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NEW ORLEANS SHOW ROOMS |-** 


“Standard” 


“Green & Gold” Label 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Are sold by First-Class 


Where You Want It 
and When You Want It 
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~ Our new household electric fan will keep your rooms delight- Dee iess shove 

- fully cool and fresh at a cost so trifling as to be immaterial. Town and City in eal aed 
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The 


The magnitude of our organization is alone sufficient testimony of the 
superiority of “Statdard” “Green and Gold” Guarantee Label Plumb- 
ing Fixtures. It is self-evident that no such organization could be 
created and maintained without supremacy of quality as a_ basis. 


— 


Special Model—Nine Inch 


ELECTRIC FAN 


Price $9.00 


SS 


When purchasing the plumbing equipment for your home you should insist that every fixture 
bear the “Standard” ‘“‘Green and Gold” label. Genuine “Standard” Fixtures are the ‘most sanitary 
and the most durable equipment procurable at any price. This “Standard” label is therefore a 
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¢ 
t 8 protection you cannot afford to be without. Under no circumstances accept a fixture without the 
5 il at Balt a t ae ordinary 16 c. p. lamp “Green and Gold’’ Guarantee Label, as any fixture without it is an inferior substitute. 
) actually consumes but one-ha 1e€ current required tor an Inary « })>. dd A ; 
>» : : i ’ ‘ ; Every householder should have our beautifully illustrated | 0O0-page book, ‘MODERN 
m(( It is very easy to move about, yet is highly efficient, and will almost inmmediately BATHROOMS.” This book gives you information on sanitary matters that will 
y = : : ep . . — < a : : * * 5 : 
2) change the air in an entire room, Try this fan in your home on a hot day—it will at save you many dollars in building or remodeling your home. Write for it now. En- 
Sacl once become indispensable, particularly where any one is sick. close 6c. postage and give us the name of your architect and plumber (if selected). 
i ) . . . . . . . . - . 
ot “The Standard” line includes fans in all sizes for every requirement in either Direct or Alternating Address Standard Sanitary M)fg. Co.. Dept. B, Pittsburg, Pa., U. S. A. 
Sax Current, and every model carries our guarantee of perfection in both material and workmanship. @ffices and Showrooms in New York: “Stesdasa” Building, 35-37 West 3lspShect 
Ratt Stocks of fans are carried by dealers in all principal cities. If Pittsburg : 949 Penn Avenue. 
Jacl your dealer has not these fans on hand, send your orders to Louisville : 325-329 West Main Street. New Orleans: Cor. Baronne and St. Josephs Sts. 
BD) our factory or nearest branch below, and prompt shipment will London, Eng. : 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. Cleveland ; 648-652 Huron Road, S. E. 
2 be made. Write to-day for our special Fan Booklet ‘S,” 
3) Wz 
z 


New York, 145 Chambers St.; Philadelphia, 1109 Arch St.; Chicago, 48 W. Jackson 
Boulevard; Dallas, 264 Live Oak St.; Cleveland, W. R. Horning, 337 Frankfort Ave., 
N.W.; New Orleans, S. J. Stewart, 216 Bourbon St.; St. Louis, E. C. Van Nort 
Electric Co,, Locust and 11th Sts.; Kansas City, B-R Electric and Telephone Mfg. Co. 
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hat bi & C Main Office and Factory 
~* The Robbins Myers 0., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Ps\ We also make motors up to 15 H. P. Direct Current, for every requirement. 
ms Our special illustrated-booklet on this subject is ready to mail. Write today. 
Px 
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Be sure the 


H & R Revolver has 


a place in your grip. 


4 For the Sake of 
P) 


Protection and Pleasure 


Get the most out of your vacation. 
Confidence, coolness, and self-reliance are developed 
through the enjoyment that comes from shooting with 
an accurate, dependable and safe H & R Revolver. 
Mechanically perfect, minutely tested, superior 
in finish; in fact, a better revolver at a medium price. 
We particularly recommend our H & R Automatic Double 
Action, 32 caliber, six shot, or 38 caliber, five shot, 34 inch barrel, 
nickel finish — $6.00. H & R Hammerless, $7.00. . 


Ask your dealer to see the new target grip which fits the 
hand naturally, prevents slipping and twisting, affording a steady 
aim and greater accuracy in shooting, 

Sold by all first-class dealers. Rather than accept a substitute, order from us direct. 
Look for our name on barrel and the little trade-mark on the handle. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog. 


2 Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. wiictai‘iss, y, 
4 —-— = — 
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| A Judicial F URNACE Verdict 


AVING SATISFACTION are two words in the English 
S language that have a sweetly soothing sound. They are 
delightfully melodious to the one who pays the bills. To 
thousands who are kept busy during the cold months satis- 
fying Topfeed appetites for high-grade coal, the suggestion of 
a SAVING Furnace sounds like an echo from Joe Miller’s 
Joke Book. Whole regiments of other people have profited 
by the combination. They snow that the 


Peck-Williamson UNDERFEED Furnace 
Saves One-Half to Two-Thirds of Coal Bills 


Og Ta ae Saving Satisfaction is a swe Underfeed return. A 
without casing, cut away to show | hot-air furnace yielding clean even heat— fed from 
sou cae 3s Sorced up under fre,) Helow and with all the fire on top. Smoke and gases 
ST ahs Bhi ds are consumed and clinkers practically unknown. 
Ashes are few and are removed by shaking the grate 
bar in the same manner as in ordinary furnaces. 
Cheapest slack gives as much heat as highest grade 
anthracite. The difference in cost is YOURS. 


Judge Harvey Tappan, of the Thirty-first Judicial 
District, Port Huron, Mich., writes: “I have installed 
and used three hard-coal furnaces. The Underfeed is 
the GREATEST heater I have ever examined. It cer- 
tainly produces far more heat for the cost than any 
furnace I have ever seen. I use a soft coking coal— 
slack, pea,and small nut mixed, at $3. I heat my house 
thoroughly and save more than one-half of my coal 
bill. I have no trouble from soot in pipe or chimney.” 
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80 Shines 25c! 14 
Smaller size—enough for 20 shines—10c, Gotoyour § 


dealer—if he can’t supply, clip out this whole ad as 
a certificate and we will supply you direct with 


I 
Eagle Brand Shoe Cream 


Best for black or russet shoes— will not change original color 
of tan, russet or brown—a pure oil dressing— gives a quick, 


lasting, waterproof shine. Has a delicate odor, and won't I ewe a Peak ek ee ee ee 
rub off on hands or garments. Comes in glass jar. | PATENTS SE ipl a b3 EE 
American Shoe Polish Co., 224 N. Franklin St., Chicago 1 Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 


a a9 : 5 .. § Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
ee ee ee ee ee os en ee net} EVANS, WILKENS & CO,, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


$513 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVESTMENT OF $150 
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is the easiest 

and cheapest 
Fe PENCE|! irc int 

up. Lasts a 
lifetime. It’s 
made from heavy coiled-spring high-carbon steel 
wire. Requires few posts, no top boards or base 
boards. Withstands roughest treatment and 
severest strain. Always strong, firm and rigid, 
Write for catalog. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Box 8922, Adrian, Mich. 
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Is the result from the operation of one 
American Box Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind. 
Why not go into this business yourself? It 
is the most practical and popular bowling 
game in existence. It will make big money in any 
town. These alleys pay from $25.00 to $65.00 each, 
per week. This is no gambling device, but a splendid 
bowling game for amusement and physical exercise. Liber- 
ally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Quickly in- 
stalled, conveniently portable. No pin boy needed. Receipts 
are nearly all profit. Nearly 4,000 sold to date. We sell on pay- 
ments and our catalog is free. 


Write for catalog. AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 


PATENTEES, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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We'd he glad to send you a lot of letters like this—fac simile tS; 
» opr < . testimonials embodied in our Illustrated Underfeed Booklet. 
: io Tleating plans and services of our Engineering Depart- 
> ment are yours—all free. Write teday, giving name of 

‘ local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO. 
329 West Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Our July Proposition will Interest Dealers 
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7 ERE isa conversation I 
overheard recently on 
one of our battleships: 

> Junior Officer to Ordinary Seaman: “‘ You refuse to scrub that deck, eh?” 
Seaman: “I refuse to scrub that deck. I didn’t enlist to do no chores around the 
house; that’s a hired girl’s job.” 

Officer: “Don’t talk back. You’re on report. You'll see the Captain at the mast 
to-morrow at quarters.” 

The next morning, as usual, the Captain was on the quarterdeck getting his daily 
reports. On his port side a file of marines stood at present arms. Beside him was his 
Executive Officer. Presently the culprit arrived, shuffling in bare feet along the fresh, 
bright deck which had been holystoned four hours previously by his more amenable 
mates. 

Said the Captain: ‘‘ You are reported for insubordination. 
for yourself?” 

“T didn’t enlist to get up before daylight, an’ go on my han’s an’ knees, an’ 
scrub Caneey 

“You are here to follow the routine of the ship and obey the orders of your 
superior officer. If I release you will you obey his orders?” j 

“Not if he 24 
Will you obey?” 


I ” 


What have you to say 


“No. 

“The brig, five days’ solitary confinement, bread and water. Next.” 

In the brig he found about a dozen of his mates—loafing. This life pleased him, 
when he first saw it. The one objection was that most of them had the run of a 
casemate, their only restraint being a marine guard posted outside a flimsy rope. You 
don’t have to put very strong walls or bars on a jail which is located in a battleship, 
itself a mild form of imprisonment. But this seaman, sentenced to solitary confinement, 
found himself cut off from his milder comrades and locked in a small, barren, utterly 
clean cell, from which he could look forth and see the lazy life about him. 

For the first day or so this was not bad business. There might have been a little 
more ventilation. As the ship happened then to be in the tropics, and as the brig 
is not far from the boilers, you or I, perhaps, would have found the climate, if not 
the society, somewhat monotonous. But that was not what got on this boy’s 
nerves, or, rather, on his stomach. 


Everybody Fed Well but the Prisoner 


N ARMY marches on its belly, as a great soldier once observed, and those wise 
men who haye, from time to time, ordained the methods of life which shall prevail 
in the United States Navy, apparently do not think that military human nature is 
much different, whether it be on land or on sea. The primal law of their unwritten 
organization is this: Feed Jack well, often and liberally. Consequently, we have the 
best-fed Navy in the world, wherein lies fruit for discussion among military critics. 
I have heard foreign military students condemn us for this liberality with the men; 
too much good food spoils the enlisted man, they say. But that is not our way; our 
bluejackets get the best there is and plenty of it. 
So, as that boy lingered there in the brig he could not help letting the juices of his 
mouth wander, if the fumes of his gastronomic imagination did not, toward the 
mess-table which was set three times a day within fifty feet of his slow, cabined 
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confinement. There must be 
some subtle prudence, not ap- 
parent on the surface, in setting 
the men’s mess-table within smelling distance of the bread-and-water refugees. He 
only woke at mealtime, and then he could dimly see his mates heartily eating: 


For breakfast: Baked ham hash, tomato catsup, hot cakes and syrup, bread, butter 
and coffee. 

For dinner: Boiled corned beef and cabbage, boiled potatoes, bread, butter and coffee. 

For supper: Fried pork chops, brown gravy, boiled potatoes, bread, butter and coffee. 


The next day his nostrils sniffed: 


For breakfast: Baked pork and beans, tomato catsup, cocoa, bread and butter. 
For dinner: Chicken fricassee, mashed potatoes, green peas, bread, butter and coffee. 
For supper: Salmon salad, corn fritters and syrup, bread, butter and tea. 


The fourth day was even harder, for they had: 


For breakfast: Scrambled eggs, creamed potatoes, bread, butter and coffee. 
For dinner: Pea soup, boiled ham, boiled potatoes, bread, butter and coffee. 
For supper: Hamburg steak, onion gravy, boiled potatoes, hot biscuit, butter andtea. _ 


And then, the fifth day seemed a really well-developed purgatory, for it was 
Saturday, and the pungency of those victuals smote him more than “hip and thigh”’; 
they smote him upward from that locality, and inward, and he lay there, scarcely 
tasting his old bread and tepid water, while he thought of the mess-table where 
they were serving: 


For breakfast: Fresh beef stew, bread, butter and coffee. 

For dinner: Vegetable soup, pot roast of beef, gravy, boiled potatoes, bread, butter 
and coffee. 

For supper: Fresh beef croquettes, gravy, boiled potatoes, chocolate pudding, bread, 
butter and tea. 


The following morning, before he sat down to cornmeal mush and milk, fried eggs 
and bacon, bread, butter and coffee, he had very conscientiously scrubbed a large 
portion of the fo’castle. 

But the mood did not last. Good food became so easily a part of his curriculum 
that he forgot its blessings. One does not always remember how vital the sunshine is, 
if he lives in California. And the Navy life got on the boy’s nerves. He was swung 
up in a hammock under a steel rafter at night, and by day, unless he sneaked out of 
sight behind a turret, there was no place to sleep. He hada ditty-box for all his 
worldly belongings, and a ditty-box is about the size of a bootblack’s kit, less than a 
cubic foot of space. Ina long passageway, among hundreds of others, and numbered 
271, hung his bag, in which he could stuff all the extra clothing it would hold, but the 
entire capacity of that bag would arouse the scorn of a respectable golfer’s carry-all, it 
being designed only to hold a suit of mustering clothes (his Sunday best) and an extra 
suit of ship clothes. With that outfit—hammock, ditty-box and bag, all of which 
could be packed twice in a steamer trunk—a benign government was using him to 
carve out a new and fanciful destiny upon the path of world-power, a destiny with 
which he was unfamiliar, and with which he asked no further acquaintance. 

And the duties were galling. For a free-born American citizen, who had had to pass 
an’ examination in the Federal and in the State Constitution before he entered the 
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High School, who had spent a year in that High School 
before he had seen a placard calling for ‘‘inexperienced 
young men to enlist in and receive the emoluments, pen- 
sions, opportunities and disbursements of the United States 
Navy,’’ and who had answered that brilliant call with the 
buoyance of patriotism and the zest of adventure—for that 
youngster to find himself up against the proposition he 
faced, I repeat, it was galling. 

Remember that he had enlisted with a sort of vague 
idea that ships ran themselves, especially now that steam 
did it, and as he knew he would have nothing to do 
with that part of it, “‘ fireman” being a different job from 
that of ‘‘seaman,”’ he had the notion, back on that hard, 
obnoxious school bench, that, if he ‘‘ went to sea,” he would 
-just sail and sail and sail, it really being steam, steam, 
steam, with him a fairly patient and a certainly undis- 
turbed hanger-on for pay-day and the arrival of those 
other countries so dear to the imagination. He doubtless 
pictured the varied sights of the tropics, the weird and 
wasteful colors of the East, the populous human under- 
growths in the vast marine ports of the world, all those 
vista-strewn delights pictured in sober, but none the less 
romantic (in fact, more romantic, because official) colors 
on the bulletin-boards of the recruiting officers. He saw 
himself reveling in the glory of the protection of the Stars 
and Stripes, shaking a jig dance under Moro moons, 
drinking malt beverages, with a German name, in 
Kamchatka, trouncing a yellow man in Yokohama or 
Bangkok, whiling away some summer afternoon with a 
girl of the Mediterranean! 

And he would fight. Certainly! It was not very likely 
that a war would come, not in this day and generation; 
still, that was the best part of the thing he wasgoing to do, 
the chance it gave him to be in at the finish of big events. 
Some danger? Perhaps! But, ’twasall ina lifetime. The 
danger made it, if anything, a better proposition than it 
would have been with no guns as daily companions, and 
no monthly articles of war for mental food. * 


For it’s Work All Day on Shipboard 


HUS it was he came into the service, carelessly, with 
certain vague but very plausible ideas of its require- 
ments, ideas which he probably shared with a very great 
majority of the people in the United States. The first 
thing he ran up against was that rising-before-breakfast- 
and-serubbing-the-deck-like-a-hired-girl proposition, which 
cost him five days of good food contem- 
plation in the brig. As soon as he got 
out of that he had time to contemplate, 
and somewhat digest the 


“DAILY ROUTINE” 


A.M. 

5.00 All hands turn out. 

5.30 All hands turn to, scrub decks, sides, 
boats. 

7.00 Consult uniform signal, change clothes. 

7.30 Breakfast. 

8.00 Colors. Attention all. 

8.15 Turn to, clean odd spaces, begin bright- 
work. 

9.15 Knock off bright-work, go to quarters, 
setting-up drill. 

9.30 Drill call, preparation. 

10.00 Drills of all regular companies, gun 
crews, boat crews, fire crews, colli- 
sion crews, magazine and torpedo 
crews, etc. 

11.30 Retreat from drills. Pipe down clothes, 
if dry. (Scrubbed clothes having 
been hung the night before, and 
“pipe down” being a phrase mean- 
ing “finish.”) 

12.00 Dinner. 

P.M. 

1.00 Turn to. Pipe down aired bedding. 
Pipe down clothes, if dry. For the 
next two and a half hours complete 
any drills the divisional officers may 
designate for the day. 

4.30 Knock off work. Pipe down clothes. 

5.00 Evening quarters, setting-up drill. 

6.00 Supper. 

6.30 Turn to. Scrub clothes on fo’castle. 
Scrubbing clothes in the evening is 
heartily encouraged, so as to leave 
the forenoon as free as possible for 
ship work. 

7.30 Hammocks. | 

8.00 Evening exercises, searchlights, sig- 
nals, ete. 

9.00 Tattoo. 

9.30 Taps. 


It dawned upon this country boy, with 
the flush of youth still on him, that here 
was a far harder life than he had ever led. The injustice 
of that beguiling colored recruiting card pricked him to 
retaliation. Moreover, there was so much of this cease- 
less work for which, in his supreme wisdom (he had led 
his class in ancient history), he could see no reason. Why 
did they scrub clothes every night and change them every 
other day? Why did they scrub hammocks and bags once 


every two weeks? Why did they spend those precious two 
hours every morning, that might have been so much 
better expended in bed, holystoning the cinders from the 
decks that must be dirtied immediately again, almost 
before the officers could get to them for their after- 
breakfast smoke? And why the bright-work? That was 
the cruel thing—the bright-work! Every nut, every bolt, 
every rod, every upstanding piece of metal on the ship’s 
surface had to be rubbed down every day with polish and 
rags. Why not do it once a week, or just before they got 
into port? I have heard an old bos’n say that bright- 
work has caused more desertions for Uncle Sam than any 
other one thing, just as it was often asserted by the French 
that the white paint of the Russian Navy did more to 
cause dissatisfaction than the tyranny of the Czar. 

Yet the boy was getting along. After his service in the 
brig he held to comfortably for a month, till it came his 
turn to clean spit-kits. That was too much. He bolted 
square in his tracks, as a colt does who has been broken 
to harness and knows the reins, and is growing to feel the 
power of the tugs, and fondles the rest of the thills against 
his sides, and knows that back there lurks ever-ready the 
lash of the whip, but who, suddenly, for the first time, has 
a piece of paper flirted across his face. The spit-kits 
finished him. He refused—pointblank refused. The next 
morning they took him to the mast; that afternoon to 
the brig again. 

As I am relating, with some imaginative detail, the 
record of a recent case of desertion I had the opportunity 
of observing, permit me to finish with this boy before dis- 
cussing the question at large. He did not last much longer, 
and the case had its pathos; he wasa likely youngster, with 
wide, forth-seeing eyes, adew with longing, clean, hand- 
some, with a bit of a spoil in the under droop of his lip, and 
he had a temper; one who could be led a long ways, but 
who gave a correct imitation of a flare-back when you 
tried to drive him. 

The boy served his second sentence in the brig, and two 
days after he got out the ship dropped anchor in a foreign 
harbor. The boy watched the curling shore-line with 
relief and sullen joy, and then he heard the order read that 
only special first-class men would be allowed liberty. He 
did not know what special first-class men could be, but 
he knew well enough about ‘‘liberty’”’; that had been the 
talk of the ship since he first joined. He felt, vaguely, that 
his derelictions would keep him out of that mysterious 
“special first class,’ but he was not so sure even of that, 


‘he Day of Dreams 


(July the Fourth, 1908) 


By Reginald Wright Kauffman 


This is the day for visions, the day of the fearless few, 
When the hope once weak first dared to speak, when the mighty dream came true! 
‘(A child in the darkness wailing! ’’ the kings laughed loud and long; 

But the child was a man in an hour, and the cry was a battle-song. 


And the dreamers woke to sing it wherever a dreamer led, 
Till the kings had ceased their laughter, and the dreamers’ hands were red; 
Till there grew a thing of wonder where once was a thing for scorn, 

And, sired by the high Ideal, the marvelous Real was born. 


Nor yet is the great dream ended; forever and ever new 
There is work for the present dreamers, there are deeds for the arm to do; 
And the Fathers’ Sons are ready, and busy with watch and ward, 

Till the last Rose-Dawn shall flower and the Master sheathe the sword. 


From the green Virginia valleys to the Klondike’s silent snows, 
In the pulse-beats of the people the vision grows and grows; 

And the sweat-stained toilers, seeing, know well they are not in vain, 
From the golden-shored Pacific to the rock-ribbed coast of Maine. 


In the shriek of the locomotive, in the mine with the death-dews wet, 

In the million mills, on the fruitful hills, we are toiling and dreaming yet; 
No muscle strains without it, no labor is low or mean: 
We are waiting the last night-whistle, we are keeping the Vision clean. 


And now, as of old, we labor, the many that once were few, 
At the task of the deep-eyed dreamers, that the mighty dream come true, 
When Real and Ideal are welded forever and ever, and then, 
In the last Rose-Dawn’s full flower, the Master shall pay His men. 


for it had not seemed to matter much with his mates that 
he had been twice in the brig, and, aside from his two 
refusals to follow routine, he had been of a studious, intel- 
ligent and energetic disposition. A ce. p. o. (chief petty 
officer) had told him one day he would “‘ do, in time.”’ So he 
went to the yeoman’s office where the men were asking for 
liberty, to see if he could go ashore the following day and 


July 4,1908 


reap some of those wine-red delights whose pictures had led 
him forth from the slumbering trees of the mid-United 
States. 

“Name?” asked the yeoman, got it, and reached a thin . 
finger down a card-index case, drew forth the record, and 
looked up, even his experienced, executive face forced to 
smile. : 

“Can you go ashore? Well, I guess not. Why, you 
won't be a special first class for six months, not even if 
they abolish the brig.” 

So there he was, worse than ever. The United States 
was conspiring against him. First, they waked him up to 
scrub decks before breakfast that he had scrubbed till he 
ached only the day before, until he felt like the old man 
who committed suicide because he got “‘plumb tired of 
the everlastin’ buttonin’ and unbuttonin’.” Then they 
put him at the spit-kits, which only negroes cleaned at 
home. They added the humiliation and the discomfort of 
the brig. And now they were going to deprive him of the 
only thing he enlisted for—a seeing of the world. It was 
certainly a hard case that Uncle Sam had against him that 
day, rolled up by one young and not hopeless patriot. 


Over the Side with His Keepsakes 


Bas among the men he began talking about desertion, 

and he found it looked like a very easy thing, certainly 
not areprehensible thing. He found thata lot of good men 
had done it before, and he heard more than one grumbler 
declare that the life at the marine prisons was better than 
that on any battleship. That night he went over the side, 
with the stuff from his ditty-box carefully twisted in a 
bandanna handkerchief that hung about his neck, and from 
then on the warships of that great power whose modern 
influence is spreading into every continent knew him no 
more. 

But the boy was inexperienced in desertion, as in most 
everything else. He took no pains to conceal his tracks. 
He was as frank and open about it as he had been 
about the deck-scrubbing, in the very face of the captain. 
Desertion he did not look upon as acrime. It was in line 
with his running away from school, simply carrying the 
idea to a more logical conclusion. 

He got a job driving a water-cart for a peso a day, and 
had his first view of the foreign lands behind a jaded mule. 
That was where one of his mates, who happened to be 
detailed for shore police duty, saw him the eleventh day, 
and from that job as water-pedler he was 
taken back to the battleship to answer 
the charge of desertion. 

Now, desertion is a very difficult crime 
to prove, almost as difficult as certain 
other crimes which are committed nor- 
mally in secret, but which, for proof, 
require witnesses. In desertion, the 
prosecution has to prove the intent, and 
it is not enough to show that the man 
left the ship and was gone over the ten 
days prescribed by law as constituting 
the crime. They have to show, in addi- 
tion to that, some corroborative evi- 
dence of an indubitable nature. In fact, 
the law very largely favors the enlisted 
man, being made in a retroactive spirit 
against the heinously cruel desertion 
laws of two and three generations ago. 

The boy, however, was convicted 
with great ease. He stood before the 
court-martial with the same insolence 
he used with his captain, and tried to 
tell them he intended to desert. The 
prisoner not being allowed to incrimi- 
nate himself, they brought in two of 
his mates, who swore he had told them 
solemnly of his intention to desert. 
Then they produced his ditty-box, from 
which were gone all his valuables and 
all his keepsakes. Where the sweet- 
heart’s picture goes there goes the man 
also, reasoned the prosecution; on top 
of the other evidence, the lack of defense, 
and the known character of the desper- 
ate criminal at the bar, this choice bit 
of legal reasoning got him sentenced. 
They sent him to the marine prison in 
the Boston Navy Yard for three years. 

Life at the marine prison is not so 
bad. Each prisoner is allowed a cot, 
with blankets and a clean sheet, which 
is better than a hammock with no sheet. 
His food is just as good as he gets on 
shipboard. He has no work to do, and a comparative 
freedom. All that he may not do is to wander past the 
iron fence on top of which a marine guard is constantly 
stationed with guns loaded with ball. He has a reading 
and writing room, the prison library, and his friends may 
come to see him one afternoon a month. Better than that, 

(Concluded on Page 29) 
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John Burnit’s Son Fools with Electric Lighting Politics and 


OW did all these people find 
H out that I have two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars to 
invest?”” demanded Bobby Burnit, after he had politely 
but firmly declined to go into a patent-medicine scheme, to 
invest in a mine, to buy a racing stable, and to finance a 
new and improved washing machine, all in the space of one 
vexing hour. 

There followed dense silence, in the midst of which old 
Johnson looked up from the book in which he was entering 
a long, long list of items on the wrong side of the profit and 
loss account, and jerked his lean thumb angrily in the 
direction of Applerod. 

“ Ask him,” he said. 

Chubby-faced old Applerod, excessively meek of spirit 
to-day, suffered a moment of embarrassment under the 
accusing eyes of young Burnit. 

“The newspapers, sir,’ he admitted, twisting uncom- 
fortably in his swivel chair. ‘‘The reporters were here 
yesterday afternoon with the idea that the failure of our 
Applerod Addition real estate scheme—my real estate 
scheme,” he corrected in response to a snort and a glare 
from Johnson—“‘ had left youpenniless. Of course I wasn’t 
going to let them go away with that impression, so I told 
them that you had another two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars to invest, with probably more to follow if 
necessary.” 

“And of course,” groaned Bobby, “‘it is all in print, 
with ingenious trimmings.” 

From a drawer in his desk Johnson quietly drew copies 
of the morning papers, each one folded carefully to an 
article in which, under wide variations of embarrassing 
headlines, the facts of Bobby’s latest frittering of his 
father’s good money were facetiously, even gleefully, set 
forth and embellished. Bobby was 
about to turn into his own room to 
absorb his humiliation in secret when 
Applerod hesitantly stopped him. 

“ Another thing, sir,” he said. ‘‘ Mr. 
Frank L. Sharpe called up early this 
morning to know when he would find you in, and I took 
the liberty of telling him that you would very likely be 
here at ten o’clock.”’ 

Bobby frowned slightly at the mention of that name. 
He knew of Sharpe vaguely asa man whose private life had 
been so scandalous that society had ceased to shudder at 
his name—it simply refused to hear it; a man who had 
even secured advancement by obligingly divorcing his first 
wife so that the notorious Sam Stone could marry her. 

“What did he want?” he asked none too graciously. 

“‘T don’t know, sir,’ said Applerod; ‘‘ but he telephoned 
me again just as you were getting rid of this last caller. 
I told him that you were here and he said that he would 
be right over.” 

Bobby made no reply to this, but went thoughtfully 
into his room and closed the door after him. On his desk 
lay a letter which he now read for the third time that 
morning. It had been left for his son, along with others, 
by the late John Burnit, and it was addressed, upon a plain 
gray envelope: 

To My Son ROBERT 
Upon His THIRD ATTEMPT TO MAKE MONEY 


The man who has never failed has been either too lucky 
or too timid to have much tried and tested worth. The 
man who always fails is too useless to talk about. As 
you’ve failed twice you're neither too lucky nor too timid. 
It remains to be seen if you are too useless. 

Remember that money isn’t the only audible sound in 
this world; but it makes more noise than anything else. 
A vast number of people call money vulgar; but, if you'll 
notice, this opinion is chiefly held by those who haven’t 
been able to secure any of it. 

I wouldn’t have you sacrifice any decent principle to get 
it, because that is not necessary; but go get money of your 
own, and see what a difference there is between dollars. 
A dollar you’ve made is as different from a dollar that’s 
given to you as your children are from other people’s. 


The door opened upon Bobby’s half-smiling study of 
this missive, and Applerod, his voice fairly oily with 
obsequiousness, announced Mr. Frank L. Sharpe! Why, 
here was a man whose name was in the papers every morn- 
ing, noon and night! Mr. Sharpe had taken a trip to New 
York on behalf of the Gas Company; Mr. Sharpe had 
returned from his trip to New York on behalf of the Gas 
Company; Mr. Sharpe had entertained at the Hotel 
Spender; Mr. Sharpe had made a speech; Mr. Sharpe had 
been interviewed; Mr. Sharpe had been indisposed for 
half a day! 

Quite prepossessing of appearance was Mr. Sharpe; a 
tall, rather slight gentleman, whose features no one ever 
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There Stood Mrs. Sharpe and William Garland in 
a Tableau “that Would Have Given Plato the 
Pip,” as Biff Bates Might Have Expressed It 


By George Randolph Chester 
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analyzed because the eyes of the observer stopped, fasci- 
nated, at his beard. That wonderful adornment was gray 
and curly, pretty to an extreme, and kept most fastidiously 
trimmed, and the gray mustache lifted when he smiled to 
display a most engaging row of white, even teeth. Centred 
upon this magnificent combination the gaze never roved to 
the animal nose, to the lobeless ears, to the watery blue eyes 
half obscured by the lower lids. He was immaculately, 
though a shade too youthfully, dressed in a gray frock 
suit, with pearl-gray spats upon his shoes, and he was most 
charmed to see young Mr. Burnit. 

“You have a very neat little suite of offices here, Mr. 
Burnit,’”’ he commented, seating himself gracefully and 
depositing his gray hat, his gray cane and his gray gloves 
carefully to one side of him upon Bobby’s desk. 

“T’m afraid they are a little too nice for practical pur- 
poses,’’ Bobby confessed. ‘‘I have found that business 
isn’t a parlor game.” 

“Precisely what I came to see you about,” said Mr. 
Sharpe. “I understand you have been a trifle unfortunate, 
but that is because you did not go into the regular channels. 
An established and paying corporation is the only worth- 
while proposition, and if you have not yet settled upon 
an investment I would like to suggest that you become 
interested in our local Brightlight Electric Company.”’ 

“‘T thought there was no gas or electric stock for sale,”’ 
said Bobby slowly, clinging still to a vague impression that 
he had gained five or six years before. 

“Not to the public,’ replied Mr. Sharpe, smiling, “‘and 
there would not be even privately except for the necessity 
of a reorganization. The Brightlight needs more capital 
for expansion, and I have too many other interests, even 
aside from the Consumers’ Electric Light and Power and 
the United Gas and Fuel Companies, to spare the money 
myself—and the Brightlight is too good to let the general 
public in on.” He smiled again, quite meaningly this 
time. ‘This is quite confidential, of course,’’ he added. 

Bobby bowed his acknowledgment of the confidence 
which had been reposed in him, and generously began at 
once to reconstruct his impressions of the impossible Mr. 
Sharpe. You couldn’t believe all you heard, you know. 

“The Brightlight,’’ went on Mr. Sharpe, “‘is at present 
capitalized for two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
and is a good ten-per-cent.-dividend-paying stock at the 
present moment; but its business is not growing, and I 
propose to take in sufficient capital to raise the Bright- 
light to a half-million-dollar corporation, clear off its in- 
debtedness and project certain extensions. I understand 
that you have the necessary amount, and here is the propo- 
sition I offer you. Brightlight stock is now quoted at a 
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We will 
double its present capitalization, and 
you may take up the extra two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth of its stock at par, 


hundred and seventy-two. 


or about three-fifths of its actual value. 
to be snapped at, Mr. Burnit.’’ 

Did Bobby Burnit snap at this proposition? He did 
not. Bobby had learned caution through two bitter fail- 
ures, and of caution is born wisdom. 

“Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
stock in a five-hundred-thousand-dollar corporation won’t 
do for me,’’ he declared with a firmness that was pleasant 
to his own ears. ‘‘I don’t care to go into any proposition 
in which I have not the controlling interest.” 

Mr. Sharpe opened his mouth very quickly to say some- 
thing, but immediately closed it again without having said 
it, and Bobby, seeing that hesitation, hastened to ex- 
plain. 

“You see, Mr. Sharpe,’’ he went on, steeling himself for 
a bone-hard business talk, “‘I have had my eye teeth cut 
by a very painful operation. The first thing I did when 
my father died was to consolidate the John Burnit Store 
with Silas Trimmer’s; and [ had the majority of stock. 
I let Trimmer, however, take in sixty thousand dollars of 
additional capital, and this stock was sold where he could 
control it. Result, the entire business now goes under the 
name of Trimmer & Co. I have no more to do with it 
than you have, except for the holding of my stock, which 
is very careful to pay no dividends. As you see, I have 
had my education in stock control.” 

Mr. Sharpe smiled most engagingly. 

“T don’t blame you, Mr. Burnit,” said he; “but to 
show you that I am more willing to trust you than you are 
to trust me, if you care to go into this thing I’ll agree to 
sell you from one to ten shares of my 
individual stock—at its present market 
value, of course.”’ 

“That’s very good of you,” agreed 
Bobby, suddenly ashamed of his un- 
generous stand in the face of this sports- 
manlike attitude. ‘‘ But really I’ve had cause for timidity. 
After I lost control of the business which had been the 
nucleus of my father’s fortune I spent two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars in reclaiming for suburban lots a 
swamp which could not be reclaimed on account of under- 
ground springs. Silas Trimmer got the advantage of me 
there again through my inexperience, and, naturally, my 
money is a rank coward.” 

“Caution is not cowardice,” said Mr. Sharpe in a tone 
which conveyed a world of friendly approbation. “This 
matter must be taken up very soon, however, and I cannot 
allow you more than a week to investigate. I’d be pleased 
to receive your legal and business advisers at any time you 
may nominate, and to give them any advantage you may 
wish.” 

“T’ll investigate it at least, and I thank you for giving 
me the opportunity,” said Bobby, really very contrite that 
he had been doing Sharpe such a mental injustice all these 
years. ‘‘By the way,’’ he suddenly added, “‘has Silas 
Trimmer anything whatever to do with this proposition ?”’ 

Mr. Sharpe smiled. 

‘‘Mr. Trimmer does not own one share of stock in the 
Brightlight Electric Company, nor will he own it,” he | 
answered. 

“Tn that case,’’ said Bobby, ‘‘I am satisfied to consider 
your offer without fear of heart-disease.” 
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ee departing caller met an incoming one in the outer 
office, and Agnes Elliston, sweeping into Bobby’s 
room, breathlessly gasped: 

“That was Frank Sharpe!”’ 

““The same,’’ admitted Bobby, smiling down at her and 
taking both her hands. 

“‘T never saw him so closely,’ she declared. 
he’s quite distinguished-looking.”’ 

“As long as he avoids a close shave,’ supplemented 
Bobby. ‘But what brings you into the—the busy marts 
of trade?”’ 

‘“‘My trusteeship,’’ she answered him loftily, producing 
some documents from her handbag. ‘‘And I’m in a 
hurry. Sign them papers.” 

‘Them there papers,” he kindly corrected, and seating 
himself at his desk he examined the minor transfers 
perfunctorily and signed them. 

They looked at each other gravely as he passed them 
back, and then both laughed. John Burnit’s grim trick 
of making this particular and much desired girl his son’s 
trustee had at first been the cause of much embarrass- 
ment to both, but latterly it had become rather a joke. 


“Really, 


“I’m afraid I’m a failure as a trustee,” she told him. 
“T ought to have had more power. I ought to have been 
authorized to keep you out of bad company. How came 
Mr. Sharpe to call on you, for instance?” 

‘“To make my fortune,” he gravely assured her. ‘ Mr. 
Sharpe wants me to go into the Brightlight Electric Com- 
pany with him.” 

“‘T can imagine your courteous adroitness in putting the 
man back in his place,’”’ she laughed. ‘‘ How preposterous! 
Why, he’s utterly impossible!” 

““Ye-e-es?”’ questioned Bobby. ‘‘ But you know, Agnes, 
this isn’t a pink-tea affair. It’s business, which is at the 
other end of the world.” 

“You're not honestly defending him, Bobby?” she pro- 
tested incredulously. ‘‘ Why,I do believe you are consider- 
ing the man seriously.” 

‘“Why not?” he persisted, arguing against his own con- 
victions as much as against hers. ‘“‘We want me to make 
some money, don’t we? To make a success that will let 
me marry you?” : 

“T’m not to say so, remember,” she reminded him. 

“Father put no lock on my tongue, though,” he re- 
minded her in turn; ‘‘so I’ll just lay down the dictum as 
soon as I succeed in any one business deal I’m going to 
marry you, and I don’t care whether the commodity I 
handle is electricity or potatoes.”’ 

“But Frank L. Sharpe!” she exclaimed, with shocked 
remembrance of certain whispered stories she had heard. 

“Really, I don’t see where he enters into it,’’ persisted 
Bobby. ‘The Brightlight Electric Company is a stock 
corporation, in which Mr. Sharpe happens to own some 
shares; that is all.” 

She shook her head. 

“‘T can’t seem to like it,’’ she told him, and arose to go. 

The door opened, and Johnson, with much solemnity, 
though in his eyes there lurked a twinkle, brought in a card 
which, with much stiff ceremony, he handed to Bobby. 

“Professor Henry H. Bates,’ read Bobby in some per- 
plexity, then suddenly his brow cleared and he laughed. 
“Come right in, Biff,”’ he called. 

In response to this invitation there entered a short, 
chunky, broad-shouldered young man in a checked green 
suit and red tie, who, finding himself suddenly confronted 
by a dazzlingly beautiful young lady, froze instantly into 
speechless awkwardness. 

“This is my friend and partner, Mr. Biff—Mr. Henry 
H. Bates—Miss Elliston,” introduced Bobby, smiling. 

Agnes held out her hand, which suddenly seemed to 
dwindle in size as it was clasped by the huge palm of 
Mr. Bates. 

“‘T have heard so much of you from Mr. Burnit, and 
always nice things,” she said, smiling at him so frankly 
that Mr. Bates, though his face flushed red, instantly 
thawed. 

“Bobby’s right there with the boost,’’ commented 
Mr. Bates, and then, not being quite satisfied with that 
form of speech, he huskily corrected it to: ‘‘ Burnit’s 
always handing out those pleasant words.”’ This form of 
expression seeming also to be somewhat lacking in polish, 
he relapsed into more redness, and wiped the strangely 
moist palms of his hands upon the sides of his coat. 

“He doesn’t talk about any but pleasant people,” 
Agnes assured him. 

After she had gone Mr. Bates looked dazedly at the 
door through which she had passed out. 

“Carries a full line of that conversation,’ he com- 
mented, “‘ but I like to fall for it. And say! I'll bet she’s 
game all right; the kind that would stick to a guy when 
he was broke in jail and had the smallpox. That’s your 
steady, ain’t it, Bobby?” 

Coming from any one else this query might have seemed 
a trifle blunt, but Bobby understood precisely how Mr. 
Bates meant it, and was gratified. 

“She’s the real girl,’ he admitted. 

“T’m for her,” stoutly asserted Mr. Bates, as he ex- 
tracted a huge wad of crumpled bills from his trousers 
pocket. ‘Any old time she wants anybody strangled or 
stabbed and you ain’t handy, she can call on your friend 
Biff. Here’s your split of last month’s pickings at the 
gym. One hundred and eighty-one large, juicy simoleons; 
count ’em, one hundred and eighty-one!’’ And he threw 
the money on the desk. 

“Everything paid?’’ asked Bobby. 

“Here’s the receipts,’ and from inside his vest Mr. 
Bates produced them. ‘Ground rent, light, heat, pay- 
roll, advertising, my own little old weekly envelope and 
everything; and I got one-eighty-one in my other kick 
for my share.” 

“Very well,” said Bobby; ‘‘you just put this money of 
mine into a fund to buy further equipments when we need 
them.” 

“Nit and nix; also no!” declared Mr. Bates emphatic- 
ally. ‘This time the bet goes as she lays. You take a 
real money drag-down from now on.” 

“Mr. Johnson,” called Bobby through the open door, 
“please take charge of this one hundred and eighty-one 
dollars, and open a separate account for my investment in 
the Bates Athletic Hall. It might be, Biff,’ he continued, 
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turning to Mr. Bates, ‘‘that yours would turn out to be 
the only safe business venture I ever made.” 

“Tt ain’t no millionaire stunt, but it sure does pay a 
steady divvy,’ Mr. Bates assured him. ‘‘I see a man 


outside scraping the real-estate sign off the door. Is he 
going to paint a new one?” 
“I don’t know,” said Bobby, frowning. ‘‘I shall, of 


course, get into something very shortly, but I’ve not set- 
tled on anything as yet. The best thing that has turned 


“You Didn't Seem to be Able to Divorce 
Business and Social Affairs Last Night,” 
She Reminded Him Rather Sharply 


up so far is an interest in the Brightlight Electric Company 
offered me by Frank L. Sharpe.”’ : 

“What!” shrieked Biff in a high falsetto, and slapped 
himself smartly on the wrist. ‘‘Has he been here? I 
thought it seemed kind of close. Give mea cigarette till I 
fumigate.” 

““What’s the matter with the Brightlight Electric 
Company ?’’ demanded Bobby. 

“Nothing. It’s a cinch so far as I know. But Sharpe! 
Why, say, Bobby, all the words I’d want to use to tell you 
about him have been left out of the dictionary so they 
could send it through the mails.” 

Bobby frowned. The certain method to have him make 
allowances for a man was to attack that man. When he 
arrived at the Idlers’ Club at noon, however, he was given 
another opportunity for Christian charity. Nick Allstyne 
and Payne Winthrop and Stanley Rogers were discussing 
something with great indignation when he joined them, 
and Nick drew him over to the bulletin board, where was 
displayed the application of Frank L. Sharpe, proposed 
by Clarence Smythe, Silas Trimmer’s son-in-law, and 
seconded by another undesirable who had twice been 
posted for non-payment of dues. 

“There is only one thing about this that commends 
itself to me, and that is the immaculate and colossal nerve 
of the proceeding,” declared Nick indignantly. ‘‘The 
next thing you know somebody will propose Sam Stone.” 

At this they all laughed. The Idlers’ Club was the one 
institution that stood in no awe of the notorious ‘‘ boss” 
of the city and of the State; a man who had never held an 
office, but who, until the past two years, had controlled all 
offices; whose methods were openly dishonest; who held 
underground control of every public utility and a score of 
private enterprises. The idea of Stone as an applicant for 
membership in the Idlers’ Club was a good joke, but the 
actual application of Sharpe was too serious for jesting. 
Nevertheless, all this turmoil over the mere name of the 
man worked a strange reaction in Bobby Burnit. 

“ After all, business is business,’’ he declared to himself, 
“‘and I don’t see where Sharpe figures in this Brightlight 
Electric deal, especially since I am to have control.” 

Accordingly he directed his attorney and Johnson to 
make a thorough investigation of that corporation. 


III 


ee report of Mr. Johnson and Mr. Chalmers upon the 
Brightlight Electric Company was a complicated 
affair, but, upon the whole, highly favorable. It was an 
old establishment, the first electric company that had been 
formed in the city, and it held an ancient franchise for the 
exclusive supply of twelve of the richest downtown blocks, 
the franchise, made by a generous board of city fathers, 
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still having twenty years to run. The concern’s equip- 
ment was old and much of it needed renewal, but its 
financial affairs were in good shape, except for a mortgage 
of a hundred thousand dollars held by one J. W. Williams. 

“About this mortgage,’ Mr. Chalmers advised Mr. 
Burnit, ‘“‘its time limit expires within two months, and I 
have no doubt that is why Sharpe wants to put additional 
capital into the concern. Moreover, Williams is notori- 
ously reputed a lieutenant of Sam Stone’s, and it is quite 
probable that Stone is the real holder of the mortgage.” 

‘“‘T don’t see where it makes much difference, so long as 
the mortgage has to be paid, whether it is paid to Stone or 
to somebody else,’’ said Bobby reflectively. 

“T don’t see any difference myself,’’ agreed Chalmers, 
“except that I am suspicious of that whole crowd, since 
Sharpe is only a figurehead for Stone. I find that Sharpe 
is credited with holding two hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of the present stock. The majority of the Con- 
sumers Company and a good share of the United are also 
in hisname. Just how all these facts have a bearing upon 
each other I cannot at present state, but in view of the 
twenty years’ franchise, and of the fact that you will hold 
undisputed control, I do not see but that you have a 
splendid investment here. The contract for the city 
lighting of those twelve blocks is ironclad, and the franchise 
for exclusive private lighting and power is exclusive so long 
as ‘“‘reasonably satisfactory service” is maintained. As 
this has been undisputed for thirty years I don’t think 
you need have much fear upon that score,’’ and Chalmers 
smiled. 

In the afternoon of that same day Sharpe called up. 

“What dinner engagement have you for to-night?” he 
inquired. 

““None,”’ replied Bobby, after a moment of hesitation. 

“Then I want you to dine with me at the Spender. Can 


you make it?” 


’ 


““T guess so,” replied Bobby reluctantly, after another 
hesitant pause. ‘“‘ What time, say?” 

“About seven. Just inquire at the desk. I'll have a 
dining-room reserved.’ 

Bobby was very thoughtful as he arrayed himself for 
dinner, and he was still more thoughtful when, a boy 
ushering him into the cozy little private dining-room, he 
found the over-dazzling young Mrs. Sharpe with her hus- 
band. She greeted theshandsome young Mr. Burnit most 
effusively, clasping his hand warmly and rolling up her 
large eyes at him while Mr. Sharpe looked on with smiling 
approval. Bobby experienced that strange conflict which 
most men have known, a feeling of revulsion at war with 
the undoubted lure of the women. She was one of those 
who deliberately make appeal through their femininity 
alone. 

“Such a pleasure to meet you,” she said in the most 
silvery of voices. ‘‘I have heard so much of Mr. Burnit 
and his polo skill.” 

“‘Tt’s the best trick I do,” confessed Bobby, laughing. 

“That’s because Mr. Burnit hasn’t found his proper 
forte as yet,” interposed Sharpe. ‘He was really cut out 
for the illuminating business.”’ And he led the way to the 
table, upon which Bobby had already noted that five 
places were laid. 

“A couple of our friends might drop in,” said the host 
in explanation; ‘‘they usually do.” 

“Tf it’s Sam and Billy we’re not going to wait for them,” 
said Mrs. Sharpe with a languishing glance at Bobby. 
“They’re always ages and ages late, if they come at all. 
Frank, where are those cocktails? I’m running down.” 

She took the drink with an avidity Bobby was not used 
to seeing among his own women friends, and almost imme- 
diately it heightened her vivacity. . There could be no 
question that she was a fascinating woman. Again Bobby 
had that strange sense of revulsion, and again he was con- 
scious that, in spite of her trace of a tendency to inde- 
corum, there was a subtle appeal in her; one, however, 
that he shrank from analyzing. Her talk was mostly of the 
places she had been, with almost pathetic little mention 
now and then of unattainable people. Evidently she craved 
social position, in spite of the fact that she was forever 
shut out. 

While they were upon the fish the door opened and two 
mencame in. Witha momentary frown Bobby recognized 
both; one of them the great Sam Stone, and the other 
William Garland, a rich young cigar manufacturer, quite 
prominent in public affairs. The latter he had met; the 
former he inspected quite curiously as he acknowledged 
the introduction. 

Stone gave one the idea that he was extremely heavy; 
not that he was so grossly stout, although he was large, 
but that he seemed to convey an impression of tremendous 
weight. His features and his expression were heavy, his 
eyes were heavy-lidded, and he was taciturnity itself. He 
gave Bobby a quick scrutiny from head to foot, and in 
that instant had weighed him, measured him, catalogued 
and indexed him for future reference forever. Stone’s 
only spoken word had been a hoarse acknowledgment of 
his introduction, and as soon as the entrée came on he 
attacked it with a voracious appetite, which, however, 
did not prevent him from weighing and absorbing in silence 
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every word that was spoken in his hearing. Bobby found 
himself wondering how this unattractive man could have 
secured his tremendous following. He had yet to appre- 
ciate the simple secret. Stone “‘never broke a promise and 
never went back on a friend,’’ qualities which would go 
far toward establishing any man in the esteem of mankind. 

It was not until the appearance of the salad that anv 
allusion was made to business, and then Garland, upon an 
impatient signal from Stone, turned to Bobby with the 
suavity of which he was thorough master. 

“‘Mr. Sharpe tells me that you consider taking a dip 
into the public utilities line,’ he suggested. 

Instantly three of them bent an attention upon Bobby 
so strained that it might have been palpable even to him, 
had not Stone suddenly lighted a match to attract their 
attention, and glared at them. 

“T have already decided,” said Bobby frankly, seeing 
no reason for fencing. ‘‘ My legal and business advisers tell 
me that it would be a good investment, and I am ready to 
take hold of the Brightlight Electric as soon as the formal- 
ities can be arranged.”’ 

Stone grunted his approval, and immediately arose, 
looking at his watch. 

“Pleased to have met you, Mr. Burnit,’’ he rumbled 
hoarsely, and took his coat and hat. ‘‘Sorry I can’t stay. 
Promised to meet a man.” ; 

“Coming back?” asked Garland. 

“Might,” responded the other, and was gone. 

As soon as Stone had left the trifle of strain that had 
been apparent prior to Bobby’s very decided statement 
that he would go into the business, was lifted; and Mrs. 
Sharpe, pink of cheek and sparkling of eye and exhilarated 
by the wine to her utmost of purely physical attractive- 
ness, moved when the coffee was served to a chair between 
Bobby and Garland, and, gifted with a purring charm, 
exerted herself to the utmost to please the newcomer. She 
puzzled Bobby. The woman was an entirely new type to 
him, and he could not fathom her. 

With the clearing of the table more champagne was 
bought, and Bobby began to have an uneasy dread of a 
“‘near-orgie,’’ such as was associated in the minds of the 
knowing ones with this crowd. Sharpe, however, quickly 
removed this fear, for, pushing aside his own glass with a 
bare sip after it had been filled, he drew forth a pencil and 
produced some papers which he spread before Bobby. 

“JT imagined that you would have a very favorable 
report on the Brightlight Electric,’’ he said with a smile, 
“so I took the liberty of bringing along an outline of my 
plan for reorganization. If Mr. Garland and 
Mrs. Sharpe will excuse us for talking shop we 
might glance over them together.”’ 

“You're selfish,’ pouted Mrs. Sharpe quite 
prettily, but, nevertheless, she turned her exclu- 
sive attention to Garland for the time being. 

With considerable of interest Bobby plunged 
into the business at hand. Here was a well- 
established concern that had been doing busi- 
ness for three decades, which had been paying 
ten per cent. dividends for years, and which 
would doubtless continue to do so for many 
years tocome. An opportunity to obtain con- 
trol of it solved his problem of investment at 
once, and he strove to approach its intricacies 
with intelligence. He became vaguely aware, 
by and by, that just behind him Garland and 
Mrs. Sharpe were carrying on a most animated 
conversation in an undertone interspersed with 
much laughter, and once, with a start of annoy- 
ance, he overheard Garland telling a slightly 
risqué story, at which Mrs. Sharpe laughed 
softly and with evident relish. He glanced 
around involuntarily. Garland had his arm 
across the back of her chair, and they were 
leaning toward each other in a close proximity 
which Bobby reflected with sudden savageness 
could not possibly occur if that were his wife; 
nor was he much softened by the later reflection 
that, in the first place, a woman of her type 
never could have been his wife, and that, in 
the second place, it was not the man who was 
to blame, nor the woman so much, as Sharpe himself. 
Indeed, Bobby somehow gained the impression that 
the others flouted and despised Sharpe and held him as 
a weakling. 

His glance was but a fleeting one, and he turned back 
with a look which Sharpe, noting, misinterpreted. 

“T had hoped,” he said, “to go into this thing very 
thoroughly, so that we could begin the reorganization 
at once, with the preliminaries completely understood; 
but if we are detaining you from any engagement, 
Mr. Burnit Y 

“Not at all, not at all,” the highly-interested Bobby 
hastened to assure him. ‘‘I have no engagements what- 
ever to-night, and my time is entirely at your disposal.” 

“Then let’s drop down to the theatre,’”’ suddenly inter- 
posed Mrs. Sharpe. ‘‘ You can talk your dust-dry busi- 
ness there just as well as here. Billy, telephone down to 
the Orpheum and see if they have a box.” 
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Bobby was far too unsuspecting to understand that he 
had been deliberately trapped. Though not of the ultra 
exclusives, his social position was an excellent one and 
he had the entrée everywhere. To be seen publicly with 
young Burnit was a step upward, as Mrs. Sharpe saw it, 
in that forbidding and painful social climb. 

Bobby started with dismay when Garland stepped to 
the telephone, but he was fairly caught, and he realized it 
in time to check the involuntary protest that arose to his 
lips. He had acknowledged that his time was free and at 
their disposal, and he regretted deeply that no good, handy 
lie came to his rescue. 

They arrived at the theatre between acts, and with the 
full blaze of the auditorium upon them. Bobby’s comfort 
was not at all heightened when Stone almost immediately 
followed them in. He had firmly made up his mind as they 
entered to obtain a place in the rear corner of the box, 
where he could not be seen; but he was not prepared for 
the generalship of Mrs. Sharpe, who so manceuvred it as 
to force him to the very edge, between herself and Garland, 
and, as she turned to him with a laughing remark which, 
in pantomime, had all the confidential understanding of 
most cordial and intimate acquaintanceship, Bobby 
glanced apprehensively across at the other side of the 
proscenium-arch. There, in the opposite box, staring at 
him in shocked amazement, sat Agnes Elliston! 
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“DUT Agnes,” protested Bobby at the Elliston home 
next day, “‘I could not possibly help it.” 

“No?” she inquired incredulously. ‘‘I don’t imagine 
that any one strongly advised you to have anything to do 
with Mr. Sharpe—and it was through him that you met 
her. Perhaps it is just as well that it happened, however, 
because it has shown you just how you were about to 
become involved.” 

Bobby swallowed quite painfully. His tongue was a 
little dry. 

“Well, the fact of the matter is,’’ he admitted, red- 
dening and stammering, “that I have already ‘become 
involved,’ if that’s the way you choose to put it; for—for 
—I signed an agreement with Sharpe, and an application 
for increase of capitalization, this morning.”’ 

“You don’t mean it!”’ she gasped. ‘‘ How could you?” 

“Why not?’ he demanded. ‘Agnes, it seems impos- 
sible for you to divorce business and social affairs. I tell 


you they have absolutely nothing to do with each other. 
The opportunity Sharpe offered me is a splendid one. 
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“The Brightlight is Too Good to Let the General Public in On” 


Chalmers and Johnson investigated it thoroughly, and 
both advise me that it is quite an unusually good chance.”’ 
“You didn’t seem to be able to divorce business and 
social affairs last night,’’ she reminded him rather sharply, 
returning to the main point at issue and ignoring all else. 
There was the rub. She could not get out of her mind 
the picture of Mrs. Sharpe chatting gayly with him, smil- 
ing up at him and all but fawning upon him, in full view of 
any number of people who knew both Agnes and Bobby. 
“You have made deliberate choice of your companions, 
Mr. Burnit, after being warned against them from more 
than one source,’ she told him, aflame with indignant 
jealousy, but speaking with the rigidity common in such 
quarrels, ‘‘and you -may abide by your choice.”’ 
“ Agnes!” he protested. ‘‘ You don’t mean —— 
“T mean just this,” she interrupted him coldly, “that I 
certainly cannot afford to be seen in public, and don’t par- 
ticularly care to entertain in private, any one who permits 
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himself to be seen in public with, or entertained in private 
by, the notorious Mrs. Frank L. Sharpe.”’ 

They were both of them pale, both trembling, both 
stiffened by hurt and rebellious pride. Bobby gazed at her 
a moment in a panic, and saw no relenting in her eyes, in 
her pose, in her compressed lips. She was still thinking of 
the way Mrs. Sharpe had looked at him. 

“Very well,” said he, quite calmly; “since our arrange- 
ments for this evening are off, I presume I may as well 
accept that invitation to dine at Sharpe’s,’’ and with this 
petty threat he left the house. 

At the Idlers’ he was met by a succession of grins that 
were more aggravating because for the most part they were 
but scantily explained. Nick Allstyne, indeed, did take 
him into a corner, and, with a vast show of secrecy, re- 
quested him to have an ordinance passed, through his new 
and influential friends, turning Bedlow Park into a polo 
ground; while Payne Whitney added insult to injury by 
shaking hands with him and most gravely congratulating 
him—but upon what he would not say. Bobby was half 
grinning and yet half angry when he left the club and 
went over for his usual half hour at the gymnasium. 
Professor Henry H. Bates was also grinning. 

“See you're butting in with the swell mob,” observed 
Mr. Bates cheerfully. ‘‘ Getting your name in the paper, 
ain’t you, along with the fake heavy-weights and the 
divorces?”’ and before Bobby’s eyes he thrust a copy of the 
yellowest of the morning papers, wherein it was set forth 
that Mr. and Mrs. Frank L. Sharpe had entertained a 
notable box party at the Orpheum, the night before, con- 
sisting of Samuel Stone, William Garland and Robert 
Burnit, the latter of whom, it was rumored, was soon to be 
identified with the larger financial affairs of the city, hav- 
ing already contracted to purchase a controlling interest 
in the Brightlight Electric Company. The paper had 
more to say about the significance of Bobby’s appearance 
in this company, as indicating the new political move 
which sought to ally the younger business element with 
the progressive party that had been so long in safe, sane 
and conservative control of municipal affairs, except for 
the temporary set-back of the recent so-called “ citizens’ 
movement” hysteria. Bobby frowned more deeply as he 
read on, and Mr. Bates grinned more and more cheerfully. 

“Here’s where it happens,’ he observed. ‘‘On the 
level, Bobby, did they hook you up on this electric deal?” 

“What's the matter with it?’’ demanded Bobby. 
“« After thorough investigation by my own lawyer and my 
own bookkeeper, the Brightlight proves to have been a 
profitable enterprise for a great many years, 
and is in as good condition now as it ever 
was. Why shouldn’t I go into it?” 

Biff winked. 

“Because it’s no fun being the goat,” he 
replied. ‘‘Say, tell me, did you ever earn a pull 
with this bunch?” 
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“Well, then, why should they hand you any- 
thing but the buzzer? If this is a good stunt 
don’t you suppose they’d keep it at home? 
Don’t you suppose that Stone could go out and 
get half the money in this town, if he wanted 
it, to put behind a deal that was worth ten 
per cent. a year and pickings? I don’t care 
what your lawyer or what Johnson says about 
it, 1 know the men. This boy Garland is a 
good sport, all right, but he’s for the easy- 
money crowd every time—and they’re going to 
make the next mayor out of him. Our local 
Hicks would rather be robbed by a lot of 
friendly stick-up artists than have their money 
wasted by a lot of wooden-heads, and after this 
election the old Stone gang will have their feet 
right back in the trough; yes! This is the way 
I figure the dope.- They’ve framed it up to 
dump the Brightlight Electric, and you're the 
fall guy. So wear pads in your derby, because 
the first thing you know the hammer’s going 
to drop on your coco.” 

“How do you find out so much, Biff?” re- 
turned Bobby, smiling. 

‘By sleeping seven hours a day in place of twenty-four. 
If some of the marks I know would only cough up .or a 
good, reliable alarm clock they’d be better off.” 

‘““Meaning me, of course,” said Bobby. “For that I'll 
have to manhandle you a little. Where’s your gloves?” 

For fifteen minutes they punched away at each other 
with soft gloves as determinedly and as energetically as if 
they were deadly enemies, and then Bobby went back up 
to his own office. He found Applerod jubilant and 
Johnson glum. Already Applerod heard himself saying to 
his old neighbors: “As Frank L. Sharpe said to me this 
morning ” or: ‘I told Sharpe ,’ or: “Say! Sam 
Stone stopped at my desk yesterday ,” and already he 
began to shine by this reflected glory. 

“T hear that you have decided to go into the Brightlight 
Electric,’ he observed. 

“Signed the papers this morning,” admitted Bobby. 

(Continued on Page 30) 


HE two tellers in a bank 
T might be likened to the 
“battery” in a baseball 
nine; the rest of the clerical force representing the fielders. 
And by the same token, the receiving end of the battery is 
just as important—in fact, is even more likely to ‘‘ head off 
a runner”’ than he who delivers the cash over the counter. 
One might suppose that the receiving teller, dealing 
only with the regular customers of the bank or their repre- 
sentatives, would become merely mechanical in his work — 
that he would not need to keep his wits about him in the 
same degree as his side partner. Nothing could be further 
from the truth; for nothing on earth is as tricky as money — 
currency —especially in the hands of people, some of whom 
never do the same thing the same way twice in succession. 
In such hands it becomes doubly tricky. It is also harder 
to handle, as, for instance, when it is handed in—a bunch 
of it—upside down, backs to fronts; ones, twos, fives, tens 
and so on, mixed up all kinds of ways. Of course, this 
always happens around three o’clock, when the teller 
might use a couple of extra hands to advantage. 

But the teller who has made friends of his customers 
and their employees has to contend with that sort of thing 
much less often than he who is a grouch or who simply 
appears to have no human interest in anything. And just 
here let me say that the personal equation enters into the 
receiving teller’s work to a degree beyond that of any man 
in the bank, not excepting the cashier. For not all cus- 
tomers are borrowers who must see him. Neither does 
the average depositor get a check cashed at the paying 
teller’s window every day—nor every three or four days. 
But the receiving teller-sees all of the principal customers 
practically every day, and he will have a rough or easy 
time of it just in proportion as he is liked or disliked by 
them. It is no disparagement of the teller to say that it is 
a difficult thing for him to treat all deposi- 
tors exactly alike. No matter how con- 
scientious he may be in that respect, he will 
unconsciously display little differences of 
manner. In this connection a most amus- 
ing illustration of how ‘‘money talks”’ 
occurred in another bank years ago, when I was bookkeeper. 

A poor workman—a cooper from down the river—came 
in one day and handed the teller a small slip of paper, 
asking him in the most matter-of-fact tone to collect 
‘‘what was due on it.”” It was a ticket of the Louisiana 
State Lottery, calling for fifteen thousand dollars, accord- 
ing to the list of winning numbers accompanying it. The 
teller made a salaam almost Oriental in its profundity and 
waved the man around to the president and cashier, who 
were chatting at the latter’s desk. The man, in a blue 
jumper, stood a few feet away, twisting his hat in his 
hand until there came a casual question as to his business. 

“T have drawn fifteen thousand dollars in the lottery, 
and I want you “¥ 

In an instant both president and cashier were on their 
feet, each one standing behind the chair he had been 
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But by Good Luck He Went Out to Lunch and Spied the Very Man 
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occupying. And they bowed like a couple of little China 
mandarins, or, rather, like our old friends, Gaston and 
Alphonse. 

Currency is tricky in so many ways that I have never 
yet seen a handler of it who claimed he knew it all, 
the many fake stories about the craft to the contrary. 
There is only one right way to count currency, and that 
is to pick it up in both hands and let it slip through the 
fingers in the way familiar to all. In this way one gets a 
good look at the whole note, unless working very swiftly. 
It is easy enough to detect a shortage in a package by 
thumbing it, but that method is not so sure when there is 
an over. An instance that happened some years ago will 
suffice to illustrate. In putting up a package of one thou- 


sand dollars in twenties (gold notes) I made an error of 
twenty. 


Quite contrary to custom, the paying teller 
asked me for just such a package 
to make up an amount for a specific 
purpose. This same package was 
handed him and he counted it— 
presumably. After some hours’ 
good hard sweating I ‘‘settled”’ 
twenty dollars short that day. 
Several days later the identical 
package came back to me through 
a customer. It was promptly 
pounced upon, broken open and 
counted. A lovely new twenty- 
dollar note was found in the middle 
of it, doubled up across the centre. 
The wrong end of that package 
had been thumbed each time. 


Filthy Lucre, Indeed 


dts are obvious reasons why 
this particular note was lovely, 
aside from its newness. Not all of 
them are lovely—except when they 
are yours. On the contrary, cur- 
rency is about the dirtiest stuff 
imaginable—filthy lucre—actually 
as well as figuratively. Take a 
package of ‘‘rags’’ coming from a 
small bank, say, or a rent collector. 
It may comprise notes recently 
handled by a retail fish dealer, a 
maker of cheap perfumery, the 
mixer ina fertilizer factory, and so 
on ad nauseam. The effect of such 
a conglomerate whole is only 
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equaled when the notes are sep- 
arated to be sent to the Sub- 
Treasury for redemption. Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson says there are good and bad germs con- 
stantly at war with one another. For this let us be thankful. 

When the teller snaps the last note of the bunch down 
with a jerk, looks up and says, ‘‘ You are short’’ so much, 
he may be speaking to the customer himself, to a boy or 
young woman employee, or to some person whom he has 
never seen before. A fine-looking old gentleman came up 
to my desk one day with a deposit of currency from a 
customer living in one of the lower counties. It had been 
carefully taken care of; in fact, the bundle had been 
mashed open against the man’s body. It was short some 
twenty or thirty dollars; and when he had counted it 
over he gave utterance to the most unique line of talk I 
ever heard. He would see his friend ‘‘bound hand and 
foot in Hades’’ before he would subject himself to such 
carelessness again. 

Now, seven times out of ten such a mistake is made by 
changing the notes after the deposit is made up—that is, 
substituting one denomination for another. It should 
never be done. Many times the person can instantly 
recall how the mistake has been made. They are not all 
like the woman who once handed me a sum which was ten 
dollars short. It was given back to her, with the request 
that she count it. 

“That cannot be wrong,” she exclaimed, “‘for it has 
been strapped in the book, and the book has been in my 
bag, and the bag has not been opened since I left home.”’ 
Each fact was accompanied by an emphatic nod of the 
head. 

‘“Did you count it just before you left home?” 

“Yes, I did; not once, but twice.”’ 

‘“With your gloves on or off?” 

“T don’t remember, but I know the 
correct amount was in that book when I 
handed it to you. The gloves have noth- 
ing to do.with it, and you know it.” 

It was a particularly nasty speech, 
spoken in a particularly nasty way. 

““Will you be good enough to walk around to the cashier 
and repeat that?”’ Instead, she pranced out. 

With my supposedly tough epidermis tingling a bit, I 
got husband on the ’phone right quick. ‘‘ Why, yes,”’ he 
laughed; ‘‘I took out ten ones and put back a ten-spot— 
wait a minute, hold the wire. I have it here,’ he said 
presently. ‘‘ My wife took the deposit upstairs, and then 
dressed for the street. She has dropped it on the floor.” 

“Thanks—and won’t you please ask her to handle your 
money without gloves hereafter, and to put on the gloves 
when she handles me?” and the incident is closed. 
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Trouble with Counterfeits 


HIS, of course, is an exception, for the vast majority of 

people are both decent as to manners and square as to 
money matters, at least so far as their dealings with banks 
are concerned. And then, once in a while you strike one 
who is simply too smart for anything. Such a one was 
a man who sent me a counterfeit silver dollar. It was a 
rather good-looking piece, but it had that peculiar, soapy 
feeling so characteristic of most counterfeit silver. It 
was sent back to him—a dollar being deducted from his 
ticket. A week or so later it came back in about a quart 
of loose stuff. It was again returned with the request 
that he keep it. It appeared the third time during the 
rush hour, but this trip it went back cut almost in half. 
The fellow came in on the hop. ‘‘ Vat righd hat you to do 
it?” he whined. ‘‘It was only a choke. Vat am I to do? 
Lose de dollar?’”’ Thereply was: “It is not a dollar in 
the first place, only a piece of lead.”’ 

Counterfeit silver is much easier to detect than notes 
that are spurious. A thorough knowledge of each note 
of each issue—its appearance fixed in the mind’s eye—is 
the best safeguard against them. Do not study a collec- 
tion of counterfeit notes, even when they are placed beside 
the good ones. That way madness lies. I know a teller 
who did that when he first took the job, and for days and 
weeks he was scared to death, stopping to scrutinize each 
note that did not look just right. 

And yet there have been some wonderfully good coun- 
terfeits. We all remember the fraudulent one-hundred- 
dollar silver certificate (Monroe head) that created such 
a sensation a few years ago. Its discovery by Mr. 
Cramer, of the Philadelphia Sub-Treasury, was owing to 
the fading of the red seal, an aniline dye having been used. 
The whole issue was retired by the Government. It had 
every teller in the country on the alert, so that when one 
of these notes was presented for deposit the owner was 
required to write his name on it, pending the decision of 
the Treasury Department as to its genuineness. 


A curious thing in connection with that great forgery — 
the history of which is absolutely unique in the annals of 
crime—is that while the men who engraved the plate were 
in prison, under the constant supervision of the officials, 
they procured the tools and materials—smuggled in to 
them—and actually succeeded in engraving a splendid 
counterfeit of the twenty-dollar greenback (Hamilton 
head), which was put in circulation through confederates 
who came to see them. It might be interesting to read a 
detailed description of that counterfeit: 

Very dangerous. Printed from engraved plates. The 
most noticeable defects in the note are in the portrait of 
Hamilton: the nose, instead of being round on the end, is 
brought to a sharp point; the chin, instead of being double, 
as in the genuine, is square; the head, from the back of 
the hair to the tip of the nose—on the line of the ear— 
is a fraction of an inch wider than the genuine; the 
work on the coat gives a flat effect and merges into 
the background in the lower part of the portrait. In the 
border, the small figures ‘‘20”’ are omitted between the 
“XX” (thus: ‘““X 20 X’’). In the octagonal ornament 
under the word ‘“‘ Washington ’’—centre face of note—the 
detail is so blurred that the little eight-pointed star form- 
ing centre of the ornament does not stand out in relief, as 
in the genuine. The note is printed on paper of very 
deceptive character, and has the distributed fibre. 


Is it any wonder that the study of counterfeits will get 
on a new teller’s nerve? The scarcity of counterfeits 
speaks volumes for the really magnificent work of our 
Secret Service, headed by that bundle of brain, nerve and 
ingenuity, Chief John E. Wilkie. 

Suppose the teller picks a certain note out of the bunch 
you hand him and, after examining it carefully, stamps 
“Counterfeit’’ across it in nice, big, 
black letters, and then hands it back to 
you. It is more than an even chance 
that you will be highly indignant, until 
he asks you if you would have passed 
it on, knowing it to be bad. Then it is 
time for you to look foolish and say 
“No.”’ But, curiously enough, many 
people would do that who would not 
steal. Hence the teller takes no chance; 
it is his duty, and you have no redress 
whatever. 

Can any one tell why silver coins are 
punched? It is said that most silver 
dollars which are punched are punched 
when new, strung on a cord and given 
to the baby to cut its teeth on. Con- 
sidering the price of a hard rubber ring, 
that is a poor explanation, but the 
nearest approach to one I have ever 
heard. Of course, gold is punched and 
sweated and rimmed, even the pieces 
split in half and the inside dug out. 
Often the teller finds a two-dollar-and- 
a-half piece or a five-dollar piece which 
has been used as a breastpin or bangle. 
The Government will not redeem such 
if any of the solder used in attaching the 
pin remains on the coin. 

Indeed, Uncle Sam is very particular 
in many other ways. For instance, when 
he calls for a statement of the bank’s 
condition, he wants to know not only how 
much money the bank has on hand, but how much of each 
kind: National bank notes (“bills of other banks’’), silver 
certificates, gold notes, and other legal tenders. So when 
the teller separates them as he counts them, thereby delay- 
ing you a bit longer, don’t call him an old maid. He 
wouldn’t do it if he didn’t have to. And—this in your 
ear—he calls that customer perfect who does it for him. 


How an Obliging Teller was Caught for Fifty 


HERE is a reason, too, why the teller, though he may 
not be busy at the time, requests you to make out 
your own deposit ticket, if your deposit consists partly of 
currency. A teller of my acquaintance once made out a 
lady’s ticket. It was for currency only. When her book 
was balanced some time later she claimed that the teller 
had made a mistake of fifty dollars. Oh, no, she had not 
examined the entry in her book at the time; she relied on 
his accuracy and honesty. She brought witnesses as to 
the amount of money given her at the savings-bank that 
day and told a generally straight tale, except the small 
vital part that was crooked. And the teller had to pay up 
for being accommodating. 

Did you ever make a deposit at the bank composed of 
checks, currency silver and a small amount of gold, tuck 
the gold away in your clothes, forgetting you have it, until 
the teller asks you for it? It need not cause you embar- 
rassment, for it is quite a common occurrence. But you 
needn’t be surprised if he breaks open a roll of standard 
silver dollars—if they are bound in thick paper—and 
counts them before you leave the window. I took such 
a roll once and failed to notice that the depositor’s name 
was not written on it. It turned out to be what my side 
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partner calls a “sausage grinder’’—that is, the roll con- 
sisted of a silver dollar, then a half dollar; a silver dollar, 
then a half, and so on; the thick paper making the roll 
perfectly smooth. Happening to remember the depositor, 
I called up his young man, with whom I had had serious 
trouble before. He came down and strenuously denied 
ownership. “ The firm’s name is not on it; how can you 
tell it came from us?’’ He was requested to open it. He 
found the inside of the paper to be the front of an envelope 
which bore his firm’s address. It was a curious piece of 
stupidity, and the young man did not last long. 


A Depositor Without a Conscience 


THE other hand, what must have been the feelings of 

a teller who every day for years had dealings with a man 
who had beaten him out of a good sum? You may know 
a thing absolutely, and yet be quite unable to prove it; 
in fact, might subject yourself to a suit for slander by 
giving tongue to it. By not so much as the flicker of an 
eyelash did this man suspect that the teller knew of the 
occurrence. One day, several years later, the man de- 
posited with the teller’s assistant a package of currency, 
guaranteeing the count. The teller broke it open and 
found it over just the amount he had settled short that 
day long before. The man was called around to the bank 
at once. A brand-new note was shoved at him and the 
teller looked him straight in the eye. The slow blood 


spread over the man’s face, his lips moved once or twice 
without a sound. Finally he said a word of thanks and 
went out, and that wasall. But some day that thing may 
rise up and smite him. 


All these things come ‘n the way of experience, which, 
curiously enough, does not lessen the teller’s faith in 
human nature. It is chiefly carelessness and ignorance 
with which he has to contend. 

It sounds absurd to say that the teller has to watch to 
see that a depositor writes his own name on his own 


ticket, doesn’t it? But it isa fact. One day a man came 


in to deposit some money for a friend. He wrote his own 
name on the ticket, at the same time handing in the book, 
which, of course, bore the name of the right man. The 
teller did not notice the difference in names; he got oily 
a glimpse of the man’s face as he departed. The result was 
this: When the bookkeeper saw the new name on the 
ticket, he made some caustic comment on the failure of 
the teller to write ‘‘new acct.”’ on it, to save him (the 
bookkeeper) the trouble of looking through the “small 
balances” to see if it was not an old account suddenly 
become active. That remark, overheard by chance, saved 
much trouble. For the bank had three hundred dollars 
of somebody’s money—had given a receipt for it by enter- 
ing the amount in the owner’s book. But who was the 
owner? He might check on it at any time and, if the 
check was thrown out, he would surely have the right to 
make serious trouble for the bank. The teller would be 
sure to get it good and hard. But by good luck he went 
out to lunch and spied the very man—a lawyer—who had 
made the deposit for his friend; so the rest was easy — 
except the attempt to make this lawyer see how he had 
done wrong. It is a curious thing; but I will leave it to 
the other members of my profession if those of the legal 
fraternity are not most ignorant as to bank business 
generally. One of them, with whom I had merely a bow- 
ing acquaintance, came in one day with an out-of-town 
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check. He knew no one in the bank but me. I didn’t care 
to take the responsibility and made the usual excuses (it 
is often very embarrassing), quoted rules and so on. ‘“‘ Why, 
the check is certified,’’ he said; ‘‘ you are taking no chances. 
A certified check is the same as money, isn’t it?” He 
would argue the matter. And when finally told—simply 
for the sake of argument—although the statement had no 
bearing on his case, that a certification could be forged 
as easily as the check itself, he went ‘‘up in the air”’ like 
a balloon—a toy one at that; and he has never yet come 
down low enough to nod to me, even. 

Then, again, to some people ‘‘exchange’’—that is, the 
cost of collecting out-of-town items—is merely a form of 
graft—nothing less. There are those who cannot or will 
not understand that the cost of a bank’s collections 
amounts to thousands of dollars a year. It devolves upon 
the receiving teller, who makes these charges (on cash 
items), to make the explanations of them to the new or 
ignorant customer who protests against the “‘picayune, 
contemptible thing,” as I have heard it called. One man 
who used to deposit with us was the source of much amuse- 
ment during the process of calculating and deducting the 
exchange from his ticket. He would twist and squirm, as 
if in physical pain, as though I were cutting away part of 
his anatomy; and once, when as much as a dollar and a 
half was deducted, he actually groaned aloud, and walked 
up and down, fanning himself. He finally left us for some 
smaller bank, not bound by the Clearing-House rule. 

Occasionally, the teller has to resort to all sorts of expe- 
dients to keep a depositor from being humiliated in his 
own eyes, or, as he might think, in the eyes of those in 
line beside him. The cashier may have information as to 
the status of a depositor’s affairs which 
leads him to caution the teller, or the 
latter may receive an order not to take 
Blank’s deposit without submitting it 
to the cashier. Any hesitation or extra 
long scrutiny and the man may say: 
“Oh, you don’t have to take it, you 
know.” 

Not long since a new depositor stood 
looking at me, waiting to have the entry 
made in his book—an out-of-town 
check, it was. I apparently dropped 
the check behind the money tray and, 
turning quickly, said, ‘‘Hello,”’ as 
though some one had called me through 
the confused sound of adding machines, 
thumping of rubber stamps, and so on. 
Then: ‘‘ Excuse me, sir, just a moment,” 
picked up the check and slipped back 
to submit it. My guess that he was one 
of the touchy, belligerent kind was right; 
for he growled: ‘‘It seems to me you 
could have made that entry before you 
left the counter.”” That was true, but 
it is also true that, had he known the 
reason for my trip, he would have 
been mortally offended. For a long 
time this man was the worst grouch I 
ever saw; his attitude being that of 
acute hypercriticism, until the desire to 
thrust my head through the window 
and simply bark at him was almost 
irresistible. 

But, happily, the pleasant side of it all far outweighs 
the other. The clerical force is quick to get on to the 
peculiarities of customers, and often much quiet fun is the 
result, especially if one of the force is a ‘‘funny one.” 
There used to be a customer who had the habit of ‘‘rub- 
bering” around in every direction, at the same time pick- 
ing with thumb and finger at the red stubble on his face. 
The gesture was irresistibly funny. It was exactly that of 
a very dainty person, dr‘nking out of a cup with the little 
finger stuck out at an angle. A sharp s-s-s-t from the 
teller one day caused the who’e force to look up at him. 
And the funny one began: ‘‘One, I love! Two, I love! 
Three, I love, I say!’”’ as the man picked at his beard. It 
was taken up in a flash by first one, then another, and by 
the time the familiar verse was finished—on the opposite 
side of the big room—the whole place was in a suppressed 
roar of laughter. 

Can any one tell whence comes the superstition that 
the two-dollar bill—‘‘she note,” as it is called—is bad 
luck? There is one man I know who is firmly con- 
vinced of it. He came in one day last winter, and [ 
offered him in change two of these bills, at the same time 
pooh-poohing him into taking them against his will. The 
next day his employer appeared and said, laughing: 
“Blank is going to send you a doctor’s bill; he slipped on 
an iron grating and broke his ankle five minutes after you 
gave him those two-dollar bills.”’ 

So it may be seen that something new is always turn- 
ing up. I once spent hours looking for a five-dollar gold 
piece that had dropped in the fold of my trousers, turned 
up at the bottom. 

It has been my good fortune never to have run across 
anything crooked or sinister on the inside. 
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Two Teachers, Some Time-Tables 
and a Trip to Europe 


even over Manhattan Island nature pours 

her mysterious flood of fresh and teeming 
life; when the air that is pregnant with earthy 
odors, the parks that are budding with delicate 
green, and the streets that are ringing with shouts of the 
youngsters, are rousing in the souls of four millions the 
old vague, restless feelings of spring; deep through it all, 
from the North River there sounded a bellow, muffled and 
low and long drawn out, the voice of an ocean liner, out- 
ward bound for the open seas. 

Listening at her wide-open window, she hungrily imaged 
it all. The huge gray ship, swinging slowly around in the 
river, the long decks blackened with people and dotted 
with waving flecks of white, the enlivening crash of the 
music, the smoke pouring thicker and thicker up from the 
great, round funnels, and, as the leviathan got under way, 
the sparkling waves, the spray at her bow, and the hazy, 
fresh, blue vista opening far ahead. 

With an explosive upward breath she blew a rebellious 
wisp of hair from her black eyes; these eyes gleamed, she 
pursed her lips, and again bent sternly to her work. She 
was going abroad the end of June for the first time in her 
life. 

As she bent over the pile of monotonous school exer- 
cises, with her blue pencil making quick crosses and 
dashes under the errors, from time to time that muffled 
bellow sounded fainter and fainter from far down the bay. 

In sheer exasperation the little teacher smiled. And, 
staring out into the deepening twilight, so rich and dis- 
turbing with all its glad awakening life, other scenes rose 
vividly: the crowded, laughing Paris boulevards at night; 
quaint, mysterious, crooked streets in 
old Italian towns; cool, fresh German 
gardens; the cheery hum of Deutscher 
voices; dreamy music floating under 
the spreading, gnarled old trees; and 
somewhere high above, with all around 
the snowy Alpine peaks reddening in 
the afterglow, a long, gray road wind- 
ing down the valley to the stout little 
inn with the curling smoke, to the warm, 
spicy supper and the soft, Swiss feather 
bed. The girl bit her lips and made a 
prodigious blue jab with her pencil. 

She had few friends. For during the 
two winters here in New York, with 
the long-dreamed-of journey looming 
steadily closer, she had spent her spare 
hours in public libraries and here in 
her room, eagerly storing her mind with 
the famous scenes and the legends and 
droll little yarns of the road, from 
histories, magazines and the latest vol- 
umes of travel. The room was small 
and scantily furnished. Her clothing 
was plain. She had saved every pos- 
sible penny. 

That same week there came a long 
letter from her old home, a farm high 
up in the New Hampshire mountains. 
The handwriting was large, simple and 
distinct, and so was the story it told. 


At THE end of one of those April days when 
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Her young brother Jim had dropped a lighted match 
in the hayloft of the barn, they had had barely time to 
get out the horses and cows, everything else had gone. 
And the new farm year was about to begin. 

She read the letter slowly, read it many times. She 
could not sleep that night, and on Sunday morning she 
took a long, reflective walk up in Central Park, where the 
vagabond birds were arriving by thousands from winter 
wanderings down in the South. Monday afternoon she 
sent a check to her father. Later she went to the steam- 
ship office and canceled her reservation. And then she 
returned to her room, took up the blue pencil, and jabbed 
and crossed and underlined with a vicious sparkle in her 
eyes. Suddenly she stopped, turned round and looked 
into the mirror. 

.‘Jim,” she said at last, in a low and solemn voice, “‘I’d 
like to wring your little neck!” And feeling somewhat 
better she resumed her work. But that night again she 
lay awake, listening angrily and against her will to the 
rough, discordant hubbub from the harbor. 

On the following Friday afternoon, in the public school 
where she worked, the Principal summoned her to his 
room. She entered with an air of easy assurance, quaking 
deep inside. He sat at his desk, tall, powerful, lean—a 
grave, stern man of thirty-five. 

“What's wrong?” he asked. She caught the note of 
pity in his gruff, quiet voice. 
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“Ten Minutes Later, 
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‘What do you mean?” she asked, so severely 
that she herself started. 

“T mean,” he replied, with pity unruffled, “ that 
you are looking completely worn out, that your 
work in the classroom is listless. It seems to have 
lost its accustomed snap—if I may use the expression.’ 

“You may,’ she said hurriedly. He stared, and she 
blushed at her impudence. Giddy and dazed, she glanced 
up again, caught the ghost of a twinkle in his gray eyes, 
and acting upon a blind, feminine instinct she smiled, 
came close to his desk and said in a low, confidential tone: 

“Tt’s the bellow of a ship. It comes from the river, 
you know. And ” she stopped. For the Principal 
had given a curious, little start. He recovered himself 
with a frown. 

“The bellow of a ship?” he repeated slowly. ‘‘ What a 
remarkable ailment!’’ And he looked at her in such a 
completely bewildered way that the girl, who had now 
collected her whirling thoughts, smiled again and said 
simply: 

“T was going abroad the end of June. On account of 
trouble at home I have had to give up my passage. I’m 
a little disappointed. You see, I’ve been planning the 
trip for some time.” ‘ 

“Ah!” His broad, square jaws snapped tight, like a 
door that is slammed to hide secrets within. ‘Believe 
me,” he said, in a voice dry asa bone, ““Iamsorry!’”’ He 
turned his head and looked out of the window, with a 
manner so distinctly bored that the girl gave a shrug of 
utter detest and started to leave the room. 

“One moment.”” He was regarding her now with a 
puzzled scowl. 

“Well?” she asked. His face cleared; the Principal 
was himself again. 

“My dear young woman,” he said incisively, ‘‘these 
disappointments are part of life. It is the business of 
reasonable minds to take them as they come. And I sin- 
cerely trust that you may acquire sufficient self-control— 
to forget this little pleasure dream—and go cheerfully on 
with your regular duties here at school. I may add,” 
he continued deliberately, “‘that such a 
course is the one most apt to restore your 
vigor, and ” he hesitated. 

“To retain my position in school,”’ she 
finished sharply. 

“Precisely.” Again she started out. 
“But believe me,” he said, as he bent 
over his desk, ‘“‘I am sorry—very.” 

“Thank you,’’she snapped, and flounced 
out of the room. 

And slowly interlacing his long, bony 
fingers the Principal looked up with a 
diabolie grin. 

“What a—remarkable ailment,’ he 
repeated. 

During the next two weeks, every morn- 
ing at ten o’clock he appeared at the door 
of her classroom, and stood there watch- 
ing her work. 


geography teacher. Such dreary things 
as boundaries, populations, principal cities 
and products she had a way of enlivening 


Up to this time she had been a splendid © 
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by pictures so graphic and stories so thrilling that even 
the sleepiest urchins would quiver and start from their 
seats with eager grunts of delight. And now, under the 
goad of the Principdl’s presence, pale except for one 
bright spot on either cheek, the little teacher smiled and 
racked her brains for the gay, old stories and scenes. She 
tingled deep with wounded pride, strove hard to appear 
at her ease. At the huge maps on the wall, asking ques- 
tions, biting her lips, describing, narrating, she seemed 
barely to notice his presence, and struggled to hold the 
eyes of a hundred fluttering small girls. But in vain. 
She could see their sharp, excited glances constantly turn- 
ing back to the corner behind her. As day followed day 
and still he came, she saw these glances fill with ire. And 
when he was gone, a bedlam of whispers, loud and clear, 
reached her burning ears. 

‘““He’s a-goin’ to fire her!”’ burst from one pair of femi- 
nine lips. 

“ Ain’t he the mean one!” whispered an intimate friend. 
“With her so sick an’ beautiful—an’ thin—an’ tryin’ hard 
—an’ sweet! Ain’t he!”’ 

There was only one chubby German mite who had noth- 
ing at all tosay. She sat in the second row from the front, 
and through her big spectacles she eyed the man in eager, 
prying, fascinated silence. For hersuch things 
as populations seemed far off in another world. 
And at times, as she watched, a sudden‘thrill 
of joy seemed passing up and down her spine. 

Two weeks passed, and still the silent 
visits. And now the little teacher, feeling 
herself more conscious and awkward and 
stupid each day, fevered and aching in every 
limb from the wakeful nights of growing sus- 
pense, felt her indignation rise, boiling hot 
and ready to pour forth. She set her lips the 
tighter and went on. She was not afraid; 
she had always loved a fight. But, little by 
little, though she barely gave him a glance, 
the powerful, sinister form of the Principal 
loomed in her mind as a demon, a symbol of 
all the steady, monotonous drudging that she 
detested most in life. 

At last, one hot morning, she broke off in 
her work, turned to him sharply, took a fierce 
grip on herself, and looked quietly up. 

“May I speak to you in the hall?” she 
asked. He gave a startled smile. 

“ Assuredly you may,” he said, and with 
grave, old-fashioned courtesy he held the door 
for her to pass. Once outside she closed it 
gently, and wheeled around with flaming 
cheeks. Just fora moment the little teacher 
became a fiery beauty in her wrath. 

“Well?” he asked uneasily. 

“Well?” she repeated in low, shaking tones. 
They looked at each other in silence. 

“You are right,” he said. ‘‘I have been 
here too often. I have been here,” he added, 
““more than I realized.” 

“And now?” she asked. 

“ And now,” he went on calmly, “‘I should 
like, if you will allow me, to come to see you 
this evening and have a long talk. I havea 
plan,” he added quickly, noting her frown of 
surprise, ‘‘a definite plan which may prove 
of assistance. I cannot conveniently set it 
forth here in the school. It is—h’m—some- 
what too extensive.’’ Again she caught that 
ghost of a twinkle. ‘‘ Believe me,” he added, 
“my dear young woman, your Principal is at 
this moment trying to do his best.” . 

“His duty!’’ The words escaped her. 

“His pleasure,” he corrected, with a quiet, 
good-humored smile. He had the upper hand 
again, and felt that he had, and so did she. 
The girl looked down at her shabby shoes. 

“TI can’t quite see the reason,’ she said grudgingly. 
“But—I shall be glad to see you. You have my address,”’ 

“Precisely at eight,” said the Principal, and he walked 
importantly down the hall. 

That evening, as the hands of her tiny brass clock crept 
toward the appointed hour, she sat bolt upright at her 
desk, suspiciously watching the blank and innocent door. 
Now and then she threw a nervous glance about her. The 
soft, red curtain was drawn close over the alcove where 
stood her bed and her dressing-table; throughout the 
room various things had been removed; the sanctum had 
been made as bare and impersonal as possible. When 
the clock began striking the hour she shivered, then 
laughed at herself, and began writing a letter. And as the 
minutes dragged on, her lips began to curl in a slight 
sneer. Even this model of duty could be late. 

He arrived at a quarter-past eight, and was ushered up 
by the plump and excited landlady. The girl greeted him 
calmly, in such a businesslike way that the disappointed 
matron quickly withdrew. And for a moment the pair 
eyed each other in silence. In the small, low-ceilinged 
room he seemed doubly tall and powerful; his face was 


slightly flushed, and over his high and_.glistening forehead 
his sandy hair was tumbled about in the most ludicrous 
fashion. The Principal was plainly off his ground. This 
she saw, and on her lips there appeared a sweet, cruel smile. 

“You are somewhat late,”’ she ventured. 

“Precisely!’? He drew out his handkerchief and began 
carefully polishing his glasses. “I was about to remark 
it myself,” he said, holding the glasses up to the light. 
“And by way of excuse,’ he continued, putting them on 
and surveying her sternly, “I may add that for the last 
ten minutes I have attended a concert down the street.”’ 
Through the open window the jovial throb of a hurdy- 
gurdy reached their ears. ‘‘I found it conducive,” he 
added gravely, “‘to calm, clear, logical thought—of which 
I stood somewhat in need.’”’ The little teacher smiled. 

“For to be quite frank,” he blurted, ‘‘I am proceeding 
upon a mere supposition.” Abruptly he went to the table 
and began unwrapping the package which he had held 
nervously under one arm. ‘A glance,’’ he said, without 
looking up, “‘ will be sufficient. If what I have here does 
not prove of interest, please let me know at once and I 
shall promptly retire.” 

In profound silence they bent over the table. The 
wrappings fell back, disclosing a mass of maps, steamship 


For Two Long Weeks They Had Been Tramping 


pamphlets, newspaper clippings and sundry other mys- 
terious bundles, all neatly folded and tied in bright red 
cord. 

With a gasp the girl straightened. Once more wiping 
his glasses, the Principal began unfolding the bundles 
carefully, one by one. 

A tattered newspaper clipping slipped unnoticed from 
his hand. It was a picture of a ragged, bare-headed, 
laughing little boy. When he caught her looking at it he 
turned red to the roots of his hair. She picked it up, and 
as she scanned it closer the expression on her face deep- 
ened into sheer amazement. 

“Quite irrelevant, I assure you,” he said hurriedly. 

“Ts this—you ?”’ she asked. He scowled. 

“Believe me,” he said, “I had not intended to introduce 
an element so personal. But now you have seen it, | am 
forced to admit—between you and me, young woman, 
quite between you and me—that when I was a lad on a 
Rhode Island farm I had a strange propensity—for run- 
ning away!” Over the little teacher’s brow a brown curl 
excitedly tumbled; she blew it fiercely out of her eyes. 
The Principal grew desperate. ‘That propensity,’’ he 
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growled, “has been entirely overcome, as you know!”’ 
She stared. 

“‘T know nothing,” she said slowly. Her gaze was most 
disturbing. He took a turn around the room. 

“To be brief,’ he said, wheeling back. ‘‘I ran away not 
once, but several times. That picture was taken in 
Providence, where, at the age of eleven, I was interviewed 
by the press. I grew up and became a teacher. I found 
my work absorbing, and my work has been my life. I 
have had few friends. My summer vacations I have spent 
in tramping; I have covered some twenty States in all. 
My winter evenings I spend on serious study; and occa- 
sionally, by way of diversion—this!” He turned abruptly 
back to the table. There followed an awkward pause. 

“ Are you going abroad this summer?” she asked in 
ominous tones. 

“T am not,” he said. ‘And what is more, I probably 
never shall.’ Her face grew a shade more friendly. 

‘That is strange,” she said. ‘“‘ May I ask why not?” 

“Habit, my dear young woman, habit. My plans, as 
you see here, have been extensive; I have even worked 
them out in practical detail. And, by some psychological 
process that I cannot explain, in the planning I have grad- 
ually grown uneasy; I do not care to have the expecta- 
tions of years shattered by a rash mistake. 
Hence, I stay at home.” 

“Yes,”’-said the girl, “I can understand 
that.’’ The Principal beamed. 

“Tam glad you can,” he said. “For my 
proposition is this. Your summer’s tour has 
become impossible, but you seem unable to 
throw it aside. I therefore suggest that you 
adopt my course, which is inexpensive and 
involves none of the many discomforts of 
travel. And if, in your nightly excursions 
over the planet, you care to profit by the 
experience of a veteran stay-at-home tourist, 
I may be able to give you hints that will help 
to smooth the way.’”’ He paused. “ Does the 
proposition appeal?” he asked. 

‘Tt does,” she replied decidedly. 

“Then,” said the Principal, “‘ we may pro- 
ceed without further delay.’’ And he sat 
down to the table. He spread out an im- 
mense stiff, crackling map, upon which, 
through the various countries of Europe, a 
heavy line of black wound its devious way, 

“My route for the coming summer,” he 
muttered. ‘‘ There is only one hard problem 
left unsolved. It is part of this wretched 
puzzle of time. A bare six weeks abroad, and 
the opportunities are bewildering in their 
attractiveness. Nowhere!’’ He laid his finger 
sternly on one spot. ‘How can I get from 
Venice to Lucerne, leaving Venice at four 
P. M., stopping to make two most appealing 
detours, and still reaching Lucerne in time 
for breakfast, with the whole long day before 
me?” As he spoke he had savagely untied a 
bundle of time-tables. ‘‘ That,’ he growled, 
“is the problem.” 

In complete dismay, for the first time in 
her life, the little teacher fixed her eyes on 
the intricate labyrinth of figures, arrivals, 
departures and close connections, which 
Europe complacently offers to frenzied 
American tourists. 

“T had never thought of that,’ she mur- 
mured faintly. The Principal looked grimly 
around. 

“Then you have it all before you,” he said. 


From that night on, twice a week, he came 
and spent the evening. 

And as these two bent over the European 
world there began a deep, unceasing struggle 
between them. That Lucerne-Venice problem solved, the 
Principal found others, and glancing back and forth from 
the time-tables to the map, he searched and glistened and 
muttered until his fellow-tourist fairly writhed in anguish. 
Night after night she adroitly turned his attention to the 
gay, delightful human side. But always, after a kindly 
smile of interest, he would suddenly ery: 

“ Attractive—very! A decided addition to that week— 
if we can crowd it in! It involves some changes in con- 
nection, some most perplexing changes. But let us only 
keep our heads and we shall find a way.” And back he 


would plunge into the labyrinth. 


Bravely, many nights, the little teacher followed, with 
a weary, patient sigh. But at last the evening came when 
she could stand it not one moment longer. 

““Wait!”’ Her voice was low, but her nostrils quivered. 
The Principal looked around. ‘Time-tables,’’ she cried, 
“must be left from this night on entirely out of the game! 
Otherwise,’’ she added calmly, “I refuse to play.” 

The Principal sat erect, to his full height, and regarded 
her in mute reproach. 

(Continued on Page 27) 


A Woman ona 
Salary 


AM a woman whose 
| salary permitted her 
to save five hundred 
dollars yearly. This 
amount was too little for 
real-estate investment, 
and I had no opportuni- 
ties to find good small 
loans or mortgages; so 
I had to be content for 
the time being with the 
three per cent. interest 
given by savings-banks. 
In the summer of 
1904 my attention was 
directed to the stock 
market, and, after careful 
study, I invested in Steel 
common, buying out- 
right two hundred shares 
at twelve dollars a share. 
I intended this for an 
investment rather than 
a speculation, but when 
Steel common reached 
thirty-two dollarsa 
share, five months later, 
it seemed wise to sell and 
I did so, clearing two 
thousand dollars. I in- 
vested my gains ina bank 
stock worth two hundred dollars a share. This stock 
pays a quarterly dividend of three per cent., and, because 
of undivided profits, is now worth two hundred and thirty 
dollars a share. It is my present intention to keep the 
stock as a permanent investment. 

In July, 1905, after the bottom dropped out of the Steel 
Foundries pool, I bought twenty shares of the preferred 
stock at thirty-six. I expected to have to wait some time 
before getting a chance to sell at a profit, but my investi- 
gation had given me faith in the ultimate recovery of the 
stock. In December it suddenly jumped to over fifty 
and I sold at fifty-one, clearing three hundred dollars. 
Perhaps this should be set down to luck rather than to 
good judgment, as the stock fell again and now is quoted 
in the thirties. 

The next year I met with my first loss. Departing 
from my method of investigating before buying, I bought 
Coppers on the strength of a ‘‘tip”’ given me by a friend 
who claimed to have inside information. I bought two 
hundred shares at three dollars a share and sold them for 
just half asmuch. I lost three hundred dollars, but con- 
gratulated myself that I lost no more, for the stock dropped 
to sixty cents. 

In April, 1907, I bought ten shares of Illinois Central 
stock at one hundred and forty-five. Although Illinois 
Central is now twenty points lower than when I bought, 
the dividends are still the same, and as I bought it for a 
permanent investment, I have no wish to sell. Also, Iam 
sure that the future will see my investment double in 
value. 

The October panic almost put an end to my investments, 
but when Swift’s stock dropped into the seventies I knew 
it was far below its real value, and I bought twenty shares 
at seventy-nine. I have since sold these shares at ninety- 
one, making on this transaction two hundred and forty 
dollars. 

To sum up: During Jess than four years I have made 
outright $2540, and lost outright three hundred dollars; 
I hold bank stock worth three hundred dollars more 
than I paid for it, and railroad stock worth one hundred 
and fifty dollars less than I paid for it; if I were to 
sell them at present prices my total gain would be more 
than twenty-four hundred dollars, whi'’e interest on my 
savings during that time would not have reached two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

All this may seem ‘‘small potatoes” to rich men or to 
heavy speculators, but it shows the opportunities afforded 
by the Stock Exchange to small investors, a class debarred. 
by the smallness of their capital from almost all other 
legitimate enterprises. 

To guard against loss, I believe, the small investor, like 
myself, should investigate the securities he wishes to buy 
as carefully as he would investigate a farm or a flat build- 
ing; that he should steer clear of ‘‘tips,’’ buy when the 
market is low, and buy outright instead of on margin; that 
he should never speculate so heavily that a loss may ruin 
him, or tie up so much money that he cannot afford to wait 
for the market to change. I think, if he follows some such 
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rules as these, and at the same time uses as much discre- 
tion, forethought and good judgment as he would use in 
any other business, his chances of loss are no greater than 
are those of the merchant, manufacturer or farmer. 
—H-R. 


Plucking the Money Tree 


Y “WALL STREET” experience was brief but edu- 
cational. I started because I was ambitious to make 
money inordinately fast. McKinley and Bryan were run- 
ning for the Presidency, the free silver agitation was on, 
and there was great shrinkage in all securities. I believed 
McKinley would be elected; I knew little about Ontario 
and Western stock, but I did know it was cheaper than it 
had been for some years. Having only small capital and 
much cheerfulness, and wishing to lose neither, I bought a 
small block outright at eleven; that was caution. I sold 
it a few days after McKinley’s election at sixteen; in a 
measure, that was luck. 

Next came the slump that inevitably follows any sudden 
boom in the stock market. At what I thought was the 
bottom I bought D. &. H. outright, but I hypothecated 
my stock several times, using the proceeds to buy more 
after each operation. I was fortunate again, and soon 
turned a nice profit. This was like plucking from the 
proverbial ‘‘money tree.’’ I conceived the idea that the 
secret of success lay simply in buying cheap and selling 
high. 

Glancing over the financial horizon my eyes lighted on 
cotton and, keeping ten dollars in the bank for each dollar 
I put up, I bought a ‘‘future.’’ The price was 5.81, and 
according to all laws of nature it was at or below the cost 
of production; but if nature’s laws as published were cor- 
rect, the poor cotton growers must have been in bad shape 
when later it sold at 5.05. I held on; now one thousand 
dollars behind, now two hundred dollars ahead, then be- 
hind again. I transferred that option four times and held 
on nearly two years before the rise came. Finally it 
reached 7.70 and, having a snug little sum to my credit, I 
determined to close out. I had been dealing through a 
well-known firm and, through a friend, had met one of its 
recognized cotton experts. He earnestly advised me to 
hold on, saying cotton would reach 10 by September. I 
was obdurate and cashed my check. If persistency helped 
so did luck; my profit was safe in a Brooklyn bank two 
weeks later when the firm failed for millions, but cotton 
did reach 10 soon afterward. 

My confidence waned, but not my ambition. I glanced 
around again. Coffee was low. I had obtained an intro- 
duction to members of a prominent coffee brokerage firm. 
Both of them said: ‘‘Don’t buy; there is nothing to 
justify a rise.” I was persuaded to leave my order to buy 
on the first ten-point drop. It didn’t drop; it went up. 
Had I been more pig-headed I would have been far richer 
two weeks later. That was more luck, but bad luck. If, 
I argued, it takes years to learn less about these matters 
than one knows who knows nothing about them I am 
better off out of it. That is why I quit. (OFS 


A Little Dip into the Sugar Bowl 


y NEE fifteen months ago I needed money—needed 
it badly. I had obligated myself to take over a 
property costing several thousand dollars and had about 
fifteen hundred with which to finance the deal. Twenty- 
five hundred was required, however, and I was depend- 
ing on the settling of an estate for the additional 
thousand. But, about six weeks before the date upon 
which I had agreed to make settlement, I received word 
that complications had arisen which would indefinitely 
postpone the settling of the estate, and I, therefore, found 
myself in a very awkward position. I had paid five hun- 
dred dollars ‘‘down money,” and unless I could raise a 
thousand dollars inside of six weeks I stood to lose the five 
hundred and the property as well. 

After unavailing efforts in several directions I turned to 
the stock market. With no knowledge other than a care- 
ful investigation of the prices at which the leading stocks 
had sold for several years past, I selected ‘‘Sugar” as 
being less erratic than some and because it seemed to be 
selling quite a distance below its high-water price. I 
bought one hundred shares and put up my fifteen hundred 
as margin. 

Immediately the price began to go down. From 181 it 
went to 130, to 128, to 126, to 124—at this point I received 
a call from the brokers for more margin. How I raised the 
money I don’t know; where before it had seemed impossible 
to produce a thousand, now—with the ever-present dread 
of losing all I had—I managed to secure it. Two fifty from 
one friend, a hundred from another, two hundred from a 
third, fifty from a fourth—at last (and inside of twenty 
four hours) I had it. Incidentally, I never again want to 
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live through another day like that one—the rebuffs, the 
cold turndowns from supposed warm friends, the begging 
for loans, and, all the time, the market going down, down, 
down, gave me, I believe, the few gray hairs I have. 

On the day of the panic—last March a year ago—Sugar 
touched 114, and I had given up all hope and had nerved 
myself to see my friends’ money, my own and the property 
disappear; but the next morning brought a change and my 
hope once more rose. I managed to secure an extension of 
time of the date of purchase, and waited, hoping against 
hope, not that I could make some money, but that I might 
at least come out with a fairly whole skin. When the price 
had crawled up to 122 I sold. I dared hold on no longer, 
and I had to take the property or forfeit my five hundred 
dollars. 

In all I lost about a thousand. I managed to place a 
second mortgage on the place for a thousand, and although 
my debts had increased by the thousand I owed my 
friends, and although the place was mortgaged for a thou- 
sand more than I had expected, I breathed calmly once 
more and swore ‘‘never again.’’ Since then ‘‘Sugar”’ has 
been down as low as 94. Had [held on I would indeed have 
been insolvent. 

I am convinced that if a person will buy any leading 
industrial or railroad stock, with the exception of a few 
entirely speculative issues—being careful to buy one that 
is and has been for some time past paying dividends, and 
being sure to buy at a price twenty to twenty-five per 
cent. below its high-water mark made during the preced- 
ing two or three years, and further, and most important 
of all, being sure to pay at least seventy-five per cent. of its 
value in cash, leaving but twenty-five per cent. on 
““margin’’—the chances are ten to one that he will not lose. 
He may have to wait a year, maybe two years, but he will 
not lose in the end. 

On the other hand, a small margin, even a large one on 


some stocks, spells ultimate ruin. I have had my lesson, I 


have learned it, I am glad it was no worse. —=R ap: 


The Road to Nervous Prostration 


N 1895 I was introduced to the speculating mania. 
Before this I had always been a staid and thrifty wage- 
worker, depositing from my thirty-five dollars a week in 
two building associations, and with the accumulation buy- 
ing some good municipal bond. Then the example of those 
around me induced me to invest in Cripple Creek stocks. 
It was the song of the Siren—to buy stocks for a few cents 
a share and see them climb higher and higher, to a dollar 
or more at times. That program looked good to me, so 
I tried it with the usual ups and downs, alternating be- 
tween hope and despondency. But this was only the 
beginning of the road to nervous prostration. 

A few days after McKinley’s election, November, 1896, 
I finally summoned up enough courage to try the New 
York stock market. I bought fifty shares L. & N., deposit- 
ing three per cent. margin. The broker who took my 
order—a gentleman of the old school he was, by the way— 
shook his head wisely. Nevertheless, I more than doubled 
my money in a day or two. That was the proverbial 
beginner’s luck. It led me on from a few small successes 
to some horrible mistakes. Also it led me into the Chicago 
wheat pit. 

I shall never forget the day when two hundred shares of 
Burlington, that I had sold short, went against me ten 
points. That meant two thousand dollars. I was notified 
to protect my margin. I walked down the street in a 
dazed condition to the broker’s office. On his friendly 
advice to close out I nodded my head. Then I sank down 
into a chair in a miserable heap and cried like a baby. 
The wrongness of it all dawned upon me. I had used 
money of my mother’s that had been intrusted to my 
care. The thought of that made my misery worse. Well, 
by strict and rigid economy I got out of this tangle and 
made a firm resolution never to speculate again, which I 
have kept to this day. 

There is a fascination in margin speculation that lifts 
one right off his feet. Reason, discrimination and sense 
of proportion, all go overboard! What's worse, you can’t 
distinguish right from wrong any more. Only the dollar 
looks true and right. The ethical nature of the person that 
speculates like I did is completely undermined, his mental 
vision is so distorted that, finally, only that looks right 
which brings the profit his way. 

The pillars of the Stock Exchange talk solemnly about 
speculation being a basic element of all business. It is a 
piece of sophistry to call the risk and uncertainty of things 
mundane by the name of speculation, and to deduce from 
that that speculation is right. But the kind I was in and 
which is fostered by the Exchange along with the so-called 
legitimate kind is not right, and there should be some way 
of ending it. Sone 


CHAPTER XVII 
OME minutes later, on the 
S northward speeding train, 
he left Portlaw playing soli- 
taire in their own compartment, 
and, crossing the swaying corridor, entered the state- 
room opposite. Miss Wilming was there, reading a 
novel, an enormous bunch of roses, a box of bon- 
bons and a tiny kitten on the table before her. The 
kitten was so young that it was shaky on its legs, 
and it wore very wide eyes and a blue bow. 

‘Hello, Dolly,” he said pleasantly. She answered 
rather faintly. 

““What a voice—like the peep of aninfant sparrow! 
Are you worrying?” 

“A little.” 

“You needn’t be. Alphonse will make a noise, of 
course, but you needn’t mind that. The main thing 
in life is to know what you want to do and do it. 
Which I’ve never yet done in my life. Zut! Flute! 
—as our late Count Alphonse might say. And he'll 
say other remarks when he finds you’ve gone, Dolly.” 
And Malecourt, who was a mimic, shrugged and raised 
his arms in Gallic appeal to the gods of wrath, until 
he mouthed his face into a startling resemblance to 
that of the bereft nobleman. 

Then he laughed a little—not very heartily; then, 
in a more familiar réle, he sat down opposite the girl 
and held up one finger of admonition and consolation. 

‘The main thing, Dolly, was to get clear of him— 
and all that silly business. Yes? No? Bon! 

And now everything is cleared up between us, and 
I’ve told you what I’d do—if you really wanted a 
chance. I believe in-chances for people.” 

The girl, who was young, buried her delicate face 
in the rosesand lookedathim. The kitten, balanced — 
on tiny, wavering legs, stared hard at him, too. He 
looked from girl to kitten, conscious of the resem- 
blances, and managed to smother a smile. 

“You said,’ he repeated severely, ‘‘that you 
wanted a chance. I told you what I could and 
would do: see that you live and dress decently, 
stand for your musical, dramatic, athletic and 
terpsichorean education and drilling—but not for 
one atom of nonsense. Is that clear?” 

She nodded. 

“Not one break; not one escapade, Dolly. It’s 
up to you.” 

“T know it.” 

“All right, then. What’s passed doesn’t count. 
You start in and see what youcando. They say 
they drag one about by the hair at those dramatic 
schools. If they do, you’ve got to let’em. Anyway, 
things ought to come easier to you than to some, for 
you ve got a corking education, and you don’t drink 
sloe-gin and you don’t smoke.” 

“And I can cook,” added the girl gravely, looking 
at her childish, ringless hands. The rings and a 
number of other details had been left behind 
addressed to the count. 

“The trouble will be,” said Malcourt, ‘‘that you 
will miss the brightness and frivolity of things. 
That kitten won’t compensate.” 

“Do you think so? I haven’t had very much 
of anything—even kittens,’ she said, picking 
up the soft ball of fur and holding it under her chin. 

“You missed the frivolous.in life even before you had it. 
You'll miss it again, too.” 

“But I’ve had it now.” 

“That doesn’t count. The capacity for frivolity is 
always there. You are reconciled just now to other things; 
that man is a beast, all right. Oh, yes, this is reaction, 
Dolly. The idea is to hang on to this conservatism when it 
becomes stupid and irksome; when you're tired and dis- 
couraged, and when you want to be amused and be in 
bright, attractive places, and when you’re lonesome 4 

“Lonesome?” 

“Certainly you’ll be lonesome if you’re good.” 

*‘Am I not to see you?” 

“T’ll be in the backwoods working for a living 

“Yes, but when you come to New York?” 

“Sure thing.” 

“Often?” 

‘‘As often as it’s advisable,’ he said pleasantly. ‘I 
want you to make friends at school; I want you to have 
lots of them. A bachelor girl has got to have ’em. 
It’s on your account and theirs that I don’t intend to have 
anybody make any mistake about me. There- 
fore, I’ll come to see you when you've a friend or two 
present. It’s fairer to you. Now do you understand me, 


” 


Dolly?” 


“Yes.” 
“Ts it agreeable?” 
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He Heard the Ocean Very Far Away Washing the Body of a 
Young World Dead to Him Forever 


““Y-es.”’ And, flushing: ‘“‘But I did not mistake you, 
Louis; and there is no reason not to come, even if I am 
alone.” 

He laughed, lighted a cigarette, and stroked the kitten. 

“Tt’s an amusing experiment, anyway,” he said. 

“Have you never tried it before?” 

“Oh, yes, several times.”’ 

‘“Were the several times successes?” 

“Not one!” he said, laughing. ‘‘It’s up to you, Dolly, 
to prove me a bigger ass than I have been yet—or the 
reverse.” 

‘Tt lies with me?”’ she asked. 

‘Certainly. Have I ever made love to you?” 

co No.”’ 

“Ever even kissed you?” 

“ce No.” 

“Ever been a brute?” 


“No. You are not careful in speaking to me 
sometimes. Once—at the club—when Mr. Hamil 

“T was brutal. I know it. Do you want my respect?” 

SOY CES 


“Harn it,” he said dryly. 

The girl leaned back in her corner, flushed, silent, 
thoughtful; and sometimes her eyes were fixed on va- 
cancy, sometimes on him where he sat in the opposite seat 
staring out into the blurred darkness at the red eye of the 
beacon on Jupiter Light, which turned flaring, turned again, 
dwindling to a spark, and went out. 
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“Of what are you thinking?” 
she asked, noticing his frown. 

He did not reply; he was 
thinking of Shiela Cardross. And, 
frowning, he picked up the kitten, very gently, and 
flattered it until it purred. 

“Tt’s about as big as a minute,’ 
softly touching the tiny head. 

““There are minutes as big as elephants, too,” he 
said, amused. ‘‘Nice pussy!’’ The kitten, concur- 
ring in these sentiments, purred with pleasure. 

A little later he sauntered back to his own com- 
partment, and, taking out a memorandum, made 
some figures. 

“Ts that girl aboard?” asked Portlaw, looking up 
from the table, his fat hands full of cards. 

“Yes, I believe so.”’ 

“Well, that’s a deuce of a thing to do.” 

“What?” —absently. 

“What! Why, to travel about the country with 
thenucleus of a theatrical troupe on your hands ty 

“‘She wanted another chance. Few get it.” 

‘*Very well, son, if you think you can afford to 
endow a home for the frivolously erring! And the 
chances are, she’ll turn on you and scratch.” 

““Yes—the chances favor that.” 

“She won’t understand it; that sort never under- 
stands decency in a man.” 

“Do you think it might damage my reputation 
to be misunderstood?’’ sneered Malcourt. ‘‘I’ve 
taken a notion to give her a chance and I’m going 
to do it.” 

Portlaw spread out his first row of cards. 
know what everybody will think, I suppose.” 

Maleourt yawned. 

Presently Portlaw began in a babyish, irritated 
voice: ‘‘I’ve buried the deuce and tray of diamonds, 
and blocked myself 

“Oh, shut up!” said Maleourt, who was hastily 
scribbling a letter to Virginia Suydam. 

He did not post it, however, until he reached New 
York, being very forgetful and busy in taking money 
away from the. exasperated Portlaw through the 
medium of double dummy. Also he had a girl, a 
kitten and other details to look after, and several 
matters to think over. So Virginia’s letter waited. 


’ 


said the girl, 


Bou 


Virginia waited, too. She had several headaches 
to keep inquiring friends at a distance, for her eyes 
were inclined to redness in those days, and she 
developed a pronounced taste for the solitude of the 
chapel and churchly things. 

So when at length the letter arrived, Miss Suydam 
made for the beach; for it was her natural instinct 
to be alone with Malcourt, and the instinct uncon- 
sciously included even his memory. 

Her maid was packing; Constance Palliser’s maid 
was also up to her chin in lingerie, and Constance 
hovered in the vicinity. So there was no privacy 
there, and that was the reason Virginia evaded them, 
side-stepped Gussie Vetchen at the desk, eluded old 
Classon in the palm room, and fled like a ghost 
through the empty corridors, as though the deuce 
were at her heels instead of in her heart. 

The heart of Virginia was cutting up. Alone in the cor- 
ridors she furtively glanced at the letter, kissed the edge 
of the envelope, rolled and tucked it away in her glove, 
and continued her flight in search of solitude. 

The vast hotel seemed lonely enough, but it evidently 
was too populous to suit Miss Suydam. Yet few guests 
remained, and the larger caravansary was scheduled to 
close in another day or two, the residue population to be 
transferred to “The Breakers.”’ 

The day was piping hot, but magnificent; corridor, 
piazza, colonnade and garden were empty of life, except 
for a listless negro servant dawdling here and there. Vir- 
ginia managed to find a wheel-chair under the colonnade 
and a fat, black boy at the chair-stand to propel it; and 
with her letter hidden in her glove and her heart racing, 
she seated herself, parasol tilted, chin in the air, and the 
chair rolled noiselessly away through the dazzling sun- 
shine of the gardens. 

On the beach some bare-legged children were wading in 
the surf’s bubbling ebb, hunting for king-crabs; an old 
black mammy, wearing apron and scarlet turban, sat lux- 
uriously in the burning sand, watching her thin-legged 
charges and cooking the ‘“‘misery”’ out of her aged bones. 
Virginia could see nobody else, except a distant swimmer 
beyond the raft, capped with a scarlet kerchief. This was 
not solitude, but it must do. 

So she dismissed her chair-boy and strolled out under 
the pier. And, as nobody was there to interrupt her, she 
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sat down in the sand and opened her letter with fingers 
that seemed absurdly helpless and unsteady. 

“On the train near Jupiter Light,” it was headed, and 
presently continued: 


I am trying to be unselfishly honest with you to see how 
it feels. First—about my loving anybody. I never have; 
I have on several occasions been prepared to bestow heart 
and hand—been capable of doing it—and something hap- 
pened every time. On one of these receptive occasions the 
thing that happened put me permanently out of business. 
T’}l tell you about that later. 

What I want to say is that the reason I don’t love you is 
not because I can’t, but because I won’t! You don’t 
understand that. Let me try to explain. I’ve always had 
the capacity for really loving some woman. I was more 
or less lonely and shy as a child and had few playmates 
—very few girls of myage. I adored those I knew—but— 
well, I was not considered to be a very desirable playmate 
by those parents who knew the Malcourt history. 

One family was nice to me—some of them. I usually 
cared a great deal for anybody who was nice to me. 

The point of all this biography is that I’m usually some- 
what absurdly touched by the friendship of an attractive 
woman of my own sort—or, rather, of the sort I might 
have been. That is my attitude toward you; you are 
amiable to me; I like you. 

Now, why am I not in love with you? I’ve told you 
oe it’s because I will not let myself be in love with you. 

y? 

Dear—it’s just because you have been nice tome. Do 
you understand? No, you don’t. Then—to go back to 
what I spoke of—I am not free to marry. I am married. 
Now you know. And there’s no way out of it that I can 
see 

If I were in love with you I'd simply take you. Iam 
only your friend—and I can’t do you that injury. Curious, 
isn’t it, how sucha blackguard as Iam can be so fastidious! 

But that’s the truth. And that, too, may explain a 
number of other matters. 

So you see how it is, dear. The world is full of anumber 
of things. One of them signs himself your friend, 

Louis MALCOURT. 


Virginia’s eyes remained on the written page long after 
she had finished reading. They closed once or twice, 
opened again, blue-green, expressionless. Looking aloft 
after a while she tried to comprehend that the sky was 
still overhead; but it seemed to be a tricky, unsteady, 
unfamiliar sky, wavering, crawling across space like the 
wrinkled sea beneath it. Confused, she turned, peering 
about; the beach, too, was becoming unstable; and, 
peering through the sudden rushing darkness that obscured 
things, she tried to rise, then dropped full length along 
the sand. 

A few seconds later—or perhaps minutes, or perhaps 
hours—she found herself seated perfectly conscious, 
mechanically drying the sea-water from her wet face; 
while beside her knelt a red-capped figure in wet bathing- 
dress, both hands brimming with sea-water, which ran 
slowly between the delicate fingers and fell, sparkling. 

“Do you feel better?” asked Shiela gently. 

“Yes,’”’ she said, perfectly conscious and vaguely sur- 
prised. Presently she looked down at her skirts, groped 
about, turned, searching with outstretched fingers. Then 
her eyes fell on the letter. It lay on the sand beside her 
sunshade, carefully weighted with a shell. 

Neither she nor the girl beside her spoke. Virginia 
adjusted her hat and veil, sat motionless for a few mo- 
ments, then picked up the water-stained letter, and, rolling 
it, placed it in her wet glove. A slow flame burned in her 
pallid cheeks; her eyes remained downcast. 

Shiela said with quick sympathy: ‘‘I never fainted in 
my life. Is it painful?” 

“No—it’s only rather horrid. enadmbeen 
walking in the sun. It is very hot on the beach, I think; 
don’t you?” 

“Very,” said the girl gravely. 

Virginia, head still bent, was touching her wet lace 
waist with her wetter gloves. 

“It was very good of you, 
“and quite stupid of me.” 

Shiela straightened to her full height and stood gravely 
watching the sea-water trickle from her joined palms. 
When the last shining drop had fallen she looked question- 
ingly at Miss Suydam. 

“Tm a little tired, that is all,” said Virginia. She rose 
rather unsteadily and took advantage of Shiela’s firm 
young arm, which, as they progressed, finally slipped 
around Miss Suydam’s waist. 

Very slowly they crossed the burning sands together, 
scarcely exchanging a word until they reached the Card- 
ross pavilion. 

“If you'll wait until I have my shower I’ll take you 
back in my chair,” said Shiela. ‘‘Come into my own 
dressing-room; there’s a lounge.” 

Virginia, white and haggard, seated herself, leaning back 
languidly against the wall, and closing her heavy eyes. 
They opened again when Shiela came back from the 
shower, knotting in the girdle of her snowy bath-robe, and 
seated herself while her maid unloosed the thick hair and 
rubbed it till the brown-gold lustre came out like little 
gleams of sunlight, and the ends of the burnished tresses 


” 


she said, in a low voice — 
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crisped and curled up on the smooth, young shoulders of 
snow and rose. 

Virginia’s lips began to quiver; she was fairly flinching 
now under the pitiless contrast, fascinated yet shrinking 
from the splendid young creature before her, resting there 
aglow in all the vigorous beauty of untainted health. 

And from the mirror reflected, the clear eyes smiled back 
at her, seeming to sear her very soul with their untar- 
nished loveliness. 

“‘Suppose you come and lunch with me?” said Shiela. 
“‘T happen to be quite alone. My maid is very glad to do 
anything for you. Will you come?” 

“Yes,” said Virginia faintly. 

An hour later they had luncheon together in the jasmine 
arbor; and after that Virginia lay in the hammock under 
the orange trees, very still, very tired, glad of the silence, 
and of the soft, cool hand which covered hers so lightly, 
and, at rare intervals, pressed hers more lightly still. 

Shiela, elbow on knee, one arm across the hammock’s 
edge, chin cupped in her other palm, sat staring at vacancy 
beside the hammock where Virginia lay. And sometimes 
her partly doubled fingers indented her red lower lip, 
sometimes they half framed the oval face, as she sat lost 
in thought beside the hammock where Virginia lay so pale 
and still. 

Musing there in the dappled light, already linked to- 
gether by that subtle sympathy which lies in silence and 
in a common need of it, they scarcely stirred save when 


Shiela’s fingers closed almost imperceptibly on Virginia’s © 


hand, and Virginia’s eyelids quivered in vague response. 

In youth, sadness and silence are near akin. That was 
the only kinship they could claim—this slim, pale scion 
of a worn-out line, and the nameless, parentless girl beside 
her. This kinship was their only bond—unadmitted, un- 
comprehended by themselves; kinship in love, and the 
sadness of it; in love, and the loneliness of it; love, and 
the long hours of waiting; night, and the tears of it. 

The sun hung low behind the scented orange grove 
before Virginia moved, laying her thin cheek on Shiela’s 
hand. 

‘Did you see—that letter —in the sand?” she whispered. 

ae Yes. %? 

“The writing—you knew it? 
Shiela.” 

“Yes, I knew it.” 

Virginia lay very still for a while, then covered her face 
with both hands. 

““Oh, my dear, my dear!’’ breathed Shiela, bending close 
beside her. 

Virginia lay motionless for a moment, then uncovered 
her face. 

“‘It is strange,” she said, in a colorless, almost inaudible 
voice. ‘“‘You see I am simply helpless—dependent on 
your mercy. Because a woman does not faint 
over—nothing.” 

The deep distress in Shiela’s eyes held her silent for a 
space. She looked back at her, then her brooding gaze 
shifted to the laden branches overhead, to the leafy vistas 
beyond, to the ground where the golden fruit lay burning 
in the red, level rays of the western sun. 

“I did not know he was married,” she said vacantly. 

Swift anger burned in Shiela’s cheeks. 

‘““He was a coward not to tell you 

“He was honorable about it,’”’ said Virginia, in the same 
monotonous voice. ‘‘Do you think I am shameless to 
admit it? Perhaps I am, but it is fairer to him. As you 
know this much, you should know the truth. And the 
truth is that he has never said he loved me.” 

Her face had become pinched and ghastly, but her 
mouth never quivered under this final humiliation. 

“Did you ever look upon a more brazen and defenseless 
woman,’ she began, and then very quietly and tearlessly 
broke down in Shiela’s tender arms, face hidden on the 
young girl’s breast. 

And Shiela’s heart responded passionately; but all she 
could find to say was: ‘‘Dear—I know—indeed, indeed I 
know— believe me I know and understand!” And all she 
could do was to gather the humbled woman into her arms 
until, her grief dry-spent, Virginia raised her head and 
looked at Shiela with strange, quenched, tearless eyes. 

““We women are very helpless, very ignorant,’’ she 
said, ‘‘even the worst of us. And I doubt if in all our 
lives we are capable of the harm that one man refrains 
from doing for an hour. And that, I think, is our 
only compensation. What theirs may be I do not 
know. Dear, I am perfectly able to go now. 

I think I see your mother coming.” 

They walked together to the terrace where Mrs. Cardross 
had just arrived in the motor ; and Shiela, herself shaken, 
wondered at the serene poise with which Virginia sustained 
ten minutes of commonplaces and then made her final 
adieus, saying that she was leaving on the morning train. 

““May we not see each other in town?’ she added 
amiably; and, to Shiela: ‘‘ You will let me know when 
you come North? I shall miss you until you come.” 

Mrs. Cardross sent her back in the motor, a trifle sur- 
prised at any intimacy between Shiela and Virginia. She 
asked a frank question or two and then retired to write to 
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Mrs. Carrick, who, uneasy, had at last gone North to find 
out what financial troubles were keeping both her husband 
and her father so long away from this southland that they 
loved so well. 

Hamil, who was to leave for the North with his aunt and 
Virginia early next morning, returned from the forest 
about sundown, reeking as usual of the saddle, and rested 
a moment against the terrace balustrade watching Mrs. 
Cardross and Shiela over their tea. 

“That boy is actually ill,” said the sympathetic matron. 
‘“Why don’t you give him some tea, Shiela? Or would 
you rather have a little wine and a biscuit, Garret ca 

“‘And a few pills,’ added Shiela gravely. ‘‘I found a 
box of odds and ends— = powders, pills, tablets—which he 
might as well finish —— 

“Shiela! Garret is il/” 

Hamil, busy with his Madeira and biscuit, laughed. 
He could not realize he was on the eve of leaving, nor 
could Shiela. 

“Never,” said he to the anxious lady, ‘“‘have I felt 
better in my life; and I’m sure it is due to your medi- 
cines. It’s all very well for Shiela to laugh at quinine; 
mosquitoes don’t sting her. But I’d probably be an item 
in one of those phosphate beds by this time if you hadn’t 
taken care of me.” 

Shiela laughed; Hamil in excellent humor went off to 
dress. Everybody seemed to be in particularly good 
spirits that evening, but later, after dinner, Gray spoke 
complainingly of the continued absence of his father. 

“As for Acton Carrick, he’s the limit,” added Gray dis- 
gustedly. ‘‘He hasn’t been here this winter except for a 
day or two, and then he took the train from Miami straight 
through to New York. I say, Hamil, you’ll look him up 
and write us about him, won’t you?” 

Shiela looked at Hamil. 

“Do you understand anything about financial troubles?” 
she asked in a bantering voice. 

“‘T’ve had some experience with my own,” he said. 

“Well, then, what is the matter with the market?” 

“Shall I whisper it?” 

“Tf you are prepared to rhyme it. I dare you!” 

It was the rule of the house that anybody was privileged 
to whisper at table provided they put what they had to 
communicate into rhyme. 

So he thought busily a moment, then leaned over very 
gravely and whispered close to her ear: 


“°Tis money makes the market go; 
When money’ s high the market’s low; 
When money’s low the market's right, 
And speculators sleep at night. 

But, dear, there is another mart, 

Where ticks the ticker called my heart; 
And there exhaustless funds await, 

To back my bankrupt trust in Fate; 

For you will find, as I have jound, 

The old, old logic yet is sound, 

And love still makes the world go round.” 


“T always knew it,’ said Shiela contemptuously. 

“Knew what, dear?’’ asked her mother, amused. 

“That Mr. Hamil writes those sickening mottoes for — 
Christmas crackers.” 

“There are pretty ones in them—sometimes,” said 
Cecile, reminiscently spearing a big red strawberry which 
resembled the popular and conventional conception of a 
fat human heart. 

Gray, still serious, said: ‘‘Unless we are outside of the 
danger zone | think father ought to teach me something 
about business.” 

“Tf we blow up,’ observed Cecile, ‘‘I’ll do clever mono- 
logues and support everybody. I’d like that. And Shiela 
already writes poetry f 

““Nonsense!’’ said Shiela, very pink. 

“Shiela! You do!” 

“T did in school’’—turning pinker under Hamil’s tor- 
menting gaze. 

‘‘And you do yet! I found an attempt on the floor—in 
your flowing penmanship,” continued the pitiless younger 
sister. ‘‘What is there to blush about? Of course, Phil 
and I were not low enough to read it, but I’ll bet it was 
about somebody we all know! Do you want to bet, 
Garry?” 

“Cecile!” said her mother mildly. 

“Yes, mother; I forgot that I’m not allowed to bet, 
but if I were iy 

Shiela, exasperated, looked at her mother, who shook 
her head and rose from the table, taking Hamil’s arm. 

“You little imp!” breathed Shiela fiercely to Cecile, 
“Sf you plague me again I’ll inform Mr. Hamil of what 
happened to you this morning.” 

_“T don’t care; Garry is part of the family,” retorted 
Cecile, flushed but defiant and not exactly daring to add: 
“or will be soon.”’ Then she put both arms around Shiela, 
and holding her imprisoned: 

“Are you in love?—you darling!”’ 
suasively. ‘‘Oh, don’t commit yourself if you feel that 
way! And oh, Shiela, you should have seen Phil 
Gatewood following me in love-smitten hops when I 
wouldn’t listen! My dear, the creature managed to plant 


” 


she whispered per- 


both feet on my gown as I fled, and the parquet is so 
slippery and the gown so flimsy and, oh, there was a 
dreadful ripping sound and we both went down a 

Shiela was laughing now, holding her sister’s gesticulat- 
ing hands as she rattled on excitedly: 

“‘T got to my feet in a blaze of fury, holding my gown on 
with both hands 72 

ae Cissy! ” 

“And he gave one horror-stricken look and ran 2B 

Swaying there together in the deserted dining-room 
they gave way to uncontrolled laughter. Laughter rang 
out from the living-room, too, where Gray was informing 
Mrs. Cardross and Hamil of the untoward climax to a 
springtime wooing; and when Shiela and Cecile came in 
the latter looked suspi- 
ciously at Hamil, request- 
ing to know the reason of 
his mirth. 

“Somebody will have 
to whisper it to you in 
rhyme,” said Hamil; ‘‘it’s 
not fit for prose, Cissy.” 

Mrs. Cardross retired 
early. Gray went for a 
spin in hismotor. Cecile, 
mischievously persuaded 
that Hamil desired to 
have Shiela to himself for 
half an hour, stifled her 
yawns and bedward in- 
clinations and remained 
primly near them until 
Gray returned. 

Then the four played 
innocuous bridge whist 
until Cecile’s yawns could 
no longer be disguised; 
and, finally, Gray rose in 
disgust when she ignored 
the heart-convention and 
led him an unlovely spade. 

“How many kinds of a 
chump can you be in one 
day?” asked her wrathful 
brother. 

“Pons longus, vita bre- 
vis,’ observed Hamil, in- 
tensely amused.  ‘‘ Don’t 
sit on her, Gray.” 

“‘Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 
said Cecile calmly, ‘“‘I’d 
rather be stepped on 
again than sat on like 
thatie 

“You’re a sweet little 
thing, anyway,” said 
Hamil, ‘‘even if you do 
fall down in bridge as, 
well as otherwise ” 

“Shiela! You told 
Garret!” 

“Cunning child,” said 
Hamil; ‘‘make her dance 
the baby-dance, Shiela!” 
And he and her sister and brother seized her unwilling 
hands and compelled her to turn round and round, while 
they chanted in unison: 

““Cissy’s Bridge is jalling down, 
Falling down, 
Falling down, 
Cissy’s gown is falling down, 
My 
Fair 
Lady!” 

‘Garry, stop it! . . . It’s only an excuse to hold 
Shiela’s hand ? 

But Shiela recited very gravely: 

“ Father’s in Manhattan town, 
Hunting up our money; 
Philip’s in the music-room, 
Calling Cis his honey ; 
Cissy’s sprinting through the hall, 
Trying to be funny f 
““T won’t dance!”’ cried Cecile. 
But they sang insultingly: 
** Rock-a-by, Cissy! 
Philip Wi. slop! 
Cissy is angry, 
For Philip won't stop.” 
“‘ Tf dresses are stepped upon, 
Something will fall, 
Down will come petticoat, Cissy, and all!” 

“Oh, Garry, how.can you!” 

“Because you've been too gay lately; you’re marked 
for discipline, young lady!” 

“Who told you? Shiela?—and it was my newest, 
dearest duck ofa gown! . . The situation was per- 
fectly horrid, too. What elephants men are!”’ 
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“You know, I’d accept him if I were you—just to teach 
him the value of gowns,”’ suggested Hamil. 

But Shiela said seriously: ‘‘ Phil Gatewood is a nice boy. 
We all knew that he was going toask you. You acted like 
a ninny, Cis.” 

“With my gown half off! —what would you have done?” 
demanded the girl hotly. 

“Destroyed him,’’ admitted Shiela, ‘“‘in one way or 
another, dear. And now I am going to bed—if everybody 
has had enough of Cissy’s Bridge uf 

“‘Me for the hay,” observed Gray emphatically. 

So they all went up the stairway together, lingering for 
a few moments on the landing to say good-night to one 
another. 


She Cringed Lower, Aghast, Swaying Under the Menace, Then Fell Prone 


Cecile retired first, bewailing the humiliation of not 
having a maid of her own and requesting Shiela to send 
hers, as she was too sleepy to undress. 

Gray caught sight of a moth fluttering around the electric 


’ lights and made considerable noise securing the specimen. 


After which he also retired, cyanide jar containing the 
victim tucked under his arm. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Soe standing by the lamplit table and resting one 
slim hand on the edge of it, waited for Hamil to give 
the signal for separation. 

Instead he said: ‘‘Are you really sleepy?” 

NO.” 

“Then u 

“T dare not—to-night.” 

“For any particular reason?”’ 

“For a thousand. One is that I simply can’t 
believe you are really going North to-morrow. Why do 
you?” She had asked it nearly a thousand times. 

““T’ve simply got to begin Portlaw’s park; and, besides, 
my work here is over “4 

“Ts that all you care about me? Oh, you are truly like 
the real Ulysses: 

“‘ Now toils the hero, trees on trees o’erthrown 
Fall crackling rownd him, and the forests groan! 
Do you remember, in The Odyssey, when poor Calypso 
begs him to remain? 
“Thus spoke Calypso to her godlike guest : 
‘This shows thee, friend, by old experience taught, 
And learn’d in all the wiles of human thought, 
How prone to doubt, how cautious are the wise! 
Thus wilt thou leave me? Are we thus to part? 
Is Portlaw’s Park the passion of thy heart?’” 
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Laughing, he answered in the Grecian verse: 


““Whate’er the gods shall destine me to bear, 
’Tis mine to master with a constant mind; 
Inured to peril, to the worst resigned, 

Still I can suffer; their high will be done.” 


From the soft oval of her face the smile faded, but her 
voice was still carelessly gay: 

““And so he went away. But, concerning his nymph, 
Calypso, further Homer sayeth not. Yet—in the 
immortal verse you will remember that it chanced to be 
he, not she, who was—was—married. . . . And I 
think I’ll retire now—that is, if—if you have nothing 
more agreeable to say to me a 

“T have; in the gar- 
den $4 

‘‘No, I dare not risk it 
to-night. The guards are 
about © 

“Tt is my last night 
here is 

“We will see each other 
very soon in New York. 
And Ill be up in the 
morning to drive you to 
the station s 

“But, Shiela ie 

“There wasa bad nigger 
hangingaround thegroves 
last night and our patrols 
are out. . 2 INO} it 8 
too risky. Besides oe 

“*Besides—what?”’ 

“*T’ve been thinking.’ 

He said, tenderly im- 


’ 


patient: 
“You little witch of 
Ogygia, come into the 


patio, then, and do your 
thinking and let me make 
love to you.” 

But she would not raise 
her eyes, standing there 
in the rose lamplight, the 
perverse smile still edging 


her lips. 

““Calypso,” he repeated 
persuasively. 

“No. Besides, I 
have nothing to offer you, 
Ulysses. You 


remember what the real 
Calypso offered the real 
Ulysses if he’d remain 
with her in Ogygia?” 

“Eternal youth and 
love?” He bent over the 
table, moving his hand to 
cover hers where it rested 
in the lamplight. ‘‘You 
have given me eternity in 
love already,’’ he said. 

“Have I?” But she 
would not lift her eyes. 
ee “‘Then why make love to me if you have it 
ready-made for you?” 

“Will you come?” 

And she, quoting The Odyssey again: 


“‘ Swear, then, thou mean’st not what my soul jorebodes ; 
Swear by the solemn oath that binds the gods!” 


And in turn he quoted: 


“‘ Loved and adored, O goddess, as thou art, 
Forgive the weakness of a human heart.” 


But she said with gay audacity: ‘‘I have nothing to 
forgive you—yet.”’ 

‘Are you challenging me? Because I am likely to take 
you into my arms at any moment if you are.” 

“Not here—Garry!” looking up in quick concern, for 
his recklessness at times dismayed her. Considering him 
doubtfully, she made up her mind that she was safe, and 
her little chin went up in defiance. 

“‘The hammock’s in the patio,” he said. 

“There’s moonlight there, too. No, thank you—with 
Cissy wakeful and her windows commanding every nook! 
Besides, as I told you, I’ve been thinking.” 

“And what have you concluded?” 

Delicate straight nose in the air, eyebrows arched in airy 
disdain, she stood preoccupied with some little inward 
train of thought that alternately made grave and gay the 
upcurled corners of her lips. 

“About this question of—ah—love-making 
dropping her eyes in pretense of humility. 

“Tt is no longer a question, you know.” 

She would not look up; her lashes seemed to rest on the 
bloom of the rounded cheek as though the lids were shut, 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Blackie: 


IS first distinct impression of life 
H was that it was a hard world. 
This impression was conveyed to 
him through his hoofs, which were excruciatingly tender. 
He had lurched and sagged and finally scrambled to his 
feet, where he swayed uncertainly, his long, gawky legs 
thrust forward and quivering. For it was a toss-up 
whether he would collapse or make a start in life. His 
mother was regarding him with big, soft eyes, and she 
rubbed him gently with her nose, niggering reassuringly 
as she felt Blackie tremble. 

Suddenly it dawned upon the colt that he was hungry. 
He had fed before, but he did not know that. The desire 
for food appeared to vitalize his legs, which had not yet 
learned their functions. They found themselves—jerkily, 
awkwardly, it is true, but they carried him a few steps and 
held him up, as, with feet spread wide apart, he fed. His 
mother niggered again, proudly and in content. 

Blackie was just twenty-four hours old. He was born 
behind a wind-break on the northeast range, in a little 
gully protected by a bluff. Thither his mother came when 
she knew her hour was approaching, obeying the instinct 
of her kind and the law of the herd. The score of mares 
and colts scarcely noticed her departure. Led by the 
stallion, they went grazing some miles to the southward, 
for such is the strength of custom that conformance with 
it is inherited and needs no teaching. The young colts, 
which had never before seen one of their number move off 
with any definite purpose without being rounded up by 
the leader, showed no curiosity. They felt instinctively 
that it was fitting. 

Blackie was a strong, likely little rascal. When his 
mother worked him over by easy stages next day to rejoin 
the band he was already feeling the joy of living. His 
hoofs had hardened amazingly. Fortunately their way 
led over good grazing land, where the mesquite grass grew 
close and curly, for had that first journey lain across the 
brakes the youngster would have fared ill. As it was he 
stubbed his toes several times and trod tenderly. His 
mother walked with sober care, herself not fully recovered 
from the ordeal of Blackie’s advent into the world, and 
solicitous of him. 

It cannot be said that the colt’s appearance in the 
bunch caused any unwonted stir. The two came upon 
them some four hours’ grazing from water, and Blackie 
crept close to his mother as they neared the scattered 
groups. It was not fear that possessed him, but a certain 
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shyness at the proximity of so many of his kind. To his 
infant eyes they appeared multiplied and magnified a 
hundredfold. 

The colt conceived an immense respect for his father 
from the outset. That lordly creature lifted his head 
while yet they were afar off and neighed shrilly. Some 
answering call the mare gave and, seemingly in obedience 
to an order, fell to grazing on the extreme outskirts of the 
area covered by the herd. If the stallion saw his son at all 
he kept it to himself remarkably well. A son more or less 
was of little moment to him, anyway. He continued to 
munch the grass; nor did he evince the slightest further 
interest in them. 

It was different with the mares. As though their search 
for fresh patches led them in the direction of the colt, they 
would approach in careless fashion, one by one, nearer and 
nearer. When quite close they would lift their heads to 
inspect Blackie. Their glances were kind, so friendly that 
the little fellow staggered in their direction to snuggle up. 
Like a flash his mother was aquiver with apprehension. 
She flew at the nearest mare with a squeal of rage. There 
ensued a wild scramble and they scattered out of reach, 
while the old mare gathered her foal close to her with 
many grumblings and snorts, and fell to scolding him in 
her own peculiar fashion as she resumed feeding. The 
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stallion, beyond lifting his head, took no notice. It wasa 
mares’ row and beneath his attention so long as none of 
them was hurt. 

Blackie could never understand his mother’s viewpoint. 
He was sure these gentle-eyed creatures meant well by 
him, yet if one chanced to pass too close or offered the 
slightest suggestion of a caress his mother lost her temper 
completely and broke up the peace of the whole family. 
There were other colts in the band, half a dozen of them, 
but they were older, and by his mother’s advice Blackie 
avoided their play. There was wisdom in this, he knew, 
for on the day after his arrival a frisky youngster made 
overtures of friendship, and when Blackie 
eagerly responded the other let. fly with his 
heels. It was by the merest good luck, for 
he was still too ungainly to dodge, that the 
newly-born was not laid out. 

But the weeks flew by and the colt grew 
amazingly. Always he kept away from his 
father. That august one herded the band 
with far more solicitude than any human 
proprietor would dream of displaying. Noth- 
ing could approach without the stallion scent- 
ing it and giving warning, and if he suspected 
danger he would call his band together and 
lead them off. Often in gathering them in a 
compact body when he considered haste 
imperative, he would nip with his teeth until 
the mares plunged with pain; but he meant 
well and he never used his hoofs on them. 

At night the herd came within easy reach 
of one another for rest, the stallion on sentry. 
It was late autumn and the air was growing chilly, so 
Blackie always lay close up to his mother. He was a 
sturdy youngster now, who romped the whole day 
through and could take part in the rough frolies of his 
half-brothers. Consequently he was ready for darkness 
when it fell, and he slept well. But one night he was on 
his feet in the fraction of a second, and wide awake, 
aquake with mortal fear. A long, shivering ery went 
tingling to the stars, ending in a wail 
that seemed of another world. 

“Loafers,” grunted the stallion, 
sniffing the air. 

“Loboes!”” whispered his mother, 
who had too long associated with 
Mexicans in her youth and could never 
forget their lingo. 

Some of the colts and younger mares 
whinnied with fright and seemed on 
the point of dashing away into the 
dark to escape. 

“Back!” shrilled the leader, making 
a furious rush. ‘‘ Back-in close!” 

And he herded the bunch with swift 
precision, his businesslike air doing 
much to still their panic. If Blackie 
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had not been so occupied with his own 
terror he would probably have marveled 

that the band should take the approach 
of the wolves as calmly as they did. They were grouped 
in a circle, he and the other colts in the hollow of it, the 
stallion, geldings and mares close up, with their heels 
toward the foe. 

Three big, gray wolves crept slinkingly around a clump 
of mesquite trees and sat down on their haunches to take 
stock of the situation. They were loafers, all right. Only 
loafers would have thought of attacking so formidable a 
band of horses, for the coyote prefers the calves, which do 
not know how to deal with the swift leap for the nose; 
and, being a coward, he would rather go for the herd in the 
spring when the calves are young. Buta loafer is another 
proposition. He can hamstring a steer with one slashing 
rush, and he has courage enough to tackle, even when it 
means a fight. 

The colt never forgot that vigil. It is true that a fit of 
trembling would shake the grown-ups from time to time, 
but there was no apparent desire to stampede, and no great 
alarm. After a cursory observation the loafers separated. 
They began circling the herd without a sound, narrowing 
the spiral gradually, from time to time disappearing 
behind a clump or a mesquite tree, or an elevation in the 
ground that seemed nothing but a shadow. In spite of 
the stars it was very dark, and there was a shimmering in 
the air that made objects deceptive. 

“Ugh!” grunted the old mare. 

Blackie saw her head go down as she lashed out with her 
heels. A snarl of pain and baffled rage followed the thud 
of her hoofs on flesh. One of the loafers had run in, leap- 
ing out of the black like a streak of gray light from where 
no object had shown before; but the mare sensed his 
coming. His spring carried him in close before she caught 
him or he would have paid with his life then and there. 
As it was he was cast back gasping, bruised, torn, half 
dead. It did not need the telltale crack to inform the 
stallion that one foe was out of the combat. He lifted his 
voice warningly against breaking ranks to trample the 
wounded lobo. 

The luckless assailant slunk painfully away. The earth 
seemed to swallow him. His two companions held a brief 
council, then continued their circling, but it was plain 
they had no heart for the work, however hunger might 
drive. Twice they made feints to dart in. Twice a pair 
of heels flew out; and they fell back, discouraged. Once 
more they consulted. It ended in their vanishing without 
a sound—the merest flicker of the low hindquarters and 
they were gone. But the band stood prepared for long 
afterward; and from far away in the south range came to 
their ears the loafers’ hunting-cry, raised once more. The 
wolves were out for the cattle. 

It was two days later that Blackie nearly lost his life 
ignominiously. He was fooling about a creek to which 
the bunch had come back after a half-day’s grazing, and 
he strayed away from his mother’s side. Each day she 
allowed him more liberty. It suddenly occurred to him 
that he could at least approach the edge of this great 
stretch of water to view the wonders that loomed beyond. 
He never dreamed of crossing. To be sure, it was only 
about twenty feet, but Blackie did not know that. He 

’ was two months old, so the feat appeared one of unrivaled 
daring to him. Had he been an observer of even ordinary 
keenness he might have noticed that the other members 
of the band gave this particular stretch of bank a wide 
berth. 

It was new ground and he was alone, so he moved gin- 
gerly, planting his tiny hoofs with dainty precision. What 
on earth was the matter with the world to-day? He 
paused to stare around him doubtfully. Surely it was 
shifting under him, wavering before his eyes. With light- 
ning comprehension the colt guessed his peril, saw that 
the sand was already slipping over his fetlocks. Fear 
made his muscles steel bands. With a plunge and a tug 


The Puncher Lying on His Back, Unconscious 
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and two frantic jumps he was free. Oh, it was good to feel 
the hard, firm ground under foot again! He raced a hun- 
dred yards at top speed before pausing, so real was his 
terror. 

“That was quicksand, child!’’ remarked his mother 
sagely, when he narrated the event to her with a certain 
amount of trimmings. ‘‘I reckon you'll know it next 
time.” 

Not far from this water was revealed to Blackie the 
kind of stuff of which his father was made. Never in his 
short life had the colt imagined that there existed more 
creatures of his species than those he saw around him. 
Now his mother could have told him that there were nine 
or ten other such small herds scattered over the half mil- 
lion acres that made up the ranch, but it was seldom 
indeed that these range horses met. Each band might 
graze miles from its special water without meeting 
another, and it was only at round-up time that they 
became acquainted. 

One crisp October morning, when the tang in the air sent 
the blood bounding through the colt’s veins, the stallion 
led his bunch down a draw to water. That was the begin- 
ning. From the other end of the ravine came a second 
band of smaller dimensions, led by a superb bay stallion. 
They saw each other too late to withdraw with dignity, 
even had they so desired, which they did not. Up went 
the two regal heads in swift, harsh challenge. There was 
no holding back, no preliminaries, as is frequently the case 
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in such encounters. Little room there was to circle, and 
both brutes were savage autocrats. The stallions rushed 
and reared. Blackie’s father gripped his antagonist by 
the neck with his teeth and struck out with his forefeet. 
His own teeth fastened at the base of his foe’s mane, the 
bay tore and pawed with demoniacal fury. To earth they 
went, to kick and scramble and rear again. Beyond the 
lenge, thus far neither had uttered a cry. The two 
bands drew off from each other to watch apathetically. 
_A few of them trembled. 
= Such a contest could not last. Suddenly the bay wavy- 
ered and slipped. Next moment he was down, down on 
his side with that fiery demon atop, trampling out his life, 
accompanying each plunge with harsh screams of exulta- 
‘tion. 
| _ Gamely the bay struggled. Once he got to his feet, but 
with another squeal Blackie’s father drove him to his 
nees, then prone on the ground. The noise of their 
ombat, with the triumphant squalling of the victor, 
oed up and down the draw. 
When it was all over Blackie’s father abandoned his 
insane onslaughts on the dead thing there on the bank and 
gunded up the mares. With many nips he drove his 
adversary’s herd over to his own. He had now twenty- 
ur mares, much more than his share, and a score of 
eldings and colts. They all went down to water and 


then to graze, the re- 
cruits instantly adapt- 
ing themselves to the 
new régime. Later, 
perhaps, the dead stal- 
lion’s skeleton would be 
found, picked clean. 

That was the first 
Blackie knew of death. 
It scared him; not the 
fight, for he had some- 
times lost his temper in 
gambols with the other 
colts; and it was not 
fear, for that, too,he had 
known more than once. 
But the battered, inani- 
mate form his father 
had left so reluctantly, 
spurning with a last 
vicious kick, represented an unseen power which he real- 
ized was stronger than anything within himself. It gripped 
his spirit, leaving it strangely shaken. Later he was to 
know the same dread, but of a living thing. 

His coat was becoming thicker and rougher with each 
day. Already the first chill of winter was in the air, and 
soon he would need all the covering Nature could provide. 
With a larger herd the old stallion led them farther afield 
in their grazing, so it happened one early November day 
that they fed in the brakes of the northeast range. 
That night the leader was strangely restless. Twice 
he came to his feet like a spring uncoiled, the herd 
leaping from sleep in response. He put his nose to 
the wind and breathed long, and the second time he 
gathered the bunch close. Some of the newcomers 
were slow in responding, and these he ran at, biting 
them cruelly. Within two minutes the band, a com- 
pact body, was trotting briskly in a southerly direc- 
tion, toward an open stretch. 

It was quite dark and Blackie ran beside his 
mother, crowding so close that he rubbed against 
her side. Consequently, he never saw clearly what 
transpired, but he understood, for all that. They 
were sweeping by a bluff, an abrupt shelf forming 
the wall of a narrow ravine they had to thread. 
The stallion swerved, uttering a snort of warning; 
but it came too late. A noiseless, tawny thing shot 
downward like.a bolt from Heaven. It passed above 
Blackie’s flank and alighted on the colt which ran on 
the outskirts, just behind him. There was a rasp- 
ing snarl, a crunch, and that was all Blackie knew. 
For now the mad pounding of their flying hoofs 
drowned all other noises and they were racing for life— 
anywhere, anywhere to escape that stealthy death. Even 
his mother appeared to have forgotten him in her fright. 
The great stallion, so fearless in combat with his kind, 
ran wildly for safety. How the colt kept up he did not 
pause to consider. Terror lent him wings. It was only 
when the bunch, badly blown, reached the open stretch 
a mile beyond that the leader slowed them down and 
collected the panic-stricken members. One of the colts, 
a little buckskin not six months old, was missing. 

Blackie’s mother told him that the thing which sprang 
was a panther. He never forgot, nor the maternal advice 
which accompanied the information—how a horse must 
be always alert for the panther or mountain lion, which 
will eat only of fresh meat it has killed and which is 
fiercest in the autumn, when its young are growing lustily 
and clamor for food: 

But youth soon forgets, and next morning with the 
coming of dawn Blackie was gamboling about, the fate of 
his luckless half-brother entirely gone from his mind. As 
he paused in a sprint he became aware of the approach of 
two of his kind, grown-ups. Their coming was accom- 
panied by a curious jingling, and, stranger than all else, 
atop of them were creatures such as the colt had never 
seen. Who were these who made slaves of his tribe? The 
fear he had known in 
gazing on the carcass of 
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“He sure can travel,’’ responded the other admiringly. 
“A plumb likely-lookin’ rascal.’’ 

“Jiminee-ee, if that old cougar had lit on him, now,” 
continued the first speaker speculatively. 

“They’re powerful strong, cougars. She lugged that 
colt more’n four miles across her back. I followed the 
trail, where his laigs dragged, until it got lost over to 
Bar L way.” 

They shook up their horses and loped away. 

“Why, they’re men, child,” said his mother tartly, as 
Blackie plied her with eager questions. “They’re the 
rulers of all things. They are lords of the earth, and our 
masters. Some day you will know.” 

“No,” cried Blackie fiercely, stamping both his forefeet. 
Sl Wworsben 

But deep down in his heart he was possessed of a fear 
that sickened him. _ The coming of winter gave him other 
matters to think about. The season was not unusually 
hard, yet during the months which followed two of the 
youngsters died. His mother grew irritable and gaunt, 
and Blackie’s supply of food was not what it had been. 
The grown-ups of the herd would paw down through the 
snow to get at the grass, and when a storm swept over the 
range they clustered in the shelter of a windbreak. Long 
before Blackie had learned to drift with the wind, to nullify 
its chill by standing with his hindquarters to its force. 
Thus they eked out a living and spring found them fairly 
strong, if somewhat thin and frayed at the edges. An un- 
expected blight came to worry Blackie. In poor condition 
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With Only the Hackamore on Him He Reared and Plunged 


as he was he soon fell the prey of lice, and for weeks the 
wretched colt was driven half mad, They too passed, and 
summer was come. 

On a June day men came riding. Blackie would have 
given them a merry chase, but the older members of the 
band contented themselves with a playful bluff at running 
away, and submitted to being herded and driven off with 
no opposition worth the name. The colt marveled, and 
resented it, too, but he was an insignificant unit in the 
bunch, so he trotted obediently beside his mother. And 
three hours’ travel developed scenes that bewildered the 
infantile Blackie. 

First they were cooped up in a big corral, perhaps fifty 
feet in diameter. What was this? Blackie had made sure 
in his own mind when the two bands united after the fight 
that all the horses in the world were gathered under his 
father’s leadership. But here—why, here must have been 
three hundred, of all ages. The dust rose thick over the 
place, for the horses shifted and twisted ceaselessly. There 
were perhaps a score of stallions there who had known 
leadership, yet no fights occurred. They had other things 
to occupy them. This was the spring round-up. 

Events crowded one upon the other with such swiftness 
that to Blackie always afterward those few days were a 

(Concluded on Page 22) 


his father’s victim seized 
upon him. Blackie 
rushed frantically to his 
mother for protection. 
Curiously enough, the 
mare evinced no con- 
cern. She raised her 
head to eye the strangers 
and moved off with a 
certain caution, but 
there was no fear in the 
action and no dislike. 
The riders sat their 
ponies lazily, their feet 
eased from the stirrups, 
and surveyed the herd. 
“Wal, I swan!” re- « 
marked one. ‘ Look at 
them laigs.’’ 
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The Golden Flood of Dividends 


VERY corporation in the country has its money 
reservoir. Into this reservoir in June and at the 
end of the year is poured that part of the earnings of the 
corporation set aside for “fixed charges,” as interest on 
bonds, taxes and rentals, and also the appropriations made 
for dividends on stock. 

Day after day this money flows from the treasury of the 
railroad or manufacturing concern into the banking insti- 
tution against which checks are to be issued later, and, 
about the first of July, it reaches high tide. Then the 
gates of these numerous reservoirs are opened and the 
funds issue forth to the hundreds of thousands of bond- 
holders and owners of stocks in this country and in foreign 
lands. New wealth is created, old debts paid and a stimu- 
lus to enterprise in manifold forms is created. 

The enormous aggregate of dividends paid each year to 
holders of stocks in American corporations is not generally 
appreciated. The overflow from the bank reservoirs of 
dividend and interest money this July will be one hundred 
and sixty million dollars. About seventy-five million 
dollars were disbursed at the beginning of June. The 
monthly average for the year will be in the neighborhood 
of eighty million dollars. American corporations pay back 
to holders of their securities every twelve months nearly 
one billion dollars. 

Interest on its bonds is the first obligation of an incor- 
porated company, so we assume that it will be paid in the 
regular course of business. If it is not receiverships follow. 
But a dividend on stock represents the attainment of a 
fairly good earning power, and since there are probably 
three or four holders of stock to one owner of bonds, the 
payment of dividends is a better guide to a country’s 
prosperity and brings much wider benefits to its people as 
a whole than the cancellation of coupons on bonds. Just 
now, when all of the indices of national affairs are being 
scanned to see how we stand, both as to present income 
and future buying capacity, the relation of corporation 
dividends to prosperity is intimate and enlightening: ° 


The Army of Stockholders 


NE of the great effects of the money panic of 1907 was 
to increase the number of shareholders in American 
railroad and industrial properties. Nothing like the army 
of stock owners of to-day has been approached before. 
The distribution of securities among the people of the 
United States has been slow and laborious, so that, prior 
to last year, the per capita holdings were among the small- 
est in the world. 

The result of the low prices of March, August and 
October-November, 1907, was to draw into the ranks of 
the stock-holding interests about one hundred and fifty 
thousand new units, each with its vote, its desire to up- 
build the property with which it had identified its savings, 
and the unconscious demand for a little greater producing 
capacity with which to make possible an enlargement of 
its ownership. 

It does not seem a very important thing that, of our 
population of eighty-five million, the number of share- 
holders should have increased from two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand to three hundred and seventy-five 
thousand within a year, but the gain probably means as 
much to corporate life as any act of restrictive legislation 
of inferior corporation methods that has been enacted; for, 
in proportion as the control of a railroad, a sugar company 
or a car-building concern or what-not is scattered, so is the 
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improvement in openness of management and manage- 
ment along conservative lines increased. 

The hard times have caused many companies this year 
to reduce dividends or pass them entirely. The aggregate 
amount of dividends that will be held from stockholders is 
small when the whole sum disbursed is considered. To 
date this saving amounts to about thirty million dollars. 
It is less than three per cent. of the total of dividends 
promised for 1908. 

In the past ten years thirty prominent industrial com- 
panies and thirty-five leading railroads have paid to their 
stockholders, out of earnings, the vast sum of two billion 
nine hundred and fifty-nine million dollars. This is just 
about equivalent to the world’s gold production from 1898 
to 1908. Many concerns have paid back to stockholders 
from sixty to eighty per cent. of their capitalization. 

There are numerous instances where more than the 
whole capital has been paid out in dividends in a decade 
or less. Standard Oil is one of these, with a record of four 
hundred and ten million dollars in ten years, or more than 
four times its capitalization of one hundred million dollars. 
The United States Steel Corporation has shared with 
stockholders two hundred and sixty-one million dollars of 
earnings; the Pennsylvania Railroad one hundred and fifty 
million dollars (its sixty thousand stockholders are getting 
about twenty million dollars a year now, even with a re- 
duction in the dividend to six per cent.); the Union 
Pacific one hundred and thirty-seven million dollars; 
the Pullman Company one hundred and fifteen million 
dollars in cash, to say nothing of rich stock dividends; and 
a host of companies from fifty million to seventy-five 
million dollars. 

The significance of this, just at this time, is that an 
amount so great plays a very important part in the 
wealth-making influences of the country. It is especially 
important if the figures are contrasted with the conditions 
that prevailed in the years following the last great panie— 
that of 1893—when it was impossible for corporations to 
earn their interest on funded debt, to say nothing of dis- 
bursing dividends on stocks. 


Where Society is Lame 


MOVEMENT to reform wedding etiquette, we learn, 
is afoot among those upon whom so delicate and im- 
portant a function would naturally devolve. 

The need is obvious. Nowadays, at-all weddings of a 
sort that etiquette could properly take cognizance of, the 
clergyman, bridesmaids, best man, ushers and person who 
gives away the bride are carefully selected beforehand and 
duly rehearsed in their roles; but the photographer whose 
head is punched and camera smashed is left entirely to 
chance. Not even the point at which the incident shall 
happen is settled. 

For example, at .a recent New York wedding of great 
swellness, the photographer received his assault and 
battery before the marital knot was tied, while at a still 
later Washington wedding he was not licked until after 
the ceremony proper and just prior to the nuptial break- 
fast. Sometimes a cane is used; sometimes merely a fist. 
Indeed, the society editor informs us that high authorities 
disagree as to whether it is most proper to punch the 
photographer and kick the camera or to kick the photog- 
rapher and punch the camera. 

How unseemly this happy-go-lucky condition is and 
how trying to the nerves of all concerned, including the 
photographer, we need not point out. 

It has been suggested that, instead of the emblematic 
rice, the modern bridegroom should be presented with a 
practical brickbat, and discharge the same at the head of 
the first snap-shot artist on the right, just before handing 
the bride into the carriage. This would avoid disordering 
the procession, as assault by hand inevitably does. It 
would also enable bride and groom to pose beforehand for 
one more newspaper photograph of themselves—exhibit- 
ing them just as they would appear at the instant the 
groom hurls the retributive brick. 


Supporting the Sport of Kings 


OMETIMES, in politics, there happens a thing that 

counts. In that category falls Governor Hughes’ 
triumph over the New York Senate in the matter of the 
race-track gambling bills. 

People who believe in common honesty, and consider 
it a proper function of the State to discourage flagrant 
vice, can count the passage of those bills as a solid gain. 
A stain upon the name of the State is removed; tempta- 
tions to theft are lessened; one road to ruin is barred. 
That the breeding of fine horses will suffer, or that farmers 
can no longer congregate:for mutual recreation and im- 
provement, nobody, of course, believes, 

Horse-racing has been accurately described as the sport 
of kings. A fine, fresh-air spectacle, and the special pleas- 
ure of a few wealthy persons who posed as “patrons” of 
it, the institution was reallys supported—until the law 
began to intervene—by swarms of victims in city pool- 
rooms, where the spectacle was not fine nor the air fresh. 
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It was maintained by the rent money, the proceeds of 
pawn-tickets, by temptation, folly, peculation and a large 
substratum of misery. 

Now, that is exactly the kind of sports that kings were 
in their sporty days. They got up good shows, for which 
indigent persons paid in misery. If horse-racing cannot 
flourish upon a less kingly basis it is high time it ceased. 


Out of the Other Fellow’s Pocket _ 


q 
XCEPTING a few Democratic editors, nobody is 
interested in the fact that the Government has spent 
this year some seventy million dollars more than its income 
and that appropriations at the late session of Congress 
were larger than ever, in spite of the deficit. 

The interest that increases appropriations is practical 
and personal. The interest in favor of economy is, with 
us, theoretical and general. Smithopolis nods in sage and 
somewhat drowsy approval of the proposition that the 
Government ought to be economical; but turns out with 
petitions, processions and brass bands to boom the bill for 
its new post-office building. 

The total of yearly expenditures—say, three-quarters of 
a billion—looks large; but there is no one item that it 
seems particularly worth while to reduce when the country 
is so rich and the money doesn’t come out of your pocket. 

Such is the disadvantage of indirect taxation. Not 
seeing the tax-gatherer, nobody in particular feels that he 
in particular contributes anything to the Government’s 
revenue. You can’t interest aman by arguing for economyg 
unless he can feel that his own money is being spent. 

When England increases expenditures, deep groans 
resound, because the income tax moves up. 
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Corporations and Self-Government 


HE New York, New Haven and Hartford (now defend- 
ing itself against attacks by the Federal Government 
and the State of Massachusetts) has long been regarded 
as a high-grade investment proposition. In the affections 
of Southern New England, the stock ranked about with 
the Mayflower, Cotton Mather, Salem Witches, Codfish, 
Emerson, Wooden Nutmegs and Emancipation. 

Some four years ago Mr. Mellen became president, 
introducing a policy of expansion which seemed to aim at 
a monopoly of transportation in New England by land and 
Using the splendid credit of the road, many mil- 
lions were invested in steamboats, trolley lines and the 
stock of other roads. Four successive annual reports show 
an increase in length of road from 2037 to 2060 miles, and 
of funded debt from fourteen to two hundred and twenty- 
nine million dollars. In the last balance-sheet, debts of 
controlled companies were included. Nevertheless, the 
figures suggest how much else, besides the simple business 
of operating its railroad, the stock now represents. 

Being curious to know the unknowable, we wonder in 
how far the expansion policy (now pretty widely con- 
demned) really represented the wishes of thrifty New 
England stockholders, and in how far they merely sat in 
dumb acquiescence (after a manner common to stock- 
holders) and let the management do as it pleased. 

Two great life-insurance companies recently held annual 
elections. Last year there was a hot contest and over half 
a million policy-holders exercised their right to vote. This 
year, with no contest and no agitation, the votes cast in 
both companies is said to have been only a few hundred. 


Before We Point with Horror 


T THE beginning, so to speak, of a great pointing with 

horror, let us make the reflection, at once candid and 

comforting, that even the tariff is comparatively unim- 
portant. 

Winter wheat harvest began with the highest promise 
of recent years. Oats look bully, and hay “out of sight.” 
If the summer proves kind, the crops will yield, say, four 
times the amount of the national debt; and we can bear 
an unrevised tariff, even, with comparative ease. 

We suppose that about seven adult Americans out of 
ten regard an ordinary Presidential campaign as a bore— 
the women because it lumbers the newspapers with stuff 
they have no interest in; the men because it disturbs 
business. This threatens to be an ordinary campaign. 

Along in October, we suspect, if many hearts beat fast 
with anxiety and many faces are grave it will be because 
there is danger of a corn-killing frost. There may be 
moments in August when the major voice would agree to 
swap both platforms for a good, soaking rain. 

We are, after all, a pretty conservative people, and our 
politics conservatively concerns itself, for the most part, 
with differences in percentage. In a long, long time there 
has been only one Presidential campaign in which a grea 
many people were really persuaded that the election of on 
candidate rather than the other would be a matter of dee 
moment to them. 

Personally, we shall strive to perform our duty o1 b 
coming excited over the issues. But we hope tremen- 
dously that nothing will happen to the crops. 


The Star of Destiny 


\ K TE DIDN’T go into this Star-of-Destiny business 
very extensively until a few years ago, for the idea 
received a rude shock when our old friend N. 
Bonaparte’s refused to work at a critical time, struck, quit 
the job and left Napoleon all spraddled out with nothing 
to do but have his pictures painted with his arms folded 
across his vest and a look of intense displeasure on his face. 
Still, along about seven and a half years ago another one 
flashed, and since that time there have been quite a 
number fussing around in the political heavens. In most 
instances when we bought tickets to the show advertised 
by the various stars we found the performances were not a 
bit like the advance notices. To be sure, the one that 
bloomed seven years ago is a good, hard-working star, 
always shining just above the Washington Monument, 
but that is the property of the only man who has the 
monument in his back yard, and is no criterion. 

Mr. George B. Cortelyou had one, nicely-trained, he 
thought, but it was crisscrossed with the monument one 
and snuffed out so quickly Mr. Cortelyou hasn’t had the 
heart to look at the heavens since, but has kept his eyes 
moodily fixed on the pavement. William H. Taft trudged 
along without one and Mr. Bryan quit bothering about his 
some time ago and relied on his voice, which is more under 
control. John Barrett thinks he has one 
and Senator Beveridge and Jimmie Gar- 
field have provided themselves with tele- 
scopes to be prepared for eventualities. 

Thus, when a political astronomer discovers 
a new Star of Destiny the occasion is worthy of 
remark. There is a new one. Any visitor to 
Oklahoma may see it, shining brightly at a point midway 
between Muskogee and Guthrie. Not that Guthrie or 
Muskogee are in the heavens or ever likely to be, but that 
the star is there, over a point midway between those thriv- 
ing towns. And if you look at it closely and follow the 
directions you may obtain from the proprietor of the star 
you will not fail to observe the initials “‘C. N. H.” 
embossed thereon. 

That Star of Destiny belongs to C. N. Haskell, Governor 
of the State. He cannot figure it out any other way. He 
has said: ‘‘Pshaw; it cannot be mine. It must be a mis- 
take,”’ but there is no getting back of the facts. The star 
is there. The initials are on it, and Governor Haskell has 
finally decided to grab it and call it his own. Being a 
positive man, now that he has made up his mind the star is 
his, he refuses to allow any other star-gazer to swerve him 
from his opinion. So it is all settled. The newest Star of 


'Destiny is owned, controlled and handled by C. N. 


Haskell, Governor of Oklahoma. 


The Bump that Jarred the Governor 


OU see, Mr. Haskell landed in the Governor’s chair 
with such a bump that it jarred even him. He went 
campaigning before the people and the people thought so 
well of him they gave him about forty thousand majority 
over his Republican competitor, who was a fine, popular 
fellow at that. Moreover, Haskell went campaigning 
with the State constitution as a side partner, and as the 
constitution was mostly his own creation, he was not to be 
blamed if he looked up in the heavens and fastened on a 
star, said star winking at him seductively and all but tell- 
ing him that, sure as shooting, any man who could pull off 
such a victory would undoubtedly rise to higher things. 

Haskell rambled inte Oklahoma a few years ago from 
Ohio. He liton Muskogee, hitherto chiefly known to fame 
as the residence of Colonel James William Zevely. He 
was a business man, and he began doing business as soon 
as he arrived. He saw things Muskogee needed and he set 
about providing them. Meantime, he was not unaware 
that in a short time the Indian Territory and the Territory 
of Oklahoma would be made into a State and admitted to 
the Union, and he took on a large side line of politics. He 
could talk and he had ideas. Indeed, he may be said to 
have had obsessions. Some ofthese related to corporations, 
some to taxation and some to other principles of economics, 
but, however varied the ideas were, Haskell told about 
them all whenever he had a chance. 

The new State was made. A constitutional convention 
was called and Haskell went to the convention. He did 
more than go to the convention. He grabbed it, roped, 
tied and branded it. He put it in his chair and sat on it. 
He taught it to lie down and roll over. He had it jumping 
through a hoop inside of four days and playing dead at the 
end of a week. As soon as Haskell asserted himself that 
constitutional convention became a Haskell convention, 
with the constitution in second place, off to a bad start 
and running lame. 

After he had given each member of the convention his 
number and told him to respond whenever he called that 
number, Mr. Haskell proceeded to the formation of a 
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He Had the Constitution Jumping Through a Hoop 
Inside of Four Days 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


constitution. Mindful of the fact that legislatures are 
elected and are dependent on the whim of the people, he 
decided to help all future legislatures out in a great 
measure by putting most of the things he deemed should 
be law into the organic law. He did not purpose to be 
fussing around with lawmakers when he could just as well 
make the law himself. So he embodied in that constitu- 
tion about everything the citizens of the future State of 
Oklahoma might need in the way of legislation for many 
yearstocome. He paragraphed his ideas and slid them in, 
one after another. As completed, the constitution had 
legislation for about everything, from the proper way to 
pronounce Ockmulgee to the Haskellian theory of chopping 
cotton. 

The Oklahomians liked the idea and howled for more. 
When the constitution came before them they adopted it 
with a whoop that could be heard from St. Louis to 
Texarkana. Then Haskell ran for Governor. He stood on 
the broad platform of his constitution. ‘It’s mine,” he 
said, ‘‘and I want to be Governor so I can enforce it.”’ 

He spoke all over the new State, pointing out that the 
document that had the honor to be his running mate was 
about the niftiest thing in constitutions that had yet come 
down the pike. The people thought so, too, for they 
tidal-waved him into the job, and he’s there now. 

After the returns were in Haskell contracted his Star 
of Destiny. He saw it coming and did not dodge. There 
was nothing else to it, for as surely as he enforced that 
constitution and directed such other laws as might be 
needed, there would be loud cries for him in 1912 to come 
and lead the Democracy out of the morass. He could not 
figure it out in any other way. In 1912 he would be the 
logical candidate for the Democratic nomination for 
President. Look what happened in Oklahoma, and if 
any more proof is needed, how about that star? He was 
too wise to fuss around about it this year. His is no hair- 
trigger star. His destiny is coming along calmly and will 
mature four years from now. That is as he wants it, for 
he has his work to do in Oklahoma at this time. 


Ways of a Fact Fancier 


ASKELL is a smart man, a big man,anableman. He 
has a mind that assimilates and grinds out again so 
rapidly it keeps Oklahoma statesmen putting ice on their 
foreheads to counteract the rapid cerebration needed to 
keep up with him. He trained the legislature just as he 
trained the constitutional convention. By practically a 
unanimous vote they passed an anti-trust bill that did not 
suit him. He vetoed it, and they sustained his veto by 
the same vote by which they originally passed the bill. 

His comprehension of facts is his most remarkable 
attribute. He has a brain that dotes on facts and can use 
them. If you hand up a chunk of useful information to 
Haskell he will grab it and retain it and, when the time 
comes, use it effectively. He has the faculty of going over 
a subject, putting what he has heard through that brain of 
his, and then being able to go out and make a better speech 
and use the facts to better advantage than the person who 
accumulated the information originally. He never forgets 
anything. His head is a storehouse of all sorts of facts 


bearing on his ideas, and there isn’t a better, more logical, 
more convincing talker in the country than he is. He 
doesn’t deal in glittering generalities, although he can 
spout them as well as anybody, if necessary. He hands 
out facts and figures and he generally gets what he wants. 

He works all the time, is a serious man, impressed with 
his responsibilities, and, now that he has made up his mind 
he will be the Democratic candidate for President in 1912, 
is as sure of it as if he had the nomination. 

Next time you go down to Oklahoma just take a look 
at that star. It’s there, between Muskogee and Guthrie, 
and the initials ‘‘C. N. H.” are embossed on it. 

The Governor thinks so, anyhow. 


The Salute to the Remains 


“ (\NE of our early lawyers had a murder case to defend,” 
said Senator Carter, of Montana, “and he had a 
hard case. When it came time to sum up he asked permis- 
sion to take a recess for ten minutes, and during that ten 
minutes he went over to the hotel to get an inspiration. 
“When he came back he walked out in front of the jury 
and said: ‘As regards to this case, this is the greatest 
country on which the sun ever shone. We are the greatest 
people. We have the greatest destiny. Why, gentlemen, 
every time one of the ships of our glorious 
navy sails into the ports of the world 
with the Stars and Stripes flying, every 
ship of that power and every ship of 
every other power fires a sal-u-tee from great 
cannon in her honor, and, gentlemen of the jury, 
if you listen to what the scoundrelly opposition 
of this man has to say you are about to incarcerate in 
prison or hang by the neck my poor, unfortunate client 
simply because he, on one occasion, fired one small revolver 
shot at.a man who unfortunately died on that occasion.’”’ 


A Noteworthy Visit 


RIVATE JOHN ALLEN, many years in Congress 
from Tupelo, Mississippi, and the best story-teller in 

the land, came to St. Louis a time ago. 

“Mr. Allen,’ asked a reporter who dug him out of his 
hotel, ‘‘what brings you here at this time?” 

“Oh, nothing; nothing special,’ Allen protested. 

“But there must be some reason for your visit to St. 
Louis,” the reporter insisted. ‘The people of St. Louis 
are interested in knowing what brings so prominent a man 
to their midst. Is it politics?”’ 

“No,” asserted the Private. 

“But there must be some public reason.” 

“There ain’t,’”’ replied Allen, ‘but if you think the 
people of St. Louis are so mightily interested in my visit 
you can say that I have come up here to renew a note.”’ 


The Hall of Fame 


€ Robert H. Fuller, secretary to Governor Hughes, of 
New York, wrote a historical novel once—not twice— 
once. 


@ George Ade was a delegate to the Chicago convention 
from the Tenth Indiana district. Ade lives in a town 
ealled Brook, but he distinctly denies that it purls. 


@ William R. Wheeler, of California, the new assistant 
secretary of the Department of Commerce and Labor, is a 
large and impressive man, who goes to breakfast in a frock 
coat, 


€ Francis M. Cockrell, former Senator from Missouri, and 
now a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
smokes five-cent cigars, but he gives ten-cent ones to his 
friends. 


@M. R. Blumenberg, who was official reporter for the 
Republican National Convention, is one of the United 
States Senate stenographers and is considered one of the 
stars of the country in his line. 


@ Edward H. Butler, of Buffalo, one of the delegates-at- 
large from New York to the Republican National Con- 
vention, started a newspaper on a hand press in Buffalo 
thirty years ago and now he’s worth a million. 


@ George von L. Meyer, Postmaster-General, will not be 
happy until he establishes a parcels post; so he is due to 
be unhappy until Senator Platt, of New York, gets out of 
the Senate, Senator Platt being president of an express 
company. 

€ Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, is a vegetarian and a 
teetotaler, so when he was making his eighteen-hour 
speech in the closing days of the Senate he kept up on 
eggs and milk. The manuscript of the speech weighed 
nineteen pounds. 
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Buying Bonds 
fo 
Safe livestaent 


With an experienced organization 
covering the bond markets of the country 
andthe best of financial, legal, accounting 
and engineering connections, we are 
enabled to offer investors a superior 
service in the purchase and sale of 
Seasoned Bonds. 

Our recommendations are based on 
accurate information and are responsible 
for the annual investment of a very large 
sum of money in the aggregate on the 
part of banks, trustees and individuals. 
No client of this house has ever lost a 
dollar through default of principal or 
interest on any bond sold upon our 
recommendation. 

We are at all times prepared to 
recommend a variety of sound invest- 
ment bonds and notes (long and short 
term) in denominations of $100, $500, 
$1,000, etc., yielding from 


344 to 6% 


We accept orders for single bonds and extend 
every accommodation consistent with sound 
investment banking. 

Bonds may be purchased through our corre- 
spondence department as easily and to equally 
as good advantageas in person; delivery, if desired, 
being made through the purchaser’s local bank. 


If interested, you are invited to write our nearest office 
for special circulars describing some of the best values in 
the present market. Send for circular offering E-18. 


N.W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS 
Dealers in Government, Municipal, Railroad, Street 
Railway, Lighting and Power Co. Bonds. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall Street 1429 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
152 Monroe St. 


424 California Street 


First Mortgage Bonds 


OF WELL-KNOWN 
RAILROADS 


At prices to yield highest 
return consistent with 
entire safety. 


Legal Investments for Savings 
Banks and Trustees 


Send for Special Circular 
LEE, HIGGINSON &CO. 


BANKERS 
44 State Street 
BOSTON 


The Rookery 
CHICAGO 


It is important to the investor to be in- 
formed as to the conditions affecting the 
securities he has bought or intends to buy. 


“The WEEKLY FINANCIAL REVIEW” 


isa small, four-page editorial sheet, which 
treats broadly and without prejudice, cur- 
rentevents in the financial, commercial and 
political world as they bear upon securi- 
ties andotherinvestments andis of interest 
and value to investors and business men. 
THE REVIEW WILL ON APPLICATION 
BE MAILED REGULARLY WITHOUT 
CHARGE TO THOSE INTERESTED. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
BANKERS, 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 

Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 
* cae 100 50c; with case 75c. Souvenir postcards 
Visiting Cards and monogram stationery. Write for samples. 


THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 S. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


The Small Stockholder 


holders in the United States to-day 

than ever before. This is due to vari- 
ous causes. One of them is the campaign 
of education, such as has been carried on 
in this department, which has emphasized 
the fact that, when the right kind of stock 
is bought outright for the income it pro- 
duces, it is a good form of investment, 
especially for men. The October panic, 
which brought the prices of all securities 
down to the lowest level for years, afforded 
an excellent opportunity to purchase 
high-class stocks in this way. Again, 
owing to the long depression which always 
follows a panic, many large blocks of stock, 
hitherto held by individuals or carried by 
brokerage houses for them, have been 
thrown on the market and divided among 
many owners. As a result of all of this, 
hundreds of thousands of shares have 
passed into the hands of the people every- 
where. The small stockholder, therefore, 
has come to be something of a factor to be 
reckoned with in the financial game, for he 
is one of that large army whose ranks com- 
prise the real owners of our railroads and 
corporations. 

The corporation that has a large number 
of small stockholders may usually be re- 
garded asa good one, because this widely- 
distributed stock ownership shows that the 
stock has the confidence of the people who 
cannot afford to take many chances with 
their money. The small stockholder helps 
to keep the stock out of Wall Street, and 
thus aids in preventing big speculative 
deals, which are so full of peril to the busi- 
ness which the stock represents. There 
are numerous facts concerning stock which 
every small stockholder ought to know, 
and an effort will be made this week to 
point them out. 


i | rctee are perhaps more small stock- 


The Stockholder a Partner 


In the first place, it is important for the 
small stockholder to know what his status 
in the business is, because it differs from 
that of the bondholder. The stockholder, 
no matter what his holdings are, is a part- 
ner in the enterprise. He is like one of the 
proprietors of a store. If business is good 
he prospers and gets profits. If it is bad 
he does not. If the business should fail he 
must wait for his share of the proceeds until 
all the just debtsare paid. The bondholder, 
on the other hand, is a creditor and has a 
claim on the business. If the interest on 
his bonds is not paid he has the right, if his 
bond is a mortgage bond, to foreclose and 
sell the property. 

The stockholder, however, has a voice 
in the conduct of the business, for he helps 
to elect the directors, who in turn elect the 
officers. The bondholder hasno such power. 
The owner of one share of stock has the 
right to go to the annual meeting of stock- 
holders and raise his voice in any matter 
of record or procedure. Unfortunately, 
American stockholders do not avail them- 
selves of this right as much as they should, 
and their indifference in the matter has led 
to many excesses by corporations. In 
England, the stockholders, or “‘proprie- 
tors,’ as they are called, take the keenest 
interest in the railroads and corporations, 
attend the annual meetings in large num- 
bers, and take pains to find out what is 
being done with the property. Asa result, 
the corporations, knowing that they are 
under scrutiny, are usually mindful of the 
stockholders’ interest. 

Any stockholder, large or small, can give 
a proxy for his stock. This means that 
some one else, whom he designates, can 
take his place at the annual meeting and 
vote. These proxies are sometimes very 
valuable to groups or cliques of financiers 
or speculators who seek control of railroads 
or other properties. They are willing to 
pay good prices for proxies. The recent 
contest between E. H. Harriman and 
Stuyvesant Fish for the control of the 
Illinois Central Railroad was simply a 
battle for proxies. Each side scoured 
Europe and the United States for them. 

Various problems are apt to confront the 
small stockholder, and one of the greatest 
of these comes when the corporation in 
which he owns stock declares a stock divi- 
dend. Ordinarily, when a corporation de- 
clares a dividend, it is paid by check, which 


is sent direct to the stockholder. But 
sometimes, especially during the depres- 
sion which comes after a panic and when 
railroads are conserving their cash resources, 
the dividend, instead of being paid in 
money, is paid in stock of the company. 
This is called a stock dividend. It increases 
the capital stock of the corporation, but 
requires no expenditure of cash at that 
time. 

When a stock dividend is declared the 
small stockholder has his troubles. The 
company has some, too, for the apportion- 
ment of the small stockholder’s share 
involves much clerical work and calcula- 
tion. The amount of stock dividend that 
the shareholder receives depends upon the 
number of shares he owns. 

Let us take a concrete case. Last 
December the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
declared a stock dividend of 214 per cent. 
This means that if you owned a hundred 
shares of stock you would get as dividend 
two full shares of stock and $50 in scrip. 
If you only owned one share you would get 
$2.50 in scrip. Now what is scrip? Scrip 
is simply the fractional amount of a share 
of stock. If the par value of the share is 
one hundred dollars then scrip of that stock 
would be for any smaller amount. 

Scrip is issued as a negotiable certificate 
and therefore can be bought, sold or trans- 
ferred. Scrip is usually non-dividend pay- 
ing, and, for this reason alone, works a 
hardship on the small stockholder who gets 
it. If he wants to use it he must either buy 
enough additional scrip to make up a full 
share or sell his scrip to some other stock- 
holder who wants to make up a full share. 
In selling scrip, you do so at a sacrifice. 
For example, the two dollars and fifty cents 
in serip which the holder of one share of 
Missouri Pacific received would only be 
worth about $1.25 in cash. In cases where 
scrip is issued the large stockholder has the 
advantage over the small stockholder for 
the reason that his share of the dividend 
(which he receives in the form of actual 
full shares) is dividend-paying or is likely to 
pay dividends, while the scrip which the 
small stockholder receives is not. 


What ‘‘Rights’’ Are 


Another matter of interest to all stock- 
holders is what is commonly known as 
“rights.’’ When a railroad or corporation 
issues new stock it sometimes gives its 
stockholders the privilege or ‘‘right’’ to 
subscribe at a figure below the market 
price. Like scrip, these “rights,” which 
are set forth in a document like a warrant, 
may be bought, sold and transferred. 

Here is a concrete case. Recently the 
Illinois Central Railroad decided to issue 
some new stock. The road offered its 
stockholders the right to subscribe to 
fifteen per cent. of their holdings at par. 
This means that the stockholder who owns 
one hundred shares is given the privilege of 
subscribing to fifteen shares of the new 
stock at par or one hundred dollars. 
Holders of smaller amounts get a corre- 
spondingly smaller share of the new issue. 
For the sake of caleulation the one-hundred- 
share lot will be used. 

The market price on Illinois Central 
stock on the day this article is written is a 
hundred and thirty dollars a share, or a 
premium of thirty dollars a share over par. 
The subscribing stockholder who owns a 
hundred shares therefore gets fifteen shares 
of the new stock for $1500 which would cost 
$1950 in the market. This profit of $450 
would represent the value of the “rights.” 

But in this case the new stock does not 
carry (which means that it will not re- 
ceive) the semi-annual dividend of 314 per 
cent. payable in September and amounting 
to $52.50 on fifteen shares. This loss of 
dividend naturally reduces the value of the 
new stock by 3/4 per cent. To figure out 
the real value of the “‘rights’’ you simply 
add $52.50, the amount of dividend which 
the new stock would lose, to $1500, the 
price of fifteen shares at par, which makes 
$1552.50. By subtracting this from $1950, 
the price of fifteen shares at to-day’s quo- 
tation, you get three hundred and ninety- 
seven dollars and fifty cents, the real value 
of the ‘‘rights,’’ or approximately 4 per 
cent., which is the market quotation on 
Illinois Central ‘‘rights.”’ 
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Safety of Gas Bonds 


N A RECENT classification of bonds 

from the standpoint of safety, a large 
Insurance Company, which has charge of 
the investment of many millions of dollars 
a year, spokeof gas bonds as ‘‘ofalmost un- 
paralleled stability.’”’ For many years we 
have madea specialty of buying andsell- - 
ing carefully selected bonds of corpora- 
tions which furnish thepublicwith gasand 
similar necessities. We have prepared 
a booklet based on this experience, treat- 
ing of the general subject of the safety 
of Public Service Corporation Bonds. 
Upon request, we shall be pleased to 
mail Booklet P, also circulars describ- 
ing special issues of bonds of the gas 
companies of New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Seattle, Houston, Utica and 
other important cities. Price to yield from 


434% to 534% 
N. W. Harris & Company 


BANKERS 


56 William Street 35 Federal Street 
New York Boston 


Bond Department 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank 


204 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


INFORMATION 


We have prepared a list of the best 
securities — State, City, Town, Pub- 
lic Service, Railroad and Industrial— 
which every one interested in high 
grade investments should have. It 
will be mailed upon request. This 
house makesa specialty of investment 
securities and will be gladto send you 
from time to time a list of its offerings. 
It places its experienceat your service. 
Send for our Book on How to Invest. 
ADAMS & CO., 13 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


INVESTORS 
Listed Stocks 


i 
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HERE is a world-wide interest in stocks 
listed upon the New York Stock Ex- 
change. The par value of the shares is $100 
each. The better class of such stocks, those 
recognized as investment issues, are held by 


people everywhere. . Twenty-seven of the 

very best Railroad and Industrial Stocks 

are described upon our special circular. 
Write for Circular No. 29. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 


William and Pine Streets, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


Public Utility Bonds 


We offer a selection of these time tried 
investments — purchased by us after per- 
sonal investigation. 


The prices are low and they yield 


5% to 6% 


Send for Circular 886-H 
E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


Bankers for 32 years 
21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


5% a Year 


A Selected Mortgage on improved New York and Suburban 
Real Estate, made to home-owners, by practical and conserv- 
ative appraisers, is acknowledged to be the safest investment 
in the longrun. The 


vings and Loan Co. 


invests its funds only upon this class 
of securities which are free from fluc- 
tuation in value or speculative in- 
\. fluences. Its business established 15 
\\ years, and under the supervision of 
the New York Banking Department. 
5% @ year is paid upon savings ac- 
counts of $3,000 or less, which may 
be withdrawn upon required notice. 
Write for more detailed information. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway & 42d St. 
New York 


Assets, $1,800,000. 


UNIFORMS os Guatity for Bands, 


Military, Police, Letter-Carriers, Firemen, R.R.° 


Men. Cost no more than the ordinary 
kind. Write for prices. Address Dept. B. 


The Pettibone Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Established 1872. Cincinnati, O. 


Ready for Delivery 
July 1, 1908 
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This Astounding 
$1,500 


For 


Chalmers-Detroit 


““It’s a good car’”’ 


A 4-cyl., 5-passenger, 24-30 h.-p. car. 


Made 


by the makers of the Thomas-Detroit Forty. 
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Car 


A millionaire’s car brought, by mammoth production, down within reach 
of the many. Looks like the costliest cars—does all that the costliest do. 
Yet, so low in price—so economical in upkeep—that fifty times as many 
people can now own a powerful, high-grade car. 


For two years—after we perfected the Thomas-Detroit 
Forty — we have worked to perfect this car. 
Not to sell at $1,500; for nobody dreamed, two years ago, 


that such a car could ever be sold for that. 


We simply aimed 


at perfection in a light-weight car—a car with low cost of 
upkeep. We expected the cost to run at least $2,000. 
But the panic last fall cut the prices of materials, and we 
are giving you the benefit of our ability to purchase ahead. 
Low-priced cars are not new; there will be more this year 


Note that this car is not an ex- 
periment—not a hasty makeshift. We 
have worked for over two years in 
perfecting it. Three of the new cars 
have been run over 7,000 miles. 


Designed by Mr. H. E. Coffin, our 
vice-president, for years the chief de- 
signer of the Thomas Companies. He 
is recognized as the leading automobile 
designer in America. 


Mr. Coffin made two trips to Europe, 
to combine in this car the best for- 
eign features with the best American. 
He has thus made it the typical car 
of today. 

The lines are handsome, yet con- 
servative. The car follows, in this 
respect, the leading cars of the year. 
The finish and upholstering are the 
same as are found in cars costing 
double this price. 


The wheel base is 110 inches— 
compare that with rival cars. We 
have only a 2-inch longer base in 
our $2,750 car. The frame of the 
Chalmers-Detroit is exactly the same 
as in our Detroit-Forty. 


Thus we give you a roomy and elegant 
five-passenger car—not a car that looks 
cheap because small. 

Weight 2,000 pounds, which means 
a low tire cost, a low cost of upkeep. 
Power 24-30 h. p.— sufficient for any 
requirement. Speed 45 to 50 miles 
per hour. 


Now let us compare the mechan- 
ical features with some high-priced 
cars. 

The four cylinders are cast together, 
as in the latest Fiat, the Darracq, and 
a score of great foreign cars. Our fac- 
tory cost on this engine alone is $261. 
Yet 4-cylinder automobile engines are 
sold as low as $75. 

We use the Unit Power Plant, as in 
the new Decauville, the Motobloc and 
others. Motor, clutch and transmission 
form a single unit, so they cannot get 
out of alignment. 

The body is suspended, for easy rid- 
ing, after the style of the Mercedes. 
The valves are like those of the Napier. 
The 3 Elliptic Springs are like the 
Renault and others. 


than ever. 
ing even less than this. 


Rivals may follow us with four-cylinder cars cost- 


But the novelty lies in a car that you can take pride in— 
a large and luxurious car—a perfect and powerful car—sell- 


ing at a price like this. 


There we have no competition. 


Not a car selling within 


$500 of our price can stand for a moment in actual comparison 


with the Chalmers- Detroit. 


Ready for delivery July 1—catalogs ready now. 


Selective sliding gear transmission; 
three speeds forward and reverse. Per- 
fect dust protection. 


As completely fitted with annular ball 
bearings as the Mercedes, Hotchkiss 
and Renault. Very few of the costliest 
American cars use so many. The 
actual cost of the ball bearings in this 
car is $103. 


Brakes heavier than we used, until 
this year, on our ‘‘Forty.’’ Anti- 
backing device to protect you on hills. 
Double ignition system. 


The lubrication system which is 
now used on the ‘‘ Forty’? and which 
is being adopted on all leading cars. A 
multiple disc clutch—similar to that 
used on the Isotta, Fiat and many 
others. The gas intake is  water- 
jacketed, to save you the trouble aris- 
ing through cold gasoline. 


Floating type rear axle, used here- 
tofore only on the highest-priced 
cars. Wheels 32 inches; tires 3% 
inches. 


So simple in control that a novice 
can master the car in ten minutes. 


Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


HUGH CHALMERS, President 
Successors to E. R. Thomas-Detroit Co. 


Makers of the Thomas-Detroit Forty. 
Now called the Chalmers-Detroit Forty. 


Compare these features, one by one, 
with the costliest cars. You will note we 
have stinted nowhere. We did not start 
out to make this a cheap car. 


Then compare the same features with 
other low-priced cars, and you will.see 
why we have no competition. 

Please send us this coupon now 
for our catalog. Our contracts for ma- 
terials are only sufficient for 2,500 
cars. After that the price must ad- 
vance if materials advance. So please 
get the facts at once, so as to decide 
if you want one. 


Se ee ee 


CHALMERS- DETROIT MOTOR Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Please send the catalog to 


Name 


Address 
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This change in name involves no change in 
ownership, personnel or management. It is 
simply made to avoid the confusion of two 
Thomas concerns operating on separate lines. 
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confused blur. He was, and remained, 
vividly alive to several happenings, how- 
ever. The first was when three men’ saun- 
tered into the corral. Every time they 
approached, the olderand more experienced 
horses worked away from them, adroitly 
interposing the bodies of others and grad- 
ually worming their way toward the centre 
of the herd. Blackie saw a rope fly out 
several times and colts jerked to the 
ground. That was all he saw, for the herd 
shrank back to the limits of the fence and 
left the victims to their own devices. 

He began to grow very uneasy. Still, he 
never suspected that such a thing could 
befall him, for he had every confidence in 
his mother. Histurn came soon. As Fate 
would have it, he was on the outskirts of 
the bunch when a colt was released. As 
the horses plunged away, Blackie, caught 
unawares, was left quite alone. He sensed 
danger in an instant and madea run around 
the end of the band to get inside; but he 
was too late. Something flicked him under 
the chin; at the same time a rope encircled 
his knees in some inexplicable fashion; his 
legs were whisked from under him, and he 
came down with a thump that shook the 
breath from his body and jarred his every 
bone. He had been forefooted by one of 
the best ropers in the Panhandle. 

In a second a man was sitting on his 
head, another was squatting on the ground 
at his back, with his feet braced against 
him; his tail was brought up between his 
legs and held tight as in a vice. Strive as 
he would the youngster could not kick. 
He raised a loud squall for help from his 
mother, but like all the others the mare ran 
away from the spot where her offspring had 
been brought low. Fight for him she would 
with any foe but man, but man she would 
not recognize as a foe, whatever the colt’s 
appeals. When a man undertook to do 
anything, Blackie soon learned he must 
depend on himself. Therein his mother 
differed in maternal anxiety from a cow, 
which will make trouble when a calf cries, 
whatever and whoever the cause. 

A sharp pain shot through Blackie, and 


he writhed with all his strength. To his . 


nostrils came the smell of burning hair and 
flesh. He figured he was sure done for. 
Then another pang, coming from close be- 
side it, and next instant one of the men was 
rubbing oil on the spot. It seemed years 
to him; asa matter of fact it was the work 
of a minute, done by expert hands. He 
was free at last, weak, shaking and sick 
from the ordeal, and he ran back to the 
herd, whimperingly seeking his mother’s 
side. On his left flank were two large, glar- 
ing letters, red and raw, “B.S.” 

Later they all went back to roam the 
range as before, all but some of the geldings 
that were now full grown and that stayed 
behind to be topped and broken by the 
busters, and then trained for cow horses. 
Blackie took up the old life. Yet there was 
a difference, too. For he had been weaned, 
and his mother gave him scant notice. Nor 
did he desire her maternal care in the ordi- 
nary course of events. He went through 
another winter, one more severe than his 
first; and another round-up, during which 
nobody tried to get near him, much to his 
astonishment. That summer, too, he saw 
his father go down to defeat in a terrific 
battle with a younger stallion, and he fell 
in composedly when the new leader took 
command of the herd. Yet a third winter 
passed, and old earth throbbed with life 
anew in an early spring. Again the round- 
up time arrived. 

Blackie went to it with no misgivings. 
Why shouldn’t he? He had rather enjoyed 
himself at the last. He confidently ex- 
pected that it would be a repetition of that 
of the previous year; but, alas, for his faith 
in humankind. He never gave a thought 
to the fact that he was now full-grown— 
a superb, high-strung, powerful black. He 
could feel an electric thrill in the atmos- 
phere of the small corral in which he found 
himself. Moreover, where were the mares 
and little colts that had mingled with the 
big herd on other occasions? All these 
were horses of about his own age. It cer- 
tainly looked suspicious. He began to trot 
about anxiously, like the others. 

Blackie came out of the confusion of 
some adroit manceuvring to perceive that 
he was in a larger corral, and alone. That 
he was there at all was due to a trick, and 
he was wild with anger and nameless fear 
over it. Twomen walked about, carelessly, 
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it is true, but they eyed him watchfully, 
and he dodged and twisted, keeping his 
head toward the fence, showing them only 
his hindquarters. But a feint led him to 
turn and run for it, and that was his un- 
doing. A rope sped with deadly precision, 
and down he crashed. It was the beginning 
of a struggle that ended only with Blackie’s 
life, for his spirit could never be quite 
tamed. 

Of course he was helpless in their hands. 
What horse that ever breathed would not 
be? But he fought them at every stage. 
With only the hackamore on him he reared 
and plunged, batting the air with his feet 
and taxing the strength of the puncher who 
held him. They hog-tied him after that to 
put on the saddle, but what had been 
enough for several of his companions did 
not suffice for Blackie. So desperately did 
he struggle, with the rope running around 
his neck back of his right hind foot cutting 
and cramping him, that they threw him 
again. It was on the ground that the 
harness of slavery was cinched to Blackie’s 
body. 

They let him up. As he stood trembling 
and sweating a man stroked Blackie’s nose. 
It had a strangely soothing effect, that 
gentle rubbing. He liked it. Slowly the 
hand stole up, still rubbing, above his eyes. 
As lightning strikes it clutched his ear. The 
next instant the horse’s head was pulled 
down with all the puncher’s strength, and 
he could not fight off the man who leaped 
to his back. 

Had they really appreciated Blackie 
they would never have permitted a Mexi- 
can ‘‘twister’’ to top him first, but only the 
professional buster of the range. For such 
pitching as Blackie did had seldom been 
seen before. He seemed to be a ‘‘weaver’”’ 
by instinct; the ‘“‘fence-row”’ came natural 
to him. There was not a trick of the out- 
law with which Blackie did not show him- 
self familiar in half a dozen jumps. Every 
time he landed, with rigid forelegs, he 
blatted like a goat. It was too much for 
Antonio. Head foremost he went over the 
black’s right shoulder, but he was an agile 
beggar and contrived to scoot along on his 
hands and knees, so that he was unhurt. 

Blackie had the saddle partly torn off 
when they roped him again. Standing 
straight in the air he pawed like a swimmer 
who is sinking, while the blanket slipped 
from his body about his feet. Then they 
called for Pete, the buster. Petecame. He 
topped Blackie, and he conquered him. It 
was all in the day’s business with Pete. 
Didn’t he get five dollars for each brone he 
topped three times? 

Not that the black did not fight the 
buster. He simply could not disturb that 
perfect balance. Pete sat easily, lightly 
in the saddle, his weight on the left foot, 
the right leg advanced, maintaining his 
place by his poise rather than by his grip. 
And he wiped Blackie out—quirted him 
every time he rose. <A score of frantic 
jumps convinced the brone the case was 
hopeless. By that time he was winded and 
tired. Pete rode him about, quietly wait- 
ing until his recovered strength should 
start him pitching again. That time came 
sooner than he anticipated, but the buster 
was prepared. At the end of.an hour 
Blackie was unsaddled—a beaten, dejected 
creature. 

Twice more in the course of a week was 
he topped by the buster. He never once 
succeeded in shaking off the phlegmatic 
Pete. Yet he wasa ‘bad horse” for allthat. 

He was turned over to one of the 
punchers, and joined the remuda. There, 
too, Blackie met with trouble. He could 
not get away at night to escape to his be- 
loved range herd, for his forelegs were 
hobbled; but when, unhampered, he saw 
two men on the first day approaching the 
remuda with only a slender rope connecting 
them as a‘ barrier against flight, Blackie 
could figure on nothing to detain him 
worthy of mention. He tried to go over it. 
Next moment he was roped and “‘ bust wide 
open’’—thrown so violently that he was 
temporarily stunned. 

The black was quick to pick up the cow 
work. He fairly delighted in cutting out, 
and became so expert at it that he could 
“turn through himself’’ almost as well as 
Bomar’s Rabbit, and beat the others of the 
cow horses all to nothing. One day his 
rider sat him carelessly, one leg up over the 
black’s shoulder, his feet free of the stirrups. 
He was smoking and idly watching some 


distant cattle. In a twinkling there came 
to Blackie the recollection of how he had 
shed the twister. It was over ina moment. 
Perhaps Blackie was repentant when he 
saw the puncher lying on his back, uncon- 
scious, one leg twisted up, snapped at the 
knee. At any rate, he made no attempt to 
run away when four other punchersraced up. 

With the B. S. outfit was an Englishman, 
once a remittance man, now a puncher of 
the best. They called him the Duke, be- 
cause on his first appearance in that coun- 
try he had worn a monocle, though nobody 
dared to remind him of it now; and it was 
to him the foreman turned over the black. 
They took to each other from the start. 

When he became more proficient they 
made Blackie a night horse, for his sure- 
footedness was remarkable. And eighteen 
months sped by. Half of it Blackie spent 
with the range horses, the other half he 
worked. He much preferred roaming with 
the herd. 

On a summer night he and the Duke 
were on duty together. With six others 
they herded eight thousand cattle. Blackie 
stood, ready saddled, on a slight rise over- 
looking the rolling plain, which was the 
bed-ground, and the Duke lay near him. 
Before them lay the cattle, sleeping. 

A steer was dreaming in the very heart 
of the herd. With a snort of terror he 
suddenly leaped to his feet, and eight 
thousand cattle were up and plunging, 
quick as the snap of one’s fingers. The 
herd was stampeded. 

Blackie, carrying the Duke, raced for all 
that was in him. So did the other night 
horses. The punchers fanned the leaders 
in the face with their slickers, they smoked 
them with their six-shooters. Madly they 
rode to head off the pointers, milling them, 
racing them in an ever-narrowing circle, so 
that when they reached the axis the blown 
and puzzled cattle might be brought to a 
standstill. With the joy of conflict surging 
through him, Blackie ran as never before. 

The Duke, calm in spite of the noise he 
made, waved his slicker and shouted. The 
pointer to which he gave his attention was 
a huge, lumbering steer which traveled fast 
in his blind fear; but faster still, clinging 
just ahead of his right shoulder in order to 
turn the brute, pounded the pony, head 
low, belly to ground, straining every mus- 
ele. His rider kept his eyes riveted on the 
great longhorn; he felt that he was the key 
to this raging turmoil; at all costs he must 
be milled. Only once did he glance away. 
That was when in the darkness he flashed 
by another rider, speeding to a new posi- 
tion, and he felt rather than saw the man. 
Something the puncher yelled, shrieking 
it at the top of his voice. 

‘Man down,” guessed the Duke. 

He could not hear the words, but in- 
stinetively he knew. Behind, in front, all 
around them sounded the thunder of the 
flying hoofs of eight thousand terror-mad 
cattle; the clashing of their horns rose like 
the noise of a great battle with sabres. 
The Duke took one fleeting look over that 
shifting sea of tossing heads, and thought 
what it would mean to go down. 

Only for an instant did the thought tarry. 
For his eyes fell to Blackie. Was it possi- 
ble the wonderful creature did not know 
the meaning of fear? Wild exultation was 
revealed in the way the horse did his work. 
He was running with all the strength in 
his lithe, powerful body, yet he showed in 
every move that he was not only doing it 
understandingly, but was possessed of a 
determinationto doa good job. Asamatter 
of fact, to Blackie it was quite the pleasant- 
est affair he had participated in since he 
roamed the range asacolt. A great love 
for the lion-hearted brute surged through 
the Englishman. 

““We’re going to hold them, old boy,” 
said the Duke. 

They did. When dawn crept up, red and 
pink and gold over the distant foothills, the 
exhausted cattle were surging aimlessly, in 
a fairly compact mass, not three miles from 
their starting point. The Duke wasrelieved 
and rode away to the chuck-wagon. Ashe 
stood, weak and shaking, beside his mount, 
some of the outfit came in with what was 
left of a man. It was scarcely enough for 
purposes of identification. The Duke 
watched them go by, then turned with a 
quick movement and buried his face in the 
dust-clotted mane. 

““You—old—black—devil,” he gasped. 

Blackie nudged him gently with his nose. 
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ERE are two protections 
from sunburn; one is to stay 
in the shade, and the other is to 
use MENNEN’S. You often want 
to be out in the sun, so we will 


merely speak of MENNEN’S. 


lennens 


Borated 


Talcum 
Toilet Powder 


relieves the burning sensation 
after a day spent in the sunlight. 
It reduces and deodorizes perspi- 
ration, prevents chafing and is a 
velvety comfort after the bath 


or shave. 


MENNEN’S was the first tal- 
cum powder to win national suc- 
cess, and is still much the most 
popular. We think this bears wit- 
ness to the quality of the powder. 


Try MENNEN’S VIOLET(Borated)TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER, which has the scent of 
fresh-cut Parma violets. Sample free. 

MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET 
POW DER, Oriental odor. No 
MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN | Samples 
SOAP (blue wrapper). 
Specially prepared for the nursery. 


DO YOU 
BUY 
TALCUM 
POWDER 
for the sake | 
of the Powder 
itself, or for 
the art work 


onthe tincan? fa} 


MENNEN’S 
Box is for the 
Powder, and 


the Powder is 


for you. Get | 


The Box | 


That Lox | 


Sent FREE 
~ for two-cent 
.{ stamp to 
| pay postage, 
| one set of 74 

MENNEN’S]_ 
|| BRIDGE 
' WHIST 
| TALLIES— 

enough for 
| six tables, 


THE GERHARD 

“|, MENNEN 
» || CHEMICAL CO. 
‘| 10 Orange St. . 
. NEWARK,N.J. 


WALTHAM "=" RUNABOUT 


It’s easy to get a 


RUNABOUT 


We want reliable men 
to represent us every- 
| where. For the next30 
days youcangeta1908 

: s ™ = W altham for personal 
Model 18_4H.P. $400, useatabigdiscount,by 
Carmine finish. Motorunder hood, easy @cting as agent in un- 
o getat. 35 miles per gallon of gasolene. assigned territory. 


THE WALTHAM 
s guaranteed equal 
service and dura- 
ility to any $1000 
‘ar. Write imme- 
liately for special 
gency offer. 
WALTHAM Model 28—8 H.P. $600. 
MANUFACTURING CO. Wheel steer. 2 cylinder air cooled. 
Waltham, Mass. Speed 40 miles anhr. Fine hill climber. 


GH ox CLEARS OUT 
Rou rer CAT Rats, Mice, 
=} DONT Roaches, 


Y Bed Bugs 


UNBEATABLE EXTERMINATOR. 
15c.,25c. and 75c. at druggists and country stores. 


E M E N T read CONCRETE, Standard Monthly on 


ement Construction. $1 per year. Sample Copy, 10 cents. 
oncrete Publishing Co., 235 Newberry Building, Detroit, Mich, 


Jones Nat’l School of AUCTIONEERING 
1215 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


eaches all branches of Auctioneering. Easy to learn. 
‘erm opens July 20. Free Catalog. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 


If interested in this Building’ Material, 
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bubbles and foams. 


Frans ch Plage 2 Ge 


° . of every descrip- 
Automobile Accessories tion Lamps, 
Generators, Gas ‘lanks, Speedometers, Plugs, Coils, Batter- 
ies, and, in fact, everything for a Motor Car, at prices that no 
other house CAN compete with. Catalogue Free on request. 
Reference any Commercial Agency or any Buffalo Bank. 


CENTAUR MOTOR CO., 53 Franklin Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The famous Burley leaf used for 


Old English Curve Cut 


makesitrich, yet mild. Burns gently 
—never smokes hot. °‘A slice toa 
pipeful’?’—convenient curved box. 


$3,750 Prize Limerick Contest 


@ The makers of OLD ENGLISH CURVE CUT are conducting 
a fascinating Limerick Contest for May, June and July, 1908. 
This contest is open to everyone, free of any entrance charge or 
consideration whatsoever. 

@ Prizes aggregating $3,000 in cash and $750 worth of presents 
are given to those who supply the best last lines. The incomplete 


Limerick for each month is as follows: . 
The awarding of 


prizes will be done bya 
committee of three com- 
petent individuals of our 
selection, and their de- 
cision must be accepted 
as final and conclusive. 
@ The prizes will be 
sent to the successful contestants within two weeks after the 
close of the month in which their lines are entered. 

@ In sending in lines, write plainly with full name and postal 
address. The above information enables you to enter the 
contest, but if you are interested in regard to the details in 
the matter of prizes, full particulars will be mailed you free, 
upon request to the undersigned. 


Old English Curve Cut is 10c a box 
AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., 81 Montgomery St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Cried a smoker, “Alas for my plight! 

“Wife objects to my smoking at night.” 
But his friend said, “Tut, tut, 
“Smoke Old English Curve Cut, 


The fifth line should rhyme with the first two lines, 
and it is for you to compose it, 


Have You a Talking Machine? 


The Prophylactic Cleanser That Bubbles Oxygen while it cleanses. 
Pour a little Dioxogen on sound skin or tissue,—nothing happens. 
a little on a wound, cut or burn, or take a little in the mouth and see how it 
The bubbles and foam are oxygen cleansing, purifying 
and neutralizing the products of decay and infectious matter which cause 
soreness, inflammation and blood poisoning. Druggists everywhere. 
THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., New York 
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e 


ADEMIY Seats, ae. 


Let Us Save You Jumping Up 


—that is, jumping up and 
rushing to stop the machine 
when the record is finished, 
lest record and sound box 
be ruined. You know what 
an annoyance that is. You 


really can’t enjoy your ma- 
chine as long as you have 
to worry about stopping it. 


Pour 


Cook’s Automatic Stop 


instantly stops the machine at the end of each record and 
holds it until machine is again started. Fits Victor, Columbia, 
Zonophone, Star or any other make of disc machine. Easily 
put in place by anyone. Absolutely reliable, it saves trouble 
and expense and adds immensely to your pleasure. 

Price $3.00 in handsome nickel, strong and durable. Ask 
your dealer for COOK’S AUTOMATIC STOP or send us $3.00 
direct and we will forward it by return mail, complete. If it 
doesn’t please you, back goes your money instantly. 

COOK’S SALES COMPANY 
29-31 Liberty Street, Dept. A, New York 


SELF=CLOSING 
TEBACCO POUCH 


Operated with one hand. Saves every grain. 
Does not leak. Saves its cost. Sells on sight. 
=" Postpaid, Rubber 25c; Leather 50c each. 
> Druggists and Tobacconists send Dollar 

~ Bill for dealers’ trial order on display card. 

Large profits, quick sales. Traveling representatives wanted. 
The Self-Closing Pouch Company,517 Culver Way, St. Louis, Mo. 


IWAN POST HOLE AUGER 


Digs a 3 ft. hole in 3 minutes, any kind of ground. Made ona 
new principle. It’s wonderful. Ask your dealer about it or write 


IWAN BROTHERS, Dept,105 Streator, Illinois. 


me 


"ATENTED 
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My new catalog No. 21 showing Flags in colors and 
illustrating every necessity for outfitting 


Motor Boats and Yachts 


sent Free. Reliable goods, low prices, prompt delivery. 
HOPKINS, 119 Chambers Street, New York 
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/RUBBERSET 


" Picking 
Out Loose 
Bristles 


You don’t have to 
stop shaving to pick 
the loose hairs out of 
your brush or off your 
face if you usea 


Shaving 
Brush 


Because of a patented 
process of vulcanizing 
rubberaround the base of 
the bristles, they hold in 
placeunderall conditions. 
Hot water, cold water, 
soap, wear, or hard usage 
will not loosen a bristle. 


The name on 
each brush guar- 
antees it, 

At all dealers’ 
- and barbers’, in 
all styles and 
sizes, 25, 50, 75 
cents to $6.00. 
If not at your 
dealer's, send 
for booklet from 
which you may 
order by mail. 


puBBERSEy 


TRADE MARK 


To the average man we 
commend the $1 brush. 


Berset Shaving Cream 
Soap softens the beard 
without rubbing with 
thehand, Doesn'tdry, 
doesn’t smart. 25 cts, 
a tube at all dealers, 
Send2cstamp for sam- 
pletubecontaining one 
month's supply. 


THE RUBBERSET CO. 
63 Ferry St., Newark, N. J. 
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but there came from the shadows between 
the lids a faint glimmer, and he thought of 
that first day when from her lifted gaze a 
thousand gay little demons seemed to 
laugh at him. 

“T’ve been thinking,’ she remarked, 
“that this question of making love to me 
should be seriously discussed.”’ 

“That's what I’ve been asking you to 
do in the patio z 

“‘T’ve been thinking, with deep but rather 
tardy concern, that it is not the best policy 
for me to be—courted—any more.” 

She glanced up; her entire expression 
had suddenly altered to a gravity unmis- 
takable. 

“What has happened?” he asked. 

“Can you tell me? I ask you, Garry, 
what has happened?’”’ 

“‘T don’t understand m 

“Nor I. Because that little fool 
you kissed—so many, many centuries ago 
—is not this disillusioned woman who is 
standing here! May I be a little bit 
serious with you?” 

“‘Of course,’ he said, amused; ‘‘come 
out on the east baleony and tell me what 
troubles you.” 

She considered him, smilingly suspicious 
of his alacrity. 

“T don’t think we had better go to the 
baleony.” 

‘Shiela, can’t you ever get over being 
ashamed when I make love to you?” 

“‘T don’t want to get over it, Garry.” 

‘‘ Are you still afraid to let me love you?”’ 

Her mouth curved gravely as a per- 
plexed child’s; she looked down at the 
table where his sunburned hand now lay 
lightly across hers. 

“‘T wished to speak to you about myself 
—if, somehow, you could help me to say 
what—what is very difficult for a girl to 
say to a man—even when she loves him. 

I don’t think I can say it, but [ll 


try.” 
“Then come to the balcony 

“No, I can’t trust you—or myself— 
unless we promise each other.” 

“Have I got to do that again?” 

“Yes, if lam to go with you. J promise! 
Do you?” 

‘Tf I must,” he said with very bad grace 
—so ungraciously, in fact, that as they 
passed from the eastern corridor on to the 
Spanish baleony she forgot her own prom- 
ise and slipped her hand into his in half- 
humorous, half-tender propitiation. 

“Are you going to be disagreeable to 
me, Garry? 

“You darling,’ he said; and, laughing, 
yet secretly dismayed at her own perver- 
sion, she hurriedly untwisted her fingers 
from his and made a new and fervid prom- 
ise to replace the one just broken. 

The moonlight was magnificent, silver- 
ing forest, dune and chapparal. Far to the 
east a thin, straight gleam revealed the sea. 

She seated herself under the wall, lying 
back against it; he lay extended on the 
marble shelf beside her, studying the moon- 
light on her face. 

‘‘What was it you had to tell me, Shiela? 
Remember, I am going in the morning.”’ 

“‘T’ve turned cowardly; I cannot tell you. 
: Perhaps later. Garry, this 
moonlight is filling my veins with quick- 
silver. I feel very restless, very heathen- 
ish.” . . . She cast a slanting side 
glance at him, lips parting with soundless 
laughter; and in the witchery of the moon 
she seemed exquisitely unreal, head tipped 
back, slender throat and shoulders snow- 
white in the magic enveloping lustre. 

Resting one bare arm on the marble she 
turned, chin on shoulder, looking mis- 
chievously down at him, lovely, fresh, 
perfect as the Cherokee reses that spread 
their creamy, flawless beauty across the 
wall behind her. 

Imperceptibly her expression changed 
to soft friendliness, to tenderness, to a hint 
of deeper emotion; and her lids drooped a 
little, then opened gravely under the quick 
caress of his eyes; and very gently she 
moved her head from side to side as re- 
minder and refusal. 

““Another man’s wife,”’ she said deliber- 
ately. “Thy neighbor’s wife. 

That’s what we’ve done!” 

Like a cut of a whip her words brought 
him upright to confront her, his blood 
tingling on the quick edge of anger. 

For always, deep within him, lay that 
impotent anger latent; always his igno- 
rance of this man haunted him like the 


” 


aftermath of an ugly dream. But of the 
man himself she had never spoken since 
that first day in the wilderness. And then 
she had not named him. 

Her face had grown very serious, but 
her eyes remained unfathomable under his 
angry gaze. 

‘‘Ts there any reason to raise that spectre 
between us?” he demanded. 

‘‘Dear, has it ever been laid?”’ she asked 
sorrowfully. ‘‘How very, very young you 
are, after all,” she said gently. ‘‘Come 
nearer. Lift your sulky, wicked head. Now 
ask my pardon for not understanding.” 

‘Vasko its os But when you speak of | 


” 


him 

“Hush. He is only a shadow to you— 
scarcely more to me. He must remain so. 
Do you not understand that I wish him to 
remain a shadow to you—a thing without 
substance—without a name?” 

He bent his head, nodding almost im- 
perceptibly. 

sé Garry? ” 

He looked up in response. 

‘“There is something else—if I could only 
say it. I might if you would close 
your eyes.” . . . She hesitated, half- 
fearful, then drew his head down on her 
knees, daintily, using her finger-tips only 
in the operation. 

“Are you listening to what I am trying 
to tell you?” 

“Yes, very intently.” 

“‘Then—it’s about my being afraid —of 
love... Are you listening? . . . It 
is very difficult for me to say this. . ; 
It is about my being afraid. I used 
to be when I did not know enough to be. 
And now, Garry, when I am less ignorant 
than I was—when I have divined enough 
of my unknown self to be afraid—dearest, 
I am not.” 

She bent gently above the boyish head 
lying face downward on her knees—waited 
Map for some response, touched his 

air. 

“‘T am listening,’’ he nodded. 

She said: ‘‘My will to deny you, my 
courage to control myself seem to be 
waning. I love you so; and it is becoming 
so much worse, such a blind, unreasoning 


love. And—do you think it will 
grow so much worse that I could be cap- 
able of anything ignoble? Do you think J 
might be mad enough to beg my free- 
dom? I—I don’t know where it is leading 
me, dear. Do you? It is that which be- 
wilders me—that I should love you so— 
that I should not be afraid to love you so. 
. . . Hush, dear! Don’t speak—for I 
shall never be able to tell you this if you 
speak or look at me. And I want to ask 
you a question. May I? And will you 
keep your eyes covered?” 

CV age, 

‘“Then —there are memories which burn 
my cheeks—hush!—I do not regret them. 
. - - Only, what am I changing into that 
I am capable of forgetting —everything — 
in the happiness of consenting to things I 
never dreamed of—like this’’—bending 
and laying her lips softly against his cheek. 
. . . “That was wrong; it ought to 
frighten me. But it does not.” 

He turned, locking up into the flushed 
young face and drew it closer till their 
checks touched. 

“Don’t look at me! Why do you let me 
drift like this? It is madness—to give up 
to each other the way we do ue 

“I wish we could give up the world for 
each other.” 

‘‘I wish so, too. I would—except for the 
others. Do you suppose I’d hesitate if it 
were not for them?”’ 

They looked at each other with a new 
and subtler audacity. 

‘You see,”’ she said with a wistful smile, 
“this is not Shiela Cardross who sits here 
smiling into those brown eyes of yours. I 
think I died before you ever saw me; and 
out of the sea and the mist that day some 


changeling crept into your boat for your | 


soul’s undoing. Do you remember in 
Ingoldsby —‘The ci-devant daughter of the 
old Plantagenet line’?”’ 

They laughed like children. 

“Do you think our love-tempted souls 
are in any peril?” he asked lightly. 

The question’ arrested her mirth so 
suddenly that he thought she must have 
misunderstood. 

“What is it, Shiela?’’ he inquired. 

‘“Garry—will you tell me something —if 
you can? Then, what does it 
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Have Your Summer Suit 
Made-to-order 


By reason of the light weight materials 
used and the omission of most of the 
lining and trimmings, rare tailoring skill 
is essential to construct hot weather 
clothes in such a way as to give them 1 
durability, shape-retention and_ style. ) 
The ‘‘ bulk-system’”’ of the ready-made } 
manufacturers does not permit of such 
fine workmanship, and few local tailors 
get enough experience to give them the F 

| 


, 


necessary skill. It takes such an or- 
ganization as 


Strauss Brother 


National Tailoring Service 


(5000 local representatives and branch stores 
throughout the United States) 


to insure you absolute satisfaction. 
| Our designers and tailors are trained 

to produce only the best clothes, and 
} nothing else. 


Our dealers are now displaying an im- 
mense assortment of plain and fancy blue 
summer serges, light weight flannels and 
worsteds in the most beautiful novelty 
colorings for coat and trousers at prices 
ranging from $18.00 to $35.00. 


Make your selection, have our dealer in 
your town take your measures, and ina few 
days your made-to-measure garments, per- 
fect in every detail, will be delivered to you. 
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The Union 


Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


On the Roll of Honor of Trust Companies of | 
the United States for 1908 stands 
in Pennsylvania 


FE rst in the United States 


Because the Surplus, $24,000,000, is sixteen 
Times Greater than the Capital, $1,500,000. 
And Surplus is the sinew of banking. 


% On Savings Accounts 


Booklet mailed on request 


in Pittsburgh 


Solidity typified by the national 


prominence of these names: 


DIRECTORS 
H. C. Frick J. B. Finley D. E. Park 
H.C. McEldowney H. C. Fownes Henry Phipps 
P. C. Knox William G. Park James H. Lockhart 


W. N. Frew 
J. M. Lockhart 
B. F. Jones, Jr. 


A. W. Mellon E. C. Converse 
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- s offered at large dis- } 
Beautiful Florida Home oor." acts, | 
In grove of 324 great bearing orange trees. Extends from 


bank of mile-wide Manatee River to City’s handsomest ave- 
nue. Tropical paradise. Write for illustrated description. 


Hodler Estate, Bradentown, Florida 
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Clark's Cruises of the Arabic; 16000 tons 
Orient, Feb. 4th; Cruises Around the World 
Oct.16,’09 and Feb. 5,710. Fall Tours ’08 Around the 
World. F.C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


THE COOKING SCHOOL 


Best Chefs and Cooks say it 
is the secret of their success 


LEAS PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It gives a delightfully appetizing 

flavor to all Soups, Gravies and 

Stews, and is the ideal sauce for 

Steaks, Roast Meats, Fish, Salads 
and Rarebits. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N. Y. 


VASSARDRESS PINS 


For Collars, Cuffs, Waists, Belts, Etc. 


De pins of tempered steel with coil 
spring, and needle points so sharp they 
pass easily through starched linen without 
tearing fabric or bending pin. Practically in- 
destructible. Made in Nickel Plate, Jet and 
Dull Black Enamel. 

Also, 14 K Roman Plate or Bright Rolled Gold 
Finish, that will keep its luster as long as and 
look as well as the highest price baby pins. 

Price, Nickel, Jet, or dull Black, 4 on card, 
10 cents; 14 K Gold Plate, 2 on card, 25 cents. 

Your dealer will supply you. If he don’t keep 
them, the kind and size wanted will be sent by 
mail on the receipt of price and dealer’s name. 
Money back if you’re not satisfied. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Company 
28 Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Every Prospective Mother : 


Something new—only scientific garment of % 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid coin- 
fort and ease with ‘‘fine form’’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
—Always drapes evenly in front and back—no 
bulkiness—no draw-strings — no lacing —no ripping 
or basting— Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
Free Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the gar- 
ment toyourorder. When you get it, wearit ten days, 
and if you don’t find it exactly as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B& W dress 
and walking skirts will positively please you— 
same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. Which 
book shall we send? Write to-day to 

Beyer & Williams Co.,Dept.28, Buffalo,N.Y. 


Careful, prudent people deposit 
their money with this bank on 
our Certificate of Deposit plan. 
If your money is drawing less 


Uj) than 6%, please write for booklet “S.” 


THE SATURDAY 


mean, the saying—‘souls lost through 
love’? Does it mean what we have 
done?—because I am married? Would 
people think our souls lost —if they knew?” 

‘“No, you blessed child!’’ 

“Well, how can ——” 

‘It’s a lie, anyway,”’ he said. 
is lost through love. 
different they mean.” 

“Yes,” she said calmly, ‘‘something 
quite inconceivable, like ‘Faust’ and ‘The 
Searlet Letter.’ I thought that 
was what they meant!”’ 

Brooding over him, silent, pensive, clear 
eyes fearlessly meeting his, she drifted into 
guiltless retrospection. 

“After all,” she said, ‘‘except for letting 
everybody know that we belong to each 
other this is practically like marriage. 
Look at that honey-moon up there, Garry. 
a. If, somehow, they could think we 
are engaged, and would let us alone for 
the rest of our lives, it would not matter. 
eae Except I should like to have a 
house alone with you.” 

And she stooped, resting her cheek 
lightly against his, eyes vaguely sweet in 
the moonlight. 

“T love you so,’ she murmured, as 
though to herself, ‘‘and there seems no end 
to it. It is such a hopeless sequence when 
yesterday’s love becomes to-day’s adora- 
tion and to-morrow’s worship. What am 
I to do? What is the use of saying I am 
not free to love you, when I do?” She 
smiled dreamily. ‘‘I was silly enough to 
think it impossible once.’’ 

“You darling,’’ he whispered, adoring 
her innocence. Then as he lay, head 
cradled on her knees, looking up at her, all 
unbidden a vision of the future in its 
sharp-cut ominous desolation flashed into 
his vision —the world outlined without her! 
— the endless stretch of time—youth with 
no meaning, effort wasted, attainment 
without desire, loneliness, arid, terrible 
days unending. 

“Tt is too—too senseless!”’ he breathed, 
stumbling to his feet as the vague, scarcely 
formulated horror of it suddenly turned 
keen and bit into him as he began to 
realize for the first time something of what 
it threatened. 

“What is it, Garry?”’ she asked in gentle 
concern, as he stood staring at her. ‘“‘Is it 
time to go? Youaretired, I know.’”’ She 
rose and opened the great glass doors. 
“You poor, tired boy,’’ she whispered, 
waiting for him. And, as he did not stir: 
“What is the matter, Garry?” 

“Nothing. I am trying to understand 
that our winter is ended.”’ 

She nodded. ‘‘Mother and Gray and 
Cecile and I go Northin April. . . . I 
wish we might stay through May—that is, 
if you ” She looked at him in silent 
consternation. ‘‘ Where will you be?”’ 

He said in a sullen voice: ‘‘That is what 
I was thinking of—our separation. . 
Do you realize that it is almost here?’ 

‘“No,”’ she said faintly, ‘‘I cannot.” 

He moved forward, opening the glass 
doors wider; she laid one hand on his arm 
as though to guide herself; but the eastern 
corridors were bright with moonlight, 
every corner illuminated. 

They were very silent until they turned 
into the south corridor and reached her 
door; and there he suddenly gave way to 
his passionate resentment, breaking out 
like a spoiled boy: 

‘Shiela, I tell you it’s going to be un- 
endurable! There must be some way out, 
some chance for us. I don’t mean 
to ask you to do what is—what you con- 
sider dishonorable. You wouldn’t do it, 
anyway, whether or not I asked you x 

“But don’t ask me,’’ she said, turning 
very white. ‘‘I don’t know what I am 
capable of if I should ever see you suffer!” 

“You couldn’t do it!” he repeated; ‘‘it 
isn’t in you to take your happiness at 
their expense, is it? You say you know 
how they would feel; I don’t. But, if 
you’re asking for an annulment uy 


“Nothing 
It is something very 


, 


‘““What? Do you mean divorce?” 
“No. . . . That is—different ——”’ 
“But what a 


“You dear,’ he said, suddenly gentle, 
‘‘vou have never been a—wife; and you 
don’t know it.” 

“Garry, are you mad?” 

“Shiela, dear, some day will you very 
quietly ask some woman the difference be- 


tween divorce and annulment?” 
aX-Veswail -you. wish: | ceke. 1S: it 
something you mayn’t tell me, Garry?” 
> Viera tree ls (oni Know, a YY Ou 


sometimes make me feel as though I 
could tell youanything. . . Of course 
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I couldn’t you darling!” He 
stepped nearer. ‘‘You are so good and 
sweet, so utterly beyond evil, or the vaguest 
thought of it u 

“‘Garry—I am not! And you know it!”’ 

He only laughed at her. 

“You don’t think I am a horrid sort of 
saint, do you?” 

“No, not the horrid sort a 

“Garry! How can you say such things 
when I’m half ready now to run away with 
you? ” 

The sudden hint of fire in her face and 
voice, and something new in her eyes, 
sobered him. 

‘““Now, do you know what I am?” she 
said, breathing unevenly and watching 
him. ‘‘Only one thing keeps me respectable. 
I'd go with you; I’d live in rags to be with 
you. 
world except you. You could make me 
what you pleased, mould me—mar me, I 
believe—and I would be the happiest 
woman who ever loved. That is your 
saint!” 

Flushed with her swift emotion, she 
stood a minute facing him, then laid her 
hand on the door knob behind her, still 
looking him in the eyes. Behind her the 
door slowly swung open under the pressure. 

‘“Good-night,’’ she whispered sorrow- 
Stl as the shadow deepened on his altered 
ace. 

“Are you going?” 


“Yes. -. . . And, somehow, I feel 
that perhaps it is better not to—kiss me 
to-night. Good-night.”’ 


Watching him, she waited in silence for 
a while, then turned slowly and lighted the 
tiny night-lamp on the table beside her bed. 

When she returned to the open door 
there was no light in the hall. She heard 
him moving somewhere in the distance. 

‘“Where are you, Garry?” 

He came back slowly through the dim 
corridor. 

“Were you going without a word to 
me?” she asked. 

He came nearer and leaned against the 
doorway. 

“You are quite right,’’ he said sullenly. 
““T’ve been a fool to let us drift in this way. 
I don’t know where we’re headed for, and 
it’s time I did.” 

“‘What do you mean?” in soft consterna- 
tion. 

“That there is no hope left for us—and 
that we are both pretty young, both in 
love, both close to desperation. At times, 
I tell you, I feel like a cornered beast —feel 
like showing my teeth at the world —like 
tearing you from it at any cost. I’d do it, 
too, if it were not for your father and 
mother. You and I could stand it.” 

“‘T would let you do it—if it were not for 
them,” she said. 

They looked at one another, both pale. 

“Would you give up the whole moral 
show for me?”’ he demanded. 

eV agey 

“You'd get a first-rate scoundrel.” 

“T wouldn’t care, if it were you.” 

“‘There’s one thing,’ he said with a 
bluntness bordering on brutality, ‘‘all this 
is changing me into a man unfit to touch 
you. I warn you.” 

“What!” 

“T tell you not to trust me!”’ he said 
almost savagely. ‘‘With heart and soul 
and body on fire for you—mad for you— 
I’m not to be trusted!” 

‘‘And I,”’ she faltered, deadly pale. 

“You don’t know what you're saying!’ 
he said violently. 

<“(——-l begin’ to) think I edo. ess. )- 
Garry —Garry—I am learning very fast! 

. . Howcan I let you go?” 

“‘The idea is,’’ he said grimly, ‘‘for me 


to go before I go insane. . . . And 
never again to touch you 
ins Why? ” 


“Peril!’’ he said. 
blackguard, Shiela.”’ 

‘Would it change you?” 

‘‘What do you mean?” 

“‘Not to touch me, not to kiss me. Could 
you go on always just loving me? . . . 
Because if you could not—through the 
years that are coming—I—I had rather 
take the risk—with you—than lose you.” 

He stood, head bent, not trusting him- 
self to speak or look at her. 

“‘Good-night,”’ she said timidly. 


“T’m just a plain 


He straightened up, stared at her, and 
turned on his heel, saying good-night in a 
low voice. 

“Garry!” 


‘‘Good-night,’’ he muttered, passing on. 
Her heart. was beating so violently that 
she pressed her hand to it. 


I ask nothing in the world or of the | 
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Ice Cream that tempts beyond 
resistance! That's the kind you 
can make at home with the Triple 
Motion White Mountain Ice 
Cream Freezer. Better than you 
can make with any other freezer; 
better than any you can send out 
and buy. So good you want 
another and another taste. 

This is the freezer with the 
famous triple motion, a simple but 
perfect mechanism that stirs the 
cream three ways while you turn 
the handle one way. The 


Triple Motion 
WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 


makes freezing a matter of minutes; 
makes eating a source of delight. 
Makes delicious desserts from the 
most simple materials. 


“Frozen Dainties”’ 
FREE 


A Book for You 


A splendid little book that tells 
you fifty different ways to enjoy the 
White Mountain Ice Cream Freezer. 
Exact instructions for making Ice 
Cream, Ices, Sherbets, Frozen Pud- 
dings, Fruits, etc. Send for it, read 
it, use it. You will enjoy it. 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 

Dept. D, Nashua, N. H. 


REGISTERED IN U.S.PATENT OFFICE 
ted to Wear-Wear-Wear 


Read the Warrant 
A Box of ‘(oyunderhooe, is war- 


ranted to wear for three months 
from date of purchase without 


darning or mending in heel, toe | 


or sole, or we will replace the 
imperfect pairs with new hose. 


The Men’s Line 


comes in black, grey, navy, tan and 
black with white feet. 


$1.00 per box of four pairs 


The Women’s Line 


comes in black and tan. 


$1.00 per box of three pairs 


The Children’s Line 


comes in black and tan. 


$1.00 per box of four pairs 


(g)underheoe are made of the fin- 
est, specially pre- 
pared, double twisted yarn, and 
reinforced at knee, heels and toes 


with linen thread. 
(i ynderhsoe, are dyed by our own 
secret, sanitary 
method,of pure,harmless dyes, which 
do not burn the goods. The color is 
absolutely fast and will not crock. 


( 0 )umderhove, on account of special ff 
treatment of the 


yarn, are wonderfully absorbent and 
wonderfully comfortable for per- 
spiring feet. They retain to the last 
their accurate fit and do not be- 
come hard after washing. 


Ask your mer- (q)umnderhooe, the 
chiant for per- 


fect hose. If he does not carry a sup- 


ply, a box will be sent you prepaid ]} 


on receipt of $1.00. 


Our BooKLet ‘(nderhsoe, from | 
“The Story of Field ff 


to Feet,’ for the asking. 
Manufactured by 
The Chattanooga Knitting Mills, 


East Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ES Moroncveu 


i Why are practically all motorcycles equip- 

' ped with Indianapolis G & J Tires? 

bi Why are more Indianapolis G & J Bicycle 

# tires used than any other kind? 

, Because riders know that they are the best. 

— They wear longer and give less trouble than 

E any other tires made. Full of life and speed 

f —easy riding over al] kinds of roads and easy 
to repair when punctured. No tools required 
—no cement to hold them on the rim. 


G & J TIRE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Branches and agencies in all principal 
cities. Send for catalogue and prices. 


couldn’t 

get anoth- 

y er! wouldn’t 

take $100 for 

mine,” writes Dr. 

. HK. C. Browne, 

Providence, R. I. The 

only basket refrigerator. 

Layers of asbestos and felt between 

rattan outside and inner lining of rust- 

proof metal keep out heat. Felt piping 

around lid so no dust, air or insects can get in, 

Compartment forice. Food stays cold 24 hours. 
Fresh, appetizing lunch on hottest days. 

Fine for fishermen to carry catch home in. 


baskets for motorists. Ideal for light housekeeping. 


Ask your dealer and write us for Freé Book & &F 


containing endorsements from men you know, 


y BURLINGTON BASKET CO.,, 240 MainSt., Burlington, Ia, : 


| me. 
| give you up—to let you go out of my little 


Special ff 
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“Garry!’’ she faltered, stretching out 
her hand to him in the darkness, ‘‘I—I do 
not care about the—risk—if you care to— 
kiss me 4 

He swung round from the shadows to 
the dimly lighted sill; crossed it. For a 
moment they looked into one another’s 
eyes; then, blinded, she swayed imper- 
ceptibly toward him, sighing as his arms 
Heres and her own crept up around his 
neck. 

She yielded, resigning lips, and lids, and 
throat, and fragrant hair, and each slim 
finger in caress unending. 

Conscious of nothing save that body and 
soul were safe in his beloved keeping, she 
turned to him in all the passion of a guilt- 
less love, whispering her adoration, her 
faith, her trust, her worship of the man who 
held her; then, adrift once more, the 
breathless magic overwhelmed her, and 
che drew him to her, closer, desperately, 
hiding her head on his breast. 

“Take me away, Garry,’ she stam- 
mered, ‘‘take me with you. There is no 
use—no use fighting it back. I shall die if 
you leave me. I—I will be—everything 
that—that you would have me—that you 
might wish for—in—in a—wife x 

She was crying now, erying her heart 
cut, her face crushed against his shoulder, 
clinging to him convulsively. 

“Will you take me, Garry? What am I 
without you? I cannot give you up! I 
will not. . Nobody can ask that of 
How can they ask that of me?—to 


world forever—to turn from you, refuse 
you! . . Whata punishment for one 
instant’s folly! If they knew they would 
not let me suffer this way!—they would 
want me to tell them bi 

Hisdrylips unclosed. ‘‘Then tell them!” 
he tried to say, but the words were without 
sound; and, in the crisis of temptation, at 
the very instant of yielding, suddenly he 
knew, somehow, that he would not yield. 

It came to him calmly, without surprise 
or shock, this stupid certainty of himself. 
And at the same moment the crisis was 
passing, leaving him stunned, impassive, 
half senseless as the resurgent passion bat- 
tered at his will power, to wreck and undo 
it—deafening, imperative, in vain. 

The thing to do was to hold on. One of 
them was adrift; the other dared not let 
go; heseemed to realize it, somehow. Odd 
bits of phrases, old-fashioned sayings, 
maxims long obsolete came to him without 
reason or sequence—‘‘Greater love hath 
no man—no man—no man ” and 
“‘As ye do unto the least of these” —odd 
bits of phrases, old-fashioned sayings, 
maxims, alas! long obsolete, long buried 
with the wisdom of the dead. 

He held her still locked in his arms. 
From time to time, unconsciously, as her 
hot grief spent itself, he bent his head, lay- 
ing his face against hers, while his haggard, 
perplexed gaze wandered about the room. 

In the dimness the snowy bed loomed 


_beside them; pink roses patterned curtain 


and wall; the tiny night-light threw a rose- 
ate glow across her gown. In the fresh, 
sweet stillness of the room there was no 
sound or stir save their uneven breathing. 

Very gently he lifted one of her hands 
and looked at it almost curiously —this 
small, white hand so innocently smooth— 
as unblemished as a child’s—this unsullied 
little hand that for an instant seemed to be 
slowly relaxing its grasp on the white sim- 
plicity around her—here in this dim, fresh, 
fragrant world of hers, called, intimately, 
her room. 

And here, where night and morning had 
so long held sacred all that he cared for 
upon earth—here in the white symbol of 
the world—her room—he gave himself 
again to her, without a word, without hope, 
knowing the end of all was near for them. 

But it was she, not he, who must make 
the sign that ended all. And, after a long, 
long time, as she made no sign: 

““Dearest,”’ he breathed, ‘‘I know now 
that you will never go with me—for your 
father’s sake.’ 

That was premature, for she only clung 
the closer. He waited cautiously, every 
instinct alert, his head close to hers. And 
at last the hot fragrance of her tears 
announced the beginning of the end. 

‘Shiela ?”’ 

A stifled sound from his shoulder where 
her head lay buried. 

“‘Choose now,”’ he said. 

No answer. 

‘“‘Choose.”’ 

She cowered in his arms. He looked at 
the little hand once more, no longer limp 
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but clenched against his breast. And he 
knew that the end was close at hand, and 
he spoke again, forcing her to her victory. 

‘‘Dearest, you must choose ” 

“Garry!” 

““Between those others—and me 

She shrank out of his arms, turned witha 
sob, swayed, and sank on her knees beside 
the bed, burying her head in her crossed 
arms. 

This was her answer; and with it,he 
went away into the darkness, reeling, 
groping, while every pulse in him ham- 
mered ironic salutation to the victors who 
had loved too well to win. And in his 
whirling brain sounded the mocking repeti- 
tion of his own words: ‘‘Nothing is lost 
through love! Nothing is lost —nothing — 
nothing!’’—mocking, taunting him who 
had lost love itself there on the firing line 
for a comrade’s sake. 


” 


His room was palcly luminous with the 
lustre of the night. On the mantel squatted 
a little wizened and gilded god peering and 
leering at him through the shadows— 
Malcourt’s parting gift—the ugliest of the 
nineteen. 

“For,” said Malcourt, ‘‘there ought to 
be only eighteen by rights—unless further 
complications arise; and this really belongs 
to you, anyway.” 

So he left the thing on Hamil’s mantel, 
although the latter had no idea what Mal- 
court meant, or why he made the parting 
offering. 

Now he stood there staring at it like a 
man whose senses waver, and who fixes 
some object to steady nerve and brain. 

Far in the night the voice of the ocean 
stirred the silence—the ocean which had 
given her to Hamil that day in the golden 
age of fable when life and the world were 
young together, and love wore a laughing 
mask. 

He listened; all the night was sighing 
with the sigh of the surf; and the breeze 
in the trees mourned; and the lustre died 
out in thickening darkness as he stood 
there, listening. 

Then all around him through the hushed 
obscurity a vague murmur grew, accent- 
less, sad, interminable; and through the 
monotone.of the falling rain he heard the 
ocean very far away washing the body of a 
young world dead to him forever. 

Crouched low beside her bed, face quiv- 
ering in her arms, she heard, in the stillness, 
the call of the sea—that enchanted sea 
which had given him to her that day, when 
Time and the World were young together 
in the blessed age of dreams. 

And she heard the far complaint of the 
surf, breaking unsatisfied; and a strange 
wind flowing through the trees; then 
silence, suspense; and the world’s dark 
void slowly filling with the dreadful mono- 
tone of the rain, 


Exhausted, half-senseless, her hands 
still clung together, her tear-swollen lips 
still moved to form his name, asking God’s 
mercy onthem both. Buttheend had come. 

She raised her head, dumb, rigid, listen- 
ing, and stared through the shaking 
window intocbscurity. Lightning flickered 
along the rim of the world —a pallid threat 
above the sea—the sea which had given 
them to one another and left them stranded 
in each other’s arms there on the crumbling 
edges of destruction. 

Her strained eyes divined, her straining 
senses comprehended; she cringed lower, 
aghast, swaying under the menace, then 
fell prone, head buried in her tumbled hair. 


In the morning he left for the North and 
Portlaw’s camp. Gray drove him to the 
station; Cecile, in distractingly pretty 
negligee, waved him audacious adieu from 
her window. 

‘Shiela seems to be ill,” explained Gray, 
as the motor car shot out into the haze of 
early morning. ‘‘She asked me to say 
good-by for her. . I say, Hamil, 
you're looking rather ill yourself. This 
climate is sure to get a white man sooner or 
later if he remains too long. But the North 
will put you into condition. You're going 
straight to Portlaw’s camp on Luckless 
Lake?” 

“‘Yes,’’ said Hamil listlessly. 

“Well, we’ll be in New York in a week 
or two. You'll surely look us up when 
you're in town, won’t you? And write me 
a line about Acton and father—won’t you?” 

“Surely,” nodded Hamil absently. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Does it 
make a Difference? 


heavy ‘‘book”’ of carbons, or both —it’s © 
all the same to the Automatic Paper 
Feed of the NEW MODEL . 


L.C.Smith&Bros. Typewriter 


FLEXIBLE, SELF-ADJUSTING — Three 
pressure rolls at front, four at rear 
of platen, work independently but 
grip the paper as a unit. 


| 
Thick or Thin—sheet of tissue, | 
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WRITE AT EXTREME EDGE—Top, 
bottom, sides. Auxiliary pressure 
rolis in Paper Fingers do the trick. — 


Drop paper into place and revolve 
platen—that’s all. No jockeying for 
position. 
The free book telis. 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Branches in all 
Large Cities 
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What shoe leather it is that will 
not crack nor get hard after hay- 
ing been wet. He will answer: 


“Chrome Tanned 


Glazed Kid” 


Made exclusively from Goat Skins 


It is the soft, flexible leather 
that is so comfortable that a 
smaller shoe may be worn. 


Try it and you will understand 
why it is 


The Fashionable 
Shoe Leather 


Motsinger Auto -Sparker 
starts and runs q 
_ Gas Engines without Batteries. 
#, No other machine can do it success- 
* fully for lack of original patents owned 
by us. Notwist motion in our drive. « 
“a No belt or switch necessary. No 
ef a batteries whatever, for make and 
Se yy break or jump-spark. Water and — 
ora re dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 
4, © MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
“<7 18 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind.,U.S.A 


mation. 


chuckle. 


“Tt makes the 
not?’’ he demande 

“Frightfully!”’ cried the girl. 
lighted up. 

“And is not that the reason,’’ he asked, 
“‘why you have become absorbed, have 
forgotten your disappointment and have 
renewed your work at school with all your 
old accustomed vim?” 

As the girl looked up she grew slowly 
erimson. She regained herself with a merry 
laugh. 

“That may be so,’ she stoutly cried; 
“but work at school is not all there is in 
life! Catching trains isn’t ali the joy of 
living! Let me show you what I mean!”’ 
She struck the Continent square in the 
Alps. ‘‘Here we are at an ugly little 
station, waiting for one of those crawling, 
wheezing mountain trains. Leave the 
station, and tramp with me up this wind- 
ing road! Here—far up in the valley—isa 
dot!’ She made the dot with vigor. 
“That isaninn. Weare to arrive in time 
for supper. Between lie piney woods, twit- 
tering birds, cool, delicious springs, soft, 
green, mossy banks, where you can lie and 
smoke your pipe, while [ take in the 
scenery! And es 

“Good,” interjected the man, with a 
““That'is good. The smoke,” he 
added with half-shut eyes, ‘‘would come 
just after the drink at the spring.’”’ The 
girl looked slowly around. 

“Do you really smoke?’’ she ventured. 
The Principal was smiling, his eyes still 
closed. 

“Do I smoke?”’ he murmured fervently. 
She stared. 

“Well,” she said severely, ‘‘you’ve 
smoked enough! Get up, please! If we’re 
ever to reach that supper place we must be 
tramping on!” 

The next time that he came, with firm 
resolution she started upon the same dis- 
orderly course; and as she tramped de- 
lightedly on and the Principal followed, 
stick in hand, from time to time at her 
command scrambling up a rocky bank to 
pick some quaint little mountain flower, 
now and again with startled eyes he would 
jerk out his ponderous silver watch, and 
would anxiously mutter: 

“When was it that train left—when was 
it?” 

And as she paid not the slightest heed, 
as evening by evening he was dragged 
triumphantly through Switzerland, Italy, 
Spain and France, in spite of himself his 
mind grew blurred, until to arrive at a 
station on time was a matter for profound 
surprise. 

In the breathing spells between, when 
the little teacher leaned far back and de- 
scribed with smiling relish the awful mis- 
haps that befell them and the queer human 
specimens they met, from time to time over 
the Principal’s visage passed slight spasms 
of uneasiness, which deepened week by 
week into keen suspense. 

One night the middle of May he came in, 


oe real, does it 


His face 


completely crushed, and sank dejectedly 


dear young woman—laug 


into a chair. 

“What on earth,’ she demanded, ‘‘is 
the matter with you?” He heaved a 
dismal sigh. 

“T’m going abroad,” he said. 

She sprang up, took one look, and burst 
into peal upon peal of low, unsteady 
laughter. 

“Laugh,”’ he went on bitterly. ‘You 
may well laugh. It is you and your out- 
rageous talks and dreams that have drawn 
me in!” He drew a short, indignant 
breath. ‘‘For the first time in my life,” 
he continued, “‘I have acted on an impulse, 
a wild, blinding impulse: I went this after- 
noon to a steamship office, and paid my 

assage in full—over and back.”’ He swal- 
owed bravely. ‘‘ There is no way out,” he 
said. ‘‘I shall go. And the anticipations 
of long, bright years will doubtless all be 
shattered at a glance. ales yourself, my 

, go on laugh- 
ing! 
his she proceeded to do. But, goth 
quieting down, and bending forward wit 
twitching lips, in envious tones she mar- 
shaled forth the radiant old pictures. And 
hour by hour, with muttered words and 
anxious looks and faint, assenting smiles, 
the Principal came slowly back to life. 

In the weeks that followed, his old eager- 
ness returned with twofold intensity. More 
and more did the unfeeling monster be- 
come absorbed in his selfish delight. As 
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the hungry girl grew silent he gladly talked 
for both. He had a bulky notebook now, 
and into it he gathered all her favorite 
haunts. With apparently not the slightest 
sense of the torture he inflicted, he begged 
her to repeat them all, and as she talked 
grudgingly on, he jotted every detail down 
with a fiendish smile. 

“Now, how can I get the most out of 
this?’’ he would anxiously inquire. He bor- 
rowed her long-cherished hotel addresses, 
her newspaper clippings describing time- 
honored holiday customs, market scenes in 
Paris at dawn, little cafés of wide renown. 
Like a mammoth sponge, the man ab- 
sorbed her dream. 

Time and again she was on the point of 
abruptly asking him to leave. But as she 
watched this huge, belated human plant 
bloom into joyous life, the fascination 
deepened and held her like a spell. 

The Principal grew young and fresh be- 
fore her very eyes. His lean face had 
softened and taken on flesh; under his 
solemn glasses his gray eyes beamed with a 
scandalous light, and in his gruff, bass 
voice there lurked at times a humor so dry 
and so deeply confidential that in spite of 
herself she responded. 

As he eagerly hurried over the route, a 
rejoicing bachelor free from all control, 
again the time-table puzzles were jerked 
triumphantly to view. But now he at- 
tacked them with such a spirit and dash, 
and unwound the knottiest tangle with an 
eye so bold, unerring and swift, that the 
staggered little woman thrilled and grew 
respectful, meek. 

Between her rising waves of envy she 
noted with satisfaction that her teachings 
had not been in vain. Trains, terminals, 
junctions, changes of time, all were dis- 
iad ge with quick, low grunts; and then 

e would turn to the human side with a 
zest that was astounding. He now de- 
lightedly summoned pictures of his own— 
weird, entrancing pictures. And as he 
spread them forth in slow, mock-solemn 
fashion, the Principal grew human, inti- 
mately human, as all good wizards are. 

One cool, refreshing evening, when the 
man was careering gayly through Spain 
and the woman sat with a gloomy expres- 
sion regarding the blank, monotonous wall, 
feeling him suddenly pause, and glancing 
up, she caught a look on his face that made 
her tingle with surprise. 

“You are fond of music, I believe?” 
Without taking her eyes from his, she gave 
a puzzled nod. 

“More than anything—but travel,” she 
murmured. 

“Good.” He gathered himself for an 
effort. ‘‘I havea plan,” he said, beaming 
upon her, ‘“‘by which I hope to secure for 
myself the rarest of musical treats.”’ 

“For yourself,” she repeated gravely. 
He was bending over the map. 

“Tam here,”’ he went on, ‘‘in an ancient 
town of Southern Spain. It is nine o’clock, 
dinner is over, and [ intend to leave on the 
midnight train. . . . Now!” His voice 
sank to impressive, mysterious tones. ‘“‘I 
appeal to the hotel concierge, and as the 
fellow listens a pleased assent gleams from 
his Spanish eyes. Ten minutes later, 
together we turn down a narrow lane, and 
we knock at a door that is battered and 
cracked from the wear of untold centuries. 
The door creaks open. A tall, old man 
appears, simply garbed like a monk, with a 
rough, brown rope for a girdle. The con- 
cierge makes my appeal, the face in the 
doorway flashes approval, and down the 
shadowy, crooked street the tall, old Span- 
iard leads the way.” 

Bright in the Principal’s eyes glittered 
that scandalous light. He continued 
slowly, weighing every word: 

‘We pause at a small but massive door. 
With a rattle of ponderous keys our guide 
swings it open, we squeeze through, and as 
it heavily closes behind we hear in the 
immense black void before us a long suc- 
cession of echoes, which gradually dieaway. 
Following close on the old man’s heels, for 


the darkness is impenetrable, we are seated | 


at last on one of the stiff-carved seats 
where bishops and cardinals sat—in ages 
long gone by.” 

The little teacher held her breath. 

“Up a spiral iron ladder over our heads 
the old creature disappears, and for what 
seems an endless time we hear his grating 
footsteps resounding as he climbs. In the 
mean time, straining my eyes, which have 
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Genuine Panama Hats $1.00 


Rare Bargain in Genuine Panama Straw Hats 
Made possible only by our importing them from South 
America and selling direct to the user. These Hats are 
warranted Genuine all 
Hand-wovey, unblocked, 
and can be worn in that 
condition by Gentlemen, 
Ladies, Girls and Boys, 
or can be blocked by 
purchaser in any shape 
or style. These Panama 
Hats are just as service- 
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in the RUSHTON creations. 
| strong, swift, and graceful. 


Perfect in every detail of 


and workmanship. Write for handsome catalog of canc 


able and will wear as 
long as a $10.00 Panama 
Hat. The difference is 
solely in the fineness of 
weave, these Hats being 
a little coarser weave 
than the more expensive 
Weight about 2 oz. each. Sent 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Order today. Supply limited. 


One of the best paid of all trades. Plumb- 
ers are in demand everywhere at good 
wages. They have short hours. By our 
method of instruction we make you a 
skilled, practical plumber in a few months, 
so that you will be able to fill a good 
position. Write for free catalog. 
ST.LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 

4442 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Assorted sizes. 
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2 Mated Pair 
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my charts showing exercises that will § pao seee Book, telling how to make money 
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in four 
weeks. J 


arms and hands without any apparatus. 
They are beautifully illustrated with 20 
half-tone cuts. Regular price, 25 cents. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
14 Barker Bldg., 110 West 42d Street, N. Y. City 


The Kewanee System 


of Water Supply 


i ~~ Give us your name and address and let us tell you the story of 
Py) 8,000 successful Kewanee Systems which have been installed in the 

q Ce last few years in country and suburban residences, clubs, farms, schools, 
public and private institutions, villages, etc. ‘ , 
Our broad experience and the expert technical knowledge of our hydraulic engineers 
are at your service. We make no charge for our specifications and estimates. — s 
The Kewanee System of Water Supply is not an imitation, is not a substitute — it is 
the original water system, involving the use of air pressure instead of gravity pressure. 
Kewanee tank is placed in the cellar or buried in the ground, Avoid cheap imitations. 
When we sell you a Kewanee System of Water Supply, we know to a certainty what 
€ it will do, because it is planned and suited to meet your particular requirements; and 
further, we guarantee it to do what we say it will do. 
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Write for our handsome catalog which is the 
most complete catalog on water supply ever pub- 
lished, Ask for Catalog No. 38. 


. Kewanee Water Supply Co. 


Kewanee, IIl. 
1566 Hudson-Terminal Bldg., 50 Church Street, 
New York City 
710 Diamond Bank Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 
820 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
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Home-made ice cream 
is good for little folks. When you 


make it yourself, you know that it 


is clean and pure and wholesome, 
When you buy ice cream, you never 
know what it contains, how it is 
made, or the possible danger lurk- 
ing in it. 

For quick, easy, economical ice 
cream making use the Lightning 
Freezer. A few minutes’ prepara- 
tion, a little gentle turning, a few 
minutes more for ripening, and the 
dessert is ready. 

It is the famous Wheel-dasher and 
Automatic Twin Scrapers of the 
Lightning Freezer which make it pos- 
sible to make any frozen dessert in 
the shortest time withthe least trouble 
and expense. The durable pail, 
held together by electric-welded 
wire hoops that can’t fall off, and the 
can with a drawn steel bottom insure 
long life to the Lightning Freezer. 


Write for ** Frozen Sweets,” a book of colored 
photogravures illustrating progressively how 
simple and easy the Lightning Freezer makes ice 
cream ; also contains recipes for frozen desserts 
by Mrs. S. T. Rorer. 

Insist on having the Lightning 
Freezer, Every dealer can supply it, 


North Brothers Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
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Cottages, Stables, etc., showing 
artistic uses of concrete —cheaper 
than other building materials. 
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You Can Start with equipment for 
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back if not satisfied. 
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grown somewhat used to the darkness, I 
make out, at an appalling distance above 
me, a trembling, luminous glow. It is the 
cathedral dome!” 

Here the narrator stopped and mopped 
his warm, excited brow. 

““Go on,” the little teacher whispered. 
The Principal did, in a voice tense and 
shaking: 

““All at once there comes a deep, son- 
orous crash!’ He paused in utter dis- 
may. ‘‘I forgot to inform you,” he hur- 
riedly whispered, ‘‘that this is one of the 
mightiest organs in all the civilized world! 
Confound my carelessness! But 
listen! The music is thundering in peal 
upon peal, rich in a million harmonies, 
profoundly stirring, mysterious in the 
darkness! Your straining eyes are now 
dilated wide, you are breathing deep and 
fast, you feel the hot blood—pounding— 
in your veins! And your mind, imagina- 
tion, soul—whatever you choose to call it 
—responds to the voice of the Master. You 
drift on, up and up—far away from the 
petty world—into the eternal places.” . 

The Principal broke off. 

“Then,” he said, with a dry, embar- 
rassed smile, as though ashamed of what 
he had shown, ‘‘the old organist plays and 
plays. He plays until eleven o’clock. He 
comes slowly and wearily down. We pay 
him what in our money amounts to a five- 
dollar bill. We hurry away. And we 
eatch our midnight train.” The little 
teacher started up. 

“We do not!”’ she cried angrily. ‘‘We 
miss our midnight train!’’ Slowly she 
sank back again, limp and dazed. 

“Did you imagine—all that—yourself?”’ 
she asked. 

The Principal’s glance was fixed on his 
shoes. He seemed hesitating. At last he 
drew from his pocket the tattered picture 
of the boy. 

“In my youth,” he said gravely, ‘in my 
shiftless vagabond days, I used to lie under 
haystacks—and dream things. The habit 
has to some extent come back.” 

“Oh,” said the other weakly. There 
followed a long, blank silence. Little by 
little, envy, sharp and deep, reawakened 
in her eyes. 

“Tf the plan will only prove feasible,”’ 
the man murmured, ‘‘I shall secure for my- 
self a rare musical treat. How does it 
appeal to you?” he asked abruptly. 

“Me?” The eyes of the girl fairly 
crackled with impotent rage. ‘Why 
should it appeal to me?”’ 

“Patience, my dear young woman, I am 
coming to that. By the way,” he added, 
as though with a sudden glimmer of the 
truth, ‘‘patience is precisely what you 
appear to lack. To be quite frank, you 
seem now to have reached a stage of exas- 
peration where you are ready to take 
almost any step—however foolhardy.” 

‘‘However foolhardy!” she fiercely as- 
sented. 

“That is unfortunate,” he said, ‘‘for I 
was about to set forth a proposition in- 
volving such serious—h’m—details that 
you should have all your logical powers of 
thought in order to judge it fairly.” 

“Set it forth,’ she snapped. His big, 
homely face grew cautious. 

“T am proceeding,’’ he said, ‘‘as I did 
once before, on a mere supposition, quite 
a wild and fanciful one, in fact. I shall put 
it very briefly. You will judge for yourself. 
And if it does not make its appeal I shall 
promptly retire.’ The Principal leaned 
back and closed his eyes. 

““At the end of the day when school 
closes,’’ he began—‘‘ When school closes,” 
he fervently repeated, ‘‘I shall proceed to 
my room, remove my coat and vest, and 
pack. I shall do no packing whatever until 
that night; I shall be in a state of anxiety 
difficult to describe; I shall wildly hurry 
out to purchase things forgotten; I shall 
pack my effects, miserably fail to crowd 


‘them in, unearth them all with a furious 


speed and bégin to pack again. I shall 
become fevered with worry, my head will 
throb, and I shall undoubtedly become 
profane. And through it all—if my sup- 
position proves correct—I shall be—to use 
an old expression—walking upon air. 
**On the next afternoon at three o’clock,”’ 
he continued, his voice dropping lower and 
lower, ‘‘from the deck of an ocean liner I 
shall delightedly watch the crowds upon 
the dock below. Not one of the small 
human dramas of parting will escape my 
vigilant eyes. When the ship swings into 
the stream I shall doubtless wave to some 
one—to any one on the pier. And then as 
the deep, triumphant bellow is sounding 
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above me, and the ship gets under way, and 
the rough salt air comes swifter, ever 
swifter, and from every side rise the voices 
of voyagers eager, excited and gay, then I 
shall go to my steamer chair, stretch out 
my gaunt, unlovely frame, and draw deep, 
hungry breaths—off for Europe at last !”’ 

The Principal glared up. 

“Young woman,” he said fiercely, 
“there will be another chair beside me! 
Shall that chair be empty then or shall 
that chair be filled?”’ 

Without one sign of warning, the girl 
threw back her head and laughed and 
laughed as though never by any chance 
could she reach an end to her mirth. 

The Principal said not a word. Quietly 
and carefully he gathered up his maps, 
time-tables and pictures. His face was 
flushed. Without glancing at her he 
started for the door. 

“Wait!” 

Up sprang the little teacher, facing him 
with searlet cheeks, shaking with laughter 
still. He turned slowly around. 

“Do you want me—to be your wife?” 
she asked. He gave her a bewildered 
scowl. 

‘“My dear young woman,” he gasped, 
“‘T should not for one moment—consider 
the trip—on any other basis!”’ 

“Then,” cried the young woman, in un- 
steady tones, ‘‘the chair you speak of shall 
be filled!” 

Absolutely speechless, his big jaws limp, 
his whole prodigious body tense and 
trembling, the Principal stared down. The 
little teacher’s mind was spinning round 
and round. Desperately she tried to think 
of something —anything—to say. 

“We ought to be married—before we 
start,’’ she stammered. 

‘Precisely,’ the Principal almost 
shouted. ‘I had allowed the entire morn- 
ing for that!” 


High up in the cool, delicious French 
Alps, as a midsummer’s day was slowly 
softening in the rich, warm afterglow from 
the departed sun, two happy trampers 
came round a bend in a narrow mountain 
road. At the picture that suddenly rose to 
view the girl gave an eager cry of delight, 
and the pair stood motionless, watching. 

For two long weeks they had been 
tramping. From Martigny in two days 
they had gone up the Great Saint Bernard, 
spending the second night in the Hospice 
at the icy, desolate top of the pass, watching 
the Italian peasant travelers crowd in for 
supper and a bed; and at dawn, roused by 
the gong, they had risen in time to see the 
huge dogs burst from their den in the thick 
stone wall when the keeper lowered the 
bars. Down they had marched into a 
corner of Italy, and since then they had 
come slowly up and around into a corner of 
France, through beautiful little ravines, 
over bleak crests and along foaming gorges. 
And now, in the deepening twilight, they 
were approaching a small French village 
nestled in a wooded slope on the way to 
the Chamonix valley. For something over 
two hundred miles, in a devious circle, they 
had tramped around Mont Blanc. 

From scores of nooks like this they had 
had faraway glimpses of the snowy old 
mountain. But now, apparently right 
over the edge of the ascending billowy 
meadow, it rose majestic and serene: with 
cold, mysterious stretches where, for mile 
upon mile, the fields of snow were darkening 
into night; and above, rich and warm with 
myriad rosy hues, towered the mighty 
crest up into the already twinkling heavens 
facing still the setting sun. 

The Principal pricked up his ears. From 
a little wood of firs near by there came a 
faint, enticing murmur. A few moments 
later the pair were bending over a mossy 
spring, and the man was fill‘ng a small 
trampers’ cup again and again, with a 
pleased, intent expression in his weary eyes. 
Satisfied at last, they crossed the road, 
climbed the low, stone wall, threw off their 
packs and settled luxuriously back into the 
fragrant depths of a stout stack of hay. 

From the Principal’s big curved pipe, in 
lazy circles and delicate wreaths, the in- 
cense softly drifted. 

““Where, oh, where are the time-tables 
now?” murmured the little teacher. 

For reply came a grunt of scorn. 

‘“‘And all those places,’’ she added pro- 
vokingly, ‘‘all the sights we were to have 
seen.” 2 

“There are other summers,”’ the Princi- 
pal growled. And he drew on his pipe with 
? sigh of content and settled back in the 

ay. 
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Trousers That 
Hang from 


Enthusiasts in Phys- 
ical Culture will tell 
you that a belt should 
not be depended upon 
to hold up your trous- 
ers. Trousers should 
be self-supporting— 
should fit snugly, yet 
comfortably around 
the waist, so that all 
the strain will rest on 
the hips where it should 

be. “Nutame les 

Trousers are es- 

pecially adapted 

. for summer wear. 

They hang beautifully and feel comfortable 

at all times; whether sitting still, playing 
tennis, golfing or walking. With 


Present 


lufansl” 


Trousers 


you can wear a belt or suspenders, or dispense with 
either. The secret lies in the vents at the side seams, 
one on each side. Each vent fastens with two snap 
clasps which permit instant variations of the waist- 
band—nearly five inches in all, 

Leading clothiers have ‘‘Nufangl” Trousers in all 
seasonable weights and fabrics. 


Prices $4 to $8 
Tf not at yours, we will refer you 
to our agent in your town, or sup- 
ply direct. EXPRESS PRE- 
PAID. Only length and waist 
measurements necessary. Write 
for free samples of ‘‘Nufangl”’ 
fabrics, addressing 
PRESENT & COMPANY 

592 Broadway, New York City 
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Havana 
Cigars 


Genuine 
American 


for $1 


CARRIAGE PREPAID 


Special Introductory Offer. Only 
One Box to a Customer at this Price. 


This cigar is made in Wheeling, W. Va., by 
men (not women or children) in a clean, san- 
itary factory, from long clear stock. It is 
hand work, panatella shape, 414 in. long. 

Not a cigar in America equals my American 
Havanas at the price. I want to prove that. 
Your taste the sole judge. After smoking 10 (or 
more) if they are not the’best you ever had for 
the money, if they don’t equal in quality most 
retail 3-for-a-quarter cigars, your dollar back 
on your own say-so, without haggling or un- 
welcome correspondence. 

In selling this cigar straight from my factory 
I save you three profits—salesman’s, jobber’s and 
retailer's. I also give you a cigar fresh from 
the workman's table, its full natural aroma un- 
impaired by being carried in stock by jobbers 
and retailers awaiting buyers. 

Send $1, your name and address plainly 
written. State whether you prefer mild or | 
strong. I will forward the box of 50 at 
once, prepaid. This is not a sale unless 
the cigars please you; if they don’t return 
the balance and get your money. Refer- 
ence R. G. Dun. . Address 


HENRY DEHMEL, Dept.T, WHEELING, W.VA. | 


Clothing Lockers 


Most durable for business or other organiza- 

tions requiring locker equipment. Absolutely 

sanitary because perfectly 

ventilated. Handsome en- 

amel finish, baked to pre- 

vent scratches in ordinary 

usage, or flaking off. Olive 

green, or colors to harmo- 

nize with interior wood- 

work. Fire and thief- j£ 

proof. Unit principle. : 

Write for Locker BookletS E, [aay 

fully describing and illustrat- fe 

ingstocktypes. ALLSTEEL f 

Lockers supplied in special # 

design, size and finish for & : 

agg special requirements. J 

The General Fireproofing Company 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Patents of Value crn’. 


Skilful and conscientious services. Pamphlet free. 


E. T. & J. F. BRANDENBURG, Washington, D. C. 
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the Hips 


he is allowed three dollars a month for 
postage-stamps and tobaeco, and if he 
writes his letters on thin paper and uses 
tobacco which is made of the sweepings 
from the floor and comes a pound for a 
nickel, he can go a long way on three dollars. 

It is worth while, for a moment, to go 
back a hundred years and consider what 
they did to deserters then. Our deserters 
to-day are made into more or less good 
citizens, finally. In those days they in- 
variably became pirates. Nothing was 
left for them after having been served with 
this judgment, which I quote from an old 
excise-book (it was the style of punishment 
in vogue in the British Navy in 1789): 


If convicted of desertion he shall be 
branded on the shoulder and on the 
hip [before the Revolutionary War 
this was on the forehead] with a D at 
least two inches in height; he shall be 
shaved over half his head, over half 
his eyebrows and half his beard; he 
shall be towed ashore backward in a 
dingy with a gallows erected over him, 
and the noose hanging within six inches 
of his neck; he shall then be stripped 
of his clothing and shall be given two 
hundred stripes on his bare back; 
finally, he shall be turned adrift. 


In what I have submitted above I have 
merely dramatized a typical deserter’s 
story, one that I happened to come in more 
or less personal contact with. For nearly 
five months now I have been studying this 
question of desertion, and it has been a 
hard one to understand. The cause is not 

inadequate pay—I feel quite sure of that. 
While the amount of physical labor at first 
looks large, it is doubtless not so when you 
consider that health and happiness at sea 
demand constant activity. But there are 
causes which are patent, and among them 
permit me to amplify the following: 

1. The life itself. The conditions of life 
at sea are abnormal. You have no chance 
for a home, you have no natural diversions, 
you are practically in a prison. And yet 
men have followed the sea from the begin- 
ning of time, and will doubtless follow it 
many centuries to come. They find sub- 
stitutes. There is never-ceasing travel, and 
there is that swell and reach and rage, that 
bland smile and angry stroke of the ever- 
constant sea, and then that pent-up force 
of seclusion that dwells ever in a rifle-ball, 
waiting for some one to loose the powder 
which lies behind; all of this gratifies a 
curious nature and overcomes the monot- 
ony of a circumscribed existence which is 
so irksome to the restless; also, it breeds 
deserters. 

2. Food. The food of the enlisted man 
of the American Navy is the best in the 
world. itis so good that I have frequently 
seen wardroom officers go to the crew’s 
mess and abstract therefrom certain well- 
cooked dishes which happened to appeal 
more to their tastes than those being 
served by their own steward. Not that 
this meant any difficulty, for it was done on 
ships where there never was question of 
the food in either mess. The trouble lies on 
those ships where no wardroom officer ever 

ays any attention to a crew’s mess, far 

ess ever wants to eat therefrom. The 
entire enlisted force has a stated allowance, 
thirty cents per day per man, for sub- 
Sistence, and out of this, buying in such 
enormous lots, they ought to get very 
excellent fare. Unfortunately, the com- 
missary stewards who do the selection and 

who supervise the preparation are as 
various as the types of battleships they 
serye On—nay, more various; they are as 
various as the officers who man those ships. 
If the food on one ship is better than that 
on another in the same squadron or the 
same fleet, discontent is sure to arise, and 
if on any ship the food is unsatisfactory, 
the cooking poor or the bill-of-fare monot- 
onous, there is immediately a form of dis- 
content that not infrequently mounts to 
desertion. 

3. Restriction. There are two forms, of 
“liberty”? and of money. Men cannot go 
ashore unless they have ‘‘liberty,” and 
“liberty” is seldom granted for more than 
twenty-four hours, and it is not customary 
to give one man more than one “liberty” 
at each port, when the stay is short, so that 
a very thorough understanding of the 
world is not going to be gained by a sailor- 
man who goes around it, stopping, in the 
course of a year, at five ports. He would 
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then have had five days of ‘‘liberty,”’ five 
days of that thing for which he enlisted, 
the joy of foreign climes and_ scenes. 
Knowing well how precious is this ‘‘ liberty” 
the executive officer always reserves as 
his choicest punishment the curtailment 
thereof. But the sailorman has a remedy 
for too much punishment of that nature, 
and he uses it— desertion. 

In the restriction of money lies another 
sore spot, both with the powers above and 
with those below. A captain, who is 
supreme on his ship, who, in emergency, 
holds the power of life and death, may not 
cut a man’s pay in any way, but he may 
withhold it. This condition, which could 
not exist in any factory in the United 
States, works out in the man, if intensified 
by the reigning authority, a flagrant sense 
of injustice. Hold a man’s pay long 
enough, even if you give him all the liberty 
he can use, and he will desert. 

If you consider those three conditions 
leading to desertion—food, the abnormal- 
ity of the life and the restrictions—you 
will see it resolves itself into a question 
of the individual ship, of the individual 
officers on that ship, and of the man him- 
self, both before and after he enlists. 

There are contributory causes. I have 
named above the three that are acute. 
One of the lesser causes, which seldom 
precipitates a desertion, but which fre- 
quently prevents a reénlistment, is the 
effectual bar to ambition. Military service 
in our republic, both on land and sea, is a 
relic of monarchical forms, and the final 
death throes of that reconciliation of repub- 
lic with monarchy is occurring in the Navy. 
While quite legal, it is next to impossible 
for an enlisted man to rise from the ranks 
to high command, especially in the Navy. 
There are a few rare instances of commis- 
sions granted to men who did not come 
through the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
but the history of the men who bore them 
is not interesting reading. The step from 
a warrant officer to a wardroom officer is 
the same that it is from the yeomanry of 
England to the peerage. There were 
yeomen who became peers, but they are 
very dim in the pages of history. That 
goes in England, but not here. 

Too large a part of the enlisted men 
is picked up on the streets of the cities 
and is tough. Another part finds in the 
Navy a sort of boarding-school for young- 
sters whose parents cannot afford to send 
them up the Hudson, or down into Virginia, 
or out into mid-Ohio. Very few survive 
from the days of heave and tackle. Our 
man-o’-war’s men are not drawn from our 
seafaring population, and they are almost 
without exception native born. They may 
be loyal, they must be clean, and they can- 
not be else than efficient, but only an in- 
fatuated midshipman on _ his first cruise, 
or a reminiscent admiral in his dotage, 
could call some of them intelligent. 

“Tf I had a square-headed wrench I’d 
turn his head around so’s he could think 
straight,” I heard a bos’n’s mate say of a 
rooky one day—‘‘rooky”’ being his quick 
way of pronouncing “‘recruit.”’ If officers 
do contend that they have a very spry and 
clever crew grant them the benefit of the 
doubt, but, if you catch that crew in the 
middle of a cruise, when ennui is on them, 
and assay them, you might find a trace of 
gray matter (they are Americans, all), but 
no more. Find them ashore the first day, 
with a month’s pay in their pocket, and 
you would dispense with the assay. 

After all, it resolves itself into the old 
anxious problem: Whose master am I? 
And the question is directed very: specific- 
ally at the breasts of a large number of 
charming gentlemen who bear naval com- 
missions in the service of the United States. 
On their handling of their men depends 
the increase or the decrease of desertions. 
There is the well-meaning officer, who 
“leads” them. Out amid the guns they 
laugh at him. Then there is the old sea- 
dog, who ‘“‘drives’’ them while they are in 
sight, and, out of sight, to desertion. 


Between these two, blended, forming the | 
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Navy of the Greater United States, is the | 


new and true naval officer—his own nature 
thoroughly in control, keenly alive to the 
value of discipline, with ‘‘CLEANLI- 


NESS” painted over his door as a watch- | 
word, and with a sympathetic knowledge | 


of the varied and intimate needs of his men 
ever in his mind. 
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NCLEAN, dusty floors harbor disease germs 
and are very common carriers for conta- 
gion. In every public room where people reg- 
ularly assemble, there are hundreds of thousands 
of minute dust particles floating in the air, and 
mingling with them the germs of various in- 
fectious diseases. 

So long as floors remain dry and untreated, 
disease-laden dust will pollute the atmosphere. 
The elimination of dust, therefore, is actually 
the prevention of disease. The most effective 
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‘Allow me to congratulate you, sir,” 
said Applerod, but Johnson silently pro- 
duced from an index case a plain, gray 
envelope, which he handed to Bobby. 

It was inscribed: 


To My Son Upon His PutTTinc GoopD 
Money INTO ANY PUBLIC SERVICE 
CORPORATION 


and it read: 


When the manipulators of public 
service corporations tire of skinning 
the dear public in bulk, they skin in- 
dividual specimens just to keep in 
practice. If you have been fool enough 
to get into the crowd that invokes the 
aid of dirty politics to help it hang 
people on street-car straps, just write 
them out a check for whatever money 
you have left, and tell your trustee you 
are broke again; because you are not 
and never can be of their stripe, and if 
you are not of their stripe they will pick 
your bones. Turn a canary loose ina 
colony of street sparrows and watch 
what happens to it. 


Bobby folded up the letter grimly and 
went into his private room, where he 
thought long and soberly. That evening 
he went out to Sharpe’s to dinner. As he 
was about to ring the bell, he stopped, con- 
fronted by a most unusual spectacle. 
Through the long plate-glass of the door 
he could see clearly back through the hall 
into the library, and there stood Mrs. 
Sharpe and William Garland in a tableau 
‘that would have given Plato the pip,” as 
Biff Bates might have expressed it had he 
known about Plato. At that moment 
Sharpe came silently down the stairs and 
turned, unobserved, toward the library. 
Seeing that his wife and Garland were so 
pleasantly engaged, he very considerately 
turned into the drawing-room instead, and 
as he entered the drawing-room he lit a ciga- 
rette! Bobby, vowing angrily that there 
could never be room in the Brightlight 
for both Sharpe and himself, did not ring 
the bell. Instead, he dropped in at the 
first public telephone and ’phoned his 
regrets. 

“By the way,” he added, ‘‘ how soon will 
you need me again?” 

‘“Not -before a week, at least,’ Sharpe 
replied. 

‘““Very well, then,”’ said Bobby; “‘I’ll be 
back a week from to-day.” 

Immediately upon his arrival downtown 
he telegraphed the joyous news to Jack 
Starlett, in Washington, to prepare for his 
coming. & 


HALMERS, during Bobby’s absence, 
secured all the secret information that 

he could concerning the Brightlight Elec- 
tric, but nothing to its detriment transpired 
in that investigation, and when he returned 
Bobby, very sensibly as he thought, com- 
pleted his investment. He paid his two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars into 
the coffers of the company, and, at the 
first stockholders’ meeting, voting this 
stock and the ten shares he had bought 
from Sharpe at a hundred and seventy-two, 
he elected his own board of directors, con- 
sisting of Chalmers, Johnson, Applerod, 
Biff Bates and himself, giving one share of 
stock to each of the former gentlemen so 
that they would be eligible. The remain- 
ing two members whom he allowed to be 
elected were Sharpe and J. W. Williams, 
and the board of directors promptly elected 
Bobby president and treasurer, Johnson 
secretary and Chalmers vice-president—a 
result which gave Bobby great satisfac- 
tion. Once he had been frozen out of a 
stock company; this time he had absolute 
control, and he found great pleasure in ex- 
ercising it, though against Chalmers’ pro- 
test. With swelling triumph he voted to 
himself, through his ‘“‘dummy’”’ directors, 
the salary of the former president—twelve 
thousand dollars a year—though he won- 
dered a trifle that President Eastman 
submitted to his retirement with such equa- 
nimity, and after he walked away from 
that meeting he considered his business 
career as accomplished. He was settled 
for life if he wished to remain in the busi- 
ness, the salary added to the dividends on 
two hundred and sixty thousand dollars’ 
worth of stock bringing his own individual 
income up to a quite respectable figure. If 
there were no further revenue to be derived 


from the estate of Jchn Burnit, he felt that 
he had a very fair prospect in life, indeed, 
and could, no doubt, make his way very 
nicely. 

He had been unfortunate enough to find 
Agnes Elliston ‘‘not at home’ upon the 
two occasions when he had called since 
their disagreement upon the subject of the 
Sharpes, but now he called her up by tele- 
phone precisely as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and explained to her how good his 
prospects were; good enough, in fact, he 
added, that he could look matrimony very 
squarely i in the eye. 

‘“Allow me to congratulate you,” said 
Agnes sweetly. ‘‘I presume I’ll read pres- 
ently about the divorce that precedes your 
marriage,’ and she hung up the receiver; 
all of which, had Bobby but paused to 
reflect upon it, was a very fair indication 
that all he had to do was to jump in his 
automobile and call on Aunt Constance 
Elliston, force his way upon the attention 
of Agnes and browbeat that young lady 
into an immediate marriage. He chose, on 
the contrary, to take the matter more 
gloomily, and Johnson, after worrying 
about him for three dismal days, consulted 
Biff Bates. But Biff, when the problem 
was propounded to him, only laughed. 

‘His skirt has lemoned him,” declared 
Biff. ‘Any time a guy’s making plenty of 
money and got good health and ain’t mar- 
ried, and goes around with an all-day 
grouch, you can play it for a one to a hun- 
dred favorite that hisentry’s been scratched 
in the solitaire diamond stakes.” 

“Uh-huh,” responded the taciturn John- 
son, and stalked back with grim purpose to 
the Electric Company’s office, of which 
Bobby and Johnson and Applerod had 
taken immediate possession. 

The next morning Johnson handed to 
Bobby one of the familiar gray envelopes, 
inscribed: 


To My,Son UPON THE OCCASION OF HIS 
HAVING A MISUNDERSTANDING WITH 
AGNES ELLISTON 


He submitted the envelope with many 
qualms and misgivings, though without 
apology, but one glance at Bobby’s face as 
that young gentleman read the inscription 
relieved him of all responsibility in the 
matter, for if ever a face showed guilt, that 
face was the face of Bobby Burnit. In the 
privacy of the president’s office Bobby 
read the briefest note of the many that his 
forethoughted father had left behind him 
in Johnson’s charge: 


YOU’RE A BLITHERING IDIOT! 


That was all. Somehow, that brief note 
seemed to lighten the gloom, to lift the 
weight, to remove some sort of a barrier, 
and he actually laughed. Immediately he 
called up the Ellistons. He received the 
information from the housekeeper that 
Agnes and Aunt Constance had gone to 
New York on an extended shopping trip, 
and thereby he lost his greatest and only 
opportunity to prove that he had at last 
been successful in business. That day, 
transfers of all the stock which Frank L. 
Sharpe had held began to come in for trans- 
fer, in small lots of from ten to twenty 
shares, and inside a week not a certificate 
stood in Sharpe’s name. All the stock held 
by Williams came in for transfer. Bobby 
went immediately to see Sharpe, and, very 
much concerned, inquired into the meaning 
of this. Mr. Sharpe was as pleasant as 
Christmas morning. 

“To tell you the truth, Mr. Burnit,”’ 
said he, ‘‘there were several very good rea- 
sons. In the first place, I needed the 
money; in the second place, you were in- 
sistent upon control and abused it; in the 
third place, since the increased capitaliza- 
tion and change of management the quota- 
tions on Brightlight Electric dropped from 
one-seventy-two to one-sixty-five, and I 
got out before it could drop any lower. 
You will give me credit for selling the stock 
privately and in small lots where it could 
not break the price. However, Mr. Burnit, 
I don’t see where the sale of my stock 
affects you in any way. You have the 
Brightlight Electric now in good condition, 
and all it needs to remain a good invest- 
ment is proper management.”’ 

“T’m afraid it needs more than that,” 
retorted Bobby. “I’m afraid it needs to 
be in a position to make more money for 
other people than for myself,” through 
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which remark it may be seen that, though 
perhaps a trifle slow, Bobby was learning. 

Another lesson awaited him. On the 
following morning every paper in the city 
blazed with the disquieting information 
that the Consumers’ Electric Light and 
Power Company and the United Illumina- 
ting and Fuel Company were to be con- 
solidated! Out of the two old concerns a 
fifty-million-dollar corporation was to be 
formed, and a certain portion of the stock 
was to be sold in small lots, as low, even, as 
one share each, so that the public should be 
given a chance to participate in this un- 
paralleled investment. Oh, it was to bea 
tremendous boon to the city! 

Bobby, much worried, went straight to 
Chalmers. 

“So far as I can see you have all the best 
of the bargain,’’ Chalmers reassured him. 
“The Consumers’, already four times 
watered and quoted at about seventy, is to 
be increased from two to five million before 
the consolidation, so that it can be taken 
in at ten million. The Union, already 
watered from one to nine million in its few 
brief years, takes on another hydraulic 
million and will be bought for twenty mil- 
lion. Of the thirty million dollars which is 
to be paid for the old corporations, nine- 
teen million represents new water, the most 
of which will be distributed among Stone 
and his henchmen. The other twenty 
million will go to the dear public, who will 
probably be given one share of common as 
a bonus with each share of preferred, and 
pay ten million sweaty dollars for it. Do 
you think this new company expects to 
pay dividends? On their plants, worth at 
a high valuation, five million dollars, and 
their new capital of ten million, a profit 
must be earned for fifty million dollars’ 
worth of stock, and it cannot be done. 
Within a year I expect to see Consolidated 
Illuminating and Power Company stock 
quoted at around thirty. By that time, 
however, Stone and his crowd will have 
sold theirs, and will have cleaned up mil- 
lions. Brightlight Electric was probably 
too small a factor to be considered in the 
consolidation. Did you pay off that mort- 
gage? Then Stone has his hundred thou- 
sand dollars; the back salary list of Stone’s 
henchmen has been paid up with your 
money; Sharpe and Williams have con- 
verted their stock and Stone’s into cash at 
a faney figure; Eastman is to be taken care 
of in the new company and they are satis- 
fied. In my estimation you are well rid 
of the entire crowd, unless they have some 
neat little plan for squeezing you. But I'll 
tell you what I would do. I would go 
direct to Stone, and see what he says.” 

Bobby smiled ironically at himself as he 
climbed the dingy stairs up which it was 
said that every man of affairs in the city 
must sooner or later toil to bend the knee, 
but he was astonished when he walked into 
the office of Stone to find it a narrow, bare 
little room, with the door wide open to the 
hall. There was an old, empty desk in it 
—for Stone never kept nor wrote letters— 
and four common kitchen chairs for wait- 
ing callers. At the desk near the one 
window sat Stone, and over him bent a 
shabby-looking man, whispering. Stone, 
grunting occasionally, looked out of the 
window while he listened, and when the 
man was through gave him a ten-dollar bill. 

“Tt’s all right,’”’ Stone said gruffly. “Ill 
be in court myself at ten o’clock to-morrow 
morning, and you may tell Billy that I’ll 
get him out of it.” 

Another man, a flashily-dressed fellow, 
was ahead of Bobby, and he, too, now 


_ leaned over Stone and whispered. 


“Nothing doing,’’ rumbled Stone. 

The man, from his gestures, protested 
earnestly. 

“Nix!”’ declared Stone loudly. ‘‘ You 
threw me two years ago this fall, and you 
can’t come back till you’re on your uppers 
good and proper. I don’t want to see you 
nor hear of you for another year, and you 
needn’t send any one to me to fix it, because 
it can’t be fixed. Now beat it. I’m busy!” 

The man, much crestfallen, ‘‘beat it.’’ 
Bobby was thankful that there was no one 
else waiting when it was his turn to ap- 
proach the Mogul. Stone shook hands 
cordially enough. 

“Mr. Stone,” inquired Bobby, ‘‘how 
does it come that the Brightlight Electric 
Company was not offered a chance to come 
into this new consolidation?” 

“How should I know?” asked Stone in 
poy. 

“Tt is popularly supposed,” suggested 
Bobby, smiling, ‘‘that you know a great 
deal about it.’’ 
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Mr. Stone ignored that supposition com- 
pletely. 

“Mr. Burnit, how much political influ- 
ence do you think you could swing?” 

“Frankly, I never thought of it,’’ said 
Bobby, surprised. 

““Y ou belong to the Idlers’ Club, you be- 
long to the Traders’ Club, to the Fish and 
Game, the Brassie, the Gourmet, and to 
the Thespian Clubs. You are a member of 
the board of governors in three of these 
clubs, and are very popular in all of them. 
A man like you, if he would get wise, could 
swing a strong following.” 

“Possibly,” admitted Bobby dryly; ‘‘al- 
though I wouldn’t enjoy it.” ; 

“One-third of the members of the 
Traders’ Club do not vote, half of the mem- 
bers of the Fish and Game and the Brassie 
do not vote, none of the members of the 
other clubs vote at all,’’ went on Mr. Stone. 
“They ain’t good citizens. If you’re the 
man that can stir them up the right way 
you’d find it worth while.” 


‘But just. now,’’ evaded Bobby, “‘whom | 
did you say I should see about this con- | 


solidation?”’ 

“Sharpe,” snapped Stone. 
Mr. Burnit.”” And Bobby walked away 
rather belittled in his own estimation. 


He had been offered an excellent chance | 


to become one of Stone’s political lieu- 
tenants, had been given an opportunity to 
step up to the pie counter, to enjoy the 
very material benefits of the Stone style of 
municipal government; and in exchange 
for this he had only to sell his fellows. He 
knew now that his visit to Sharpe would be 
fruitless, that before he could arrive at 
Sharpe’s office that puppet would have had 
a telephone message from Stone; yet, his 
curiosity aroused, he saw the thing through. 
Mr. Sharpe, upon this visit, met Bobby as 
coldly as the January morning when the 
Christmas bills come in. 

““We don’t really care for the Brightlight 
Electric in the combination at all,” said 
Mr. Sharpe, ‘“‘but if you wish to come in 
at a valuation of five hundred thousand I 
guess we can find a place for you.” 

“Let me understand,” said Bobby. ‘‘ By 
a valuation of five hundred thousand dol- 
lars you mean that the Brightlight stock- 
holders can exchange each share of their 
stock for one share in the Consolidated?”’ 

“Precisely,” said Mr. Sharpe without a 
smile. 

“You're joking,” objected Bobby. ‘‘ My 
stock in the Brightlight is worth to-day one 
hundred and fifty dollars a share. My two 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars’ worth 
of stock in the Consolidated would not be 
worth par, even, to-day. Why doyoumake 
this discrimination when you are giving 
the stockholders of the Consumers’ an ex- 
change of five shares for one, and the stock- 
holders of the United an exchange of twenty 
shares for nine?”’ 

‘“We need both those companies,” said 
Sharpe, ‘‘and we don’t need the Bright- 
light.”’ 

‘Ts that figure the best you will do?”’ 

“Under the circumstances, yes.”’ 

“Very well then,” said Bobby; ‘‘good- 
day.” 
““By the way, Mr. Burnit,” Sharpe said 
to him with a return of the charming smile 
which had been conspicuously absent on 
this occasion, ‘‘we needn’t consider the 
talk entirely closed as yet. It might be 
possible that we would be able, between 
now and the first of the next month, when 
the consolidation is to be completed, to 
make you a much more liberal offer to 
come in with us; to be one of us, in fact.” 

Bobby sat down again. 

“How soon may I see you about it?’’ he 
asked. 

“Tl let you know when things are 
shaped up right. By the way, Mr. Burnit, 
you are a very young man yet, and just 
starting upon your career. Really, you 
ought to look about you a bit and study 
what advantages you have in the way of 
personal influence and following.” 

‘“‘T have never counted that I had a ‘fol- 
lowing.’”’ 

““T understand that you have a very 
strong one,” insisted Sharpe. ‘‘ What you 
ought to do is to go see Mr. Stone.” 

*‘T have been to see him,” replied Bobby 
with a smile. 

“So I understand,” said Sharpe dryly. 
“By the way, next Tuesday I am to be 
voted upon in the Idlers’. You are on the 
board of governors up there, I believe?” 

“Yes,’’ said Bobby steadily. 

Sharpe studied him for a moment. 

‘*Well, come around and see me about 
this consolidation on Wednesday,” he 


, 


““Good-day, 


| A “live” bait that you can carry in your 


in camp—any place at any time you enjoy 
a good shave with the “Ever- Ready.” 


The safety Razor used by a million men. Guaranteed best. Guaran- 
teed the equal of any $5.00 outtit and guaranteed vastly better than 
any similar price imitation, Money back any time youthink otherwise. 
_ One Dollar buys the complete ‘‘Ever-Ready'’ Safety Razor outfit of finely 
nickeled trame—handle and blade stroppers and twelve ‘* Ey er-Ready’’ blades all 
compact in a fine case. Each ‘‘ Ever-Ready’’ 
blade is critically perfect and separately guaran- 
4 teed—the greatest razor blade ever produced. Oo a — 2 
4 Extra “Ever-Ready”’ Blades N 
| 10 for 50 Cents M, 
—or else you can strop back the keen edge if 
or exchange 10 dull blades for 10 new ones ff 
? Uupen payment of 35 cents, a 
Sold by Hardware, Cutlery, Department 
Stores, Jewelers and Druggists throughout 
America and the world. Ask any local dealer. 
Mail orders prepaid upon receipt of $1 
American Safety Razor Co., Inc. 
320 Broadway, N.Y. 
International Distributing Co., Agts., Montreal, Can. 
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The Minnow That Swims ~—~THE PERFECT 
Auto and Carriage Washer 


tackle-box—the K & K Animated Minnow 


Price 
$1.75 ae 
Del’d = 


Patent app. for 


This washer is a great improvement over other 
makes. The hose connection is of nickeled brass. 
The mop-yarn top will outlast six sponges. 
Will wash sideways between spokes or under 
fenders. Indispensable for Garages, Liveries, 
Laundries or private owners. Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. Money back if not satisfactory. 

Agents Wanted. 


Long & Mann Co., 520 Graves St., Rochester, N. Y. 


ELS Aah Patented 
A jointed, artificial Minnow Aug. 5, 1907. 
in beautiful natural colors, 
showing the scale effect and representing the genuine 
movement of a live Minnow in casting, trolling or still 
tishing. The greatest catcher made. | 

Made in ten styles and sold by the principal dealers; | 
if your dealer cannot supply you, we will send prepaid | 
on receipt of price. King of Casting Bait, $1.00; Min- 
nowette, $1.00. New catalog free for the asking. 


K & K MFG. CO., 105 St. Clair St., TOLEDO, O. 


I Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing and Lettering by 
mail. Only field not overcrowded. My 
instruction is practical, personal and 
thorough. My graduates are successful. 
Easy terms. Write for large catalogue. 
Chas. J. Strong, Pres. 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of its Kind. 


66 99 Adding | 
Gem” Machine | 
FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 
AT OUR EXPENSE 
Has an Automatic Car- 
vier and a Resetting De- 
vice that clears the dials to 
as zero, Does the work of 
wf high-priced machines. 2 years’ WRITTEN GUARANTEE. 
Vag Special offer to agents. Address M, GANCHER 
Automatic Adding Machine Co., 332 Broadway, N.Y. 


WILLIAM T. JONES 

==m, SOLICITOR AND COUNSELLOR 
f “PATENT MANUAL" sent on 
receipt of 4c. in stamps 


1111 ¥F Street, Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS that PROTECI—— 


Our 8books forinventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. 


Estab. 1869 


Rome to $2000 
= on Your Automobile 


We mean this in the truest sense. We mean that 
in the Model **G” at $2000 you get fully roo per 
cent of what you get in most $3000 and $4000 cars. 
You cannot form any conception of the Model 
‘¢G” by comparing it with any other car selling 
at the same or even a little higher price. 

Be fair with yourself. Ask the Cadillac dealer 
for ademonstration in the Model ‘‘G”’ and demand 
of it any practical performance you ever saw accom- 
plished by any stock car. Then if you do not find 
that it is fast enough, powerful enough, luxurious 
enough, or if it falls short in any way, orif you do 
not find by careful investigation that it is more sat- 
isfactory generally and costs less to operate and 
maintain than any other car, we will gladly abide 
by the result. 

With its splendid motor, built as only the Cadillac 
Company makes a motor; the offset crank shaft 
and perfect machine work; the greatest power at 
least expense is insured. 


fi 


Made Model 


The Worlds Leader 


Among Medium 
Priced Cars 


With the selective transmission, no gears running 
on high speed, no power is lost; no needless wear, 
no stripping of gears and no noise. 


With the automatic governor, practically uniform 
speed is maintained, regardless of roads or grades, 
without the driver’s attention. 

With the automatic lubricating system, there 
is only one feed to watch, instead of the usual six 
to a dozen. 

With the perfect standardization of every part, 


repair expenses are reduced to a minimum. 
Send for Catalog G 26 explaining the many 
superior points which we can only mention here. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Members A. L. A. M. 


Model G Roadster 


32 


Turn your back on 
work and worry 


The joy of living is increased by the 
delights of an outing,in the Rockies. 

Turquoise sky, bracing mountain air, 
marvelous scenery, 6000 miles of trout 
streams. Nature is always at her best. 


Rocky Mountain 
Limited 


The finest one night train, Chicago to Colorado; 
electric lighted throughout. Carries unique 
buffet-library-observation car, drawing room 
Pullmans and diner. Another good train leaves 
Chicago 10:32 P. M., carrying luxurious com- 
partment cars in addition to standard Pullmans, 

Our new book “‘Under the Turquoise Sky” 
is yours for the asking 


John Sebastian 
Passenger Traffic Mer. 
Room 1766 
La Salle Station, Chicago 


is the only hammock that has the patent 
lacing that allows you to make your ham- 
mock taut and firm, or soft and yielding. 
It is the only one that has the patent 
suspension ring that makes it so easy to 
raise or lower without the least exertion. 
It’s light—it’s cool—it’s comfortable 
and it’s absolutely safe. Can’t possibly tip 
or tilt, yet it swings even more easily and 
pleasantly than the old style hammock, 
Our booklet ‘‘Hammock Comfort ’’ —illus- 
trated in colors—tells all about The Patterson 
Hammock-Couch. Write for it. 


Ask any good dealer to show you these 
hammocks — if he hasn’t them, we'll 
take your order, 


If it’s made by Patterson — you take no chances 
Patterson 


Manufacturing 
Company 


835 Dauphin St. 
Philadelphia 


“Under the 


a Over the 
Overshirt 


Undershirt” 


BEWARE % THE 


Ae @ os\ GENUINE 
L ARE 
awe! a STAMPED 
ONES i “COALTLEESS”* 
f 


It Gathers the 
Shirt and Fastens to 
Trouser Button 


Write for illustra- 
ted and descriptive 
oklet and Folders, 


“Coatless Suspender 


(Patented July 4, 1905) 


C0enyGeN 


The only practical Negligee or Full Dress Suspender. 


Is double 
adjustable and may be tightened and loosened in 


Always invisible. Easy to put on and take off. 
front and back to suit wearer's requirements. Fasten at 
each hip button of the trousers, and support them perfectly. 
Cool, comfortable, and negligee. For sale atall good 
shops or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 50c. 
Beware of imitations — The genuine are stamped 
** Coatless,'’ patented July 4th, 1905. 


CROWN SUSPENDER CO., Dept. G, 836-838 B’way, New York 


Suspenders, Belts, Leather and Elastic Garters 
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suggested, ‘‘and in the mean time have 
another talk with Stone. By all means, 
go and see Stone.” 


“Johnson,” said Bobby, ‘“‘what would 
you do if a man should ask you to sell him 
your personal influence, your self-respect 
and your immortal soul?”’ 

“Td ask his price,” interposed Applerod 
with a grin. 

““You’d never get an offer,’ snapped 
Johnson to Applerod, ‘‘for you haven’t any 
to sell. Why do you ask, Mr. Burnit?”’ 

Bobby regarded him thoughtfully for a 
moment. 

‘‘T know how to make the Brightlight 
Electric Company yield me two hundred 
per cent. dividends within a year or less,” 
he stated. 

“Through Stone?’’ inquired Johnson. 

“Through Stone,’ admitted Bobby, 
smiling at Johnson’s penetration. 

“T thought so. I guess your father has 
summed up, better than I could put it, all 
there is to be said upon that subject.”” And 
from his index file he produced one of the 
familiar gray envelopes, inscribed: 


To My Son ROBERT UPON THE SUBJECT 


OF BRIBERY 


When a man sells his independence 
and the faith of his friends he is bank- 
rupt. Both the taker and the giver of 
a bribe, even when it is called “ prefer- 
ment,” are like dogs with fleas; they 
yelp in their sleep; only the man gets 
callous after a while and the dog 
doesn’t. Whoever the fellow is that’s 
trying to buy your self-respect, go 
soak him in the eye, and pay your fine. 


“For once I agree most heartily with the 
governor,” said Bobby, and as a result he 
did not go to see Stone. Moreover, Frank 
L. Sharpe was blackballed at the Idlers’ 
Club with cheerful unanimity, and Bobby 
figuratively squared his shoulders to re- 
ceive the blow that he was convinced must 
certainly fall. 

Editor’s Note— This is the third of the Bobby 
Burnit Stories. It will be concluded next week; 
and the fourth story in the series will appear in 
an early number. 


The Lost Vedder 


OOTH TARKINGTON declares that he 

is only living abroad in order to save 

money enough to afford to live in Indiana, 

his ambition being to own a country home 
not far from Indianapolis. 

For some time he had a villa at Capri, 
Italy, near that of the famous artist, Elihu 
Vedder. Tarkington and Vedder are fast 
friends, and about three years ago the great 
painter had an experience which the gentle- 
man from Indiana declares is the most curi- 
ous which ever came under his observation. 

Vedder says that he longs to return to 
the United States, but cannot afford it, as 
he would be obliged to have an expensive 
studio in the heart of New York and a 
home about forty-five minutes from Broad- 
way. Now he leads a quiet life, and paints 
about one single picture a year, which he 
sends to the Salon for exhibition, and then 
lives for another year on the proceeds. 

Three years ago he chose for his subject 
the Goddess of Chance, and painted her 
perched upon a conventionalized wheel of 
fortune. When the day came to ship the 
painting, which had cost him months of 
labor, he found but the empty frame, and 
the picture was stolen. Tarkington was 
there, and he sympathized deeply with the 
artist. A search was instituted in vain. 

A short time passed, and one day, as 
Tarkington was strolling around the coun- 
try near by, he noticed some peasant women 
washing clothes in the pool formed by the 
flow from one of the big water conduits, 
just finished and put into operation. Their 
strange actions interested him, so he went 
over to the group. The women were kneel- 
ing about an object on the ground and 
making the signs of the Cross. He ques- 
tioned them, and one answered: 

‘Signor, we are favored of God. A 
miracle has happened! When we came 
here to do our washing there was a great 
movement of the waters and upon the sur- 
face came this figure of the blessed Virgin.” 

‘‘Ave Maria!’’ murmured the group. 

Tarkington looked over the shoulders of 
the women, and sure enough, there was the 
face—not of the Virgin, however, but of 
the Goddess of Chance—the missing pic- 
ture! The painting, protected by the oils, 
was returned to the delighted artist. 


July 4,1908 


SELF-LOADING REPEATING RIFLES 


When selecting a recoil operated rifle, don’t buy complication and 
bulk, Winchester Self-Loaders are neither complicated nor cum- 


bersome. They are the only rifles made which will shoot a series of 
shots faster than an ordinary repeater. Made in .32, .35 and .351 
High Power calibers, they handle modern cartridges less costly 
and less bulky than old-style ammunition no more powerful. 
Full Ilustrated Description of These Wonderful Rijfies Sent Free Upon Request. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CoO., - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Ifyouwant 
to know 
what Real 
Underwear 
Comfort is, 
try apair of 
the Scriven 
Improved 

Elastic Seam 

Drawers. 

They have an in- 
sertion that stretches when 
you want it to, that moves 
every time that you move. 

They are the ideal garments for athletes and business 
menalike. They come in Avee and _/2edl lengths, in light 
or heavy weight winter fabrics with Shzrts to match. 

If your Haberdasher cannot supply you in your favorite 
fabric and exact size, write us. 


Physical Culture Book Free 


On request we will send you a valuable treatise on 
“Physical Cilture for the Busy Business Man,” which 
also illustrates the various styles and gives you the 

prices of all our garments. 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY 
16-18 E. 15th St. New York 


Proven 
Permanent 


Profits 


The Original 
Vacuum Cleaning 
Machine 
THE MONEY-MAKER 


Turn Dust Into Dollars 


The above wagon will prove a mint to you, making money 
according to your hustling and business abilities. This is the 
original ‘‘ DUSTLESS METHOD.”’ All others are imitations. 
Weare prosecuting infringers. Over four hundred operators in 
the United States that are clearing handsome returns in prover 
profits under our patents. Only $2,000, and upwards, capital 
required to make you independent. The machine cleans, reno- 
vates, disinfects carpets, rugs, furniture, pillows, draperies, 
tapestries, ceilings, walls, etc. Every germ on, in or under 
the carpets-and furniture is exterminated. 

We also make a full line of STATIONARY Vacuum Clean- 


ing Plants for Residences, Apartments, Office Buildings, Hos- 
pitals, Churches, Lodge and Club Buildings, Stores, Schools, 
Hotels, Libraries, etc. Catalogues, Bulletins, etc., cheerfully 
sent to those who mean business. 


Portable Cleaners Stationary Cleaners 


General Compressed Air & Vacuum Machinery Co. 
4485 Dept. *D” Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


IORTHWESTERN 


are the only engines having Special Gas- 4,8 
Tight Bearings and Balance Disks on H.P. 


the inside of crank chamber. N. W. 
Engines are made as carefully as a watch. 
Material and workmanship cannot 
be excelled. Not the cheapest en- 
gines, but the best. Always ready 
for immediate use. Guaranteed to 
develop more H. P. than rating. Hun- 
dreds of satisfied users. Power and speed 

at small cost. For pleasure boat or heavy 
service. 1908 Catalog Free. Write for a copy. 


Northwestern Steel & Iron Works, Dept. A, Eau Claire, Wis. 


IN outward appearance the 

W orth Shoe does not differ 
from other fine shoes except 
in superior finish and in ex- 
ceptional beauty of shape, but 
it is decidedly unlike them in 
having the celebrated Worth 
Cushion Sole—the sole that 
resists dampness and has 
justly been termed “amattress 
for the foot.” 


The Worth 


Cushion Sh 
Sole oe 
has so many advantages resulting from the use of 
this sole that we cannot take space here to tell you 
all about it, but our Booklet tells the story com- 
plete. You save shoe leather, save the stockings, 
save health, save nerves, save money, <a 
Try the Worth Shoe and prove it. 
MEN’S $4.00, $4.50, $5.00. 
WOMEN’S 
$2.00,$3.00,$3.50,$4.00. 
Tf your dealer will 
not supply you 
well sedd 
direct. 


DAVID CUMMINGS 
(Pres. The Cummings Co.) 
Maker of Shoes for 5597S. 


Send dealer's namie 
and ask for Catalogue. 
THE CUMMINGS CO. 
Dept. ‘‘V’’406 WashingtonSt, 
Boston, Mass. 


Four-Drawer Vertical 


LETTER FILE 


Holds 20,000 Letters 


SOLID OAK 
(Golden or 
Weathered) 
DUST PROOF 
Roller Bearings, 
Patent Follower. 
Legal and Bill 


2 Drawer $6.75 Sizes proportion- 
3 Drawer $9.75 ately low priced. 
AlLF.O.B. Factory Send for Catalog of 
Sent on Approval Card Indexes, Clips, 
Postal Scales and other Office Devices. 
THE #2 MFG. CO. 


68 Union Street Monroe, Mich. Patent 
pp 
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Comfort for Men 


WASHBURNE 


Patent Improved 


FASTENERS 


With the 


BULL-DOG GRIP 


Beware of lmitations 
Key Chains .. 25c 
Scarf Holders . 10c 
Cuff Holders. . 20c 
Bachelor Buttons 10c 


Sold everywhere or sent 
postpaid. Catalog free. 


AMERICAN RING CO. 


Moving Picture Machines 


. You Can Make BIG 

Stereopticons ( MONEY. Entertain- 
\ ing the Public. 

= = Nothing affords better 

opportunities for men 

with small capital. 

Westart you, furnish- 


G) 
@x{®\ and explicit instrac- 
©) oe tions at a surprisingly 
low cost. 
THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer. reer 
Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn Street, Dept. L, Chicago. 


ing complete outfits — 
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Dept. 74, Waterbury, Conn. | * 
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One month ago we offered 
fo pay you a weekly salary 


If youwould give us all ora partof your time 
thissummer. Hundreds of answers were re- 
ceived to this announcement and those who 
wrote, together with several thousand per- 
sons previously appointed, are now earning 
money through the offer. The opportunity 
is still open and if you so desire you can 
still take advantage of it. The offer is this: 


If you will give either all or a part of your time to 
the work of looking after our local subscription 
business we will pay you a weekly salary. We do 
not ask for any guarantee that you will send us a large 


amount of business, nor require any outlay of money. 


_ All we ask is an honest effort to extend the subscription 


list of THe Saturpay Eventne Post and Tue Laptgs’ 
Home JournaL among your friends and neighbors. — If 
you will do that either as a regular employment or in such 


time as youcan spare we will pay you a salary for doing tt. 


CIRCULATION BUREAU, THE CuRTIs PupLIsHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Do You Belong to It? “#4 


If you are a worker in the shop, 
in the office, or in the home you should eat a 
food that contains the phosphates and nitrates — 
the brain and muscle makers—prepared in a 
digestible form. 


Many of the foods thatyare-advertised=as 
“builders of brawn and brain’? are merely 


makers of fat. “The ideal food for the desk 


man and for all indoor workers is 


It contains in well balanced proportion the elements that build 
bone, brain and muscle, and these are made digestible by steam- 
cooking, shredding and baking. 


Two SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUITS (heated in oven) for 
lunch with °* half-and-half’? will supply all the energy needed for a half 
day’s work and leaves a feeling of stomach comfort and satisfaction. 


SHREDDED WHEAT with strawberries, raspberries or other fresh fruits and 
cream forms a lunch that is deliciously wholesome and nourishing. Try it tomorrow. 


SHREDDED WHEAT contains no baking powder, yeast, fats or chemicals of any kind. It is not 
“flavored” or “compounded” with anything. It is just a pure whole wheat cleaned, steam-cooked, 
shredded and baked. Made in the cleanest, finest, most hygienic food factory in the world, a 
plant that is visited every year by nearly 100,000 persons from all parts of the habitable globe. 


TRISCUIT, the shredded wheat TOAST, is crisp, snappy and nourishing— just 
the thing for light luncheons, picnics or excursions. 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY (oie xat"cnun), Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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be had of a style to meet your par- 
ticular writing requirements. The 
parts won’t break, and 

it will write 

just as freely 

and easily as 

silk slips off ore eres 

a reel.”’ dealers in all localities. 


The Clip-Cap § 
adds 25c. to the J 
cost of the pen. 
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This 
Motor ls 
Runsit |} 
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Cylinder 


Washes 
} entirely without rubbing 


HE New Coffield Power Washer pays for itself 
many times over by its wonderful saving on 
the clothes! 

City water runs it. You don’t turn it. It washes 
‘ —you do nothing but rinse and hang out. 

The clothes are revolved in a perforated cylinder (see 
» illustration) forcing the scalding suds through and through 
them. Gets them spotless, cleaner than any woman can 
‘ by hand, without the wear and tear that ruins them, 

Don't be deceived by imitations. Our illustrated book- 
let shows how it washes and what it ts doing for others. 
\ If you haven't city water, it can be used by hand. 

We will have our nearest dealer put one in and do your 
next washing for you. If we have no dealer in your city, we 
\ will ship direct, satisfaction guaranteed! If you don't like 
t it, you don’t have to pay for it. Don’t say to yourself it 
) can’t be done, don’t wait. Write for book today. 


. P. T. Coffield & Son, 
5” 1103-1113 E. 5th St., Dayton, O. 


Chicago Beach Hotel = 


American or European Plan 


io An ideal resort for 
Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 722, “oy pleasure = 


ten minutes’ ride from city, close to great South Park System. 
There is the quiet of lake, beach and shaded parks, or the 
gayety of boating, bathing, riding or driving, golf, tennis, 


" dancing, music and other amusements. Table always the best. 

4 Nearly 1000 feet of veranda overlooking Lake Michigan beach. 
For handsomely illustrated booklet address the Manager, 

) 51st Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago 
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Secured by 
_ Patents of Value psrii. 
3) Skilful and conscientious services. Pamphlet free. 
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E, T. & J. F. BRANDENBURG, Washington, D.C. 
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A Favorite with all Vacationers 
General Mark Wright replies to the question— ‘‘What’s in a name ?”’ 


“Just as an autograph of any great personality is worth securing for 
memory’s sake, so is the mame of the best fountain pen in the world 
worth remembering, when planning your vacation to the country, 
seashore or abroad. That name means, when stamped ona fountain 
pen, a perfect product in every sense of the word and in the 
smallest detail. It means that your investment is one from 
which you will be greatly benefited in your writing for 
many years to come, for the pen never fails to write, the ink 
never escapes, when or where it is not re- 
guired in writing. The pen point can 


L. E. Waterman Ca. 173 Bare? NY. 


8 School St., Boston. 136 St. James St., Montreal. 209 State St., Chicago. 
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We'll pay you a salary 


It you'll introduce us to your friends 


Thousands of young people will have lots 
of spare time on their hands between now 
and October First. You can turn all or 

a part of this time into money if you want to. 
We want a lot of young people to act as our 
representatives this summer—to look after 
renewals and to send new subscriptions for 


The Saturday Evening Post 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


For this work we will pay you a weekly 
salary and a commission on each order for- 
warded. We require no guarantee as to the 
amount of business to be sent and there is 
no expense to you. If you are willing to 
try it, we are willing to take the risk. If 
you are interested, address 


/ 


Circulation Bureau 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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12 Golden Lane, London. 


LEARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL 


Price 25c 
and 35c SSS — 
GREAT SPORT IN THE WA 


ER 


“aN : E | 
a pa F F i A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them 
- a 2 ES Zi ik 2 | without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's 
Z : $ G, = = Ey 3 aa water-wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
; we a... 4 on Sy P< \ : | day you are in the water. For those who can swim they 


furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily 
adjusted. Take no more room than a pocket handkerchief. 
Sold by Dry-goods, Sporting-goods, Druggists, Hardware 
dealers, etc. Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. P. 


es 
Comes out a ri bbon AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
i poe: flat on the brush : NOTE: Educational Dept. London County Council classified 


cee ee ee Bright Loug ea eel eee ee 
ELICIOUS, antiseptic—more FETED Pai : 
convenient, more efficient, - ] Paint or White- 


ments offered. Send for particulars, 


YOUR 
and less wasteful than powder. { ae : Wash BUILDINGS 
“We couldn’t improve the cream so we improved the tube” | ee ae ce ee 


and quicker than 5 men with 


The best way to prove it is to try ii—Sample sent for 2c. in stamps frrushes.: (Capaciyee palo mmieach gt 
carried from place to place. Spray 


COLGATE & CO., Department P, 55 John St., New York, U.S. A. pe . enahoe ad 
Makers of the world-famed Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap, Powder and Perfume. d 23 The STS ieee 
The name “Colgate” on Soaps, Powders and Perfumes corresponds to the “Sterling” mark on silver. : E =] AUTO-SPRAY MACHINE 


Sprays Trees, Vegetables, etc. 
as well as it handles white-wash 
and cold-water paint. Pressure 
enough for tallest trees, suitable for 
all purposes. Low in price, satis- 
faction guaranteed. We makeall 
styles and sizes of sprayers, 

Write today for particulars. 

THE E. C. BROWN CO. 
22 Jay St., Rochester,N.Y. | 


The Alabastined home is beautiful 
‘In its evenness of color, harmonious in its 
soft, velvety effects, and healthful because there 
are no breeding places for disease germs or insects. 


labastine | 
he Sanitary. Wall Coating 
costs less and lasts longer. Anyone can apply it. We have 
an interesting book, illustrated in colors, showing actual 
samples of the delightful Alabastine tints, with much 
useful information. Senda 2c U. S. postage stamp forit. 


The Alabastine Co., 907 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
me Dept. H, 105 Water St., New York City. 


Instruments | 


BRASS BAND saris 


Let us send you our big new catalog of 312 | 
pages full of illustrations of Band and Or- | 
chestra Instruments. If you want 4 
the best you must have a ‘‘Lyon & | 
Healy’’ Cornet—sent anywhere on {| 
trial and ap 

proval. See 

our unequaled 
; endorsements 

of leading players. New bands can also get bette 
and cheaper outfits from us than elsewhere. Com 
plete Sets trom $80 upward. New Champion Cornets, 
Shorthand Taught by mall; ¢{ $8.00. Monthly payments may be arranged. Old In- § 
puakanty 1eORtRacts struments taken in exchange. 


system simple, speedy, accurate. Graduates a \ 

hold responsible positions. Send for free 

booklet; tells how and gives the proof. 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION & 
5 64 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
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ABIsGne is the only Lasting 
Sanitary and Economical 
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3} Ie Cornell guar- 

uaranteed lypewriier Supplies :=:2essiv- 
bons; one 

color, 3 for $1.00; 2 or 3 color, $1.25. Cornell guaranteed carbon pa- 
per Blue, Black or Purple, size to 844x13, $1.00 per L00sheets. Every 
dollar's worth guaranteed to satisfy you or your money refunded. 


Cornell Carbon & Ribbon Co., 664 Commerce Bldg., Chicago, Ill. " Z = 67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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‘The Raise of the Guinea-Hen 


Why Game-Birds Have Become Rare and Costly 


comedy-drama 

there is a scene 
between a Would-be 
‘and a Widow, who are 
about to dine at a cer- 
tain fashionable café. 
The victim asks his 
companion what she 
prefers to eat, and she 
suggests a canvasback. 
Sudden pallor over- 
easts his countenance, 
nor does any relief 
come to him until ina 
swift sane moment the 
waiter advises him 
that there is not a 
canvasback left in the 
house. Lofty scorn 
now replacing abject 
fright, the Would-be 
orders something else. 
'. Now, what did he 
order? This happened 
in Chicago, and there lay before him the 
menu of one of the better-class cafés, not 
one offering the very highest prices. Had * 
this same menu been printed in New 
York, Boston or Washington, the prices would have been, perhaps, twenty-five 
per cent. higher. What the Would-be actually saw was about like this: 


if A CURRENT 


Restaurant Prices for Game 


Prairie Chicken, Broiled, on Toast Mallard Duck, Roasted . 
vn 50) ris tr sty see ae bo. 00 “Duck, Hieronymus . 
Partridge, Broiled (4 $1.50) . . 3.00 Butterball Duck . Pere 
a Roasted, English Bread Teal Duck, Broiled or Roasted . 
Nance;(4G1.75) ss sof =, 8:50 Broiled Reedbirds en Bro- 
chette (4) . Me eee. 
Venison Steak . ee 
_ Golden Plover, Jack Snip ; .60 Sigh CLOD edie ons 
Weeoodcock . . ke ew .90 Frizzled Venison 4 la Alle 
Mecanyasback Duck .. . . =. . 4.00 Redhead Duck 


Broiled Quail with Bacon . . . 1.00 
Roast Quail with Currant Jelly. . 1.00 


__ But what the Would-be really ordered was guinea-hen, at two dollars. He was 
lucky. Had he really been landed for a full-sized canvasback in one of the swell 
cafés of the effete East, he would have paid from five to ten dollars, according 
to the imagination of the manager. Had he wanted some brook trout to precede 
the bird he would have paid seventy-five cents to a dollar and a half a portion, and 
liver-fed at that. A simple terrapin on the river’s brim would have cost him more 
| than all the rest he had in his clothes, because a crate of real diamond-backs nowadays 
1s worth at least seventy-five dollars. In these days it is much better for the intending 
host at a little supper to go into the matter with the manager well in advance. 
_ To-day we eat near-game, and do not always know it. Any chef worth his salary 
knows that a celery-fed mallard cannot be detected in the dark from a real canvasback 
| even by an epicure; and knows also that the average Would-be is not a close student of 
anatomy in wild game, and will not see that the mallard is more elongated in contour. 
Most terrapin served to statesmen and others is made of the plain, unvarnished 
Kankakee mud-turtle. Some salmon is made of stained carp. Redhead ducks are 
mostly made of bluebills, and teal are without much disguise made of mud-hens, which 
latter have much the same facial expression when cooked. Reedbirds are mostly 
_made of English sparrows. Venison is difficult to counterfeit; although in certain big 
game dinners in Chicago beef has been served for buffalo, mutton for mountain sheep, 
Texas steer for elk, and plain goat of the suburbs (Caper Harlemiiensis) for antelope. 
_ Suppose little Jacob really loved the girl. What could he do? Jacob now is much 
at the mercy of Esau, the scale having suddenly reversed. Jacob has to eat something 
“Just as good.” What is just as good as wild game—what has the actual flavor of the 
| air and sky in it, as does, or, rather, did, the jack snipe or the doughbird or the brown 
‘ woodcock from the covers, or the wild fowl from the long path upstairs in the air, or 
the nut-fed wild turkey, or the hopper-fed wild grouse, or the clover and berry-fed 
partridge with the bass drum concealed on his person? Nothing really is just as good 
‘as these; but Esau, in the shape of a head waiter, only grins. “ Not to-night, Jakie,” 
i‘ he. “What you eat to-night is guinea-hen. You will like it, and you will not 
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ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL. 


kick on the price, 
because in five years 
it will cost twice as 
much.” Whereupon, 
exit Esau, rubbing his 
hands in hisapron, and 
exulting for that at 
last he has evened up 
matters on that mess 
of pottage business. 

Of a verity, Jacob 
must content himself 
with this vocally ejac- 
ulatory speckled fowl. 
Within five years the 
guinea-hen will have 
become a national in- 
stitution. Five years 
from now the chef will 
bring it in himself ona 
silver plate, with two 
polka-dot feathers at- 
tached, as who should 
say, “‘ This is not com- 
mon crow.” In those 
evil days epicures will content themselves 
with the reflection that after all the 
guinea-fowl, the game-cock and the pheas- 
ant are all descended from the ancient 
jungle-fowl of India, and are all Phasianidezy. These same guinea-hens will not 
seem so high-priced when one reflects that they are Phasianide. 

Not long ago a couple of Hastern friends went out to Kansas for a prairie-chicken 
hunt, overlooking the incidental fact that there had not been any prairie chickens in 
their chosen locality for the past twenty-five years, and indeed not very many prairie 
chickens anywhere else in Kansas. They tramped two days without seeing a mottled 
feather, until at length, near a farmer’s barnyard, their pedigreed dogs brought up in 
the middle of a covey of wildly screaming polka-dotted creatures, of which they 
managed to knock down a couple in the confusion. Exultant, they showed the farmer 
their specimens of prairie chicken. The farmer lost his wrath in his amusement, but 
presently gave them consent to go and kill all these spotted chickens they liked. He 
explained that these guinea-hens were a nuisance about the farm; that they ran 
practically wild; that they tore up the garden, woke up the family at unseemly hours 
even for a farm, laid eggs that were no earthly good, and were themselves not fit to 
eat. ‘‘Go after them, friends,’’ said the farmer, ‘‘and enjoy yourselves. Kill ’em all.” 

That was a few years ago, and the sportsmen were ashamed to take home their 
guinea-hens. They would not need to feel ashamed to-day. In a few years more 
little Jacob will send around a brace of guineas as a peace offering to his fiancée’s 
father, and hardy sportsmen, fresh back from the wilds of New Jersey or Long 
Island, will offer clubfellows game dinners of guineas killed with their own horny, 
sun-browned hands. Talk at such a table will naturally turn upon the wisdom and 
virtue of sportsmanship, and all those present may well exult in the fact that 
Americans will ever be a race of sportsmen, the more militant by reason of their 
general interest in the pursuit of the guinea-hen. 


When Sport and War Run Together 


te SEEMS plain that the guinea is assured of a place in the history of wild sports of 
America. But why? Ought this question to have been taken up among the others 
having to do with waste of our natural resources, as discussed in the recent convention 
of governors at Washington? We may answer that by saying that no part of the 
world ever furnished a district equal in food-producing quality to that portion of the 
temperate zone including the United States. Gaze on the old picture and the new 
one, and draw your own inferences. The reason for the change lies in our public 
disregard of that ancient natural law—Greek, Roman, Gallic and Saxon—which 
recognized Esau in the chase first and last, and said that wild game belonged to him 
who reduced it to possession. It was left to modern Jacob to deny this fact, and to 
treat wild game as a matter of commerce. Jacob “‘reduces”’ it to possession by paying 
cash. Result, Jacob hungry, Esau elated, and the guinea-hen rampant. 

It takes no very widely experienced man to admit the truth that no game tastes 
quite so good as that which one kills for one’s self. Could this basic truth have been 
preserved, Merry Widows would have better times to-day at café tables. Some 
theorists say that sturdier men might pay the checks. England holds to the theory 
that sport and war run together. In her colonies she does what she cannot do at 
home, and so keeps alive her militant sporting soul, which, so far as England alone is 
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When Hired Esaus Shot for Jacob 


concerned, is pretty much to the seed these days, outside 
of practice had on barnyard pheasants and other artifi- 
cial game. It is almost unbelievable that the Jacobites 
have so soon brought America to a parity with little 
England. 

It is not even a parity. We have not yet learned what 
England knows, that a hen must hatch before there can 
be chickens; that a dead hen means no chicks at all; that 
although it is easier to pot a hen sitting on her nest, a man 
doing so is not necessarily engaging in a rational and 
commendable act. England knows, what we do not know, 
that men who engage in that kind of thing wind up with 
the sad alternative of sucking their thumbs or else a guinea- 
bone. 

The waste of natural resource is the great American 
specialty. In politics we view with alarm, and in ques- 
tions of resource we hold conventions, and view with 
regret. A million or two additional inhabitants each year 
must eat something. Naturally this great supply of wild 
poultry, grand species of game-birds—whose superior 
does not exist anywhere in the world, and whose abun- 
dance was not equaled anywhere in the world—offered 
great attractions to Americans, never hampered by the 
thought of replacing or sparing. Paul did not plant our 
game-birds, nor did Apollos water. We could reap where 
we had not sown, and God Almighty might take care of the 
after results. So the guns went afield all over America— 
not alone the guns of Esau, but of those Esaus who worked 
for Jacob at a price, forgetting the law that wild game 
cannot long be held as matter of merchandise. Jacob, at 
home in the city, with now and then a Merry Widow to 
feed, insisted that he had a right to get game so long as he 
had the price. Very well, Jacob has had his way. To-day 
it is guinea-hen for his’n. 


The Inheritance of the Pot Hunter 


HERE was never so much actual waste of our wild 

game-birds as of our wild timber and wild minerals. 
Their disappearance is due not so much to mishandling as 
to the fundamental misconception in the whole matter of 
merchandising in game. Most of the game killed was not 
wasted, although in early and abundant days I have per- 
sonally seen men go out and shoot down splendid prairie 
grouse and leave them in the grass ungathered. I have 
known of hundreds of wild ducks wasted in this worse than 
barbarous way. These, however, were only occasional 
instances. It was not the waste of our game-birds which 
cost their existence, and which made game a.luxury on the 
table of any man to-day; on the other hand, it was their 
utilization as merchandise without regard to moderation, 
and without regard to renewal of the supply. The farmer 
boy who killed the prairie chicken for fun and did not pick 


shipment. 


it up footed a small total alongside 
of the professional market hunter 
who shipped hundreds of thousands 
of chickens from all over the West 
at a dollar and a half adozen. It 
was Esau organized who shot him- 
self out of Esaudom. 

There is no special merit in con- 
demning this state of affairs, 
because pretty much everything in 
North America is already well 
“roasted,’’ to usea common phrase. 
None the less, we can with certainty 
refer to that time of license and call 
it the sure precursor of our time 
of want. No one planted. All 
destroyed. No one looked back to 
the ancient natural law, or remem- 
bered that wild game could not be 
marketed any more rationally or 
surely than Jacob could be expected 
to grow whiskers on his arms and 
play it blindon papa. We lost our 
game-birds in those flush times 
when hired Esaus shot for Jacob— 
prehistoric days, when mud-turtles 
were not terrapin, when no carp 
swam in a clear stream, and no 
English sparrow chirped where the 
wild sweet-williams grew. 

I have known a market hunter 
who traveled in a private car; who 
made six to ten thousand dollarsa 
year shooting ducks, and who 
cleaned up ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of plumes in three weeks’ 
time in one Mississippi swamp. I 
have known one order for various 
kinds of upland birds, footing over 
half a million head in all, to come 
from one Boston commission firm 
to a commission firm in Chicago, 
all this game to be used on the 
tables of trans-Atlantic steamers. 
That order was filled. It could 
not be filled now for a million dollars. In those days com- 
mission dealers in Chicago and St. Louis sent out to their 
staff of market hunters in Kansas, Nebraska and Minne- 
sota, kegs of powder, sacks of shot, or fixed ammunition 
sometimes totaling more than ten thousand rounds per 
Killing game was a business. The market 
hunter made a study of it. He worked early and late, after 
the sportsman was too tired to work. It was market 
shooting, and nothing else, which destroyed the American 
game. 

In those days South Water Street, the great commission 
market of Chicago and centre of the game supply of the 
world, was a variegated bird shambles, interesting or hor- 
rible, as you choose to call it. The commission dealers of 
that and other 
cities kept lob- 
bies at the legis- 
lative halls, and 
kept them there 
until game be- 
came too scarce 
to market profit- 
ably. One after 
another great 
game districts 
were shot out. 
Thus, when 
Oklahoma was 
opened, train- 
loads of game, 
splendid game of 
all sorts, were 
dumped into St. 
Louis, Kansas 
City and Chi- 
cago. Intwo 
years the com- 
mission men re- 
ported nothing 
coming from 
Oklahoma. The 
story was very 
swift and sure. 

One by one 
the Western 
States awak- 
ened, in the good 
American fash- 
ion, too late, and 
rallied around 
the newslogan of 
“Stop the sale 
of game!” Even 


A Simple Terrapin on the River’s Brim Would Have Cost Him More Than 
All the Rest He Had in His Clothes 


July 11,1908 


Texas, thought to be one of the most reckless States in the 
Union, but really one of the most thoughtful, prohibited the 
sale of game, prohibited its shipment across county lines, 
and cut down the daily limit to twenty-five birds per gun. 
This action in Texas was largely due to the avarice of a 
Galveston banker, who fenced out the public from one of the 
best canvasback marshes in the world. I have seen fifty 
thousand canvasback feeding in one body on a Jake in that 
marsh. This banker, conceiving that those birds belonged — 
to him and not to the people, went into canvasbacking asa 
business, and laid up money until Texas took her revenge. 
While that banker was making money you and I lost: 
money. It was all part of the same system through which 
we have come pretty near losing America. For particulars’ 
you are referred to our conventions at Washington. We 
are becoming a somewhat polka-dotted republic. 


Cutting Down the Chance to Slaughter 


ROM a dollar a dozen, prairie chickens rose until many 
years ago they brought six and eight dollars a dozen; 
then twenty dollars a dozen, then twenty-four, now any- 
thing you like. The best prices, of course, were in the 
summertime before the law was out, and when all the 
gourmands of hotels and clubs wanted nice young birds. 
Rallying under their new war cry, the sportsmen twenty 
years ago began a ragged and somewhat dissenting fight, 
selfish in some sense perhaps, but finally somewhat 
effectual: a fight which to-day has wholly or in modified 
form prevented the sale of game or export for sale, or 
export for any purpose, in nearly all the States. 

What game country is left on which to draw for mer- 
chandise in game? And what man cares to break the law 
each time he eats a game-bird? 

Naturally, however, game laws were long, of all dead 
measures, nearest to dead-letter laws in this country. 
Each man made himself his own supreme court, and 
declared it ‘‘un-American”’ and “unconstitutional” to 
protect a sitting hen so long as anybody felt like taking a 
shot at her. For instance, Wisconsin passed the singular 
law which said that she would stop shooting ducks in the 
spring as soon as Illinois did. The latter commonwealth, 
which runs far down into Egypt, naturally stood pat. 
This made it a matter of conscientious duty for Wisconsin 
to shoot ducks for a term of years longer! Michigan 
never did know her own mind as to spring shooting. 
Minnesota for a number of years has presented one of 
the best game laws, and best enforced laws to be found 
in the Union. 

In spite of the best sentiment in such matters, mallard 
ducks went right on up to ten, fifteen, eighteen dollars 
a dozen, othér game following suit, until game passed 
from the table of the average man, and finally became a 
luxury which not even the rich can to-day obtain at will. 
This is a phenomenon not dependent on the swift rise in 
price of everything else in this country; although a lay 
reading ‘‘Stop the rise in salaries’? would no doubt meet a 
warm reception in some of our best circles. As to the 
future, there is no future. The waiter says, ‘‘I am sorry, 
(Concluded on Page 28) 
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N THEIR bordered tunies and 
\| brow-binding bandeaux the 
charioteers of the Jungling 
the Romans did themselves. But their names, as their 
fellows of the horse tent knew them, were ‘‘ Colorad’,’’ who 
had first stretched leather on one of the mountain stages 
of his native State; ‘‘Jersey,’’ who had begun by driving 
a bob-tailed car in Hoboken, but who was now the most 
consummately reckless ‘“‘hippodromer” in the business; 
and old “‘English,’’ who, until the previous September, 
had stabled a hansom somewhere near ’Olborn Viaduct. 
And now, during the four months since his “joining on,” 
English had been the Jungling horse tent’s inexhaustible 
puzzle and delight. 

What eternally puzzled the horse tent was that an ex- 
London cabby of sixty should be driving a circus chariot— 
and that, indeed, so fiercely and unchangeably British an 
old ‘“‘card’”’ should ever have come to America at all. 
What inexhaustibly delighted the tent was old English’s 
accent, his seasons of silent and impenetrable home- 
sickness, and his recurrent, vain attempts to make friends 
among the horsemen by the methods of Oxford Circus 
and Piccadilly. ‘‘It’d seem,’’ said the boss harness man, 
“like the tent’s always got to have some guy to josh.” 
Upon every possible ground old English called for 
“joshing.’’ And Jersey and Colorad’, as the humorists of 
the tent, were the supreme chief joshers. 

On a rainy day when the tent was full Jersey would 
find a feed box on one side of him, and Colorad’ a hay bale 
on the other, and they would begin to discuss with philo- 
sophical regret the manifest decline and fall of the British 
Empire. They spoke of the present marked inferiority of 
English cutlery, of English clothing, of English harness, 
and horses, and ships. But it was those larger questions of 
world politics which most acutely preoccupied the pair. 
They alluded to the universal desire of Canadians ‘‘to 
make a break and join the States;’’ to the well-known 
loathing of all things English in Australia; to the depths 
of sedition in British India. And at least once a week 
Colorad’ felt compelled to submit to the tent the question 
whether “‘when England finished by tryin’ to get pro- 
tection from France or Germany by askin’ to be let into 
the Union herself —whether it’d be advisable, so to speak, 
to let the blame’ worn-out little Island come in?” 

For his part Jersey was strongly of the opinion that it 
would not—‘‘that to do so would constitoot for America 
one o’ them fatal weaknesses, as you might say, and put 
her everlastin’ly on the bum.” 

_ The old man never let them get past that. And for the 
next half-hour there would be scenes in that horse tent 
which left it powerless from alternate spasms of ecstasy 
and terror. Colorad’ would terminate his remarks half- 
Way up one centre pole, with Jersey frantically straddling 
the crosstrees of the other. And English himself would 
end by bursting his way out under the dripping canvas 
to wander blindly and gaspingly about the “‘lot”’ till the 
next performance. . .. 

This had now been going on since May. 

And it continued to go on till the concluding day of a 

certain famous series of international yacht races, in which 
as the tent had come in some way to know—English 
looked to see that Shamrock III win as undoubtingly as 
if her two predecessors had triumphed from the first leg. 
It might have been said that, for weeks, he had been living 
Gebeat, tk 
On the day of the concluding race the Jungling Show was 
laying to a little “four-figure burg” in Illinois, its last 
“lot” before making Chicago. For two hours after the 
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Brothers’ Show probably looked more like Romans than 


first performance English had been standing in an un- 
broken downpour before the bulletin board of the local 
Herald. But it was not till the “night show” was nearly 
over that the final and crushing bulletin came in. 

Jersey delivered it himself as his car clanked after 
English’s into the arena entrance. ‘‘It’s fierce, y’ know,”’’ 
hesaid. ‘‘ There used to be a time when that country of 
yours was somethin’ on the water, anyways!” 

Old English gave a sort of little, palsy-like quiver. 

Colorad’s chariot trundled in on the other side. ‘‘ The 
way I look at it,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ England’s just naturally 
got the age disease all ’round.” 

The old man’s lips opened and remained open gapingly. 

That was all they said. That was all. But supposing 
they said what you had fairly begun to believe—and to 
believe because you had been made to feel the curse of age 
upon yourself? Supposing you had been one of the old 
things crowded out of London by French motor busses and 
Yankee “tubes’”’? Supposing when you had come three 
thousand miles in the hope of getting another hansom in 
New York, that there, too, you had been ‘“‘too old”’ for it? 
Supposing after walking the streets for seventeen weeks, 
in the bitterness of your soul you had realized that you had 
been offered that circus chariot only as a kind of joke— 
and as soon as some one came along who was younger 

“T carn’t go no furder with it!” cried out the old man. 
The three chariots were through the entrance and had 
caught the starter’s gong. Bringing down his whip English 
flung his horses crazily forward and took the inside. 
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HY, cripes, what’s got the old card now?” mur- 
mured Colorad’ with wonder; ‘‘and it ain’t his 
start to-night. Now, Ill have to ketch him at the turn.” 
For, between murderously in-leading “quarter poles” 
and sprawled out “blue slatters,’’ the circus chariot race, 
perilous enough at best, is morally warrantable only under 
one absolute if not publicly-advertised prescription. At 
the end stakes, the car which has the poles, or inside, must 
give itself room for the turn by keeping on across the track 
and making its ‘“‘swing around” by the quaking lower 
tiers of the “fifty centres.’”’ At the same instant, in a 
lurching flash, its place is taken by the car which has been 
nearest to it on the outside before. If there are more than 
two cars their ‘fours’? make this shuttle movement in an 
instinctive, flying succession; they can get free racing 
enough on the stretches. If, of course, a charioteer had 
decided to commit suicide he could cling to that inside 
place and keep the lead—until the end. And 
when, some thirteen seconds later, Colorad’s four swept 
clashing down to the first turn, he saw that just that and 
nothing else was what old English was going to do! 

“What you at ?” exploded the Westerner through the 
tumult between car and car. “What you up to?” And 
his horses heaved and strained to get their proper turn 
beside the poles. 

The old cabby’s answer came over his shoulder in a 
voice that was thick and colorless. ‘‘Hi’ll show yer wot 
I’mat! Hi’il show yer as there’s somethink Hold Hingland 
can win out in!” 

It seemed for a moment, in that crack-the-whip jerk of 
the “swing around,” as if his inside sorrel was down. 
As for the driver himself, had he not been holding low, 
with his head thrust out like a turtle’s, the cheek of 
Colorad’s high gray would have knocked him squarely 
into the centre of the track. 
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And already Jersey’s “‘four,’’ in 
masterful rotation, had begun to 
take the place of Colorad’s. 

They closed in at the second stake, in their turn at- 
tempted to swing for the inside—and again the old man 
kept it! This time, for all its balance-weighting lead, his 
car lifted high upon its right wheel, and rode upon it for 
a dozen fearful seconds! 

“‘Christmas!”’ yelled Jersey; “‘what you doin’?—Say! 
Say! —D’you want to be carried out 0’ here feet hangin’ ?”’ 

“Hi ’now well wot I’m doin’. And m’ybe I’ve been 
warntin’ to be carried out o’ ’ere feet ’angin’ for lorng 
enough!”’ 

It was the most astonishing, the most astounding 
speech that Jersey had ever heard in his life! 

“Ho, you're young, orl right!” cried the old man again, 
as their cars leaped hub to hub; “and yer blightin’ 
country, she’s young, too! So come on an’ drive over me! 
Come on an’ finish with it now !”’ 

And then, at any rate, both Jersey and Colorad’ 
understood. The question was, even with full understand- 
ing, could they keep away from him? 

Doubtless they could—if chariot-races were run by the 
charioteers. But when the same “‘fours’’ have been sent 
against each other twelve times a week for months, such 
races are in reality run by the horses. And, even if a driver 
ever was possessed of the wrist power to halt four horses 
in mid career when all their training is lashing them on to 
do their uttermost, a circus charioteer is not an individual 
of high station and command. Jersey and Colorad’ would 
as soon have thought of “‘throwing’’ that race on their 
own responsibility as of taking their fours out in front of 
the “‘big top”’ and offering them for sale. 

‘“He’s gone bug!’ choked Jersey, when he and his 
brother “‘josher”’ found themselves careening abreast in 
English’s dust; “he’s gone bug as the whole freak show!”’ 

“‘ An’ we're all snarled up to blazes already!”’ 

“But we got to let him get away with it, some how!” 

Yet unceasingly from behind them came that throbbing, 
harrying ra-ra-ra-rararara of the band in the ‘‘racing 
roulade.”’ One would have said that the snare drums and 
the big bass were trying demoniacally to outpace that 
hammering devil’s tattoo of the hoofs themselves. With 
a thresh of yoke chains the black four again carried their 
car rim to rim with English’s, and again began to swing 
for the inside. 

‘‘ Aw, say, now,” pleaded Jersey huskily, ‘‘take ’em out, 
now; take ’em out. What’s got youse, anyways?”’ 

“ Nothink’s got me but wot’s’ad me these four months! 
— four months, an’ me a strynger, an’ not a word as pal 
to pal from any ’ecklin’, beggarin’ one of yer!” And 
again he kept the place. 

To the shouting eight or ten thousand of the audience 
that chariot-race differed from other chariot races only in 
so much as they had never seen any other to approach it. 
To the circus people there was nothing that was not clearly 
seen and understood. But, as long as the band continued 
to make the pace, the horses would continue to run. And 
the ring master, who alone in the arena had authority to 
stop the band, had been called out a minute before by the 
manager. To Jersey and Colorad’ it was now as if their 
cars were attached to a pair of tremendous chain ropes, 
held by some giant in the centre ring and whirled in a circle 
of resistless speed that grew with every revolution—and as 
it grew, too, passed ever more completely and horribly 
out of their own control. They had almost lost all sense of 
physical power themselves. And with that was the feeling 
that every time English escaped them, it was only the 

(Concluded on Page 30) 


EW things are more 
in irrational than our 
hygienic, moral and 
official attitude generally toward beauty. 
It is officially decried as the most evanes- 
cent of life’s fleeting shows, as vanishing 
as Burns’ Snowflake on the River: 


“A moment white, then gone forever.” 


Besides, it is deceitful above all things— 
a lure to lead us into all sorts of trouble 
—a thing that as an aim, or a considera- 
tion that should influence us in the 
serious affairs of life, should not be 
regarded for a moment. 

And yet—and yet—it drags every 
one at its chariot wheels, including even 
the moralist and the “practical” man , 
themselves. 

We can readily understand the denun- 
ciations of beauty. They are the des- 
perate attempts of the rational, the 
prosaic sides of our nature to protect 
themselves from being utterly over- 
whelmed and overridden by this con- 
quering daughter of the gods. But why, 
when we can see that it is a mere mat- 
ter of surface tints and know that it is 
fleeting, are we so irresistibly attracted 
by it? Biology has an answer ready— 
that practically eight times out of ten 
beauty is Nature’s seal of approval, her 
certificate of wholesomeness and of pu- 
rity. Our ideas of beauty have largely been built by age- 
long experiences of the race upon the crude, old, matter- 
of-fact principle, ‘‘ Handsome is as handsome does.”’ From 
this point of view, yellow is beautiful, because it is the 
color of the sunshine, of warmth and light and growth. 
Blue is beautiful because it is the color of the clear sky. 
Red, as the color of the crimson life-blood, the mark and 
sign of health and vigor. A particular type and contour 
of face are beautiful because they are usually found asso- 
ciated with health, cheerfulness and efficiency in our own 
particular race. This is why the white races have one 
type of feminine beauty, the yellow races another and 
widely different one, and the black yet another; though, 
as all these belong to the human species and are more 
like than unlike, their ideals agree in many particulars. 

In short, the very fact that a face strikes us as beautiful 
is, though by no means conclusive, good presumptive 
evidence that it is an index of balance, of vigor and cheer- 
fulness—in other words, of the best features of the race. 
Curious proof of this may be found in the fact that a 
composite photograph of say one hundred individuals is 
always ‘‘ better looking” than what we would regard as an 
average member of the group. The normal or racial 
features stand out prominently, and are ‘beautiful,’ 
while the abnormal, or defective, neutralize one another. 

This brings us to the heart and crux of our subject. 
First of all, that it is perfectly legitimate for an individual 
— man or woman—to desire and by all reasonable means 
to attempt to obtain beauty. But, secondly, and even 
more fundamental, that beauty must be, in nine cases out 
of ten, the surface reflection of vigor, wholesomeness and 
purity, an index and a product of the deepest and most 
fundamental facts of bodily structure. . 

Few things could be falser than the oft-quoted old 
proverb, “ Beauty is only skin deep, but ugliness goes to 
the bone!”’ 

Easily two-thirds of human beauty is beauty of face, 
and a large share of this dominant element consists in that 
curious complex, built from a variety of influences, which 
is not inaptly, from this point of view, termed ‘‘a good 
complexion’’—for a more complex phenomenon would be 
hard to discover in the whole realm of Nature. 


Paying Interest on a Good Color 


i fupnce of all, every particle of color that the complexion 
has is borrowed— borrowed from the blood and from 
the heart—and the only terms upon which the loan will be 
continued are the prompt and regular payment of interest, 
not annually, or semi-annually, but daily. Said interest 
to be paid in coin or bills of four denominations, drawn 
upon the banks of the universe, namely, fire, water, air 
and earth: Fire in the form of that embodied sunlight we 
call food; air and water in the form of a continual bath 
of one and frequent baths of the other; earth, by exercise 
upon or init, with foot, racquet or spade. All the changes 
in the color of the complexion are due solely to the amount 
of blood flowing through the blood-vessels of the face, and 
to the quality of that blood. The condition of the skin of 
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the face has practically no more to do with it than the 
glass in the florist’s window has with the flowers that are 
displayed behind it. Its whole duty, its utmost effect is 
achieved when it keeps itself clean. It is simply a living 
elastic, ground-glass or celluloid plate, through which the 
rosy blood, alike the life essence and the product of the 
entire body, can glow. We talk of the hero or the saint 
“with his soul shining through his face.’’ Every one of us 
literally shows his heart through his complexion. 

It is as idle to attempt to change, in any lasting way, the 
color of the complexion, by local manipulations, or appli- 
cations of any sort, as it would be to make the petals of a 
rose redder by massaging them. When a gardener wishes 
to improve the size and color of a rose he knows exactly 
what todo. He plants it where it will get the morning sun, 
and yet be sheltered from the northeast winds. He en- 
riches the soil about its roots with a lavish hand, shelters it 
from the glare of the midday sun, so that its siesta is not 
disturbed; he cleanses and cools its leaves and stalks by 
sprayings and sprinklings with pure water. And he gets 
his results. Just so must we go about it to improve that 
fairest rose of earth’s garden, the human face. 


Lemon Juice and Violet Pillows 


HE only way to have a beautiful complexion is to 

observe the rules of Nature’s universal beauty game, or 
to inherit one from ancestors who have played the game; 
and even this last choicest gift of the gods can only be 
retained by complying with the conditions, by paying the 
interest on the loan. 

A good complexion is like happiness. The best way to 
miss it is to aim at it directly. It cannot exist either of 
itself, or for itself alone, any more than “art for art’s 
sake.’’ Its color is simply a flag flown at one of the out- 
posts of the blood army. The only way in which it can be 
kept flying is by having a strong central force, and plenty 
of patroling parties, to keep the lines of communication 
open and maintain a sufficient guard at the outposts. 
And the guard is changed every fraction of a second. 
There is no such thing as a permanent “good color.’”’ The 
outpost is not even held by a permanent garrison, but its 
ruddy patch of vigor is due to a continuous stream of red 
corpuscles hurrying by at a double-quick, day and night. 
Stop them for two seconds, and you get ‘black in the 
face.” 

Let the knife of the rosiest, ruddiest, fisher-boy that 
ever pulled an oar slip and gash his femoral artery, and 
his face will become the color of marble, or of old ivory, 
in a handful of minutes, if the flow be not checked. 

One of the many “complexities” of this subject is the 
exceptions that have to be made to every rule or state- 
ment. And here are two of them. First, that there is 
another color in the skin besides that of the blood, due to 
the pigment contained in the middle layer of celis (rete 
Malpighii). This is of a yellowish color, is present in traces 
in even the blondest skin, and by its varying amount causes 
not only the various ‘“‘complexions,” from blond to bru- 
nette, but the colors of the different races as well. The 
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negro has exactly the same 
pigment as the white man, 
only more of it. 

When the skin is exposed freely to the 
sun this pigment increases in amount, 
causing the familiar freckle, “tan” or 
bronze color. This is believed to be a 
protective reaction to screen the body 
against the injurious ‘‘ultra violet” or 
“chemical” rays of sunlight; hence its 
usual presence in large amounts in the 
skin of tropical races. 

Second, that some girls and a fey 
women will have perfectly ideal com- 
plexions, from the “June rose’’ to the 
“peaches and cream” varieties, and yet 
defy every known rule of health or o 
common-sense. 

But even for this, biology has read: 
one of its cold-blooded explanations. 
good complexion, a fine color, is not 
merely an index of health and vigor, but 
an advertisement. And as the flowe 
develops the glowing colors of its petals 
to attract the bee or the butterfly with 
his load of fertilizing pollen, so wise old 
Mother Nature, in the kindness of her 
heart, has permitted our human buds 
and blossoms in the springtime to show 
the rose in the cheek, as a ‘charm to all 
observers. That is why we are all beau- 
tiful, or much more nearly so, when we 
are young. Far the greater part of this 
happy faculty of the springtime of life is due to the 
greater wholesomeness, freshness and happiness of our 
whole body and mind in this rose-colored period. But 
not infrequently we find some daughter of Eve who ha 
the charmed power of keeping half her life-blood co 
ing through her cheeks and glowing in hereyes. Like all 
hothouse flowers, such are usually the first to fade; but 
while they last they work havoc, both among heart 
and hygienic laws. These are the cases that destroy all 
the authority of the doctors in matters cosmetic, that 
reduce to a mockery our rules of health, and make wu 
throw up our arms in despair whenever the question of 
complexion is mentioned. It is simply one of the exas 
perating mysteries of the sex, which make it so utterly 
unmanageable, so impossible to generalize about—and s¢ 
charming. It is these exceptional women, who are beauti 
ful in spite of themselves, no matter what they may de 
which they should not do, or leave undone which they ought 
to have done, that are the basis for the denunciations of 
the moralists, of ‘Favor is deceitful and beauty is vain.” 
They are the despair of the hygienist, because, with a logie 
that is the privilege of their sex, they usually choose t¢ 
regard this inborn and unescapable gift of theirs to be due 
solely to the silly, fluffy, little canary-bird things that they 
do to their faces, from lemon-juice and buttermilk to cold 
creams and face masks—all of which combined have as 
much to do with the case as the proverbial “ flowers t: 
bloom in the spring.”’ And two-thirds of their less fo 
nate sisters imitate them and imagine that by infantil 
pattings and splashings of this sort they can reproduce in 
themselves these inborn, age-inherited charms. 

“Mrs. So-and-So has a complexion like a peach, and 
she says she owes it to bathing her face in lemon-juice 
every night and sleeping on a violet pillow.” ‘‘ Doctor 
So-and-So tells me to sleep with my windows open, tak 
more exercise and cold baths—I just hate ’em—and he’s 
got a skin like a nutmeg grater and a nose like a beet.” _ 

It is easy to guess whose advice will be followed. 4 


Tender Curves and Plain Fat 


EVERTHELESS, the fact remains that these women 
who are beautiful in spite of themselves are an excep- 

tion, and a small one—not more than two or three out 0 
every hundred; and for the vast majority of us, men 
women, the best hope of beauty or attractiveness lies i 
playing the age-long rules of the game. You may ha 
good red blood in your body, and not have it show in you 
face as much as you could desire. But unless you have i 
in your body it can’t show in your face at all. 
When your blood is thin—in the popular phrase 
“watery ’’--deficient in red coloring matter and fat, you 
complexion will be poor and anemic, no matter to w. 
desperate local measures you may subject the unfortun 
skin of your face. Good blood, and plenty of it, is the onl 
sure recipe for good color, for the vast majority of us. 
The next element in the “complexity” of this co 
plexion phenomenon is outline, plumpness and softn 
and graceful curves. This again is in part due to 
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mount of blood circulating through the tissues, for the 
kin of the face is wonderfully richly supplied with blood- 
‘essels, and will swell like a sponge or shrivel like a dried 
rune as these are distended or emptied. But the most 
mportant element in plumpness and roundness of outline 
nd softness of skin is a most matter-of-fact and un- 
xpectedly prosaic substance, and that is plain fat. Every 
ach of our skin is padded and underlaid by a layer of 
emi-liquid fat, which thickens in the depressions into 
yositive cushions. Not only is it necessary as a lubricant 
0 allow the skin to glide smoothly over the underlying 
nuscles and-bones, but it is absolutely essential in a most 
‘ital way to its nutrition. When once the layer of: fat 
hat underlies our skin has been absorbed, as in starvation 
r illness, the skin becomes harsh, dry, rough and apt to 
rack and fissure; and there is absolutely no known 
nethod as yet discovered by the wit of man of fattening 
me part of the body and leaving the remainder of it thin. 
f you want to give a graceful plumpness and roundness of 
utline to your face, the only known way to do it is to 
eed the entire body. There isa homely Western form of 
avitation to dinner, ‘‘ Draw up yer cheer, an’ set down an’ 
sed yer face!”’ but it expresses the only known method of 
ecomplishing this latter feat. 

A “skin-food”’ is as utter an absurdity as a brain-food, 
“foot-food,”’ or a ‘‘nose-food.’’ The only possible way 
f feeding the skin is from the inside. Skin-foods can 
e bought at the grocer’s and the |butcher’s, not at the 
ruggist’s. 


Avoid the Artificial Glow 


HE next element in contour, the lines of the face, the 

expression, the possibility of wrinkles, is another vital 
ctivity, beneath, and to a considerable degree outside, the 
kin itself. And this activity is represented by the muscles 
f the face. Here, alas, we have yet another division of 
his complex subject, which is itself ‘‘complexity worse 
omplicated.’’ Suffice it to say that the whole skin of the 
ace is underlaid with a shéet of muscle, broken up into 
wrger and smaller bands and fibres—twenty-odd pairs of 
hem with Latin names longer than themselves—attaching 
hemselves at their deeper ends to the underlying bones of 
heek, jaw, brow, and at their surface ends to the under 
urface of the skin. Their purpose, very briefly, is to open 
nd close the different orifices, eyes, nose and mouth, 
thich have made the face the face. It might appear at 
rst sight that here was an apparatus which, as the muscles 
re voluntary, we could control by the exercise of our will, 
nd hence determine our own attractiveness of expression. 
Sut unfortunately—or rather fortunately—the matter 
oes far deeper than this, and if there be anything which is 
eyond our control it is the expression of our countenances, 
or the brief biological reason that the contractions and 
elaxations of these muscles are governed by the needs and 
onditions of the canals or openings which they open and 
lose. The.muscles of the lower half of the face, roughly 
peaking, are controlled by and express the condition of 
ur digestion, and respond to impulses from every inch of 
ur thirty-odd feet of food tube. The muscles of the 
niddle third, surrounding the nostrils, are controlled, 
ntirely beyond our power of interference, by the 
onditions of our lungs and body tissues in regard 
o their oxygen supply; while those of the upper 
hird of the face respond to the 
mpressions made upon our optic 
ierves and sense of smell, or, as 
hese are the foundations of our 
rain, upon our whole minds and 
ntelligences. 

It is little wonder that our shrewd 
id ancestors for hundreds of gen- 
rations past have attached great 
mportance to the expression of a 
nan’s countenance, as an indica- 
ion both of his efficiency and his 
lisposition. Not what we would 
ike to be, but what we are, is 
vritten upon our faces. If we want 
o have a cheerful and pleasing 
Xpression, we can’t get it by re- 
eating patent formule like, 
‘Papa, potato, prisms, prunes and 
ums!” but by living the life, and 
laying the game hard, but fair. 
f you want to keep unpleasant 
ines from appearing at the corners 
your mouth, don’t skimp on 
rour butcher’s and grocer’s bills 
n ata to spend on veils and skin- 


If you wish to keep the crow’s- 

away from the corners of your 

, live a wholesome, cheerful, 
tural life, as much as possible in 
€ open air and the sunshine, 
stead of trying to rub them out 
fter they have happened. Old 


Appetite it Gives 
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This Works Partly by Direct 
Effort, but Chiefly by the 


Omar must have had in mind these deadly 
lines and marks upon the human counte- 
nance when he sang: 


The moving finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back, to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word oj it. 


The only real way of exercising your 
face is to exercise your entire body and 
mind. These little strands of muscle 
beneath the skin are in constant and inces- 
sant play during all our waking hours. 
They give the skin its only real and effect- 
ive massage—from the inside. If you want 
to exercise and develop it to its highest possibilities of 
vigor, elasticity and beauty, you must live, and enjoy 
things, with every inch of your body. And twenty-six pairs 
of these tireless little workmen, pushing and pulling and 
twitching all day and night long, will do infinitely more, to 
improve your complexion and smooth out your wrinkles, 
if you will only give them a fair chance and head them in 
the right direction, than the most elaborate pattings and 
rubbings and massagings ever thought of, which at best 
can cover a mere fraction of an hour in the twenty-four. 

It is true that various of these methods, like massaging, 
steaming, bathing in very hot water, and the application of 
alcohol, camphor, acids and irritants of various sorts, will 
draw the blood to the surface, and temporarily increase 
the amount of it circulating in the face, thus giving an 
artificial glow, or imitation ‘‘complexion.”’ But they 
never can produce the real thing or more than a mere 
temporary effect. Moreover, like everywhere else in the 
world, action is followed by reaction; and the complexion 
that is perpetually fussed with in this way, and steamed 
and parboiled, or half skinned and scrubbed, is very apt 
in a short time to get a distinctly second-hand or “‘ fifth of 
July” sort of appearance. In fact, it is nearly sure to do 
so, unless it happens to be one of those hereditary and 
indestructibly good ones to begin with. Moreover, most 
of these kneading and cooking methods encourage the 
growth of hair upon the face—though usually not enough 
to enable you to exhibit as the Bearded Lady. 


The Best Colors for the Face 


AST of all, there is the nature and structure of the skin 
itself to be considered. This is simply a great water- 
proof, air-proof, cold-proof, electricity-resisting sheet, 
which is spread over the entire body, for the purpose of 
shutting out injurious external influences. Its business is 
passive resistance, not active participation of any sort. 
Its duty is to shut things out, not take them in. It has 
glands, but they are for the purpose of pouring forth 
excretions (the sweat glands) or for the lubrication of the 
hair (sebaceous glands): It has. little more power of 
absorption than a mackintosh coat. Nothing save a few 
of the strongest drugs can be driven through it, except 
under pressure of a powerful electric current. Most of 
the drugs that we formerly believed were absorbed through 
it, like mercury, iodine and carbolic acid, are 
now known to be volatilized by the heat of the 
body and inhaled through the nose and mouth, 
while they scarcely penetrate the skin at all. 
Still less can any nutriment of any sort be made 
to pass through it. Milk-baths, wine-baths and 
oil-baths are pure relics of barbarism and super- 
stition. They are practically never used nowa- 
days except as an advertising dodge by clever 
actresses. 

Its very structure is significant, its outer layer 
made up of from three to five successive layers 
of cells, the deepest of which are comparatively 
round, the next cuboidal, and the next flattened 
or tile-shaped (from which they take their name, 
“epithelial’’), and the most superficial ones, 
flat and scalelike. These are in continual proc- 
ess of growth and change, forming in the deeper 
layers, and moving outward toward the surface, 
flattening and drying as they go. When finally 
they reach the surface, which they coat like the 
shingles on a roof, they are half dead, and 
rapidly shrivel up, die and fall off. Weare thus 
continually discharging a shower of scales, of 
dead skin-cells, from every inch of our surface, 
day and night. Supposing even that we sat- 
urate the surface layers with some powerful 
mordant like iodine, or paint them with a caus- 
tic like nitrate of silver or nitric acid, it is only a 
question of a few days or hours when the cells 
thus impregnated are shed and thrown off from 
the body. Everything that attempts to enter 
through the skin must run counter to this con- 
stant outward current of living cells. When by 
heat, friction, scrubbings, or even acids and 
caustics, you peel off this surface layer of cells, 
all you do is to increase the rapidity of their rate 
of dying a little, without any effect whatever 
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upon the deeper cells. In fact, the skin is one magnificent 
mechanism for cleaning itself and shedding things. 

As to cosmetics in general, there is little to be said, and 
that little probably useless—as they are. Their worst 
fault is that. they are utterly ineffective, and that they 
delude those who use them 
into the idea that by these 
superficial tinkerings and 
artificial tricks they can 
escape the penalties of neg- 
lecting their health. Com- 
paratively few of them are 
actively harmful—they are 
merely worthless. Nine- 
tenths of them consist of 
ninety per cent. rose- 
water, nine per cent. lay- 
ender, rosemary, violets 
and other perfumes, and one 

per cent. of sub- 
stances like borax, 
benzoin, walnut 
leaves and lemon 
peel. A glance at 
their formula will 
- double a pharma- 
cist up like a para- 
graph from Puck. 
Those who have 
naturally good 
complexions will 
get good results 
from them; those 
who have poor 
ones, poor results. 
Those that give 
artificial tints are 
of course frank con- 
fessions of failure, 
and usually deceive few besides their wearers. Real 
blemishes and defects of the skin, like pimples, pus- 
tules, blotches, roughness, chapping, scaly patches, birth- 
marks, are the results of disease, and, like other diseases, 
can be treated and cured by competent physicians. 
Diseases of the skin, or dermatology, form a large and 
important special field in scientific medicine and are no 
longer left to charlatans and adventurers. 

Wash the face as if it were a window-pane—not a 
kitchen floor. Nature’s own face-cream is a delicate oil, 
poured out by the sweat-glands. Too hot water and too 
strong soaps remove this, leaving the delicate surface 
unprotected, to roughen, crack and chap. 

The only known “‘skin tonic” that works is cold, in the 
form of cold air in liberal doses. This works partly by 
direct effect, partly by the exercise it spurs you to to keep 
warm, but chiefly by the appetite it gives you. 

The best colors to apply to your face—through the open- 
ing provided for that purpose—are red meats, green vege- 
tables, purple fruits, golden butter, white bread and sugar. 

Take care of the body and the complexion will take care 
of itself. If you want to look beautiful, be it through and 
through and you'll achieve your ambition in some measure. 
“Hansum does” soon becomes ‘‘hansum is.” 


oe en 
The Only Way to Have a Beautiful 
Complexion is to Observe the Rules 
of Nature’s Universal Beauty Game 


A Straight and Narrow Path 


At everybody agrees upon Judge Gray’s emi- 
nence as a jurist, and, remembering his leadership of 
the anthracite coal-strike arbitration-board, his services in 
The Hague Court, his membership on the High Commis- 
sion of Quebec, and his relations with the consummation 
of the Treaty of Paris, nobody should doubt but that he 
knows everything about how to make peace on earth and 
something about how to make peace with Heaven. 

It was of the latter subject that he was speaking a few 
weeks ago when he said: 

“In my opinion, it is not so much how a map was 
brought up that counts as how, having been brought up, 
he finally descends. There, for instance, was that good 
liver, old Colonel Rumsey, of Kentucky. The Colonel 
was desperately wounded at the battle of Lookout Moun- 
tain and, after the engagement, asked that a clergyman be 
sent for. His orderly knew the officer’s religious educa- 
tion, and so returned to the dying man’s bedside consider- 
ably disturbed by the fact that he could discover no 
minister of the Colonel’s own denomination. 

“““Beg pardon, suh,’ said the orderly, saluting, ‘but I 
couldn’t find a Presbyterian anywhere, an’ I somewhat 
hesitated ’bout bringin’ the only available man.’ 

“Why so, Tom?’ the Colonel demanded. 

““*>Cause he was a ’Piscopalian, suh.’ 

“The dying bon-vivant smiled wanly. 

“«Bring him ‘long, Tom,’ he gasped; ‘bring him right 
‘long. He ought to do pretty smart. It’s true I was bawn 
an’ raised a Presbyterian, but then, you see, when I come 
to consider all the things I’ve done, I’m afraid I’ve lived 
pretty much of an Episcopalian life.’”’ 
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DON’T know how our literary society 
II started, unless it was that Bee Appleton 

went to a lecture on ‘‘ Poets—Human 
and Divine,” given by Fra Sommers, of the 
Little Workers of the Wilderness, at Carnegie 
Hall. Shehadto. Her mother, Mrs. Oliver Appleton, you 
know, was one of the patronesses and made her go, because 
all of the smart people were sure to be represented. You 
know, Beatrice never really did care for literary things, 
although she always used to carry around a book when- 
ever scientists, or people like that, came to visit her 
mother, because it looked intellectual. That is Beatrice. 

Though, now that I think of it, remember that she had 
been furious that day over the sly way that Gladys Weller 
had dropped the information that Patricia Boardman was 
making a tremendous success of her ‘‘ Occult Circle.”” We 
didn’t know what that was then, but Billy Fillston said it 
was ‘‘leading a fat Hast Indian on a string, feeding him 
doughnuts and dough until the police arrest him as an 
impostor.”’ Maybe that’s it, but I think Billy only said 
that to please Beatrice; she is always so green over any- 
thing Patricia brings off. 

Anyway, Bee went to that lecture, and I went with her. 
It was Lent, anyhow, and there was nothing much going 
on. And, besides, George Rockwell and Billy were going, 
and I had a fine chance to wear my new mourning jewels, 
because mamma’s second cousin, in Ohio, had just died. 

Mrs. Gaynes was chaperon. Bee and I need it? Of 
course not. But this was a function, and we had to have 
her for show purposes. But, if it had been automobile 
rides, where nobody would see us, that would have been 
different. But Beatrice’s mamma insisted, and so we 
took Mrs. Gaynes and, with the boys, that was our party. 

The lecturer was speaking when we came in, but that 
didn’t put Beatrice out a bit. She just managed every- 
thing so that nobody 
paid the least atten- 
tion to what he was 
saying. No! While 
we were seating our- 
selves the whole hall 
looked at us, and, until 
Beatrice was settled 
comfortably and quit 
her talking, and 
showed that she was 
going to listen, they 
kept looking our way. 
It was quite a trium- 
phant entrance. 

Then the lecture 
went on. I couldn’t 
repeat a word of it to 
youif I tried. It was 
all about some man 
named Dante, who 
wrote something a 
long time ago, some- 
where—oh, yes!—in 
Greece, I think. And 
his verses were rather 
nice, to hear that 
Sommers talk. 

But what I do re- 
member was about 
Beatrice. Not Bee 
Appleton, you see, 
but another girl, a 
fearfully long while 
ago, in Greece, with 
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the same name. It seems that this person Dante never 
even spoke to her, but wrote a tremendous lot of things 
about her, and thought that she was the most beautiful 
woman in the world. 

Well, that was what started Beatrice (our Bee, I mean). 
And I really don’t blame her, because the way that lec- 
turer sighed and rolled his eyes, and looked just too over- 
come, was simply splendid. And after he was through. 
Beatrice just sat there, as if she were dreaming, until I 
touched her arm. 

She turned then, absolutely ecstatic. ‘‘Oh, Jenny,’ she 
said, “‘ to be loved like that by a poet—human and divine!”’ 
And her eyes rolled up just like the lecturer’s had done. 

That made George mad. Because, you see, this was the 
fourth time he had been engaged to Beatrice, and he knew 
just how the trouble usually started. And, besides, it had 
only been a week since they had patched it up again, and 
it was not fair for her to begin to bubble over and get 
interested in some one else so soon. Signs like that were 
dangerous, so it made George mad and sarcastic. 

“Ha,” he said, ‘‘if she’d married that Dante What’s- 
his-name, what kind of a rotten job would she have had 
trying to live on his weird work?: Does poetry buy buzz- 
wagons and the fizzy stuff? Not, never!” 

But Beatrice just gave him one of her frappé looks, and 
he wilted, and said he was going to take lessons from the 
lecturer and write poetry himself. 

Just then, Mrs. Van Styne, from the next box, leaned 
over and said she wanted to introduce somebody to 
Beatrice. ‘My dear young children,” she said, “what a 
pleasure.” And she gave Mrs. 
Gaynes the kind of nod that 
means, ‘‘It’s because I have to.” 
(There has been no love lost be- 
tween those two since last sum- 
mer, when Mrs. Gaynes had Gid 
Van Styne on her string at 
Newport, you know.) 

Beatrice said she was charmed, 
and then Mrs. Van Styne intro- 
duced him. His name was 
Merlroth, and, what do you think? 
He was a poet! Mrs. Van Styne 
said so. He was tall, and had a 
pale, gray sort of face, with awful 
sad eyes, and a curious way of 
combing his hair—I mean, not 
combing it—all over. I had 
noticed him before, but not know- 
ing he was a poet, of course I 
thought he was just—er—careless. 

But he really was a wonderful 
poet, andso esthetic. Yes, really. 
Because, though he was born here, 
he had spent his life abroad in 
France, England and all those 
places where they have real Art. 
And he had brought a letter from 
the Countess of Bournemouth, 
Mrs. Van Styne said,‘and he had 
been taken up by a lot of the smart 
people on the other side. So, you 
see, he really was great. 

Well, when Beatrice heard that, 
you should have seen the change 
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that came over her. She dropped her eyes 
and rolled them, just like Fra Sommers had 
done, and tried to look as demure as a Greek 
angel. And when he heard her name he 

fell right in with the whole thing, and mur- 
mured lots to her I couldn’t quite catch, although I got 
close to them as I rearranged my hat. It was somethin 
about ‘‘ with such a Beatrice for inspiration,” or something 
like that. ( 
Bee answered him, and gave him what George calls her 
steen horse-power’’ look, and he seemed impressed. Or, 
maybe it was that she said he must come up and dine with 
them some night. He did look hungry, rather. 

Anyway, that was how it all started, and nothing more 
happened at the lecture, because Gid strolled in just then, 
Of course, he went right up and spoke to Mrs. Gaynes. 
That made his mother raise her eyebrows. And the worst 
of it was, that Mrs. Gaynes saw it, and so put up her eye- 
brows, and rushed us away. I wish chaperons wouldn’t 
take out their spite on the helpless girls they have in tow! 

But did Bee lose her enthusiasm? Nota bit. When we 
got home—I was spending several weeks with her then, 
because mamma had gone to Palm Beach—when we got 
home she just burst with enthusiasm, and practiced Greek 
poses in the drawing-room for an hour, while I played 
love-music on the piano. She held her furs in her hand, 
pretending they were a lute, and spoke in low, trembly 
tones of Dante, and his Greek Beatrice, and everything 
like that. It didn’t rhyme at all, but it sounded splendid 
while I was playing Hearts and Flowers. 

Then she came down to earth and planned it all out. 
Oh, she’s immensely clever that way. It seems, he had 
told her the trouble. He was a great poet, but his genius 
was not recognized as it ought to be in New York. The 
publishers, somehow, had reached an agreement among 
themselves just to keep him down, and not to take up any 
of his work, and most of them were jealous, anyhow, be 
cause he wrote so splendidly —at least, that was what he 
said—and Beatrice just made up her mind that they 
simply had to recognize poor Mr. Merlroth, if her father 
had to buy out a publishing company to do it; but, for 
the time being, we decided just to help Mr. Merlroth 
through our literary society. 

And next day Mrs. Van Styne said that was best, too; 
because, if we took him up, that would make him with 
everybody else. Only she cautioned Bee that Merlroth 
was poor, but proud, and, if she asked him to dine, we must 
pretend that he was doing us an honor; and we should 
always offer him money as a loan, not as a gift. So Bee 
pretended that it was a Greek dinner we wanted him to. 
But later, when George talked it over with him, it turned 
out that it wasn’t a Greek dinner that he wanted, but a 
Bohemian one, because all true Art springs from Bohemia 

He couldn’t desert his friends, George said he said, put- 
ting his hand to his heart. They were Bohemians to: 
gether! And he could nct take this good fortune which 
had come to him without sharing it with them—because 
Bohemians always shared. So George invited his friends, 
too, and next night we had our first literary meeting. 

Oh! It was such fun, being literary. You wouldn’t 
have thought it, really. You know, I always thought that 
it was hard work, and dry, and all that, but it wasn’t; i 
was simply tremendous. 

Mr. Merlroth’s friends were all there. One was actually 
an anarchist! Think of that! An anarchist who said 
he would ‘‘just as lief kill a hundred innocent people t 
punish any one that was at the head of anything.’”’ But 
he had been a Polish nobleman, so that made it all right. 

‘Then there was a Russian patriot girl, who couldn't 
speak anything in English but ‘“ Love is as free as a bird.’ 
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nd she smoked, too. Of course, we didn’t mind that, 
ecause most of the girls have taken that up, anyhow; but 
1e smoked as though she liked it, not as though trying to 
e smart, or cute, and have the men say complimentary 
nings. 

And most of our little set were there, too: George and 
illy, and Ezra Tubble, and Harry Worthing, and Gid, 
nd Gladys and one or two others. 

Oh! I forgot to tell you that we dined in an East 
ide Italian restaurant, because Merlroth’s friends (poor 
lings) might be afraid to come up to Beatrice’s; and, 
esides, Billy Fillston suggested that the Anarchist might 
ite off the door plate when he saw the luxury inside. So, 
om all things, we thought it best to start the club as 
a1 Bohemians. 

Well, it really was splendid and absolutely new. Bea- 
ice said it was more fun than amateur theatricals. We 
l sat around a dirty table, while they served us all man- 
sr of mysterious dishes, and very bad wine, and we talked 
yout Art. 

And it turned out that that Dante was only a second- 
ite poet, after all, and so was Shakespeare. The greatest 
as a man from Bohemia, called Beaudelaire. He was 
mmething, said Merlroth, drawing a dainty lace handker- 
vief from his sleeve and rolling his eyes expressively — 
uch better than the lecturer had done. 

“Oh, see what we’ve missed!” said Billy Fillston. (He 
emed to feel so bad because he’d gone through Columbia 
id never heard of Beaudelaire.) ‘‘ Waiter. bring me two 
ore quarts of that stuff with bubbles in it—I forget what 
ou call it.” 

The waiter bowed and said ‘“‘ champagne.” 
“Champagne! Ah, yes!” said Billy, ‘‘I knew it began 
ith a Q. Bring hither quick, while I drown my disap- 
yintment !”’ 

And he did—the rest of the evening. 

Then Merlroth read his first poem to us, and it was 
lendid—grand. Something about New York, and it was 
Wled The Dying City, 
1d it was just full of 
1e things like this—I 
member part: 


long the slimy path a 
crawling thing, all 
blood-besplotched, 
moans moodily in 
misery, 

nd dank breaths breathe 
jorth their fetid warmth 
from caverns foul and 
shivery —— 


“Ah! the subway!” 
sped Gid. He tries so 
rd to understand. 
But Merlroth frowned 
ad seared poor Gid 
sarly to death. Then 
le poem went on, and 
ished with something 
out: 


heart that fluttered and 
expired | 
ecause it heard a sigh. 


Wasn’t that splendid? 

nd the part about 
lood and all that was 
» strong! When he 
nished the Anarchist rose solemnly, put his hands on 
lerlroth’s shoulders and wept, saying it was the greatest 
ling that had ever been written. 

The Russian woman said something that meant ‘‘sym- 
hony divine,’ and Beatrice was so overcome that she 
‘ied, too. To think that she should have discovered 
ich a wonderful poet! And everybody drank Mr. 
[erlroth’s health, and, one after another, everybody got 
p and said how great he was, except Billy Fillston. 
Billy always would be a discordant voice. ‘‘ Excuse 
e,” he said, ‘I would always rather be a live codfish 
1an a dead mackerel. The White Lights and The 
trenuous Life for mine!” But he drank, just the same, to 
ferlroth, and to success against the mean publishers; but 
orhaps it was only because it gave him an excuse. 

The only one who didn’t drink was the chauffeur. Oh, 
dn’t I tell you about him? Yes, he was inside, too. 

It all happened when we were choosing a name. The 
narchist wanted it called ‘‘The Brotherhood of Man 
iterary Society.’’ All men were brothers, he said, and to 
ove it he rushed out and brought our chauffeur in out 

‘the cold, and embraced him, and said: “See this man 
ho works with his hands—I call him ‘brother!’”’ 

The chauffeur (his name was Allen) didn’t seem to want 

be embraced, and tried to get out again. 

But Billy Fillston made him stay, because he said that 
len worked with his feet, too, and he would call him 

obster!”’ 

And Allen laughed, because he and Billy had known 

h other at college, and Bee decided that we should have 
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that name, and proposed Allen as a member to show how 
she felt. So he stayed. 

But he didn’t drink. It’s funny, isn’t it, that, no matter 
how much people take themselves, they always want their 
driver to be absolutely sober? But I think Allen just 
didn’t want to, because he was recommended to the 
Appletons by Abigail Havens. She’s that prim, little blue- 
stocking from Pittsfield, and she knew all about him, she 
said—in fact, was a very good friend. So, of course, he 
must have been naturally temperance, or she wouldn’t have 
said that. 

Allen was well educated and all that, too. He was from 
somewhere out West and had actually gone to Columbia 
for a year or two, until his money gave out. That’s where 
he met Billy—though goodness knows how. Then he 
came to the Appleton’s. 

Well, anyway, this night he didn’t drink, as I said be- 
fore. He just sat and looked at the whole thing in rather 
a serious, surprised way—though once, when Mr. Merl- 
roth was reading, I thought I saw him laughing, but maybe 
it was a fish bone. 

After the ovation to Merlroth quieted down, then the 
Anarchist gave a speech. The first part of it was simply 
scarey, that’s all. There was nothing right about any- 
thing, and nothing good about anything, and nobody was 
happy anywhere, and everything like that. Then he ex- 
plained about the true brotherhood of man. It seems that 
it is for everybody to give everybody else what they have, 
only he and his friends are the ones to be given to. 

Then Ezra Tubble interrupted by suggesting that the 
Anarchist start to work at his uncle’s on Monday, shovel- 
ing coal, and assist in the dividing up on pay-day at the 
end of the week. 

That made the Anarchist perfectly furious. He clasped 
his white hands, and actually cried real tears at Ezra’s 
inhumanity, to think that, when he was so hungry, he 
could shovel coal! ‘Some day,’ he said, waving his long 
fingers in the air, ‘itis youand yours that shall shovel coal.” 


Spoke in Low, Trembly Tones of Dante, and His Greek 
Beatrice, and Everything Like That 


““My uncle did,’ said Ezra; “that’s how he began.” 

(You know, the Tubbles never can be of the inner set, 
for his uncle really was a miner before he invented that 
patent coal-car.) 

“Oh, you do not understand,” said the Anarchist in dis- 
gust, ‘“‘but we, we, who feel the hunger and oppression, 
know! All we want is bread, bread, BREAD!” 

And it made him feel no better when Billy Fillston got 
up, bowed, and handed him one of those long Italian 
loaves. Because, you see, he’d had hors-d’ceuvres, soup, 
fish, several entrées and a roast already. 

He scorned it, he said, and started to tell why. I am 
sure something serious would have happened if Beatrice 
hadn’t stepped in and just sat on them all. 

He was right for wanting bread, she said, and she was a 
brother to Merlroth, the Anarchist and his friends, and 
she invited them all up to her home to dine the next night. 

I don’t know why, but that seemed to smooth every- 
thing over—I suppose because it showed that she didn’t 
think herself any better than they were. She would show 
Ezra and Billy, Bee said—she would show them she was 
a true Bohemian. And, would you believe it? George 
stuck up for her, too, because, you see, he figured out that 
if he didn’t get enthusiastic about Merlroth, Beatrice 
would think he was jealous and maybe break off her en- 
gagement again. So he made a speech, and gave it to 
Ezra and Billy for suggesting that such a nature’s gentle- 
man as an Anarchist should work. 

Then the Russian girl played a piece on the piano, and 
when she was through Merlroth went over, touched her 
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reverently on the head, with tears in his eyes, and said: 
“Wholly the inspiration of genius.’”’ And everybody 
loaded her with congratulations to think that she should 
be so great. 

Then she said that her inspiration was the Anarchist. 
She said it in Russian, and the Anarchist translated it for 
us: that he was her guiding star, because he was freedom, 
and her music was freedom, and all was freedom. And 
then we all congratulated the Anarchist. 

But he said, ah, no, his inspiration was Merlroth and 
his great work. So we just congratulated all three of them 
together. To think we had come to know such great 
people. 

But Allen, the chauffeur, choked up so that he got to 
coughing and had to go out, and Billy, by this time, was 
feeling so free that he stood on the table and sang The 
Star-Spangled Banner, and George and Ezra joined in. 

And our first meeting ended, though the Anarchist 
wanted to stay and talk some more, to prove that the 
United States was not “‘ the land of the free,’’ because they 
“make a man stay married to the one wife all his life, 
when, perhaps ” But we did not stay to hear the end, 
because Beatrice and I took the Russianess in the car with 
us and set her down at her home. And the boys stayed at 
the restaurant to hear the Anarchist. 

He must have convinced them, for the next day when I 
met Billy he said something about the Anarchist being all 
right, all right, and his capacity was great. But he didn’t 
say what for. 

Next night they all came up to dine and a lot more of 
our set who wanted to join—and Abigail. Yes. That 
little Puritan just begged to come. You see, Allen, the 
chauffeur, had told her about it, some way, and she had 
been immensely interested, and came. So did Allen. Oh, 
yes, he was a member now, and so we had to include him, 
you know. 

And the Anarchist didn’t seem to mind the luxury at all, 
because he smoked a cigar in the drawing-room and put 
his muddy feet on the 
satin divan. That 
showed his equality and 
proved his freedom. 

Anyway, the dinner 
passed off much nicer 
than the other, because 
everything was planned. 
And during it George 
unfolded Beatrice’s 
ereatsecret. This wasit: 

She was the President 
of the Daughters of the 
Ancient Dames, you 
know. That afternoon 
she had told them at a 
meeting that her father 
would give a thousand 
dollars as a prize for the 
best poem written for 
their anniversary cele- 
bration. And they had 
accepted, and chosen a 
committee to attend to 
all the little things. You 
see: a contest—a prize 
—Mr. Merlroth would 
win and get his true 
position as the greatest 
poet of the age! 

Well, that just pleased everybody, and Mr. Merlroth, 
himself, got up and bowed twice in gratitude, ‘‘for their 
thinking of him in that connection.” 

Just before George spoke I had been looking at Allen, 
the chauffeur; he was looking toward Beatrice, and his 
eyes had a peculiar, faraway expression of tenderness, 
rather. But Bee was all eyes for Merlroth, and only Abi- 
gail, the little Puritan, who was right next to her, looked 
back at him sympathetically. 

Poor fellow! I thought I knew what was the matter 
with him. Bee always makes it a point that her coachman 
must worship the ground she walks on—at a distance. 

Yes, he was smiling at Bee or Abigail (I wasn’t quite 
sure which) when George said that about the thousand- 
dollar prize. He looked up with such a start, and his 
hands tightened so quickly that he broke in two a confec- 
tion that he had half-way to his mouth. 

I leaned over to him. ‘“‘ What are you thinking of, Mr. 
Allen?” I asked. 

He looked up and gavea sad laugh, rather. 
and the prize to be won,” he answered. 

“Oh, you are a literary poet?” I went on, teasing him. 

“No,” he answered in the funniest way, smiling; “not 
literary, though I did a couple of things at college before I 
—I had to quit,” and he looked rather faraway again. 

“Why not try for it?” It was Abigail—sharp, short 
and earnest, just as if she meant it. 

She had been listening to us on thesly. Asthough I would 
flirt with a chauffeur! and the idea that one could write 
poetry! (Continued on Page 31) 
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Gay Capital Takes Care of the 


HERE is a saying of 
Ap the kind that passes 

as epigram among 
those addicted to the ready-made phrase, to the effect 
that good Americans, when they die, go to Paris. On the 
other side there is a sentiment of diametrically opposed 
nature current in America—usually expressed in its 
greatest intensity by a peculiarly provincial type of 
American business man or a recently arrived citizen—that 
America is “good enough” for him. The Irish customs 
officials are fond of remarking to arriving passengers: 
“What are you good Americans doing in Europe?” This 
point of view indicates about the same degree of enlighten- 
ment as the frequent French comment upon the traveling 
propensity of Americans, ‘‘ Oh, so you don’t like your own 
country!” 

While such a reasoning process is the label of a mental 
not a racial class, it is nevertheless true in a practical sense, 
that for the enjoyment of those practical advantages for 
which Paris was formerly famous—most conspicuously 
its art schools, its dressmakers and its shops— America is 
now not only ‘‘good enough,” but in advance of Paris. 
For while it is essential for the art student to spend a 
certain amount of leisurely time in all the great European 
cities in order to achieve all that is embodied in that much 
misused and vulgarized word “‘culture,”’ it is not in the least 
necessary now for theart student to study in Paris. Indeed, 
Paris is far less important to the art student than Berlin 
is to the music student. The fact is that relative condi- 
tions in the great cities have changed radically since the 
days when the French city was the centre of art and 
fashion and set the pace for the world. But Paris has been 
for so long the golden city of the dreamer, the standard, 
the object of pilgrimage, for all classes, from the artist to 
the crudest type of the nouveaux riches, that sornehow the 
shibboleth still lives on although the rest of the world has 
moved along and left Paris far behind in the world’s prog- 
ress—a city of gas and candles, where the commoner class 
of hotels still advertise “‘gaz’”’ as a luxury; a city of the 
slowest and most careless mail and telegraph service in 
Europe, where telegrams are often not received on the day 
they are sent and frequently not received at all; where it 
is not possible to send a telegram after twelve on Sunday; 
a city with practically no telephone service, as it is so 
expensive and blunderingly managed that it is practically 
unavailable, and only a few business houses and hotels 
have a connection; a city with no messenger service; a 
city where sweet cream is almost unprocurable (the French 
taste preferring it sour); where clean sheets and towels 
and napkins are considered wanton extravagance and ice 
an unnecessary luxury; where all the public buildings are 
unventilated and the department stores systems are as 
cumbersome as a Marie Antoinette coach. 


Frenchmen no Longer Leaders in Art 


ND what of the great art shibboleth of Paris? Who 

is there, Rodin aside, that we would unhesitatingly 
acclaim a genius, with the possible exception of Lucius 
Simon? There area few men of unquestioned talent, yet 
the fact remains that the best work exhibited in the salon 
in recent years is by foreign painters: American, Spanish, 
Seandinavian. The opera is known by musicians to be 
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worse than that in any other large city, in spite of the fact 
that such exceptional artists as Jean de Reszke, Maurel 
and Plangon have sung there. And at the Opéra Comique 
where the Conservatoire pupi’s appear—unfortunate vic- 
tims of a ruinous vocal method—the performances are 
unimaginably strident and noisy, both vocally and orches- 
trally. 

As for the theatres, the majority of the plays are pro- 
nouncedly of the character that we characterize as 
“French,”’ and the technique of the acters is usually either 
academic as at the Comédie Francaise, or on the order of 
the lung contest. France, of course, has her great actors 
—the Coquelins, Réjane, Sarah Bernhardt, Le Bargy, 
Yvette Guilbert, Mounet-Sully. But the general excel- 
lence of the Parisian stock companies.is not comparable for 
a moment with that of the theatres of Germany or Italy, 
or with the performances of such actors as the Russian 
players who accompanied Orleneff and Nazimova to 
America. 

As for the French literature of the period, it has to a 
great extent the same unwholesome character as the plays, 
and the most widely recognized living writer in the French 
tongue is a Belgian. The best of the modern French com- 
posers have followed the Belgian, Cesar Franck. 


Paris Not Really Cosmopolitan 


T WOULD seem as if the literary and artistic light of 
France, if not totally eclipsed, were at least temporarily 
extinguished. Meantime other countries have been devel- 
oping. Scandinavia and Russia have produced great 
painters and musicians, and America has produced some 
great artists. Germany continues to retain its musical 
prestige and is in many other ways one of the most pro- 
gressive of modern countries. 
schools of the first class, enabling students to live in whole- 
some conditions while working. And although the Beaux 
Arts is, I believe, still recognized as the best school of 
architecture, a thoroughly adequate training even in that 
line may be obtained at home. And America has so pro- 
gressed in her industries that, for example, American silks 
are superior to the French ones and no more expensive. 
The unprejudiced observer is forced to the conviction 
that the grandeur that was France and the glory that was 
Paris lay in the country’s great men, not in any intrinsic 
general quality possessed by the people. One hears of 
Paris—another popular shibboleth—as the most cosmo- 
politan city in the world. It is true that Paris for many 
years has harbored people of all nationalities, but what 
effect has it had upon the life of the city or the mentality 
of the people? What other people in the world are so un- 
acquainted with any language but their own, what is more 
intensely conservative and provincial than the French 
point of view? Who has greater hostility to strangers or 
fleeces them more conscientiously—on a comparatively 
small scale, perhaps, but at least to the limit of their imag- 
ination! 
The American girl walking alone on the street, inde- 
pendent and unconscious, has no conception, until a resi- 
dence in Paris has acquainted her with the unpleasant 


America now has art - 


fact, of the French point of 
view toward her act. And 
what of the cosmopolitan- 
ism of the Parisian attitude toward a certain color, which 
has remained so unaltered through years of contact with 
foreigners that no woman who has lived for any length 
of time in Paris is willing to wear it because of the m 
understanding to which it would subject her. A provi 
cialism so deeply rooted that it is unable to realize 
fact that another country could attach a different signifi- 
cance to a color or a custom would seem to be the very 
antithesis of cosmopolitanism. And when such a vie 
point can persist in a city which has been filled with f 
eigners for half a century, the assimilative quality mus 
be almost non-existent. It is true that there has been 
effect produced by the foreign element in Paris through 
the active, if unimaginative, commercial instincts of the 
natives, which has resulted in the Parisian shop and pension 
keepers coming to realize that something was to be gained 
by having articles and conditions to satisfy a foreign 
demand; but the French point of view remains unchanged. 

The shibboleth of the Paris shops has had an extraor- 
dinary vitality, although American women are beginning 
to realize that the majority of the articles purchasable in 
Paris are actually inferior to those on sale at home. Itis 
true that certain articles are slightly less expensive in 
Paris than they are in New York, but not at all in the 
proportion they should be logically, considering the enor- 
mous disparity in the price of labor in the two countries. 
The shopkeepers in Paris make fortunes; the condition of 
the workers they employ is scarcely improved at all by 
the extra prices obtained by their employers from Amer? 
can customers. This raise in prices for Americans is, by 
the way, universal. Not only are the prices higher in the 
shops in what is known as the American season, b 
Americans who have kept house for years in Paris, either 
on an expensive scale or a simple one, unite in saying that 
it is impossible for the American to buy things for the 
same price as a French person. And in what is known as 
the American quarter—the district between Boulevard 
Montpannasse and the Luxembourg —where Americans of 
moderate means have congregated—the anomalous con- 
dition has resulted that prices for everything, except 
lodging, are higher than in the majority of the quarters 0 
the right bank recognized as expensive. 


American Shops for the Best of Paris Productions 


HE best of such articles as the American woman pre 
fers to have from Paris, such as hats and certain elab- 
orate costumes, are exported to America, and now American 
dressmakers of the best class make costumes as beautiful 
as the Parisian establishments—as the majority of our 
actresses and fashionable women have discovered. More- 
over, the costumes are better made in America. It i 
impossible, for example, except at one or two houses which 
are branches of American firms, to get such a tailor suit 
as Americans can purchase ready made for half the pric 
at home. The French fabricators are hopelessly inexact 
They cannot, therefore, cut and fit an exact thing like ¢ 
tailor suit, still less do they know how to press and stiffer 
it. They can design ingenious and beautiful costumes 
for house and evening wear—although mysterious ané 
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nexplicable will be found the manner of their construction 
when the home dressmaker sets about the inevitable refit- 
ing—but a tailor suit or a well-made shirtwaist is beyond 
their powers. The so-called tailor suits worn by French- 
yomen have a jacket as tightly fitted as is possible, and 
. skirt which never looks crisp or pressed, and while it is 
vell up over the boots in front, usually drags in the dirt 
ut the back. 

Also, except in the case of the best-dressed French- 
women, the materials used are half cotton. Woolen cloths 
wre far more expensive in Paris than in America, and, except 
‘or the broadcloths, are usually of the kind that we asso- 
siate with the cheapest grade of shops in America. All 
che woolen materials that seem possible to an American 
purchaser have come from England. 

In fact, another of the many superstitions exploded by a 
esidence in Paris is that of the Parisian woman as the 
standard of elegance in dress. The average Frenchwoman 
s, in point of fact, seldom well dressed from an American 
standpoint. It is usual to see her in, for example, a dark 
‘loth dress, a white chiffon hat, a pink parasol and light- 
yrown, high-buttoned boots, and, in the summer, in a pair 
of far from immaculate white cotton gloves. As for the 
yutdoor costumes worn in the French summer resorts, 
Shey are, as a rule, even more incongruous, and no matter 
10w lacy the blouse, it is usually worn with a high starched 
sollar, fastened with gold pins. For the last six years 
such a general effect of dressing seems to have obtained 
umong Frenchwomen. Among the fashionable and 
wealthy class of Parisians styles more approaching our 
ywn standards may be observed, but even then there is 
almost invariably the touch of exaggeration in hat and 
soiffure that we associate with the shop girl. 

An interesting point in connection with the cost of Paris 
rowns is the French dressmaker’s custom of asking in the 
beginning a larger price than he or she expects ultimately 
(0 accept. A reason for this given, when a case came up 
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CHAPTER XIX 

ORTLAW’S camp in the southern foothills of the 
Pp Adirondacks was as much a real camp as the pre- 
tentious constructions at Newport are real cottages. 
An oily modesty, akin to smugness, designates them all 
with Heeplike humbleness under a nomenclature now tol- 
erated through usage; and, from the photographs sent 
him, Hamil was very much disgusted to find a big, hand- 
some two-story house, solidly constructed of timber and 
native stone, dominating a clearing in the woods, and dis- 
tantly flanked by the superintendent’s pretty cottage, the 
guides’ quarters, stables, kennels, coach-houses and hot- 
houses, with various auxiliary buildings still farther away 

within the sombre circle of the surrounding pines. 

To this aggravation of elaborate structures Portlaw, ina 
spasm of modesty, had given the name of ‘‘Camp Chicka- 
dee’’; and now he wanted to stultify the remainder of his 
domain with concrete terraces, bridges, lodges and Gothic 
towers in various and pleasing stages of ruin. 

So Hamil’s problem presented itself as one of those 
annoyingly simple ones, entirely dependent upon Portlaw 
and good taste; and Portlaw had none. 

He had, however, some thirty thousand acres of woods 
and streams and lakes fenced in with a twelve-foot barrier 
of ecattle-proof wire—partly a noble virgin wilderness 
unmarred by man-trails; partly composed of lovely 
second growth scarcely scarred by that vile spoor which is 
the price Nature pays for the white-hided invaders who 
walk erect, when not too drunk, and who foul and smear 
and stain and desolate water and earth and air around 
them. 

Why Portlaw desired to cut his wilderness into a 
mincing replica of some emasculated British royal forest 
nobody seemed able to explain. While at Palm Beach he 
had made two sage observations to Hamil concerning the 
sacredness of trees; one was that there are no trees in a 
Scotch deer forest, which proved to his satisfaction that 
trees are unnecessary; the other embodied his memories of 
seeing a herd of calflike fallow deer decorating the grass 
under the handsome oaks and beeches of some British 
nobleman’s park. 

Why Portlaw concerned himself at all with his wild, 
out-world domain was a mystery, too; for he admitted 
that he spent almost all day playing cards indoors or 
contriving with this cook some new and succulent experi- 
ment in the gastronomical field. 
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in court, was that French customers are not in the habit 
of paying a bill until it has accumulated to a large amount, 
when they will offer a sum considerably less in settlement. 
The dressmaker said that, if he did not make the original 
amount too large, he would lose heavily. The American 
woman, therefore, who pays what is originally asked is 
given a fictitious price. 

A tailor suit is not the only article of wearing apparel 
that is markedly inferior in Paris. The dainty French 
slipper of which we have all heard is a thing that does not 
exist. What the French slipper really is is an uncomfort- 
able monstrosity with long, sharp toes and a low instep. 
American shoes have now a large sale in Paris. French 
stockings are almost [always too large for the American 
woman’s foot and are of a clumsy shape that wrinkles over 
the ankle. The silk petticoats, although charmingly de- 
signed, do not last so long as American ready-made silk 
skirts at the same price, and, incidentally, although the 
skirts are the same price, the woman in making such an 
article in America would earn as much in a day’s work as 
the French seamstress would in a week. The dainty 
embroidered blouses, both those on sale in the large de- 
partment stores and in the small lingerie shops, are all 
constructed on the French design—so tight across the 
bust and shoulders that the buttons draw apart in the 
back, but enormous in the neck. 

It is a fact, I believe, that the American neck is smaller 
than the French, but no human neck could be the size of 
those on the ready-made French blouses. Yet the French- 
women of all classes, from the expensively-dressed woman 
to the shop girl who shows you the blouse, unite in having 
an amused contempt for the American taste in pattern. 
“What mademoiselle desires is nota blouse, but a sacque,” 
I was once told after rejecting a blouse that would not 
button. But the real surprise comes when the American 
woman somewhat accustomed to home dressmaking sets 
about to alter one of these blouses. She then receives an 
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Sometimes he 
cast a leaden eye 
outdoors when his 
dogs were exercised 
from the kennel; 
rarely, and always 
unwillingly, he fol- 
lowed Maleourt to 
the hatchery to 
watch the ‘‘strip- 
ping,” or to the 
exotic pheasantry 
to inspect the 
breeding of birds 
entirely out of 
place in such a cli- 
mate. 

He did like to see 
a fat deer, the fatter 
the better; he was 
accustomed, too, to 
poke his thumb into the dead plumage of a plump 
grouse when Malcourt’s men laid out the braces, 
on which he himself never drew trigger, and which 
interested him only when on the table. 

He wanted plenty of game and fish on the 
place for that reason; he wanted his guests to 
shoot and fish for that reason, too. Otherwise 
he cared nothing for his deer, his grouse and his 
trout. And why he suddenly had been bitten with a mania 
for ‘‘improving”’ the flawless wilderness about him even 
Malcourt did not know. - 

Hamil, therefore, was prepared for a simple yet difficult 
problem —to do as little harm to the place as possible, and 
to appease Portlaw at the same time, and curb his meddle- 
some and iconoclastic proclivities. 

Spring had begun early in the North; shallow snows 
were fading from the black forest soil along the streams’ 
edges and from the pebbled shores of every little lake; 
already the soft ice was afloat on pool and pond; musk- 
rats swam; the eggs of the woodcock were beginning their 
chilly incubation, and in one sheltered springhole behind 
the greenhouse Malcourt discovered a solemn frog afloat. 
It takes only a single frog to make the springtime. 

That week the trailing fragrance of arbutus hung over 
wet hollows along the hills; and at night, high in the 
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impression that she has passed into a nightmare, or is 
handling the work of a child or a lunatic—so haphazard, 
so irrelevant, so impossible is the manner of construction. 
It is possible for one distinctly sophisticated in the matter 
of dressmaking to spend days reconstructing one of these 
French blouses to a wearable condition. I have found 
this to be a universal experience among American women 
of moderate means living in Paris. 

Another pretty fallacy is that about the cheap hand- 
made garments and lingerie. While hand embroidery is 
inexpensive in France, the articles themselves, if bought 
in a shop or made by the average dressmaker, come apart 
in a different seam at each wearing, and the shops are so 
badly lighted that it is often impossible to know the 
condition of an article before it is taken home. A very 
definite discomfort, by the way, of shopping in Paris is 
the extent to which one is knocked and buffeted about by 
the unwieldy crowd of shoppers and the clerks who, in 
accordance with the French custom, must escort each 
customer with each purchase to a desk for payment. The 
shocking roughness with which articles are handled is 
another annoyance. The number of times a dainty white 
object will be crushed, trailed on the floor and drawn 
through the anything but immaculate hands of the male 
clerk on its way to the pay desk is most disconcerting to 
the American sensibilities. 

And this recalls that other oft-repeated sentence about 
the cleanness of Parisian streets. It is true that Paris 
has an excellent sewerage system, but the habits of the 
people are so incurably unsanitary that in all the side 
streets, except in the most expensive residence districts, 
and on the majority of the boulevards, the odors are most 
unpleasant, and the condition of the side streets is such 
as the American associates with a tenement neighborhood. 

Another belief of long standing is that in the French 
courtesy and the finished Parisian manners. The French 

(Concluded on Page 29) 


“That Infernal Louis,” 
He Complained, 

‘Hasn't Written One’ 

Line to Me in a Week!” 


starlight, the thrilling clangor of wild geese rang out—the 
truest sky-music of the North among all the magic folk- 
songs of the Wild. 

The anchor-ice let go and went out early, and a few 
pioneer trout jumped that week; the cock-grouse, mag- 
nificent in his exquisite puffed ruff, paced the black-wet 
drumming log, and the hollow woodlands throbbed all day 
with his fairy drumming. 
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On hardwood ridges every sugar-bush ran sap; the 
aroma from fire and kettle sweetened the air; a few bat- 


tered, hibernating butterflies crawled out of cracks and 
crannies and sat on the sap-pans sunning their scarlet- 
banded wings. 

And out of the hot South into the fading silver of 
this chill Northern forest-world came Hamil, sunburned, 
sombre-eyed, silent. 

Malcourt met him at Pride’s Fall with a buckboard and 
a pair of half-broken little Morgans; and away they tore 
into the woods, scrambling uphill, plunging downhill, 
running away most of the time to the secret satisfaction 
of Maleourt, who cared particularly for what was unsafe 
in life. 

He looked sideways at Hamil once or twice, and, a 
trifle disappointed that the pace seemed to suit him, let 
the little horses out. 

“Bad thing to meet a logging team,’”’ he observed. 

“Yes,’’ said Hamil absently. So Malcourt let the horses 
run away when they cared to; they needed it and he 
enjoyed it. Besides, there were never any logging teams 
on that road. 

Malcourt inquired politely concerning the Villa Card- 
ross and its occupants; Hamil answered in generalities. 

““You’ve finished there, then?” 

“Practically. I may go down in the autumn to look it 
over once more.” 

“Ts Cardross going to put in the Schwarzwald pigs?” 

“Yes; they’re ordered.” 

“‘Portlaw wants some here. I’d give ten dollars, poor as 
I am, if I could get Portlaw out in the snow and fully 
occupied with an irritated boar.” 

“Under such circumstances one goes up a tree?” 
inquired Hamil, smiling. 

“‘One does if one is not too fat and can shed snow- 
shoes fast enough. Otherwise, one keeps on shooting 
one’s 45-70. By the way, you were in New York for a day 


or two. How’s the market?” 
“Sagging.” 
“Money?” 
“‘Searce. I saw Mr. Cardross and Acton Carrick. 


Nobody seems enthusiastic over the prospect. While 
there are no loans being called there are few being made. 
I heard rumors, of course; a number of banks and trust 
companies are getting themselves whispered about. Out- 
side of that I don’t know, Malcourt, because I haven’t 
much money, and what I have is on deposit with the 
Shoshone Securities Company, pending a chance for some 
safe and attractive investment.” 

““That’s Cardross, Carrick & Co?”’ 

““Yes.”’ And as they whirled into the clearing and the 
big, handsome house came into view he smiled: ‘‘Is this 
Camp Chickadee?” 

“Yes, and yonder’s my cottage on Luckless Lake—a 
nice name,’’ added Malcourt, ‘‘but Portlaw says it’s safer 
to leave the name as it stands than to provoke the gods 
with boastful optimism by changing it to Lucky Lake. 
Oh, it’s a gay region; Lake Desolation lies just beyond that 
spur; Lake Eternity east of us; Little Scalp Lake west— 
a fine bunch of names for a landscape in hell; but Portlaw 
won’t change them. West and south the wet bones of the 
Sacandaga lie; and southeast you’re up against the Great 
Vlaie and Frenchman’s Creek and Sir William’s remains, 
from Guy Park on the Mohawk to the Fish House, and all 
that bally Revolutionary tommy-rot.”” And as he blandly 
drew in his horses beside the porch: ‘‘Look who’s here! 
Who but our rotund friend and lover of all things fat, lord 
of the manor of Chickadee-dee-dee, which he has taught the 
neighboring dicky-birds, who sit around the house, to 
repeat aloud in honor of a 

“For Heaven’s sake, Louis! How are you, Hamil?” 
grunted Portlaw, extending a heavily-cushioned, highly- 
colored hand of welcome. 

Hamil and Malcourt descended; a groom blanketed 
the horses and took them to the stables; and Portlaw, 
with a large gesture of impatient hospitality, led the way 
into a great, warm living-room, snug, deeply and softly 
padded, and in which the fragrance of burning birch-logs 
and simmering toddy blended agreeably in the sunshine. 

“For luncheon,” began Portlaw with animation, ‘‘ we’re 
going to try a new sauce on that pair of black ducks they 
brought in ——” 

“In violation of the laws of game and decency,” ob- 
served Malcourt, shedding his fur coat and unstrapping 
the mail-satchel from Pride’s Fall. 

“Shut up, Louis! Can’t a man eat the things that 
come into his own property?”’ And he continued unfold- 
ing to Hamil his luncheon program, while, with a silver 
toddy-stick, heirloom from bibulous generations of 
Portlaws, he stirred the steaming concoction which, he 
explained, had been constructed after the great Sir 
William’s own receipt. 

‘“You’ve never tried a Molly Brant toddy? Man alive, 
you've wasted your youth,’ he insisted, genuinely 
grieved. ‘‘ Well, wise men and sachems, here’s more hair 
on your scalp-locks and a fat buck to every bow!” 

Maleourt picked up his glass. ‘Choh!’’ he said mali- 
ciously; but Portlaw did not understand the irony in the 
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Seminole salutation of The Black Drink; and the impu- 
dent toast was swallowed without suspicion. 

Then Hamil’s luggage arrived, and he went away to 
inspect his quarters, prepare for luncheon, and exchange 
his attire for forest dress. For he meant to lose no time in 
the waste corners of the earth when Gotham town might 
any day suddenly bloom like Eden with the one young 
blossom that he loved. 

There was not much for him in Eden now—little enough 
except to be in her vicinity, near her at times, at intervals 
with her long enough to exchange a word or two under the 
smooth mask of convention which leaves even the eyes 
brightly expressionless. 

Never again to touch her hand save under the formal 
laws sanctioned by usage; never again to wake with the 
intimate fragrance of her memory on his lips; never again 
to wait for the scented dusk to give them to each other—to 
hear her frail gown’s rustle on the terrace, her footfall in 
the midnight corridor, her far, sweet hail to him from the 
surf, her soft laughter under the roses on the moonlit 
balcony. 

That—all of it—was forever ended. But he believed 
that the pallid northern phantom of the past was still left 
to him. He supposed that now, at least, they might miser- 
ably consider themselves beyond peril. 

But what man supposes of woman is vain imagining; 
and in that shadowy, neutral ground which lies between 
martyrdom and sin no maid dwells for very long before 
she crosses one frontier or the other.. 

When he descended the stairs once more he found 
Portlaw surrounded by the contents of the mail-sack and 
in a very bad temper, while Malcourt stood warming his 
back at the blazing birch-logs, and staring rather stupidly 
at a folded telegram in his hands. 

“Well, Hamil, what do you think of that!” demanded 
Portlaw, turning to Hamil as he entered the room; and, 
unheeding Malcourt’s instinctive gesture of caution which 
he gave, not comprehending why he gave it, Portlaw went 
on, fairly pouting out his irritation: 

“Tn that bally mail-sack which Louis brought in from 
Pride’s Fall there’s a telegram from your friend, Neville 
Cardross; and why the devil he wants Louis to come to 
New York on the jump * 

“‘T have a small balance at the Shoshone Trust,” said 
Malcourt. ‘‘Do you suppose there’s anything queer about 
the company?” 

Hamil shook his head, looking curiously at Malcourt. 

“Well, what on earth do you think Cardross wants with 
you?” demanded Portlaw. ‘‘Read that telegram again.” 

Again Malcourt’s instinct seemed to warn him to 
silence. All the same, with a glance at Hamil, he unfolded 
the bit of yellow paper and read: 


“Louis Maucourt, 
‘Superintendent Luckless Lake, Adirondacks. 


““Your presence is required at my office in the Shoshone 
Securities Building on a matter of most serious and instant 
importance. Telegraph what train you can catch. Mr. 
Carrick will meet you on the train at Albany. 

A nseior Pata ‘NEVILLE CARDROSS. 

‘Well, what the devil does it mean?’’ demanded Port- 
law peevishly. ‘‘I can’t spare you now. How can I? 
Here’s Hamil all ready for you to take him about and show 
him what I want to have done Fi 

“‘T wonder what it means,’’ mused Maleourt. ‘‘Maybe 
there’s something wrong with the Tressilvain end of the 
family. The Shoshone Securities people manage her in- 
vestments here ss 

‘“The way to do is to wire and find out,’”’ grumbled Port- 
law, leading the way to the luncheon-table as a servant 
announced that function. 

For it was certainly a function with Portlaw; all eating 
was more or less of a ceremony, and dinner rose to the 
dignity of a rite. 

“T can’t imagine what that telegram 

“Forget it!’’ snapped Portlaw; ‘“‘do you want to infect 
my luncheon? When a man lunches he ought to give his 
entire mind to it. Talk about your lost arts!—the art of 
eating scarcely survives at all. Find it again, and you 
revive that other lost art of prandial conversation. Diges- 
tion’s not possible without conversation. Hamil, you look 
at your claret in a funny way.” 

“T was admiring the color where the sun strikes 
through,” said the latter, amused. 

“Oh! I thought you were remembering that claret is 
temporarily unfashionable. That’s part of the degeneracy 
of the times. There never was and never will be any wine 
to equal it when it has the body of a Burgundy and the 
bouquet of wild-grape blossoms. Louis,’ cocking his 
heavy red face and considering a morsel of duck, ‘‘what 
is your opinion concerning the proper mélange for that 
plumcot salad dressing?” 

“They say,” said Malcourt gravely, “that when it’s 
mixed, a current of electricity passed through it gives it a 
most astonishing flavor 2 

“What!” 

“So they say at the Stuyvesant Club.” 


” 
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Portlaw’s eyes bulged; Hamil had to bend his head low 
over his plate, but Malcourt’s bland impudence remained 
unperturbed. 

“Blectricity!’’ muttered Portlaw. ‘‘Hamil, did you 
ever hear of passing electricity through a salad dressing 
composed of olive oil, astragon, Arequipa pepper, salt, 
Samara mustard, essence of anchovy, chives, distilled 
fresh mushrooms, truffles pickled in 1840 port—did you?” 

‘“No,” said Hamil, ‘‘I never did.” 

For a while silence settled upon the table while Portlaw 
struggled to digest mentally the gastronomic suggestion 
offered by Malcourt. 

“T could send to town for a battery,” 
tingly; ‘‘or—there’s my own electric plant 

Malcourt yawned. There was not much fun in exploit- 
ing such a man. Besides, Hamil had turned uncom- 
fortable, evidently considering it the worst of taste on 
Malcourt’s part. 

“What am I to do about that telegram?” he asked, 
lighting a cigarette. 

Portlaw, immersed in sauce and the electrical problem, 
adjusted his mind with an effort to this other and less 
amusing question. 

‘‘Wire for particulars and sit tight,” advised Portlaw. 
““We’ve just three now for ‘Preference,’ and if you go 
kiting off to town Hamil and I will be forced unto double 
dummy, and that’s a horrible mental strain on a man 
isn’t it, Hamil?” 

“T could use the long-distance telephone,”’ said Malcov 
pensively. j 

“Well, for the love of Mike go and do it!” shoute d 
Portlaw, ‘‘and let me try to enjoy this Andelys cheese.” 

So Malcourt sauntered out through the billiard-room, 
leaving an aromatic trail of cigarette smoke in his wake; 
and he closed all the intervening doors—why, he himself 
could not have explained. 

He was absent along time. Portlaw had terminated the 
table ceremony, and now, ensconced among a dozen fat 
cushions by the fire, a plump cigar burning fragrantl 
between his curiously clean-cut and sharply chiseled lips, 
he sat enthroned, majestically digesting; and his face of a 
Greek hero, marred by heavy flesh, had become almost 
somnolent in its expression of wellbeing and corpores 
contentment. 

“I don’t know what I’d do without Louis,’ he said 
sleepily. ‘‘He keeps my men hustling, he answers for 
everything on the bally place, he’s so infernally cleve 
that he amuses me and my guests, he’s on the job eve 
minute. It would be devilishly unpleasant for me if 
lost him. And I’m always afraid of it. : 
There are usually a lot of receptive girls making large eyes 
at him. My only safety is that they are so many 
— and so easy. If Cardross hadn’t signed that 
telegram I’d bet my hunting boots it concerned some 
entanglement.” 

Hamil lay back in his chair and studied the fore 
through the leaded casement. Sometimes he though 
of Portlaw’s perverse determination to spoil the mag. 
nificent simplicity of the place with exotic effects lugged 
in by the ears; sometimes he wondered what Mr. Cardross 
could have to say to Malecourt—what matter of such urgent 
importance could possibly concern those two men. 

And, thinking, he thought of Shiela—and of their last 
moments together; thought of her as he had left her, 
crouched there on her knees beside the bed, her face and 
head buried in her crossed arms. 

Portlaw was nodding drowsily over his cigar; the April 
sunshine streamed into the room through every leaded 
pane, inlaying the floor with glowing diamonds; dogs 
barked from the distant kennels; cocks were crowing 
from the farm. Outside the window he saw how the lilae’s 
dully varnished buds had swollen and where the prophecy 
of snowdrop and crocus under the buckthorn hedge might 
be fulfilled on the morrow. Already over the green-brown, 
soaking grass one or two pioneer grackle were walking | 
busily about; and somewhere in a near tree the first robin 
chirked and chirped and fussed in its loud and familiar 
fashion, only partly pleased to find himself in the gray 
thaw of the scarcely comfortable North once more. 

Portlaw looked up dully. ‘‘Those robins come up here 
and fatten on our fruit, and a fool law forbids us to shoot 
‘em. Robin pie,’’ he added, “‘is not to be despised, but a 
sentimental legislature is the limit. . Sentiment 
always did bore me. How do you feel after your 
luncheon ?”’ 

‘All right,” said Hamil, smiling. 
as soon as Malcourt comes back.” 

“Oh, don’t begin that sort of thing the moment you get 
here!’’? protested Portlaw. ‘‘My Heavens, man! there’s 
no hurry. Can’t you smoke a cigar and play a card or 
two de 

“You know I’ve other commissions 

“Oh, of course; but I hoped you’d have time to take it 
easy. I’ve looked forward to having you here—so has 
Malcourt; he thinks you’re about right, you know. And 
he makes few friends among men ——”’ 

The door opened and Malcourt entered slowly, almoal 
noiselessly. There was not a vestige of color in his face, 


he said hesita 


” 


‘*T’d like to start out 


” 


| 
| 
nor of expression, as he crossed the room for a match and 
relighted his cigarette. 

| “Well?” inquired Portlaw, ‘‘did you get Cardross on 
the wire?” 

Yes.” 

Malcourt stood motionless, hands in his pockets, the 
cigarette smoke curling up blue in the sunshine. 

— “T’ve got to go,” he said. 

_ “What for?” demanded Portlaw, then sulkily begged 
pardon and pouted his dissatisfaction in silence. 
“When do you go, Malcourt?’”’ asked Hamil, still 
wondering. 

“Now.” He lifted his head but looked across at Port- 
law. ‘“‘I’ve telephoned the stable, and called up Pride’s 
Fall to flag the five-thirty ex- 
press,” he said. 

- Portlaw was growing mad- 
der and madder. 

“Would youmind telling me 
when youexpect to be back?”’ 
he inquired ill-temperedly. 

“T don’t know yet.” 

“Don’t know!” burst out 
Portlaw. 

Malcourt shook his head. 

Portlaw profanely re- 
quested information as to 
how the place was to be kept 
zoing. Malcourt was patient 
with him to the verge of 
indifference. 

“There’s nothing to blow 
up about. Hastings is com- 
petent to manage things ——” 

“That conceited pup!”’ 

“Hastings understands,” 
‘epeated Malcourt, in a list- 
ess voice. “I’ve always 
counted on Alexander Hast- 
ngs for any emergency. He 
snows things, and he’s capa- 
dle. Only don’t be 
rusque. He doesn’t under- 
stand youasIdo .. 
ind he’s fully your equal— 
ully—in every way—and 
‘hen some——”’ The weari- 
1ess in his tone was close toa 
meer; he dropped his ciga- 
ette in the fire and began to 
‘oll another. 

Louis,’ 
rightened. 

“Well?” 

“What is the meaning of 
Wl this? You are coming 
ack, aren’t you?” 

Malcourt continued to roll 
lis cigarette, but after a while 
le spoiled it and began to 
-onstruct another. 

“ Are you, Louis?”’ 

“ce What? ” 

“Coming back here— 
soon?” 

“If I—if it’s the thing to 
lo. I don’t know yet. You 
mustn’t press the matter 
10W.” 

“You think there’s a 
chance that you won’t come 
oack at all/’’ exclaimed 
Portlaw, aghast. 

Malcourt’s cigarette fell to 
dieces in his fingers. 

“Tl come if I can, Billy. 
| tell you to let me alone. 

. . I don’t know where I am coming out—yet.” 

“Tf it’s money you need, you know perfectly well 2 

But Malcourt shook his head. From the moment of 
lis entrance he had kept his face carefully averted from 
damil’s view; had neither looked at him nor spoken 
xcept in monosyllabic answer to a single question. 

The rattle of the buckboard on the wet gravel drive 
rought Portlaw to his feet. A servant appeared with 
Malcourt’s suitcase and overcoat. 

“There’s a trunk to follow; Williams is to pack what I 
reed. . Good-by, Billy. I wouldn’t go if I didn’t 
lave to.”’ 

Portlaw took his offered hand as though dazed. 

“You'll come back, of course,’”’ he said, ‘‘in a couple of 
lays—or a week if you like—but you'll be back, of course. 
You know if there’s anything the matter with your salary 
ust say so. I always meant you should feel perfectly free 
0 fix your salary to suit yourself. Only be sure to come 

aack in a week, won’t you!”’ 

“‘Good-by,” said Malcourt in a low voice. ‘‘I’d like to 
alk to Hamil—if he can give me a few moments.” 


said Portlaw, 


Bareheaded, Hamil stepped out into the clear, crisp, 
April sunshine where the buckboard stood on the gravel. 

The strong outdoor light emphasized Malcourt’s exces- 
sive pallor, and the hand he offered Hamil was icy. Then 
his nervous grasp relaxed; he drew on his dog-pelt driving 
gloves and buttoned the fur coat to the throat. 

“T want you—to—to remember—remember that I 
always liked you,’’ he said with an effort, in curious con- 
trast to his habitual fluency. ‘‘You won’t believe it— 
some day. Butitistrue. . . Perhaps I’ll prove it, 
yet. My father used to say that everything 
except death had been proven; and there remained, there- 
fore, only one event of any sporting interest to the world. 

He was a very interesting man—my father. He 


“Wire for Particulars and Sit Tight,’’ Advised Portlaw 


did not believe in death. And I do not. F 
This sloughing off of the material integument seems to me 
purely a matter of the mechanical routine of evolution, a 
natural process in further and inevitable development, 
not a finality to individualism! Fertilization, 
gestation, the hatching, growth, the episodic deliverance 
from encasing matter which is called death, seem to me 
only the first’ few basic steps in the sequences of an endless 
metamorphosis. My father thought so. His 
was a very fine mind—is a finer mind still. Will 
you understand me if I say that we often communicate 
with each other—my father and I?” 

““Communicate?”’ repeated Hamil. 

“Often.” 

Hamil said slowly: ‘‘I don’t think I understand.” 

Malcourt looked at him, the ever-latent mockery flicker- 
ing in his eyes; then, by degrees, his head bent forward in 
the old half-cunning, half-wistful attitude as though listen- 
ing. A vague smile touched the pallor of his face, and he 
presently looked up with something of his old debonair 
impudence. 
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“The truly good are always so interested in creating 
hell for the wicked,” he said, ‘“‘that sometimes the good 
get into the pit themselves just to see how hot it really 
is. And find the wicked have never been there. F 
Hamil, the hopelessly wicked—and there are few of them 
who are not mentally irresponsible—never go to hell, 
because they wouldn’t mind it if they did. It’s the good 
who are hell’s architects and often its tenants. <aee 
I’m speaking of all prisoners of conscience. The wicked 
have none.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“There’s always an exit from one of these temporary 
little pits of torment,” he said, ‘‘when one finds it too 
oppressive in the shade. When one obtains a 
proper perspective, and re- 
tains one’s sense of humor, 
and enough of conscience to 
understand the crime of losing 
time. And when, in 
correct perspective, one 
realizes the fictitious value of 
that temporary phase called 
the human unit, and when 
one cuts free from the absurd 
dogma concerning the dignity 
and the sanctity of that 
human unit. I’m 
keeping you from your cigar 
and armchair and from 
Portlaw. A good, 
kindly gossip, who fed my 
belly and filled my purse and 
loved me for the cards I 


played. I’m a yellow pup to 
mock him. I’m a pup, any- 
how. But, Hamil, 


there is, in the worst pup, one 
streak not all yellow. And 
the very worst are capable of 
one friendship. You may not 
believe thissome day. But it 


is true. . . Good-by.”’ 
“Is there anything, Mal- 
court ——” 


“Nothing you can do for 
me. Perhaps something I can 
do for you ” And, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘I’ll consult my father; 
he’s not very definite on that 
point yet.” 

So Malcourt swung aboard 
the wagon, nodded again to 
Hamil, waved a pleasant 
adieu to Portlaw at the win- 
dow, and was gone in a shower 
of wet gravel and mud. 

And all that day Portlaw 
fussed and fumed and pouted 
about the house, tormenting 
Hamil with questions and 
speculations concerning the 
going of Malcourt, which for 
a while struck Hamil merely 
as selfish ebullitions; but later 
it came to him by degrees that 
this rich, selfish, overfed, over- 
pampered and revolting idle 
landowner, whose sole mental 
and physical resources were 
confined to the dinner and 
card tables, had been capable 
of a genuine friendship for 
Malcourt. Self-centred, cau- 
tious to the verge of mean- 
ness in everything which did 
not directly concern his own 
comfort and wellbeing, he, 
nevertheless, was totally dependent upon his friends for 
a full enjoyment of his two amusements; for he hated to 
dine alone and he loathed solitaire. 

Therefore, in spending money to make his house and 
grounds attractive to his friends he was ministering, as 
always, to himself; and when he first took Malcourt for 
his superintendent he did so from purely selfish motives 
and at a beggarly stipend. 

‘And now, in the two years of his official tenure, Mal- 
court already completely dominated him, often bullied 
him, criticised him to his face, betrayed no illusions con- 
cerning the absolute self-interest which dictated Portlaw’s 
policy in all things, coolly fixed and regulated all salaries, 
including his own, and, in short, matched Portlaw’s undis- 
guised selfishness with a cynicism so frankly ruthless 
that Portlaw gradually formed for him a real attachment. 

There was no indiscriminate generosity in that attach- 
ment; he never voluntarily increased Malcourt’s salary or 
decreased his responsibilities; he got out of his superin- 
tendent every bit of labor and every bit of amusement he 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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The Convention Fight 


HE passions of a historic deliberative assembly were 

once stirred by the question: What sort of hats shall 
the commoners wear? Conservatism felt that if Com- 
monalty’s hat were cocked in a certain manner, Church, 
King, State, Property, Order, Ostrich Feathers, Truffles, 
Shoe-Buckles and all the advance, from a savage state 
which mankind had toilfully won would be imperiled. 
Commonalty was convinced that, if it couldn’t have a bit 
of a cock to its hat, chains and destruction awaited it. 
Perhaps both were right. 

The grand contest at the Republican National Con- 
vention was over a plank asserting, in effect, that courts 
must be careful about issuing injunctions im labor eases. 
With Uncle Joe ably discharging the duties of a House of 
Representatives, and the Senate quite cautiously inclined, 
no really subversive legislation is likely to proceed from 
this plank in the near future. 

It was, indeed, the question of a more or less cocked hat. 
Whig and Tory, bound to join issues somewhere, happened 
to clash over that particular plank. Such victory as there 
was remained with Whig. Tory, at least, could not main- 
tain his ground; perceiving which, he gracefully acqui- 
esced in tariff revision, postal savings-banks and Federal 
supervision of railroad-stock issues. 

The net result dissatisfies Speaker Cannon on the one 
hand and Senator LaFollette on the other in about equal 
degree. 

When it comes to the really cardinal doctrine that it is 
better to have a Republican President than a Demo- 
cratic President, the Grand Old Party will present a 
united and enthusiastic front to the enemy. 


The Expectant Vacuum 


N 1896, 1900, 1904 and 1908 the Republican National 
Convention played about the same réle in the matter of 
naming a candidate for President that the Electoral Col- 
lege does in selecting the President. In 1900, 1904 and 
1908 there was small doubt beforehand as to whom the 
Democrats would name. In 1908 the principal planks of 
the Republican platform were given out, substantially as 
adopted, before the august Committee on Resolutions met; 
and no skilled political reporter would have deemed him- 
self likely to guess far wrong as to the chief Democratic 
declarations. 

Thus it appears that the real business of a national 
convention is to choose a candidate for Vice-President. 
Politicians regard the national convention as an institution 
very essential to party life. It should, therefore, have a 
more interesting function to perform. 

At every convention some innocent citizen must sacrifice 
himself upon the obscure altar of the Vice-Presidency. 
The efforts to escape made by prominent eligibles are 
often quite pathetic, and the final spectacle, when the 
roped victim is led forward with frozen smile and glassy 
eye, puts a wet blanket on an otherwise felicitous day of 
adjournment. 

This matter affects both parties alike. Whether the 
Government should be ‘“‘ democratic” or ‘‘republican’”’— 
meaning whether the people should act upon political 
affairs directly or through chosen representatives—was 
warmly debated before there was a Government. In 
practice it has grown more democratic, even Presidents 
and Senators being now chosen by popular vote. The 
intervention of a representative nominating organization 
will not be long tolerated unless it can find other than a 
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merely sacrificial duty to do. We should like to see a joint 
national convention of Republicans and Democrats to 
devise a plan for making the Vice-Presidency something 
more than a vacuum slightly flavored with expectancy. 


Is Patriotism Waning? 


TINY Associated Press dispatch, dated Boston, June 

17, and printed in fine type under the report of the 

produce market, says: ‘“‘The observance of the anni- 

versary of the Battle of Bunker Hill to-day was confined 
almost entirely to sporting events.”’ 

Which naturally again raises the question, troublous to 
some virtuous minds, whether patriotism is declining. 

Our answer is in the negative. What has happened, we 
think, is that as a nation we have got shorter of wind or of 
the power of physical endurance. Time was, within the 
memory of men not wholly senile, when the principal 
event of a Fourth of July celebration in a typical American 
town was the Oration of the Day—a long, stodgy, empty 
oration, with whatever was good in it not original, and 
whatever original not good.. Americans would still strike 
for home and native land; but nowadays would conserve 
their nervous energy so as to be able to do so. An army 
treated to such exercises in patriotism as alone seem satis- 
factory to some virtuous minds would not have strength 
enough left to fight. 

Every American is still proud of the tradition of Bunker 
Hill—albeit having a vague notion that the battle didn’t 
really occur there, but somewhere in the next township, 
and being more or less in the dark as to which side won 
and what particular military results ensued. It is enough 
to know, in a general way, that it was a stroke for Liberty 
—which means, precisely, freedom to amuse one’s self, on 
a pleasant June day, with sporting events. If it meant a 
moral compulsion to participate in dull, oratorical patri- 
otie ceremonies, we should be sorry, for our part, that they 
didn’t cut out that battle. 


When the ‘‘Rulers’’ Met 


VERYBODY agrees that the meeting, at Reval, 
between the monarchs of England and Russia was 
an important and auspicious event. 

“T am overjoyed,” said the Czar, “to find myself here. 
It is the first time in four years that I have intrusted my- 
self to a railroad train. The fact that the train arrived 
intact encourages me to speak for the Russian people with 
somewhat greater confidence. I earnestly desire peace 
between our empires, and, if my empire does not throw 
me out, to promote that object shall be my chief concern. 
My desire for peace between our august selves has been 
considerably strengthened by the unfortunate loss of my 
navy and a state of my exchequer which renders any 
minatory movement along the Indian frontier quite out of 
the question. The great and admirable nation which has 
the felicity to be ruled by you has been saying exceed- 
ingly nasty things of me of late years. But let bygones 
be bygones.”’ 

“Your Majesty’s desire for peace between our respect- 
ive countries,” King Edward replied, “fully accords with 
my own ardent wish; and if I had any political influence 
in the country which you politely describe as being ruled 
by me, I should certainly exert it for the strengthening of 
those ties of good will which bind our empires. Nothing, 
I flatter myself, could exceed the good will with which your 
beloved country saw my beloved country beaten by the 
Boers, unless it were the good will with which my country 
witnessed the discomfiture of your country at the hands 
of Japan. Let us drink to each other’s good health, as 
that is the only possession which either of us can enjoy 
without the consent of Parliament on the one hand or the 
support of a standing army on the other.” 

The regal toasts were somewhat differently reported by 
cable; but that is what they really amounted to. 


Argument With a Gong 


HAT Premier Asquith has been ‘heckled’ into a 
resigned and receptive attitude toward female suffrage 
is a faet of much significance. Two years ago, certainly, 
such an attitude on the part of a Prime Minister would 
have struck the average Britisher with amazement. But 
the movement possessed an element of strength which the 
average Britisher did not take into account—that is, its 
advocates, being of the softer sex, were practically immune 
from arrest. 

Strategetically taking advantage of this cireumstance, 
the argument proceeded largely by a method called “‘ heck- 
ling’’—about as follows: 

“Friends and_ fellow-citizens,’’ the Governmental 
speaker began impressively, ‘‘ I stand before you to discuss 
some of the most momentous issues that d 

At which juncture a lady suffragist arose in the bald- 
headed row and vigorously swung a large brass bell, beat a 
gong or set off strings of firecrackers; while the Govern- 
mental speaker stood looking like an ass and trying not to 
have a fit. 
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When a deputation recently waited upon Mr. Asquith 
the Premier—nervously looking for the bell—hastened te 
say that he personally would interpose no obstacles to a 
suffrage bill. Nerves which would face a battery unruffled 
will finally give way before a loud, harsh, persistent noise, — 
During the Republican Convention, our own best heckler, — 
Mr. Lawson, of Boston, appeared with his famous brass 
bell. It was noted that for twenty-four hours thereafter 
perfectly sober statesmen would start from their chairs and 
utter faint gasps of dismay at every unusual sound. 


Revolutionary Prospects 


Vee the Socialists achieve their ardent hope of polling — 
a million votes in November? Their vote rose from — 
eighty-eight thousand in 1900 to four hundred thousand — 
in 1904, so the figure should be nearer two million this fall 
if there is any virtue in a ratio. Their platform is oo 


mediate Government relief to all unemployed; collective | 


ownership of all land, transportation utilities and trusts; 
income tax; female suffrage: abolition of the Senate, and — 
a large curtailment of the Supreme and lesser courts are 
salient planks; while absence of ‘‘straddles” is a salient 
feature. = 
This is revolutionary, of course, but in a rather con 
servative manner, as Socialists look at it. Government — 
aid to the needy, government ownership of transportation, — 
female suffrage and abolition of the House of Lords are — 
familiar and quite respectable principles in England, ‘oa 
example; while English courts have never had power to — 
set aside an Act of Parliament. That plank which declares — 
for collective ownership of all land would raise large and 
stubborn doubts in the mind of American farmers; but 
as very few farmers: will ever hear of it, the point is 
immaterial. , 
The chances for a million votes looked bright last 
winter, but seem somewhat less promising now—when 
the number of idle hands is decreasing, the industrial 
outlook improving and the crops are doing well. Asa rule, 
that. revolution which can prosper on three square meals 
a day must be mild indeed. It was M. Peter Baille whe 
reported cheerfully, during the French Revolution, “A 
goes well here; food isnot to be had.” 


The Pioneer’s Pay 


HE allegation that La Salle’s will has been found is 
quite as interesting as though it were indubitably 
true. Commercially, of course, the document is unimpor- 
tant. The territory in Canada and Illinois which the 
instrument purports to devise has long since been disposed | 
of in @ quite different manner. | 
No other explorer of the New World stands higher in ~ 
achievement than La Salle. His path led from the St. 
Lawrence to the mouth of the Mississippi. His reward 
consisted of incredible toil, persistent hardship, continual — 
disappointment, and, finally, an assassin’s bullet. 
Being an actual explorer and pioneer he might have 
saved himself the trouble of making a will. He should 
have known that what the man who goes first in any huma 
walk commonly leaves is his bones—over which later and 
thriftier comers will dutifully raise a monument. Being 
invited to participate in an untried venture, Mr. Carnegie 
is said to have declared that ‘‘ Pioneering don’t pay.” — 
The material reward lies not in tracking the wilderness, 
but in tracking the pioneer. This does not agree with — 
statements that you will find in the biographies of many — 
leading citizens; but it is true. | 


A Cause of Impatience 


T WILL berecalled that the Hepburn, or Railroad Rate, — 
Act was passed in June, 1906; and in June, 1908, a 
suit to test the “‘commodity”’ clause of that act was taken 
up before the United States Circuit Court in Philadelphia. — 
This clause declares, among other things, that railroads 
shall not own coal mines. Seven railroads do, as is well 
known, own a considerable portion of all the anthracite 
coal mines in the country. They have done nothing, in 
the two years since the passage of the act, to divest them- 
selves of that ownership, because they didn’t know whether 
the law was really a law or only waste paper. The Cireuit 
Court, of course, cannot settle that point. Whatever its 
opinion may be, there will be an appeal to the Supreme 
Court; and about three years, or possibly four, after the 
act was passed, the roads will know whether or not they 
have to obey it, and proceed to govern themselves accord- 
ingly. The act itself, in one form or another, was before 
Congress more than a year, and earnestly pondered and 
debated in both Houses. 
We do not really sympathize with the cutheaniste bul 
futile attempts made by several States to fence off theil 
railroad and other affluent corporations from the Federal 
courts. But in view of the enormous and prolonged effort 
that is required to get an affluent corporation, blessed with 
an able legal department, to take the bit in the shape of 
law which doesn’t suit its taste, we can understand how 
people become peevish and desire to use a club. 


! 
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The Ticketless Tail 


EALLY, it must be quite a bore, getting a salary of a 
R million dollars a year. Think of walking up to the 
cashier on the first of every month and drawing 
down an envelope with $83,333.3314 in it, a lot of odd 
money and loose change that would perplex anybody. 
And what could a man do with $83,333.3314, anyhow? 
It isn’t enough to give away libraries and hero medals on, 
and it’s too much to invest in automobiles and show ladies. 
Apparently, John Hays Hammond, who gets, or got or 
something, a million a year, is bored, or was, rather, for all 
of a sudden he emitted a hoarse shout of: ‘‘ What’s the use? 
The simple life for mine,’ and began clamoring to be Vice- 
President, which is a better job than the one he had, in a 
way, inasmuch as it pays an even thousand a month, a 
sum that can be handled comfortably and without undue 
ostentation. Just what other reason Mr. Hammond had 
for wanting to be Vice-President is not clear, unless, 
indeed, he wanted to be because he wanted to be. Things 
have been coming very easily and regularly for him for 
some time, and, probably, when he heard there was a job 
called the Vice-Presidency he thought he might as well 
take it over. It’s lucky he didn’t think of the Presidency 
first. That would have upset all our plans. 

It has been a long time since a man with a salary of a 
billion dollars a year—no; a million—these sums are so 
confusing—aspired to be Vice-President. To be sure, a 
few men who had that much have been Number Two on 
the ticket. There was Hobart and Levi P. Morton and, 
once, Whitelaw Reid took a shy at it, but, unfortunately, 
while he was shying the voters were shy, but you can put it 
down for a fact that Adlai E. Stevenson 
had no trillion dollars a year—no million 
dollars, rather. Nor did Hendricks nor 
T. Roosevelt. So, when a man who gets 
a quintillion dollars a year—oh, well, there’s no 
use trying to keep it straight— when such a man 
comes along there are bound to be bubbles in the 
political pot. And—speaking about bubbles—what was it 
they did to the John Hays Hammond Vice-Presidential 
boom out there in crass Chicago? 

Everything was peaceful and quiet when John Hays 
came bounding to the fore. Frank Hitchcock had accu- 
mulated his little bunch of proxies and had provided for 
all the employees of the Taft Boom Headquarters in 
Washington, except Jimmie Williams, which was real 
mean, for Jimmie dearly desired to have a proxy for 
Gooseneck McDonald or some other Southern Republican 
patriot; the President was planning to go to South Africa 
and trace a few blood-sweating behemoths to their lairs, 
with the avowed intention of making them sweat more 
blood than was their regular custom; they had it all 
figured out for their man on the first ballot, had picked 
the temporary and permanent officers, written the plat- 
form on the banks of the Potomac, and were getting down 
to the question of the Vice-Presidency when John Hays 
Hammond took the weights off his safety-valve.and asked, 
in a loud voice: ‘“‘What’s the matter with me?” 

The way he did it was interesting. He turned a 
double flipflap through Secretary Taft’s door one bright 
morning, landed on the desk and said: “‘ Bill, I’m going to 
be nominated for Vice-President to run with you.” 

“Johnny,” replied Taft, ‘‘who told you?” 

“Oh,” said Hammond, ‘I’ve been thinking of it for 
quite a spell. Got the idea this morning when I was at 
breakfast and have decided it’s the thing to do.” 

That seemed to settle it. Whereupon Mr. Hammond's 
secretary and Mr. Hammond’s close friend and Mr. 
Hammond’s next closer friend and a few other friends— 
just friends—spread the glad tidings. 

All of these friends of Mr. Hammond had pictures of 
Hammond in all the New York papers and long stories 
about his ad-ven-tu-rous, not to say adventitious, career. 

“Boys,” said the closest friend to the reporters, ‘‘ Mr. 
Hammond is a candidate for Vice-President on the Repub- 
lican ticket. Only man in the world, you know, who gets 


- a million dollars a year.”’ 


What the Gasping Country Learned 


“DUT,” put in one of those fellows who always ask 
the wrong thing, ‘‘what does he know about Vice- 
Presidenting?”’ 

“Why,” exclaimed the closest friend, “didn’t I just tell 
you he gets a million dollars a year?” 

So the reporters trooped in to see Mr. Hammond. They 
found him at his desk, calm, alert, resourceful—sure, with 
a million a year—the finest type of a business man. 

-“Ts it true, Mr. Hammond, that you are a candidate 
for Vice-President ?’’ was asked. 

“Me? Oh, certainly. Why, to be sure. Happened to 
think of it the other day, and here lam. Come in and see 
me when you are in Washington after the inauguration. 


PROTO. BY PIRIE MAC DONALD, NEW YORK CITY 
He Has the Last Word on Mines, Mining, Mineralogy, 
Mineralization and Minerva 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


Anything else I can do for you to-day? No; good- 
morning. By the way, get that right about the salary, 
won't you?” 

Then the gasping country learned who it is who so 
honored the body politic. Up to that moment there had 
been some misapprehension. People in Iowa imagined 
Mr. Hammond was the man who invented a typewriter, 
and in Indiana they thought he was the chap who put 
up homceopathic medicine. All this misinformation was 
promptly dispelleed. 

It was discovered that Mr. Hammond is, probably, the 
greatest mining expert the world has ever known. He is 
fully cognizant of mines, mining, mineralogy, mineraliza- 
tion and Minerva, having been fortunate enough to have 
a classical education. 

The folks in the back districts began to recall, dimly, 
that a John Hays Hammond was mixed up, in some way, 
in the Jameson raid business, or was credited with being 
so mixed by Oom Paul when he was experting on some 
mines in South Africa. Of course that wasn’t true, fora 
day or two after the Vice-Presidential affair was started it 
became known, leaked out accidentally, through one of 
the close friends who took the campaign in hand—clever 
politicians, too, although they hadn’t discovered it before 
—that Mr. Hammond protested against the raid, had no 
part in it and said so at the time in clarion tones. 


A Pretty Nifty Line of Language 


TRANGE as it may seem, after the lapse of all these 

years the exact language used by Mr. Hammond on 
that thrilling occasion was remembered and quoted ver- 
batim. This was the way of it: Mr. Hammond was in 
Johannesberg and joined the National Reform Committee 
of the Outlanders, who owned more than one-half of the 
land and more than nine-tenths of the capital. He joined 
in a political sense only. One night he attended a meet- 
ing of the committee at the house of Cecil Rhodes and 
learned, for the first time, a raid was contemplated. 

That was enough. He arose and said, not without 
emotion, these immortal words: ‘‘I do not know what 
others may think of those instructions. I speak for myself 
when I tell you that not for all the wealth this land con- 
tains, not if you were to make me the absolute ruler of this 
country, would I have a hand in carrying out those instruc- 
tions. I can pull a trigger to shoot down an oppressor, but 
I cannot, nay, I will not, be a party to a revolutionary 
intrigue. If I am going to take up arms under any flag 
that flag will be the glorious Stars and Stripes flying to-day 
over the ocean yonder, the banner of a free people who 
believe in revolution as a remedy for oppression, but who 
hate, with a Kaffir’s hate, the rape of a free people’s terri- 
tory. Gentlemen, you can count me out.” 

Those are the very words as confided to the public by 
the close friend, and they still ring out even after all these 
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years, ring out with that intense earnestness that char- 
acterizes the man, and, it may be said, that is a pretty 
nifty line of language for a candidate for Vice-President, 
take it by and large. 

Well, Mr. Hammond did not join the raid, although 
Oom Paul pinched him, and after a time he came back to 
this country. Since then he has been Guggenheiming, 
mainly, getting his million a year. 

The whole affair is merely another illustration of the odd 
truth that has been ground into so many other men. The 
fact that a man is the greatest mining expert in the country 
puts him nowhere in politics. Politicians are not miners. 
They are underminers. John Hays Hammond didn’t 
mean anything to them. The curious part of it is that 
John Hays Hammond meant so much to John Hays 
Hammond. 

It looks very much as if that million a year had given 
him a wrong viewpoint. 


No Reason for Moving 


Wes Private John Allen, of Tupelo, Mississippi, was 
a member of the National Commission for the St. 
Louis Fair, he and Senator Carter, of Montana, also a 
member, visited Arkansas to stir up that State about hav- 
ing an exhibit at the fair. 

They went to Little Rock when the legislature was in 
session, and the lawmakers, anxious to hear the famous 
wit, invited Allen to make a speech. 

“You have a great State here,” began Allen—“‘a great 
State contiguous to my own, Mississippi. I have often pon- 
dered over the fact that many Mississippi 
people have moved to Arkansas and 
have never discovered the reason why. 
We have many undeveloped resources 
in Mississippi, as many as you have here, and 
I cannot understand why our Mississippi people 
have moved over to Arkansas in such great 
numbers, especially as many of them would not have been 
convicted if they had stayed at home and stood trial.” 


Gone but Not Forgotten 


WO negroes stood in front of a florist’s window in 
Washington, looking at a beautiful oleander that was 
on exhibition. 

“My lan’,” said one of them, ‘‘I done wisht I had ’nuff 
money ter buy dat flowah. I’d sho ’nuf send it to my wife 
over in New Yawk.” 

“Tf I had ’nuff money to buy it I’d sho ’nuff send it to 
my wife over in New Yawk, too,” said the other negro. 

“"Gwan, niggah; does your wife live in New Yawk?” 

“She shorely does. Does your wife live in New Yawk?” 

“‘Dat’s de truf. She done lef’ me three years ago.” 

““My wife done lef’ me two years ago, too.” 


Dissolution and Distillation 


MAN who had made his fortune in the West returned 
to his boyhood home in Ohio to spend it. 

“What's become of John Falvey?’’ he asked of some old 
friends he met at the hotel. 

“Oh, he’s dead. Drank himself to death. We buried 
him two years ago.”’ 

“Well, I declare. So old John is gone. 
Jim Robinson? Is he dead, too?”’ 

“Oh, yes; we buried him three years ago. 
himself to death, too.” 

“You don’t tell me. 
Has he passed over?” 

“Yes,” said one of the home folks. ‘“‘Old Peter has been 
gone about a year.” 

“You buried him a year ago. Well, well 

“Oh, no,’”’ was the reply. ‘‘ We didn’t bother to bury 
him. We just poured him back into the barrel.” 


And where is 
He drank 


And where is old Peter Marean? 


Another Theodore 


EFORE the election of November, 1907, President 
Roosevelt was discussing prospects with some friends. 

The talk fell on Ohio where, in Cleveland, Representa- 
tive Burton was making the fight against Tom Johnson. 

“How about Burton?” the President was asked, for 
there had been stories that he was urged to run by the 
President himself. 

‘Oh, Burton is all right,’’ exclaimed the President. ‘‘I 
am sure he will win. I always did like Tom Burton.” 

The President instantly noticed a change in expression 
on the faces of his callers. ‘‘Is it possible,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
I am mistaken in the name? Isn’t he Tom Burton?” 

“No, Mr. President,’’ came solemnly from one of the 
group; ‘‘Mr. Burton’s first name is Theodore.” 
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A Package FREE 
to You to PROVE 
Its SUPERIORITY de 
(Pronou 


The Only Toilet Powder that Gives Comfort 


Nice Toilet Powder is well named for it is practically odo: le 


There’s just the faintest fragrance of violet to be detected 
applying NO-O-DOR but if does not communicate this subtle frag 


NO-O-DOR is the only toilet powder that really gives absol 
freedom from the odor of perspiration. 


So it enables the user to feel at perfect ease in the confidence 
all embarrassment from the odor of perspiration or any other cause 
positively prevented. 


NO-O-DOR does not retard perspiration as do so-called perspirati 
powders and creams. 


NO-O-DOR does in a better, safer way, all that common Talé 
2 powders can do and in addition, NO-O-DOR does many things # 
talcum powder cannot do. . 


NO-O-DOR is antiseptic, cleansing, cooling—it cannot harm t 
most sensitive and delicate skin. 


Because it is the finest, impalpable powder—as soft as down= 
fresh as air— bland, soothing and sanative—a pure and scientificé 
correct composition. 


Try it for yourself— 
Put any common talcum powder on the back of one hand. 


Then put NO-O-DOR on the back of the other hand. 


And you will see how much softer, smoother and clearer NO-O-DO! 
leaves your skin. 


These alone are the very best of reasons why you should t 


NO-O-DOR for every purpose of the Toilet, Bath and Nursery. 


The additional advantages to be gained through the usd 
NO-O-DOR make it decidedly preferable to talcums-- 


But NO-O-DOR’S strongest recommendation to people of refin 
ment is in the fact that it does not “perfume” the user so its use can b 
detected. 


NO-O-DOR simply keeps you naturally sweet, clean, wholesome 
cool and comfortable. 


You are not offensively “scented” as with perfum 
powders and similar preparations which cannot smoth 
bodily odors by their strong perfume, but simply cause 
very offensive mixture of odors. 


THE NO-O-DOR 
For All Purposes of the” 
Far Superior to Commi 


has None of the Disady 
it has Many Advantagt 


an aid 
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You may send me your booklet and a package of 
By NO-O-DOR, as a sample, Free. 
ee My drugeist? Ss name is 


oupon or ae SARE Soe es em acc 
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“HE sensation imparted by NO-O-DOR can only be compared to 
that delightful, cool, clean, refreshing sense of luxurious bodily 
comfort which is experienced after bathing. 

And this wholesome atmosphere of sweet cleanliness constantly 

ounds the users of NO-O-DOR. 

Because NO-O-DOR neutralizes and de-odorizes every odorous and 

omforting impurity brought to the surface of the body through per- 

ation or other causes and so no offensive or harmful residue collects 

n the skin. 

Thus NO-O-DOR enables you to keep sweet and retain your appear- 

> of fresh cleanliness— makes dressing comfortable and keeps you 

ing cool and comfortable on the hottest day of summer and in warm, 
yded rooms all the year round. 

Summer and winter it is an every-day requisite of the toilet to every- 

of refinement—a luxurious necessity to the scientific and hygienic 
of the skin. 

NO-O-DOR keeps the complexion clear and healthy — the skin soft, 

oth, cool, fresh and comfortable — indoors and out of doors — in heat 

old — in all conditions of weather and climate. 

Its bland, soothing, cooling, healing properties prevent and bring 

ant relief from all affections of the skin, such as sunburn, wind- 

4, prickly heat, rashes, itching, irritation, inflammation, chafing, 

oping, redness. 

NO-O-DOR is refreshing — soothing — delightful after bathing or 
ying. 

And in the nursery it is indispensable—one of its most valuable uses 
; application to the clothing of infants where contact with the skin is 
to cause chapping and irritation. 

Its action is soothing and bland, though very effective, and the little 

is kept comfortable. 

It brings instant relief to painful, perspiring, burning, aching, swollen, 
1 feet—makes tight-fitting and new shoes feel easy, and keeps the feet 
| and comfortable. 

NO-O-DOR is sold by all first-class druggists at twenty-five cents. 
‘re are no substitutes for NO-O-DOR. Your.druggist can fill your 
er. If he won't, we will, by mail. 

Guarantee: NO-O-DOR is guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction. If 
oes not suit you, return the half empty box 
| your money will be refunded. 

Now — cut out the coupon above or send us 
ostal with your own and your druggist’s name 
| address and we will send you a package of 
-O-DOR free, as a sample, to conclusively 
ve its superiority to you, and a booklet, tell- 

about NO-O-DOR and ail its uses. 

Don’t Delay — Write Now — This Offer is Open 
a Limited Time Only. 


Y¥, STATION G-1, JEANNETTE, PA. 
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John Burnit’s Son Fools with Electric Lighting Politics and 
Electrocutes a Lot of Genuine Money 


VE 

HAT night, though rather pre- 
T occupied by the grave conse- 

quences that might ensue on 
this flat-footed defiance of Stone 
and his crowd, he went to the 
theatre with Jack Starlett and 
Jack’s sister and mother. As they 
seated themselves he bowed gravely 
across the auditorium to Agnes and 
Aunt Constance Elliston, who, with 
“Uncle Dan,” were entertaining a 
young woman relative from 
Savannah. He did not know how 
the others accepted his greeting; 
he only saw Agnes, and she smiled 
quite placidly at him, which was 
far worse than if she had tilted her 
head. Through two dreary, inter- 
minable acts he sat looking at the 
stage, trying to talk small talk with 
the Starletts and remaining abso- 
lutely miserable; but shortly after 
the beginning of the last act he was 
able to take quite a new and gleeful 
interest in life, for the young woman 
from Savannah came fluttering into 
the Elliston box, bearing in tow the 
beautiful and vivacious Mrs. Frank 
L. Sharpe! 

Bobby turned his opera-glasses 
at once upon that box, and pressed 
Jack Starlett into service. Being 
thus attracted, the ladies of the 
Starlett box, mystified and unable 
to extract any explanation from the 
two gleeful men, were compelled, 
by force of cireumstance and curi- 
osity, also to opera-glass and lorg- 
nette the sufferers. 

Like the general into which he 
was developing, Bobby managed 
to meet Agnes face to face in the 
foyer after the show. Tears of mor- 
tification were in her eyes, but still 
she was laughing when he strode up 
to her and with masterful authority 
drew her arm beneath his own. 

“Your carriage is too small for 
four,’ Bobby calmly told Mr. 
Elliston, and, excusing himself from 
the Starletts, deliberately con- 
ducted Agnestoahansom. As they 
got well under way he observed: 

“You will notice that I make no 
question of being seen in public with one 
who occupies a theatre box with the notori- 
ous Mrs. Sharpe.” 

“Bobby!” she protested. ‘‘Violet did 
not know. The Sharpes visited in Savan- 
nah. His connections down there are quite 
respectable, and no doubt Mrs. Sharpe, 
who is really clever, held herself very cir- 
cumspectly.” 

“Fine!” said Bobby. ‘‘ You will notice 
that I am quite willing to listen to you. 
Explain some more.”’ 

. “Bobby!” she protested again, and then 
suddenly she bent forward and pressed her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

Bobby was astounded. She was actu- 
ally erying! In a moment he had her in 
his arms, was pressing her head upon his 
shoulder, was saying soothing things to her 
with perfectly idiotic volubility. For an 
infinitesimally brief space Agnes yielded to 
that embrace, and then suddenly she 
straightened up in dismay. 

“Good gracious, Bobby!”’ she exclaimed. 
“This hansom is all glass!”’ 

He looked out upon the brilliantly 
lighted street with a reflex of her own con- 
sternation, but quickly found consolation. 

“Well, after all,’ he reflected philosoph- 
ically, ‘‘I don’t believe anybody who saw 
me would blame me.” 

“You're a perfectly incorrigible Bobby,”’ 
she laughed. ‘‘The only check possible to 
put upon you is to hold you rigidly to busi- 
ness. How are you coming out with the 
Brightlight Electric Company? I have 
been dying to ask you about it.” 

“T have a telephone in my office,” he 
reminded her. 

“Tam completely ignoring that ungen- 
erous suggestion,” she replied. 

“Tt wasn’t sportsmanlike,”’ he penitently 
admitted. ‘‘ Well, the Brightlight Electric 
is still making money, and Johnson has 
stopped leaks to the amount of at least 
twenty thousand dollars a year, which 
will permit us to keep up the ten per cent. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 


HENRY RALEIGH 


Caught Ripley Below the Ear and Dropped Him Like a Beef 


dividends, even with our increased capi- 
talization, and even without an increase of 
business.”’ 

“Glorious!” she said with sparkling 
eyes. 

““Too good to be true,” he assured her. 
“They'll take it away from me.” 

“‘ How is it possible?”’ she asked. 

“Tt isn’t; but it will happen, neverthe- 
less,’’ he declared with conviction. 

He had already begun to spend his days 
and nights in apprehension of this, and as 
the weeks went on and nothing happened his 
apprehension grew rather than diminished. 

In the mean time Consolidated Ilumina- 
ting and Power Company went pompously 
on. The great combine was formed, the 
fifty million dollars’ worth of stock was 
opened for subscription, and the company 
gave a vastly expensive banquet in the 
convention hall of the Hotel Spender, at 
which a thousand of the city’s foremost 
men were entertained, and where the clev- 
erest after-dinner speakers to be obtained 
talked in relays until long after midnight. 
Those who came to eat the rich food and 
drink the rare wine and lend their coun- 
tenances to the stupendous local enterprise, 
being shrewd business graduates who had 
cut their eye-teeth in their cradles, smiled 
and went home without any thought of 
investing; but the hard-working, econom- 
ical chaps of the offices and shops, men 
who felt elated if, after five years of slavery, 
they could show ten hundred dollars of 
savings, glanced in awe over this magnifi- 
cent list of names in the next day’s papers. 
If the stock of the Consolidated Illumina- 
ting and Power Company was considered 
a good investment by these generals and 
captains and lieutenants of finance, who, of 
course, attended this Arabian Nights ban- 
quet as investors, it must certainly be a 
good investment for the corporals and 
privates. 

Immediately vivid results were shown. 
Immense electric signs, furnished at less 


than cost and some of them as big as the 
buildings upon the roofs of which they 
were erected, began to make new constella- 
tions in the city sky; buildings in the prin- 
cipal downtown squares were studded, for 
little or nothing, with incandescent lights 
as thickly as wall space could be found for 
them, and the men whose only automobiles 
are street cars awoke to the fact that their 
city was becoming intensely metropolitan; 
that it was blazing with the blaze of Paris 
and London and New York; that all this 
glittering advancement was due to the 
great new Consolidated Illuminating and 
Power Company, and more applications for 


' stock were made! 


Every applicant was supplied, but the 
treasury stock of the company having been 
sold out, the scrip had to come from some 
place else, and it came through devious, 
secret ways from the holdings of such men 
as Stone and Garland and Sharpe. 

During this grand orgie of illumination 
the election came on; the price of gas and 
electricity went gloriously and recklessly 
down, and the men who were identified 
with the triumphantly successful new illu- 
minating company were the leading figures 
in the campaign. The puerile “reform 
party,” the blunders of whose incompetence 
had been ridiculous, was swept out of exist- 
ence; Garland was elected mayor by the 
most overwhelming majority that had ever 
been known in the city, and with him was 
elected a council of the same political faith. 
Sam Stone, always in the background, 
always keeping his name out of the papers 
as much as possible, came once more to the 
throne, and owned the city and all its in- 


habitants and all its business enterprises | 


and all its public utilities, body and soul. 


VIT 
NE night there was no light in the 
twelve blocks over which the Bright- 
light Company had exclusive control, nor 
any light in the outside districts it supplied. 
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; 7 Alcohol 
With Appliances 


Smokeless, paorics and Econom- 
ical. Absolutely safe. Won medals 
wherever exhibited. 


"4" Coal 


or Kerosene, 


. japanned or 
nickelled, for home use; 
galvanized, with brass rail- 
ing and fount, for marine 
purposes; cost about 1 
cent per hour to operate. 


No. 100. Light One Burner, $3. 

No, 101. One Burner, 104 x ¢ 
1014, $4. Marine, $5.50. No. 101 

No. 102. Two Burners, 11 x 20%, $7... Marine, $ 9.00 

No. 103. Three Burners, 114x314, 10... ” 13.00 

No, 160. Camping, travelling, automobiling outfit, cooker, 
quart boiler, frying pan, egg tray, tea ball, $1.50. 


Lamps 


45 Candle power, photometric 
test. No trimming; unaffected 
by drafts; cleaned once a year; 
cost about 1 cent per hour to 
operate. 


No. 201. Oto Burner, complete with 
tripod, mantle and chimney, 
fitting any D, No. 3, (1% in.) col- 

Jar Jainpicce ca, ue) 

Oto Table, Hanging or Bracket 
Lamp, in brass. or nickel, com- 
plete... 3. «ss re 5.00 

No. 205. Oto Burner with stand- 


0) Flatirons 


generating their own 
smokeless, odorless heat, 
cost % to 1 cent per hour 
to operate; 4 lbs., $4; 71bs., 
$5; 4 lbs., with travelling 
case, $6. 

Secure Oto Appliances from your dealer. If he 
does not carry them order direct from us, Send 
Jor our booklet and give your dealer’s name. 


Agents Wanted 


~) Thurnaue 


No. 301-302 


Dept. A 
310-318 Sixth Ave. 
New York 


YOU WANT 
A PIPE 


to carry without spilling 

the ashes or tobacco, lighted or unlighted, in 

your vest, trousers or coat pocket, to smoke 

in an auto, while playing golf, on a boat, in 
a high wind, or anywhere, buy the 


Peach Pipe 


Stem swings over bowl making a cover, so contents 
cannot spill when pipe is not in use. Wind shield pre- 
vents ashes from setting fire to clothing or inflamma- 
bles. Made of genuine French briar and has solid 
vulcanized rnbber stem. Ask 
your dealer for it or 


Send $1.00 to Leavitt & Peirce = 
Dept. 2, United States Selling 
Agents, Cambridge, Mass., 
and the pipe will be mailed. 
Send for circular. 
Special terms to the trade. 
Manufacturers atl 
PEACH PIPE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


The rapid and continued 
| increase in the number of our 
depositors is the best argu- 
ment we can offer to prove 
that BANKING BY MAIL 
is safe, convenient and satis- 
factory to depositors in all 
parts of the world, 


4 Our free booklet ‘* M”’ will 
be sent on request. 


‘AND TRUST CO!" CLEVELAND 0” 
Capital and Surplus 6% Million Dollars 


Southern California 


Best place on earth to plant money 
and watch it grow and grow with 
it. Enclose 5c in stamps for reli- 
able information. Address 


Dept. A, Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. 


This was the first time in years that the 
company, equipped with an emergency 
battery of dynamos which now proved out 
of order, had ever failed for an instant of 
proper service. Candles, kerosene lamps 
and old gas fixtures, the rusty cocks of 
which had not been turned in a decade, 
were put hastily in use, while the streets 
were black with a blackness particularly 
Stygian, contrasted with the brilliantly- 
illuminated squares supplied by the Con- 
solidated Company. All night long the 
mechanical force, attended by the worried 
but painfully helpless Bobby, pounded and 
tapped and worked in the grime, but it was 
not until broad daylight that they were 
able to discover the cause of trouble. For 
two nights the lights ran steadily. On 
the third night, at about seven-thirty, they 
turned to a dull, red glow, and slowly died 
out. This time it was wire trouble, and 
through the long night as large a force of 
men as could be mustered were tracing it. 
Not until noon of the next day was the 
leak found. It wasa full week before that 
section of the city was for the third time 
in darkness, but when this occurred the 
business men of the district, who had been 
patient enough the first night and enduring 
enough the second, loosed their reins and 
became frantic. 

At this happy juncture the Consolidated 
Company threw an army of canvassers 
into those twelve monopolized blocks, and 
the canvassers did not need to be men who 
could talk, for arguments were not neces- 
sary. The old, worn-out equipment of the 
Brightlight Electric, and the fact that. it 
was managed and controlled by men who 
knew, nothing whatever of the business, its 
very president a young fellow who had 
probably never seen a dynamo until he 
took charge, were enough. 

Bobby, passing over Plum Street one 
morning, was surprised to see a large gang 
of men putting in new poles, and when he 
reached the office he asked Johnson about 
it. In two minutes he had definitely ascer- 
tained that no orders had been issued by 
the Brightlight Electric Company nor any 
one connected with it, and further inquiry 
revealed the fact that these poles were 
being put up by the Consolidated. He 
called up Chalmers at once. 

“T knew I’d hear from you,’ said 
Chalmers, ‘‘and I have already been at 
work on the thing. Of course, you saw 
what was in the papers.”’ 

“No,” confessed Bobby. 

“You should read them every morning,” 
scolded Chalmers. ‘‘The new city council, 
at their meeting last night, granted the 
Consolidated a franchise to put up poles 
and wires in this district for lighting.” 

“But how could they?’’ expostulated 
Bobby. ‘Our contract with the city has 
several years to run yet, and guarantees us 
exclusive privilege to supply light, both to 
the city and to private individuals, in those 
twelve blocks.”’ 

“That cleverly unobtrusive joker clause 
about ‘reasonably satisfactory service,’”’ 
replied Chalmers angrily. ‘‘By the way, 
have you investigated those accidents very 
thoroughly?” : 

Bobby confessed that he had not. 

“T think it would pay you to do so. I 
am delving into this thing as deeply as I 
can, and with your permission I am going 
to eall your father’s old attorney, Mr. Bar- 
rister, into consultation.” 

““Go ahead, by all means,” said Bobby, 
worried beyond measure. 

At five o’clock that evening Con Ripley 
came jauntily to the plant of the Bright- 
light Electric Company. Con was the 
engineer, and the world was a very good 
joke to him, although not such a joke that 

e ever overlooked his own interests. He 
spruced up considerably outside of working 
hours, did Con, and, although he was near- 
ing forty, considered himself very much a 
ladies’ man, also an accomplished athlete, 
and positively the last word in electrical 
knowledge. He was donning his working 
garments in very leisurely fashion when a 
short, broad-shouldered, thick-set young 
man.came back toward him from the office. 

“You’re Con Ripley,” said the new- 
comer by way of introduction. 

““Maybe,” said Con. ‘‘Who are you?” 

“T’m the Assistant Works,” observed 
Professor Henry H. Bates. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Ripley in some wonder, 
looking from the soft cap of Mr. Bates to 
the broad, thick tan shoes of Mr. Bates, 
and then back up to the wide-set eyes. ‘‘I 
hadn’t heard about it.” 

NOL” eee eee Mr. Bates. ‘‘ Well, I 
came in to tell you. I don’t know enough 
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about electricity to say whether you feed 
it with a spoon or from a bottle, but I’m 
here, just the same, to notice that the juice 
at through the wires all right to-night, all 
right.”’ 

“The h-ll you are!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Ripley, taking sudden umbrage at both 
tone and words, and also at the physical 
attitude of Mr. Bates, which had grown 
somewhat threatening. ‘All right, Mr. 
Works,” and Mr. Ripley began to step out 
of his overalls; ‘“‘jump right in and push 
juice till you get black in the face, while I 
take a little vacation. I’ve been wanting a 
lay-off for a long time.” 

“You'll lay on, Bo,” dissented Mr. 
Bates. ‘‘ Nix on the vacation. That’s just 
the point. You’re going to stick on the 
job, and I’m going to stick within four feet 
of you till old Jim-jams Jones shakes along 
to get this morning’s morning; and it will 
be a sign of awful bad luck for you if the 
lights in this end of town flicker a single 
flick any time to-night.”’ : 

“Ts that it?’ Mr. Ripley wanted to 
know. ‘‘And if they should happen to 
flicker some what are you going to do 
about it?” 

“T don’t know yet,” said Biff. “IT’ll 
knock your block off first and think about 
it afterward!” 

Mr. Ripley hastily drew his overalls 
back on and slipped the straps over his 
shoulders with a snap. 

“You'll tell me when you're going to do 
it, won’t you?”’ he asked banteringly, and, 
a full head taller than Mr. Bates, glared 
down at him a moment incontempt. Then 
he laughed. ‘‘I’ll give you ten to one the 
lights will flicker,’”’ he offered to bet. “I 
wouldn’t stop such a cunning chance for 
exercise for real money,” and, whirling 
upon his heel, Mr. Ripley started upon his 
usual preliminary examination of dyna- 
mos and engines and boilers. 

Quite nonchalantly Mr. Bates, puffing 
at a particularly villainous stogie and with 
his hands resting idly in his pockets, swung 
after Mr. Ripley, keeping within almost 
precisely four feet of him. In the boiler- 
room, Ripley, finding Biff still at his heels, 
said to the fireman, with a jerk of his thumb 
over his shoulder: 

“Rocksey, be sure you keep a good head 
of steam on to-night if you’re a friend of 
mine. This is Mr. Assistant Works back 
here, and he’s come in to knock my block 
off if the lights flicker.” 

“Rocksey,” a lean man with gray beard- 
bristles like pins and with muscles in 
astounding lumps upon his grimy arms, 
surveyed Mr. Bates with a grin. 

“Ring a bell when it starts, will you, 
Con?” he requested. 

To this Biff paid not the slightest atten- 
tion, gazing stolidly at the red fire where it 
shone through the holes of the furnace 
doors; but when Mr. Ripley moved away 
Biff moved also. Ripley introduced Biff in 
much the same terms to a tall man who was 
oiling the big, old-fashioned Corliss, and a 
sudden gleam came into the tall man’s eyes 
as he recognized Mr. Bates, but he turned 
back to his oiling without smile or com- 
ment. Ripley eyed him sharply. 

“You'll hold the sponge and water 
bottle for me, won’t you, Daly?” he asked, 
with an evident attempt at jovial concili- 
ation. 

Daly deliberately wiped the slender nose 
of his oil can and went on oiling. 

“What’s the matter?’’ asked Ripley 
with a frown. ‘‘Got a grouch again?”’ 

“Yes, I have,’’ admitted Daly without 
looking up, and shrugged his shoulders. 

“Then cut it out,” said Ripley, ‘“‘and 
look real unpeeved when somebody hands 
you tickets to the circus.” 

From that moment Mr. Ripley seemed 
to take a keen delight in goading Mr. 
Bates. He took a sudden dash half-way 
down the length of the long room, as if 
going to the extreme other end of the plant, 
then suddenly whirled and retraced his 
steps to meet Biff coming after him; made 
an equally sudden dart for the mysterious 
switch-board, and seized a lever as if to 
throw it, but suddenly changed his mind, 
apparently, and went away, leaving Mr. 
Bates to infer that the throwing of that 
particular lever would leave them all in 
darkness; later, with Biff ready to spring 
upon him, he threw that switch to show 
that it had no important function to per- 
form at all. To all these and many more 
ingenious tricks to humiliate him, Mr. 
Bates paid not the slightest attention, 
but, as calmly and as impassively as Fate, 
kept as nearly as he could to the four-foot 
distance he had promised. 
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It was about ten o’clock when Biff, 
interested for a moment in the switch- 
board, suddenly missed Ripley, and look- 
ing about him hastily he saw the fireman 
standing in the door of the boiler-room 
grinning at him, while the other workmen 
—all of whom were of the old régime— 
were also enjoying his discomfort; but 
Daly, catehing his eye, nodded signifi- 
cantly toward the side-door which led upon 
the street. It was an almost imperceptible 
nod, but it was enough for Biff, and he 
dashed out of that door. Half a block 
ahead of him he saw Ripley hurrying, and 
took after him with that light, catlike run 
which was the height of effortless and 
noiseless speed. Ripley, looking back 
hastily, hurried into a saloon, and he had 
scarcely closed the door when Biff entered 
after him, in time to see his man standing 
at the telephone, receiver in hand. It was 
the work of but an instant to grab Ripley 
by the arm and jerk him away from the 
‘phone. Quickly recovering his balance, 
with a lunge of his whole body Ripley shot 
a swift fist at the man who had interfered 
with him, but Biff, without shifting his 
position, jerked his head to one side and 
the fist shot harmlessly by. Before another 
blow could be struck or parried, the bar- 
tender, a brawny giant, had rushed be- 
tween them. 

“Let us alone, Jeff,’ panted Ripley. 
“T’ve got all I can stand for from this rat.”’ 

““Outside!”’ said Jeff with cold finality. 
“You can beat him to a pulp in the street, 
Con, but there’ll be no scrimmage in this 
place without me having a hand in it.” 

Ripley considered this ultimatum for a 
moment in silence, and then, to Biff’s sur- 
prise, suddenly ran out of the door. It was 
a tight race to the plant, and there, with 
Biff not more than two arms’ length behind 
him, Ripley jerked at a lever hitherto 
untouched, and instantly the place was 
plunged into complete darkness. 

““There!’”’ screamed Ripley. 

A second later Biff had grappled him, 
and. together they went to the floor. It 
was only a moment that the darkness 
lasted, however, for tall Tom Daly stood 
by the replaced switch, looking down at 
them in quiet joy. Immediately with the 
turning on of the light Biff scrambled to 
his feet like a cat and waited for Ripley to 
arise. It was Ripley who made the first 
lunge, which Biff dexterously ducked, and 
immediately after Biff’s right arm shot out, 
eatching his antagonist a glancing blow 
upon the side of the cheek; a blow which 
drew blood. Infuriated, again Ripley 
rushed, but was blocked, and for nearly a 
minute there was a swift exchange of light 
blows which did little damage; then Biff 
found his opening, and, swinging about the 
axis of his own spine, threw the entire force 
of his body behind his right arm, and the 
fist of that arm caught Ripley below the 
ear and dropped him like a beef, just as 
Bobby came running back from the office. 

“What are you doing here, Biff? What’s 
the matter?’’ demanded Bobby, as Ripley, 
dazed, struggled to his feet, and, though 
weaving, drew himself together for another 
onslaught. 

‘Matter!’ snarled Biff. ‘‘I landed ona 
frame-up, that’s all. This afternoon I saw 
Sharpe and this Ripley together in a bum 
wine-room on River Street, swapping so 
much of that earnest conversation that the 
partitions bulged; and I dropped to the 
double-cross that’s being handed out to 
you. I’ve been trying to telephone you 
ever since, but when I couldn’t find you I 
cea right down to run the plant. That’s 
al ” 


“You're all right, Biff,’ laughed Bobby, 
“but I guess we’ll call this a one-round 
affair, and I’ll take charge.” 

“Don’t stop ’em!” cried Daly savagely, 
turning.to Bobby. ‘‘Hand it to him, Biff. 
He’s a crook and an all-around sneak. He 
beat me out of this job by underhand 
means, and there ain’t a man in the place 
that ain’t tickled to death to see him get 
the beating that’s coming to him. Paste 
him, Biff!” 

‘‘Biff!”? repeated Mr. Ripley, suddenly 
dropping his hands. ‘‘ Biff who?” 

“Mr. Biff Bates, the well-known and 
justly celebrated ex-champion middle- 
weight,”’ announced Bobby with a grin. 
““Mr. Ripley—Mr. Bates.” 

“Biff Bates!’’ repeated Con Ripley. 
“Why didn’t some of you guys tell me this 
was Biff Bates? Mr. Bates, I’m glad to 
meet you.’”’ And with much respect he 
held forth his hand. 

“Go chase yourself,” growled Mr. Bates 
in infinite scorn. 
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The Same THERMOS 
Bottle Keeps Contents 


Ice Cold 72 Hours, or 
Steaming Hot 24 Hours 
Fill a THERMOS Bottle with 


steaming hot coffee, and it will still be 
steaming hot when you want to drink 
it. Or filla THERMOS Bottle with 
ice cold lemonade, and it will still be 
ice cold when you're ready for it. The 
THERMOS Bottle is the great mod- 
em necessity for Motoring, Yachting, 
Picnicking, Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing 
or Traveling. There’sa Thermos Basket 
for 6 bottles— also leather case for 2. 


And you'll find plenty of use for 
THERMOS. Bottles at home. If 
there’s a baby in the house— keep its 
milk at feeding temperature day or 
night in THERMOS Bottles. If one 
of the family is sick—keep nourish- 
ment and drinks, hot or cold as re- 
quired, always ready at the bedside in 
THERMOS Bottles. 


The THERMOS Bottle is made 
with a vacuum, so that heat and cold 
cannot get in or out. Lasts a lifetime. 
No chemicals. Filled, cleaned, 


emptied same as any ordinary bottle. 


Sold everywhere. Tf your dealer will not 
supply you, we will ship prepaid on receipt 


of price. Pints, $3.75; Quarts, $5.75. 
Over 700,000 sold in 1907. 


Patented in all countries — 
beware of infringements. 
Write today for Free Book- 
let about the Thermos Bottle. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
533 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Ripley replied with a sudden volley of 
abuse, couched in the vilest of language, 
but to this Biff made no reply. He dropped 
his hands in his coat pockets, and, consider- 
ing his work done, walked over to the wall 
and leaned against it, awaiting further 
developments. 

“Daly,” asked Bobby sharply, breaking 
in upon Ripley’s tirade, “‘are you compe- 
tent to run this plant?” 

“Certainly, sir,’ replied Daly. “I 
should have had the job four years ago. 
I was promised it.” 

“You may consider yourself in charge, 
then. Mr. Ripley, if you will walk up to 
the office I'll pay you off.” 


VIII 


OBBY, jubilant, went to see Chalmers 
next day. The lawer listened gravely, 
but shook his head. 

“T’m bound to tell you, Mr. Burnit, 
that you have no case. You must have 
more proof than this to bring a charge of 
conspiracy. Ripley had a perfect right to 
talk with Sharpe or to telephone to some 
one, and mere hot-headedness could ex- 
plain his shutting off the lights. Your 
overenthusiastic friend Bates has ruined 
whatever prospect you might have had. 
Your suspicions once aroused, you should 
have let your man do as he liked, but 
should have watched him and caught him 
in a trap of some sort. Now it is too late. 
Moreover, I have bad news for you. Your 
contract for city lighting is ironclad, and 
cannot be broken, but I saw to-day a paper 
signed by an overwhelming majority of 
your private consumers that the service is 
not even ‘reasonably satisfactory,’ and 
that they wish the field open to competi- 
tion. With this paper to back them, 
Stone’s council granted the right to the 
Consolidated Company to erect poles, 
string wires and supply current. We can 
bring suit if you say so, but you will 


lose it.” 
“Bring suit, then!’ ordered Bobby 
vehemently. ‘‘Why, Chalmers, the con- 


tract for the city lighting alone would cost 
the Brightlight money every year. The 
profit has all been made from private con- 
sumers.”’ 

“That’s why you’re losing it,’ said 
Chalmers dryly. ‘‘The whole project is 
very plain to me now. The Consumers 
and the United Companies never cared to 
enter that field, because their controlling 
stockholders were also the Brightlight con- 
trolling stockholders, and they could get 
more money through the Brightlight than 
they could through the other companies; 
and so they led the public to believe that 
there was no breaking the monopoly the 
Brightlight held upon their service. Now, 
however, they want to gain another stock- 
jobbing advertisement by driving you out 
of the field. They planned from the first 
to wreck you for just that purpose—to 
make Consolidated stock seem more desir- 
able when the stock sales began to dwindle 
—and they are perfectly willing to furnish 
the consumers in your twelve blocks with 
current at their present ridiculously low 
rate, because, with them, any possible 
profits to be derived from the business are 
insignificant compared to the profits to be 
derived from the sale of their watered 
stock. The price of illumination and 
power, later, willsoar! Watchit. They’re 
a very bright crowd,” and Mr. Chalmers 
paused to admire them. 

“In other words,” said Bobby glumly, 
“‘T am what Biff Bates told me I would be 
—the goat.” 

‘Precisely,’ agreed Chalmers. 

“Begin suit anyhow,”’ directed Bobby, 
“‘and we'll see what comes of it.’’ 

Two days later he was surprised to see 
Sharpe drop in upon him. 

“‘T understand you are bringing suit 
against the Consolidated for encroachment 
upon your territory, and against the city 
for abrogation of contract,’’ began Sharpe. 

“Yes,” said Bobby. 

“Don’t you think it rather a waste of 
money, Mr. Burnit? I can guarantee you 
positively that you will not win either 
suit.” 

“T’m willing to wait to find that out.” 

‘““Nouse,’”’ said Sharpeimpatiently. ‘‘I’ll 
tell you what we will do, Mr. Burnit. If 
you care to have us to do so, the Consoli- 
dated, a little later on, will absorb the 
Brightlight.’’ 

‘‘On what terms?”’ asked Bobby. 

“Tt all depends. We might discuss that 
later. There’s another matter I’d like to 
speak with you about. Stone wants to see 
you, even yet. I want to tell you, Mr. 
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Burnit, he can get along a great deal better 
without you than you can without him, 
as you are probably willing to admit by 
now. But he still wants you. Go and see 
Stone.” 

““On—what—terms—will the Consoli- 
dated now absorb the Brightlight?’’ de- 
manded Bobby sternly. 

‘‘Well,” drawled Sharpe, with a com- 
plete change of manner, ‘‘the property has 
deteriorated considerably within a remark- 
ably short space of time, but I should say 
that we would buy the Brightlight for three 
hundred thousand dollars in stock of the 
Consolidated, half preferred and half com- 
mon.” 

‘And is this your very best offer?”’ 

“The very best,” replied Sharpe, making 
no attempt to conceal his exultant grin. 

“Not on your life!’’ declared Bobby. 
““T’m going to hold the Brightlight intact. 
I’m going to fulfill the city contract at a 
loss, if it takes every cent I can scrape 
together, and then I’m going to enter poli- 
ties myself. I’m going to drive Stone and 
his crowd out of this city, and we shall see 
if we cannot make a readjustment of the 
illuminating business on my basis instead 
of his. Good-day, Mr. Sharpe!”’ 

“Good-day, sir,’ said Sharpe, and this 
time he laughed aloud. 

At the door he turned. 

“T’d like to call your attention, young 
man, to the fact that a great many very 
determined gentlemen have announced 
their intention of driving Mr. Stone and 
his associates out of this city. You might 
compare that with the fact that Mr. Stone 
and his friends are all here yet, and on top,”’ 
and with that he withdrew. 

“Tf I may be so bold as to say so,’”’ said 
Mr. Applerod, worried to paleness by this 
foolish defiance of so great and good a man, 
‘‘you have made a very grave error, Mr. 
Burnit, very grave, indeed. It is suicidal 
to defy Mr. Sharpe, and through him Mr, 
Stone!” 

“Will you shut up!” snarled Johnson to 
his ancient work-mate. ‘‘Mr. Burnit, I 
have no right to take the liberty, but I am 
going to congratulate you, sir. Whatever 
follies inexperience may have led you to 
commit, you are, at any rate, sir, a man, 
like your father was before you!”’ and by 
way of emphasis Johnson smacked his fist 
on his desk as he glared in Mr. Applerod’s 
direction. 

“Tt’s all very well to show fight, John- 
son,’’ said Bobby, a little wanly, ‘‘ but just 
the same I have to acknowledge defeat. I 
am afraid I boasted too much. Chalmers, 
after considering the matter, positively re- 
fuses to bring suit. The whole game is 
over. I have the Brightlight Company on 
my hands at a net dead loss of every cent 
I have sunk into it, and it cannot pay mea 
penny so long as these men remain in power. 
I am going to fight them with their own 
weapons, but that is a matter of years. In 
the mean time, my third business attempt 
is a hideous failure. Where’s the gray 
envelope, Johnson?” 

“Tt is here,’’ admitted Johnson, and from 
his file took the missive in question. 

As Bobby took the letter Agnes came 
into the office and swept toward him with 
outstretched hand. 

“Tt is perfectly shameful, Bobby! I 
just read about it!”’ 

“So soon?’’ he wanted to know. 

She carried a paper in her hand and 
spread it before him. In the very headline 
his fate was pronounced. Brightlight 
Electric Tottering to Its Fall,’’ was the 
cheerful line which confronted him, and 
beneath this was set forth the facts that 
every profitable contract heretofore held 
by the Brightlight Electric had been taken 
away from that unfortunate concern, in 
which the equipment was said to be so 
inefficient as to render decent service out 
of the question, and that, having only re- 
maining to it a money-losing contract for 
city lighting, business men were freely pre- 
dicting its very sudden dissolution. The 
item, wherein the headline took up more 
epee than the news, wound up with the 
climax statement that Brightlight stock 
was being freely offered at around forty, 
with no takers. 

To her surprise, Bobby tossed the paper 
on Johnson’s desk and laughed. 

“‘T have been so long prepared for this 
bit of ‘news’ that it does not shock me 
much,” he said; ‘‘moreover, the lower this 
stock goes the cheaper I can buy it!”’ 

“Buy it!’”’ she incredulously exclaimed. 

“Exactly,” he stated calmly. ‘I pre- 
sume that, as heretofore, I’ll be given 
another check, and I do not see any better 


place to put the money than right here. I 
am going to fight!” 

‘‘Beg your pardon, sir,’ said Johnson. 
“Your last remark was spoken loud enough 
to be taken as general, and I am compelled 
to give you this envelope.”’ 

Into his hands Johnson placed a mate to 
the missive which Bobby had not yet 
opened, and this one was inscribed: 


To My Son RoserRT Upon His 
DECLARATION THAT HE WILL 
TAKE Two STARTS AT THE 
SAME BUSINESS 


Bobby looked at the two letters in frown- 
ing perplexity, and then silently walked 
into his own office, where Agnes followed 
him; and it was she who closed the door. 
He sat down at his desk and held that last 
letter of his father’s before him in dread. 
He had so airly built up his program; 
and apprehension told him what this letter 
might contain! Presently he was conscious 
that Agnes’ arm was slipped across his 
shoulder. She was sitting upon the arm of 
his chair, and had bent her cheek upon his 
head. So they read the curt message: 


To throw good money after bad is 
likesprinkling salt ona cut. Itonly in- 
tensifies the pain and don’t work much 
of a cure. In your case it is strictly 
forbidden. You must learn to cut 
your garment according to your cloth, 
to bite off only what you can chew, to 
lift no more than you can carry. Your 
next start must not be encumbered. 


““He’swrong!’’ declared Bobby savagely. 

“But if he is,’’ protested Agnes, ‘“‘ what 
can you do about it?”’ 

“Tf his bequests are conditional I shall 
have to accept the conditions; but, never- 
theless, I am going to fight; and I am 
going to keep the Brightlight Electric!”’ 

Mechanically he opened the other letter 
now. The contents were to this effect: 


To My Son RoBERT UPON His LOSING 
MONEY IN A PUBLIC SERVICE 
CORPORATION 


Every buzz-saw claims some fingers. 
Of course you had to be a victim, but 
now you know how to handle a buzz- 
saw. The first point about it is to 
treat it with respect. When you 
realize thoroughly that a buzz-saw is 
dangerous, half the danger is gone. 
So, when your wound is healed, you 
might go ahead and saw, just as a 
matter, of accomplishment. Bobby, 
how I wish I could talk with you now 
for just one little half hour. 


Convulsively Bobby crumpled the letter 
in his hand and thetears started to hiseyes. 

‘‘Bully old dad!” he said brokehly, and 
opened his watch-case, where the grim but 
humor-loving face of old John Burnit 
looked up at his beloved children. 

“‘And now what are you going to do?” 
Agnes asked him presently, when they 
were calmer. 

“‘Fight!’’ he vehemently declared. ‘‘ For 
the governor’s sake as well as my own.” 

“T just found another letter for you, 
sir,’ said Johnson, handing in the third 
of the missives to come in that day’s mail 
from beyond the Styx. It was inscribed: 


To My SON ROBERT UPON THE OCCASION 
oF His DECLARING FIGHT AGAINST 
THE POLITICIANS WHO ROBBED HIM 


Nothing but public laziness allows 
dishonest men to control public 
affairs. Any time an honest man puts 
up a sincere fight against a crook 
there’s a new fat man in striped 
clothes. If you have a crawful and 
want to fight against dirty politics in 
earnest, jump in, and tell all my old 
friends to put a bet down on you for 
me. I’d as soon have you spend in 
that way the money I made as to buy 
yachts with it; and I can see where 
the game might be made as interesting 
as polo. Go in and win, boy. 


“And now what are you going to do?” 
Agnes asked him, laughing this time. 

“‘Fight!’’ he declared exultantly. ‘I’m 
going to fight entirely outside of my 
father’s money. I’m going to fight with 
my own brawn, and my own brain and my 
own resources and my own personal fol- 
lowing! Why, Agnes, that is what the 
governor has been goading me to do. It is 
what all this is planned for, and the gov- 
ernor, after all, is right!” 

Editor’s Note—The fourth in this series of 
stories will appear in an early number. 
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A Poor Pair 


of Suspenders Can Ruin the 
Work of the Most Careful Tailor 


Gordon Suspenders never grow longer— 
once fit they stay fit—no need of raising the 
buckles to shorten them, as is necessary with 
all-elastic suspenders in which the rubber 
weakens, causing the trousers to hang loosely. 
Gordon Suspenders keep your trousers from 
bagging at the knees and the bottoms from 
trailing in the dust. Most tailors advise 
wearing suspenders with no rubber in the 
shoulder parts. 

Compare Gordons with the suspenders 
you now wear and with others you see ad- 
vertised, or any your dealer has in stock. 
You will find Gordons to be the lightest and 
the strongest. They are the ONLY sus- 
penders guaranteed for one year. Gordons 
have the neatest back—no frills—no bulky 
attachments —no useless leather or metal. 
The Gordon back slides smoothly with every 
move and leaves your shoulders free and easy. 
There’s enough of the best rubber in the back 
ends to relieve the strain on the back buttons 
when you bend, but Gordons have NO 
RUBBER in the shoulder parts. 


The Gordon Sliding Back HN 
takes the place of rubber i | 


OUR ONE YEAR GUARANTEE — If ends 
break within one year we givenew ends FREE. 
If other parts break within one year we 
give a new pair of Gordon Suspenders FREE. 

4 sizes: 33 for men 5 foot 6 and shorter, 35 and 37 for 
medium sized men. 40 for tall men. Size is on every pair. 

If your dealer has no Gordons he should be willing to get 
them for you. If not, then buy of us by mail, 50c a Pair 
Postpaid. 

If you’re not satisfied with Gordons 

after a week’s wear we will return your 

money. Please try your home stores first. 
When ordering mention length from back suspender button 
over shoulder to front suspender button. 


GORDON MFG. CO.,277 Main St. , New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Dont buy ANY heater 
before reading this book 


Steam or 


Spencer sw.c, Heater 


cuts coal bills 30” to 60%, 
by using No. 1 Buck- 
wheat ($2 to $3 per ton 
cheaper than large coal). 


It has the only practical 
magazine feed (water-jack- 
eted) hence requires atten- 
tion only once a day in ordi- 
nary weather (twice in 
severe). Its combination re- 
turn-tubular and water-tube 
construction is the fastest | 
steaming device known. | 


These claims have been 
proven by 20 years’ success. 
Our catalog is sent free — 
everyone interested in heat- 
ing should have it. 


Spencer. Heater Co. 


200 COMMONWEALTH BLDG.’ SCRANTON, PA. 


They earn 
$2,500 to $10,000 a year 


We fit you to pass the C. P. A, Examina- 
tion and equip you for practice anywhere. { 
Our instruction is individual—no classes. . 
Course embraces Theory of Accounts, Practi- 
cal Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Law 
—also Bookkeeping and Business Practice, 
Write to-day to Dept. N, mentioning 
subject that interests you. 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, INC. 
27-29 East 22d Street, New York 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3books forinventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 
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Or the Perils 
of a 
Great City 


AMES ADAMS was directing envel- 

opes on the top floor of a modern 

skyscraper when his employer, an 
unscrupulous man, said to him: ‘‘ James, 
I am going into the inner office. If 
Mr. Rogers calls say that I have gone 
out to lunch.” 

James rose to his full height, which 
was four feet one, and, casting his pen 
upon the floor, he said: “‘I will not lie 
for all the employers in Christendom.”’ 

“T do not ask you to lie for all the 
employers in Christendom; I simply ask 
you to lie for me.” 

“Well, I won’t lie for you, then,” said 
the boy stoutly. 

David Fairfax, his employer, was a 
choleric man, and hastily drawing out his 
jack-knife he raised his right arm and 
made a vicious lunge at the poor boy, 
who, to save himself, jumped through 
the glass door of the office. Although 
he cut his clothes to shreds, he escaped 
without a scratch and rushed through 
the hallway to the express elevator that 
was about to descend thirty stories to the 
ground. James looked over his shoulder 
and saw his employer, doubly angry now, 
for the plate glass was expensive. Mr. 
Fairfax had his right arm raised and the 
knife was clutched in it. Quick as 
thought the poor boy jumped into the 
elevator and said: “Save me. I am 
pursued.” 

The elevator man was friendly to 
James and he did his best. He dropped 
like a shot, but the sudden strain was 
too much for the rope and it broke, and 
James and the man were hurled down- 
ward two hundred feet, down, down, it 
seemed to certain destruction. During 
that time the elevator man thought of 
all the events in his boyhood in a far-off 
State, and James, not to be outdone, 
thought of just as many things in his 
own childhood. 

It looked for a few seconds as if 
Mr. Fairfax would have to get another 
office boy, but when the car had dropped 
twenty stories it stuck and the two terri- 
fied occupants forced a door and escaped 
with no further injuries than bruised 
heads. As they rushed from the box of 
death James saw his employer, with his 
right hand raised, going down in another 
elevator. The awful knife was still in his 


grasp. 

“Saved,” cried the youthful James, 
and breathed a prayer of thanksgiving, 
but at the third inhalation he saw a 
baleful glare in front of him and the awful 
ery of ‘“‘Fire!’’ was heard. The great 
building was in flames, and the two 
unfortunate men were still ten stories 
from the ground. With a speed born 
of fear and nursed by desperation James 
and the elevator man jumped down flight 
after flight of stairs, now bruising an 
ankle, now an elbow, but never breaking 
ee. 

he street is almost gained when James 
encounters his vengeful employer, who 
has left the elevator to search for his 
office boy, and who now raises his gleam- 
ing knife on high to plunge it into his 
eart. 


Ah, my poor boy, it is all up with you. 
If you had but consented to that one 
little falsehood the elevator would not 
have taken occasion to drop with you, 
the building —but stay, the building must 
have been on fire before you refused, and 
So your noble stand for truth has brought 
you nearer the street than you would 
otherwise have been. Still, now it is all 
up with you 

t this moment there was a terrific 
explosion and James felt himself blown 
up, up, up to the roof. 

He thought of all the events of his 
childhood that he had forgotten to think 
about on his way down. He was power- 
less to do anything but think as he sailed 
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impotently toward high heaven. Up, 
up, up until the roof was reached and 
then 

And then the walls fell out with a 
hideous crash. Not two feet behind him 
he caught a glimpse of the angry face 
of Mr. Fairfax, also blown in air, the 
knife clenched and raised, vengeance 
still possessing him. 

By a miracle James sailed through 
the air on a piece of cornice and landed 
in the street below without breaking 
any bones. Out of the cloud of dust he 
rose and made his way through piles of 
débris to the sidewalk. 

“Safe at last!” cried the poor boy in 
a choked voice, but he spoke too soon. 
In New York no one is safe, yet. 

“Ha, I have found you!” yelled a 
voice at his elbow, and turning, he saw 
his wicked employer raising his knife to 
plunge it into his heart. 

With a wild cry James sought the 
middle of the street and ran headlong 
for a block, when there was another 
frightful explosion, and a manhole over 
which he was passing blew up and hurled 
him a hundred feet into the air. Hewas 
sure that the end had now come. He 
once more rehearsed the events of his 
childhood, although the task was grow- 
ing wearisome. Life in the city was too 
rapid and death was too slow. He 
silently breathed another prayer, for 
restful oblivion this time, but at that 
moment another manhole blew up and 
he saw his enemy rising after him, the 
knife in his hand, his arm raised to 
plunge it into his defenseless body. 
Death, yes, but not at the hands of this 
remorseless and uncompromising em- 
ployer. There must still be some loop- 
hole of escape in so large a city as the 
Metropolis. Yes, there it was above 
him, the air-hole in a political banner 
stretched across the street. But even 
as he grabbed it Mr. Fairfax clutched 
at its companion air-hole and began 
swinging over to where the poor boy 
hung. His right hand was now occu- 
pied, but in his mouth the gleaming 
blade was temporarily resting. 

Ah, what a time for hate! When he 
might have dropped the knife and talked 
with the boy about the unconvention- 
ality of their meeting ground—if meet- 
ing ground it could be called so far up 
in the air—he did nothing but mutter 
curses that the blade divided and ren- 
dered inarticulate but none the less 
malevolent. Hatred while hanging from 
a political banner is thrice hatred. 

Nearer and nearer swung the diabolic 
employer, but James did not lose his 
head. Far below him he saw a brand- 
new awning. He knew that a broken 
fall was better than a sheer one, and just 
as Mr. Fairfax seized the blade with his 
right hand James dropped, and, bounc- 
ing from the awning, landed on his feet 
on a newly-made, and consequently soft, 
tar pavement. 

But it is not the upright alone who 
escape peril. Mr. Fairfax dropped also, 
and he landed on a truck loaded with 
bales of rags, bounding from them to the 
back of one of the horses and thence to 
the same tar pavement. 

Not knowing where he was going 
James ran right into a swiftly-moving 
trolley, and his employer followed. Fair- 
fax was stunned, but James escaped 
unhurt and vaulted over the dashboard 
and paid his fare, hoping that when 
Mr. Fairfax came to his senses he would 
not see him. 

The car was stopped, a crowd gath- 
ered and an ambulance was sent for. 
Into it the senseless form of Mr. Fairfax 
was laid. James breathed his third 
prayer, this time returning to the thanks- 
giving form, and the ambulance started 
for the hospital. 
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For Style, Coolness and Comfort 
During Warm Weather 
Michaels-Stern 
Smart Coat-and-Trousers Suits 


are unquestionably the best clothes 
to wear. They are perfect speci- 
mens of high-class tailoring, dis- 
tinctive in style, and they fit in every 
size as though tailored to order. 
Our clothing keeps its shape. 


Ask the Wearer what he thinks of 
Michaels-Stern Fine Clothing 


$12 to $35 


Write for booklet ‘‘M,’’ ‘‘Styles from Life,’’ : 
covering Men's ‘‘ Correct Dress'’ for Spring and 
Summer, and “‘ Useful Law Pointers,’’ FREE. 


MICHAELS, STERN & CO. 


Manufacturers 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Identifies 
it 


The Sweaty Man 


Those who perspire freely can avoid the 
discomfort and odor of excessive per- 
spiration by dusting the body after the 
bath with the best of all talcum powders— 


Lehn & Fink’s 


Talcum Powder 


It is put up in large 5-inch glass jars which 
are sold by druggists at 25c. Nearly all 
druggists have it = 
—the rest can 
easily get it for 
you. 


Free 
Sample 


that will enable ( "4 


you to learn by 
actual use the 
superiority of 
this powder, 
sent upon re- 
quest. \ 


Lehn & Fink , 
125 William St. 
New York 


H Exceptional opportunity 
Manufacturers Permanent Business Offer paca: idee oles 


parlors for most attractive comfortable shoe for men and women 
ever offered public; many special features. Every person possible 


customer. Kyshion Komfort Shoe Co.,11 R South St., Boston. 
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Hitherto the perils had been from with- 
out, but now James was assailed by one 
within. His various adventures had been 
too much for him, and now that he deemed 
himself secure he fainted dead away. 

“Put him in that ambulance,’ said a 
man of ready wit, and all unconscious of 
the danger to which they were exposing the 
poor boy, they stopped the ambulance, 
lifted him up and laid him alongside his 
prostrate employer. 

Why could not Mr. Fairfax have re- 
mained senseless until the unfortunate 
clerk had been placed on a cot at some dis- 
tance from his own? It is not for us to say 
why. Suffice it for us to state that on the 
way to the hospital the wicked man re- 
covered consciousness, and when he saw 
who it was that lay by his side he raised his 
right hand and attempted to plunge the 
jack-knife into the heart of his victim. 

Praised be unmanageable automobiles! 
Once in a while they do a service. An 
empty one that had gotten away from its 
owner ran pell mell into the ambulance just 
as the knife was descending, and once more 
James was saved, for both were thrown 
violently to the street. 

Even now if James had been willing to 
tell a lie for his employer he might have 
ended his troubles, but he would not think 
of such a thing. He rose to his feet, was 
hotly pursued by Mr. Fairfax, and ran with 
the speed of a greyhound down a side 
street to the river front. His fainting spell 
had rested him considerably. 

Once and once only he looked over his 
shoulder, and then he saw the old familiar 
sight of the knife, ascendant, threatening. 

A wharf, a stringpiece, the river. The 
water is icy, but James can swim. Now 
surely his employer is balked. 


Playing on the Gamblers’ Maxim 


PECULATION is too elastic a word, 
S that is why there are so many varying 
opinions on the subject. It applies 
equally well to legitimate investment and 
to illegitimate gambling, and it is to the 
fact that the faults of anything appeal more 
strongly to the mind than do its good 
points that the sentiment may beattributed 
which is more or less hostile to Stock Ex- 
change methods to-day. 

The brokers, in giving their side of the 
question, naturally lay stress upon the 
economic theory of the Stock Exchange and 
elaborate upon truths as to the necessity 
for these institutions which nobody with 
sense can deny or wishes to deny. Where 
they fail is in overlooking the difference 
between theory and practice, in shutting 
their eyes to evils which are patent, but 
with which they see no possibility of doing 
away and probably do not desire to abolish. 

The use of credit, both theoretically and 
practically, is an absolute necessity. The 
trouble is that, in practice, this use too 
often becomes an abuse, and Stock Ex- 
change methods smooth the path for this 
abuse. The exchanges all over the country 
showed this to be true in the recent panic. 
The first step taken in steadying the 
machine down was to put a stop to all 
marginal operations. ‘‘ Buy outright or not 
at all,’ became the instructions, and deeply 
surprised and grieved were the multi- 
tudinous speculators when they heard it. 
Where a man could only buy ten shares of 
stock as against one hundred for his thou- 
sand dollars his profits on a rise were 
correspondingly cut down, and he looked 
witha gambler’s contempt on the legitimate 
gain from the transaction. There, in a 
nutshell, is the main evil with Stock Ex- 
change methods. To the average specu- 
lator it isa gamble pure and simple, and he 
plays the game like a gambler. 

The brokers say that if a man devoted 
the same amount of care to investigating 
his stocks’ value as he does to looking into 
a piece of real estate he is about to buy, for 
instance, there would be less losses; but is 
it true? An investor or a speculator can 
inspect a piece of real estate and can use 
his best judgment as to its probable appre- 
ciation and speculate accordingly. If a 
man, however, wishes to buy one hundred 
shares of Union Pacific, is Mr. Harriman 
going to inform him that, in the course of a 
week or so, he intends to raise the dividend 
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Ah, gentle reader, you do not know that 
kind of employer. He is seldom if ever 
balked until the last chapter, or, if he be 
balked, he is but retarded for a time, and 
his venom takes occasion of delay to grow 
more poisonous. 

Mr. Fairfax could swim, and being older 
he could swim better than the boy could. 
Slowly but surely he overhauled the chil- 
ling child and the boy decided to sink. 
This was no mere man, but a devil who 
was following him so inevitably. 

But hold! What is that that hurtles 
through the air? It is a life-line. A tug 
has seen the two swimmers and the boy is 
now being pulled on board. First the boy 
and then the man are saved, and for the 
time being, all enmity forgotten, they 
stand shivering in front of the furnace. 
But this era of good feeling is not fated to 
last. As soon as Fairfax, the man of im- 
placable purpose, felt the rich red blood 
once more coursing through his veins he 
raised the glittering but slightly rusty 
blade on high - 

Cr-r-r-rash!! 

Horror on horror’s head! A Fall River 
steamer has cut the tug in two. James 
clutches at something and the crew clutch 
at other things, and a moment later they 
are en route to Boston and the tug lies at 
the bottom of the East River. 

James, being bashful, lost himself among 
the crowds of passengers and escaped 
attention. Soon hunger forced him to go 
aft to the dining-saloon. He had seen 
nothing of Mr. Fairfax, and, wicked as the 
wish seemed, he hoped that he had remained 
in the East River. 

The head waiter guided him down the 
room past groups of gayly-dressed and 
merrily-talking diners and placed him at a 


upon it six per cent. or vice versa? There 
is so great a chance to-day that the quoted 
value of a security may equally as well bea 
manipulated value as a real value that 
every speculator realizes he is doing busi- 
ness in a state but little removed from 
blindness. Hence he takes advantage of 
the marginal method of buying or selling, 
putting up only a small percentage of the 
purchase money and using his broker’s 
credit for the remainder. Theoretically he 
wishes to become a part owner in a railroad, 
say, and, after paying down a portion of 
the purchase price, obtains enough money 
to settle in full by putting a heavy mort- 
gage on his share of the property. Pre- 
sumably, he intends to reduce the mortgage 
or to sell out at a profit what he has bought. 
Practically he pays a thousand dollars for 
one hundred shares of stock in the road, 
puts in a stop-loss order for a point or two 
below where he bought the stock, and bets 
on his judgment that the value of that 
stock will rise. Does he plan to stay in 
that railroad business until he makes the 
profit for which he invested? Does he 
plan to put up more margin if the value of 
that stock declines? Does he wait to 
make good as he would do in a small. busi- 
ness of his own? Generally speaking, no. 
He limits his losses at the start and gets 
out quickly when he finds his judgment 
wrong. He plays on the gamblers’ maxim, 
‘Let profits run, but cut short losses.” 
Stop gambling on margins and the worst 
evil of stock speculation will be done away 
with. —K. W. E. 


The Work of the Capper 


EGITIMATE trading in stocks, or the 

buying of same outright, does no harm 

and never will, but the margin trade is the 
curse of this country. 

Some years ago I was connected with a 
Stock Exchange house, presumably as bond 
salesman, but in reality to influence busi- 
ness, or, more plainly, to act as ‘‘capper”’ 
for the game. It is against the rules of the 
exchange to hire any one for this purpose, 
so arrangements are made (with a good 
drawing account) with a representative of 
the bond department. This drawing ac- 
count runs from five thousand dollars to 
twenty thousand dollars a year, depending 
on the amount of business one is able to 
influence. 

In the three years I stayed with this job 
I saw more people go broke than ever went 


table where sat one man, and he was Mr. 
Fairfax! 

‘“Merey, mercy!’’ cried James, seeing 
the right hand dive into the pocket and 
recognizing the inevitable sequence. 

Mr. Fairfax for answer laughed wildly 
and every diner turned and looked at him. 
He rose to his feet, stepped toward James, 
and then—then he played his part and had 
an attack of apoplexy. 

For a moment all was confusion. James 
seized the knife, and making his way out- 
side, he plunged it into the seething waters. 
The knife gone, he forgot that Mr. Fairfax 
was his enemy and gave orders that he be 
taken to Boston, where he saw that he was 


lodged in a reasonably moderate hotel, nor | 


did he leave him until he recovered con- 


’ sciousness. 


Apoplexy is sometimes a cure for hatred, 
and it was even so in the case of Mr. Fair- 
fax. When he was able to leave Boston he 
went to New York and sent for James. 

‘‘James,”’ said he, ‘‘I feel that I was 
wrong in asking you to tell that lie. If Mr. 
Rogers comes hereafter the new office boy 
will tell him that we have gone to lunch 
together, and it will be the truth. This 
day I make you my partner.” 

James felt strangely happy. He knew 
that he would not receive as much money 
as before, for business was not good, but it 
is not every one who is a partner at sixteen. 

There is an altar and there is a Miss 
Fairfax In course of time it is likely that 
James will lead Miss Fairfax to the altar. 
But if he had said Mr. Fairfax was out to 
lunch he might have been an office boy to 
this day, and then Miss Fairfax would not 
have consented to be led by such as he. 
Virtue may seem like a will-o’-the-wisp, but 
she lands us in Elysium. 


—By Our Readers 


broke on the ponies or at faro. A new 
man landed for a one-hundred share ac- 
count, which he could handle with safety, 
would soon be led to trade in larger lots, 
and shortly would be beyond his depth and 
a crash in the market would wipe him out 
completely. A straight faro bank offers 
better returns on the money than does 
Wall Street. 

Being in the game myself it is very little 
money that I ever lost at it, and I hold no 
animosity toward Wall Street, although 
brokers are a cold-hearted bunch of “ tight- 
wads”’ when it comes to helping a man that 
has gone broke at the game. Their in- 
terest ceases when he doesn’t respond to 
the margin call, and his account is closed. 

I have left the game and gone back on 
the road where my salary is not as high, but 
where I don’t have to be drinking all the 
time to keep my position. 

Recently a customer who, through hard 
work and close attention to business for 
fifteen years, had built up a splendid 
business, found a shortage in his cashier’s 
accounts of twenty thousand dollars. 
Stocks had done this. Had this cashier 
been compelled to buy his stock outright 
and hold it he would not have been tempted, 
but five hundred or a thousand dollars at a 
time was small, and a good winning he cal- 
culated would repay the borrowed amount. 
Now this man has lost the work of a life- 
time. 

I know of many like this case. We had 
a man trading with one of our branch 
offices in New England. He was a bank 
cashier in a town about a hundred miles 
distant. He was operating under an as- 
sumed name and had his confirmations 
mailed to a post-office box in his home 
town under this assumed name. The firm 
I was with knew this, still they accepted 
business from the man. I think he is ‘‘in”’ 
for seven years. The amount was con- 
siderable. 

Stock Exchange houses know the danger 
and seduction of margin trading and will 
not allow their own employees to play the 
game, and no Stock Exchange house will 
accept business from an employee of 
another exchange firm. 

It is the margin trading that should be 
prohibited, or at least a fifty-point margin 
should be required on every share of stock 
traded in. Trading on margin as it is now 
conducted is a gambling game, pure and 
simple, with the deck stacked and no chance 
for the player to cut or deal or match the 
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SIMONDS 
SAWS 


DOZEN and one things you 
A could ‘‘fix’’ yourself; odds 
and ends of repairing, con- 
veniences about the house which 
you could easily construct ; youcan 


think of a score and more; these 
make a good saw mighty handy. 


Simonds Saws are the BEST 
and they ARE the best 


Simonds Saws do not chew the wood, — 
do not stick, but cut clean and easily. | 
Because of the specially tempered 
steel in them, steel made in Simonds | 
mills, especially for Simonds Saws, 

and used only for Simonds Saws. 


WARRANTED See that this trade- 

“@i mark is etched 

ontheblade. Itiden- 

Gres, tifies the genuine and 

H HOU : assures Simonds 
a quality. 


SIMONDS MFG. COMPANY 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York 
Portland 


New Orleans 
Seattle 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


The GREATEST “‘small "’ Comforts in Traveling 


LITHOLIN WATERPROOFED 


LINEN COLLARS and CUFFS 


They cut down baggage and expense, and keep 
onealways looking neat with fine linen, withont 
laundering. When soiled, they wipe perfectly 
clean and white as new, withadamp cloth. Be- 
ing linen, they look it. Not celluloid orrubber. 4 
Never wilt, crack orfray. In all thelateststyles. 


Collars 25c Cuffs 50c 


If not at your dealer's, send, giving styles, size, 
number wanted, with remittance and we will matl, 
Postpaid, Booklet of styles free on request. 


THE FIBERLOID CO., Dept. 4,7 Waverly Place, New York 


Well located Pacific Coast timber lands at from $1.00 
to $2.00 per thousand feet stumpage, and at lower 
prices when not so favorably located. Western com-_ 
mercial development and railroad building will soon 
make all coast timber tracts accessible. NOW IS THE 
TIMETOBUY. Ihandle lands only where title is based 
on Government patents. Quarter sections and larger 
tracts averaging from 20M to 100M feet per acre. 


JOHN F. SOULE, 112 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
an invalid’s greatest 


Wheel Chairs 
=e comfort. We offer 


over 75 styles of these easy, self-propelling and 
Invalid’s Rolling Chairs, with latest im- 
provements. Ship direct from factory 
to you, freight prepaid, and sell on 


Dae THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
zi Liberal Discounts to all sending | 
for free Catalogue NOW. 


A Wheel Chair is often) 


ie 
(aA GORDON MFG. CO. , 
GAC) 595 Madison Ave., TOLEDG, 0. 
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Taft’s Life and Speeches. — 
Official edition, with chapter by President Roosevelt. Only $1.00. 

Big terms to agents. Freight paid. Outfit ready. Send ten cents 

postage. ZIEGLER CO.,263 Fourth St., Philadelphia, — 
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shuffle. A mangoing up against itshouldn’t 
squeal if he is separated from his money. 
The prohibiting of margin trading, 
however, would protect the widow, the 
orphan and others whose funds are in trust 
hands; it would protect the banks, the 
business man who trusts his employees, and 
finally would protect the man who is weak 
and listens to the flatteries and jollyings 
of brokers and cappers. Bop. 


The Odd Chance 


HE office of the best class of exchange 
Hi proker is to the average country 
broker’s office as is the buffet of the swellest 
hotels to the lowest grog-shops of New 
York. Both offices deal in the same mer- 
chandise, but they deal in it under differ- 
ent conditions. 

I doubt if Mr. Clews and men of his high 
character have any conception of the kind 
of men running brokers’ offices in interior 
country towns. Some of these country 
brokers are intelligent and high-minded, 
but they are lamentably few. Their office 
is generally located in the rear of a barber 
shop or on the upper floors, back, of some 
office building, and is owned or managed by 
a man without financial or moral standing 
who has made a contract with some large 
private-wire brokerage firm on a com- 
mission basis. 

The place is patronized by the townsmen 
and farmers of the surrounding country, 
nene of whom has any idea of the value 
of any stock, but who buys or sells as the 
broker advises. These speculators have no 
intention of ever receiving or delivering 
the property in which they trade, and are 
merely betting on the rise or fall of the 
market from hour to hour and are being 
constantly urged on by the broker, who 
‘must earn commissions, to take small prof- 
its and trade often. 

The result in the end is always loss, and 
soon the broker’s business falls off from 
lack of new traders, and the few who have 
hung on to the last wake up some morning 
to the fact that their broker has quietly 
left town the evening before, taking with 
him their credit balances. 

Then the traders who lost money specu- 
lating and those who lost because of the 
absconding of the broker demand of their 
representatives in the State legislatures an 
act to suppress trading in grain, stocks and 
cotton on margins, and the better class of 
the townsmen urge the same legislation 
because they see their neighbors losing 
money they cannot afford to lose and their 
families suffering in consequence. The 
trades made by these men were, in every 
respect, made in the same manner as they 
would have been ‘made had they dealt 
direct with a New York or Chicago 
Exchange member, and the result is the 
same—loss. 

I have known only one man, in twenty- 
five years’ experience in the speculative 
brokerage business, who quit speculating 
with a profit. He made his first trade in 
futures with me, closed that trade with a 

rofit and went South on a pleasure trip. 

e died while away. I firmly believe there 
is not a speculator in grain, stocks or cotton 
in the world to-day who pays the regular 
commissions and carrying charges whose 
speculative account does not show a net 
loss to him. 

The reason is that if he makes one dollar 
per share on one hundred shares of stock he 
gets one hundred dollars less the commis- 
sion of twenty-five or seventy-five dollars 
net, and if he loses one dollar per share 
he loses one hundred dollars plus the 
commission, or a hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. 

There are so many things which cause 
the markets to decline when one thinks 
they should advance that no man has more 

han an even chance of reading the future 
correctly. Burdened with a commission 
charge of twenty-five dollars he has no 
more chance of making money than if he 
threw up a silver dollar and bet a hundred 
and twenty-five dollars against seventy- 
five dollars that it would come down 
“heads” more 
often than ‘‘tails.”” 
In other words, it 
isonlya question of 
time when thecom- 
Mission charges 
willeat up hisentire 
capital. Hehasalso 
another serious in- 
fluence working 
against him, that 
is, his propensity 
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to take small profits and large losses. I do 
not mean, of course, to say that speculators 
do not sometimes make profits, but they 
do not quit speculating with a profit. 

The man is not yet born who can pay 
full commissions and make money specu- 
lating. When such men as Kershaw, 
Leiter and Heinze, who paid no com- 
missions, lose fortunes, what chance has the 
average outsider with his handicap of from 
thirty to fifty per cent. ? 

The evil of speculation is in the fact that 
it causes loss to people who do not under- 
stand the danger in it and who speculate 
without a proper knowledge of the business, 
lured by tips and advice from dishonest 
brokers, who, if they knew their advice was 
sound, would not be in the brokerage 
business, but on the floors of the exchanges 
making fortunes for themselves. 

Personally I will weleome the day when 
all dealing on margins is abolished and the 
sending broadcast over the country of 
continuous quotations is prohibited. 'Then 
there will be no gambling in futures. 
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Took the Steward In 


N 1895 and 1896 I had been working as 
steward of one of the largest country 
clubs in New Jersey, and as I had been 
getting a good salary, and rooms and living 
for self and family, I had been able to save 
about twenty-five hundred dollars. 

One day, while engaged in a game of 
billiards with Mr. R., one of the members, 
who was president of a large company, he 
told me of some of his ventures and deal- 
ings in Wall Street and advised my doing 
the same, proposing to introduce me to his 
firm of brokers, and suggesting that I pur- 
chase one hundred shares of Reading Rail- 
road stock, which was, at that time, around 
twenty-four or twenty-five dollars per 
share. 

I was one of the most veritable lambs 
that ever went to the slaughter, and 
straightway hied me to that broker’s office 
and bought one hundred shares of Reading 
at 2414, including commission, per share, 
and put up a margin of two hundred dol- 
lars. For two weeks that stock steadily 
advanced, until one fine morning I woke up 
to the fact that it was selling around 
3414-14, and that I had a clean profit of 
six hundred dollars. 

“Well, well!” says I to myself (just like 
that). ‘‘ Well—well! this game’s all to the 
cheese. 

‘“However, here’s where little Willie’d 
better take his profits while they’re there.”’ 

So I stepped to the telephone booth of 
the club, called up my brokers and ordered 
them to sell at anything above 30. Mr. 
H., one of the firm, was on the wire, 
and immediately started in to dissuade me 
from selling (you would almost have 
thought that my profit was coming out of 
his pocket). He finally informed me that 
my friend Mr. R. was then in the office and 
said that he would ask him to speak to me. 
Mr. R. came, told me that he had five 
hundred shares of Reading, and some 
thousand of other shares, including C. B. 
& Q., C. R. I. & P. and People’s Gas, and 
that conditions for a further advance were 
all good; that he was going to hold his and 
advised me to do the same, saying that, if 
anything should arise to make him change 
front, he would call me up. So I held on. 
The next morning came news of the blow- 
ing up of the Maine in Havana Harbor. 
Of course, the shock was first felt by sensi- 
tive stocks and they went tumbling. My 
breakers—brokers (I can’t seem to get 
that word right) called me up for more 
margin, which I hurried over with. Again 
they called and I put up more; and then 
some more. And then some. My friend, 
Mr. R., had, the very day that I was 
speaking with him over the ’phone from the 
brokers’ office, received a telegram from 
the City of Mexico, calling him there in 
regard to a million-dollar contract, and, not 
wishing to be in the market during his 
absence, had sold out all his stock at a hand- 
some profit. But heneglected to tell me of it. 
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Finally my breakers—let it go at that— 
keenly feeling my losses, advised me to sell, 
and I did—at 151% a share, the lowest 
Reading touched! Perhaps (?) they didn’t 
realize that the market was due for a 
turn? —wW. W. C. 


The Advice that Saved Me 


ees a word of advice given me 
by an older brother—an attorney in 
Chicago. I am a salaried man with 
small amount of cash and wrote asking as 
follows: 

*“Could one speculate safely in grain 
options if he would buy on a good margin 
and always retain sufficient cash to make 
good beyond any possible decline? I have 
money bringing only two per cent., and am 
of the opinion that, by conservative specu- 
lating on Board of Trade options, it could 
be made to produce much better returns 
and be just as safe.” 


The Answer 
“Dear Brother : 

““Yours received and I hasten to reply 
that the letter may not be overlooked by 
any delay. 

“‘ As to your question, I say at once and 
without hesitation, emphatically, no / do 
not go into that business under any cir- 
cumstances; there are so many reasons it 
would take a very long letter to give them 
all. I will, however, give some gathered 
from twenty years’ experience and obser- 
vation of what is going on right here in 
Chicago. 

“Speculating in grain as carried on in 
these days is pure and simple a gambling 
operation, and, although your method 
might be as safe a one as could be adopted, 
every method has in the end been beaten. 
Speculation has impoverished more than 
ninety per cent. of those who have tried it, 
including old and successful operators, men 
of wealth as well as of small means. 

“T have had thousands of chances to 
make what seemed to be sure and con- 
servative deals, both in grain and stocks, 
acting through clients and friends who 
were brokers and experts at the business, 
but I have always kept out and have lived 
to see many of my associates lose all they 
had in the world by that kind of operations. 
A successful deal at first is the worst thing 
that can happen, as it enthuses one and 
leads to the inevitable end, namely, failure 
and loss. 

“There are several reasons why, situated 
as you are or I am, it would be a very 
foolish transaction in my judgment. In 
the first place, watching the markets and 
tending to the deal takes your time to such 
an extent that it greatly interferes with 
your efficiency in your regular work. 
Again, one cannot go into this business 
without his friends and employers finding 
it out, and the moment they find you are 
engaged in that kind of speculation, or 
gambling, you lose their confidence to 
such an extent that you cannot successfully 
do business along legitimate lines. 

“These are my ideas gathered right here 
in Chicago where they play the game every 
hour, and records will sustain these state- 
ments. I have not made them without 
some careful thought. 

“‘T am a firm believer in the theory that 
there is no better investment at present 
than good farm land. A great many here 
are investing all the time and almost with- 
out exception have made it pay. Of course 
two per cent. is a small income, but these 
are dollars that have come hard and I 
should be very, very careful how I invested 
them. I hope you will not think me 
assuming in speaking thus frankly, but 
when you ask my advice—and I take for 
granted you would not ask it unless you 
thought it of value—I consider it my duty 
to give it to you straight. 

“These are flush times, notwithstanding 
a little scare, and the country is filled with 
all sorts of schemes where the sharks are 
fleecing the lambs—look out for them! 
Keep shy of mining stocks, grain specu- 
lations and all get-rich-quick schemes, 
confine yourself to 
legitimate busi- 
ness, and thus 
retain the respect 
and confidence you 
now enjoy, and in 
the long run you 
will have the best 
the world can give 
as a reward for 
faithful service.” 

—V.8.S. 
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in pouch 


The LA-FLAT Belt more than 
supports the trousers. It imparts 
that snug, close- fitting effect the 
smart dressers are striving to obtain. 


The LA-FLAT Belt has no clumsy straps 
nor a loose end to curl. It lays flat around 
the entire waist. The pouch does it. Note 
the neat LA-FLAT' Belt (at top) and the 
untidy, careless appearance of the old 
style belt (at bottom). 


All this superiority of make, 

—all this convenience and tidi- 

ness, yet LA-FLAT Belts cost 
no more than the old style. 


Made in a dozen different leathers with a 
wide choice of exclusive buckle-styles, in 
oxidized, solid bronze, gun metal and rub- 
ber. Two qualities, prices 75 cents and $1.00. 

If your dealerdoesn’t sell LA-FLAT Belts, 
send us your waist measure, color of leather 
and finish of buckles and retail price, and 
we'll prepay the belt to you. 

Booklets showing ‘‘LA-FLAT’’styles free 
upon request. 


THE RUCEL COMPANY l 
59 Ferry Street Newark, N. J. a 


HERE’S THE OLD STYLE 


SAVE Two-Thirds the Cost 


m Every piece is solid oak and is machined, 


smoothed, all ready so anybody can put 
ka it together, making a beautiful heavy 
Mission chair, davenport, table, book- 
shelf in a few minutes. Apply 
=~ the weathered stain (one coat, 
no rubbing), and you have the 
finished piece. 

Every piece and every result is 
guaranteed to be satisfactory in 
@ every way or money refunded. 

5 You save (1) in the factory cost, 
(2)in the factory profit, (3) allthedealer’s 

profit, (4) 35 the freight, (5) finishing 

expense, (6) the expense of crating and - 
packing—making a saving of 4 to %4 : # 
according to the piece. S fs “4 


As she receives it 
Our free catalogue shows many pieces, explains 
everything, It tells why no mechanical ability is 
required to put the pieces together, why you take 
norisk. Send for it today and beautify your home 
or summer cottage for very litthke money. 


Brooks Mfg. Co., 207 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich. 


Originators of the Knock-Down System of Home Furnishing. 


For a smooth writing, easy work- 
ing pen—use the 
Spencerian 


samples, all 

different, sent for 
six cents postage. SX 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., N 
347 Broadway, Wew York. 


A Representative Wanted in Every Shop 


to tell fellow workmen about Vanco Hand Soap. $25.00 to $40.00 per 
month is being made withoutinterfering with regular work. Soon have 
an independent business on the side. Send 10c for full size can and 


particulars. Phe J.T. Robertson Co., Box S, Manchester, Conn. 
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SENSE AND 


The Sincerest Flattery 


HE visit of Elihu Root to the nations 
of South America was intended, as Mr. 
Root will himself assure you, to bring our 
sister democracies a little closer to their 
mother republic, which is bad_ genealogy, 
but mighty good diplomacy. That it was 
good diplomacy is, in fact, shown by the 
traces of Mr. Root’s progress still observ- 
able. Everywhere he set his Massachusetts 
shod foot, everywhere he showed his 
W. ashington-tailored back, and everywhere 
he raised that mellifluous voice which 
used to thrill the classic shades of Rome, 
New York, the people saw, admired and 
imitated Americanisms. 

That is, they imitated where they could, 
but sometimes they only tried to imitate, 
the result of which latter process you may 
still see in a last year’s sign hung out before 
a little restaurant in Buenos Ayres. It 


—s AMERICAN CAFE 
CHAMPAGNE AND FRIED POTATOES 


Just as Good 


At 7 Blinker Street dealt Twist, 

By trade a Substitutionist, 

Who'd prove to you that Left was Right, 
That Black was but a shade of White, 
And ample evidence could find 

To show you didn’t know your Mind. 


For instance: ij you asked for ‘‘ Jink’s 

No Matter What,” he’d hand you “‘ Bink’s”’ ; 
Affirm the difference of a letter 

Just made his Substitute the Better, 

And if you still would ‘“ Jink’s” demand 
He'd grieve that he had None on Hand, 

But ‘‘ Bink’s”’ was Finer, Bigger, Cheaper ; 
For Twist was that sort of Storekeeper. 


Upon the death of Turnand Twist, 

None mourned, for such men are not missed. 

His checks he cashed jor First-class Ticket 

To pass him through the Heav’nly Wicket, 

And strode up to the gorgeous gate 

Where aged Watchman sat in state, 

To whom quoth Twist, a trifle pale, SOR: 

Dear Peter, fit me with a halo; 

And show me your best line of Harps, 

BLL pick me one with Flats and Sharps. 

What’s this year’s mode in Robes and Things ? 

And what's your price for Snow-white 
Wings ?” 


The Watchman said, ‘‘ The White are Out, 
But Black’s the Shade you Want, no doubt, 
And as for Harps—a tip, my lad, 

Our Red-Hot Pitchforks are The Fad: 
Among the Ultra-smarty Set 

You'll find more Forks than Harps, I bet. 
For Halos there is no demand, 

But we have Sulphur still On Hand; 

It’s just as cheap, burns just as well, 

And Soon you'll get to Like the Smell; 
These Robes of Brimstone warp and woof—”’ 
’Twas then Twist glimpsed the Cloven Hoof 
Beneath the Saintlike Watchman’s hem. 
“Took here,’ said he, ‘‘such tricks as them 
I thought I'd left at Number Seven ; 

I didn’t look for such in Heaven.” 


“In Heaven? Well, my dearest Twist, 
You surely are an Optimist! 

Your Ticket reads in terms precise: 

‘To (Substitutors’) PARADISE,’ 

Which is—when spoken of ’fore Ladies— 
In polished language, just NEAR-HADES.” 


— Charlton Lawrence Edholm. 


So Far, No Farther 


Ce KARSNER MILLS is pro- 
fessor of neurology at the University 
of Pennsylvania. His opinions have sent 
almost as many men to asylums as they 
have saved others from the gallows. There 
is, in fact, no subject touching on or apper- 
taining to the brain or the nerves, normal 
or diseased, whereof he has not an opinion, 
and there is no opinion of Doctor Mills 
which is not listened to with respect by his 
fellow-practitioners over all the world. He 
is, for the most part, profoundly technical, 
but, at a recent gathering of medical men, 
he expressed his opinion of faith cures and 
faith curists in a form which even a pro- 
fane layman could understand. 

“The ideal faith curist,’’ said he, ‘‘is the 
faith curist who knows when to keep his 
hands off. I know of one such. He had 
small knowledge of scientific methods of 
treatment, but he was a born diagnostician 
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and he always examined his patients care- 
fully before determining what Heaven 
would do for them. 

“One day there called upon him a suf- 
ferer from some malady or other which you 
and I would call incurable. The healer 
looked him over and discovered as much. 
But did he admit failure? Not for a min- 
ute. He only said: ‘My dear brother, I am 
very sorry, but my experience is that in 
cases of your particular disease the Lord 
makes it a rule never to interfere.’” 


The Girl Who Wrote by Sound 


I advertised jor a shorthand girl 
To write from my dictation, 

And, jrom the answers, pick eda pearl 
(Judged by her application). 

On either Smith or Remington 
No other girl was ‘‘in tt.” 

In shorthand she had often done 
Two hundred words a minute. 


She also wrote she was young and smart, 
And acquainted with business ways ; 
Six dollars a week she'd accept for a start, 
Ij I’d promise an early raise. 

I hired this paragon “‘ojff the bat,” 
She went to work to-day: 

A pert young Miss in a picture hat, 
And a very engaging way. 


She had Pompadour hair and a Marcel wave, 
Tan pumps with a Cuban heel; 

Her fingers were jreighted with gems that gave 
Sparkles almost like real. 

I started her off on a letter to Brown. 
I found she was slow, so I waited 

For her to catch up. At last ’twas all down, 
And this is what I dictated: 


In re your wire of this date 
To buy Amalgamated, 

We counseled you before to wait 
Till we'd investigated. 

When Copper shrinks a point or two, 
We'll fill the order duly. 

If this does not seem wise to you 
Advise, Yours very truly. 


This done she faded from the room 
Into her private lazr, 

Leaving an odor of perfume 
Upon the desert air. 

An hour passed by ere she returned, 
Brown’s letter written out. 

And here it is. I never learned 
What itt was all about: 


Henry, you are out of date, 
Too bad and amble-gaited, 
We can’t sell you at forty-eight 
Till we’ve investigated. 
When the copper drinks a pint or two 
We'll fall toward her, Dooley. 
If this design seems worse to you, 
Devise, Yours very truly. 
— William Hickox. 


The Jingle Smith 


eee people are Occasional Rhymers, 
but Wallace Irwin is the Constant Poet. 
He claims the world’s endurance record 
for continuous jingling, having written a 
newspaper poem every day for three con- 
secutive years. 

Irwin was born up New York State, 
but he was for some years identified with 
California. While a student at Stanford 
University he threw an aged egg ata China- 
man and, despitea brilliant Latin record, was 
expelled. He walked to San Francisco and 
applied to the editor of a small newspaper. 

Irwin’s first assignment was to report a 
meeting of the board of directors of a min- 
ing company. It was worth about ten lines. 
Irwin sat through the meeting and wrote 
four columns about it. The paper went to 
press at one o’clock. At three he showed 

up in the office with his serial story. 

‘Have you got the story?”’ asked the 
editor. 

“Yes,” replied Irwin excitedly. 

“Fine,” said the editor, as he cast it into 


the waste-basket without even looking at it. 


Irwin then decided that even verse- 
writing was easier than the newspaper 
game. He was well known as a poet when 
he came to New York in 1903, where he has 
lived ever since. He had lived on a hill in 
San Francisco, and in order to keep the 
same poetic altitude, now resides on the 
upper floor of a tall apartment-house. He 
writes all his verses out by hand and then 
tunes them up on the typewriter. 

No less clever is his brother, Will Irwin, 
who served his newspaper apprenticeship 


in California, and who came to New York 
in 1905. He gota job on the Sun. When 
he quit that paper last year he was the 
“star’’ reporter. If he had done nothing 
else but his now famous “earthquake 
stunt’”’ he would be always remembered in 
New York journalistic history. This was 
the way of it. 

In broken messages the news had been 
flashed across the continent that San 
Francisco had been wrecked by earth- 
quake, and that the remnants were being 
consumed by fire. The wires were down, 
and it was impossible to get details from 
the coast. The whole reading world hung 
on news from the stricken city, for San 
Francisco was the biggest ‘‘story’’ that had 
happened since the war with Spain. It 
was the sort of hour that tries the soul of 
the managing editor even when the man- 
aging editor is Chester 8. Lord, of the New 
York Sun. What he wanted was a con- 
secutive story that would paint for all 
time the old San Francisco that was totter- 
ing to its ruin. 

“Does anybody here know anything 
about San Francisco,’’ he asked. 

“T lived there for a long time,’ 
Irwin. 

““Then write,’’ was the assignment. 

And Irwin wrote. For hours he fed the 
hungry printers, and when he finished he 
had builded up the story of The City That 
Was—a newspaper classic. 


said 


The Good Intent 


HARLES M. ALEXANDER, the 

evangelist, whose association with 
Doctor Torrey has made him known 
throughout the United States and the 
British Empire, is a man of humor and has, 
of course, frequently had opportunity to 
observe those pitfalls of diction into which 
the excitement of exhortation frequently 
plunges an enthusiast. 

“In New York last winter,” he says, “‘I 
happened to be on the platform when a 
very earnest and zealous pastor was trying 
his best to awaken some enthusiasm in his 
habitually torpid congregation. He told 
his hearers how lethargic they were; how 
their religious sense was dying out, and 
how, if they would save their souls, they 
must not let it die. At last, insisting upon 
this almost to the point of hysteria, he 
fairly shouted: 

“Brethren, if you have one single spark 
of grace remaining, water it—water it!’”’ 


Mates for the Mateless 


[These words are rhymeless: Almost, per- 
son, modest, corner, peril, coffin, chilblain, 
dainty, always, cleanly, outside, nervous, 
absence, hardly, pageant, language.— 
London Chronicle.] 


Poets, as we love to call most 

Every bard that writes a verse on 
Any subject, it 1s almost 

Time to call this London person. 


Though I’m reticent and modest, 
As is every word-adorner, 

This remark, of all the oddest, 
Draws me boldly from my corner. 


“Rhymeless.”” Say it at your peril, 
Ere I order up a coffin. 

Is there no such stone as “‘beryl’’? 

Wide indeed the sleeve I scoff in. 


Though the mention of a chilblain 
Isn’t beautiful or dainty, 
“ There’s a rhyme,” says Mr. Will Blaine, 
He’s authority, now. Ain’t he? 


Be you smooth or wear you Galways, 
Or from Atchison or Henley, 
Rhymes are very easy, always, 
And the sport is—oh, so cleanly ! 


Words are but a showy pageant ; 
Bards are finishers of language 

Unionlaboring—canst imagine ’t ?— 
For a small and daily gang-wage. 


Ij a bard would only grab sense, 
And would think in manner bardly, 
Would he rail at rhymes their absence ? 
Would he doit? Wouldhe? Hardly! 


Turn ’em frontside, inside, outside, 
And the rhymes will surely serve us. 
Why, if I had any doubts I’d 
Be considerably nervous. 
— Franklin P. Adams. 


July 11, 190 


Don’t runtherisk of serious loss }] 
by fire, theft, or carelessness — 
Get your will, your deeds, in- 
surance policies, stocks and 


bonds, private letters and other 
valuable papers into 


Do it at once—Safe Deposit by 
Mail is simple, safe, inexpensive 
—The United States Registered 
Mail Service puts these great 
vaults within easy reach of every 
nook and corner in the world. 


Write for the book on ‘The Safe- 
guarding of Personal Property”— 
You ll be interested. Don't risk delay. 


Carnegie Safe Deposit Vaults 
U. S. Realty Building, New York 
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The 
University of Chicago 


offers 350 of its class-room courses by 
correspondence. One may take up High 
School or College studies at almost any 
point and do half the work for a Bach- 
elor degree. Courses for Teachers, 
Writers, Ministers, Bankers, Farm and 
Home Economists, and future Engi- 
neering, Law, Medical Students. 


. The U.of C., Div.C, Chicago, Ill. 


OUCEST 


COPYRIGHTED REGISTERED BS 


For Porches, Lawns, Tents, Bungalows, Dens 


Combines Hammock, 
Couch and Swing Seat 


Made without or with wind shields as shown 
in picture. Made of heavy canvas, strong 
wood frame and thick mattress with remov- 
able mattress cover. Will hold half a dozen 
pecple) lasts a lifetime ; carefully coveredand 
packed with lines and hooks ready for hang- 
ing—sent anywhere by express or freight, 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


telling more about the advantages and 
uses of this hammock, and price list of 
styles andsizes. The genuine Gloucester 
Hammock is sold only direct by us, the 
makers. Write today for particulars; 
hammock weather is due. 


E.L. ROWE & SON, Inc. ; 
27 Wharf Street, Gloucester, Mass, 


The first and only real Mechanical Intake Valve Motorcycle 
made and marketed in the United States. Thousands in suc- 
cessful use. The only Motorcycle to climb Pike's Peak. 
Full of practical features and improvements. 

The *‘ R.-S."’ line comprises Single and Twin Cylinder ma- 
chines, Tandems, Tricycles, Tri-Cars and Delivery Vans, and 
represents the most value as well as the most advanced motor- 
cycle construction. 

Hundreds of testimonials from every part of United States 
showing ‘* R.-S '' achievements in racing, record making, hill 
climbing and endurance tests sent _/ee with complete illus- 
trated catalogue, on request to Dept. P. 


Reading Standard Company, Reading, Pa. 
Makers: The Renowned Reading-Standard Bicycle. 
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The National Bank of Port Deposit. 

Port Deposit, Md., May 25, 1908: Last August I purchased a 
bottle which I used on a horse 24 years old, for bone spavin, so 
lame he was useless. He could not trot one step, and could not 
keep up in a team work. After using half a bottle of ‘‘ Save-the- 
Horse’’ the horse is absolutely sound. Since last October the horse 
has been used constantly on my farm and asa driver, and no one 
could tell that he had ever been lame. The remainder of the bottle 
cured several cases of scratches and took two large bumps off an- 
other horse. I never hesitate to recommend it. C, H. RECKEPER. 

Breeder of Modern Clydesdale Horses. 

Hebron, Ind.: Inclosed $5.00 for bottle of ‘‘ Save-the-Horse.’’ 
Two years ago I got a bottle to try on a thoroughkpin and it removed 
it I offered one Vet. $20 to do it, as this was a valuable Clydesdale 
mare, but the Vet. failed. NILES & MCMILLAN. 
$ 00 a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send 

. for copy, booklet and letters from business men and 
trainers on every kind of case. Permanently cures Spavin, 
caknge Te Ringbone (except low), Curb, Splint, 

Capped Hock, Windpuff, Shoe Boil, Injured Tendons and all 
lenegs. No scar or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. Dealers 
or Express Paid. Troy Chemical Company, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Learn how to cut clothes for 
men and you are always sure 
of a good-paying position. 
Cutters earn from $1000 to 
$5000 a year and are in de- 
mand everywhere. By our 


Original Simple System 
including Life-Size pat- 


terns, etc., we will teach 
you By Mail how to become 
a first class cutter. Write to- 
day for booklet C. It’s free 
for the asking. 


Rochester Academy of Men’s Clothes Cutting, Inc. 
Beckley Bldg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


YJDSON Freight Forwarding Co. 


Reduced rates on household goods to all 

Western points. 443 Marquette Bldg., Chicago; 1501 

Wright Bidg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boston; 101 
‘Columbia Bldg., San Francisco; 200 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 
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could at the lowest price Maleourt would 
take, yet in spite or that he really cared for 
Malcourt; he secretly admired his intel- 
lectual equipment; feared it, too, and the 
younger man’s capacity for dissipation 
made him an invaluable companion when 
Portlaw emerged from his camp in Novem- 
ber and waddled forth upon his annual 
hunt for happiness. 

Something of this Hamil learned through 
the indiscriminate volubility of his host, 
who, when his feelings had been injured, 
was amusingly naive for such a self- 
centred person. 

“That queer Louis,’’ he confided to 
Hamil over their after-dinner cigars, ‘‘has 
kept me guessing ever since he took com- 
mand here. Half the time I don’t under- 
stand what he’s talking about even when 
I know he’s making fun of me; but, Hamil, 
you have no idea how I miss him.” 

Young Hastings, a Yale academic and 
forestry graduate, did fairly well in Mal- 
court’s place, and was doing better every 
day. For one thing, he knew much more 
about practical forestry and the fish and 
game problems than did Malcourt, who 
was a better organizer than executive. 

He began by dumping out into a worth- 
less and land-locked bass-pond every brown 
trout in the hatchery. He then drew off 
the water in the brown-trout ponds, sent in 
men with seines and shotguns, and finally, 
with dynamite, purged the free waters of 
the brown danger for good and all. : 

‘““When Maleourt comes back,” ob- 
served Portlaw, “‘you’ll have to answer for 
all this.”’ 

“Tl won’t be questioned,’”’ said Hastings, 
smiling. 

“Oh! 
next?”’ 

“‘Tf I had the money you think of spend- 
ing on ruined castles’’—very respectfully 
— ‘‘T’d build a wall in place of that mesh- 
wire fence.”’ 

“Why?” asked Portlaw. 

“The wire deceives the grouse when 
they come driving headlong through the 
woods. My men pick up dozens of dead 
grouse and woodcock along the fence. If 
it were a wall they’d go over it. As it is, 
if I had my way I’d restock with Western 
ruffed grouse; cut out that pheasantry 
altogether, and try to breed our own native 
game-bird 2 

“What! You can’t breed ruffed grouse 
in captivity!” 

“T’ve done it, sir,” said young Hastings 
modestly. 

That night, over the plans, Portlaw 
voiced his distrust of Hastingsand mourned 
aloud for Malcourt. 

“That infernal Louis,’”’ he complained, 
waving his fat cigar, ‘“‘hasn’t written one 
line to me ina week! What the deuce is he 
doing down there in town? I won’t stand 
it! The ice is out and Wayward and Cuyp 
and Vetchen are coming up for the fishing; 
and Mrs. Ascott is coming, and Miss 
Palliser and Miss Suydam; that makes our 
eight for Bridge, you see, with you and me. 
If Louis were here I’d have three others — 
but I can’t ask anybody else until I know.” 

“Perhaps you'll get a telegram when the 
buckboard returns from Pride’s Fall,” said 
Hamil quietly. He, too, had been waiting 
for a letter that had not come. Days were 
lengthening into weeks since his departure 
from the South; and the letter he taught 
himself to expect had never come. 

That she would write sooner or later he 
had dared believe at first; and then, as 
day after day passed, belief faded into 
hope; and now the colors of hope were 
fading into the gray tension of suspense. 

He had written her every day, cheerful, 
amusing letters of current commonplaces 
which now made up his life. In them was 
not one hint of love—no echo of former 
intimacy, nothing of sadness or regret, only 
a friendly sequence of messages, of in- 
quiries, of details recounting the events of 
the days as they dawned and faded through 
the silvery promise of spring in the chill of 
the Northern hills. 

Every morning and evening the fleet 
little Morgans came tearing in from 
Pride’s Fall with the big leather mail-bag, 
which bore Portlaw’s initials in metal, 
bulging with letters, newspapers, maga- 
zines for Portlaw; and, now and then, aslim 
envelope for him from his aunt, or letters, 
bearing the Palm Beach postmark, from 
contractors on the Cardross estate or from 
his own superintendent. But that was all. 


And what do you propose to do 


His days were passed afoot in the for- 
ested hills, along lonely little lakes, follow- 
ing dashing trout brooks or studying the 
United States Geological Survey maps, 
which were not always accurate in minor 
details of contour, and sometimes made 
a mockery of the lesser watercourses, 
involving him and his surveyors in endless 
complications. 

Sometimes, toward evening, if the 
weather was mild, he and Portlaw took 
their rods for a cast on Painted Creek—a 
noble trout stream which took its name 
from the dropping autumn glory of the 
sugar-bush where the water passed close to 
the house. There lithe, wild trout struck 
tigerishly at the flies and fought like de- 
mons, boring Portlaw intensely, who pre- 
ferred to haul in a prospective dinner 
without waste of energy, and be about the 
matter of a new sauce with his cook. 


CHAPTER XX 


C2 evening in April, returning with a 
small string of trout, they found the 
mail-bag awaiting them on the hall table; 
and Portlaw distributed the contents, pro- 
claiming, as usual, his expectation of a 
letter from Malcourt. 

There was none. And, too peevish and 
disappointed even to open the hetero- 
geneous mass of letters and newspapers, he 
slumped sulkily in his chair, feet on the 
fender, biting into his extinct cigar. 

“That devilish Louis,” he said, ‘‘has 
been away for several of the most ac- 
cursedly lonely weeks I ever spent. . . . 
No reflection on you, Hamil Oheet 
ice your pardon; I didn’t see you were 

us ” 

Hamil had not even heard him. He was 
busy—very busy with a letter—dozens of 
sheets of a single letter, closely written, 
smeared in places—the letter that had 
come at last! 

In the fading light he bent low over the 
pages. Later a servant lighted the lamps; 
later still, Portlaw went into the library, 
drew out a book bound in crushed levant, 
pushed an electric button and sat down. 
The book bound so admirably in crushed 
levant was a cook-book; the bell he rang 
summoned his cook. 

In the lamplit living-room the younger 
man bent over the letter that had come at 
last. It was dated early in April; had been 
written at Palm Beach, carried to New 
York, but had only been consigned to the 
mails within thirty-six hours: 


“T have had all your letters—but no 
courage to answer. Now, you will write no 
more. 

‘‘Dear—this, my first letter to you, is 
also my last. I know now what the con- 
demned feel who write in the hour of death. 

‘“‘When you went away on Thursday I 
could not leave my room to say good-by to 
you. Gray came and knocked, but I was 
not fit to be seen; I was afraid to have even 
him see me. If I hadn’t looked so dread- 
fully I wouldn’t have minded being ill. 
You know that a little illness would not 
have kept me from coming to say good-by 
to you. 

“So you went away, all alone with Gray. 
I remained in bed that day with the room 
darkened. Motherand Cecile were troubled, 
but could not bring themselves to believe 
that my collapse was due to your going. It 
was not logical, you know, as we all ex- 
pected to see you in a week or two in New 
York. 

“So they had Doctor Vernam, and I 
took what he prescribed, and nobody at- 
tached any undue importance to the 
matter. So I was left to myself, and I lay 
and thought out what I had to do. 

“Dear, I knew there was only one thing 
to do; I knew whither my love—our love 
—was carrying me—faster and faster— 
spite of all I’d said. Said! What are 
words beside such love as ours? What 
would be my affection for Dad and Mother 
beside my love for you. Would your 
loyalty and your dear self-denial continue 
to help me when they only make me love 
you more intensely ? 

“There is only one thing clear in all this 
pitiful confusion: I—whom they took 
and made their child—cannot_ sacrifice 
them! And yet I would !—oh, Garry!—I 
would for you. There was no safety for me 
at all as long as there was the slightest 
chance to sacrifice everything— everybody 
—and give myself to you. 
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A new 
pair free for every 
pair that needs 
darning within 6 months. 


Manheim Mendless Socks 


Perfect fit and comfort; as soft and 
pliable after washing as when new. 

Long wear—doubly re-enforced 
toes and heels. 

Fast colors. 

And the price is no more—probably 
less—than you pay for ordinary socks. 


6 pairs $1 


Sizes 9% to 11%, in black, light and dark 
tan, navy blue and gray. Sold 
only 6 pairs (one size) in a box, 
with guarantee. 


If your dealer hasn’t Manheim 
Mendless Socks, don’t accept a 
higher-priced substitute. ‘‘ Save 
the dollar.’’ Send us $1, 
state size (or size of shoe) and 
color —assorted colors if de- 
sired —and we will send you 
6 pairs prepaid. 


Manheim Hosiery Mills 
Manheim, Pa. 


Reference: 
Keystone National Bank, 
Manheim, Pa. 
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dealers in territory 
where we are not 
represented. 
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Interesting Fireless 


Cooker Book & 
Fireless 2 } 


Don't think of buying any fireless cooker 
Cooker 4s 


till you write for my free book about my 


IDEA 


Sold Only 
On 30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


Get my direct 
from the factory 
wholesale price and 
free book by return 
mail, telling how 
easy my plan is for 
you to try one of 
my Ideal Fireless 


Cookers a whole 
month, with no risk 
or expense to you— 
and no cost unless 
you want to keep if, 
Try the Ideal recipes for all foods with one of my 1, 2 or 3- 
compartment Ideal Fireless Cookers in your own home a 
month at my risk. I'll send you my Book of Recipes—Free. 
Every woman in the land knows that fireless cooking is a 
demonstrated success. So just satisfy yourself from my 
Free Ideal Fireless Cooker Book and by 30 Days’ Free 
Trial, that the Ideal Fireless Cooker is the only fireless 
cooker you would have. Write me today—now. 
. W. MILLER, President 
The J. W. Miller Company, 13 Adams St., Freeport, Il. 


3 Compartments. Ready for Use 


relieves the shoulders 
and gives summertime 
comfort because the 
patented 

Double Crown Roller 
accommodates itself to 
every movement of the 
body and distributes the 
weight of the trousers 
evenly without binding. 
Every one of the six but- 
tons always carries an 
equal amountof weight. 
Price 50c and T5c apr. 
and it is worth while to 
insist upon getting the 
kind you ask for. 

If your haberdasher 
has none in stock, send 
postal and we will mail 
book withname ofdealer 
who can supply you. 

The Ohio Suspender Co. 

727 North Park St., 

Mansfield, Ohio, U.S.A 
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Expert Photo. Finishing Promptly by Mail 


Highest Grade Work. Reasonable Prices. Enlargements 
and Copies a specialty. Splendid Agency Proposition for 
Ladies or Gentlemen, 2 cts. for particulars. 

Robt. P. Johnston, 12 North Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Acme Folding Canvas Boat Co., Miamisburg, Ohio 
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The first Derby made in America was a 


Knapp-Felt De Luxe hats are 
Six Dollars. Knapp-Felts are 


Four Dollars — everywhere. 
Write for The Hatman 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 


840 Broadway, New York 


| SuRBRUG’S 
ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 

It is the most perfect blend of tobacco you 

J ever put in your pipe—the highest class—it 

§ stands all by itself, the KING of mixtures. 

A tobacco that your women folks will 

like to have you smoke at home—you may 
never have known the luxury of a pipe | 

smoke before. 

Send 10 Cents 22xa'Stnpte. 


1 THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 


Reinforced Concrete 


protects your buildings from fire— 
rediices your insurance rate—cuts 
out cost of maintenance. 

The Kahn System is 
used for Residence, Gar- 
age, Skyscraper, Factory 
or any form of construc- 
tion work from the smallest 
stucco bungalow to the 

j] largest solid concrete 
warehouse. 

Won't you investigate ? 

f ‘‘ Dayton Fire Bulletin’’ 

3 on request. 
eal : | Send for descriptive lit- 
sf] erature, state why you are 
interested. ‘* What Rein- 
"+ forced Concrete Is’’ free. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 
501 Trussed Concrete Bldg. 


My new catalog No. 21 showing Flags in colors and 
illustrating every necessity for outfitting 


Motor Boats and Yachts 


sent Free, Reliable goods, low prices, prompt delivery, 


HOPKINS, 119 Chambers Street, New York 


All the Standard RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
#@ allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 
7 privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 
Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St., Chicago 


THE SATURDAY 


“Listen. On the second day after you 
left I was sitting with Mother and Cecile 
on the terrace. We were quietly discussing 
the closing of the house and other harmless 
domestic matters. All at once there swept 
over me such a terrible sense of desolation 
that I think I lost my mind; for the next 
thing I knew I was standing in my own 
room, dressed for traveling—with a hand- 
bag in my hand. 

“Tt was my maid knocking that brought 
me to my senses: I had been going away 
to find you; that was all I could realize. 
And I sank on my bed, trembling; and 
presently fell into the grief-stricken lethargy 
which is all I know now of sleep. 

‘‘But when I woke to face the dreadful 
day again I knew the time had come. 
And I went to Mother that evening and 
told her. 

“But, Garry, there is never to be any 
escape from deception, it seems; I had to 
make her think I wanted to acknowledge 
and take up life with my husband. My 
life is to be a living lie! . . . 

‘“‘ As I expected, Mother was shocked and 
grieved beyond words—and, dearest, they 
are bitterly disappointed; they all had 
hoped it would be you. 

‘““She says that there must positively be 
another ceremony. I don’t know how Dad 
will take it—but Mother is so good, so cer- 
tain of his forgiving me 

“It wrings my heart—the silent aston- 
ishment of Cecile and Gray—and their 
trying to make the best of it—and Mother 
smiling for my sake, tender, forgiving, 
solicitous—and, deep under all, bitterly dis- 
appointed. Oh—well—she can bear that 
better than disgrace. 

‘‘T’ve been crying over this letter; that’s 
what all this blotting means. 

“‘Now I can never see you again; never 
touch your hand, never look into those 
brown eyes again—Garry! Garry!—never 
while life lasts. 

‘“‘T ask forgiveness for the harm my love 
has done to you, for the pain it has caused 
you, for the unhappiness that, please God, 
will not endure with you too long. 

*‘T have tried to pray that the pain may 
not last too long for you; I will try to pray 
that you may love another woman and 
forget all this unhappiness. 

‘“‘Think of me as one who died loving 
you. Icling to this paper as though it were 
your hands. But 

“‘ Dearest— dearest— Good-by. 

‘‘SHIELA CARDROSS.”’ 


When Portlaw came in from his culinary 
conference he found Hamil scattering the 
black ashes of a letter among the cinders. 

“Well, we’re going to try an old English 
receipt on those trout,’’ he began cheer- 
fully —and stopped at sight of Hamil’s face. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” he asked bluntly. 

‘‘Nothing.”’ 

Hamil returned to his chair and picked 
up a book; Portlaw looked at him for a 
moment, then, perplexed, picked up his 
mail and began to open the envelopes. 

“Bills, bills,’”? he muttered, ‘‘appeals for 
some confounded foundlings’ hospital— 
all the eternal junk my flesh is heir to—and 
a letter from a lawyer—let them sue!— 
anda—a—hey! what thedevil—what ¢ 

Portlaw was on his feet, startled eyes 
fairly protruding as he scanned incredu- 
lously the engraved card between his 
pudgy fingers. 

“Oh, Lord!’’ he bellowed; ‘‘it’s all up! 
The entire bally business has gone up! 
That pup of a Louis!—Oh, there’s no use! 
Look here, Hamil! I tell you I can’t be- 
lieve it, I can’t, and I won’t Look 
what that fool card says!”’ 

And Hamil’s stunned gaze fell on the 
engraved card: 


MR. AND MRS. NEVILLE CARDROSS 


HAVE THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 


THE MARRIAGE OF THEIR DAUGHTER 
SHIELA 
To Mr. Louis MALCOURT 


Portlaw was making considerable noise 
over the matter, running about distract- 
edly with little, short, waddling steps. 
Occasionally he aimed a kick at a stuffed 
armchair, which did not hurt his. foot too 
much. 

It was some time before he calmed enough 
to pout and fume and protest in his usual 
manner, appealing alternately to Heaven 


as witness and to Hamil for corroboration 
| that he had been outrageously used. 


EVENING POST 


‘Now, who the devil could suspect him 
of such intention!’’ wailed poor Portlaw. 
‘‘God knows, he was casual with the sex. 
There have been dozens of them, Hamil, 
literally dozens in every port! —from Mamie 
and Stella up to Gladys and Ethelberta! 
Yes, he was Harry to some and Reginald to 
others—high, low —and the game, Hamil — 
the game amused him; but so help me 
kings and aces! I never looked for this— 
never, so help me; and I thought him as 


safe with the Vere-de-Veres as he was with | 


the Pudding Sisters, Farina and Tapioca! 


And now’’—passionately displaying the | 
engraved card—‘‘look who’shere! . . . | 


Oh, pip! . What’s the use?” 


Dinner modified his grief; hope bubbled _ 


in the Burgundy, simmered in the soup, 


grew out of gravy, like the sturdy, eternal | 


weed she is, parasitic in the human breast. 

‘‘He’s probably married a million or so,” 
suggested Portlaw, mollified under the 
seductive appeal of a fruit salad dressing 
with a mixture containing nearly a hundred 
different ingredients. ‘‘If he has I don’t 
see why he shouldn’t build a camp next to 
mine. I’ll give him the land —if he doesn’t 
care to pay for it,’’ he added cautiously. 
“Don’t say anything to him about it, 
Hamil. After all, why shouldn’t he pay 
for the land? But if he doesn’t 
want to—between you and me—I’ll come 
within appreciable distance of almost giv- 
ing him what land he needs. . . .Oh, 
gee! Qh, fizz! Thatdamn Louis! . . . 
And Pm wondering —about several matters 


After dinner Portlaw settled down by 
the fire, cigar lighted, and began to com- 
pose a letter to Malcourt, embodying his 
vivid ideas concerning a new house near his 
own for the bridal pair. 

Hamil went out into the fresh April 
night. The young grass was wet under the 
stars; a delicate fragrance of new buds 
filled the air. 

He had been walking for a long time, 
when the first far hint of thunder broke the 
forest silence. Later lightning began to 
quiver through the darkness; a wind 
awaking overhead whispered prophecy, 
wailed it, foreboding; then slowly the woods 
filled with the roar of the rain. 

He was moving on, blindly, at random, 
conscious only of the necessity of motion. 
Where the underbrush halted him he 
sheered off into the open timber, feeling 
his way, falling sometimes, lying where he 
fell for a while till the scourge of necessity 
lashed him into motion again. 

About midnight the rain increased to a 
deluge, slackened fitfully, and died out in 
a light rattle of thunder; star after star 
broke out through the dainty vapors over- 
head; the trees sighed and grew quiet. 
For a while drumming drops from the 
branches filled the silence with a musical 
tattoo, then there remained no sound save, 
far away in the darkness, the muffled roar 
of some brook, brimming bank-high with 
the April rain. And Hamil, soaked, ex- 
hausted, and believing he could sleep, went 
back to the house. Toward morning sleep 
came. 

He awoke restless and depressed; and 
the next morning he was not well; and not 
quite as well the next, remaining in his 
room with a headache, pestered by Portlaw 
and retinues of servants bearing delicacies 
on trays. 

He had developed a cold, not a very bad 
one, and on the third day he resumed his 
duties in the woods with Phelps and Baker, 
the surveyors, and young Hastings. 

The dull, stupid, physical depression 
hung on to him; so did his cold; and he 
found breathing difficult at night. The 
weather had turned very raw and harsh, 
culminating in a flurry of snow. 

Then one morning he appeared at break- 
fast looking so ghastly that Portlaw be- 
came alarmed. It seemed to be rather late 
for that; Hamil’s face was already turning 
a dreadful bluish white under his host’s 
astonished gaze, and as the first chill seized 
him, he rose from the table, reeling. 
“‘T_J am sorry, Portlaw,’’ he tried to 
say. 

“‘What on earth have you got?” asked 
Portlaw in a panic; but Hamil could not 
speak. 

They got him to the gardener’s cottage 
asa precautionary measure, and telephoned 
to Utica for trained nurses, and to Pride’s 
Fall for a doctor.- Meanwhile, Hamil, in 
bed, was fast becoming mentally irrespon- 
sible as the infection spread, involving both 
lungs, and the fever in his veins blazed into 
a conflagration. That is one way that 
pneumonia begins; but it ought not to 
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have made such brutally quick work of a 
young, healthy and carefree man. There 
‘was not much chance for him by the next 
_ morning, and less the following night when 
the oxygen tanks arrived. ‘ 
 Portlaw, profoundly shocked and still 
. too stunned by the swiftness of the calamity 
to eredit a tragic outcome, spent the day in 
a heavily bewildered condition, wandering, 
petween meals, from his house to the 
cottage where Hamil lay, and back again 
to the telephone. ; 
__He had physicians in consultation from 
Utiex and Albany; he had nurses and 
oxygen; he had Miss Palliser on the tele- 
_ phone, first in New York, then at Albany, 
and finally at Pride’s Fall, to tell her that 
Hamil was alive. 

She arrived after midnight with Way- 
ward. Hamil was still breathing—if it 
- could be called by that name. 

Toward dawn a long-distance call sum- 
moned Portlaw; Malcourt was on the end 
_ of the wire. : 

: “Ts Hamil ill up at your place?” 
_ “He is,” said Portlaw curtly. 

femmes Very ill?” 

| “Very.” 

| How ill?” 

“Well, he’s not dead.” 

“Portlaw, is he dying?” 

“They don’t know yet.” 

“What is the sickness?”’ 
“Pneumonia. I wish to Heaven you 
were here!” he burst out, unable to sup- 
|| Dress his smouldering irritation any longer. 
t 
1: 
} 


in 


“T was going to ask you if you wanted 

e ” 

“You needn’t ask such a fool question. 
Your house is here for you and the servants 
are eating their heads off. I haven’t had 
your resignation and I don’t expect it 
while we’re in trouble. . . . Mrs. Mal- 
‘court will come with you, of course.” 

“Hold the wire.” 

Portlaw held it for a few minutes, then: 
_ “Mr. Portlaw?”—scarcely audible. 

“Ts that you, Mrs. Malcourt?”’ 

Saves... Is Mr. Hamil going to 


are doing all we can. 
we were caught unprepared 
“Suddenly, you say?” 
_ “Yes, it hit him like a bullet.- He ought 
to have broken the journey northward; 
he was not well when. he arrived, but I 
never for a moment thought a 
“Mr. Portlaw —please!” 
meeves?” 
_ “Ts there a chance for him?’’ 

“The doctors refuse to say so.” 

“Do they say there is no chance?” 
“They haven’t said that, Mrs. Malcourt. 
I think ——” 
_ “Please, Mr. Portlaw!”’ 
“Yes, madam!” 

“Will you listen very carefully, please?”’ 
“Certainly as 

“Mr, Malcourt and I are leaving on the 
10:20. You will please consult your time- 
table and keep us informed at the following 
stations—have you a pencil to write them 
down? . . . Are you ready now? 
Ossining, Hudson, Albany, Fonda and 
Pride’s Fall. thanks youal, ae vss 
Mr. Malcourt wishes you to send the Mor- 
@ameehorses. . . . If there is any 
change in Mr. Hamil’s condition before the 
train leaves the Grand Central at 10:20, 
let me know. I will be at the telephone 
Station until the last moment. Telegram 
for the train should be directed to me 
aboard ‘‘The Seminole,’ the private car 
of Mr. Cardross. . . . Isall this clear? 
aes Lhank you.” 

_ With a confused idea that he was being 
ordered about too frequently of late Port- 
law waddled off bedward; but sleep eluded 
him; he lay there watching through his 
window the light in the window of the sick- 
room where Hamil lay fighting for breath; 
and sometimes he quivered all over in 
Scared foreboding, and sometimes the 
thought that Malcourt was returning 
Seemed to ease for a moment the dread 
load of responsibility that was already 
Playing the mischief with his digestion. 

A curry had started it; a midnight 
golden-buck superimposed upon a minia- 
ture mince pie had, to his grief and indigna- 
tion, completed an outrageous conspiracy 

inst his liver begun by the shock of 

Hamil’s illness. But what completed his 
eXasperation was the indifference of the 
physicians attending Hamil, who did not 
Seem to appreciate the gravity of an im- 
Paired digestive system, or comprehend 
Mat @ man who couldn’t enjoy eating 
might as well be in Hamil’s condition; 


” 


| 


- half under water 
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and Portlaw angrily swallowed the calomel 
so indifferently shoved toward him and 
hunted up Wayward, to whom he aired his 
deeply-injured feelings. 

‘“‘What you need are drovers’ reme- 
dies,’ observed Wayward, peering at him 
through his spectacles; and Portlaw un- 
suspiciously made a memorandum of the 
famous livestock and kennel panacea for 
future personal emergencies. 

The weather-was unfavorable for Hamil; 
a raw, wet wind rattled the windows; the 
east lowered thick and gray with hurrying 
clouds; volleys of chilly rain swept across 
the clearing from time to time. 

Portlaw and Wayward sat most of the 
time in the big living-room playing ‘‘Can- 
field.”” There was nothing else to do except 
to linger somewhere within call, and wait. 
Constance Palliser remained near which- 
ever nurse happened to be off duty, and 
close enough to the sick-room to shudder 
at what she heard from within, all day, all 
night, ceaselessly ominous, pitiable, heart- 
breaking. 

At length Wayward took her away 
without ceremony into the open air. 

“Look here, Constance, your sitting 
there and hearing such things isn’t helping 
Garry. Lansdale is doing everything that 
can be done; Miss Race and Miss Clay 
are competent. You're simply frightening 
yourself sick a 

She protested, but he put her into a 
hooded ulster, buckled on her feet a pair of 
heavy carriage boots, and drew her arm 
under his, saying: ‘“‘If there’s a chance 
Garry is having it, and you’ve got to keep 
your strength. . . . I wish this mist 
would clear; Hooper telephoned to Pride’s 
for the weather bulletin, but it is not 
encouraging.” 

They walked about for an hour and 
finally returned from the wet woodland 
paths to the bridge, leaning on the stone 
parapet together. 

A swollen brook roared under the arches, 
carrying on its amber wave-crests of green 
grass and young leaves and buds which the 
promise of summer had tenderly unfolded 
to the mercy of a ruthless flood. 

“Like those young lives that go out too 
early,” murmured Constance. ‘‘See that 
little wind-flower, Jim, uprooted, drown- 
ing—and that dead thing tumbling about 
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Wayward laid a firm hand across hers. 

_“T don’t mean to be morbid,” she said 
with a pathetic upward glance, ‘‘but, Jim, 
it is too awful to hear him fighting for just 
—just a chance to breathe a little ae 

“T think he’s going to get well,” said 
Wayward. 

“Why do youthinkit? Hasany ——”’ 

“No. I just think it.” 

“Ts there any reason i 

‘““None—except you.” 

His voice within the last month or two 
had almost entirely lost its indistinct and 
husky undertone; the clear, resonant qual- 
ity, which had always thrilled her a little 
as a young girl, seemed to be returning; 
and now she felt, faintly, the old response 
awaking within her. 

“Tt is very sweet of you to believe he’ll 
live because I love him,” she said gently. 

Wayward drew his hand from hers and, 
folding his arms, leaned on the parapet 
inspecting the turbid water through his 
spectacles. 

“There are no fights too desperate to be 
won,” he said. ‘‘The thing to do is to 
finish still fighting!” 

“Jim?” 

CO Vag, 

This time her hand sought his, drew it 
vars her, and covered it with both of 

ers. 

‘‘Jim,’’ she said tremulously, ‘‘there is 
something —I am horribly afraid—that — 
perhaps Garry is not fighting.” 

“Why?” he asked bluntly. 

“There was an—an attachment 

“You mean he was in love with that 
Cardross girl?”’ 

“‘Oh, yes, yes! . . . Ido not under- 
stand the affair; but I tell you, Jim, the 
strangest part was that the girl loved him! 
If ever a woman was in love with a man, 
Shiela Cardross was in love with Garry! 
And, Jim, I have been so frightened —so 
terrified—for Garry—so afraid that he 
might not care to fight @ 

Wayward leaned there heavily and in 
silence. He was going to say that men do 
not do such things for women any longer, 
but he thought of the awful battle not yet 
ended which he had endured for the sake of 
the woman beside him, and he said nothing, 
because he knew that, without hope of her 
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in life was simply the result of the lack of special training. 
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to help him, the battle had long since gone 
against him. 

‘‘Portlaw says that Louis is coming to- 
night, and that young Mrs. Malcourt is with 
him,” he observed. 

“‘T know it. I was wondering 
if there was any way we could use her— 
make use of her e 

“To stir up Garry to fight?” 

““Y-yes—something like that—I am 
vague about it myself—if it could be done 
without anybody suspecting the—Oh, 
Jim! I don’t know; I am only a half- 
crazed woman willing to do anything for 
my boy # 

“Certainly. If there’s anything that 
might benefit Garry you need not hesitate on 
account of that little beast Malcourt a 


CHAPTER XXI 


Ne day Portlaw had been telephoning 
and telegraphing the various stations 
along the New York Central Railroad, fol- 
lowing the schedule from his time-table 
and from the memoranda given him by 
young Mrs. Maleourt; and now the big, 
double, covered buckboard and the fast 
horses, which had been sent to meet 
them at Pride’s, was expected at any 
moment. 

“At least,’’ Portlaw confided with sub- 
dued animation to Wayward, “‘ we're going 
to have a most excellent dinner for them 
when they arrive.”’ 

His valet was buttoning him up when 
Maleourt arrived and walked coolly into 
his room. 
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“Louis! Damnation!’ ejaculated Port- 
law, purple with emotion. 

‘Especially the latter,’ nodded Mal- 
court. ‘‘They tell me, below, that Hamil 
is very sick; wait a moment! Mrs. Mal- 
court is in my house; she is to have it for 
herself. Do you understand ?”’ 

‘““Y-ves ” 

“Allright. J take my old rooms here for 
the present. Tell Williams. Mrs. Malcourt 
has brought a maid and another trained 
nurse for emergencies. She wanted to; 
and that’s enough.” 

Maleourt cast a troubled glance around 
the room, repeating: ‘‘I didn’t understand 
that anybody was here.” 

“What difference does that make? 
You’re coming back to stay, aren’t you?” 

Maleourt looked at him. ‘‘That’s sup- 
posed to be the excuse for our coming.” 
. . . And, stepping nearer: “There’s 
h-ll to pay in town. Have you seen the 
papers?” 

*“Not to-day’s A 

“They’re downstairs. Wormly, Hunter 
& Blake have failed —liabilities over three 
million. There’s a run on the Shoshone 
Securities Company; Andreas Hogg and 
Grumble Brothers have laid down on their 
own brokers and the Exchange has 4 

“What!” 

‘‘A nice outlook, isn’t it? Be careful 
what you say before Mrs. Malcourt; she 
doesn’t realize that Cardross, Carrick & Co. 
are involved.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


THE RISE OF THE GUINEA-HEN 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


sir, but we have no partridge. We have 
guinea-hen, and it’s just as good, sir.” 

As one after another the ducking clubs 
East and West have been obliged to sur- 
render, some of their richer members have 
gone out farther and bought great estates, 
as, for instance, that of the railroad man 
of Chicago who has purchased nearly a 
township in Wisconsin, and introduced 
electricity and acetylene gas into sports- 
manship thereabout. These rich men can 
ask friends to come to their preserves with- 
out paying any club fee. They can offer 
baited ducks for sport, and eke the more 
purposeful occupation of draw poker. 

It wasnot our intelligence, but our selfish- 
ness, which finally wakened us to the fact 
that our game-birds were going, and that, if 
we wanted to eat game, we must get busy 
and do something about conserving it. 
As the pressure grew one State after an- 
other stopped the sale of game, cut down 
the limit from twenty-five to fifteen and 
ten birds a day, prohibited spring shooting, 
prohibited the shipping of game. As all 
these things cost money for enforcement 
as laws, the really un-American idea of a 
gun license became popular. Hundreds of 
thousands of shooting licenses are taken 
out in Western States each year—more 
than seventy thousand dollars’ worth in 
Wisconsin in one year. The funds thus 
raised are becoming enormous; and they 
are all used not to put game on, but to keep 
game off, the public table. 

Most States charge non-residents many 
times as much as they do their own resi- 
dents for shooting licenses. Naturally the 
non-residents at first howled at this. For 
the past ten years these matters have been 
threshing out in the courts. The decisions 
now warrant these distinctions in licenses. 
The American of to-day, therefore, has to 
pay something to shoot, even at home, has 
to pay something more if he shoots some- 
where else, and has to pay something a 
great deal more still if he eats game which 
he did not kill. Some States will not allow 
a non-resident to take home game-birds or 
game-fish with him, even though he intends 
them for his own use and not for sale, and 
even though he has killed them legally. 
Michigan is such a State; and all the nat- 
ural supply of game which might come to 
the relief of Jacob and the Merry Widow, 
from Michigan, is cut off by the game stat- 
utes of that State. 

Thus it readily may be seen that, in spite 
of the growth of intelligent shooting, that 
same intelligent shooting began a dozen 
years ago to shoot more and more for itself, 
and less and less for Jacob and the Merry 
Widow in the city. State’s rights did this 
much. But State laws have never had the 
reverence in America which is given to 
national laws. It was left for Uncle Sam 
to put the final crimp in Jacob’s supper. 


What is known as the Lacey Law, a 
United States statute, has done more to 
stop the marketing of game than any and 
all other agencies combined. This measure 
was introduced by John F. Lacey, of Iowa, 
and he will be remembered by that act 
rather than by all his other useful work 
in Congress, although without doubt he 
builded far better than he knew in his 
labors for this measure—which was ap- 
proved May 25, 1900. 

For a long time the guns had kept at 
work for the markets, and, in spite of State 
laws, game got into the cities marked as 
poultry or butter or eggs, coming in bags 
and bundles and all sorts of disguises, 
smuggled across the illegal lines into the 
omnivorous markets, where it was difficult 
or impossible to trace. It was getting hard 
and expensive to obtain, but it could still 
be obtained. When the Lacey Law came 
the lid went pretty nearly shut. This 
made it an offense against the United 
States to ship out of a State where it was 
killed any sort of game killed or handied 
contrary to the statutes of that State. It 
required the marking and description of 
each package of game, and the giving of 
the name of both sender and consignee. 
This made it dangerous to smuggle game. 
It was, of course, a measure based on the 
Interstate Commerce Act, which latter is 
about the only bulwark of our not immacu- 
late but highly polka-dotted liberties that 
we have left. It struck at the transporta- 
tion part of the merchandising of game; 
which was getting mighty close to the root 
of matters. With the Lacey Act enter the 
guinea-hen. Enter also the general propo- 
sition that one cannot always reap where 
he has not sown. Jacob has no kick com- 
ing outside of that which is licensed under 
this declaration. 

Guinea-hen for Jacob! 

Guinea-hen, also, for you and me. 

Nothing can stop the triumphant march 
of this vulgar fowl, unless some Elihu Root 
shall arrive to show the failure of State’s 
rights to preserve many resources which 
pore belong to the entire people. Per- 

aps we may some time believe that the 
nation comes on the scene where exploita- 
tion means exhaustion. The pioneer did 
not need to care for you and me, because he 
lived ina happier day. Heretofore we have 
allowed the individual to bankrupt the 
country as he liked. Perhaps we may not 
always allow it. Mr. Root recently said: 
“Tt is high time that the sovereign 
States of the Union should begin to 
perform their duty with reference not 
only to their own individual local inter- 
ests, but with reference to the common 
good.” 

Is it possible that the Honorable Elihu 
had been turned down by the head waiter, 
and offered something ‘‘just as good”’? 


MELLIN’S FOOD for 
baby while travelling 


RE you hesitating about taking a 

little tip with baby? Do you 

feel that the question of feeding will 

be too great to solve, and for this 

reason it would be better to stay at 
home this year ? 


You need not hesitate a moment 
if you will use Mellin’s Food, for then 
you may be sure that the journey 


will be one of safety and comfort. 


Do you question this > 


Here is an interesting and convin- 


cing proof. 
Mr. Pflueger of Siegfried, Penn., 


wrote us some time ago that starting 
from Bombay, India, with his little 
baby, Dorothy, he travelled a distance 
of over 14,000 miles through India, 
China, Japan and many other countries 
in the far East, returning to his home 
in Pennsylvania by way of Canada. 
When they reached home baby was 
only 14 months old. 


Think of what it would mean to 
you to take your baby 14,000 miles. 
But this little baby did it, and during 


the whole trip enjoyed the best of 
health. 


Dorothy was fed solely 
on Mellin’s Food. 


Incidentally note that Mellin’s Food 


where you contemplate going, you will 
not have to carry a-quantity with you, 
for Mellin’s Food will be there waiting 
for you and baby. 
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Can you think of any other prepa- 
ration that is so universally known ? | 


Here’s a part of Mr. Pflueger’s letter: | 


“‘Passing as she has from the oppressive 
heat of the tropics, as fast as steam could carry, | 
into the extreme cold of Canadian winter, she | 
has withstood the great climatic changes with 
a fortitude which | attribute to my constant | 
and exclusive use of MELLIN’S FOOD, 
and to which | am indebted for her firm flesh, 
sound limb and nerve, vivacious spirits and 
general robust health. | have never been in 


a place where I could not obtain Mellin’s 
Food; even in the plague and famine-stricken 


districts, where it would seem hopeless to 
create a demand and find a market, you have, 
in the face of all native prejudice, found your 


field.” 

Does not all this reassure you? Do 
you not now feel that you can take 
that little trip with baby? | 


Of course you can. 


Thousands of other mothers have 
done it with their babies. 


Let us send you, Free, a copy of 
our Book, “ The Care and Feeding of 


Infants.” It will tell you more about it. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 


Typical Mellin’s Food Babies. 
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manner is unquestionably delightful, but 
the French manners are quite another 
thing. Passing over in a considerate 
silence the nameless atrocities committed 
at table, one is forced to the conviction 
that the French courtesy is largely a thing 
of the surface. I recall a typical instance 
told by a delightful little old New England 
lady staying in Paris. She had encountered 
one day a large mud puddle in the middle 
of the street. A French gentleman at the 
same moment reached the same spot, 
desiring to cross. There was a narrow 
dry edge. Lifting his hat with chivalrous 
grace the Frenchman crowded the little old 

dy into the mud puddle, and reached the 
other side dry shod. 


The Isolation of the Aristocrat 


To be just, one must admit that com- 
paratively few Americans, even_ those 
living in Paris, meet the best class of 
French people. The members of the old 
French aristocracy of the Saint Germain 
quarter are almost inaccessible, except 
through an introduction consequent upon 
an international marriage, for an occasional 
necessity to retrieve their fortunes leads 
to intercourse with millionaire Americans. 
Those Americans who occupy diplomatic 
positions in France, and those who come 
with introductions to the members of the 
most desirable literary and artistic set, are 
the only ones who have an opportunity 
to judge of the really interesting class of 
French people. : ; 

The American living in Paris among 
Americans is a somewhat anomalous type, 
often of peculiar psychologic development. 
More cosmopolitan in his outlook than 
the American who only glimpses Europe 
in flying trips, this voluntary exile is apt 
to be curiously undeveloped in other 
directions, with, frequently, a most unreal 
relation to life—a logical effect of an exist- 
ence without definite social responsibilities, 
of living out of touch with his kind—for 
the cases are rare in which the American 
colonists amalgamate with French people, 
and the American social life of a foreign city 
is desultory and shifting. The result of 
this environment is peculiarly noticeable 
upon women who have come abroad with 
their families in their formative period. 
Mentally more sophisticated than the girl 
at home, they have usually lacked vital 
human intercourse. They see life as the 
onlooker. ‘The climax is not less than 
tragic when the girl goes home, no longer 
young, out of key with American condi- 
tions, often without having actually lived 
her life at all. 

There are a vast number of discomforts 
about the simple life in the golden city 
that one does not realize until one has felt 
them—the damp, chilly rooms, the dark, 
rainy winter, with fuel expensive and 
ridiculously small grates the usual means 
of heating, the various forms of petty dis- 
honesty and torment practiced by the 
concierges, servants, shopkeepers and 
lodging-house keepers, the clumsy and 
imperfect plumbing, the lack of fixed price 
even in many reputable shops, the stupid 
system at theatre box-offices where not 
infrequently two sets of occupants discover 
that they have been sold the same seats 
because the box-office official has forgotten 
to cross off the seat numbers after he has 
sold them. This is not to be wondered at 
by any one who has noticed the curious 
lack of concentration and tendency to 
“side track”? in the mind of the French 
official. He will carry on two or three 
incoherent, and usually violent, conversa- 
tions at once rather than take each matter 
initsturn. This lack of system and clear- 
headedness can be observed even in the 
large French banks. 


The Autocrat of the Theatre Seat 


Another inconvenience experienced in the 
pursuit of pleasure is the ouvreuse in the 
theatre, a being who pays a considerable 
sum a night for the privilege of keeping the 
theatre patrons out of their seats until they 
have paid a forfeit. Even the singers and 
actresses in the theatre are not immune 
from the torment of these human mos- 
quitoes, who even go so far as to bully the 
foreigner and simple provincial Frenchman 
out of their rightful seats. As the prices 
charged for the seats in the Paris theatres 
are higher than those in America (with the 
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exception of a small, breathless region at 
the extreme top), and the salaries paid to 
the performers, as well as all other running 
expenses, are incomparably smaller, it is 
difficult to see why the theatre manage- 
ment cannot prosper without the blood 
money of the owvreuses and pay its attend- 
ants, as is the custom in America, England 
and Germany. 

But there are far more serious discom- 
forts attendant upon life in Paris than 
those connected with the pursuit of pleas- 
ure. The handling of bread, not to speak 
of the horrible manner in which it is made, 
is most disturbing to contemplate. The 
laundries which are universally used—for 
the typical French house has no laundry 
— have a most destructive and unclean 
system. The clothes are not washed at all, 
but are placed in democratic indiscrimina- 
tion in cold water containing a strong acid. 
Delicate materials cannot survive more 
than one or two of these so-called washings. 
French women frequently have blouses dry 
cleaned that the American woman would 
put in the tub. 


Petty Thieving on Every Side 


In Paris there is comparatively little 
electric light, especially on the left bank. 
The trams are of the clumsiest pattern, it 
is impossible to have a window open, and 
in the rush hours the service is as inade- 
quate as it isin New York. Elevators have 
only come within the last few years, and in 


spite of the cheapness of labor in Paris it is | 


not customary to use elevator boys, except 
in the few large shops and hotels; instead, 
each person runs the machinery for himself. 
In addition to these other drawbacks, 
French workmen and women are dilatory 
beyond endurance, and the system of petty 
thieving among those who serve is such 
that it is impossible to cope with it. 
French people have not the American and 
Anglo-Saxon standard of truth and honesty; 
neither do they hesitate to give others the 
lie in the face of the most undeniable facts 
and, usually, in the sweetest of voices. 
Those cheerful optimists who imagine that 
they have not been cheated in Paris are 
merely in ignorance of the scale of prices. 
I once heard some Americans living in 
Paris remark: ‘‘When we first came here 
we started out by refusing to return to a 
shop that had cheated us, but we soon 
realized that if we went on that basis we 
could hardly patronize any of the small 
shops in Paris.” 

It is true that there are certain luxuries 
obtainable for a small sum in Paris that 
are extremely expensive in America, the 
most obvious of these being the cheap cab 
service, and the taximeter system, which 
is now practically universal, has almost 
stopped the former practice of holding up 
foreigners for any sum that seemed attain- 
able to the cabby. Then agreeablc-tasting 
food is an inexpensive luxury open to all 
who can refrain from meditating upon the 
probable method of its manufacture. 


The Spell of a Beautiful Past 


And, after all, there is a spell about Paris 
that has not been entirely dissipated—the 
spell of its beautiful past. It is impossible 
not to feel the magic of the blue autumn 
mist over the Seine, of the wide spaces of 
the gardens of the Tuileries, of the foun- 
tains and the statues among the green in 
the garden of the Luxembourg, or the dark 
mystery of the river at night. If one can 
forget the misery of the horses, the painted 
masks of the women, the look of cruelty 
and greed on, alas! so many faces, one can 
be happy for a time in the gay surface and 
the pretty, superficial courtesies. But one 
will frequently discover that those Amer- 
icans who are the most ardent admirers of 
Paris are people of limited traveling ex- 
perience, people who have spent some brief 
or particularly happy period of their lives 
there, individuals possessed of a profoundly 
unobservant optimism, or those who love 
a Paris that exists no more. There are, 
too, no doubt, those who belong by natural 
affinity to France rather than to their 
native land. But many who realize a long- 
cherished ideal in living in that city of 
hopes and dreams and terrible despairs 
echo in their hearts a certain immortal 
sentiment: ‘‘So this is the forest of Arden 
—when I was home I was in a better 
place!” 
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more certain that the next “‘swing around”’ 
would be his last. 

“Say, give us a chanst, chum,’ gasped 
Colorad’, when with another end pole 
ahead he was once more swept along to the 
old man’s wheel. ‘‘ All we’re askin’ for isa 
chanst.” 

“You’ve ’ad yer chaunce! An’ you 
needn’t to fear! It won’t be you as’ll ’ave 
to p’y for my buttin’ in!” 

But once more he had been given clear- 
ing-room. This time it was by the sheer 
nerve and sinew of Colorad’s stage-driving 
grip—though indeed for a moment it 
seemed as if Colorad’ had succeeded in 
doing that only to lock wheels with Jersey 
on the other side. But the unhappy flicker 
of a look which they exchanged was solely 
that of a panting relief. ‘‘Only why 
wasn’t some guy doin’ somethin’? Why 
couldn’t they drop the brakes on that 
everlastin’ hoodoo band?”’ 

Down that outside stretch to the last 
turn and the stage entrance the fours of 
Jersey and Colorad’ came as if the same 
hand was driving them. They had entered 
upon that final hundred and fifty yards in 
which the horses looked for a free rein, and 
would run themselves off their feet. And 
more than ever, in their baffled bewilder- 
ment, were Jersey’s four possessed by the 
fixed idea of gaining the poles. To keep 
their heads out while they were still rods 
away from the bend he had to fight and 
saw till he wasa-whimper. It was the same 
with Colorad’. Even could Jersey have 
slackened his pace, he would never have 
dared, so close was that third chariot behind 
him. 

Beneath the huge crimson plush por- 
tiéres of the entrance, Signora Pallavicini, 
“the world’s peerless equestrienne,’”’ cov- 
ered her ears with her hands as if she were 
covering her eyes. And her eyesthemselves 
were staring as if the smash had taken 
place already. Beside her ‘“‘ Mademoiselle 
La Grande,” with the face of a Medusa on 
a shield, clutched at her lips and chin. 
““My word, but the ’ole three 0’ them’ll be 
in it!” 

As the band stopped, Jersey’s blacks 
fetched his car around with a sluing sweep 
that threw the dirt high among the “ blue- 
slatters.’’ Then they struck for the inside 
just as English’s staggering four pushed in 
between. 

“Oh, fer the love 0’ Heaven!” screamed 
Jersey, feeling his wheel take hold; “‘jwmp 
for it!” 

“Hand I won’t jump for it, neither 
But even as he got out that last raucous 
defiance those foam-flinging blacks were 
upon him. 

Jersey himself, having ‘‘ learned how”’ in 
little spills, did a sort of “half twister’’ to 
one side while still in the air and came down 
in the safety of a ring. 

‘‘Ah, you made me do it, pardner!”’’ he 
cried. And next moment he was diving 
into that surf of hoofs to where he could 
still see the white and scarlet of atunic. A 
minute later Colorad’, having made a 
neck-breaking stop himself, was as regard- 
lessly following him. 


TIT 


ET when eight horses, two chariots 
and a charioteer go down together, the 
thing cannot, at least in moral possibility, 
be as bad as it looks. When English was 
taken out, that unyielding Jehu from 
’Olborn Viaduct had a broken wrist, two of 
his floating ribs had gone entirely adrift, 
and he had suffered major contusions 
without number. 

But, within an hour, he was occupying 
a berth in the first of the Jungling trains 
on his way to a hospital in Chicago. And, 
as chance had it, the show itself was 
scheduled to spend three weeks in Chicago, 
outfitting. 

“That’s right, now!” repeated Colorad’, 
as he and Jersey came home from their first 
visit. ‘‘O’ course, you’re not goin’ to feel 
anything as long as you’re in your own 
country. Cripes, what is there to feel 
about? But I mind one time crossin’ over 
for a day to the Canadian Soo. An’ say, 
on the dead, I hadn’t more’n got there 
when I was feelin’ 


‘eae 


patriotic! That’s 
right !”’ 
Thegiftstheyhad 


brought with them, 
on that first visit, 
had unfortunately 
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been such as no hospital could imagina- 
bly permit a patient to receive. And they 
had never reckoned on getting anywhere 
on their conversation alone. 

But they knew the road they were aim- 
ing to strike; and by the third visit they 
had struck it. 

That morning, in the downtown office 
window of a big British-American fire 
insurance company, Jersey had happened 
upon a yard-wide, red-and-gold calendar 
map upon which, beneath a truculently 
high-tailed lion and unicorn, the world was 
spread forth according to a London 
Mercator’s projection. The Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, with every last 
and smallest-component of its innumerable 
‘‘dominions beyond the seas,”’ stood out 
therein in the most vividly unblinkable of 
carmine. 

You could more easily have overlooked 
all the Brazils than Tobago Island; while 
the Sahara exhibited itself as a mere hinter- 
land to Sierra Leone! 

Old English took that calendar with his 
good hand, and he slowly focused his 
blinking eyes upon it. ‘‘Stroike me dead!” 
he said; ‘‘stroike me dead! If there 
eyen’t the ’ole blightin’ Hempire, orl right! 
An’ lookin’ just the syme as ever I see it in 
Lunnon!”’ 

Jersey and Colorad’ trod upon each other 
ecestatically under the overhang of the bed. 

“‘ An’ a wunnerful pictur for to see it is! 
Wunnerful!’’ Though the old man’s tone 
was all but religious, it was plain that he 
desired to be understood as speaking im- 
personally and without bias. ‘‘ Nothink 
like onto it was ever seen before, heven in 
the times of Rome!”’ 

*‘Sure!’’ said Colorad’; ‘‘that’s right! 
That’s just the way me an’ Jersey’s often 
put it. An’ the trouble with a lot o’ the 
funny guys you'll meet is that they need to 
be learned a little geography! (Until. he 
and Jersey had made a profound study of 
that calendar on the back platform of their 
“TY,” train over, the speaker would have 
been sorely put to it to locate Albion 
herself!) ‘‘They want to be learned just 
what England’s holdin’ down these days!” 

““That’s right, now,’”’ echoed his bunkie, 
with the same strength of international 
conviction. ‘‘An’ say, only talkin’ about 
size. Look at Australia, an’ Canada, an’ 
Injia, now! Wouldn’t you think they’d be 
able to fight loose, anyways? Wouldn’t 
you say that any one of them could just 
take its thumb an’ wipe the banty little 
spot o’ red ink right off the map?”’ 

““Cripes, you’d say so!’”’ came in Colorad’ 
again intensely; ‘“‘you’d say so! But 
accordin’ to the hist’ries [’ve read, it ain’t 
been done so often! Look at the time that 
Germany tried to do it!” 

“Cats, yes! An’ the time that France 
an’ Russia BY 

‘““Oh, I tell*you now, old horse, there’s 
a lot 0’ easy joshin’ bein’ done these days. 
But, huh, when you got to get right down 
to tacks!” 

It was not, however, till the second visit 
after that that Colorad’, with the smooth- 
ness of the finished diplomat, was able to 
lead up to another and a more delicate 
matter. English had likely been thinkin’ 
of headin’ back to London for the winter. 
It was somethin’, in fact, that a bunch o’ 
circus people did. When you had a country 
like that it was only natural you’d want to. 
And the way the tent worked it, in case he 
didn’t know, was to sort o’ chip in all 
round, and then let the squarin’ be done 
when they got together again in the spring. 
Jaye They’d fixed it for him that way 
one fall when heran across to Paris.” ee 

It was almost a minute before English 
took his eyes from the wall beside him and 
the red and gold of that ‘‘ Mercator.” 

The color had gradually flooded through 
the white stubble of the old man’s hos- 
pie face till it showed a queer childlike 
pink. 

‘“Why, I—I down’t now, mates,”’ he said, 
as if in apology; ‘‘I down’t ’now as I just 
been thinkin’ so much, of lyte, of gowin’ 
back. I been thinkin’ if we could sort o’ 
keep together like—for speakin’ as pal to 
pal—not meanin’ nothink on the Old Lydy, 
id o’ course, but in 
confidence an’ as 
pal to pal, I want 
to sye as Ham- 
erica’s gowin’ to be 
a bit of a country 
yet ’erself !”’ 
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ings and gardening. Guaranteed genuine 
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Double weave, light weight; colored 
design in brim. Retails at $1.00. 
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But it rather startled him, for he ex- 
laimed: “12” b atht 
“Ves, Why not?” I asked, joining in 
she joke. 

e smiled back at me in that curious 
way. ‘‘Because my hair is not long 
onough,”’ he said. 

Which, of course, was true. He wasn’t 
, poet at all. He had a round, healthy 
*ace, and short hair, and too hearty a 
augh, and—oh, well, there was simply 
Pothine poetic about him. 

But he took my joke nicely. And after- 

ard Abigail spent a lot of time talking to 
him and putting him at his ease. That was 
dear of her. 

And so the second meeting was a great 
success. 

_ After that things began to go splendidly. 
Beatrice had her father buy the twenty- 
eight-volume set of The World’s Choicest 

oetry, to stand in the drawing-room when- 
ever the club had its meeting, and the maid 
turned down the pages in a lot of the vol- 
umes to make them look used. We had 
meetings about every other night—when- 
ever Beatrice’s mother would let her have 
Merlroth and his friends up to dine. It 
was so nice of them! They never refused 
to come once, even though the Anarchist 
explained to Beatrice that he received 
favors from people as well off as she only 
as a mark of esteem for his friend, the great 
poet. And every time he came Merlroth 
brought some new poems he had written, 
all about wonderful things—graveyards, 
snakes, and fading flowers, and everything 
like that. 

‘One night Ezra Tubble’s uncle was in, 
and heard a little of it. ‘‘Is that literary 
stuff?’’ he asked. 


} 


“Yes,” we said, and Merlroth bowed. 


twice. 

“Then I’m mighty glad I stuck to my 
pick and shovel,’ he answered, and went 
out to smoke some cigars. 

But, of course, you see he couldn’t appre- 
ciate literature, Merlroth explained, be- 
cause he was so interested in base business. 
Of course, we would accept his check for 
one hundred dollars toward our Society, 
but other appreciation than that he could 
not expect. 

The contest was to close in a week, and 
Bee was very anxious about it. It seem’ 
that the committee had decided that the 
poem should be about an ‘“‘ American his- 
torical subject.” 

Beatrice asked Merlroth if it was all 
right, and he said “‘Certainly,”’ just as if it 
would be easy for him: He used to put his 
hands to his head and think over it lots— 
that is, when he wasn’t eating or drinking 
—and he would think beautiful lines to fit 
in, and Beatrice used to go all over her 
Greek poses as he looked at her, just to 
nee you know. 

The judges were to be Marston, the 
Se who wrote A Song from the Mountain 

ops; Professor Smithson, of Columbia 
University, and the editor of the Universal 
Magazine. So Bee had her mother invite 
them, one after another, to dinner, when 
she told each of them what a wonderful 

oet Merlroth was. She dimpled and 
ped, and simply Beatrized them with 
all her little tricks, paraded them up and 
down in front of her set of World’s Choicest 
Poetry, and told how she loved Dante in 
the Greek original. They seemed pleased. 

Anyway, she felt that Professor Smith- 
son would vote the way she wanted him to, 
because of that one hundred thousand dol- 
lars that her father gave to Columbia 
University. Of course, he couldn’t afford 
to offend her father. 

She told me this while we were riding 
through the park in the car, and for some 
reason or other, Allen, the chauffeur, seemed 
worried. ‘‘Do you think so, Miss Apple- 
ton?’’ he asked. 

“Why, yes,”’ she said. (It was a club 
matter, you see; so she could talk to him.) 
“And mamma has invited Mrs. Marston 
to our next At Home. You have no idea 
how ambitious wives can handle literary 
husbands.”’ 

“T suppose so,” answered Allen, and it 
seemed to me that his face fell. 

Then Beatrice went on to state all the 
ye she was doing to make a success of 
Merlroth. - 


“You are spending a good deal of 
eh I said to Beatrice. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered; ‘I told the 
editor that I will buy five hundred copies 
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of his magazine if Merlroth’s is the one to 
be published.” 

I saw Allen’s face change again. 

“Think how much it means to Art,”’ said 
Beatrice. 

By that time we had shot up Cathedral 
Parkway and out Riverside Drive, and 
there before us, high on the hill, were the 
gray and red buildings of Columbia. Allen 
slowed down and looked at them. There 
was a wistful look in his face, rather. 

“What is the matter, Allen?” said 
Beatrice. 

He threw on high speed again. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing,” he answered, and seemed ashamed 
that we had noticed it. Then he changed 
suddenly and looked savage, rather. 

We had gone flying around Grant’s 
Tomb and back on the other side, and 
Beatrice was repeating some lines that 
Merlroth had given her the night before: 


And cold the river flows, like one forlorn, 
waiting for 
Spring to kiss its dead lips in vain. 


“And yet,” burst out Allen, as though 
he’d speak if he died for it, ‘‘there, Miss 
Appleton, the buds are bursting and the 
sun isshining. Why think of dead things?” 

It was dreadfully impertinent, I thought. 
But Beatrice was simply sweet about it. 
“Of course,” she said, smiling, ‘“‘you 
wouldn’t appreciate it, quite.”’ 

“Oh,” he answered, “‘I beg your pardon.” 

“‘Home, please, then,” said Beatrice, 
this time with a frown, and that was the 
end of it. She didn’t speak to him again. 

Then came the day of the decision. The 
judges were to report, you see, to the meet- 
ing of the Daughters of the Ancient Dames 
that night, and Professor Smithson was to 
read the successful poem to them and 
introduce the winning author for congratu- 
lations, and present the prize of one thou- 
sand dollars. Of course, that would be 
fine for Merlroth, but Beatrice had planned 
something better. She took the drawing- 
room and decorated it beautifully, with a 
little platform at one end, and a chair that 
was draped by Arno, the Interior Decora- 
tor, after Grecian lines, and on one side was 
a pretty floral piece from Fisher’s in the 
shape of a harp. 

And there was a big wreath of laurels 
that Beatrice placed to one side on a Louis 
Quinze table. Above was a canopy of 
gauze and green stuffs in Arno’s best style, 
with a golden crown at the top. 

The meeting of the Daughters of the 
Ancient Dames that night was in the 
nouveau art parlor at the St. Gothard, 
and wejwent early to get good seats, where 
everybody could see us. 

Soon the parlor began to fill, mostly with 
women. The poet Marston was there, 
looking dreadfully uncomfortable in a 
dress suit; and then the editor of the 
Universal came, looking as though he 
had been poured into his; and last of 
all Professor Smithson, with his spectacles 
flying. 

Then, as the editor of the Universal got 
up and cleared his throat, I noticed that 
Billy Fillston and Gid Van Styne had 
slipped in at the back, and with them were 
eight or ten other fellows that I didn’t 
know. 

Merlroth was there, and the Russianess 
with the Anarchist. Beatrice saw to that. 
Merlroth sat back and kept ruffing up his 
hair. He had a green carnation in his 
buttonhole and _ looked perfectly bored. 
Oh, it was splendid to see him. He looked 
so literary. 

At last the editor spoke. 

‘‘We have assembled here,” he said, ‘‘to 
award the Appleton prize of one thousand 
dollars to the best poem upon an American 
historical subject, and, after looking over 
the manuscripts, we have found one so far 
superior in excellence” (or something like 
that) ‘“‘that it stands out alone.” 

Beatrice caught his eye and nodded 
approval. Then she settled back and 
smiled over at Merlroth, but he just raised 
his eyebrows and waved his hand like it 
was nothing—merely nothing. 

And the editor went on to say a lot about 
poetry that I can’t remember, because it 
was all about things like ‘‘The sturdy 
spirit of our forefathers,’’ something about 
“decadent days” and a lot of that kind of 
thing. And then he stopped. 

“The winning poem,’ he said, ‘upon 
which we have decided, is called The Rock 
and the Tree.” 


size, 24%x3%. 


Save on Your Boat This Season, Use 
Kerosene for the Motor 


You can use Kerosene practically with the Du Brie 
Marine Motor. Let us prove it to you. We havea 
new generator valve which vaporizes Kerosene or Gas- 
oline perfectly. It positively eliminates any tendency 
of carbonizing. This new practical money 
saving principle is explained in detail in § 
our free catalog. Isn’t it worth a 
postal to get it when you can buy ; 
your fuel for 20% less than you ; 
pay now? Inaseason it means $15 ug 
or $20. When you write for this 
proof of Kerosene as a fuel—ask 
for our catalog on 16 and 18 Ft. 

Launches and 22 Ft. Speed hulls. 


shipments. 4 h. p. Kerosene 

Engines, full equipment including every- 
thing except tank and piping, $91. 4h. p- 
Gasoline type, same equipment, $77.50. We make § 
ten sizes, 1, 2 and 3 cylinder— 2% to 27 h. p. a 


Du Brie Motor Co., 437 Guoin St., Detroit, Mich. 


Loads in daylight with Premo Film Pack. 
films may be removed at any time for development. 
Has automatic shutter and fine single achromatic lens. 
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| PREMOETTE 


(One-half reduction) 


The smallest camera in existence for pictures of practical 


One or more 


PRICE FIVE DOLLARS 


Premoette is also furnished 
with R. R. Lens at $0.00; 
with Zeiss Tessar IIb Anas- 
tigmat Lens and double valve 
automatic shutter, for $44.00. 


Catalogue of fifty different 
styles and sizes at the deal- 
ers’ or mailed free on request. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL 
DIVISION 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
51 South St., Rochester, N. Y. 


NUNNALLY 
Self Wringing Mop-Pail 


Strongly built of 
Galvanized Iron. 


Correct in design. Me- 
chanically perfect. 
Sanitary and odorless. 
Powerful lever device 
wrings mop very dry. 
Rolls, reinforced by 
rods entire length, re- 
volve on malleable 
journals. Heavy gal- 
vanized iron guards 
prevent entanglement 
of mop and double the 
strength of the pail. 

Price $2.50, delivered East 
of the Rocky Mountains. 


li your dealer does not sell them, 
write us; we will. 


NUNNALLY GALV. IRON MFG. CO. 
107 Washington Ave, No. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Wonderful Offer to Readers of THE POST 


How to Get These Four Beau- 
tiful Out-of-Doors Pictures 


FREE 


To every reader of 


“The camera is not a nature-faker” 


These pictures are 


THe SATURDAY 
EVENING Post 
whois interested in 
nature or animals 
or out-door life we 
will send, without 
charge, the four 
beautiful pictures 
shown in the ac- 
companying illus- 
tration, which re- 
tail at fifty cents 
Cache i -heylare 


printed on heavy 


unusually good ex- 
amples of the art 
of color printing. 
They can beframed 
at moderate cost or 
used just as they 
are. The subjects 
represented are 
such as will appeal 
to nature-lovers 
generally; they 
make excellent 
decorations for the 
“den.” Exact size 


plate paper, ready 


for framing. 


Do not confuse these with cheap pictures. 
They sell at Art Stores for 50 cents each. 


of pictures, 101% x 
7% inches. 


Why We Make This Offer 


We send these pictures to advertise our Standard Library of Natural History, 
which has just been completed after years of labor and at enormous expense. It 
contains over 2,000 illustrations from actual photographs — secured in many cases by 


special expeditions to foreign lands. 
taining work of its kind in existence. 


purchase the Library. 


be bothered by agents or canvassers. 


pictures is limited. 


in a graphic, untechnical fashion by eminent authorities. 
camera have made this book, and in it <‘nature-fakers”” have had no part. 


No Obligation 


Your application for the pictures imposes no obligation to 
We will forward the pictures, with a 

description of the books, by mail postpaid. 
As a guarantee of 
good faith, and to defray cost of packing and postage, 

send only ten cents (stamps or coin). 
accompanying coupon promptly, as the supply of 


The University Society, 78 Fifth Ave., NewYork 


It is the only thoroughly readable and enter- 
The salient facts about animals are told 


Experts and the 


You will not 


Mail the 
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‘I urge upon all Catholics 


the use of the 


Manual 
of Prayers” 


writes His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons 


The Manual of 
Prayers is more 
than the Official 
Prayer book of the 
Catholic church of 
America. It is acon- 
cise Catholic cyclo- 
pedia. Comprises 
every practice, rite, 
ritual, precept, faith, 
hymn and psalm, to- 
gether with the Sta- 
tions of the Cross, In- 
troits,Collects, Epistles 
and Gospels, and Post 


Communions, etc. The Mass 
is printed in plain type. gic 
Very convenient in size, | n 
bound in bay tg | Mo- Be ‘ poe 
rocco, limp back, FA Rep 
gold title, blind, 7... SAS * 
brs eit bandsonback, J pices xe 
round corners, red under 7 7 poten ax 
gold edges. Sold by 12 


all booksellers, or - 
sent for 5 days’ 
examination. 

(See cou- 
pon.) 
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is different from every 

other shoe made—it’s in 

the sole—the patented, therapeutic cushion 
inner sole, which provides that supremely de- 
lightful foot-comfort you have longed for—no 
breaking-in required ; no more corns, callouses 
or foot troubles — no more tired, aching, burning 
feet—endorsed by leading physicians everywhere. 


Combines Style and Comfort 


Fine booklet shows all styles and tells about the 
unique construction of Dr. Jaeger’s Health Shoe, 
and why its wonderful therapeutic properties pre- 
serve and improve health. We will give you the 
name of your nearest dealer selling this shoe. 
Write for it today. Address: 
CHAS. A. EATON CO., BROCKTON, MASS., 
Sole Makers of Men's Shoes. 
JOHN KELLY, Inc., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Sole Makers of Women's Shoes. 


ask for our 


imply send us a postal and 


= ee 
illustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells 
how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 
the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may 
be made yours—yours to boost vour salary, to 


increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 
— How to manage a business 
— How to sell goods 
— How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
— How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle men 
— How to get and hold a position 
— How to advertise a business 
— Howto devise office methods 
Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
**Send on your 9,059-word Booklet.'’ Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept. 28, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


of Highest Award 
Jamestown Exposition 
Add TONE to Your Sta- 
tionery inthe Office, Bank, 
\ School or Lome by Using 
7 Only Washburne’s Patent 


6“ 9” PAPER 
0. K. FASTENERS 


Thereis genuine pleasure 
in their use as well as 


shes Perfect Security 

i] Easily put on or taken off with the thumb 

Mm) and finger. Can be used repeatedly and “they 

\) a2ways work.'’ Made of brass,3 sizes,in brass JAG 
boxes of 100 Fasteners each. Send 10¢ for 
Sample box of 50, assorted. Booklet free. 
THE 0O.K. MFG. CO., Dept. F, Syracuse, N.Y. 


SHORT STORIES — Ic. to 5c. a word. We 
sell stories, plays, and book Manuscripts, 
on commission; we criticize and revise them 
and tell you where to sell them, Story- 
Writing and Journalism taught by mail. 
Send for free booklet, ‘‘Writing for Profit’; 


tells how. The National Press Association, 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Well, you should have seen Beatrice start 
— that wasn’t the name of Merlroth’s 
poematall! His poem had been called —— 

‘‘And it is written,” he went on, ‘‘by 
Mr. Ethan Allen, late of Columbia Uni- 
versity.” 


Ethan Allen! Well, what do you think 


of that? Beatrice’s chauffeur! He had gone | 


and written the prize poem, and if the editor 
wasn’t bowing to the rear of the room! 
And if Allen didn’t come up the aisle, and 
on to the platform, just as he was, with 
his old leather cap in his hand! But he 
had on his new livery, thank goodness. 

And would you believe it? Everybody 
actually applauded, and over on the side, 
suddenly Billy and his crowd broke loose; 
and they yelled so loud that you couldn’t 
hear yourself think: Ray, Ray, Ray, Co- 
lum-bi-ay, and the rest of that awful yell 
with Allen on the end of it. 

And there he stood, blushing, in the 
midst of it all, and the editor was holding 
out the prize money. 

And Beatrice! Well, she was simply 
stunned—that’sall. And Merlroth just sat 
petrified, with his jaw dropped, rather. 

Then the Professor came forward and 
read: 

The Rock and the Tree 


Devout of spirit, strong of soul, on bended knee, 
The Pilgrim fathers knelt 


That is as far as he got, because just 
then Bee recovered from the shock, and 


got up. 

““Excuse me,”’ she said, “‘I really don’t 
like to interrupt. But, Allen, home, 
please.” 


Professor Smithson stopped and got 
white, rather. ‘‘ Miss Appleton,’ he said. 

Bee pouted. ‘‘ Well, Allen?”’ 

Allen, very red, stood up. Then he 
smiled pleasantly, and putting the slip of 
paper in his pocket, he walked down and 
out in front of us. 

Next, Beatrice coolly looked them over, 
motioned to Merlroth and his friends to 
follow, and we walked majestically out 
while you could have heard a pin drop. 

Oh, I tell you it was an awful snub for 
them! ; 

We had the limousine car that night, and 
Allen cranked up without a word, and we 
were soon back at the Appleton’s again. 

The windows were all ablaze with lights, 
because Beatrice had invited in a consider- 
able number, you remember, and up the 
steps we hurried, leaving Allen still there 
on his seat. 

But all he did was to get down and 
stoop over to fix something that was wrong 
under the hood of the machine. 

I was just about to go in when some one 
in white came out of the door, passed me, 
and went running down to meet him. He 
straightened up again. And I heard the 
person ask, “‘ How did it come out?” 

Then the street light caught her face, and 
I saw it was Abigail. 

“‘ How did it come out?” she asked again. 
“‘T was so frightened when they brought 
Merlroth back in triumph like that.” 

‘“Never mind, sweetheart, they gave it 
to me,’ he answered. ‘‘It means college 
again and you ” He put his arms 
around her and kissed her— kissed her 
right there under the electric light—her— 
Abigail— Abigail, the Puritan! 

And I had thought it was Bee! 

But inside they were having a glorious 
time. The Russianess was playing the 
triumphal march, and Beatrice was leading 
Merlroth down the aisle between the 
chairs, with a laurel wreath on his head, to 
sit under the draped canopy. 

Outside, George was opening fizzy water, 
and old man Tubble was laughing as if he 
would split his sides, and saying that he 
hadn’t had such fun since the directors’ 
meeting last time, when Wilkins hit 
Anstruther in the eye. 

Then the two little Weller girls, in pale 
mauve, presented the manuscript of Merl- 
roth’s poem to him, as he sat enthroned 
beneath the golden canopy, and in! that 
soft, falsetto voice of his he started to read: 


Days of Dead Desires 
Twilight shadows sombre sank in melancholy 
woe 


Oh, it was grand! A triumph! And 
everybody congratulated everybody else 
that we had found him. And Beatrice said 
that when her father’s next extra dividend 
on Consolidated Carbon was paid she was 
going to make him give fifty thousand 
dollars to little Ruthill College in Vermont; 
and then that nasty, mean professor at 
Columbia, and everybody, would be sorry. 
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Those Who 
Must Stay at Home 


during the hot summer days are the 
ones who most appreciate the cool com- 
fort to be had with our new household fan. 


The 


Special Model—Nine Inch 


ELECTRIC FAN 


Price 


$9.00 


This fan has proved a great blessing to thousands who wold otherwise suffer intensely from the 


oppressive humidity of the hot weather. 


It is so light that it is no trouble to move it from place to place. 


serves every purpose of the heavier types of fans. 
rent required for an ordinary 16 c. p. lamp. 


It is nevertheless highly efficient, and 
It actually consumes only about one-half the cur- 


“The Standard ” line includes fans for every requirement in either DIRECT or ALTERNATING 
CURRENT, and every model carries our guarantee of perfection in both material and workmanship, 


Stocks of fans are carried by dealers in all principal cities. 
local dealer has not these fans on hand, send 
our factory or nearest branch below, and prompt shipment will 
be made. Write to-day for our special illustrated Fan Booklet ‘'S.” 


New York, 145 Chambers St.; Philadelphia, 1109 Arch 


Boulevard; Dallas, 265 Live Oak St.; Cleveland, W. R. Horning, 337 Frankfort Ave., 


N.W.; New Orleans, 8. J. Stewart, 216 Bourbon St.; 


Electric Co., Locust and 11th Sts.; Kansas City, The B-R Electric & Telephone Mfg. Co. 


Main Office and Factory 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


We also make motors for Direct Current up to 15 H. P., for every require- 
ment. Our special illustrated booklet on this subject is ready to mail. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., 


SURE DEATH TO RATS 


It is the only rat killer which can be 
safely used by the householder— harmless to 
human beings if accidentally taken in small 
quantities, and containing no phosphorus or 
other inflammable. Made in form of squash 
seeds—the rat’s favorite food. The rats do 
not die in the walls, but rush for open air and 
water. Keeps perfectly in all climates, and is 
absolutely safe to handle. Will not poison 
dogs or cats. 20 cents at your druggists, or 
sent prepaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


FULTON CHEMICAL CO. 
Woodbridge Building, New York City 


Genuine Panama Hats $1.00 


Rare Bargain in Genuine Panama Straw Hats 


Made possible only by our 
America and selling direct to 


importing them from South 
the user. These Hats are 
warranted Genuine all 
Hand-woven, unblocked, 
and can be worn in that 
condition by Gentlemen, 
Ladies, Girls and Boys, 
or can be blocked by 
purchaser in any shape 
or style. These Panama 
Hats are just as service- 
able and will wear as 
long as a $10.00 Panama 
Hat. The difference is 
solely in the fineness of 
weave, these Hats being 
a little coarser weave 
than the more expensive 
kind. Assorted sizes. Weight about 2 oz. each. Sent 
postpaid, securely $1 00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
packed, on receipt of «UV. Order today. Supply limited. 
PANAMA HAT CO.,181 William St., New York City 


Chattanooga College of Law 


Law Department of the University of Chattanooga. Two- 
year course leading to the degree of LL, B., and 
admission to the State and U. S. Courts. Fine law 
building and strong faculty of 14 members. Terms 
reasonable. Salubrious climate. Nextterm begins 
Sept. 23, 1908. For illustrated catalogue address 


Major C. R. Evans (Dept. C), Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Don’t Breathe Pollen 


Dust and other irritating substances 
that at this season cause hay-fever. 
Wear a Comfort Nasalfilter, which 
filters the air through fine linen. 
Made of Sterling silver light weight, 
sanitary and practically invisible. 
If you live ina dusty climate, work 
in a dusty place or use an auto, you 
need a Comfort Nasalfilter. Price $2. 


Universal Supply Co. 
428 Globe Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. 


If your 
your orders to 


St.; Chicago, 48 W. Jackson 


St. Louis, E, C. Van Nort 


Vacation Money 


tor Boys— 


‘T{YROM now until September 1 

most boys will have lots of 
time on their hands. You can 
turn a part of it into money if © 
you want to. THE SATURDAY 
EVENING PostT provides not only 
the chance but the capital with — 
which any boy with a little ‘ gin- 
ger’’canmakealotofmoney. The | 
best of it is that when school — 
opens the work can be carried ~ 
right along on Friday afternoons 
and on Saturdays. In fact, that 
is al] the time that is required now. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Wants a lot of new boys at once to 
act as agents. We will send the first 
week’s supply of ro copies without 
any charge whatever, to be sold at 5c 
each; after that all that are required 
at the wholesale price. 

The work is easy. No money re- 
quired to start. We take all the risk. 


$250. 00 in Extra Cash Prizes 


are given each month to the boys who do good 
work. If you want to try it we will send the first 
week's supply with full instructions, including a 
booklet written by some of our most successful 
boys telling how they work. 


Boy Division 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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‘ ° e A new comic operetta 
| e merican IP] young ladies. 9 princip: 
| characters ; 2 acts; sprigh! 
| dialogue; dances; drills. By Charles Vincent. Price $1. Introductot 
| copies thismonth 50c, Thomas J. Donlan,830 Colonial Bdg. , Boston 


A man’s face is too conspicuous and too 
easily marred to risk the consequences of 
any shaving soap that is not as pure and 
soothing as a test of nearly 75 years has 
proven Williams’ Shaving Soap to be. 


It comes in the nickeled box, hinged cover. It can also be had in 
the leatherette-covered metal box as formerly. Williams’ Shaving 
Sticks sent on receipt of price, 25c, if your druggist does not sup- 
ply you. A sample stick (enough for 50 shaves) for 4c in stamps. 


Willi ams 
ersey Cream 


Toilet Soap 


When you travel, tramp, camp or sail, don’t risk using any soap 
you happen upon. ‘Take Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet Soap with C 
you. It is like Williams’ Shaving Soaps. This fact is its introduc- C 
tion and its cuarantee. . It 1s pure, it lathers freely and it is mild 4 
and soothing to the sunburned skin. 


You Will Need This Soap Box on Your aes 


As a means of quickly popularizing Jersey Cream 
Soap, and as an inducement to try it, we shall (for a 
limited time) pack with each 4 cakes of this soap, 
without extra charge, a handsome, nickeled, hinged- 
cover soap box. The box isa beauty and invaluable 
in traveling, camping, yachting or at home. One 
man writes: ‘‘I have often paid 50c or $1.00 for a 
box not half as good.”’ 

Ask your druggist; if he fails to supply you, send 60 
cents in stamps and we will send the + cakes of soap 
and soap box by return mail. Address 


Tue J. B. Witttrams Company 
Department A Glastonbury, Conn. 
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There’s more to the vacation when you 


. : 
More pleasure at the moment and afterward the added charm of pictures that tell the vacation story. . 


And it is all so simple by the Kodak system that the merest novice can make good pictures from the 
start. Kodak has removed most of the opportunities for making mistakes. 


KODAKS, $5.00 TO $100 BROWNIES, $1.00 TO $12.00 : 


Catalogue free at the EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
dealers or by mail Rochester, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City 
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Wy SAT high up amid white Winter and 

| 3 looked far down where Autumn 

stayed, looked at Wind River shrunk 

to map-size at the mountain’s feet, 

a basking valley, a drowsy country, tawny 

-and warm, winding southeastward away to 

_ the tawny plain, and there dissolving with air and earth in one great hazy, golden sleep. 

_ Somewhere in that slumberous haze beyond the buttes and utmost foothills, and 
burrowed in the vast unfeatured level, lay my problem, Still Hunt Spring. 

IT had inquired much about Still Hunt Spring. It wasa place that every man seemed 
to know of, but never any man you talked with had been to. Scipio I except; 
Scipio assured me he had been once to it. It was no easy spot to find; a man might 

_ pass it close and come back and pass it on the other side, yet never guess it was at his 
elbow: so they said. The Indians believed it was not there every day, few of them 
would talk readily about it; but it was they who had showed it first to the white man. 
And because they repeated of a valley two hundred feet deep, a mile long and a 
quarter-mile wide at its widest, this haunted legend of presence and absence, its name 
now possessed. my mind. Like a fragment of music it recurred in my thoughts each 
_ day of my November hunting in the mountains of Wind River. Still Hunt Spring— 
down there, somewhere in that drowsy distance out from the mountains in the plain it 
- lay. One trail alone led down into its bottom; from one end to the other—they said 
_ —grew a single file of trees so lank and tall it was as if they stood on stilts to see out 
_ Over the top, and at the farther end was a spring, small, cold and sweet; though it 
_ welled up in the midst of the sage-brush desert, there was no alkali—they said—in that 
water. Still Hunt Spring! 
: _ One night suddenly, at supper, I announced to my two camp companions my new 
Project: next summer I should see Still Hunt Spring for myself. 

“Alone?” Scipio inquired. 

“Not if you will come.’ 

“Tt is no tenderfoot’s trail.” 

“Then if I find it I shall cease to be a tenderfoot.”’ 

“Go on,” said Scipio with indulgence. ‘ We'll not let you stay lost.” 

“Tt is no tenderfoot’s place,” the cook now muttered. 

“Then you have been there?” I asked him. 

He shook his head. “I am in this country for my health,” he drawled. On this a 
certain look passed between my companions, and a certain laugh. A sudden suspicion 

came to me, which I kept to myself until next afternoon when we had broken this 
| camp where no game save health seemed plentiful, and were down the mountains at 
_ Horse Creek and Wind River. 
_ “TJ don’t believe there is any such place as Still Hunt Spring.” 
This I said sitting with a company in the cabin known later on the Postal Route 
“map as Dubois. The nearest post-office then was seventy-five miles away. No one 
re until a minute after that, I suppose, when a man slowly remarked: ‘‘Some call 
gd Blind Spring.” 
He was presently followed by another, speaking equally slowly: “I’ve heard it 
ealled Arapaho Spring.” 
a “Still Hunt Spring is right.” This was a heavy, rosy-faced man, of hearty and 
capable appearance. His clothes were strong and good, made of whipcord, but his 
oon-colored straw hat was what one most remarked at this season. His voice 
ed itself, having in it something of authority, if not of threat. “Some claim 
e’s such a place,” he continued, eying me steadily and curiously, “‘and some claim 
e’s not.” Here he made a pause. “But I tell you there is.” 
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Were these men concerted to practice 
on tenderfoot credulity, or what was it? 
I was framing a retort when sounds of 
trouble came from outside. 

“Man down in the corral,” said 
somebody. ‘It’s that wild horse.”’ 

Scipio met us, running. ‘‘No doctor here?’ he began. ‘“‘ MeDonough has bruck 
his leg, looks like.”” But the doctor was seventy-five miles away, like the post-office. 

““Who’s McDonough?” inquired the rosy-faced man with the straw hat. 

A young fellow from Colorado, they told him, a new settler on Wind River this 
summer. He had taken up a ranch on North Fork and built him a cabin. Hard luck 
if he had broken his leg; he had a bunch of horses; was going to raise horses; he had 
good horses. Hard luck! 

We found young McDonough lying in the corral, propped against a neighbor’s kindly 
knees. The wild horse was snorting and showing us red nostrils and white eyes in a far 
corner; he had reared and fallen backward while being roped, and the bars had prevented 
dodging in time. Dirt was ground into McDonough’s flaxen hair, the skin was tight 
on his cheeks, and his lips were as white as his large, thick nails; but he smiled at us, 
and his strange blue eyes twinkled with the full spark of humor undaunted. 

“Ain’t I a son of a gun?” he began, and shook his head over himself and his 
clumsiness. Further speech was stopped by violent vomiting, and I am enough of a 
doctor to have feared then that this augured worse hurt than a leg broken. But no 
blood came up, and soon he was talking to us again, applying to himself sundry 
jocular epithets which were very well in that rough corral, but which must stay there. 

He was lifted to the only bed in the cabin, no sound escaping him, though his lips 
remained white, and when he thought himself unwatched he shut his eyes; but he 
kept them open and twinkling at any one’s approach. They were singular, perplexed 
eyes, evidently very large, but deep-set, their lids screwed together; later that evening 
I noticed that he held his playing-cards close up to them, and slightly to one side. 
Scipio called him “‘skewbald,’’ but I could see no defect answering to this. He was 
not injured internally, it proved later, but his right leg, as all of us could see, was 
broken above the ankle. We had to cut his boot off, so swollen already was the 
limb. The heavy man with the straw hat advised getting him to the hospital at the 
post without delay, and regretted he himself had not come up the river in his wagon; 
he could have given the patient a lift. With this he departed upon a tall roan horse, 
with an air about him of business and dispatch uncommon in these parts. Wind River 
horsemen mostly managed to look as if there was no such thing as being behind time, 
because there was no such thing as time. 

“Who is he?” I asked, looking after the broad back of whipcord and the 
unseasonable straw hat. 

All were surprised. Did I not know Lem Speed, the biggest cattleman in the 
country, with a store and a bank in Lander, and a house in Salt Lake, and a wife in 
Los Angeles, and a son at Yale? 

“Up here looking after his interests?”’ I pursued. 

“Up here looking after his interests.” My exact words were given back to me in 
that particular tone which showed I was again being left out of something. 

“‘What’s the matter with my questions?” I asked. 

“‘What’s the matter with our answers?” said a man. 
tenderfoot speech, and [I sat silent. 

McDonough’s white lips regained no color that night, and the skin drew tighter 
over the bones of his face as the hours wore on. He was proof against complaining, but 
no stoie endurance could hide such pain as he was in. Beneath the sunburn on his 
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Truly, mine had been a 


thick hand the flesh was blanched, yet never did he 
ask once if the hay wagon was not come for him. They 
had expected to get him off in it by seven, but it did 
not arrive until ten minutes before midnight; they had 
found it fifteen miles up the river, instead of two. 
Sitting up twisted uncomfortably, he played cards until 
one of the company, with that lovable tact of the frontier, 
took the cards from him, remarking, ‘‘ You'll lose all 
you’ve got,’’ and, with his consent, played his hand and 
made his bets for him. McDonough then sank flat, 
watching the game with his perplexed, half-shut eyes. 

What I could do for him I did, but it was little. Finding 
his leg burning and his hand cold I got my brandy—their 
whisky was too doubtful—and I laid wet rags on the leg, 
keeping them wet. He accepted my offices and my brandy 
without a sign. Laudanum alone among my few drugs 
seemed applicable, and he took twenty drops of this 
with dumb acquiescence, but it brought him neither sleep 
nor doze. More I was afraid in my ignorance to give him, 
and so he bore, unpalliated, what must have become well- 
nigh agony by midnight, when we lifted him into the 
wagon. So useless had I been, and his screwed-up eyes 
with their valiant sparkle, and his stoic restraint, made 
me feel so sorry for him, that while they were making his 
traveling bed as soft as they could I scrawled a message to 
the army surgeon at the Post. ‘Do everything you can 
for him,” I wrote, ‘“‘and as I doubt if he has five dollars to 
his name, hold me responsible.’’ This I gave McDonough 
without telling him its contents, and Scipio thus summed 
up the seventy-five miles the patient had before him: ‘I 
don’t expect he’l]l improve any on the road.” 

In new camps among other mountains I now tried my 
luck, through deeper snow, thicker ice and colder days, 
coming out at length lean and limber, and ravenous for 
every good that flesh is heir to, yet reluctant to turn east- 
ward to that city life which would unfailingly tarnish the 
hard, bright steel of my health. Of Still Hunt Spring I said 
no more, but thought often, and with plans to visit it undis- 
couraged. I mentioned it but once again. Old Washakie, 
chief of the Shoshone tribe, did me the honor to dine with 
me at the military post which bore his name. Words can- 
not tell the face and presénce of that old man; ragged 
clothes took nothing from his dignity. A past like the 
world’s beginning looked out of his eyes; his jaw and long 
white hair made you feel as tall mountains make you feel. 
After we had dined and I had made him presents, he drew 
pictures in the sand for me with his finger. Not as I 
expected—almost to my disappointment—this Indian 
betrayed no mystery concerning the object of my quest. 

“Hé!” he said (it was like a shrug). “No hard find. 
You want see him? Water pretty good, yes. Trees heap 
big. You make ranch maybe?” 

When he heard my desire was merely to see Still Hunt 
Spring I am not certain he understood me, or if so, believed 
me. ‘Hé!” he exclaimed again, and laughed because I 
laughed. ‘You go 
this way,” he said, 
beginning to trace a 
groove in the sand. 
“Sor. He laid va 
match here and there 
and pinched up little 
hillocks, and pres- 
ently he had it all. 
I tore off a piece of 
wrapping-paper from 
the store and copied 
the map carefully, 
with his comments. 
The place was less 
distant than I had 
thought. I thanked 
him, spoke of return- 
ing “after one snow” 
to see him and Still 
Hunt Spring. “ Hé!” 
herepeated. Then he 
mounted and rode off 
without any ‘‘good- 
by,” Indian fashion. 
I felt I had got a 
treasure from him. 

McDonough’s leg 
had knit well, and I 
met him on crutches 
crossing the parade 
ground. He was 
discharged from hos- 
pital, and (I confess 
it) his mere nod of 
greeting seemed 
somewhat too scant 
acknowledgment of 
the good will I had 
certainly tried to 
show him. Yet his 
smile was very pleas- 
ant, and while I noted 


‘his perplexed eyes. 
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his face no longer embrowned with sun and riding, but 
pale from confinement, I noted also the eternal twinkle in 
Why should I need thanks? As he 
hobbled away with his yellow hair sticking out in a cow- 
lick under his hat behind, I smiled at my smallness. 

The doctor, a hospitable acquaintance I had made on 
first coming through the Post this year, would not listen 
to my paying him anything for his services to McDonough. 
Army surgeons, he said, were expected to render what aid 
they could to civilians, as well as to soldiers, in the hos- 
pital; he good-humoredly forbade all remonstrance I[ 
attempted. When civilians could pay him themselves he 
let them do so according to their power; it was just as well 
that the surrounding country should not grow accustomed 
to treating “‘ Uncle Sam”’ asa purely charitable institution. 
McDonough had offered to pay, when he could, what he 
could afford. The doctor had thought it due to me to let 
him know the contents of my note, and that no such 
arrangement could be allowed. 

“And what said he to that?” I asked. 

“Nothing, as usual.”’ 

“ Disgusted, perhaps?” 

“Not in the least. His myopic eyes were just as cheer- 
ful then as they were the second before he fainted away 
under my surgical attentions. He scorned ether.” 

“Poor fellow! He’s a good fellow!’’ I exclaimed. 

“Mm,” went the doctor doubtfully. 

“Know anything against him?” I asked. 

“Know his kind. All the way from Assiniboin to 
Lowell Barracks.” 

“Tt has made you hard to please,’’ I declared. 

“Mm,” went the doctor again. 

“Think he’ll not pay you?”’ 

“May. May not.” 

“Well, good-by, Cynic.” 

““Good-by, Tenderfoot.”’ 

The next morning, had there been time to see the doctor, 
I could have proved to him that he was hard to please. 
At the moment of my stepping into the early departing 
stage [hada surprise. McDonough had been at breakfast 
at the hotel, and had said nothing to me there; a nod 
sufficed him as usual—it was as much social intercourse as 
was customary at these breakfasts. The stage rattled up 
as I sat, and I, its only passenger, rose and spoke a fare- 
well syllable to McDonough, who repeated his scanty nod. 
My next few minutes were spent in paying a bill, seeing 
my baggage roped behind the stage, and bidding Scipio 
good-by. One foot was up to get into the vehicle when a 
voice behind said, ‘‘So you're going.”’ 

There was McDonough, hobbled out after me to the 
fence. He stood awkwardly at the open gate, smiling his 
pleasant smile. I told him yes, and still he stood. 

“Coming next year?” 

Again I told him yes, and again he stood silent, smiling 
and awkward. Then it was uttered; the difficult word 
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which shyness had choked: ‘If you come you shall have | 
the best horse on the river.” 
Before I could answer him he was hobbling back to the» 
hotel. 
spoken. 


I drove away, triumphing over the doctor, and in my | 


thoughts my holiday passed in review—my camps, and 
Scipio, and Still Hunt Spring, and most of all this fellow 
with his broken leg and his perplexed eyes. 

At Lander they said, had I come two days earlier, I 


should have had the company of Lem Speed. So he and | 


his maroon straw hat came into my thoughts too. He had 
started for California, I heard from the driver, whose 
company I sought on the box. He assured me that Lem 
Speed was rich, but that I carried better whisky. Trouble | 


was “‘due”’ in this country, he said (after more of my | 


whisky), “‘pretty near”’ the sort of trouble they were hay- | 


ing on Powder River. Yes, trouble was ‘“‘sure due”; what | 


brought Lem Speed up here so long after the beef round-up? 


Thus from his heart his untrained lips at last had | 


Still, he “‘guessed”’ he hadn’t told Lem Speed anything | 


were going to demonstrate over here as they had on the Dry _ 


that would hurt a poor fellow. No, sir; the big cattlemen _ 


Cheyenne and Box Elder. 
to be the driver’s word for the sudden hanging of some- 


I perceived ‘‘ demonstration” | 


body without due process of law, and I expressed a doubt _ 
as to its being needed here; I had heard nothing of cattle | 


or horses being stolen. 
ently repeating that Lem Speed hadn’t got anything from 


him. We left this subject for mines, and after mines we | 


touched on more and more subjects, until I confided to 
him the story of McDonough. 

“Of course I should never accept the horse,” 

“Why not?” 

“ Well—well—it would scarcely be suitable.” 

“Please yourself,’ said the driver shortly, and looking 
away. ‘Such treatment would not please me.” 

“You mean, ‘never look a gift horse in the mouth,’ as 
we say?” 

“‘T don’t know as I ever said that.” 


I finished. 


This he received in silence, pres- 


A steep gully in | 


the road caused him to put on the break and release it | 
before he continued: “I’d not consider I had the right to _ 


do a man a good turn if I wasn’t willing for him to do me 
one.” 
“But I really did nothing for him.” 
“Please yourself. Maybe folks are different East.” 
“Well!” I cried, laughing, ‘“‘I understand you, and am 


not the hopeless snob I sound like, and I’ll take his horse | 


next summer if you will take a drink now.”’ 
We finished our journey in amity. 


The intervening months, whatever drafts they made 


upon my Rocky Mountain health, weakened my designs 
not a whit; late June found me again in the stage-coach, 
taking with eagerness that drive of thirty-two jolting 
hours. Roped behind were my camp belongings, and 
treasured in my pocket was Chief Washakie’s trail to 

Still Hunt Spring. 

My friend, the driver, 


stage, and so to my 


where we had left it; 
but I entered at once 
again that atmos- 
phere of unspoken 
doings and misdoings 
which had encom- 
passed me as I went 
out of the country. 
At the station called 
Crook’s Gap I ran 
upon new rumors of 
Lem Speed, and 
asked if he had come 
about his interests 
again. 

“You and him ac- 
quainted?” inquired 
a man on a horse. 
And, on my answer- 
ing that I was not, he 
cursed Lem Speed 
slow and long, look- 
ing about for contra- 
diction; then,as none 
present took it up, he 
rode sullenly away, 
leaving silence be- 
hind him. 

When I alighted 
next afternoon at 
the Washakie post- — 
traders’ store and: 
walked back to the 
private office of the 


wont always t 
repair, what I saw i 


was on the down | 


regret we could not | 
take up our talk | 


building where I was” 
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that private room, through a sort of lattice which fenced 
it off from the general area, was a close-drawn knot of men 
yound a table, and on a chair a maroon-colored straw hat! 
Rather hastily the post-trader came out and, shaking my 
hand warmly, drew me away from the lattice. After a 


few cordial questions he said: ‘‘ Come back this evening.”’ . 


“Does he never get a new hat?”’ I asked. 

“Hat? Who? What? Oh; yes, to be sure!’”’ laughed 
the post-trader. “I'll tell him he ought to.” 

I sought out the doctor, soon learning from him that 
McDonough had paid him for his services. But this had 
not modified his opinion of the young fellow, though he had 
heard nothing against him, nor even any mention of his 
name; he repeated his formula that he had known 
MecDonough’s kind all the way from Assiniboin to Lowell 
Barracks, upon which I again called him “‘cynic,’’ and he 
retorted with ‘‘tenderfoot,’’ and thus amicably I left him 
for my postponed gossip with the post-trader. Him I 
found hospitable, but preoccupied, holding a long cigar 
unlighted between his taciturn lips. Each topic that I 
started soon died away: my Eastern news; my summer 
plans to ramble with Scipio across the Divide on Gros 
Ventre and Snake; the proposed extension of the 
Yellowstone Park—everything failed. 

“That was quite a company you had this afternoon,” 

I said, reaching the end of my resources. 

“Yes. Nice gentlemen. Yes.’ And he rolled the 
long, unlighted cigar between his lips. 

“Cattlemen, I suppose?”’ 

“Cattlemen. Yes.” 

_ “Business all right, I hope?” 

“Well, no worse than usual.” 

Here again we came to an end, and I rose to go. 

“Seen your friend McDonough yet?” said he. 

“Why, how do you know he’s a friend of mine?” 

“Says so every time he comes into the Post.” 

“ Well, the doctor’sall wrong about him!’ I exclaimed, 
and gave my views. The post-trader watched me in his 
‘tilted chair, with a half-whimsical smile, rolling his eternal 
cigar, and I finished with the story of the horse. Then the 
smile left his face. He got up slowly and slowly took a 
number of turns round his office, pottered with some papers 
on his desk, and finally looked at me again. 

“Tell me if he does,’’ he said. 

“ Offer the horse? I shall not remind him—and I should 
only take it as a loan.”’ 

“You tell me if he does,” repeated the post-trader, now 
smiling again, and so we parted. 

“JT wonder what he didn’t say?” I thought as I pro- 
ceeded to the hotel. At breakfast next morning, one of 
the invariable characters at such breakfasts, an unshaven 
person in tattered overalls, with rope-scarred fists and 
grimy knuckles, to me unknown, said: 

“Figure on meeting your friend McDonough?”’ 

“Not if he doesn’t figure on meeting me.”’ 

They all took quiet turns at looking at me until some 
one remarked: 

“He ain’t been in town lately.” 

“Tm glad his leg’s all right,” I said. 

“Oh, his leg’s all right.”’ 


Nay, not Olympian! For better far 
Than hero of the ancient sort was here; 
No demigod descended from some star, 
Remote, unlike, of other clay: we see, 
Lying in all his faults upon this bier 
What we ourselves at ourselves’ best 
could be. 
Slow to decision, sudden then to act, 
And firm in resolution as the hills, 
With giance encompassing th’ unvarnished 
fact i‘ 
Beyond the passing theory’s painted hour, 
The Master-Will of all the warring wills 
That sought to wreck, but could not shake, 
his power ; 
He stood, amid the storm of falling creeds, 
__ The cries of partisans in gain or flight, 
Aloof from all the crash of dubious deeds, 
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The Stage Rattled Up as I Sat 


The tone of this caused me to look at them. ‘‘ Well, I 
hope he’s all all right!” 

Not immediately came the answer: “‘ By latest reports 
he was enjoying good health.” 

Truly they were a desperate people to get anything 
direct from. 

That afternoon I drove myself and my camp things out 
of town in a “buggy’’—very different from the Eastern 
vehicle which bears this name—and the next afternoon 
between Dinwiddie and Red Creek, on a waste stretch 
high above the river, who should join me but McDonough. 
He was riding down the mountains apparently from 
nowhere, and my pleasure at seeing him was keen. His 
words were few and halting, as I remembered them, and, 
in his pleasant round face the blue eyes twinkled, screwed 
up and perplexed as ever. I abstained from more than 
glancing at the fine sorrel that he rode, lest I should seem 
to be hinting. 

“Water pretty low for this season,”’ he said. 

“Was there not much snow?’’ 

““Next to none, and went early.”’ 

I turned from my direct course and camped at his cabin. 
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“What’s your hurry?” he said next morning when I 
was preparing to go. 

There was no hurry indeed, those days had no hurry 
in them, and I bless their memory for that. I sat ona 
stump, smoking a “‘ Missouri meerschaum,”’ and telling 
him my plans. To the geography of my route he lis- 
tened quite intently. 

“So you’re going to keep over the other side the 
mountains?”’ he said. 

“Even to Idaho,” I answered; ‘‘and home that way.” 

“Not back this way?” 

“Not this year.” 

“You're settled as to that?” he said after a pause. 

“Quite.” 

He seemed to think this over, and then gave an 
awkward jerk with his head toward the corral. ‘ Like 
him?’ he inquired grufily. It was the sorrel horse, 
which I perceived was standing saddled. 

“Looks good to me,” I replied, adopting his gruffness. 

He rose and brought the horse to me. ‘‘ Get on.” 

“Hulloa! You’ve got my saddle on him.” 

“Get on. He ain’t the one that bruck my leg.” 

I obeyed. Thus was the gift offered and accepted. 
I rode the horse down and up the level river bottom. 
“How shall I get him back to you?” I then asked. 

McDonough’s face fell. ‘‘He’ll be all right in the 
East,” he protested. 

I smiled. ‘No, my good friend. Not that. 
me send him back with the outfit.”’ 

We compromised on this and caught white fish for 
the rest of the day, also shooting some young sage 
chickens. The sorrel proved a fine animal. Again 
McDonough delayed my departure. ‘“‘I can broil those 
chickens fine,’’ he said, ‘‘and—and you'll not be back 
this way.” 

He would not look at me as he said this, but busied 
with his fire. Dense doctor! I reflected, not to have 
been warmed by thisnature. But later this lonely fellow 

touched my heart more acutely. A fine thought had come 
to me during the evening: to leave my wagon here, to 
leave a note for Scipio at the E A outfit, to descend Wind 
River to the Sand Gulch, strike Washakie’s trail to the 
northeast of Crow Heart Butte, and on my splendid sorrel 
find Still Hunt Spring by myself. The whole ride need 
take but two days. I think I must have swelled with 
pride at the prospect of this secret achievement, to be 
divulged, when perfected, to an astonished community. 
But I intended to have the pleasure of divulging it to 
McDonough at once, and I forthwith composed a jeering 
note to Scipio Le Moyne. 

“BWsteemed friend”’ (this would anger him immediately), 
“come and find me at Still Hunt Spring if you don’t fear 
getting lost. If you do, avoid the risk, and I will tell you all 
about it Friday evening. Yours, Tenderfoot.”’ 

I pushed this over to McDonough, who was practicing 
various cuts with a pack of ecards. ‘‘ That will make Scipio 
jump,” I said. 

Somewhat to my disappointment it did not have this 
or any effect upon McDonough. He held the paper close 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Giving ungrudging all he had to give, 
Yet yielding nothing of his sense of right, 
Serene, secure, unmoved, conservative. 
And those who saw with other minds than his 
The Past’s high prophecy, the Future’s way, 
The destined goal, saw also in him this: 
The large, warm-hearted, ever kindly man, 
Fearless as Night, yet open as the Day, 
Simple, direct, sincere, American. 
Stilled are the pounding pulse-beats, closed the eyes 
That none could blind with pandering praise 
or blame; 
The mere life passes and the mere man dies, 
Flutters and fades the merely mortal breath, 
Bur THAT WHICH ALWAYS WAS IS ALWAYS 
STILL THE SAME: 
WHO CONQUERED LIFE SHALL ALSO CONQUER 


DEATH! —R. W. KAUFFMAN. 


XTREMES produce ex- 
HK | tremes—even in the 
human body. At one 
extremity of our bodily frame 
is a structure unique in the 
animal kingdom, the lordly 
head, with the illustrious brain 
that it shelters. At the other, 
another structure, the foot, 
almost equally unique in the 
animal world, and of most 
exquisite adaptability and me- 
chanical beauty. It was the 
latter that made the former 
possible, and yet since the 
dawn of history we have with 
one accord hastened to admire 
and bow down before the ex- 
panded brain bulb at our upper 
extremity, while, with equal 
unanimity, we have thought 
little of, or even treated with contempt and 
ridicule, the equally necessary and almost equally 
valuable and beautiful development at our 
lower, or pedal, extremity. We have almost par- 
alleled the fabled attitude of the peacock, who, it is 
alleged, would die of pride if it were not for his feet. 

Certainly, we are almost as unanimously inclined to be 
ashamed of our feet as to be proud of our brains. Yet in 
no small percentage of cases (I will not say how large) our 
pride would be more justly expended upon our feet than 
upon our heads. 

We seldom appreciate the exquisite adaptations and 
mechanical perfection and beauty of the human foot. 
Indeed, it is only sober and painful truth to say that one of 
the most frequent fads of fashion, of custom—even of 
morality—has been to endeavor to hide it from view, 
either by shutting it in tight leather boxes or concealing it 
with skirts and drapery. In many a savage tribe, in many 
a barbarous—nay, semi-civilized—court it has been con- 
sidered the height of impoliteness to refer to the existence 
of the foot at all, to even imply that our High Serenity is 
encumbered with such a lowly and plebeian member. We 
fondly endeavor to keep up the delusion, in public, at 
least, that, like the fabled bird of paradise, we have no feet. 

Even in this enlightened age we ruthlessly deprive our 
feet—if not of life—of liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
as regards expansion, fresh air and sunlight. And then 
we wonder that they so frequently give us trouble. Like 
every other ‘‘submerged tenth” or servile class in a com- 
munity, they take their revenge upon their oppressors, and 
a bitter one it often is. Civilized man too often has reason 
to be ashamed of his feet, as a result of the way in which he 
has maltreated and deformed them. 


The Advantages of Being a Quadruped 


ree first requisite for the intelligent understanding of a 
structure and mechanism is to know its problem—the 
uses which it has to subserve. The problem of the human 
foot is a new and exceedingly difficult one in the animal 
world. The support and propulsion of the quadruped is a 
comparatively simple affair. He has simply one prop ‘‘at 
each corner,’ upon which he can stand at rest, with almost 
the mechanical stolidity of a table on its legs. Like the 
table, three legs will support him perfectly, and he always 
has ‘“‘one leg left’’ for other purposes, such as rest, 
repair, attack. When he wishes to move all he has to dois 
to propel himself upward and forward in a rising curve 
with his powerful hindlegs, swing his sticklike forelegs 
forward and catch himself on them, gather up his hind- 
legs and repeat the process indefinitely. Or, if slower 
movements are required, he can swing forward any pair of 
his legs, either on the same side, or diagonally, balancing 
meanwhile on the other pair. Consequently, he has been 
able to modify his limbs in a score of different ways, solely 
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for speed purposes, and to alter his feet from the primitive 
five-toed pad into every conceivable shape and smaller 
number of claws and hoofs, even to the extreme of resting 
his entire weight upon a single toe-nail, expanded into a 
boxlike hoof, like that of the horse. 

In man, with his erect position, the problem, though 
more similar than might appear at first sight, is markedly 
altered, and that in the direction of difficulty. 

In the first place, instead of being able to have two kinds 
of feet, one to lift and throw him forward, the other to 
catch and support him, he has to make one kind of foot 
perform both functions. This means that a sufficient 
length of foot must be laid flat upon the ground, in order to 
serve as a lever to lift and throw forward the body. As 
this lever must have a ‘‘ handle,” this makes necessary the 
spurlike projection of the posterior arm, or heel, behind 
the ankle, as well as the anterior projection, or lever proper, 
in front, There is an unexpected biologic basis for the 
quaint Western gibe at a No. 11 shoe, ‘‘He’d be a right 
tall man if he didn’t have so much of him doubled up 
under fer feet.” 

In the second place, as the body is obliged to balance 
itself fairly securely, in walking or running, upon one foot, 
it is necessary that the foot-spread should be broad as well 
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aslong. In 
other words, | 
the human 
BLUMEN THA EL foot, to fulfill: 
the demands imposed upon it by the erect position, m 
be of generous length for leverage, and of liberal breadth 
for balance and support. i 
Against both of these requirements Fashion has per-— 
sistently fought, with her usual inspired idiocy. Why shi 
should have chosen to do so is a mystery, except that, 
everywhere we turn, in our attacks upon the shape and 
outline of our bodily members, feet, hands, waist, teeth, 
ears, lips, even head and nose, we seem to have been in- 
spired by a firm determination just to make them ‘“‘look 
different.”’ From earliest savagery it has been the in-- 
veterate habit of the race to cramp and pinch its feet, to 
amputate one or more of its fingers, to knock out, discolo’ 
or file to a sharp point its front teeth, to distort its lips, 
nose and ears by rings of all sizes, to flatten the head by 
tight bandaging in infancy, and to compress the waist to a 
wasplike slenderness. A study of the whims of ‘‘beauty-— 
makers” will go farther to make one doubt whether man 
can be truthfully described as a rational animal th 
almost anything else. The most puzzling thing about the 
problem is that not only are none of these ‘‘improved” or 
‘‘hbeautified’”’ feet, hands, eyes, teeth, waists, as efficient 
as healthful as in their natural or unspoiled condition, but, 
though their distortion has been committed in the name 
of ‘‘Beauty,’’ they are as inferior in beauty and graceful- 
ness as they are in efficiency. The physiologist is tempted 
to paraphrase Madame de Stael: ‘‘O Beauty! what crimes 
are committed in thy name!” The only consistent im- 
pulse that appears to have inspired them has been t 
desire to look different, unnatural, to produce some changt 
in our appearance which shall be recognized as a work of 
art, and admired accordingly. 


A Proper Pride in the Pedal Extremities 


there be one sentiment which I would like to implant in 
the human bosom it is pride in our feet. They are amo 
the most wonderful and beautiful mechanisms in t 
world. Yet we often cramp them into tight leather cases 
carefully planned to diminish their size and hide, or even 
alter, their shape as much as possible, as if they were 
something that we were ashamed to expose to the light of 
Heaven. As they are now, as we have made them, we 
often ought to be. But as we are born, there is nothing” 
under Heaven that we have a better right to be proud of 
and to exhibit on every possible occasion than our feet. I 
may at first sight seem almost absurd for a physiologist 
or hygienist to seek to alter codes of etiquette or traditions 
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minor morals. But the sober fact of the matter is that 
re are few things that do more to prevent the proper 
velopment and promote the diseases and deformities of 
. human foot, than our present mental—and I had 
10st said moral—attitude toward bare feet. After the 
is of innocence, to be seen barefooted in public would 
bably fill most of us with a livelier and more irrepress- 
» sense of shame and embarrassment than almost any 
er condition of déshabillé. Indeed, our sense of disgrace 
1 mortification would be almost as acute as if we had 
n detected in some petty crime or gross impropriety. 
e many of the more senseless of our pruderies and 
judices, this dread of displaying the foot is a part of 
t extraordinary feeling, half vice and half virtue, called 
desty. But the puzzle still remains how it ever came to 
included even under that capacious heading, except 
m its usual ostrich-like tendency to insist upon hiding 
ry portion of the human body, and declaring the ex- 
ure of even the face, the hand, the hair of the head, 
the foot to be immodest. Although, as we shall see, 
re are many serious practical objections, especially in 
Northern climates, to going barefoot, as well as the 
ely conventional ones, yet there is very little question 
t we shall never learn to admire and appreciate as they 
erve the beauties of the natural and healthy human 
t until we get free of this morbid prejudice against its 
olay in public. We rave over the beauties and ‘“‘cute- 
s” of a baby’s “‘footsies,’”” but we hide our own as if 
y were cloven! And until we do come to admire and 
ognize the natural beauty of the human foot we shall 
er accept, or more than tolerate, the gracefulness of the 
portions of the shoes or other covering which would 
yw it to retain and develop this shape. 


Do as the Romans Did and Be Happy 


JHILE there are practical difficulties in the way, and 
wide differences of opinion among those who have 
efully studied the question, there is fairly substantial 
eement that the adoption of some form of footwear, at 
st indoors and upon ceremonial occasions, resembling, in 
looseness, its free access of air, and its liberty for ex- 
ision and movement of the foot, the classic sandals of 
Greeks and Romans, would be an immense help in 
attempt to secure healthy, vigorous and beautiful feet 
civilized man. 
"he most effective way to get rid of corns, for instance, 
o make us ashamed of them, as we certainly should be 
ye had to exhibit them in public upon state occasions. 
will gladly continue to pay the penalty of the most 
uisite tortures from them, so long as we can hide them 
m public view, and console ourselves with the thought 
t they are the penalty which we pay for the ability to 
ir small and ‘‘ beautiful’’ shoes. 
Lowever necessary practical considerations of comfort 
| of protection and efficiency may make the wearing of 
‘vy shoes upon the street and across country, I cannot 
any possible objection, and much advantage every way, 
releasing our feet from their bondage indoors, and 
‘ing sports which, like tennis and golf, are played upon 
0th surfaces, free from stumps, thorns, stones and 
er sources of danger to the feet. Certainly, children 
ler ten years of age, and women during the greater part 
che time that they spend indoors and are not actually 
‘king or standing upon their feet, should be encouraged 
x0 barefoot as much as possible. 
ust as a counsel of perfection, it is pretty generally 
eed that the ideal footwear, except in stormy or most 
lement weather, would be of the nature of a soft, 
ous and elastic moccasin or buskin, of cotton, silk or 
m in summer, and of woolen cloth, felt or buckskin in 
‘ter, which should be worn constantly indoors, with 
l-ventilated sandals fastening by a simple clasp, which 
ld be readily slipped on at the threshold for outdoor 
ir, and off again on returning 
oors. But these, like the divided 
‘t, the Grecian waist-line, the soft 
with a real brim, and other de- 
s of a rational costume, appear 
ut coeval with the millennium. 
Vere such footwear adopted, and 
feet permitted to develop in their 
natural beauty, we might even 
ne to spend as much time upon 
itening, manicuring, polishing and 
lerwise beautifying our feet as we 
now upon our hands, for the pur- 
e of displaying them upon state 
sions. It would be quite as 
mable from either an zsthetic 
a hygienic point of view, and 
d do infinitely more to promote 
comfort and our efficiency. As 
, we load our hands with gold and 
onds, and our feet with iron and 
leather, and then wonder that 
have corns and bunions upon the 
I end never upon the former. 


: 


The Kangaroo Droop 


One of the gravest difficulties of this subject is that we 
do not half appreciate its importance. Even when our 
attention is called to the fact that our celestial intelligences 
must touch the earth at some point, and that the nature of 
the contact is of some importance, we dismiss it airily with 
some such time-worn pleasantry as the importance of a 
“good understanding,” and continue placidly to hug our 
fashionable shoes and our corns. As a matter of cold and 
uncompromising fact, until we either develop wings or 
our intellects become sufficiently powerful to walk alone 
and carry the body, our only means of a leverage upon and 
connection with Mother Earth is through our despised 
feet. And the breadth and balance of that contact is a 
factor of greatest importance in not merely our comfort 
but our efficiency. Kipling has placed one of his keenest 
flashes of wisdom in the mouth of the ever-delightful 
Mulvaney, who admonishes a raw recruit on his first night 
in camp: “But remimber, me son, a soljer on the marrch 
is no betther than his feet!’”’ An aphorism that is fit to 
take rank with that of Napoleon, when reproached for 
spending time upon such details as bread and bacon for 
one of his campaigns: “An army, sir, is like a serpent— 
it travels on its belly.” It will apply to many a soldier 
in the march of life who has never smelled gunpowder. 

The vital importance and necessity of strong, elastic, 
healthy feet as a means of movement and progress in all 
outdoor occupations, and indoor ones that have to be 
carried out standing, is, of course, obvious to the dullest. 
Two-thirds of the breadwinners of the world are absolutely 
and directly dependent upon the efficiency of their feet 
for their ability to continue their labor. And when they 
are “‘ off their feet’’ they are practically disabled. 


The Cause of the Kangaroo Droop 


UT what we do not properly appreciate is the immense 
importance of firm, strong, well-expanded, pain-free feet 

as a basis for the entire carriage and balance of the body. 
So little muscular effort is required to support a quadruped 
that many of them habitually sleep standing. In man, on 
the other hand, every instant of maintenance of the erect 
position of the body, whether sitting or standing, is at the 
expense of vigorous muscular effort. The most powerful 
and incessant part of this effort is expended by the greatest 
mass of muscles in the body, namely, the “small of the 
back.” They are like a great bowstring, subtending the 
forward curve of the lower half of the spinalcolumn. Pitch 


We All Admire the Baby’s “ Footsies”’ 


the plane of support of the body forward even a few 
degrees, as is done by a high heel, and you instantly dis- 
turb all the delicate relations and counterplay of these 
great balancing muscles of the back and abdomen. 

The pains and penalties attending bad shoes and weak 
feet are not confined to the extremities, but punish every 
other muscle in the body which is connected with the 
maintenance of the balance. No small percentage of the 
backaches from which we are so apt to suffer whenever 
fatigued, especially among the gentler sex, is due to the 
disturbance of balance by excessively high heels or bad 
shoes. Backache is the second commonest pain from which 
the human body suffers, because the great muscles in 
which it occurs are upon the most constant and unreliey- 
able strain all through our waking hours. Everything that 
disturbs the plane, the expansion, or even the comfort of 
the feet, adds markedly to the already enormous difficulty 
of maintaining the erect position, and causes probably 
from twenty to thirty per cent. of this common and dis- 
abling pain in the back, and aggravates fifty per cent. 

A striking illustration of the disturbance of the body- 
balance caused by very high heels is that ridiculous 
marsupial-like carriage, which, under the names of the 
“Grecian Bend,” or the “‘ Kangaroo Droop,” appears upon 
our streets about once in twenty years, whenever one of 
the periodic attacks of this form of folie circulaire is at its 
height. And really, if high heels must be worn, it is much 
better, from a hygienic point of view, frankly to abandon 
the erect position and resume this semi-quadrupedal one 
until the periodic insanity has subsided. For the last five 
years we have been in the negative phase of this recurrent 
delusion, and many of us had even been laying the flatter- 
ing unction to our souls that the short bicycle skirt and 
the low heel and the long last were really signs of an in- 
creasing intelligence and rationality in the human species. 
But, alas! There are signs that the curve is again mount- 
ing toward the positive phase. The short skirt is almost 
gone already, and the high heel is reappearing. 


Punishing the Feet to Feed the Fancy 


HE most serious aspect of the sins of the shoemaker 
is the degree to which some of them turn what should 
be the most enjoyable and exhilarating of all exercises— 
walking—into a laborand a punishment. Fully half the 
difficulty which physicians have in getting their patients 
to take a rational and healthful amount of exercise in the 
open air depends upon the disabling and punishing effects 
of the tight, narrow, wedge-shaped shoes, of shiny, air- 
proof and water-proof material, with or without high heels, 
which not merely etiquette, but even decency and decorum, 
have inexorably prescribed for formal wear during busi- 
ness hours and in public. 

This is, of course, doubly effective in women, although 
it must divide the honors of percentage of crippling with 
the undivided skirt. When it comes to the point that you 
have to go home and change your shoes before you can 
take any real exercise with comfort you may be certain 
that your muscles are going to be permanently under- 
exercised and your tissues underventilated. 

The principal abuses of that double-edged gift of the 
gods, the shoe, are making it too tight, disturbing the 
proper balance and elasticity of the foot by thrusting 
blocks under it in the form of exaggerated or misplaced 
heels, making it of an unnatural shape, so as to interfere 
with the proper pushing movements of the foot in walk- 
ing, and making it of too impervious, too rigid or too thin 
materials. Of course, every living human being will admit 
that shoes should not be too tight, as well as that the whole 
is greater than a part, or any other of the fundamental 
axioms. But equally of course, “‘J never wear my shoes 
tight; I have lots of room in them.” 

Tight shoes are like unorthodox opinions. They always 
belong to somebody else. Why, in the first place, we should 
ever be ashamed of a large foot and 
proud of a small one is, from a dis- 
passionate point of view, one of those 
things which, in the language of Lord 
Dundreary, “‘ No fellah evah can find 
out.”” We are immensely proud of a 
large head, of broad shoulders, a deep 
chest, or of six-foot stature. But of 
a No. 10 foot, which matches accu- 
rately with all the rest of these, and 
should accompany them, we are 
almost as acutely ashamed. A long, 
well-spread, well-arched, muscular 
foot is just as much a sign of vigor, 
efficiency and endurance as a big 
head is of great brain power. Nor 
is our prejudice in favor of a small 
foot a whit less absurd from an artis- 
tic point of view. From the foot of 
the Apollo Belvedere and that of the 
Venus de Milo to “les beaux pieds de 
Trilby’’ the pedal extremity which the 
sculptor and the artist have delighted 

(Concluded on Page 30) 


But Suave, Smiling Ignorance of the Opposition 
is the Common Policy 


It is profoundly disquieting to discover how 

many others are selling goods, too. Many have 

the same line. Men from rival houses are just ahead of 

him, just behind, on the same train. He waits with them 

in the same ante-rooms, and by diabolical devices they 

interrupt his argument to get a chance at the same cus- 
tomer. 

He writes to the sales manager about this. 

Yesterday, he nearly sold a bill of stuff. But the Con- 
solidated salesman visited that customer the day before. 
To-day, he was just on the point of selling a bill when the 
customer remembered that the Consolidated man would be 
along to-morrow. Customers everywhere speak glowingly 
of the Consolidated man. He has the lowest prices, the 
best terms, the most reliable merchandise, the longest 
acquaintance in the trade—blast him! The novice sug- 
gests modifications in owr line so it will be more like the 
Consolidated man’s. He specifies articles he might have 
sold had he had them—the Consolidated man has. He 
telegraphs for a special quotation to help him land an 
order the Consolidated man is bidding on this afternoon. 

But the sales-manager is deaf to suggestion and blind to 
improvement. He lightly puts the novice off with a funny 
story: 

““My son, if you find just one town that hasn’t been 
visited by competitors in ten days, don’t lose a minute in 
wiring us—we’ll buy it fora rest-cure. In twenty years on 
the road I found only one town like that, and hurried into 
it Sunday to be on hand before anybody else could get in 
Monday morning. I went to church. The clergyman 
talked to the sleepiest congregation I ever saw. He wasn’t 
going to preach hell-fire that evening, he said. He would 
tell them about something a good deal worse. He wasn’t 
going to take his text from the Scriptures. He would take 
it from something of the utmost importance that 
had happened in their own town and their own 
daily lives. Did they realize, dearly beloved, that 
the last Hebrew had given up the struggle and moved 
away from their town the week before ? Now, 
son, when I heard the text I didn’t need any sermon, 
but got out of this town too, by the midnight train.” 


, GREEN young man goes out to sell goods. 


A Stalking Horse to Beat Down Prices 


HAT is not especially comforting to the green 

salesman, however. Shut off in his complaints, he 
still broods secretly over competition—until experi- 
ence teaches him a few things. One is, that buyers 
shrewdly use the Consolidated man as a dummy, to 
scare him and beat down his prices. Another, that 
they use himself in the same way to frighten the 
Consolidated man. Still another, that there are at 
least three fundamental ways to deal with any 
competitor: 

First—Ignore him utterly. 

Second—Fight him hand to hand. 

Third— Use and exploit him. 

Studied ignorance of competitors is often the best 
attitude in those lines of trade where a salesman covers 
the same territory season after season with staple mer- 
chandise— groceries, hardware, drugs. One of the 
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MEETING COMPETITION 
By James JH. Collins 


veteran travelers for a Western grocery house learned this, 
he says, on his very first trip, years ago. He also learned 
to be discreetly uninformed about the competitors of 
people he sells to. 


“There was a new feller in here last week,” said a mer- 
chant, “representing Bryant’s, In Kansas City. That 
must be a pretty up-to-date house, ain’t it? He was an 


awful bright sort of a feller.” 

““Never heard of them before,” was the prompt reply, 
and a literally true one. His house had an aggressive com- 
petitor in Kansas City, but it was the O’Brien Grocery 
Company —not Bryant. 

““Well, I suppose you’ve sold a good bill to MacAllister 
down the street,’ continued the merchant. ‘“‘Bryant’s 
man did.” 

“T’d rather not talk about that, Mr. Matthews. 
here to find out what you need yourself.” 

“Why, you’d surely tell me what you sell in this town, 
wouldn’t you? Bryant’s man showed me his order book.”’ 

“No, sir! That’s Mr. MacAllister’s business.” 

“Say! young man, you act like a feller with some sense. 
Come back in the office and I’ll look at your stuff. If you 
won’t tell me what MacAllister buys, you won’t tell him 
what I buy.’”’ The upshot was a very heavy order of 
merchandise that this merchant had been buying of 
different houses to conceal the magnitude of his trade. 

In building up trade for a comparatively new house, 
or a small one, against old and powerful competitors, it 
seems to be absolutely imperative in certain staple lines of 
business that the attitude toward opposition be one of 
tactful ignorance. No matter how big the other fellow 
may be, the salesman for the little house has never heard 
of him. 

A new afternoon newspaper was established in a city 
where an old publisher had enjoyed a monopoly for years. 
The latter owned two other afternoon papers, and a 
morning journal as well. Competition rose from time 
to time, but he crushed it or bought it up. Unlike many 
monopolists, he kept an aggressive staff of advertising 
solicitors at work continually, so that merchants in 
this city not only advertised in his evening papers, but 
believed that they reached every family. A competitor 
like the new Globe might be ever so good, but they 
couldn’t see that it was needed. 


” 
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Patronage from a Policy of Ignorance 


HE Globe’s first advertising manager attempted to 
meet such beliefs squarely by comparing his paper with 
the old ones. But three years’ work along that line showed 
small results. There was much to be said on behalf of the 
Globe itself. But when it was put in the form of compari- 
sons it raised questions that were simply unanswerable. 
Tt was not until a new manager took charge and laid down 
a policy of ignorance for his advertising solicitors that the 
Globe got patronage. 
“Ours isn’t the biggest proposition in town, boys,”’ he 
told his staff. “‘But what we have got is good, and ours. 


“Say! Young Man, You Act Like a Feller 
with Some Sense” 


It’s all we have to sell, and all we talk al 
—understand? From to-day, nobody on 
Globe is aware that there are other newspa 
in the city.’’ That policy was adhered to, and it | 
turned the current. It is sometimes excellent policy, 
for the salesmen of a strong dominating house to ig 
a small competitor. 

Several years ago a young man took over a factory 
had apparently been ruined by the Trust in its industry 
staple food line. He made just one kind of goods, know 
the ‘‘Home Comfort’’ brand. Presently, he had th 
fourths of the trade around his factory. That didn’t w 
the Trust. “ Local spirit,’ it said. But soon this bram 
spread over the whole State, and a little later into ad 
ing States. Then the octopus was concerned, and b 
to investigate. What was the secret of this young m 
suecess? His stockholders were influential merchant 
but that only helped him locally. His salesmen ) 
aggressive—but the Trust had ten times as many, and 
twice the salary. His prices didn’t explain it. 

Finally, the octopus hit upon a reason for this su 
that often occurs last to men steeped in the routine 
great staple business—it made up its mind that pe 
bought the stuff because they really liked it. So er 
hired the independent factory’s superintendent, andj 
ently its salesmen were invading ‘““‘Home Comfo1 
territory with a product nearly like it. 

But when it came to selling, an amusing difficulty ai 


The Boomerang in ‘‘ Just-as-Good”’ 


suas new brand had only one selling appeal— thal 

‘just-as-good.’’ The salesman had to take a mere! 
into a corner and whisper that this new stuff was mad 
the superintendent who had made“‘ Home Comfort.” [ 
merchant sold the latter, he concluded that it mus 
even better than he had thought, or the Trust wouldn’ 
marketing something like it. But, perhaps, he had n 
handled ‘‘ Home Comfort’’ at all. Then the salesman 
to explain how popular it was, and how it sold. Until 
was done he could not get a strong comparison for his 
goods. In many cases he made the comparison so sti 
that ‘‘ Home Comfort’”’ was ordered instead. Eventui 
a policy of silence had to be adopted. The octo 
as it were, could not spell “coffee-pot’’ without sa 
“teapot.” > 

In staple lines of trade the salesman goes over the s 
territory season after season; selling goods that are 
only familiar and simple, but which are sold largel 
price. There isn’t much opportunity to mystify a gr 
in granulated sugar. Therefore, in staple trade, muc 
the burden of competition is thrown on the salesman, 
has little advantage in goods. There is little to say al 
them. So he depends largely on tact, acquaintance, pl 
dealing. Sometimes Providence is kind, and gives 
fools or greenhorns for competitors. In that case he} 
profit by their errors. But suave, smiling ignorance of 
opposition is the common policy. 7 

Suppose, however, that the salesman has something 
and novel, likea labor-saving office device. Or someti 
abounding in technical complexities, like a piece of mac 
ery. Oran article that people buy only once or twice 
lifetime, like a fireproof safe. 

Then the whole attitude toward competitors chan 
Price can be made secondary. The demonstration 
the “talking point’? make acquaintance supei 
ous. Logic replaces tact—and sophistry someti 
reénforces logic. Instead of ignoring the opposi 
it is possible to fight it openly, to exploit it, to th 
upon it. Instead of a weapon in the hands of 
buyer, like the Consolidated man, one’s compet 
is often a missionary who goes about creating inter 
Instead of a thorn in the side, he is often fun. 

A corporation lawyer bought an old farmhouse, 
gave it character by some simple changes, suet 
Colonial pillars in front, lattices screening outhu 
ings, white paint, green shutters. Then he want 
heating plant to keep it warm, and wrote to sev 
manufacturers, asking that they send representat 
who could advise him. He knew nothing of 
principles of such apparatus. But he did think1 
he knew something about presenting a case in 

The first salesman to arrive was a hot-air fi 
man, who began by asking the lawyer to let him uni 
stand clearly his own ideas of what a satis 
heating plant should be. Before the lawyer et 
have given his idea, had he had one (he hadnt 
the least), the salesman forced a card by suggé 
that he wanted the sort of apparatus that ha’ 
installed in three-fourths of modern American 
—didn’t he? He wanted one that cost th 
to install—that furnished an abundance of 


of pipes, which gave economy of installation. 
And so forth, with diagrams. 


outdoor air, agreeably warmed and distributed—that 
was designed on time-tried principles—that was so 
simple a child could manage it. Didn’t that meet his 
needs? Yes, this was what the lawyer wanted, exactly — 
especially one that was cheapest. Then the salesman 
showed him diagrams, explained principles, quoted prices. 
The lawyer thought heating apparatus very simple, and 
considered the deal virtually closed. But he would con- 
sult his wife. 

Two hours later a hot-water apparatus salesman 
arrived, and also began by getting the ‘‘ prospect’s”’ ideas. 
The latter now had definite notions of what he wanted. 
He reviewed what the hot-air salesman had told him, and 
said he was sorry, but the decision was as good as made. 
The hot-water salesman admitted that hot-air had real 
advantages. But it behooved the lawyer to have all the 
information he could get on so important a matter. Had 
he considered, for example, the comfort and leisure of his 
wife? It must be remembered that he himself would have 
little to do with this heating plant, once installed. But no 
man who wished to lessen the drudgery of housework 
should make a decision in heating apparatus without 
looking into cleanliness. With hot water there could be 
no soot, dust or ashes distributed through the home. He 
frankly admitted that hot-water heating cost more to 
install. But, distributed over a lifetime, what did that 
extra cost amount to yearly? Would he install a system 
directly opposed to eternal laws of physics? It was a 
scientific fact, he said, that hot air could not rise against a 
descending current of cold air. Now, with a steady flow 
of hot water rising through the home and 
returning automatically to the boiler to be 
heated By that time the lawyer wanted 
to see diagrams. As the salesman spread them 
out he casually said something about there 
being no doubt that hot air was in many 
cases the cheapest—and put a subtle double 
emphasis on “‘cheapest”’ and “hot air.” 


How Number Four Won Out 


EFORE he left the office that afternoon a 
steam-heater salesman called and respect- 
fully asked if he had decided what sort of 
apparatus he needed. The lawyer said he had 
—hot air was unquestionably economical, but 
he believed hot water most suitable. Both very 
excellent systems, conceded the steam man. It 
was evident that the lawyer had investigated 
this whole matter with intelligence and an open 
mind. Far be it from him in any way to oppose 
his judgment. But—was he fond of opera, of 
amusement, of society? Would he and his wife 
be likely to run away for a winter holiday? 
Would it interest him to know that, if his fire 
went out when he was away, he might possibly 
return to find all his hot-water radiators burst 
by freezing? True, there was a very simple 
way to avoid this mishap—he had merely to 
drain the entire system every time he attended 
the theatre in freezing weather. But withsteam, 
all water returns to the boiler, leaving the pipes 
empty. Then, where hot water required a 
double system, steam needed only one set 


When the hot-air salesman called next day 
the lawyer was out, so he entered no rebuttal. 
He would probably have rested his case on economy. 
The hot-water salesman found the prospect on a second 


visit, and demonstrated that with steam (which the 


prospect now favored) his house would be either over- 
heated or freezing, as contrasted with the constant, even 
heat of hot water. Before the steam man could get round 
again a fourth salesman turned up. He had both steam 
and hot water, and was perfectly impartial. He asked 
attention to his special construction in both types, making 
it possible to enlarge the heating plant as needed. This 
fourth man got the lawyer down to his showrooms. And 


that meant the sale. 


Now, this is the way competition is met where goods 
are complex, novel or unfamiliar to the buyer. é 

The mechanism of it is simple enough. Each of these 
four men had a good heating system, and represented a 
responsible firm. The lawyer might have installed any of 
the systems, and it would have heated his home. More- 
over, each would have been good value according to its 
type and cost. All had both merits and shortcomings. To 
none was it possible to apply the words best or worst, 
because not even the experts agree upon these points. The 
whole thing is comparative. 

But in meeting competition with such goods the sales- 
man’s chief object is to centre the customer’s attention on 


_ technical differences, or ‘‘talking points,’ as they are 


called in sales-work. The battle is fought on these. 
Competition has distinct advantages for each salesman. 
Each makes capital of the demonstrations of the others. 


An able salesman in a line like this, far from disliking 


competitive argument, will welcome it, and ask only the 
advantage of talking last. The more his competitors have 
talked, the more material there is in the customer’s mind 
to work upon. If competitors will only be specific and 
emphatic in their claims the last man will find it easy to 
tear them down. And whoever gets the order, it will 
usually be a better sale than would be the case were one 
man alone in the field. For the customer starts out with 
but one detail clear in his mind, as a rule—that he doesn’t 
want to pay very much for a heating plant. By the time 
he is ready to purchase, these different arguments will have 
directed his attention to many other points. Price will 
be the last consideration, and the salesman who finally 
lands the order can often systematically raise the expendi- 
ture of the man who is buying because the latter’s thought 
is now wholly centred on quality and service. 

The talking point is so essential in sales-work of this 
character that many manufacturers build attractive 
selling devices into their goods. 

In the safe industry, for example, there is a marked 
difference between a fireproof strongbox and one that 
will resist burglars. Fireproof safes are sold at moderate 
prices, being often packed with composition that gives off 
steam under heat, and built sufficiently strong to stand 
falls through a burning building. Buta burglar-proof safe 
must be made of finely-tempered metal, and with nice 
adjustment of parts, so that the cost often puts them out 
of the reach of the man who wants a common office safe. 
In this industry there is strong selling competition. Each 
manufacturer’s young men have fireproof arguments 


reduced to formula, so that the man who comes along last 
and persuades the prospect to visit his showroom has the 
best chance of landing the order. One concern, however, 
gains an advantage by building into its fireproof safes a 
“talking point”’ that enables the salesman to use burglar- 
proof arguments. This talking point is an alarm device. 
The burglar who puts a drill into that safe, or even touches 
the dial, closes an electric circuit, sets a large automobile 
horn squawking in the room over his head, and a great 
gong ringing outside the building. The effect upon the 
burglar may be imagined. But probably only one safe ina 
thousand will ever be tackled by a burglar. So the real 
value of this device is in leading a prospect up, under the 
impression that it is an ordinary safe, and letting him 
turn the combination dial and close the circuit. This 
is often just the last bit of realism needed to close 
the deal. 

As soon as it was clear, in the autumn of last year, that 
the country faced a commercial depression, far-sighted 
manufacturers in lines like this prepared for it by develop- 
ing goods with striking talking points. In safes, for in- 
stance, a little compartment to hold a private ledger would 
be added, under an individual combination lock. Or 
several small receptacles would be built into an office safe, 
like safe-deposit boxes, for the private papers of partners 
in a business. Such features, of course, must be genuine 
conveniences. Then they enable salesmen to maintain 
business during slack times. 

In staple lines, too, it is often possible to give salesmen 
an advantage over competitors by special forms of packing. 
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Thousands upon thousands of sales are clinched every 
day in sharp competition by salesmen’s skillful use of 
talking points that centre customer’s attention on techni- 
calities. There is admittedly a bit of chicanery in most of 
these selling-helps. But selling goods in competition is 
strictly a matter of policy and method—not ethics. The 
latter, however, are taken care of in an automatic way, for 
if the goods were not fair value for the money no talking 
point would sell them long. It might be laid down as a 
general rule, too, that the house with the most highly- 
developed goods will have developed its sales-work fur- 
thest in the direction of these talking points. 

The method has weaknesses as well as advantages. 

There were two department stores in a certain town, 
holding agencies for rival makes of mechanical piano- 
players. A staid, old-time music house had the agency for 
athird. Competition was hot. The two department stores 
fought mighty battles on points of durability. At one 
store the salesman would show the entire metal mechanism 
of the player, demonstrating that there was ‘“‘ nothing to 
wear out.’”’ The other department store had a player with 
a good deal of wood in its inwards. But they put it in 
the window, attached an electric motor, and ran it steadily 
night and day for several weeks in a ‘‘sensational non- 
stop endurance test.”’ 

Up at the music store they had altogether a different 
theory of selling. 

The man in that town who wanted a piano-player 
usually shopped around and examined all three rivals. In 
onedepartment store the salesman showed him the non-stop 
instrument, going forty milesan hour, and asked 
him candidly now, wasn’t it clear to a man of his 
intelligence that nothing could be more honestly 
constructed? At the other department store 
they gave him a talk on pneumatics, illustrated 
with an instrument laid bare to display every 
working part. By the time he reached the 
music house (and it must be admitted that he 
didn’t always get that far) his knowledge of 
player-construction was burdensome. 

The sales-manager at the staid music house 
was an old-fashioned soul named Tackabury. 
On Sunday Mr. Tackabury was organist at 
Grace Church. He knew music. He knew 
human nature. He knew the music business. 
When a woman came to buy a piano for her 
daughter’s wedding present, and had to be told 
that the old square instrument left by her 
grandmother, an heirloom prized for its matured 
tone,was worth just eighteen dollars in exchange, 
or five dollars cash, nobody could break the news 
to her so sympathetically as Mr. Tackabury. 


The Tackabury Tactics 


““T SUPPOSE your piano-player has primary 

and secondary pneumatics, metal tracker- 
board, adjustable ” the shopper would 
begin. 

“My dear man! You’ve evidently studied 
those things very conscientiously,’ Mr. Tacka- 
bury would respond. ‘‘ But what you want a 
piano-player for is to make music, isn’t it?”’ 

“Surely.” 

“Now, isthereanything else you wantittodo?” 

“Why—no!” 

“Well, we have a very reliable player, but 
that’s all it does—just makes music. Suppose 
we go and hear it.”” Then he found out, tactfully, what 
sort of music the customer liked, and played it for him, 
and showed the different kinds of instruction and fun 
that can be got out of a player, and usually clinched 
the sale. 

“But see here,” asked the purchaser, ‘‘ will this instru- 
ment last? What shall I do if it gets out of order?” 

“You just telephone down, and we’ll send a man up to 
fix it—we’ve been here forty years, you know.” 

In selling, a man meets his competitor largely as he can. 
Even when the house supplies an arsenal of talking points, 
there is a knack in making them go off with a pop. It 
comes by experience. In the novice’s hands they may be 
“fizzers.”’ If there are no talking points, then a good 
salesman campaigns without them; like the drummer who 
led a rival on the train to denounce a merchant in the 
town they had just left as the meanest man on earth, 
putting in an appreciative word for the merchant occa- 
sionally, to spur the disgruntled one on. This sales- 
man saw the merchant’s brother-in-law sitting two seats 
back. Another takes care of his rival by loading cus- 
tomers up with goods so that there is little chance to 
put anything more on top of the load. A third takes 
some subtle way of making his goods first, so that com- 
petitors have to talk up to them. A fourth finds that, 
when he has met a customer’s preconceived notions of 
goods, and laid his prejudice, he need say nothing about 
the opposition. 
~ Editor's Note — This is the third of a series of articles on the 
human factor in salesmanship. 


stomach down on the hard concrete floor of 

his ‘cell, his arms wrapped about the back 
of his head, his eyes tightly closed, in the intelli- 
gent mental posture of an ostrich with its beak in 
the sand. But when that fiendish boiling of the earth 
beneath and the swaying of the big-domed building above 
had finally stopped, and the roar of falling walls, dimin- 
ishing through a trickle of smaller débris to a detached 
pit-a-pat-ing like the last drops of a rain shower, had 
ended in a great silence, then Spud ventured a timid 
inspecting peep. He found that the outer wall of his cell 
had parted like a bit of stage scenery, and that through 
the aperture the sky of dawn was showing green. 

“Gee!” he said. 

Getting up on his knees, he peered through the bars of 
the cell-door into the station. The long, low room was 
empty. The policeman on guard had disappeared; the 
sergeant at the desk had disappeared. Suddenly, with one 
weary blink, all the incandescent lights went out. From 
somewhere in the shadows there came a lonesome trickling 
of water from a broken pipe. 

““Gee!”’ he said again; then, stopping to retie the 
twine-laces of his shoes (these were patent leathers, but 
seamed and scarred, with what was superfluous in their 
lengths turned up at the toes into prows like those of two 
gondolas), he rose to his feet and shuffled resolutely toward 
the hole in the wall. 

But he did not go out right away. He hesitated, turned, 
started again, turned, and finally stepped back within. 
“Oh, Judge!”’ he shouted; “Judge! Don’t you want to 
come along?” 

The “Judge”’ was still sitting propped up in one of the 
remaining corners of the cell. His eyes were shut very 
tight, his mouth was twitching within the white tangle of 
his long beard, and his bulbous nose, red for years with 
sodden degradation, now was blue. 

“Judge, wake up!”’ Spud shouted in his ear. 

The Judge’s right hand rose to the ear into which Spud 
was shouting and made a vague movement as if to brush 
away a fly. His mouth opened. ‘‘Somethin’ turrible has 
happened,” he said, in an enunciation pasty with the pre- 
ceding night’s debauch—and his eyes closed tighter. 

“Judge, we can get out!”’ shouted Murphy. 

“ You get out,” said the Judge, “Don’t want to. 
the end of the world.” 

“Oh, Judge, don’t be a fool!”’ exclaimed Murphy. The 
sight of that patch of sky in the gray wall, and of a human 
being refusing its blue invitation, made him almost tearful. 
It must be said that he had more cause than had the Judge 
to fully appreciate the opportunity. The Judge was 
within this cell merely because, for the one-hundred-and- 
eighth time in five years, he had been found quietly 
snoring in the gutter at midnight; Spud was there because, 
after having been there one hundred and eight and some 
odd times for the same reason as the Judge, he had been 
caught, the night before, in the act of ‘‘rolling a drunk.” 
“Rolling a drunk” is a technical phrase better left un- 
explained, as to appreciate Spud’s adventures, to be 
related, a modicum of sympathy for him is necessary. 

The Judge was willing to be a fool; he did not move. 

“Judge, hurry up; my feet are getting wet!” 

The Judge remained as he was, encased in the angle of 
the two walls, his eyes closed. Murphy’s cry, if uncon- 
vincing, was based on 
fact. The trickle of all 
the broken water-pipes 
of the vast building 
seemed to have united 
into a river which now 
flowed through the cell. 
In a placid sheet it 
spread smoothly over 
the concrete and 
lapped the sitting 
Judge. Rising like a 
jack-in-the-box and 
with eyes at last wide 
open; ‘‘ What’s that?” 
he cried to the water’s 
unwonted caress. 

“Now you're acting 
like a little man,”’ said 
Spud encouragingly; 
and taking him by the 
hand he led him 
through the breech, 
over a moraine of 
débris, out into the 
street. 

The great columns 
of the City Hall, in the 
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basement of which had been their cell, had fallen outward 
and lay upon the ground in huge blocks. Murphy and 
the Judge sat down on oneof them. Murphy asked Judge, 
“Got the makings?” 

The Judge fumbled in the pockets of his antediluvian 
and misfit frock (the garment which had given him his 
title) and drew three soiled bits of yellow paper. Murphy, 
exploring his own pockets, pinched out of their corners a 
bit of yellow dust. ‘‘ Now we’re fixed,” he said. Climb- 
ing up the pyramid of masonry, shed by the municipal 
monument, to a point of vantage, they rolled their 
cigarettes and, humping their backs to the pleasant warmth 
of the rising sun, smoked in silence. 

The city spread before them—a hurt city. Nearly all of 
the higher buildings had thrown down the tops of their 
walls and showed great gaps beneath the roofs; the entire 
facades of others had cascaded to the street, leaving them 
cross-sectioned like dolls’ houses; and above the two 
vagrants the steel frame of the City Hall rose gaunt and 
naked (they were sitting upon the masonry that had 
fleshed it). It was a district of stores, sparsely populated, 
but farther down the streets were filled with a colored and 
agitated human swarm. Over by the water-front, to the 
east, the red sun was rising distorted and vibrant, as if 
behind a cracked sheet of glass. And a silence weighed 
upon all this; there was no ringing of bells, no shrieking 
of whistles, no clang of gongs; a giant paralysis lay heavy, 
like a nightmare, upon the stricken city. 

“Judge,” said Spud Murphy, ‘our town’s on the 
bum.” 

And the Judge, subjective where Murphy was objective, 
hid his face in his hands and said: ‘‘My wife; zhee’s in 
New York; five years, ten years zhee’s been in New York. 
Divorced, you know!” 

“Don’t mention it, Judge,” said Spud politely; ‘‘it’s all 
right.’”’ But his mind was in his observations. He gave 
their total a moment later. ‘Cable cars all stopped,” he 
said; ‘“‘’lectric cars all stopped; no juice, no nothing; 
everything stopped.”’ 

“ Mother-in-law—zhee’s in city,” said the Judge, still 
following his parallel line of reverie. 

A fire-engine came hesitatingly down the street. There 
was only one man on it—the driver. It started to turn a 
corner, changed its mind, and went on down the street, 
zigzagging a bit, its bell, at irregular intervals, giving a 
lonesome little tap. 

“Fire department up the flue,’ 
“alarm system busted.” 

““Mother-in-law’s house old, rotten,” soliloquized the 
Judge, his soiled beard on his knees. ‘‘ Collapsed, sure; 
mother-in-law in cellar. Used to tell wifie I drank. Liar, 
mother-in-law.” 

A red, rubber-tired buggy, driven by a sub fire chief, 
whirred up to a nearby hydrant. The man by the chief 
sprang out and swiftly unscrewed the hydrant. A stream 
of muddy water burst out, then, almost immediately, 
stopped. The buggy dashed to another hydrant; again 
the man sprang out; again the stream of water ceased 
almost as soon as started. And then the buggy fled off 
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down-town, darting from hydrant to hydrant, till — 
it was out of sight. 

“No water,” said Murphy. ; 

The sun was rising higher above the lower city; 
and as it ascended it glowed redder, a duller re 
and the film of cracked glass before its rotund face shim- 
mered more opaquely. 

“The town’s on fire,” 
water.”’ ' 

‘Mother-in-law’s house old, rotten,’’ murmured the 
Judge. ‘Used to tell wifie. Wifie gone to New York. 
Five—ten years gone. Poor wifie!”’ 

Murphy was thinking as he had not thought his life long. 
“Judge,” he asked with sudden foree—‘‘ Judge, have you 
had a square deal in this life—have you been treated 
right?” 4 

“Eh?” said the Judge, awakening. Then as the ful 
import of the question went through the corroded ce 
left in his still imposing head, his face again went into his 
hands. 

“Been treated rotten,” he wailed, 
in-law said I drank. Liar! Wifie left me. Zhee’s in New 
York. Five, ten, fifteen years ago left me. Left me all, 
all, all alone, just like a babe—like a poor liddle, poor 
liddle helplesh babe 4 

“Well,” broke in Spud, ‘‘I sure ain’t been treated right. 
I ain’t never had me chance. No mudder, no wifie, no 
mudder-in-law, no nothing. But me chance has come no 
Judge. The town’s burning and there ain’t no aera a 
here’s where Spud Murphy makes his stake. L, double-o, 
t, Judge; do ye know wot that spells? I’ve got me chance 
and I takes it. LL, double-o, t—no more bumming, no 
more drunk-rolling, no more jail; palaces and autos for 
Spuddie!” 

“Damned old mother-in-law; damned old house, 
muttered the Judge, again caught in the labyrinth of his 
drunkard’s grudge. “Harthquake; mother-in-law in 
cellar. J’m going to visit mother-in-law.” ; 

But Spud did not see the red smoulder in the old man’s 
bleary eyes. Standing erect on a block of masonry, he wa: 
smiling to visions. ‘‘The makings,’ he said short r 
The Judge passed him his last paper; Spud poured into t 
folded centre of it the pinch of yellow dust remaining 
his pockets, rolled it, lit it, then buttoning up his jack 
tight over his undershirt, pulling down his battered der 
truculently toward his right eye, he clambered down t 
débris and, the smoking cigarette dangling handsomely 
from one corner of his tightened mouth, he walked away 
toward the region of disorder, smoke and fire, toward his 
“chance” and his rehabilitation. 

And the Judge, more slowly, slid down the pyramid 
ruins and, a little unsteadily, but withal stubbornl 
started off in search of his prevaricating relative, his little 
eyes set with baleful and enigmatic purpose. 


said Spud, “and there ain’t no 
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PUD, his jaws set, his eyes bright with a light they h 
not known for years, his heart ballooning with thi 
singing joy which accompanies big resolutions, made for t 
regions of fire and anarchy. But he did not get there 
immediately; he was delayed. d 
His way lay through a little square in a district of 
apartment hotels. It was filled with ladies in sealskins, - 
opera cloaks and night robes; and with men in full dress 
in pajamas, or simply 
wrapped in bed-quil 


huddled close on t 
lawn, gazing, with op 
mouths, across t 
street. ‘‘ Look!” sa 
one of them, a lit 
old man with rims 
spectacles, the lenses 
which had droppedo 
uponhis nose; “‘Look 
he said, clutching | 
Spud’s elbow. 

Spud looked—ané@ 
his jaw dropped as 
those of the others were 
dropped. Betw 
two tall brick buildin 
the side walls of which 
had fallen, stood the 
front of a lower woode 
building. The front | 
only—the rest seem=— 
ingly had disappeared — 
beneath the bombard- » 
ment of bricks from its — 


= 

+ 
two big negligent neighbors—standing there thin and 
unreal, like a bit of cardboard scenery. Kneeling on the sill 

f one of the windows was a grossly fat man in a pink night- 
dress who was unrolling to the sidewalk something that 
looked like a thin ribbon, with the evident intention of 
sliding down it. The sight of that man made Spud laugh 
—but immediately the laugh was choked; for from 
beneath the lowered shade of another window a slim, white 
armthrust itselfoutand wavedfeebly. ‘Oh, youngman,”’ 
said the little gentleman with the lenseless spectacles— 
“Oh, young man, go and help that poor lady!” 

_ And Spud, with that inability to resist the immediate 
suggestion which had always been his curse, forgot his 
new resolutions and, running across the street, entered 
the house. 

_ The stairs were still there, pasted along the inside of the 
front wall. Going up, Spud found himself in the remaining 
half of a room; and in the bed a woman lay beneath a 
heap of the ceiling plaster. He picked her up, ran down 
with her, laid her on the sidewalk, and went up again—in 
another room. It was his perverse Fate—another woman 
was there, on another bed, beneath another heap of plaster. 
This one weighed three hundred pounds, though, and 
sereamed in a manner that made Spud helpless. Other 
rescuers, now pressing in, solved the problem. Unhinging 
a door, they placed her upon it and took her down. But 
all this time Spud could hear a sustained wailing some- 
where in the rear part of the wrecked house. Looking in 
that direction, across the chasm which the centre was, he 
saw pacing back and forth on a sort of suspended platform 
whien had been a hall, a disheveled woman who wrung 
her hands and wept bitterly. Spud made his way to her 
along a narrow board which stuck still to the side wall, on 
the right. ‘‘What’s the matter, loydie?’” he asked 
politely. “‘Can’t yous get out?” 

“Get my husband; he’s over there!”’ she screamed, 
oointing back down the hall. 

Spud took a few steps in the direction pointed and 
stopped abruptly. The hall ended here; the rest of the 
nouse had been crushed, and before him there was nothing 
dut a pyramid of bricks rising from the basement floor to 
she level of his eyes. His lips pursed in a little whistle. 

_ “#He’s under there,’”’ wailed the woman. ‘Oh, sir, get 
aim out!” 

_ And without another question Spud stepped out upon 
she heap and, squatting, began to take off bricks one by 
one, throwing them behind him over his shoulder. After a 
while a boy joined him, a red-headed youth, who without a 
word squatted by his side and began picking off brick 
ufter brick; then a third rescuer added himself to them—a 
‘at little German who wheezed painfully as he worked. 
They toiled thus long, in silence. The woman had 
lisappeared. Above them the steel frame of the con- 
siguous building rose high; upon this the frame strips of 
she wall still held precariously; they bulged and looked as 
{made of soft cheese. ‘‘ They’ll be coming down directly 
mm our cocoanuts,’ Spud thought vaguely; but he 
worked on automatically, picking up brick after brick and 
chrowing it over hisshoulder. A fireman looked in onthem. 
‘That’s right, boys, keep on; do your best!”’ he shouted, 
shen vanished. They “kept on.” By this time they had 
1 respectable hole in the pile of débris. A man came and 
stood behind them. ‘“ What’re you looking for?” he asked 
suriously. 

_ “The husband of the lady,” said Spud, throwing a brick 
over his shoulder. 

“The husband of what lady?” asked the man. 

“Of the lady what lives in the hall,” said Spud, still 
engrossed in his task. 

| “The lady who lives in the hall?” repeated the man, very 
slowly. 

“Yes,” shouted Spud. 

“Why, I’m the husband of the lady who lives in this 
aall,” the man said apologetically; then in an injured tone 
shat rose to indignation: ‘I ain’t under there. What do 
youtake me for? I cleared out.” 

_ Spud rose on his pile of bricks and confronted the man 
nose to nose. 

“You're that lady’s husband?” he said, pointing to the 
aall-room door. 

“Tam,” said the man. 

“And you're not under there?” he pursued, pointing to 
the loose pyramid beneath his feet. 

“Ym not,” said the man. 

“Then,” roared Spud, ‘‘what do you mean by making 
4s dig for you,eh? You impostor. Here I am, neglecting 
ny business a-digging fer your rotten old carcass, and you 
nding behind me a-grinning like a cat!” 

“T wasn’t grinning,” said the man, suddenly very much 
bashed. 

“Then get out of my way,”’ growled Murphy, smoulder- 
ig; “go on, git!” and brushing past heavily made his 
ay out to the street. 

His purpose had returned to him, and something within 
im, long inert, which he failed to recognize, but which 
lly was his conscience, was reproaching him keenly. 
le felt as though he had wasted years digging there within 
he ruins of that house. A glance about the plaza, though, 
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| The pajamaed and _ bequilted 
lawn was as he had left it, still 
mouthsandroundeyes. He had 
after all; the delay was still rep- 


reassured him. 
group upon the 
staring with open 
not been so long, 


arable. Spud resumed his interrupted way 
toward the lower city, above which, now, heavy 
volumes of smoke were rising. 

He passed shops, many shops, but the con- 
fusion upon which he counted had not yet 
come. The peo- ple of the upper residential quar- 


ters, which was 
been hurt but 
ning to flock 
damage. The 


built mostly of wood and had 
little by the quake, were begin- 
down in bands curious to see the 
shops were all closed. Behind 
the plate -glass windows diamonds, rubies, 
precious stones glittered; silksshimmered. But 
somehow a lifelessness lay upon these things, a fixity; it was 
as if they had been nailed there for all time. The windows 
presented a glacial front, a haughtiness of vested rights; 
their transparency somehow was more forbidding than 
stone and steel. “‘ Nothing doing yet,’ murmured Murphy. 

He was gradually nearing the regions of heaviest smoke. 
He crossed Market Street, went on a bit farther and 
found himself on the edge of the fire—a sea of it already, 
some ten great blocks razed to the ground and seething red 
like a voleanic lake. It was what he had expected, what 
he had hoped; but at the sight a vague consternation 
made his jaw drop; he stared with vacant eyes. 

“Here, lay hold of that hose!”’ bellowed a voice in hisear. 

A small band of firemen had found a cistern and with 
one puny stream were attacking the roaring hell. 


“Well, You Darned Little Cuss!” 
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“Take hold!” bellowed the voice again. 

“My business ” began Murphy, with a despairing 
gesture toward a nearby skyscraper. 

“Take hold, or I crack ye wit’ the nozzle!” roared the 
fireman. 

And Murphy took hold. The left side of the street was 
burning fiercely, and the fire was coming down the right 
side in stolid advance. To a string of jolly oaths from a 
lieutenant standing behind them in his glistening oil-skins, 
the double line of men, the hose like a serpent between 
them, rushed with bent backs along the burning walls to 
their left and planted the hissing stream deep into the fire 
advancing down the right side. 

The voice of the lieutenant came to Murphy like a siren: 
“Cassidy, you and the bum take the nozzle; and all of you 
other fellows, back with ye, and dig at the house!”’ 

The line of men behind Spud dissolved; he heard their 
pounding feet on the cobbles. But as he dropped his hold 
to join them he was quickly set right. ‘‘ You’re the bum,”’ 
said Cassidy; ‘‘you hold the nozzle wit’ me!”’ 

And Spud held the nozzle with Cassidy. They poured 
its stream ceaselessly and carefully back and forth along 
the wall of fire moving down the right side of the street, 
fighting for minutes, for seconds. From the fire to the left 
hot blasts poured, beneath which they cowered. Looking 
swiftly over his shoulder, Spud saw the firemen who had 
left the hose digging madly with pick, axe, hook and rope 
at the heaped planks and beams of a small house which had 
collapsed; and a woman’s scream, shriller with every 
effort of the rescuers, now was in his ears continuously. 
“They’ll git her off if we can hold out,” panted Cassidy; 
his face close to Spud’s, looking like a red moon in a fog. 
Heat waves rolled slowly over them; sometimes so slowly 
that before the short respite of cooler air could come they 
felt themselves dying. They crouched low on the cobbles; 
and to the movement of their four hands, pressed close on 
the nozzle, the stream passed ceaselessly along the march- 
ing wall of fire, lunging here and there like a rapier at the 
advancing red tongues. 

At last, like a roaring benediction, the voice of the 
lieutenant came to them. ‘All right; drop that hose and 
cut forit!7 

They dropped the nozzle and “cut for it.” Galloping 
head down out of their inferno, they came to the wrecked 
house. A wagon was standing there and the rescued 
woman, who was wounded or ill with fright, had already 
been laid on it. The lieutenant was looking over the 
group of tired men. His eyes fell on Spud. ‘‘ Here, you 
drive the wagon to the hospital!’’ he commanded. 

But this time Spud rebelled. ‘‘ Wot do ye tyke me fer!” 
he protested. ‘‘I’ve got me business to ‘tend to, me 
property e 

A roar of laughter burst out of the grim, black-faced 
crew of fire-fighters, their eyes upon Murphy’s stubble 
beard, his misfit and ragged clothing, his unspeakable 
shoes, the battered derby still stolidly set about his ears; 
and heedless of his complaints they hustled him up on the 
wagon seat, put the reins in his hands and saw him off with 
a whoop of derision. 

He drove, in obedience to the order of a burly policeman 
who had sprung into the wagon and knelt in the bed of 
the wagon, holding the woman’s head from the rattling 
bottom, back all the way he had walked in the morning, to 
the Receiving Hospital in the City Hall. Spud could have 
told the officer that the City Hall was wrecked, but a 
certain instinctive prudence kept him off the subject. 
They drove slowly up a wide main street, parting throngs 
of half-stupefied men and women who, wandering idly, 
gazed with curiosity upon wrecked walls and hanging 
cornices, seemingly innocent of realization that the city 
was being eaten up by fire. They came to the ruined City 
Hall; Spud as he passed was given a hurried look into his 
cell, agape, flooded with a sunlight it had never known; 
then the driver of a clanging ambulance directed them 
with a gesture to a huge pavilion which, for years the 
scene of prize fights historic to Spud, had been turned 
hurriedly into a hospital. Farther up, to the west, a great 
umbrella of smoke in the sky told of another big fire. Spud 
stopped the horse before one of the doors of the pavilion, 
twisted the reins about the brakes, slid to the sidewalk, 
and with a very absent-minded air, went off down the 
street. 

“Here, you come back here and help me!” roared the 
policeman. 

Spud, starting to run, turned his head unconsciously — 
and immediately he was caught by two soft brown eyes 
gazing at him pleadingly over the edge of the wagon. 
Dragging his feet, and muttering a protest, he came back 
and, with the policeman, bore the woman within. 

The big hall was filled with people—nurses, trained and 
volunteer, in natty apron-and-cap or incongruous finery; 
physicians, all kinds, young and old, from the city’s famed 
surgeon to its most notorious quack. They were all 
working feverishly, rushing here and there, or bent over 
stretched forms that moaned. Spud and the policeman 
laid the woman down. A man with a Vandyke beard, 
coatless, a sheet tied around his neck for an apron, his 
shirt-sleeves rolled back to his elbows, slid swiftly to her. 
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Spud’s eyes fell upon the improvised apron—and he 
turned sick. On tiptoes, he made furtively for the door. 

“Oh, sir,” said a soft voice at his elbow, “roll this for 
me!” 

It was a plot, a plot of Fate. This time, the eyes were 
blue, humidly blue, like stars at dawn. Above them was a 
vapor of golden curls, and above that a little white cap. 
Spud felt a spool thrust into his left hand, the end of a long 
trailing bandage placed in his right. ‘‘ Wind like this,” 
said the blue-eyed voice, showing the way; and Spud’s 
thick fingers mechanically began to wind. 

He wound one bandage, and then another, and then 
another; he wound for many minutes; for an hour—for 
days, it seemed. He wound standing on his left leg; he 
wound standing on his right leg. He wound holding the 
spool in his left hand and the bandage in his right; 
holding the bandage in his left hand and the spool in his 
right. Upon one table was a pyramid of empty spools; 
upon another table a mountain of loose bandages; before 
him stretched an eternity of winding toil. At times, his 
purpose growling within him, he made a movement 
to escape; but immediately those eyes, blue like 
flowers, damp like dew, would turn upon him and 
settle him. And he wound. About him people ran 
to and fro, some moaned, some screamed; the uproar 
of the stricken city came in, attenuated to a ceaseless 
buzzing, as of a disturbed beehive. But he stood 
there, concentrated upon his simple task, winding 
bandages about spools beneath a blue-eyed despotism. 

It took no less than the burning of the pavilion to 
liberate Spud. The fire to the west had gradually come 
within striking distance; it hurled on a few advance 
sparks to the roof of the big building, which soon was 
blazing. Then followed a quarter of an hour of mad toil, 
during which the wounded were all taken out and, in 
automobiles, cabs, wagons and trucks, evacuated to a 
safer part of the city. 

Murphy, in the disorder, managed to elude his captor, 
and sometime in the middle of the afternoon, rebuttoning 
his coat tight over his soiled undershirt, tightening the 
twine of his shoes, and slamming his battered derby more 
firmly about his ears, for the third time he started down- 
town to the urging of his purpose, still burning fixed within 
him. 

Tit 

T WAS not long before Spud realized that his foolish 

delays had seriously endangered the success of his 
project. The soldiers were in town. Companies of them 
were encamped in the Federal Buildings. Companies of 
them were marching down Market Street to the cheers of 
the people. Detached sentinels paced back and forth 
before the few banks he passed on his way. And about 
the lower city which was now all burning, in a wide circle 
taking in the entire imperiled area, a cordon of troopers 
had been thrown, very free with their Krags, and letting 
no one within. 

Spud slouched, dodged, ran, slunk, slipped about for an 
hour trying to break through. Once he was commandeered 
by a company of artillerymen who were pulling down 
wooden buildings. They would pass a rope cable about 
some small shack, and, pulling together, two hundred in 
unison, would rip it piecemeal off its foundation. For 
many despairing minutes Spud was forced to be a part 
of this novel tug-of-war team before he escaped by 
crawling on his stomach around a corner. 
Then, after more slouching, dodging, zigzag- 
ging, a careful crawl and a sudden dash 
finally placed him within the lines. 

There the very condition which had 
endangered the success of his plan now was 
his own advantage. Within the military 
cordon he stood alone; alone in the city’s 
storehouse of riches; unwittingly, the guards 
would take good care that he be not disturbed. 
It was now late in the afternoon. He stood 7 
on a corner which the day before had been the 1 | 
city’s nucleus of financial activity. A bank 
was to his right; another to his left; before __ 
him towered the Merchants’ Exchange; sky- ~~ ¥# { 
scrapers were all about him; and he wasalone. els 
The fire which had swept the lower city in a eG 
diagonal from southeast to northwest was fro 
now returning higher up from north to south 
in a second tremendous tack. It was coming 
toward Murphy, down the narrow street of 
high finance, through the mountains of 
masonry, slowly and without much noise, 
with a sort of mournful and brooding stub- 47 
bornness. Beneath the canopy of black smoke 
the day was rapidly falling. A stupor was 
enwrapping Murphy. The loneliness, the 
silence beneath the crackling of flames, im- 
pressed him. Now that he was here, sur- 
rounded by opportunity, he found himself 
unprepared. He had not thought out details; 
he was at a loss. 

He shuffled uncertainly down one of the 
streets toward the water-front. Once he tried 
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“Oh, Sir,’’ Said a Soft Voice, ‘“ Roll This for Me!”’ 


the door of a bank timorously, without conviction. It was 
locked; a look within showed him the brass cages, the 
polished counters, the cashier’s glass cell; inkstands, blot- 
ters, pens, calendars, all in order, petrified as though for a 
thousand years they had been there, abandoned and undis- 
turbed. In the wall the door of the safe stood like a great 
shield. Behind thislay wealth. It lay, this wealth, in the 
path of the cataclysm, doomed to shrivel to zero at the 
first lick of its devouring maw, and yet still watched over by 
the cupidity of man, under the passionless and incorrupt- 
ible vigilance of his walls and locks, guarded with despairing 
stubbornness from Spud, here, to whom an ae 
fraction of it would mean happiness for all time 

These are the thoughts that vaguely were going Seyoush 
Spud’s uncultured brain. But he said only, with wistful- 
ness: ‘‘ Now, what the —— do TJ get out of all this, any- 
how!” 

He stepped out into the street and deliberated, scratch- 
ing first his head with his hand, then-the calf of his right 
leg with his left foot; then he noticed that the fire, pro- 
gressing smoothly and certainly, had advanced a whole 
half-block toward him. 

He retreated, then, with sudden decision in his move- 
ments, plunged down a narrow and unclean street. He 
had suddenly remembered a little shop that might serve 
his purpose—the shop of an old Dutchman, dealer in 
precious stones—a dark, cobwebbed, musty little place in 
the recess of which a fat old man bent over pellets which 
sparkled and glinted in the half-shadows, which flashed 
white, red, green or blue gleams, or emanated glowing 
pallors. There might be something left there, and any- 
thing left, a handful, enough to lie at the hollow of one’s 
palm like a drop of dew, would be enough to last Spud till 
the coming of a more final cataclysm—that is, if the pres- 
ent one, which was doing very well (the fire had advanced 
another half-block) left anything to be finished. 


“What Do You Mean by Making Us Dig for You, Eh?” 
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4 
He was in a hurry now, going down the streets with long, 
decided strides; but as he was crossing the mouth of an 
alley he came to a stop. ‘“ Well, I'll be jig-jiggered!”’ he 
said, his tone mingling indignation with astonishment. 

He stood on one foot, an indecision again tormenting 
him. He shook it off. ‘No, sir,’ he said firmly; ‘no, sir, 
not this time. No more of that. I don’t stop for nobody,” 

But his step, as he started again, had lost its temporary 
elasticity, and his face was troubled. ‘“‘ No, sir,’’ he re- 
peated, as though in need of convincing himself; “no, sir, 
I don’t stop. This is my time now.” 

But his feet, in spite of this, were gradually slowing. He 
stopped, and then, half turning as if addressing some per- 
son who, at his elbow, had been whispering into his ear 
some disreputable suggestion, ‘‘ No, sir,’ he shouted; “J 
ain’t heard nothing. Lain’t heard nothing. If that darned 
fire, or that darned wind makes that kind of music, ’tain’t 
my fault. It’s just the fire, or just the wind, and I ain’t 
heard it, anyhow. And I want them diamonds!” 

And having thus seemingly routed his.invisible tempter, 
he suddenly yielded to him. He turned, retraced his steps, 
entered the alley, and almost stumbled over a basket 
lying there on the ground—an open basket, covered witha 
blanket, out of one edge of which protruded a little red, 
wrinkled face from which issued a most astounding vol- 
ume of shrill noise—the noise which Spud had been trying 
to persuade himself he heard not. ‘‘ Well, you darned 
little cuss!”’ he said, looking down in mingled curiosity, 
horror and admiration. 

_ The alley, crisscrossed with mangy clotheslines, was 
heaped with trunks, boxes, clothes, pieces of household 
furniture, kitchen utensils, dragged out of the rooms at 
the first knowledge of danger and abandoned in haste at 
the nearing of it; the child probably had been dropped in 
the panic flight, slipping, perhaps, from beneath the arm of 
some wide-hipped woman crazed by the tugging at her 
skirts of other little hands; or of some stalwart father, 
bearing on his shoulders a mirror, or a bird-cage, or some 
other incongruous treasure, chosen at the crisis. Any- 
way, it was most evidently far from satisfied with the 
situation. “‘ You blamed little cuss!” repeated Murphy 
with progressive adequacy of expression. He was exasper- 
ated; a tremendous sense of injustice was vibrating in 
him; it was as if at the first big determination of his 
flaccid life all the mocking Fates had allied to foil him. 
“You damned little cuss, don’t you think I’ve got other 
things to do now than to take care of you?”’ 

Two little clenched hands rose straight up toward the 
sky; two curling-toed little feet kicked out of the blankets 
and joined the hands; hands and feet began a rageful 
beating of the atmosphere, while the mouth, somewhere 
down in the centre, opened to let out a sound like that of 
a humped-back cat perched upon a fence at midnight. 
“My God!” murmured Murphy, turning pale and casting 
a guilty look to right and left. His hands rose to his ears. | 
Then his face froze with the return of his implacable reso- 
lution. “Here you,” he said, addressing the basket with 
authority; “you just stay here for a while; ’twon’t hurt 
you; you just stay here while I ’tend to business —then 
I'll ’tend to you.”’ And pivoting on his heel he went out of 
the alley, turned the corner, and was in front of the little 
shop with its promise of wealth. | 

The iron curtain was down, but on a pile of earth and 
cobbles left by street laborers Spud found a pick. The fire 
now had come near; above Spud’s head a 
whirl of smoke and cinders was passing, anda 
glare was on the sidewalk. Spud lifted his 
pick—then put it down gently. Before he 
began he simply must take a peep at that 
sonorous bundle in the alley. / 

He looked down upon it with indecision 
and concern. The volume of sound issuing 
from it was so manifestly out of proportion 
with its size, that certainly it was bound to 
fly to pieces sooner or later. Spud was not 
a family man; he knew little of women and 
babies; frenzies such as this he took seri- 
ously, without a grain of suspicion. Little 
drops of sweat welled up on his forehead. 

But his eyes, rolling wildly in search of a 
possible solution, came athwart an object 
upon which he pounced with the fervor of 
inspiration. It was a doll, a little rubber 
doll with clothes of paint, faded and cracked 
and noseless. With a prudent gesture he 
advanced one foot of it toward the mouth 
whence came all this abominable clamor. 
The mouth closed about the foot with humid 
adhesion; the clamor ceased; 4 
silence as of the tomb descended 
slowly and took its place. “‘ Now 
for it!” exclaimed Spud, 7 

ght 


ing off to his work. | 
He raised the pick and brought 
it down fair in the centre of the 
iron curtain. The _ shiveri 
clangor that fled down the st 
- (Continued on Page 24) 


CHAPTER XXII 


] | ALCOURT and Portlaw 
descended to the living- 
room where Constance and 

Wayward whispered by the fire. 

Maleourt greeted them; they exchanged a few words, 

then he picked an umbrella from the rack and 

went across the lawn to his house where his bride 
of a fortnight awaited him. Portlaw rubbed his 
pudgy hands. 

“Now that Louis is back,’”’ he said to Wayward, 
‘this place will be run properly again.” 

“Ts it likely,” asked Wayward, ‘‘ that a man who 
yas just married several millions will do duty as 
your superintendent in the backwoods?”’ 

“Well,” said Portlaw, with his head on one side, 
‘do you know, it is extremely likely. And I havea 
vague idea that he will draw his salary with great 
‘egularity and promptness.”’ 

“What are you talking about?” said Wayward 
untly. 

“Tl tell you. But young Mrs. Malcourt does not 
snow—and she is not to be told as long as it can be 
woided: Cardross, Carrick & Co. are in a bad way.” 

“How bad?” 

“The worst—unless the Clearing House does some- 
hing ——”’ 

“What!” 
~“—And it won’t! Mark my words, Wayward, 
he Clearing House won’t lift a penny’s weight from 
he load on their shoulders. J know. There’s a 
tring of banks due to blow up; the fuse 
as been lighted, and it’s up to us to 
tand clear ——’’ 

“Oh, hush!”’ whispered Constance in a 

rightened voice. The door swung open; 
. gust of chilly air sent the ashes in the 
ireplace whirling upward among the leap- 
ng flames. 
Young Mrs. 
oom. 
Her gown, which was dark—and may 
lave been black—set off her dead-white 
ace and hands in a contrast almost start- 
ing. Confused for a moment by the 
rillianey of the lamplight she stood look- 
ng around her; then, as Portlaw waddled 
orward, she greeted him very quietly; 
ecognized and greeted Wayward, and 
hen slowly turned toward Constance. 

There was a pause; the girl took a 

lesitating step forward; but Miss Palliser 

net her more than half-way, took both 
ier hands, and, holding them, looked her 
hrough and through. 

_ Malcourt’s voice broke in gravely: 

_ “It is most unfortunate that my return 

o duty should happen under such cir- 

umstances. I do not think there is any man in the world 

r whom I have the respect —and affection—that I have 
or Hamil.” 
| Wayward was staring at him almost insolently ; Port- 
aw, comfortably affected, shook his head in profound 
ympathy, glancing sideways at the door where his butler 
1 lways announced dinner. Constance had heard, but she 

s0ked only at young Mrs. Malcourt. Shiela alone had 
een unconscious of the voice of her lord and master. 

She looked bravely back into the golden-brown eyes of 
ies Palliser, and, suddenly realizing that, somehow, this 
voman knew the truth, flinched pitifully. 

But Constance crushed the slender, colorless hands in 
jer own, speaking tremulously low: 

“Perhaps he’ll have a chance now. I am so thankful 

hat you’ve come.” 

“Yes.” Her ashy lips soundlessly formed the word. 

Dinner was announced with a decorous modulation be- 

tting the circumstances. 

Malcourt bore himself faultlessly during the trying 

unetion; Wayward was moody; his cynical glance 

hrough his gold-rimmed glasses resting now on Malcourt, 
ow on Shiela. The latter ate nothing, which grieved 

*ortlaw beyond measure, for the salad was ambrosial and 

he capon was truly Louis XI. 

Later the men played Preference, having nothing else to 
© after the ladies left, Constance insisting on taking 
shiela back to her own house, and Malcourt acquiescing in 

e best of taste. 

The stars were out; a warm, sweet, dry wind had set in 
om the southwest. 

“Tt was what we’ve prayed for,’’ breathed Constance, 
ausing on the lawn. “It was what the doctors wanted 

r him. How deliciously warm it is! Oh, I hope it will 

elp him!” 


Malcourt entered the 
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He Climbed Laboriously Aboard a Huge Chestnut Hack 


“Ts that his cottage?’’ whispered Shiela. 

ONE, His room is there where the windows 
are open. They keep them open, you know. 
; Do you want to go in?” 

«Oh, may I see him!” 

“No, dear. 
outside. 
it 


Only I often sit in the corridor 
But, perhaps, you could not endure 


“Endure what?” 

“To hear—to listen—to his—breathing 

“Let me go with you!” she whispered, clasping her 
hands; “‘let me go with you, Miss Palliser. I will be very 
quiet, I will do whatever you tell me—only let me go 
with you!” 

Miss Clay, just released from duty, met them at the 
door. 

“There is nothing to say,” she said; ‘‘of course every 
hour he holds out is an hour gained. The weather is more 
favorable. Miss Race will show you the chart.” 

As Shiela entered the house the ominous sounds from 
above struck her like a blow; she caught her breath and 
stood perfectly still, one small, clinched hand pressing her 
breast. 

“That is not as bad as it has been,’’ whispered Con- 
stance. Then she went forward again and noiselessly 
mounted the stairs. 

Shiela crept after her and halted as though paralyzed 
as the elder woman pointed at a door which hung just ajar. 
Inside the door stood a screen and a shaded electric jet. 
A woman’s shadow moved across the wall within. 

Without the slightest noise Constance sank down on the 
hallway sofa; Shiela crept up close beside her, closer when 
the dreadful sounds broke out again, trembling in every 
limb, pressing her head convulsively against the elder 
woman’s arm. 


” 
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Young Doctor Lansdale came 
upstairs an hour later, nodded 
to Constance, looked sharply at 
Shiela, then turned to the nurse 
who had forestalled him at the door. A glance 
akin to telepathy flashed between physician and 
nurse, and the doctor turned to Miss Palliser: 

“Would you mind asking Miss Clay to come 
back?’”’ he said quietly. ‘‘Oh!—has she gone to 
ea bed?” . 

Shiela was on her feet: ‘““I—I have brought a 
trained nurse,’”’ she said; ‘‘the very best—from 
Johns Hopkins 

““T should be very glad to have her for a few 
moments,” said the doctor, looking at the chart 
by the light of the hall lamp. 

Shiela sped down the stairs like a ghost; the 
nurse reéntered the room; the doctor turned to 


; * er follow and halted short as a hand touched his arm. 


“Doctor Lansdale?”’ 

He nodded pleasantly. 

“Does it do any good—when one is very, very 
ill—to see 2 

The doctor made a motion with his head. 
“Who is that young girl?” he asked coolly. 

“Mrs. Maleourt ——”’ 

“Oh! I thought it might have been this Shiela 
he is always talking about in his delirium ——’’ 

“Tt is,”” whispered Constance. 

For a moment they looked one another in the 
eyes; then a delicate color stole over the woman’s 
face, 

“T’m afraid—I’m afraid that my boy is not 
making the fight he could make,’’ she whispered. 


“Why not?” 
She was speechless. 

“Why noi!” And in a lower voice: “This 
corridor is a confessional, Miss Palliser—if that helps 
you any.” 

She said: ‘‘ They were in love.”’ 

“Oh! Are they yet?” 

FONE 

“Oh! She married the other man?”’ 

oe Yes.’’ 

ce Oh! ” 


Young Lansdale wheeled abruptly and entered the 
sick-room. Shiela returned in a few minutes with her 
nurse, a quick-stepping, cool-eyed young woman in spot- 
less uniform. A few minutes later the sounds indicated 
that oxygen was being used. 

An hour later Miss Race came into the hallway and 
looked at Shiela. 

““Mr. Hamil is conscious,’ 
to see him for a second?” 

A dreadful fear smote her as she crouched, speechless. 

“The danger of infection is slight,’ said the nurse—and 
knew at the same instant that she had misunderstood. 
“Did you think I meant he is dying?” she said gently, as 
Shiela straightened up to her slender height. 

“Ts he better?’’ whispered Constance. 

“He is conscious,’ said the nurse patiently. ‘‘He 
knows”’—turning to Shiela—‘‘that you are here. You 
must not speak to him; you may let him see you for a 
moment. Come!” 

In the shadowy half-light of the room Shiela halted at 
a sign from the nurse; the doctor glanced up, nodding 
almost imperceptibly as the girl’s eyes fell upon the bed. 

How she did it—what instinct moved her, what unsus- 
pected reserve of courage prompted her, she never under- 
stood; but looking into those dreadful eyes there in the 
sombre shadows of the bed, she smiled a little gesture of 
gay recognition, then, turning, passed from the room. 

“Did he know you?” motioned Constance. 

““T don’t know—I don’t know. I think he was 
—dying—before he saw me 

She was shuddering so violently that Constance could 
searcely hold her, scarcely guide her down the stairs, 
across the lawn toward her own house. The doctor over- 
took and passed them on his way to his own quarters, but 
he only bowed very pleasantly, and would have gone on 
except for the soft appeal of Constance. 

“Miss Palliser,’ he said, ‘‘I don’t know—if you want 
the truth. You know all that I do; he is conscious—or 


’ she said. ‘‘ Would you care 


” 


was. I expect he will be, at intervals, now. This young 
lady behaved admirably—admirably! The thing to do is 
to wait.” 


He glanced at Shiela, hesitated, then: 

“Would it be any comfort to learn that he knew you?”’ 

SRY eS. 963 Thank you.” 

The doctor nodded and said in a hearty voice: “Oh, 
I’ve got to pull him through somehow. That’s what I’m 
here for.”’ And he went away briskly across the lawn. 
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“What are you going to do?”’ asked Constance in a low 
voice. 

“T don’t know; write to my father, I think.” 

“You ought not to sit up after such a journey.” 

‘“Do you suppose I could sleep to-night!” 

Constance drew her into her arms; the girl clung to her, 
head hidden on her breast. 

“Shiela, Shiela,” she murmured, ‘‘ you can always come 
to me. Always, always!—for Garry’s sake. . 
Listen, child; I do not understand your tragedy —his and 
yours—I only know you loved each other. Love 
—and a boy’s strange ways in love have always been to 
me a mystery —a sad one, Shiela. For once upon 
a time—there was a boy—and never in all my life another. 
Dear, we women are all born mothers to men—and from 
birth to death our heritage is motherhood —grief for those 
of us who bear—sadness for us who shall never bear — 
mothers to sorrow every one. Child, do you 
love him?” 

e Yes. ”) 

“That is forbidden you, now.” 

“Tt was forbidden me from the first; yet, when I saw 
him I loved him. What was I to do?” 

Constance waited, but the girl had fallen silent. 

‘‘Ts there more you wish to tell me ?” 

“No more.” 

She bent and kissed the cold cheek on her shoulder. 

‘Don’t sit up, child. If there is any reason for waking 
you I will come myself.” 

“Thank you.” 

So they parted, Constance to seek her rooms and lie 
down partly dressed; Shiela to the new quarters still 
strange and abhorrent to her. 

Her maid, half dead with fatigue, slept in a chair, and 
young Mrs. Malcourt aroused her and sent her off to bed. 
Then she roamed through the rooms, striving to occupy 
her mind with the negative details of the furnishing; but 
it was all drearily harmless, unaccented anywhere by 
personal taste, merely the unmeaning harmony executed 
by a famous New York decorator, at Portlaw’s request— 
a faultless monotony from garret to basement. 

There was a desk in one room; ink in the well, note- 
paper bearing the name of Portlaw’s camp. She looked 
at it and passed on to her bedroom. 

But after she had unlaced and, hair unbound, stood 
staring vacantly about her, she remembered the desk; and 
drawing on her silken chamber-robe went into the writing- 
room. 

At intervals, during her writing, she would rise and gaze 
from the window across the darkness where in the sick- 
room a faint, steady glow remained; and she could see the 
white curtains in his room stirring like ghosts in the soft 
night wind and the shadow of the nurse on wall and ceiling. 


“Dear, dear dad and mother,’”’ she wrote, “‘ Mr. Portlaw 
was so anxious for Louis to begin’his duties that we 
decided to come at once, particularly as we both were 
somewhat worried over the serious illness of Mr. Hamil. 

“He is very, very ill, poor fellow. The sudden change 
from the South brought on pneumonia. I know that you 
both and Gray and Cecile and Jessie will feel as sorry as I 
do. His aunt, Miss Palliser, is here. To-night I was per- 
mitted to see him. Only his eyes were visible and they 
were wide open. It is very dreadful, very painful, and has 
cast a gloom over our gayety. 

“To-night Doctor Lansdale said that he would pull him 
through. I am afraid he said it to encourage Miss Palliser. 

“This is a beautiful place--—”’ She dropped her pen 
with a shudder, closed her eyes, groped for it again, and 
forced herself to continue—‘‘ Mr. Portlaw is very kind. 
Thesuperintendent’s house is largeand comfortable. Louis 
begins his duties to-morrow. Everything promises to be 
most interesting and enjoyable——’”’ She laid her head in 
her arms, remaining so, motionless, until somewhere on 
the floor below a clock struck midnight. 

At last she managed to go on: 

“Dad, dear, what you said to Louis about my part of 
your estate was very sweet and generous of you; but I do 
not want it. Louis and I have talked it over in the last 
fortnight, and we came to the conclusion that you must 
make no provision for me at present. We wish to begin 
very simply and make our own way. Besides, I know 
from something I heard Acton say that even very wealthy 
people are hard pressed for ready money; and so Phil 
Gatewood acted as our attorney and Mr. Cupy’s firm as 
our brokers, and now the Union Pacific and Government 
bonds have been transferred to Colonel Vetchen’s bank 
subject to your order—is that the term?—and the two 
blocks on Lexington Avenue now stand in your name, and 
Cuyp, Van Dine and Siclen sold all those queer things for 
me—the Industrials, I think you call them—and I in- 
dorsed a sheaf of certified checks, making them all payable 
to your order. 

“Dad, dear, I cannot take anything of that kind from 
you. . I am very, very tired of the things that 
money buys. All I shall ever care for is the quiet of un- 
settled places, the silence of the hills, where I can study 
and read and live out the life Iam fitted for. The rest is too 
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complex, too tiresome to keep up with or even to watch 
from my windows. 

““Dear dad and dear mother, I am a little anxious about 
what Acton said to Gray—about money troubles that 
threaten wealthy people. And so it makes me very happy 
to know that the rather overwhelming fortune which you 
so long ago set aside for me to accumulate until my mar- 
riage is at last at your disposal again. Because Gray told 
me that Acton was forced to borrow such frightful sums 
at such ruinous rates. And now you need borrow no 
more, need you? 

“You have been so good to me—both of you. 
afraid you won’t believe how dearly I love you. 
very well see how you can believe it. But it is true. 

“The light in Mr. Hamil’s sick-room seems to be out. 
I am going to ask what it means. 

“‘Good-night, my darling two—I will write you every 
day. “ SHIELA.” 


I am 
I don’t 


She was standing, looking out across the night at the 
darkened windows of the sick-room, her sealed letter in her 
hand, when she heard the lower door open and shut, steps 
on the stairs—and turned to face her husband. 

‘‘W-what is it?”’ she faltered, white to the lips. 

“What is what?” he asked coolly. 

“The reason there is no light in Mr. Hamil’s window?” 

“‘He’s asleep,” said Maleourt in a dull voice. 

“Louis! Are you telling me the truth?” 

‘S Ves aik. aa I’d tell you if he were dead. He isn’t. 
Lansdale thinks there is a slight change for the better. 
So I came to tell you.” 

Every tense nerve and muscle in her body seemed to 
give way at the same instant as she dropped to the lounge. 
For a moment her mind was only a confused void, then 
the routine instinct of self-control asserted itself; she 
made the effort required of her, groping for composure 
and self-command. 

“He is better, you say?” 

‘‘Lansdale said there was a change which might be 
slightly favorable. I wish I could say more than 
that, Shiela.” 

““But—he is better, then?” pitifully persistent. 

Malcourt looked at her a moment. ‘Yes, he is better; 
I believe it.” 

For a few moments they sat there in silence. 

“That is a pretty gown,” he said pleasantly. 

“What! Oh!’ Young Mrs. Maleourt bent her head, 
gazing fixedly at the sealed letter in her hand. The faint 
red of annoyance touched her pallor—perhaps because her 
chamber-robe suggested an informality between them 
that was impossible. 

“T have written to my father and mother, 
“about the securities.” 

“Have you?” he said grimly. 

“Yes. And, Louis, I forgot to tell you that Mr. Cuyp 
telephoned me yesterday assuring me that everything had 
been transferred and recorded and that my father could 
use everything in an emergency —if it comesas you thought 
possible. And I—I wish to say’’—she went on 
in a curiously constrained voice—“ that I appreciate what 
you have done—what you so willingly gave up i 

An odd smile hovered on Malcourt’s lips: 

“Nonsense,” he said. ‘‘One couldn’t give up what one 
never had and never wanted. And you say that 
it was all available yesterday?” 

“ Available!” 

“At the order of Cardross, Carrick & Co.?” 

“Mr. Cuyp said so.” 

“You made all those checks over to them?” 

“Yes. Mr. Cuyp took them away.” 

“And that Lexington Avenue stuff?” 

“Deeded and recorded.” 

“The bonds?” 

“Everything is father’s again.” 

“Was it yesterday ?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“You are absolutely certain?” 

“Mr. Cuyp said so.”’ 

Malcourt slowly rolled a cigarette and held it, unlighted, 
in his nervous fingers. Young Mrs. Malcourt watched 
him, but her mind was on other things. 

Presently he rose, and she looked up as though startled 
painfully from her abstraction. 

“You ought to turn in,” he said quietly. 

“‘Good-night.” 

He went out and started to descend the stairs, but 
somebody was banging at the lower door, entering clum- 
sily and in haste. 

“Louis!”” panted Portlaw, “they say Hamil’s dying.” 

“Damn you,” whispered Malcourt fiercely, ‘‘ will you 
shut your cursed mouth!” 

Then slowly he turned, leaden-footed, head hanging, 
and ascended the stairs once more to the room where his 
wife had been. She was standing there, pale as a corpse, 
struggling into a heavy coat. 

“Did you—hear?”’ 

“ec Yes.”’ 

He aided her with her coat. 


” 


she said, 
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“Do you think you had better go over?” 

“Yes, I must go.” 

She was trembling so that he could scarcely get her inte 
the coat. 4 

“Probably,” he said, ‘‘ Portlaw doesn’t know what he’s 
talking about. Shiela, do you want me to g¢ 
with you a f 

“No—no! Oh, hurry 

She was crying now; he saw that she was breakin 
down. 

‘“Wait till I find your shoes. 
Wait a moment ——”’ 

*“No==nol 

He followed her to the stairs, but: 


You can’t go that way 


oT want 


“No—no!”’ she sobbed, pushing him back; 
him to myself. Can’t they let me have him even when he 
is dying?” & 
“You can’t go!’’ he said. 
She turned on him quivering, beside herself. 4 


“Not in this condition—for your own sake,” he re 
peated steadily. And again he said: “For the sake o 
your name in the years to come, Shiela, you cannot go 
him like this. Control yourself.” 

She strove to pass him; all her strength was leaving her 

“You coward !’’ she gasped. 

“T thought you would mistake me,’ he said quietly 
“People usually do. . . Sit down.” 

For a while she lay sobbing in her armchair, white hand: 
clinched, biting at her lips to choke back the terror anc 
grief. 

“As soon as your self-command returns my command: 
are void,” he said coolly. ‘‘ Nobody here shall see you a: 
youare. If you can’t protect yourself, it’s my duty to d 
it for you. Do you want Portlaw to see you?— 
Wayward?—these doctors and nurses and servants? Hoy 
long would it take for gossip to reach your family? 

And what you’ve done for their sakes would be a- crim 
instead of a sacrifice!”’ 

She looked up; he continued his pacing to and fro, wi 
said no more. 

After a while she rose; an immense lassitude weightec 
her limbs and body. ; 
“T think I am fit to go now,”’ she said in a low voice. 

“Use a sponge and cold water and fix your hair and pu 
on your shoes,” he said. ‘‘By the time you are read} 
I'll be back with the truth.” 

She was blindly involved with her tangled hair when she 
heard him on the stairs again—a quick, active step tha 
she mistook for haste; and hair and arms fell as she turnec 
to confront him. 

“Tt was a sinking crisis; they got him through—both 
doctors. I tell you, Shiela, things look better,’’ he saic 
cheerily. a 

CHAPTER XXIII 7 

S IN similar cases of the same disease Hamil’s progres: 
toward recovery was scarcely appreciable for a fort 
night or so, then, danger of reinfection practically over 
convalescence began with the new moon of May. t 

Other things also began about that time, including a 
lawsuit against Portlaw,.the lilacs, jonquils and apple: 
blossoms in Shiela’s garden, and Malcourt’s capricious 
journeys to New York on business concerning which he 
offered no explanation to anybody. 

The summons bidding William Van Beuren Portlaly 
of Camp Chickadee, town of Pride’s Fall, Horican County 
New York, to defend a suit for damages arising from 
trespass, tree-felling, the malicious diversion of the water: 
of Painted Creek, the willful and deliberate killing of game, 
the flooding of wild meadow lands in contemptuous dis 
regard of riparian rights and the drowning of certain 
sheep thereby, had been impending since the return from 
Florida to her pretty residence at Pride’s Fall of Mrs. 
Alida Ascott. 

Trouble had begun the previous autumn with a lively 
exchange of notes between them concerning the shooting 
of woodcock on Mrs. Ascott’s side of the boundary. Then 
Portlaw stupidly built a dam and diverted the waters of 
Painted Creek. Having been planned, designed and con- 
structed according to Portlaw’s own calculations, the dam 
presently burst and the escaping flood drowned some of 
Mrs. Ascott’s sheep. Then somebody cut some pine 
timber on her side of the line and Mrs. Ascott’s smoulder- 
ing indignation flamed. 

Personally she and Portlaw had been rather fond of F 
another; and to avoid trouble incident on hot temper 
Alida Ascott decamped, intending to cool off in the ra 
Beach surf and think it over; but she met Portlaw ai 
Palm Beach that winter, and Portlaw dodged the i 
branch and neglected her so selfishly that she determin 
then and there upon his punishment, now long overdu 

“My word!” said Portlaw plaintively to Malcourt, 
had no idea she’d do such a thing to me; had you?” 

“Didn’t I tell you she would?” said Maleourt. “I know 
women better than you do, though you don’t believe it. 

“But I thought she was rather fond of me!”’ protes 
Portlaw indignantly. 

“That may be the reason she’s going to chasten yot 
friend. Don’t come bleating to me; I advised you to be 


attentive to her at Palm Beach, but you sulked and stood 
about like a baby-hippopotamus and pouted and shot 
your cuffs. I warned you to be agreeable to her, but you 
preferred the Beach Club and pigeon shooting. It’s easy 
enough to amuse yourself and be decent to a nice woman, 
too. Even I can combine those things.” 

“Didn’t I go to that lawn party?” 

“Yes, and scarcely spoke to her. And never went near 
her afterward. Now, she’s mad all through.” 

“Well, I can get mad, too He 

“No, you’re too plump ever to become angry 

“Do you think I’m going to submit to 2 

“You'll submit, all right, when they’ve dragged you 
twenty-eight miles to the county court-house once or 
twice.”’ 

“Touis! Are you against me, too?’’—in a voice vibra- 
ting with reproach and self-pity. 

“Now, look here, William Van Beuren; your guests 
did shoot woodcock on Mrs. Ascott’s land He 

“They’re migratory birds, confound it!” 

“_ And,” continued Malecourt, paying no attention to 
the interruption, ‘‘you did build that fool dam regardless 
of my advice; and you first left 
her cattle waterless, then drowned 
her sheep a 

“That was a cloud-burst—an act 
of God 2 

“Tt was a dam-burst, and the 
act of an obstinate chump!” 

“Louis, I won’t let anybody talk 
to me like that!” 

“But you’ve done it, William.” 

Portlaw, in a miniature fury, 
began to run around in little circles, 
puffing threats which, however, he 
was cautious enough to make ob- 
scure; winding up with: 

“And I might as well take this 
opportunity to ask you what you 
mean by calmly going off to town 
every ten days or so and absenting 
yourself without a word of ut 

“Oh, bosh,”’ said Maleourt; ‘‘if 
you don’t want me here, Billy, say 
so and be done with it.” 

“T didn’t say that.” 

_ “Well, then, letmealone. Idon’t 
neglect your business and I don’t 
intend to neglect my own. If the 
time comes when I can’t attend to 
both I’ll let you know soon enough, 
perhaps sooner than you expect.”’ 

“You’re perfectly welcome to go 
to town,” insisted Portlaw alarmed. 

“T know it,’’? nodded Malcourt 
coolly. ‘Now, if you'll take my 
advice you’ll behave less like a pig 
in this Ascott matter.”’ 

“Tmgoing to fight that suit 

“Certainly fight it. But not the 
way you're planning.”’ 

“Well—how, then?” 

“Go and see the little lady.” 

“See her? She wouldn’t receive 
me.”’ 

“Probably not. That’s unim- 
portant. For Heaven’s sake, 
Portlaw, you’re becoming chuckle- 
headed with all your feeding and 
inertia and pampered self- 
indulgence. You’re the limit!— 
with your thirty-eight-inch girth 
and your twin chins and baby 
wrists! You know, it’s pitiable when 
I think what a clean-cut, decent- 
looking, decently set-up fellow 
you were only two years ago!— 
it’s enough to make a cat sick!” 

“Can I help what I look like?’”’ bellowed Portlaw. 

“What an idiot question!” said Malcourt with weary 
patience. ‘All you’ve got to do is to cuddle yourself less, 

and go out into the fresh air on your ridiculous legs a 

“Ridiculous!”’ gasped the other. ‘‘ Well, I’m damned 
if I stand that he 

“You won’t be able to stand at all if you continue 

eating and sitting in armchairs. You don’t like what I 
say, do you?” with easy impudence. ‘“‘ Well, I said it to 
sting you—if there’s any sensation left under your hide. 
_ And I'll say something else: if you’d care for somebody 
besides yourself for a change and give the overworked Ego 
a vacation, you’d get along with your pretty neighbor 
yonder. Oh, yes, you would; she was quite inclined to 
_ like you before you began to turn, physically, into a stall- 
| fed prize-winner. You're only thirty-seven or eight; 
_ you’ve a reasonable chance yet to exchange obesity for 
perspicacity before it smothers what intellect remains. 
And, if you’re anything except what you’re beginning to 
resemble, you’! stop sharp, behave yourself, go to see your 


9 


” 


neighbor, and’’—with a shrug—‘‘ marry her. Marriage — 
as easy a way out of trouble as it is in.”’ 

He swung carelessly on his heel, supple, erect, graceful. 

“But,” he threw back over his shoulder, ‘‘ you’d better 
acquire the rudiments of a figure before you go a-courting 
Alida Ascott.’’ And with that he left Portlaw sitting 
petrified in his wadded chair. 

Malcourt strolled on, a humorously malicious smile 
hovering near his eyes, but his face grew serious as he 
glanced up at Hamil’s window. He had not seen Hamil 


_during his illness or his convalesceence—had made no 


attempt to, evading lightly the casual suggestions of 
Portlaw that he and his young wife pay Hamil a visit; 
nor did he appear to take anything more than a politely 
perfunctory interest in the sick man’s progress; yet 
Constance Palliser had often seen him pacing the lawn 
under Hamil’s window long after midnight during those 
desperate hours when the life-flame scarcely flickered— 
those ominous moments when so many souls go out to 
meet the impending dawn. 

But now, in the later stages of Hamil’s rapid conval- 
escence which is characteristic of a healthy recovery from 


““Can’t They Let Me Have Him Even When He is Dying?” 


his unpleasant malady, Malcourt avoided the cottage, 
even ceased to inquire, and Hamil had never asked to see 
him, although, for appearance’ sake, he knew that he must 
do so very soon. 

Wayward and Constance Palliser were visiting Mrs. 
Ascott at Pride’s Fall; young Mrs. Malcourt had been 
there for a few days, but was returning to prepare for the 
series of house-parties arranged by Portlaw, who had 
included Cecile Cardross and Philip Gatewood in the 
first relay. 

As for Malcourt, there was no counting on him; he was 
likely to remain for several days at any of the five distant 
gatekeepers’ lodges across the mountains; or to be mousing 
about the woods with wardens and foresters, camping 
where convenient; or to start for New York without 
explanation. All of which activity annoyed Portlaw, who 
missed his manager at table and at cards—missed his nim- 
ble humor, his impudence, his casual malice—missed the 
paternal toleration which this man bestowed upon him— 
a sort of half-affectionate, half-contemptuous supervision. 
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And, now that Maleourt was so often absent, Portlaw 
was surprised to find how much he missed the veiled 
authority exercised—how dependent on it he had become, 
how secretly agreeable had been the half-mocking disci- 
pline which relieved him of any responsibility except as 
over-lord of the culinary régime. 

Like a spoiled school-lad, badly brought up, he some- 
times defied Malcourt’s authority —as in the matter of the 
dam—enjoying his own perversity. But he always got 
into hot water and was glad enough to return to safety. 

Even now, though his truancy had landed him in a very 
lively lawsuit, he was glad enough to slink back through 
the stinging comments to the security of authority, and 
his bellows of exasperation under reproof were half pre- 
tense. He expected Malcourt to get him out of it, if he 
could not extricate himself; he had no idea of defending the 
suit. Besides, there was sufficient vanity in him to rely on 
a personal meeting with Mrs. Ascott. But he laughed 
in his sleeve at the idea of the necessity of making love 
to her. 

And one day when Hamil was out for the third or fourth 
time, walking about the drives and lawns in the sunshine, 
and Malcourt was not in sight, 
Portlaw called for his riding 
breeches and boots. ; 

He had not been on a horse in 
years, and it seemed as though only 
faith and a shoe-horn could get him 
into his riding-breeches; but with 
the aid of Heaven and a powerful 
valet he stood before his mirror 
arrayed at last, and presently went 
out across the lawn and through 
the grove to Malcourt’s house. 

Young Mrs. Maleourt, in pink 
gingham apron and sunbonnet, 
was digging with a trowel in her 
garden when he appeared upon the 
landscape. 

““T don’t want you to tell Louis,”’ 
he cautioned her with a very know- 
ing and subtle smile, ‘but I’m 
just going to ride over to Pride’s 
this morning and settle this lawsuit 
matter, and surprise him.” 

Shiela had straightened up, 
trowel in her gloved hand, and now 
stood looking at him in amused 
surprise. 

“T didn’t know you rode,” she 
said. “I should think it would be 
very good for you.” 

“Well,” he admitted, turning 
red, ‘‘ I suppose I ought to ride, now 
and then. Louis has been at me 
rather viciously. But you won’t 
tell him, will you?” 

“No,” said Shiela. 

“Because, you see, he doesn’t 
think me capable of settling this 
thing; and so I’m just going to 
gallop overand havea little friendly 
chat with Mrs. Ascott mg 

“Friendly?” very gravely. 

“Yes,” he said, alarmed; ‘‘ why 
not?” 

“Do you think Mrs. Ascott will 
receive you?” 

“Well—now—Louis said some- 
thing of that sort. And then he 
added that it didn’t matter—but 
he didn’t explain what I was to do 
when she refused to see me. ate 
Ah—could—would you mind tell- 
ing me what to do in that case, 
Mrs. Malcourt?” 

“What is thereto do, Mr. Portlaw, 
if a woman refuses to receive you?” 

““Why—I don’t know,” he admitted vacantly. ‘‘ What 
would you do if you were I?” 

Young Mrs. Maleourt, frankly amused, shook her head: 

“Tf Mrs. Ascott won’t see you, she won't! You don’t 
intend to carry Pride’s Fall by assault, do you?” 

“But Louis said 3 

“Mr. Malcourt knows quite well that Mrs. Ascott 
won’t see you.” 

“W-why?” 

“Ask yourself. 
her.” 

But Portlaw’s simple faith in Malcourt never wavered; 
he stood his ground and quoted him naively, adding: 
“You see, Louis must have meant something. Couldn't 
you tell me what he meant? I'll promise to do it.” 

“TI suppose,” she answered, laughing, ‘“‘that he meant 
me to write a note to Alida Ascott, making a personal 
appeal for your reception. He spoke of it; but Mr. 
Portlaw, I am scarcely on such a footing with her.” 

(Continued on Page 31) 


’ 


Besides, her lawyers have forbidden 
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The Dead Leader 


ROVER CLEVELAND introduced honesty and 
patriotism into a region peculiarly in need of them— 
namely, into politics. 

It seems strange now that such a service should have 
been so bitterly opposed; but the road of every pioneer is 
hard. Cleveland was the pioneer. He preached and 
practiced that a party is admirable only in so far as it 
serves the common good. The preaching was familiar; 
the practice a novelty. He discovered no binding Jeffer- 
sonian principle in conniving at graft. Men who followed 
him in putting country above party were called mug- 
wumps as a term of reproach. 

There could have been no improvement in politics 
except by breaking down that blind allegiance to party 
which fortified and armed rascality. 

It was harder to practice honesty and patriotism in 
politics twenty-four years ago than it is now. That it is 
easier now is due, first of all, to his powerful initiative. 
In a less striking and less important way than Washington 
and Lincoln, he was still a true leader of American men on 
their long road toward freedom. 

The opposition to Roosevelt within the Republican 
organization is mild compared with the opposition to 
Cleveland within the organization of his party. It was 
with excellent reason that the Tammany of that day 
fought his nomination in 1892 to the last ditch. His kind 
of Democracy meant death to that kind. After his tri- 
umphant nomination and election Tammany was never 
the same sinisterly formidable organization that it had 
been before. 

Much was burst in that campaign. The Republican 
electoral vote dropped from two hundred and thirty- 
three to one hundred and forty-five. That surge across 
party lines was truly a march toward freedom. 


Paying a Hundred Cents 


HE country now freely acknowledges Cleveland’s 

most conspicuous service as President. But, in the 
day when it was performed, that service cost him much 
popularity. It happened to be a service that was grateful 
especially to Wall Street, and dubious to the South and 
West. 

Cleveland had been violently opposed by New York; 
enthusiastically supported by the West. Yet Wall 
Street’s view of the Treasury’s need was right— which was 
decisive for him. 

It is easy to doubt passed dangers. In ’91, ’92 and ’93 
the Treasury issued one hundred and forty-seven millions 
of notes, redeemable in ‘“‘coin,’”’ to buy silver which, in 
18938, was worth sixty cents on the dollar and in the two 
following years fifty cents. Soon after Mr. Cleveland was 
inaugurated net gold in the Treasury dropped below a 
hundred millions—later, below sixty millions. 

In 1893 the Treasury was called upon to redeem in gold 
one hundred and two millions of notes, and exports of gold 
amounted to one hundred and eight millions. 

In short, whether the United States should pay its 
debts at a hundred cents on the dollar in gold or at fifty 
cents in silver was a very practical and imminent question. 
Silver was powerful politically. 

To a politician, mindful primarily of party, the case 
might have been difficult. To aman mindful primarily of 
country, it was simple. 

President Cleveland said the nation should pay a hun- 
dred cents until the last shred of national resources which 
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he could command was exhausted, and he stuck to the 
point with the same obstinacy which he displayed in other 
cases where the same principle seemed to him to be 
involved. He was blamed—and still is in a few quarters— 
for paying dear for gold when to get gold at any price was 
an achievement. He was content to get the gold that the 
country’s credit needed, and to leave the blame to the 
future. 

There is nothing picturesque about maintaining a 
country’s credit under difficulties. It is, nevertheless, a 
not insignificant service. 

He spoke in deliberate condemnation of the high tariff 
measure of the other party, but in burning anger of the 
high tariff measure of his own party. 

He himself was a condition, not a theory —a condition of 
immovable honesty. 


Plain Truths and Life Insurance 


HAT life insurance is better than it used to be we are 
sure. For example, a big company’s last official cir- 
cular contains a clear statement of what a dividend is— 
namely, that it is no more a dividend, in the accepted 
meaning of that word, than is the change which you get 
back at the store. It is simply an overplus, above the cost 
of the insurance, which the company hands back at the 
end of the year. 

Some people knew this before the explosion; but we do 
not recall that any big company took the trouble to 
explain it for general circulation. 

Just how much better life insurance is we cannot say— 
not knowing what all the enterprising persons who are sell- 
ing it over the country tell the people who buy it. For- 
merly, all too often, they told fairy stories; and a wholly 
erroneous impression that a life insurance company is a 
sort of benevolent enterprise by the management, or a 
kind of Fortunatus’ purse which habitually gives back 
more than it receives, is not quite dead even now. 

Not long ago we were grieved to receive a proposition so 
worded as to induce in the uninformed mind a notion that 
the insured stood a splendid chance of beating the company 
and getting his insurance almost for nothing. 

The more clearly the companies, by themselves and 
their agents, tell the plain truth about life insurance, the 
better life insurance will be. 


Making Good a Title 


EBRUARY first next, the Torrens system of register- 
ing land titles goes into effect in New York. 

At present ownership of land is evidenced by a record 
in a public book, and the seller gives the buyer a deed and 
abstract. 

Under the new system, ownership may be evidenced by 
a record in a different public book, and the seller will give 
the buyer a deed and certificate. 

This is a harrowing innovation. 

The Torrens system was introduced in Illinois long ago; 
but for years it made scarcely any progress in public con- 
fidence. In New York, before the Legislature acted, a 
commission spent many months studying the subject—a 
minority of the commission finding grave objections. 

The system does indubitably work, and it reduces the 
cost and trouble of transferring land to a fraction of what 
it is under the old method. But it isa departure; and any 
departure—especially in a matter of such vital importance 
as the title to land—must arouse dark apprehension in 
conservative minds. 

Formerly, it will be remembered, ownership of land in 
Egypt was evidenced by four stone monuments, one at 
each corner of the lot. Cheops, however, needing stone 
for his famous pyramid, decreed that there should be only 
two monuments thereafter. Whereupon the proprietary 
breast of Egypt was given over to gloom and despair. 
Whenever the monarch strolled abroad he beheld land- 
lords wringing their hands or watering the sites of their 
monolithic abstracts with hopeless tears. 


Troubles of Rulers 


IX Socialists have been elected to the Prussian Diet, 

there is sedition in India, the Philippine Assembly has 
passed a resolution in favor of independence, and so it 
goes. 

People everywhere are asking for more political power, 
and, at the same time, abusing such power as they have 
by employing it to vex their rulers. 

The Prussian Government has long maintained that the 
mass of the people were unfit to have any considerable 
voice in Prussian affairs. The election of six radical oppo- 
nents of the government simply proves that some of the 
people whom the government has permitted to vote 
effectively are also unfit for that privilege. , What other 
view could a reasonable government take of it? 

One and a half per cent. of the civilized population of 
the Philippines were permitted to amuse themselves by 
electing an Assembly, as a mild exercise in imitation of 
self-government. It was alleged, as we recall it, that the 
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ninety-seven thousand electors were mainly of the better, 
more ‘“‘loyal”’ sort. Yet their representatives are so little 
sensible of their true interests that they want independ- 
ence—which proves conclusively that the capacity for 
self-government of the mass of the Filipinos must be so 
far below zero that simple arithmetic could never express it, 


Our Incurable Honesty 


N OBSERVANT Martian might wonder at the almost 
ineradicable predilection for honesty which charac- 
terizes human beings. For example, two or three obscure 
gentlemen, some time ago, set up a mysterious investment 
company. Many, including business men of age and 
reputation, hastened to invest in it. Just what they 
expected to get for their money the receiver is unable to 
determine; but he surmises it was not what they will get 
—namely, experience. 

Commenting upon which the Economist, of Chicago, 
observes: ‘‘It is astonishing how easy it is for men of 
moderate intelligence, comparatively unknown and of no 
business standing, to gather in other people’ Ss money by 
organizing a corporation and talking big.” 

So easy that we are sometime surprised that anybody 
elects to give people an equivalent for their money, instead 
of just swindling them out of it. 

The reason, of course, is that almost all men prefer to 
be honest. Hardly any can bear to take the money of 
another without giving an equivalent—except by some 
method that is duly approved by their friends and has the 
sanction of law. 


A Gentle Political Ambition 


E WISH very much that we could be permitted to 
arrange this Presidential campaign in just a few 
trivial and incidental particulars. 

To begin with, we would have Mr. Bryan take dinner 
with Booker T. Washington in Atlanta, while Mr. Taft 
conferred the same social honor upon Miss Emma Gold- 
man in Philadelphia. 

. We would not aspire to alter the platforms in the least 
particular, nor to change the public record of either candi- 
date by so much as a comma. Neither would we have 
either do anything which in the smallest degree violated 
any law of the land or any quotable canon of religion. 
But by a few small and, so to speak, extraneous touches 
here and there we would endeavor to have the solid South 
go enthusiastically for Taft, and Pennsylvania roll up a 
majority of about half a million for Bryan. 

The object, of course, would be the wholly salutary one 
of demonstrating how little people really care for what 
they are voting for. Persuaded by reason and argument 
that one doctrine of government is more enlightened than 
the other, men will stand firmly by their conviction— 
unless some proponent of that doctrine unfortunately 
offends their real and deep prepossessions. 


Strangling the Solecisms 


LOVENLY use of English in every-day speech is a fact 

acknowledged by all, and by some deplored. 

That women—who notoriously have more time and 
inclination for literary pursuits than men have—may be 
taught to speak correctly is the settled conviction of 
Professor Elias McNuttie, who has devoted many years to 
the subject. That the results so far attained have been 
comparatively slight is due, in Professor MeNuttie’s 
opinion, to the discursiveness of the methods employed. 

By the codperation of many teachers in the early 
eighties Professor McNuttie was able to secure an appli- 
cation of his own intensive method. This consisted in 
daily impressing upon such female pupils as seemed recep- 
tive that they must say ‘‘ Don’t—you”’ instead of ‘‘ don- 
chew.” 

A recent canvass of 83,617 female grammar-school 
graduates in the Middle West shows that no fewer than 
2869, as Professor McNuttie informs us, habitually say 
““Don’t—you,” except in moments of excitement. That 
they are the beneficiaries of his system is proved, in the 
Professor’s opinion, by the fact that they still say ‘‘ Wha- 
zer-name ?”’ ‘‘ Whiz-she ?”’ “‘ Yezzir,’’ and so on. 

Fifteen years ago Professor McNuttie essayed an exten- 
sion of his system—confining grammatical instruction to a 
struggle with the appositional pronoun, “It is I,” “It is 
he,”’ ‘‘It is she.” ’ 

Whether because the teachers were somewhat exhausted 
by their wrestle with “‘don-chew,”’ or because the new 
subject was vastly more difficult, or because the effort befell 
in a Democratic Administration, he is unable to say; but 
he admits that the result has been disappointing. 

Not that he is discouraged. He still believes that by 
attacking the notable solecisms singly, one after another, 
at intervals of fifteen or twenty years. much progress in the ' 
way of subduing them may be made; that the time will 
come when a considerable number of -college graduates 
can tell almost offhand—or, at least, after a few moments’ 
reflection— whether to say ‘“‘shall”’ or ‘ will.” 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


The Rise of ‘‘Fingy’’ Conners 


T IS customary, with some people, to speak of William 
I James Conners, chairman of the New York Demo- 
cratic State Committee, asa rough diamond. In other 
circles, the diamond part of the designation is scrupulously 
dropped. 

Considering the matter judicially, it can be said that, 
even though Mr. Conners may not be so high a grade of 
carbon as a diamond, he wears plenty of them, and that, 
although he is rough enough to suit the most fastidious 
of the admirers of the rugged, he is smooth enough for 
all practical purposes—and Mr. Conners’ purposes are 
eminently practical. With that keen insight into the 
exact identity of the dominating influence that distin- 
guishes so many of our leading millionaires, Mr. Conners 
has spent his fifty-odd years in accumulating money. 

His platform on this point is delightfully simple. 
“Jim,” said a friend, some years ago, ‘‘now that you are 
getting along in the world you’d better try to tone down 
a bit. It wouldn’t be a bad plan to get somebody to tutor 
you for a time.” 

“Education!” snorted Conners, with several additional 

snorts that added emphasis, even if they were expletive in 
character—‘‘ Education! Ican hireallofthem guys I want 
for twenty dollars a week.” 
- Now, there is a sentiment that will give pause to the 
young man with his eye on a diploma. When so eminent 
an authority as Mr. Conners declares that education is 
worth only twenty dollars a week it is the moment for 
reflection, since Conners did not woo fortune, that fickle 
jade, with abilities, or the lack of them, manicured up to 
the A.M. or the Ph.D. stage. 

The docks at Buffalo, where most of the enormous 
tonnage of the Great Lakes either starts West or finishes 
the first part of its journey East, have been the beginning 
of many men who have come to power and influence. 
There is an Archbishop who was born on the water-front of 
Buffalo, a Justice of the Supreme Court of New York, a 
former Lieutenant-Governor of New York, and others 
who have gone far—and there is Conners. 

On the docks at Buffalo the primal law still obtains. 
Strength wins. If you can’t whip your man with your 
fists, whip him with a bale-stick, or a box-hook, or any- 
thing else that comes handy—but whip him. If a gentle- 
man with whom you are bickering bites off one of your 
fingers, you retaliate, politely, by gouging out one of his 
eyes, or both, if the opportunity offers. The amenities 
are strictly observed. You do not kick your disputatious 
friend, whom you have down, in the head. That is the 
unwritten law. Instead, you jump on his face with both 
hob-nailed feet, which, as all will admit, is more sports- 
manlike, as well as more permanent in results. 

Naturally, the youthful Conners went to the docks for 
employment as soon as he had any size at all. He did 
various odd jobs, such as ferrying and painting smoke- 
stacks and acting as cook’s helper, until he broadened into 
the measure of aman. Then he took a truck and went to 
beastevedore. He was handy with his fists, thick through 
the chest and properly resentful of any infringement on his 
rights. It wasn’t long until ‘‘Fingy” became one of the 
leaders among the stevedores. 

Everybody called him “‘Fingy” Conners then, just as 
everybody calls him ‘‘Fingy” Conners now—much to 
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his disgust. There are two stories about this nickname. 
One is that one of the companions of the youthful Conners 
had a pistol. 

“Chee,” he said, ‘“‘I wisht I had sumpin’ t’ shoot at.” 

“Shoot at me t’umb,”’ Conners replied, holding up his 
right hand with thumb extended. The boy shot and hit 
the target, and Conners went home and told his mother 
he had “‘losted his fingy’’—which gave the neighborhood 
the chance for the nickname. 

The other story is that at a dance one night a gentleman 
friend of Conners bit off the thumb. 

Fingy grew on the docks. It was not long until he was 
bossing a gang. He bossed by right of his brawn and his 
native shrewdness. The owners of the various freight- 
lines unloaded their own freight in those days. Conners, 
observing the workings of the scooping system at the 
elevators—where there was a boss scooper who had the 
contract with all the elevators and hired his own men to 
do the scooping —had the wit to see that the same system 
would work with the package freight. He started out to 
get the contracts. There he began his rise to wealth. 

He now has the freight contracts at all the ports on the 
Great Lakes, unloads and loads all the boats, and is, most 
likely, the greatest stevedore, in point of business done, 
in this country. His strength and courage were supple- 
mented with a shrewd, money-making mind. 

Scooping grain in the holds of boats is frightful work. 
The men go down with shovels, and their task is to keep 
the grain up to the leg of the elevator so the ascending 
buckets shall always be filled. The grain is full of dust, the 
holds are stiflingly hot, and there is no stopping until the 
job is done. The scoopers drink heavily. They take a 
large glass of vile whisky to ‘“‘cut the dust” and follow it 
with enormous glasses of beer. Knowing this, and know- 
ing the habit of the men, the boss scooper, years ago, 
established his own chain of saloons and refused to hire 
men as scoopers who did not do their drinking at his 
places. 

Conners was quick to see the value of this altruistic 
idea. He improved it by devising a system of brass 
checks. Whenever a stevedore in his employ wanted a 
drink, the boss of the gang gave him a brass check good 
at a Conners saloon. At the end of the week the men 
were paid off at the saloons, and the amounts indicated by 
the brass checks they had taken during the week were 
deducted from their wages. 

Meantime, Conners had been expanding. He mixed in 
politics. He ran for alderman once in the First Ward, but 
was beaten so badly that he never looked for elective 
office after that. His activities turned to other directions. 
He had an asphalt company that he eventually sold to the 
asphalt trust for some slight remuneration over,and above 
its first cost. Other similar municipal activities engaged 
his attention, together with some that were strictly 
personal, and it came to be known in Buffalo that Conners 
was rich. 

Conners did not deny it. He appeared in the public 
places with rolls of five-hundred-dollar bills and bestrewn 
with diamonds like the front window of a Broadway 
jewelry-shop. He bought more wine than anybody else, 
told how much money he had and was making, built a fine 
house out in South Buffalo, had the best horses and the 
reddest waistcoats. His philosophy was embodied in his 
reply to the friend who remonstrated with him for wearing 


so many diamonds. ‘‘I’ve heard tell before that wearin’ 
diamonds is vulgar,” said Conners, “‘but I notice that 
them that has ’em wears ’em.”’ 

He had ’em and he wore ’em, and he boasted day and 
night of his wealth. This sort of thing went well enough 
with the Conners brand of people, but it was not long until 
Conners noticed that he was not getting anywhere with 
the men with whom he wanted to associate. Conners is 
smart, supernaturally so in many instances. He sat down 
and thought it over. During that period of communion 
with himself he discovered that, next to wealth, respect- 
ability is most to be desired. From that moment he 
started on his new campaign. 

He toned down his clothes, discarded his diamonds, 
ceased, to a degree, his bluster, and endeavored to be a 
man of affairs. The city did not take him seriously, but 
he kept at it. One day, everybody shouted with laughter 
when it was announced that Conners had bought an 
afternoon newspaper. He put his name at the top of the 
editorial column and went at it hammer and tongs. He 
liked the game, so he started a morning paper. Soon 
afterward he bought another, merged that with his own 
morning paper, and now he is editor and owner of a morn- 
ing and an afternoon paper, which, as he says himself, ‘‘is 
going some.” 

He bought a house on Delaware Avenue, where the 
exclusive people live, laid in a garageful of automobiles, 
went into all sorts of schemes for the promotion of his 
own fortunes, but, incidentally, every time, for the prestige 
it would give him to be associated with the men in the 
companies. 

He fought for and obtained the State committee chair- 
manship, because he wanted recognition. That is the 
spectre always before him. He campaigns incessantly 
for social standing. He wears dark clothes and pallid, 
instead of hectic, shirts. 

There are times when the Conners of the First Ward, the 
old Conners, breaks through the Conners of Delaware 
Avenue, but the Delaware Avenue Conners strangles back 
the First Ward Conners as soon as he can. One of these 
days “Fingy”’ will be a Leading Citizen of Buffalo. 


The Hall of Fame 


@ The terrible truth has leaked out that part of Wu 
Ting-Fang’s queue is a switch. 


@ Paul Armstrong, the playwright, has bought a stock 
farm in Maryland and intends to raise fine horses in inter- 
vals between writing plays. 


@ Ervin Wardman, the Editor of the New York Press, 
wanted to learn to write on a typewriter, so he wrote a 
novel on one for the practice. 


@ When E. H. Harriman has any big problem to think out, 
he locks himself in a room and stays there until he has the 
solution, no matter how long it takes him. 


@ General Stewart Woodford, who was our Minister to 
Spain just before the Spanish War, has the finest pair of 
side-whiskers ever seen in the diplomatic service. 


@ Paul Morton, former Secretary of the Navy, and now 
president of the Equitable Insurance Company, is an 
athlete, and still finds time to walk ten miles a day. 
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the old cities of Boston and Cambridge, and recall 

the reverent devotion to literature and its eminent 
professors that then prevailed, I am somewhat painfully 
conscious of a change that has taken place, either in 
public sentiment as to those subjects or in my own mind. 
Those were the days when Dana, Bryant, Halleck, Cooper 
and Washington Irving were hallowed names, never 
thought of without spontaneous admiration nor mentioned 
Those were the days, also, of 
Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, Lowell, Felton, Holmes, 
Mitchell, Whipple, and ,Henry Giles—to mention only a 
few of the men then conspicuous in the realm of thought — 
and around all those names there was an atmosphere of 
We who were young never even dreamed of 
doubting the authenticity of their greatness. 
for them was_a religion, and that religion was generally 
prevalent. No such feeling seems to exist now, relative to 
authors, whether of the past or present. The audacious 
New Age ignores all reputations and challenges all claims. 
When Charles Dickens first visited Boston (it was as long 
ago as 1842), the girls in the fine mansions that he entered 
would throng around him and furtively cut bits of fur 


A I LOOK back to the distant days of my youth, in 


without profound respect. 


sanctity. 


from his sealskin over- 
coat, to be treasured 
as souvenirs. No 
writer is idolized now 
in any such spirit, or in 
any spirit at all. Inmy 
own breast, I grieve to 
say, the spring of hero- 
worship has nearly run 
Eh elohetE welekem a IO elas) 
wishful to believe, is due 
to the lapse of time. 
Wordsworth has noticed 
the ‘‘sober coloring” 
which, from the eyes of 
ancient watchers of 
mortality, is taken by 
“the clouds that gather 
round the setting sun.” 
For me, however, a rem- 
nant of that old devo- 
tional enthusiasm still 
remains. There is, for 
example, as there 
always has been, a halo 
around the name of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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At the time of which I speak Holmes 
had not yet written The Autocrat, but 
his early poems, published in 1836 and 
later, were known to us young readers, 
and we loved them well. 

Some of these early poems of Holmes’ 
were comic, such as My Aunt, The 
September Gale, and The Height of the 
Ridiculous, while some of them were 
martial or pathetic, such as Old Iron- 
sides and the greeting to Charles Dickens. 


The Meeting on the Bridge 


HE poem of Old Ironsides had (in 

1830) saved the frigate Constitution 
from being demolished, and we could 
see her, still afloat, in the harbor, off the 
Navy Yard at Charlestown. The Dickens song had given 
to us a gem of feeling and melody, not to be forgotten: 


The Irish harp no longer thrills, 
Or breathes a fainter tone ; 

The clarion blast from Scotland’s hills, 
Alas! no more is blown ; 

And Passion’s burning lip bewaitls 
Her Harold’s wasted fire, 

Still ling’ring o’er the dust that veils 
The lord of England’s lyre. 


It is not surprising that Holmes charmed us, for he 
voiced the ardor of youth and he touched, at one and the 
same moment, the chords that vibrate to laughter and to 
tears. Time adjusts the scales in which achievement is 
weighed and by which reputation is finally determined. 
Other bards may have excelled Holmes, in later years, and 
to them may have been accorded a higher rank than has 
been accorded to him, in the estimation of his countrymen; 
but no American poet of the middle of the nineteenth 
century—unless, perhaps, it was Longfellow—was so much 
loved by the rising generation. 

I saw Holmes many times before I became personally 
acquainted with him. He dwelt, at one time, in Mont- 
gomery Place, one of those short, secluded 
streets open at only one end, like the back- 
water eddies in the river Thames, of which, 
in those days, Boston possessed many. I 
suppose that, mostly, they are gone now. 
There was Federal Alley, back of the thea- 
tre. There was an alley leading from State 
Street into Dock Square. There was an 
inlet to Arch Street, and there was an arch, 
which I dimly remember. There was a 
narrow, bleak passage leading from Court 
Square into Washington Street, in which, as 
he told me long afterward, Edwin P. Whipple 
(best of American literary critics) once met 
the illustrious lawyer and orator, Rufus 
Choate, who passed by him with a stately 
bow, merely ejaculating, as a ‘comment on 
that dingy thoroughfare, ‘‘ignominious, but 
convenient.’’ I saw Holmes, several times, 
emerging from ‘‘old Montgomery Place.”’ I 
saw him walking in ‘‘the long path,” as he 
afterward called it, in the quaint, tender, 
eminently felicitous closing chapter of The 
Autocrat. I saw him (but that was at a 
later period) slowly and sadly pacing near the 
old Cragie mansion, on the desolate summer 
day of the funeral of Mrs. Longfellow. Once I 
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“But My Daughter has Come to 
Live with Me; She is Putting 
Things in Order” 


met him on the bridge that spans the Charles River, west- 
ward, from Boston to Cambridge, and the encounter w 
both singular and amusing. It chanced that we were t 
only persons then on the bridge. We were strangers; 
were on opposite sides of the causeway, proceeding in diff 
ent directions, and, of course, he tookno noticeofme. Up 
him, on the contrary, my admiring gaze was riveted. 
was walking slowly, was musing, and his face was excee 
ingly grave; but suddenly, without obvious reason, 
burst into laughter, and his countenance became radia 
with mirth. I do not think that a more illuminati 
indication could be cited of the peculiar constitution of 
mind. He was unconscious of being observed. He w,; 
off his guard. He was, at that moment—although I d 
not know it—the veritable humorist of The Autocra 
passing instantly from a serious thought to a merry o1 
and exultantly happy in the transition and the mirth 
it. Much can be divined if you have the privilege 
looking at a great man when he is alone, wrapt in thoug 
and unconscious of observation. I once saw Dan 
Webster, on a summer morning, pacing to and fro— 
other person in sight and no movement anywhere—at t 
extreme end of Long Wharf, in Boston; and the image 
of that noble figure and leonine face, with its gloom 
glorious eyes, has never faded out of my memory. :. 


The Outlook of a Long Life 


HE life of Holmes extended over almost the whole of 
the nineteenth century. He was born August 29, 1809, 
and he died October 7, 1894. I once heard Rufus Choate 
greatest of orators) that have been heard in‘ our coun 
—speak on ‘‘The Last Days of Samuel Rogers,” the gen 
poet of The Pleasures of Memory, who lived for ninety- 
two years—1763 to 1855—and who, of course, had passed 
through a seething, tumultuous period of tremendo 
events and startling changes—events and changes 
which, equally of course, the superb speaker painted 
magnificent picture, in ‘“‘thoughts that breathe and wor 
that burn.’”’ There is, in the spacious garden of Holle 
House, at Kensington, an arbor, facing, at a little distan 
Canova’s superb bust of Napoleon Bonaparte, in whi 
cozy retreat an inscription, composed and placed by Lo 
Holland, glances at the friendship of that celebrated 
nobleman with the equally celebrated poet: 


Here ROGERS sat, and here forever dwell, 
With me, the pleasures that he sang so well, 
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Rogers was contemporary with the war in whieh 
England lost her American Colonies, with the terrible 


French Revolution, and with the entire career of Napoleon; 
he knew Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, and all the luminaries, 
whether dramatic, literary or social, who circled around 
them; he might have talked with Doctor Johnson, and 
would have done so but for timidity; his time comprised, 
as to literature, all the achievements of Burns, Scott, 
Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, Byron, Landor, 
Shelley and Keats; and he lived to see the triumphs of 
Macaulay and Dickens, and to decline the office of poet- 
laureate in favor of Alfred Tennyson. 

The period spanned by the life of Holmes was equally 
remarkable for social vicissitudes and prodigality of mar- 
yels, and it was even more remarkable for its amazing 
discoveries in science, its diffusion of intelligence, its 
escape from the shackles of superstition, its advancement 
jn civilization, and its progress toward a rational fellow- 
ship of the human race. 

It is not my purpose to write his life or to review his 
eareer. I wish only to say that the reader of his books 
discovers that he was always abreast, and often in ad- 
vance, of the boldest, clearest, best thought of his day, 
upon every subject of vital interest to mankind. In 
youth he studied Law, but he soon turned from Law to 
Medicine, and from Medicine—in which he was highly 
distinguished —he turned to Literature, which, indeed, 
was his natural vocation. His first publication was made 
in 1834; his last in 1888. There are thirteen volumes 
of his works thus far collected—poems, novels, essays, 
leetures, and scientific papers—and they are a mine of 
wisdom and beauty. 


One of the Poet’s Occasions 


HE author of The Voiceless, The Chambered Nautilus, 
Under the Violets, Our Dead Singer, and The Living 
Temple—those being only exponents, eloquently indicative, 
in their significance, of the opulent depth of his poetic nature 
and faculty —has written his name in letters of golden light, 
clear and imperishable, on the tablets of our national lit- 
erature. Holmes was a great poet, even though he never 
wrote an epic, just as Gray was a great poet for his Elegy 
alone. It pleased Holmes, however, to write many poems 
of ‘‘oceasion,”’ and he has been designated, sometimes a 
little disdainfully, ‘‘an occasional poet.’”” He was more 
than that. His achievements in that vein, meanwhile, 
are incomparably fine, and the felicitous verse for ‘‘occa- 
sion’’ that he wrote so well was made doubly charming 
and splendidly effective by his always beautiful delivery 
of its lines. 

At times, when he had thus to speak, he became eagerly 
animated, joyously excited, keenly conscious of the 
intellectual value of the feat to be accomplished and of 
the effect to be produced. His countenance, pleasingly 
eccentric rather than conventionally handsome, and 
more remarkable for intensity and variety of expression 
than for regularity of feature, would, at such moments, 
glow with fervency of emotion; his brilliant, dark eyes 
would blaze, as with interior light; his little, fragile 
person, quivering with the passionate vitality of his 
spirit, would tower with intrinsic majesty; and his voice, 
clear and sympathetic, but neither 
strong nor deep, would tremble, and 
sometimes momentarily break, with 
ardor and impetuosity of feeling, while 
yet he never lost control of either his 
metrical fabric, his theme, his sensi- 
bility, or his hearers. He was a con- 
summate artist, whether in words or in 
speech. 

On May 28, 1879, there was a festival, 
at the Parker House in Boston, com- 
memorative of the centennial of the 
great Irish poet, Thomas Moore (a man 
of exquisite genius, and one of the chief 
benefactors of the world, seeing that he 
set to music, in the sweetest of words 
and the loveliest of melodies, its sacred 
feelings and its best aspirations), and, 
as we were going into the banquet-room, 
Holmes took me by the arm and said to 
me: ‘‘I shall try, to-night, to do some- 
thing as nearly as possible in the manner 
of Moore himself, and I hope that you 
will like it.” He was as eagerly inter- 
ested and as tremulously nervous as a 
young girl might be going to her first 
reception, and he was as ingenuous and 
winning as a little child; yet then he 
Was a man of seventy, and he was 
speaking to a man but little more than 
half his own age. His delivery of his 
poem was perfect—surpassing all ex- 
pectation. When he rose to speak he 
gazed steadily for a few moments at a 
bust of Moore, which had been placed 
at the farther end of the hall, immedi- 
ately opposite to him, and then, with- 
out a word of preamble, he ejaculated 


And Furtively Cut Bits of Fur from His Sealskin 
Overcoat, to be Treasured as Souvenirs 


the first line of that glowing apostrophe to the 
dead poet—that exquisite interpretation of his 
spirit—that illuminative parallel between the two 
great representative bards of Ireland and Scotland 
(“Enchanter of Erin, whose magic has bound 
us!’’), which, to this day, remains the most felici- 
tous and effective occasional poem existent in the 
English language. 

The effect of it was magical. A brilliant assem- 
blage, hushed, almost breathless with excitement, 
hung, enraptured, upon every syllable and every 
tone, and when the last word rang from the speaker’s 
lips there was such a tumult of acclamation as 
seemed to shake the walls. Among the auditors 
were James T. Fields and the tragedian John 
McCullough; both were deeply moved. McCul- 
lough’s Irish heart, as might well be imagined, was 
thrilled in every fibre. 

Long afterward, and again and again, he spoke 
to me of that occasion and of the marvelous 
charm of the old poet’s passionate eloquence. 
Indeed, he committed the poem to memory, and 
often, in the course of our wanderings together, 
I have heard his deep voice murmuring to himself that 
lovely tribute to his native land and its immortal singer: 


And while the jresh blossoms of summer are braided 
For the sea-girdled, stream-silvered, lake-jeweled isle, 
While her mantle of verdure is woven unjaded, 
While Shannon and Liffey shall dimple and smile, 
The land where the staff of Saint Patrick was planted, 
Where the shamrock grows green from the cliffs to the shore, 
The land of jair maidens and heroes undaunted, 
Shall wreath her bright harp with the garlands of Moore. 


Another memorable occasion when the venerable poet 
put forth his characteristic and exceptional powers with 
brilliant effect was that of the festival in his honor that was 
given by the publishers of the Atlantic Monthly in honor of 
his seventieth birthday. The time was December 3, 1879. 
The place was the great hall of the Brunswick Hotel, in 
Boston. The assemblage, mainly composed of American 
authors, was one of the most distinguished that have been 
seen in this country. Howells, the novelist, gracefully 
presided, and the tables were surrounded with repre- 
sentatives of letters from almost every State in the 
Union. Holmes, profoundly agitated by the sense of 
private friendship and public homage, delivered his 
noble, pathetic poem called The Iron Gate—that portal 
which, as he so felicitously intimates, closes behind every 
man whose work has been done, whose task has been 
fulfilled, and who no longer appertains to the active 
movement of the Present Day. The feeling which per- 
vades that poem dimly glimmers—like the tender, fading, 


On the Bridge that Spans the Charles River 
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golden twilight of 
an autumn day—in 
Goldsmith’s deli- 
cious musing on The 
Deserted Village; but 
nowhere in literature, 
aside frorh Holmes’ 
poem, can be found 
such an apt expres- 
sion of it. He read 
the lines sweetly, 
fervently, solemnly, 
and they touched 
every heart. If I 
mention my personal 
participation in the 
tribute paid to him 
on that day it is only 
that I may preserve 
his image as I saw it 
then; for my place 
was only about 
twenty feet away 
from him, and, while I was reading my poem in his honor, 
his emotion became so excessive that he half rose from 
his chair, fixing upon me those brilliant eyes of his, 
suffused with tears that he could scarcely restrain, lost all 
consciousness of his surroundings, knew only that he 
was listening to the voice of reverence and love, and 
seemed more a spirit than a man. 


The Powers of Threescore and Ten 


af OUTH longs and manhood strives, but age remem- 
bers.”” I am older now than Holmes was when he 
wrote that line in The Iron Gate, and I need not hesitate 
to use the privilege of age in recalling the letter that he 
wrote to me, a few days after that memorable meeting, 
when from far and near the writers of his native land 
assembled to celebrate their beloved chieftain: 


296 BEACON STREET, Dec. 6, 1879. 
My dear Mr. Winter: 

I did not hurry to write to you so much as to some other 
friends, because I had the opportunity of telling you, face 
to face, what I thought of your exquisite poem. I hardly 
need say to you, what you must have been told many 
times, that it touched everybody, and brought tears from 
not a few eyes. It was most feelingly delivered, and yet, 
when I come to read it, I am not disappointed in its mel- 
ody, its finish, its pathos. I was not at liberty to shed a 
tear that evening, or I should have had a good ery. When 
I ery I ery in earnest, and I made up my mind to keep a 
stiff upper eyelid in spite of all temptation. If this has 
to follow you to New York, please remember that I called 
on you twice to-day, in the hope of seeing you. Believe 
me, dear Mr. Winter, very sincerely and gratefully yours, 


O. W. HOLMES. 


Here are two stanzas of my poem; and I have thought 
that perhaps the old poet was pleased in perceiving that it 
did not anywhere imply expectation of his precipitate 
removal to realms of Heavenly bliss: 


The silken tress, the mantling wine, 

Red roses, summer’s whispering leaves, 
The lips that kiss, the hands that twine, 

The heart that loves, the heart that grieves— 
They all have found a deathless shrine 

In his rich line. 


Ah, well, that voice can charm us yet, 
And still that shining tide of song, 

Beneath a sun not soon to set, 
In golden music flows along. 

With dew of joy our eyes are wet— 
Not of regret. 


There was a playful incident of that occasion 
which lingers in my memory. The feast was a 
breakfast, beginning about noon and continuing 
till the early twilight of the bleak December day. 
Many ladies were in the company, making the 
beautiful scene still more beautiful. It was an 
occasion of state, and in that respect, as in some 
others, it was, among literary festivals, almost 
unique. The privilege fell to me of escorting to 
the table that accomplished gentlewoman, Lucy 
Larcom—she who drew so well the pathetic word- 
picture of Poor Lone Hannah, Binding Shoes—a 
poem that Whittier admired and one of which 
Wordsworth, had he written it, might well have 
been proud. Isat at her right, and on her left sat 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson—stalwart among 
progressive thinkers, intrepid iconoclast of all en- 
trenched abuses— who, in the serenity of a lovely 
and honored age, side by side with the venerable 
and much-loved Donald G. Mitchell, represents all 
that is highest, and therefore best, in American 
literature. Our talk, I remember, ranged gayly 
over many themes, lingering for a moment on Wine. 
The current potation chanced to be claret, and 
Miss Larcom, who did not taste it, was insistent 
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(in a low tone) that I should ask Mr. 
Higginson to take a glass of wine with me 
—as immediately I did. His response, 
most courteously made, was to raise to his 
lips a glass of water. ‘‘ But,” I said, “you 
do not honor the toast—which is the 
health of gur fair companion;’’ whereupon 
he swallowed a teaspoonful, perhaps, of 
claret, with obvious impatience. I was 
afterward informed that he was a rigid, 
inveterate, iron-bound apostle of total 
abstinence! If his eyes should ever rest on 
these words he will be amused to learn that 
Lucy Larcom, notwithstanding all her 
demure gravity, was not averse to a joke, 
and that she was then trying her hand at a 
little playful mischief, of which both he and 
I were to be the victims. 

It was a merry occasion; one of those 
sweet times that recur to the reminiscent 
mind, fresh and fragrant, among the 
tenderest memories of Long Ago. Sted- 
man was one of the merriest of the company. 
The handsome George Lathrop was in his 
gayest mood. Osgood, the well-beloved 
publisher (and it is something of note 
that a publisher should be well-beloved), 
seemed to have brought with him enough 
of sunshine to flood the room. Aldrich, 
that fine genius, ‘‘the frolic and the gentle” 
(as Wordsworth so happily said of Charles 
Lamb), was, as ever, demure in his kindly 
satire and piquant in his spontaneous, 
playful wit. The gracious presence of Nora 
Perry, Rose Terry Cooke, and Louise 
Chandler Moulton charmed the festival, 
while amply representing the best in poetic 
art that has been accomplished by the 
female writers of our land. But for the 
absence of two or three of the veterans, 
kept away by illness (who, nevertheless, 
sent their tributes), there was not a vestige 
of cloud over that bright throng. Some of 
those happy guests have flitted to ghost- 
land since, and they will come no more, 
except, shadowlike, in pages such as this. 
Dear comrades, gone before, but not for- 
gotten, I think of you, not with a tear but 
with a smile! The world is better and 
brighter because you have lived in it, and 
soon we shall all meet again! 


The Late Blooming Roses 


My divination, as to the veteran’s future 
at that seventieth birthday festival, was 
amply justified. He survived for nearly 
fifteen years, and some of his loveliest 
poems are among the product of those 
latter days. Even in the vein of Occa- 
sional Verse the limit of his achievement 
had not been reached, nor was it reached 
till very near the end of his life. Once, 
adverting to that topic, he wrote to me 
(February 20, 1883) as follows: 


I have done my share in paying 
tributes of respect to many poets of 
our own land and other lands, and the 
time has come when I must claim the 
privilege of leaving the kind of tasks I 
have so often undertaken—grateful 
and honorable as they are—to others 
who can do full justice to occasions, 
ae I told the gentleman who 
called me up at a dinner the other day 
that I was an Emeritus Professor, 
after more than thirty-five years’ 
service—but an Emeritus as Occa- 
sional Versifier of more than fifty 
years’ standing, and entitled to plead 
my privilege. : 


Holmes was fond of the Stage, and that 
was an additional bond of sympathy be- 
tween him and me. One of the happiest of 
his achievements in that difficult Queen 
Anne style of verse which he used with 
such brilliant facility (difficult verse be- 
cause, unlike some other rhythmical forms, 
it will not allow the substitution of melody 
for meaning, but exacts thought as well as 
music) is the pictorial, touching poem of 
The Old Player. He wrote the Ode for the 
Shakespeare Tercentennial Celebration, in 
1864. He wrote the address—and a fine 
one it is—for the opening of the lamented 
Augustin Daly’s Fifth Avenue Theatre, in 
New York, in 1878. Writing to me (April 
25, 1893, when he had received my Shadows 
of the Stage), he said: 


I remember Mary Duff well, in the 
character of Desdemona. Forrest and 
COOPER—‘‘the noblest Roman of 
them all’’—used to take Othello and 
Iago, by turns, interchanging parts. 
I remember the elder Booth and others, 
and, of course, I am glad to know some- 
thing about them. Many thanks for 
the book and the pleasure it gives me. 
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Many years ago, when, by chance, we 
met at the old Globe Theatre in Boston, 
and he asked me to name the greatest, in 
my judgment, of the American actors then 
prominent, he was, I remember, surprised 
that I thought Comedy more exacting than 
Tragedy, and named the comedian Jeffer- 
son, then at the zenith of his wonderful 
career. But, whether comedy or tragedy, 
the drama was dear to him, and he wrote 
from his heart when he wrote that: 


The poet's song, the bright romancer’s page, 
The tinsel’d shows that cheat us on the stage, 
Lead all our fancies captive at their will: 

Three years or threescore, we are children still! 


I recall with sorrow and joy my last 
meeting with Holmes—sorrow because it 
was the last, and joy because it was so 
pleasant and because it left in my memory 
such a brilliant image alike of the poet and 
the man. It occurred at his home in 
Beacon Street, Boston, a few weeks after 
the death of his wife. Mrs. Holmes had 
been ill for a long time, and, as her mind 
had become somewhat enfeebled, her death 
was a blest release from mortal durance. 
The bereaved husband spoke to me freely 
about her, with deep tenderness, with 
sweet gravity, and with that winning gen- 
tleness for which he was remarkable. 
There are some men whose minds pass 
quickly from solemnity to a kind of wistful 
playfulness. The comedian Jefferson was 
such a man. Holmes possessed the same 
sensitive, mercurial temperament, the 
same capability of instantaneous percep- 
tion of the humorous side of serious things. 
“‘T don’t go much into company now,” he 
said, ‘‘because, when a man has suffered 
such a loss as mine, people observe him 
curiously, and seem to be wondering 
whether he looks quite as sorry as he ought 
to look.” As he spoke his face brightened ; 
he glanced around at the teeming book- 
shelves in his study, and then he added: 
“But my dear daughter has come to live 
with me; she is putting things in order, 
and we have begun the world anew.” 

My son Louis, now dead, was present at 
that interview, and he had timidly ex- 
pressed the desire to possess a signed pho- 
tograph of the poet. ‘‘You shall have it, 
my boy,” said the kind veteran, and imme- 
diately he produced a picture of himself 
and began to write upon it. Then, pausing, 
with suspended pen, he looked earnestly 
at the lad, and said, with an indescribably 
arch smile and tone: ‘‘Ten—twenty— 
perhaps even thirty years from now— 
somebody may be interested to hear you 
say that you received this picture from the 
hands of the original: sometimes writers 
are remembered even as long as that.” 
The picture remains, but both the generous 
giver and the grateful recipient are gone. 

I tried to lead my old friend to speak of 
earlier times: of the famous group of New 
England authors in which he had been the 
most brilliant figure, and of the first days 
of the Atlantic Monthly; but he was inter- 
ested more in the Present than in the Past. 
Once, indeed, he became reminiscent of his 
youth, and, asking me to come to a window 
wherefrom could be obtained a wide pros- 
pect of the river Charles and the level 
expanse of country westward of it, he indi- 
cated a certain pane through which we 
looked together, and he said: ‘‘It is not 
every man who can see, at one glance, and 
through one pane of glass, the house where 
he was born, the college where he was edu- 
cated, and the ground in which his ashes 
will rest; yet there they are, for me.” 
There indeed they were, golden in the 
radiance of the afternoon sun—old Cam- 
bridge in the distance, where his parental 
mansion still fronts the village green; the 
quaint buildings, easily discernible, of 
Harvard University; and, more remote, 
but in nearly the same line of vision, the 
round tower that overtops the central hill, 
among the multitudinous graves of Mount 
Auburn Cemetery. 


The Place of Flowing Hydrants 


Almost immediately then, though not till 
after a moment of musing, he reverted to 
inquiry about my pursuits and labors in 
the great city. ‘‘Ah!” he exclaimed, 
“‘New York is a wonderful place! The 
hydrants are flowing there!” His eyes 
seemed to blaze as he spoke, and his per- 
son to dilate. He was diminutive; very 
slight; but he was wonderfully vital; his 
little figure possessed extraordinary dig- 
nity; and even the slightest conscious 
sense of the splendor of power and action 
seemed to awaken in him an indomitable 
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spirit of emulative sympathy and creative 
will. One of his classmates at Harvard, 
that fine, erratic genius, Charles T. 
Congdon—many years afterward one of 
my colleagues and friends—told me that 
Holmes, even in his college days, was re- 
markable for many peculiarities, and was 
especially remarkable for the impressive 
stateliness of his demeanor on ceremonial 
occasions—a natural stateliness, from 
which physical exility could not detract. 

Humorist he was from the first, possess- 
ing a faculty of humor more sprightly than 
that of Addison, but, like that of Addison, 
underlaid with noble pride of intellect, 
purity of heart, and a profoundly reveren- 
tial spirit. His last word to me was one of 
blessing, whereof the remembrance has 
cheered me in many a dark hour and taught 
patience in many a moment of trial; so 
that—remembering his example, for so 
many years cherished, and his personal 
kindness that only ceased with life—I am 
moved to reécho the prayerful apostrophe 
with which Tickell adjures the shade of 
Addison, in one of the most beautiful 
elegies in our language: 


Oh, if sometimes thy spotless form descend, 

To me thy aid, thou guardian genius, lend ; 

When rage misguides me, or when jear 
alarms, 

When pain distresses, or when pleasure 
charms, 

In silent whisperings purer thoughts impart, 

And turn from ill a frail and feeble heart. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of Mr. Winter’s 
articles reminiscent of famous literary persons. 


Nature as a Faker 


N THE so-called Table Mounds of 
Iowa are numerous impressions of 
what look exactly like cloven feet. It is 
not surprising that superstitious people 
should attribute them to the Devil, taking 
his walks abroad—though, as a matter of 
fact, they are not footprints of any kind 
whatsoever, but merely weather-worn im- 
pressions left by a species of mollusk-like 
animal known to science as Pentamerus. 

To the Smithsonian Institution not long 
ago somebody sent from the Bad Lands of 
Nebraska what purported to be a fossil 
ham. It did in very truth look like a ham, 
and, to render the verisimilitude complete, 
the bone was actually sticking out at one 
end of it. Nevertheless, an investigation 
showed that the alleged bone was in reality 
a ‘‘baculite’’—an extinct mollusk’s shell, 
rodlike in form—and the rest of the ‘‘ham”’ 
was a mere accidental agglomeration of 
stony stuff. 

One day, quite recently, a young man 
walked into the National Museum at 
Washington and presented to the anthro- 
pologist in charge a petrified foot. It was 
received with many thanks, though recog- 
nized at a glance as a water-worn fragment 
of rock which had accidentally assumed a 
shape resembling a foot. 

Such chance imitations as these fre- 
quently occur in Nature. Another one, 
deposited in the same institution, was sup- 
posed by the finder to be a petrified oyster. 
It looks as if on the half shell; all its parts 
are wonderfully distinct, and there is even 
a small pearl in it seemingly. Yet it is 
not an oyster at all. 

Many years ago the ‘‘Eozoon”’ was 
introduced as a fossil to a wondering world 
by Sir William Dawson, an eminent geolo- 
gist. It was accepted by science for quite a 
while as the earliest and oldest of known 
animals—the ‘‘dawn animal,’’ as its name 
signifies. Recent scientific investigation, 
however, has proved that it is not, and 
never was, an animal at all. It is merely 
a curious crystalline combination of two 
minerals, which has the look of something 
that once upon a time was alive. 

It has recently been proved that many 
markings on sedimentary rocks, long sup- 
posed to be fossil prints of Algze and other 
plants, are, in reality, tracks left by insects, 
mollusks and worms. Some of these 
alleged ‘‘plants’’ had actually received 
names and been classified into genera and 
species. 

But it has been sufficiently shown that 
markings exactly similar can be produced by 
allowing such animals as those above men- 
tioned to creep across a surface of moist 
plaster or wet clay, counterfeiting rock in 
a plastic and not-yet-hardened condition, 
and one well-known vegetable, frequently 
noted as fossil, has in this way been satis- 
factorily identified with the trail of the 
larva of the dragon-fly. 
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F A MAN 
hasa fire 
inhis home 
sr his place of business, one of the first 
uestions asked is, ‘“‘Was it insured?”’ 
very year the American people pay 
n0t less than two hundred and _ fifty 
nillion dollars in fire insurance premiums, 
vhich represent a total insurance of approx- 
mately twenty-five billions of dollars. At 
east one out of every sixty persons that 
you meet has a fire insurance policy or 
some interest that is protected by fire 
nsurance. Thus fire msurance touches 
practically all the people. In view of this 
most universal feature and the fact that 
t is one of the real bulwarks of our mer- 
‘antile credit, an explanation of its securi- 
ies should be of interest to everybody. 

To understand fire insurance securities, 
here must be some knowledge of the 
ganization of fire insurance companies. 
ire insurance, like life insurance, is simply 
ndemnity for loss. There are two kinds 
of companies—mutualandstock. A mutual 
company is one organized to interchange 
ndemnity for loss. This means that a 
jumber of firms, usually engaged in the 
ame business, contribute to a common 
und a certain sum of money from which 
osses to any of the contributors are paid. 
should this sum be insufficient to meet 
urrent losses a pro rata assessment is 
nade upon all subscribers. 

A stock company, on the other hand, is 
onducted for profit. Shares are issued and 
old, and dividends on these shares are 
yaid out of the earnings, should there be 
my earnings. The fire insurance securities 
vhich are available for investment in the 
Jnited States are those of the stock com- 
yanies. 

At the very outset you encounter features 
vhich sharply distinguish fire insurance 
ecurities from those of any other kind of 
corporation that serves the people. A 
ailroad, for example, issues both stock 
ind bonds. A fire insurance company has 
mly one kind of security, and that is stock. 
t is neither preferred nor common. It is 
ust stock which makes the owner a partner 
n the business and eligible to share in its 
rofits or its losses. One would naturally 
hink that on account of the very wide 
amployment of fire insurance its securities 
vould be widely held, but this, in the main, 
snot so. The stock of some of the great 
ompanies is very closely held—that is, 
ywned by a comparatively small number of 
eople. At times it is almost impossible 
0 obtain it. It is seldom listed on stock 
xchanges. When it is listed it is usually 
he stock of ‘‘home”’ companies, organized 
ind owned in that city. 


The Best Company for Investment 


Now, what of fire insurance stock as an 
nvestment? In order to make some 
idequate measure of their investment 
value it is important to see, first, what the 
chief requirements of the companies are. 

It must always be kept in mind that all 
ire insurance companies constantly face 
he danger of a great conflagration like the 
San Francisco fire, which caused a loss of 
nore than four hundred million dollars, 
which taxed the companies to the extent of 
about two hundred and twenty million 
jollars, and which caused several com- 
oanies to fail or retire from business. Fires 
are likely to happen any time and no one 
sows where they will end. With life 
nsurance it is different. Although every- 
o0dy must die sooner or later, it has been 
igured out from experience tables just 
n0w long the average man has to live and 
the life insurance premiums are based on 
these. Asa result, the life companies have 
something definite on which to estimate 
losses. With fire insurance there is no 
certainty that the risk will burn, but the 
liability that it might burn gives the busi- 
Ness a tly speculative quality which 
must always be considered by the investor. 

For the investor, the safest fire insurance 
company, therefore, is the one that not 
only operates at the least cost, but has the 
best equipment for selecting the risks that 
are least liable to burn. It is important 
that the company have a surplus sufficient 
(O meet a heavy {oss such as was occasioned 
fe the San Francisco fire, and it must be 
able to continue despite this outlay. Long 
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Fire Insurance Stock as an Investment 


experience has taught the companies that 
there is seldom such a thing as an “‘under- 
writing profit,’ which means the straight 
profit made out of insurance. This profit, 
although it may be large for some years, is 
not a fixed quantity, because a big fire 
might come along and wipe it completely 
out to-morrow. 

In order to pay dividends (and it is with 
these that the stockholder is largely con- 
cerned) the company must have another 
source of income. This source, in the 
majority of conservative and well-managed 
companies, is its investments. These 
investments are made from profits earned 
in favorable years. The return from them 
is the real basis for the dividends. The 
profits form a fund which may be used to 
pay big and unexpected losses. Like life 
insurance companies, the fire insurance 
companies are subject to State supervision, 
and this censorship applies to investments. 
Some States are more strict in this respect 
than others. 

In buying fire insurance stock for invest- 
ment it is wise to select a company that is 
able to pay the dividends on its stock out of 
the income from its investments. This 
makes the dividends independent of under- 
writing profits. Most of the successful 
companies are able to do this. In fact, they 
have employed their own profits and other 
funds so wisely and well that any one of 
them could retire from underwriting to- 
morrow and go into the banking business. 
Thus, a conserving of finance and judicious 
investment are not only the principal 
requirements of well-managed companies, 
but also the real safeguards for the investor. 


The Cost and the Yield 


The fire insurance company for the in- 
vestor to avoid is the one that is so 
anxious to pay dividends on its stock (and 
thus keep up its market value) that it pays 
them out of anticipated profits. This often 
impairs the capital and failure follows. 
The great majority of companies that 
failed or went out of business during the 
past ten years did so far this reason. 

Starting a new fire insurance company is 
often as hazardous as launching a new 
industrial corporation. With an industrial 
company the promoters have a patent, a 
good will, or something tangible to justify 
confidence or warrant the expectation of a 
profit. But with a fire insurance company 
there is the constant hazard of fire, coupled 
with the natural uncertainty of building up 
a new business in a field where there is 
much competition. 

Let us now see what the cost and yield of 
the highest type of fire insurance stocks 
are. They are very much like the stocks of 
the great banks and trust companies of 
New York City which are high in price and 
correspondingly low in yield. The stocks 
of five of the greatest fire insurance com- 
panies in this country may be regarded as 
typical and will be used to show just what 
may be obtained from this kind of invest- 
ment. 

Take, first, the Hartford, of Hartford, 
Connecticut. Within the past five years 
this stock has ranged in price from 480 to 
1200. The annual dividend has been from 
30 to 40 per cent. The latest sale of this 
stock was at 490. Since the most recent 
dividend was at the rate of 30 per cent., 
the yield to the investor at the current 
price would be about 6 per cent. In the 
case of another well-known Hartford com- 

any, the Aetna, the stock at latest sale 
brodete 300, which would makethe yield to 
the investor, at the current dividend rate 
of 16 per cent., about 5.3 per cent. 

Three of the biggest. New York fire 
insurance companies are the German- 
American, the Continental and the Home. 
During the past five years the stock of the 
German-American has ranged in price from 
300 to 450. The latest sale was at 402. 
Since the dividend is 30 per cent., the yield 
would be over 7 per cent. The Continental 
stock has ranged from 800 to 1100. It was 
last sold at 1100. At the present dividend 
rate of 45 per cent., the yield would be a 
little over 4 per cent. The Home stock has 
brought from 350 to 510. The latest sale 
was at 436. The current dividend is at the 
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rate of 20 per 
cent., which 
would make 
the yield about 414 per cent. It will be 
observed from the foregoing that it is usually 
necessary to employ a considerable sum of 
money to obtain even one share of stock 
in a great company. The question natu- 
rally arises, Does the stability of the stock 
warrant the very high premium that 
the stockholder is required to pay? One 
answer is that, despite the losses incurred 
at San Francisco which hit the companies 
harder than any other fire in the history 
of fire insurance, the big companies men- 
tioned in this article kept on paying divi- 
dends steadily. 

There is not a very broad market for fire 
insurance stock. A big fire like the one at 
San Francisco tends to depreciate their 
value. The usual way to buy these stocks 
is either through a specialist or at public 
auction. You will find one of these fire 
insurance stock specialists in nearly every 
large city. 

Fire insurance stock is largely held by 
estates, and especially the estates of officers 
of fire insurance companies, by banks, 
capitalists, and by the investor generally 
who wants to tie up his money for a long 
time because there is no ready market for 
the stock. Considerable profit has been 
made by buying fire insurance stocks and 
holding them for a rise in the market. 

Most American fire insurance stock is 
non-assessable. It sometimes happens, 
however, that, when a company has suf- 
fered a heavy loss and its resources are 
strained to the utmost, a call is made 
on the stockholders for funds in order to 
continue the business. This call is not 
compulsory. No stockholder is ever liable 
for more than the par value of his holdings. 
All American fire insurance stocks are cash 
paid up, which gives no opportunity for 
watering. 

In this connection it is interesting to call 
attention to the stock of English fire 
insurance companies, for the reason that 
most of them do business in the United 
States. Very little of the British stock is 
held on this side and none of it is offered 
for sale. The British stock differs from 
the American stock in that it is part paid 
and assessable. In some cases it is assess- 
able up to its nominal value and in other 
cases to an unlimited extent. A man 
may be liable for the extent of his fortune. 

While the par value of a British share 
may be ten pounds, the buyer of one share 
is not required to pay the full amount of 
the share. He only pays a portion, which 
may be one pound, and then he gets the 
share. His dividend is paid to him on the 
basis of the cash amount that he has paid 
in. But should the company encounter 
heavy losses it has the right to call on the 
shareholder for the remaining unpaid 
portion of his share. 

To sum up: American fire insurance 
stock at best must be considered specu- 
lative, but when judiciously selected, and 
in conservative and well-managed com- 
panies, it presents an opportunity for a 
handsome profit and a long-term medium 
for the employment of surplus funds. 


Mica Mines 


HROUGH the central part of New 
Hampshire are immense deposits of 
mineral mica. In recent years this sub- 
stance has been found to be the best non- 
conductor for electrical business in the 
world. Itisnow imported from India, there 
being insufficient mined in New Hampshire 
to supply the trade. It is got out, not so 
much by mining as by quarrying, or ‘‘hog 
mining,” as they call such work West. 
Many people who own farms have found 
mica veins and are developing them. It 
costs little to extract the product, and 
there is ready sale at prices ranging from 
twelve dollars per ton for the waste to 
two hundred dollars per ton for the best. 
In an extent of forty by thirty miles in 
New Hampshire there are at least ten 
thousand acres on which mica veins occur. 
In purchasing an abandoned tract, if one 
can combine a fair homestead, some 
meadow or hay land, one hundred acres or 
more of forest growth and a mica vein, he 
is pretty sure to do well. 
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First Mortgage Bonds 


OF WELL-KNOWN 
RAILROADS 


At prices to yield highest 
return consistent with 
entire safety. 


Legal Investments for Savings 
Banks and Trustees 


Send for Special Circular 
LEE, HIGGINSON &CO. 


BANKERS 
44 State Street 43 Exchange Place 
Bostgn New York City 


The Rookery 
Chicago 


Railroad Bonds 


Write for our special circular No. 27 
describing 43 different issues of 
well-known Railroad Bonds listed 
upon the New York Stock Ex- 
change, now selling at prices to 
yield about 4 to 6 per cent. 


In requesting copies of this circular, which 
we distribute free, you are not placing your- 
self under any business obligation. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 


William and Pine Streets, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


INFORMATION 


We have prepared a list of the best 
securities — State, City, Town, Pub- 
F lic Service, Railroad and Industrial — 
which every one interested in high 
grade investments should have. It 
O will be mailed upon request. This 
house makes a specialty of investment 
securities and will be glad to send you 
from time to time a list of its offerings. 
R It places its experienceat your service. 
Send for our Book on How to Invest. 
ADAMS & CO., 13 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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How To Invest 


It is important to the investor to be in- 
formed as to the conditions affecting the 
securities he has bought or intends to buy. 


“The WEEKLY FINANCIAL REVIEW” 


is a small, four-page editorial sheet, which 
treats broadly and without prejudice, cur- 
rent events in the financial, commercial and 
political world as they bear upon securi- 
ties and other investments and is of interest 
and value to investors and business men. 
THE REVIEW WILL ON APPLICATION 
BE MAILED REGULARLY WITHOUT 
CHARGE TO THOSE INTERESTED. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. (Members New York Stock Exchange) 
Bankers, 42 Broadway, New York. 


Safety for Your Savings 
At 5% a Year 


Secured by mortgages on selected New York and 
Suburban Real Estate; Withdrawable at need upon 
required notice; Earnings reckoned at 5% a year for 
every day, and paid by check mailed quarterly, 


or semi-annually — or com- J} 
pounded as desired. 

Free from all speculative risks, and 
under the supervision of the New 
York Banking Department. Estab- 


lished 15 years. Assets $1,800,000. 
Let us send you full particulars. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Building 
Broadway and 42d S8t., New York 
UNIFORM Of Distinctive Style 
and Quality for Bands, 
Military, Police, Letter-Carriers, Firemen, R.R. 
Men. Cost no more than the ordinary 
kind. Write for prices. Address Dept. B. 


The Pettibone Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Established 1872. Cincinnati, O. 
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What Happened to the Miller 


OR two years past I have been specu- 
in lating in wheat, corn and occasionally 

instocks. Previous to that time I was 
in the banking business and am acquainted 
with the bankers and money-lenders in this 
section of the country. Rumors of my 
option deals have spread until I am unable 
to borrow money on the best of security, 
even on my real estate. 

I own a controlling interest in a milling 
company, but left it to be run by the other 
stockholders. 

I asked a banker in an adjoining town 
to renew a note, and offered him additional 
security. In reply, he wrote me: “If you 
could just as conveniently make the addi- 
tional stock twenty (20) shares instead of 
ten (10), I would thank you. But if it does 
not suit you to spare that number, I will 
be just as satisfied with the ten (10) shares. 
I certainly hope you will make money out 
of the mill. I am tempted to add a few 
words in way of advice to you, personally, 
but as advice is generally considered to be 
worth about what it costs, and as that 
would, in this case, be nothing, I'll refrain.” 

I replied: ‘‘ You are right about giving 
advice. Everybody gives it away. I com- 
menced speculating with my eyes open. I 
knew how it generally finished with others 
of my acquaintance. My brokers warned 
me, and, against their own interest, told me 
I was going too far. My father told me, 
and many others gave advice. I lost my 
reputation and all the money I could get by 
borrowing—then had to stop. I do not 
regret it very much, but am glad the desire 
has left me.” 

In this form of speculation, the worst 
feature, after neglect of business, is the ex- 
travagance it causes. Losing or winning, 
some days, from one to three thousand 
dollars—one dollar, or ten, or one hundred 
dollars looks like nothing—you lose all con- 
ception of value in dollars and cents. I 
expected this finish in one year, but I 
started winning; then winning and spend- 
ing; then winning, losing and spending; 
then losing and spending —always spending 
—there’s the trouble. I suppose I am out 
thousands, but some of its value I still have 
in unnecessary and extravagant personal 
property. 

I learned that with most people cash is 
reputation, but there are a few real people, 
and I hope I have not gone so far as to 
lose my reputation with them also. I can 
recover with the others, I believe, by mak- 
ing some cash. 

We use the other side or form of specu- 
lation in the milling business very often. 
It isa necessary part of it—to sell futures, 
when we have a large stock of wheat and 
carry the futures until we can sell the 
wheat in flour—and to buy futures when 
the flour sales exceed our stocks of wheat. 
A Board of Trade is not different from any 
other business—it’s the way you use it. 

—=ASE. A. 


A Greedy Lamb 


\ X 7ALL STREET was an Eldorado then, 

and many a man felt rich for a few 
fleeting months. Governor Flower was the 
magician who forced the rose of boom 
prices to bloom in the arid desert of Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit; so much so that it 
steadily climbed until it topped 135, 
although its intrinsic value was about 20. 
In hoisting his favorite he helped along the 
other stocks and was a great bull leader. 
Bears were out of fashion; they had taken 
to cover, for stocks would only move one 
way. 

At first I speculated conservatively, 
keeping my stocks heavily margined, then 
grew bolder as profits swelled, so that grad- 
ually my holdings became larger and mar- 
gins thinner. The bulk of my capital was 
locked up in legitimate business, but I had 
some three thousand dollars to play with 
and had soon nursed it up to seven thou- 
sand, by which time I was applauding my 
judgment and thought I knew a little bit 
about the game. My favorite was Ameri- 
can Steel and Wire. 

Upon a certain afternoon that will live 
long in my memory I was doing some hard 
thinking over my black coffee and cigar, 
for I was long seven hundred shares of 
American Steel at an average of 58, and it 
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was selling that morning at 67. My finan- 
cial nerve was quivering, for there seemed 
to be a ground swell heaving the money 
ocean, Like most ‘“‘lambs”’ I was disposed 
to let my profits run, but I had premoni- 
tions, and that sixty-three hundred dollars 
of profit looked good to me. Should I sell 
or hold? I flipped a coin and it said: 
“Hold.” 

That was the identical day that Gov- 
ernor Flower, while taking his ease at a 
Long Island country club, very inconsid- 
erately ate cold boiled ham, garnished with 
radishes and washed down with ice-water. 
The result was acute indigestion, death and 
a demoralized stock market the next day. 

It was the first serious setback for that 
historical bull movement. American Steel 
dropped like a falling star, and within two 
days I was sold out, for I could not respond 
to the call for more margins. Vanished was 
my paper profit of sixty-three hundred 
dollars, and with it went all but a slim 
twelve hundred dollars of that seven thou- 
sand dollars. 

Messrs. Clews, Reinhardt, Brown et al. 
are right in many of their premises. Ex- 
changes are necessities, but it is absolutely 
needful to devise some plan whereby the 
public, if it will speculate, can be protected 
against itself in the matter of margins, for 
the ‘“‘lambs’”’ who generally gamble for a 
rise are always greedy and buy all the stock 
they can for their money. Ten per cent. is 
by far too small a margin for safety, espe- 
cially in these days of financial convulsions. 

= sh Aha By 


Biscuit Burned His Fingers 


EVERAL years ago, while employed 
in an office in Chicago in which was 
located a Western Union wire, the operator 
informed me ‘“‘on the quiet” that he had 
heard a message over the wire from some 
man, prominent in financial circles, that 
Biscuit stock was a ‘‘good buy.’’ Having 
about two hundred dollars in the bank I 
thought here was my opportunity to make 
a little ‘easy money,” so I drew out one 
hundred dollars and called upon a repu- 
table broker to whom I gave an order for 
twenty shares of Biscuit stock on a five- 
point margin, at the market price, which 
was $42.50. Within a few days it touched 
$42.75, a little later dropped to. $40 and 
went back to $42.75. During this time I 
was busy acquiring information from the 
““wise ones,’ and I made up my mind that 
I had better get a little more at $40, pro- 
viding it dropped again. I put up the other 
one hundred dollars, with an order for 
twenty shares at $40. It was not very long 
before my stock was purchased at that 
figure, and unfortunately it kept on going 
down. When it reached $38.50 the broker 
telephoned me to protect it or he would 
have to sell. 

A friend of mine had two hundred dollars 
which I was able to borrow, and that 
helped me out temporarily, but the prom- 
ised ‘‘boom”’ was slow in materializing, 
and Biscuit stock continued to decline. 
Finally, when I was about all in, I suc- 
ceeded in getting the cashier of the local 
bank, with whom I was well acquainted, 
and who had faith in the stock, to pay the 
balance due on my forty sharesand liftthem 
for me, taking my note for the amount and 
holding the stock as security. Once more 
I was saved. 

Biscuit stock was very slow in brighten- 
ing up, and at last the cashier lost faith in 
it and asked me to see if I couldn’t relieve 
him. Then I started out to skirmish 
among my friends, finally succeeding in 
finding one who knew a large-hearted 
broker to whom he introduced me, and to 
whom I told my story. He agreed to carry 
the stock for me on a one-point margin, as 
he had confidence in our mutual friend, 
who assured him that, if given time, I 
would make good any loss that was likely 
to be sustained. 

After a period of about a year and a half 
Biscuit stock improved, and as I had been 
holding it until I was good and tired, I sold 
at the first favorable opportunity, when I 
could realize just about what it cost me. 
Since that time it has never been dangerous, 
and has sold twenty-five or thirty points 
higher. 

Of course, when I had pulled through 
this deal I felt that I was a real speculator, 


and had learned my lesson well, for during 
the whole period I had made a close study 
of market quotations and methods, and I 
had arrived at the conclusion that margins 
were decidedly unsafe, and that the only 
sure way to make money was to buy some 
cheap stock outright, and hold it until it 
did go up. 

As I had now accumulated about five 
hundred and eighty dollars I cast around 
for a cheap stock that had merit in it, at 
length deciding upon Lake Street Elevated. 
This stock was then selling at $14.50, and 
I bought forty shares outright. Inasmuch 
as the stock was non-assessable I felt safe. 
However, I have since learned that ‘‘non- 
assessable’’ has little meaning, at least not 
much in this case, as the railroad was 
finally reorganized, new stock issued in 
less quantity, and each shareholder was 
obliged to turn in his old stock and pay two 
dollars per share to get the new. For my 
forty shares, which had originally cost me 
five hundred and sixty dollars, and the pay- 
ment of eighty dollars, I received one and 
six-tenths shares of preferred stock and 
sixteen shares of common stock in the new 
company. ‘To-day the preferred stock is 
selling at eight dollars and the common at 
two dollars, making the total value of my 
holdings $42.80. It looks to me as though 
when I get this deal wound up my six hun- 
dred and sixty dollars will look like “thirty 
cents.” 

It’s poor business for the fellow with a 
few hundred dollars only to try to do busi- 
ness in the stock market, for it takes a lot 
of the little fellows to make it possible for 
the big ones to make their millions, and I 
have made up my mind that my ‘‘drop in 
the bucket” will hereafter be conspicuous 
by its absence. 

This is an actual experience, and if I 
could tell you all my feelings during the 
time I was “‘hanging on,’”’ and wondering 
whether I would win or lose, the story 
would make several times five hundred 
words. However, the anticipation of prob- 
able loss is much worse than the actual 
realization, for, while the first blow hurts, 
time is a great healer, and I look back on 
my experience with more pleasure than 
regret, for it put me “‘ wise” to many things 
that without this experience I would never 
have known. —W > LaNaGs 


Not Always Gambling 


lie IS a broad, shadowy line which sep- 
arates speculation from gambling; he 
who approaches from the side of specula- 
tion is apt to pass the boundary. Persons 
of experience say that eighty per cent. of 
public speculators in stocks and eommodi- 
ties fail. It is because they gamble. 

Speculation in its true sense is as legiti- 
mate as the practice of a profession or the 
embarkation in business enterprise. The 
empire builders of history were speculators, 
but they did not acquire their wealth 
through chance. They were all men of 
tireless energy and sound judgment. A 
few large fortunes have been built up in 
America by legitimate speculation in stocks 
and commodities. These fortunes did not 
come in a single day nor in a single year; 
each represents a life study of economic 
and financial history, and sound business 
judgment. 

Industrial and financial history shows 
there have been a dozen or more periods 
of financial depression since 1800, followed 
by corresponding years of inflation. To 
the student of economics and finance the 
approaches to these periods can be foretold 
with reasonable accuracy. The use of 
sound business judgment in the investment 
of money in stocks and commodities at 
such periods of depression and in the sale 
of the same at such periods of inflation has 
in many cases brought legitimate rewards. 
The same is true of every branch of human 
activity, and the man who is competent to 
grasp the situation and act upon it reaps a 
legitimate profit. 

Every large community from the dawn 
of history has had a public market place 
and always must have. Legislation should 
guard the conduct of these exchanges for 
the protection of the investor, but it must 
not destroy or hamper them to prevent 
abuses which arise solely from ignorance 
and human weakness. Abuses that are 
harmful to the public have arisen through 
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A New Pipe Mixture 
In the Handy Box 


For a bang up good smoke try 
Frishmuth’s Cube Mixture Tobacco, 
It’s packed in the handy box that 
fits the hip pocket. Canalways have 
it with you just as clean, and fresh 
as originally packed. All its orig- ff 
inal moisture and flavor retained, | 


FRISHMUTH’S 


Cube Mixture 
TOBACCO 


is selected and prepared from the 

best tobacco grown. A cool, satis- 

fying smoke that will not bite the 

tongue. It’s a cube-cut tobacco, 

A hundred years’ ‘‘tobacco experi- 

ence’’ in every box. : 
10 Cents a Box 


To Dealers: Cube Mixture is being ex- 
tensively advertised all over the country. 
In this way a demand is being created which 
must be met by the local dealer. Write us 
and we will put you in touch with the dis- 
tributer in your district. 


FRISHMUTH BRO. & CO. 
\ \ 17th Street and Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Y, 


The Oldest Independent Tobacco 
Manufacturers in the Country. 


Why are practically all motorcycles equi 
ped with Indianapolis G & J Tires? 

Why are more Indianapolis G & J Bicycle 
tires used than any other kind? 

Because riders know that they are the best. 
They wear longer and give less trouble than 
any other tires made. Full of life and speed | 
—easy riding over al] kinds of roads and easy — 
to repair when punctured. No tools required 
—no cement to hold them on the rim, 


G & J TIRE CO.,, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Branches and agencies in all principal j 
cities. Send for catalogue and prices. | 
- | 
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Economize in Building! 
Fit up your house with KING MANTELS | 
and save money on every mantel you use. | 


are superior in materials, design and workman- 
ship, to any other mantels sold at an equal price. | 
Our magnificent $5000.00 Edition 5 
“‘DeLuxe’’ catalogue, 80 pages (with 
“Colonial Beauties’? Supplement), sent 
for 12 cents to pay postage—only for those 
interested. 
Our 72-page book ‘‘ Evidence '* 
FREE which shows 45 select designs 
in KING MANTELS and gives the 
opinions of satisfied customers, some in 
your vicinity. Send for it. Mailed freeto 
those stating number of mantels required. 
KING MANTEL CO. 
547-549 W. Jackson Av., Knoxville,Tenn 


SELF=CLOSIN( 
TOBACCO POUCH 


Pala iM Operated with one hand, Saves every 
~2@2— Does not leak. Saves its cost. Sells om: 

ie Postpaid, Rubber 25c; Leather 50c 
ae Druggists and Tobacconists send Dollar 
_ Bill for dealers’ trial order on display cat 
Large profits, quick sales. Traveling representatives wanted 
TheSelf-Closing Pouch Company,517 Culver Way, St. Louis, M 


Wilbur’s Cupid stands for 
the finest chocolate and cocoa 
products. A fac-simile of this 
trade mark in every package. 


WILBVR'S 


CHOCOLATE 
The numerous imitations 


will be found inferior in BvpDs 


taste and smoothness — beware of foil-wrapped 
chocolate which looks like Wilbur’s. Insist 
upon having 


Wilbur's Chocolate Buds 


Note the taste so different from others — and 
that smooth, melting quality of the chocolate 
which dissolves in the mouth, leaving only de- 
lightful fragrance behind — and its all nutritious- 
ness —a real food. Buy of your nearest druggist 
or confectioner, or send us one dollar for a 
pound box, prepaid. 


One sample box for 30c. in 
stamps, and your dealer's name. 


H. 0. Wilbur & Sons, 222 Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cocoa Manufacturers 
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No Bother- \ , 
_ some Perforated 
Rights and Leather Garter. 
Lefts 


(Patented April 23, '07 
Feb. 4, 708) 
Theperforations let 
e your skin breathe. 
ing together, which Coolness—comfort. 
means a weak grip Either garter fits 

and a quick rip. “at either leg. 
_ The “‘Can’t Slip’’ Button Fastener lives up to its name 
—but is easy to attach and detach. 

The Garter is lined with a perspiration and odor-proof 
fabric that keeps your leg cool and the garter clean in the 
most grilling weather. 

Made in three adjustable sizes— small, medium and large 
—to retail at 50 Cents and $1.00 a Pair. At your dealer's 
or sent prepaid on receipt of price, 

CROWN SUSPENDER CO., 836-838 Broadway, Dept.“G,” N.Y. 

Makers ofthe famous ‘‘ Coatless'’ Suspender ,to be worn ‘under 
the overshirt and over the undershirt.’’ 50c pair. 


It’s made of one 
continuous piece of 
eather. No patch- 


Sr 
UR plan of selling 
socks from mill to 
user, giving a man the 
utmost value his money 
will buy, has met with 
a tremendous response, 
showing that the peo- 
ple approve it. Here 
are our offers: 
Eight pairs for $1: Me- 
dium-weight cotton socks, 
double heel and toe. 


Colors: Brown, blue, 
black or gray. 


Eight pairs for 
$2: Silk-finish 
socks, light- 
weight only. Col- 
ors: Brown, blue, 
black or gray. 
Delivery free. Money back guarantee. 
Reference: Second National Bank, Reading. 

Lercum Hosiery Mills, Reading, Pa. 


San eseseaner: srt 


cop Your Double-Edged Blades with 
The Rundel Automatic Stropper 


Makes old, double-edged razor blades better 
than new, improves new blades and insures a 
perfect shave. 
solutely automatic and cannot cut strop. 
eel plated stropper and best quality horse- } 
de strop, postpaid for $3.00. Money back in 
— > fifteen days 
: E if not satis- 
» factory. In 
ordering, 
state make 
of razor. 
Illustrated folder 
ree. 
Terms to dealers. 


The Rundel Sales Co. 
£68 State Street, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


- Learn to Draw at Home 
We teach you how by mail. Cartoonists make big salaries. 
Women succeed as well as men. Why not you? Portfolio 
of drawings for 6 cents, Catalogue free. Write TODAY. 


Fine Art School of Drawing, 301 Omaha Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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marginal transactions. Not all such trans- 
actions are vicious, and to legislate against 
them as such would be an interference with 
the individual right to contract. 

The most practical campaign is the cam- 
paign of education. Educate the public 
to the dangers of these purely gambling 
ventures. Precautions which every busi- 
ness man of ordinary ability will always 
take are forgotten by the stock trader. A 
business man with fifteen hundred dollars 
of capital who invests the same in a stock 
of merchandise which costs him eleven 
thousand five hundred dollars, and who 
goes in debt for ten thousand dollars, gen- 
erally fails, but this is exactly what the 
average trader instocksor grain willdo. He 
will buy one hundred shares of a railroad 
stock at one hundred and fifteen dollars a 
share on a fifteen-point margin. This sim- 
ply means that he has deposited fifteen 
hundred dollars and borrowed ten thou- 
sand dollars of a broker, and that, after a 
shrinkage of six or eight points in the value 
of his stock, the broker will be compelled, 
as a matter of self-protection, to sell the 
stock and return him what is left of his 
original principal. 

In business we call this man a fool, in 
stocks a gambler, from the simple fact that 
there is no reasonable certainty that he will 
ever be able to pay in full for that which 
he has purchased. 

Let the public understand that it is more 
difficult to apply business principles to 
stock trading than to merchandise. Ex- 
plain further that the prices of stocks and 
commodities are governed by economic 
laws and are sensitive to financial, political, 
manipulative and other influences abso- 
lutely unfamiliar to the average investor. 
Unlike faro tables and slot machines, Stock 
Exchanges all serve necessary and useful 
purposes, but they furnish means to gam- 
ble for those so inclined, and the public at 
large does not appreciate the risks involved. 
The average man of common-sense will not 
sit at a faro table or play a slot machine for 
profit. Aside from moral considerations, 
he has been educated tothe dangers of these 
devices. —A.L. H. 


Buying Grain for an Advance 


AM inclined in a measure to agree that 

everything is a speculation to a certain 
extent. The clothing merchant, the dry- 
goods man, or any one else who is obliged 
to place his order for goods in advance isa 
speculator, for, at the time of placing his 
order, he cannot foretell the conditions 
under which he will be obliged to sell the 
goods purchased. 

Iremember well my first deal on ’change, 
in which the element of speculation did not 
enter to a great extent. At the time I was 
half-owner and manager of a small grain 
mill, and at harvest time had some diffi- 
culty in buying grain to keep the mill 
erinding, as the farmers were disposed to 
hold for higher prices I stood ready 
to pay 1.0214 per hundredweight for all 
the grain I could get, having customers 
who were anxious to contract ahead for a 
part of their year’s supply of feed at a 
figure that gave a fair profit over cash above 
named. At this very time that I was willing 
and unable to buy at 1.0214 per hundred- 
weight, grain was being quoted on the San 
Francisco Exchange at .9714 per hundred- 
weight for December delivery. 

I therefore sold freely on a basis of 1.0214 
for future delivery and bought on San 
Francisco at .9714 per hundredweight. I 
then went to one of the largest grain- 
growers in my district and put this propo- 
sition before him: ‘‘Mr. Farmer, I need 
your grain forimmediate use. If you want 
to hold grain for a raise, sell me yours at 
1.02% for which I will pay you cash, then 
buy an equal amount on ’change at .9714 
for December delivery. This will give you 
an immediate profit of five cents per 
hundredweight, and also an opportunity to 
take advantage of the market when you 
see fit to sell.” 

He saw the point and sold. As it turned 
out, I not only made a profit on what I sold, 
but also what I bought on ’change, as the 
market appreciated about fifteen cents 
per hundredweight. 

Properly conducted, I believe stock 
exchanges and grain boards proper places 
to sell and buy the respective commodities 
handled by them. Unfortunately the 
manipulations of operators selling some- 
thing they do not own to influence the 
market not only bring the Street into 
disrepute, but very often bring the opera- 
tor to loss and grief. 


EVENING POST 


Manipulation is often responsible for 
many unreasonable situations, which do 
not reflect the true conditions. 

To explain I will cite a case of very re- 
cent occurrence. 

I noticed in the early part of April that 
the San Francisco Exchange quotations on 
barley for May delivery were considerably 
lower than spot grain was selling for, and, 
knowing that the visible supply was low 
and could not be increased before July 
harvest, I could see nothing to make it 
worth less money in the interim of April 
and May. My judgment was that it was 
a move on part of the shorts to bear the 
market down to a point where they could 
cover. 

This influenced me to buy barley for 
May delivery, which I sold at a profit as 
soon as the May market advanced to its 
proper figure. I was guided by information 
gathered from reliable statistics as to 
amount of grain in sight and amount con- 
sumed, and invested accordingly. 

Without any information I would not 
have bought, and would consider any one 
going into any deal blindly not a dealer 
or speculator, but a gambler, pure and 
simple. —CriCe Bs 


A False Basis 


N OLD gambler acquaintance of mine, 
who understood the arts of that pro- 
fession all the way from shooting craps to 
turning Jacks from the bottom, said to me, 
when he found that I had bought stock 
and grain on margins, ‘‘Boy, there ain’t 
but two classes of people that make up 
gamblers—one the sharks and the other 
the suckers. If it was not for suckers there 
would be no gambling.” 

My experience has taught me that, in 
the main, he was right. 

I first bought cotton futures and lost. 
Deciding that these were too risky, I 
changed and bought wheat. Again I lost. 
I then turned to industrials and continued 
to%lose. 

The ‘‘bucket-shop”’ proprietor told me 
that I had missed my calling; I should, 
above all things, buy railroad stocks, I 
did so and recouped about three hundred 
dollars of my lost money. 

Seeing visions of Wall Street and great 
financial fame, I then commenced playing 
the game deeper and harder, and, before 
I knew it, all I had was gone and I wasa 
broken and ruined man. 

Then I got a cold shoulder from the very 
ones who had pretended to be trying to 
help me, and eventually found out that the 
““bucket-shop’’ owner had even altered the 
quotations received over the wire in order 
to freeze me out on several orders. I 
carried on these operations two years. 
Results: 

1. I lost my home and brought sorrow 
and shame to my family. 

2. I had to give up my business, netting 
me from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred dollars per month. 

3. I took to drink to make me forget my 
losses and trouble. 

4, I lost the respect of the community in 
which I lived, as well as my own. 

That is what it did for me. 

The big operators will say, ‘‘He was a 
fool and didn’t show wisdom,” and yet this 
is the fate of over eighty per cent. of all who 
deal in this business. 

Again they say, ‘‘ There is a great differ- 
ence between a bucket-shop and the New 
York Exchange.” 

I stick to the old maxim that a chain is 
no stronger than its weakest link, and the 
financial strength of the big operators does 
not keep them from being classed with the 
dirtiest bucket-shop. 

Our national independence was not 
gained by speculation; our Constitution 
was not based upon speculation, but upon 
character and wisdom; the growth of our 
country has not been due to speculation, 
but to sound business transactions and 
hard work. 

There is but one way to make money 
honestly, and that is to work for it. When 
our people fully understand this the bucket- 
shops, New York Exchange and all slick 
manipulators will go, and we will be ona 
firmer basis than ever before. 

I would rather be working, as I am, ona 
salary much smaller than my former in- 
come, and have the respect of the public 
and myself, than to be making thousands 
by gambling on the stock or grain market 
and to know that, even though I was suc- 
ceeding, I was regarded as a parasite upon 
our nation. —$.) K. H 
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When you ask your dealer for 
Loose Fitting 


B. V. D. 


Trade Mark. Registered U.S. Patent Office. 


Coat Cut Undershirts 


and 


Knee Length Drawers, 


50c, 75c, $1.00 and $1.50 a garment, 


make sure that the garments he sells 


you bear this Red Woven Label 


YMADE FOR THE} 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


You'll not regret it, if you do. 

B. V. D. garments are cut on 
large, shapely patterns scientifically 
designed to give the wearer the 
utmost comfort. 

They are made of thoroughly 
tested woven materials selected for 
their cooling and wearing qualities. 

Every B. V. D. garment looks as 
if it had been tailored specially for 
the wearer. 

What is the use of taking an 
inferior garment just because the 
dealer has them in stock, and wants 
to sell them to you? 


When you ask for 
Bav. Dis: 
Get them, and you will get value. 


Write for illustrated and descriptive 
Booklet “A.’’ 


ERLANGER BROTHERS. 


Worth and Church Streets, New York, 
Makers 


of the 


B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. 4-30-07) and 
B. V. D. Sleeping Suits. 


ool 


For Collars, Cuffs, Waists, Belts, Etc. 


AINTY pins of tempered steel with coil 

spring, and needle points so sharp they 
pass easily through starched linen without 
tearing fabric or bending pin. Practically in- 
destructible. Made in Nickel Plate, Jet and 
Dull Black Enamel. 

Also, 14 K Roman Plate or Bright Rolled Gold 
Finish, that will keep its luster as long as and 
look as well as the highest price baby pins, Do 
not come open in use, can't lose them. 

Price, Nickel, Jet, or dull Black, 4 on card, 
10 cents; 14 K Gold Plate, 2 on card, 25 cents. 

Your dealer willsupply you. If he don’t keep 
them, the kind and size wanted will be sent by 
mail on the receipt of price and dealer’s name. 
Money back if you’re not satisfied. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Company 
28 Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


E COLLETTE’S PATENT PATCHES 
mend all leaks in all utensils —tin, 
brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags, 
etc. No solder, cement or rivet. Anyone can 
use them; fit any surface. Send for sample 
package 10cents. Complete package, assorted 


S | 


= 


Jj sizes, 25 cents postpaid. Agents wanted, 
Collette Mfg.Co., Box 719, Amsterdam, N.Y. 


KARBO DISINFECTAN 


The Great Non Poison- 
ous Disinfectant, for 


Household and General purposes. One tablespoonful mixed with 
a gallon of water instantly forms a Milky Emulsion, that is a power- 
ful Deodorizer and Disinfectant, endorsed by leading physicians. 


$1.35 per gallon. Express prepaid. Directions on package. 


Agents wanted. THE ALCATRAZ (ed @ Richmond, Va. 
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A Tobacco 
Well Worth the Price 


We determined that Orchid 
Tobacco should surpass every 
) other smoking tobacco. That (4 
/ Orchid is a success is proven by 
‘( the thousands of testimonials re- 

ceived, the pleased smokers, and 
the extraordinary demand for it. 


vy 


BACCO 


is the product of long years of skill, 
knowledge and experience. No 
higher quality tobacco than Orchid has 
been produced. 

Orchid has a flavor, a smoking qual- 
itv, that is distinctive—a cool smoke 
that will not bite the tongue. Orchid 
Tobacco is for those who want the best. 

If your dealer hasn't it, we will send 
prepaid a full pound for $3.00; 44 pound 
$1.50; 1% pound 75c. 
TO DEALERS: Orchid Tobacco is being 
extensively advertised all over the country, 


In this way a demand is being created 

which must be met by the local dealer. (ES 
Write us and we will put you in a 
touch with the distributer a 


in your district. 

FRISHMUTH BRO. & CO., ih 

17thSt. and Lehigh Ave., L 
Phila., Pa. 


The Oldest Inde- 
pendent Tobacco 
Manufacturers 


Because of OUR FAITH in 
Shibboleth Neckwear we guaran- 
tee satisfaction or refund your money. 
You take no risk. 

We know one trial will establish 
YOUR FAITH. ‘Actual 50c value.”’ 
Direct from weaver to wearer. 


$2.00 the half dozen, postpaid 
FOR THE SUMMER TIME 


Pennsylvania.—Our new narrow reversible four-in- 
hand, 49 inches long by 114 inches wide, most suit- 
able for the proper style summer collar. 
Columbia.—Square end club tie, a tie to be knotted 
into a bow. (Mention collar size.) 

Both styles in black, white, brown, garnet, purple, 
navy. Choice of ties and colors to suit. 

Other shapes in black and white. 


SHIBBOLETH SILK CO. 
463 Broadway, New York 
Send money-order, check or two-cent stamps. 
Write for Catalogue ‘'G."' 


RUNABOUTS 


You Can Get a WALTHAM 


FRICTION 
DRIVE 


for your own useata 
big discount by rep- 
resenting us in unas- 
signed territory. We 
want reliable busi- 
ness men to act as 
agents everywhere. 


Model 17—4 H. P. $350 
Natural wood finish. 35 to 
40 miles per gallon gaso- 
lene, Speed 24 miles an hr. 
THE WALTHAM 


is guaranteed equal in serv- 


y 
prompt advantage of this 
pportunity. Write to-day. 


Model 17—2 cylinder, 8 


Model 18—4H.P. $400 
Carmine finish. Motor under hood, 
E. P., $525. Model 28 easy to get at. 35 miles per gallon of 
—8H. P., $600. gasolene. 

WALTHAM MANUFACTURING CO., Waltham, Mass. 


A New $1 Offer—“KEITH’S” 


and a copy of 
my new 


Book 76 Plans 


for attractive 
Homes costing 
$1000 to $4000. 
Keith’s monthly 
magazine is the 
recogniz - 
Our Plan No.87—S2000 {rong aco Be 
ning and Decorating Homes. Each issue gives 7 designs by 
leading architects. $1.50 year. News-stands 15c copy. 

With each §1 order I will also include a copy of my Big 
Double 25c. Number on Bungalows. Send today. 


MAX L. KEITH, 479 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Secured by 
Patents of Value Patent Experts 
Skilful and conscientious services. Pamphlet free. 


E. T. & J. F. BRANDENBURG, Washington, D. C. 


| into the alley again. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE LOOTERS 


(Continued from Page 12) 


scared him to a moment’s immobility; 
then the pick went up again, and down, 
then up and down, up and down in quick 
succession. The whole district resounded 
to the tom-tom din. Finally the pick went 
through. With a twist of the handle he 
pulled it out in a long rip and then glued 
his eye in the opening. A click of eagerness 
rang in his throat. 

But just then a strange clucking, hacking, 
sneezing and wheezing called him trotting 
He arrived just in 


time. The troublous person there lay on 
his back rigid, his face purple. ‘‘Gee, 
he’s swallowed that doll!” exclaimed 


Murphy helplessly. ‘‘He’’ hadn’t quite 
swallowed the doll, though. The head still 
showed. Murphy pulled upon it, and 
extricated the entire rubber body. The 
chest of the relieved being rose, rose, rose, 
round as a balloon, a balloon about to 
burst; then it suddenly collapsed with a 
screech to which all previous uproars were 


| but as a great silence. 


“Good Lord !”’ cried Spud, paralyzed. 

And then, ‘‘ Well, you simply can’t be 
left alone. You will get into trouble, won’t 
you?” he said in vexed tone. ‘‘Come on, 
then, you bundle of nuisances!”’ and whisk- 
ing the “bundle” up under his left arm he 
ran back to his task. 

The situation by this time was literally 
hot. A subdued roar growled behind Spud; 


| a yellow glare was on the sidewalk, and 


whirls of smoke and cinders, rising high in 
the air, swooped back into the street and 
about his head. Picking at an iron-curtain 
with one hand he soon found impracticable. 
‘‘Here, you’ve got to get down,” he said 
to his cumbersome charge, and laid it on 


| the ground at his feet. 


He plied the pick vigorously. Soon he 
had a hole in the curtain through which he 
could crawl. As he attempted the feat, 
though, he was brought to a standstill by 
a gentle but insistent tugging at the bottom 
of his trousers. He stooped to disengage 
himself. Right away his fingers were 
seized by soft, prehensible little tentacles. 
He freed them one by one—and immedi- 
ately found the bottoms of his trousers 
again in the gentle and implacable grip. 

“‘For the Lord’s sake, let go!’ he roared, 
exasperated, and gave a pull with his foot. 
“Ooh! Wow!” was the answer—this time 
with an inflection of woe so absolute, ex- 
pressive to such a degree of wrong and 
brutal injustice that poor Spud gasped. 

A blast of heat and smoke swooped 
down into the street. For a long moment 
Spud could see nothing. He shut his eyes, 
his mouth, his ears. But persistent, 
through the black swirl, a thin wail came 
to him, and he could feel, like a calming 
caress, like an assurance of comradeship in 
his isolation, the soft hold about his feet. 
When the blast had gone, and he reopened 
his eyes, though, the wail had ceased and 
the hold had dropped. 

Then Spud Murphy gave up; and whisk- 
ing up the child he ran for the fresh air, 
away from the fire, away from his loot, his 
chance and his Dream. 


IV 


HE silence which had so startled Spud 
Murphy did not last long. He had 
gone only a few blocks before all the 
trumpets of Jericho again seemed ringing 
in his ears. ‘‘ Here, take it,’’ he said, rush- 
ing to the first sentry he came to of the 
gradually widening military cordon about 
the burning district. 

The young infantryman fell back two 
steps, and from behind his Krag, held out 
at arms’ length in front of him in a diagonal 
barrier, he contemplated long and curiously 
the squirming and resonant phenomenon 
in Spud Murphy’s arms. ‘ You keep it!” 
he said finally, with great decision. 

And shouldering his gun, he turned on 
his heel and paced away, with ostentatious 
elusion of all responsibility. 

Spud looked at him reproachfully, then 
angrily, a long moment. ‘‘ You bum!”’ he 
murmured. Then, accepting the situation 
with drooping shoulders, he turned his 
back squarely on the fire and made for 
Russian Hill, looming black before him. 

He went up a narrow street, rough- 
cobbled and tinsel-baleonied. It was dusk 
now, a monstrous orange-hued dusk. Be- 
hind him, lower, the fire roared, screeched, 
whistled. At times huge flares fell upon the 
pavement, the colored fagades of the house, 
as if, behind, by demon-stokers eager on 


the feeding, the doors of some cataclysmal 
furnace had been clanged open. In his 
arms the burden wailed. 

He climbed on, saggingly, and at the 
end of a first rise he sat down at the gate 
of a rich man’s palace which squatted 
there with shuttered windows, black and 
monolithic, as if in brooding defiance of 
the oncoming tidal wave of fiery Fate. 
And suddenly his nose was seized in a 
pinching clutch like that of a crab; simul- 
taneously the hopeless wailing against his 
chest abruptly ceased. 

“Here, you!’ cried Murphy, tears 
coming to his eyes with the vigor of the 
pressure. He bent his head and carefully 
disengaged his aching proboscis. In- 
stantly, however, there rose a shriek so 
piercing, so surprising that Spud instinc- 
tively lowered his head again. ‘“‘Here, 
take it, take it,’ he said hurriedly. The 
nose was ‘“‘taken.” A silence followed, 
then a pleased sort of gurgle. ‘‘Goo,” 
said the tyrant; ‘‘g-g-g-00!” 

To climb with the main part of one’s 
breathing apparatus in chancery is rather 
fatiguing; when Spud finally reached the 
top of the hill he sat down very limply in 
the grass. He was not alone. The little 
plateau was filled with vague dark forms. 
At times a flare from the burning city 
below flashed them up, and Spud saw men 
in all sorts of incongruous and incomplete 
attire, and women wrapped in shawls. 
Some squatted, limp with dejection; 
others busied themselves aimlessly about 
a curious heap of trunks, boxes, baby- 
carriages, pots, pans and cages; there were 
whisperings, murmurings, sighs, but none 
spoke aloud. Off to one side, on the edge of 
the declivity, a woman with diamonds in 
her ears, a sealskin sacque open upon a be- 
frilled nightdress, her bare feet in slippers, 
an extraordinary spring hat atilt upon her 
disheveled golden hair, sat morosely. 

“What you got there, honey?” 

An obstacle opaque and wide as a wall 
had come before Murphy. His astonished 
glance after a while resolved it into a 
gigantic negress, standing there, looking 
down upon him. “‘Foah de Lawd’s sake!”’ 
she boomed out in great chest tones. 
““Foah de Lawd’s sake, man, wot are you 
doin’ wid dat chile? Oh, de poah little 
mite. Why, you great, big, fool man! 
Heah, give it to me!”’ 

Spud gave it up with alacrity; but right 
away a strange feeling of emptiness came 
there, in the hollow of his chest, where the 
vibrant nose-pulling tyrant had lain warm. 
The negress sat down; she fumbled at her 
waist. There was a gurgle, then a soft 
little suckling murmur. The _ negress 
rocked to and fro, crooning; the burning 
city threw flares upon her bronze profile, 
loose-lipped with animal tenderness. 

The groups on the hill were amalgamat- 
ing. The men had somewhere secured a 
quarter of meat, and they were toasting 
bleeding fragments at the ends of long 
sticks and passing them around. A fellow- 
ship arose; the people drew together, 
stirred by vague hereditary memories of 
just such feasts in the infancy of the race. 
They ate side by side, man and woman, 
rich and poor, the lady with the diamonds 
and the negress with her babes; they 
exchanged rudimentary amenities; they 
talked. But the talking was in whispers. 

Then, little by little, the silence came 
again. People squatted here and there, or 
lay on their sides, watching below them 
the sea of fire which was beginning to send 
its red surf up the slopes. A cold fog was 
coming from the sea. It came ceaselessly 
and mournfully out of the profundity to 
the west in great black rags. It slid over 
the hill with noiseless, batlike flight, and 
then, coming over the area of conflagration, 
was instantaneously flashed up into squad- 
rons of flaming beasts. 

Spud, his hands about his knees, looked 
on all this, stupefied. Below him the fire 
growled, rumbled, sputtered, shrieked; the 
heated sky was copper-hued. At inter- 
vals great columns of sparks rose like 
fountains, and in the centre of the incan- 
descence a skyscraper, which long and 
stubbornly had resisted, now was burning 
from the top, slowly and solemnly like a 
taper on an altar. Spud dozed, woke, 
dozed, woke again. Within him was a 
strange, unknown feeling, something full 
and satisfying, and austere; something 
which for years he had not felt, and which 
he could not name, 
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Better and 
Loss-Proof! 


\WAME-ON), the new um- 
brella. Your name and ad- 
dress woven into your 


umbrella, (NAME-ON? can’t 
be taken by mistake —it’s 
loss-proof. Your borrowing 
friend simply has to bring 
it back. Your name and ad- 
dress woven in a (NAME~ 
S a 
always identifies it. ltmeans 
umbrella insurance, 
is the latest result of 
~s 80 years’ experience 
NAM E by the oldest um- 
men — bre]! house in Amer- 
ica. Get your umbrellas direct from the maker. You save 
money— get exclusive designs— get good goods that - 
aren't shop-worn. The G4¥E-°*" has style, individ- 
uality and character. The cover and case are silk,— 
a pure dye, water-proof, gloria silk that will not 
crack or split. Crucible steel ribs that are flawless, 
strongest, roll closest and don’t come loose. They 
are Japan enameled and won't rust. 
For $2.00, we will ship direct to you. express pre- 
paid in the U. S., a high grade Hame-on) with your 
name and address — your autograph if you wish — 
woven in with any color silk desired. If upon 


examination of the umbrella you don't like it, send 
it back, and we will return your money. The 
(Aua-on’ pives better service and will wear longer 
than an umbrella of twice the cost. 


Founded 1828 


William H. Beehler 


204 West Lexington Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Patents Pending. 


VALVELESS <—_,_,.,, 


Lackawannas=xsi: 


Immediate Delivery 
rine engine made,2 integral cylinders, 


Most perfect ma- 
5h.p. Fitted with Automatic Pump, 
Reservoir Sight Feed Oiling System, 
Positive Contact Timer with speed 
control Lever and reversing button. 
Automatic Float Feed Schebler Car- 
bureter, Separate main-bearing lubri- 

cation device. lmproved Water 
Intake Scoop, Compact Propeller 
Shaft Coupling, Ball-Thrust Bear- 
ings, Pipeless Pump - to - water- 


jacket connection, 

F.O.B. Newburgh. $ 1 1 0) 00 
Write for catalog giving descrip- 

tion and prices of sizes, 2% h.p. to 

45 h.p., one to six cylinders. 


Lackawanna Mfg. Co. 
15 Coldwell St., 
= Newburgh, N.Y. 
N. Y. Office, 126 Liberty Street. 


N. E. Office — Lockwood Mfg. Co., 

k East Boston, Mass. 
Married Soon? 
arried )oon: 


Give your Bridea 1000 fine wedding 
ring made to your order of 24 karat - 
hammered gold bullion, hardened by our own secret process 
Modeled after the latest rings as worn by American ani 
European Ladies, and those of the Court of King Edward VII 
Guaranteed not to discolor or turn black when heatedred-ho 
like ordinary wedding rings made from 18karat or22 karatgold 
We are the only firm in the world that manufactures exclusivel: 
1000 fine made to order rings. Write for booklet and measuring card 
THE WESTERN PRECIOUS METAL CO. 
909 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


Flaming 
Pocket Lighter 


Just the thing for all smokers. Indis 
pensable to outdoor smokers, campers 
{| yachtsmen, automobilists, etc. No 
uJ Convenient to carry, an unfailing flam 
in allkinds of weather. Always ready forin: 
stantuse. Sent postpaid uponreceipt of 5 
Live agents and dealers wanted everywhere. 


) Walton & Co., Dept. S, 1135 Broadway, N.Y 


Chicago Beach Hotel- 


American or European Plan 

* An ideal resort for 
Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 723, oo icasure— 
ten minutes’ ride from city, close to great South Park System. 
There is the quiet of lake, beach and shaded parks, or the 
gayety of boating, bathing, riding or driving, golf, tennis, 
dancing, music and otheramusements. Table always the best. 
Nearly 1000 feet of veranda overlooking Lake Michigan beach. 
For handsomely illustrated booklet address the Manager, 


51st Blyd. and Lake Shore, Chicago 


Ga 3 9 a 
If your money is drawing less I 
than 6% you should write for |l 

F information concerning the ff} 
F Certificates of Deposit issued }f 
(| by this bank. Write for booklet ‘S.” 


Self-Heating Flat Iron 
Operated by Denatured Alcohol 


Ideal household iron. Weighs 5% pounds. 
Costs only 1-2¢ per hour to maintain — ideal, even 
heat by the use of denatured alcohol, the new, 
cheap, safe fuel. Clean and pleasant to use. 
Does away with heat—saves numberless steps 
{ and the drudgery of ironing. Send for circular 
A giving full particulars, price, etc., today. ¢ 

Housewife’s Favorite Fireless Cooker Co. 
Dept. G, 265 La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


ME Mail us ten SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 
(any make) and 25 cents. We resharpen and 
return your own blades keener, better than new. Extra Blade 
2cents each. Ordinary Razors 15 cents each. 
RAZOR HONING CO,, A-60 Wabash Ave., Chic 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


Liquid Court Plaster 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, 
waterproof coating. ‘ New-Skin”’ relieves Cuts, 
Abrasions, Hang- Nails, Chapped and Split Lips 
or Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. Instantly re- 
lievesChilblains, Frosted Ears, Stingsof Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, etc.,ete. 
A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the 
feet from being chafed or blistered by new or heavy 
shoes. MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, BICY- 
CLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are liable to 
bruise, scratch or scrape our skin. “NEW- 
SKIN” will relieve these injuries, will not wash 
off, and afterit is applied the injury is forgotten, as 
“NEW-SKIN” makes a temporary new skin un- 
til the broken skin is healed under it. ‘Paint it 
with ‘New-Skin’ and forget it,” is literally true. 
CAUTION: WE GUARANTEE our claims for ‘‘NEW- 
.’ No one guarantees substitutes or imitations 
trading on our reputation, and the guarantee of an imi- 
tator would be worthless anyway. 


Always Insist on Getting ‘‘ New-Skin” 


Sample size, 10c. Family size (like illustration), 25c. 
Two ounce bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 50c. 
AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package any- 


where in the United States on receipt of price. 


DOUGLAS MFG. CO. 
64-66 Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dept. R. 


Every Prospective Mother 


ae 

Something new—only scientific garment of / | 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- ‘egy 
fort and ease with ‘‘fine form’' and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
—Always, drapes evenly in front and back —no 
bulkiness—no draw-strings —no lacing —no ripping 

H or basting—Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
Free Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt’’—It’s FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the gar- 
menttoyourorder. When you get it, wearit ten days, 
and if you don’t find it exactly as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B& W dress 
and walking skirts will positively please you— 
same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. Which 
book shall we send? Write to-day to 


Beyer & Williams Co.,Dept.28, Buffalo,N.Y. 


. 


the jobbers’ and re- 
tailer’s — by buying 
the family’s hosiery 
direct from our Miil 
—twice as many for 
the same price. 


Send $1.00 to-day 
for 8 pairs Men’s, or 
\ 6 pairs Ladies’, or 
*) 6 pairs Children’s { 
in either black, navy 
blue, tan or gray. Expressage 
prepaid. Slate size and colors. Choice 
of two colors with every $1 worth if desired. 
5% extra discount with every §5 order or over. 


Fast colors, reinforced heel and toe, best long 
combed yarns. Medium weight: Money re- 
funded if not entirely satisfactory. 


CONSUMERS’ HOSIERY MILLS, 
Gardner Ave., Reading, Pa. 
Reference: Farmers’ National Bank. 


I TEACH LETTERING 


and Sign Painting by mail in one day's 
time. Practical, approved method now 
Successfully used by hundreds of mer- 
chants and clerks. You can increase 
your income by learning this profitable 
business. Easy terms. Write me at 
once for interesting FREE book. 
B. E. HARRIS, Pres., 

SELF SIGN WRITER CoO., 

95 5th Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That's all we want to know 
Now, we will not give youany grand prize 
—or a lot of free stuff if you answer this 
ad. Nor do we claim to make you 


SS 


richina week. But if you are anx- 
jous to develop your talent with a 
successiul cartoonist, so you can make 
money, senda copy of this picture, with 
6c.in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
® /andsamplelesson plate,andletus explain 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning, 
—— 313 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


| of the bookmen present. 
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After a time he felt some one sit down 
by him; he heard a sigh. And out of the 
corner of his eye he saw against the fire’s 
glow the bearded, disreputable profile of 
the Judge. 

“Hello, Judge,’’ he whispered. 

“Hello, Spud,” whispered the Judge. 


| He looked immensely weary, incredibly 
| old, there with his head bent, his soiled 
beard upon his knees. 


“What did you do, Judge?” 

“Saw mother-in-law. Just like I said. 
House collapsed. Mother-in-law was in 
the cellar.” 

He raised his head, looked down into 
the burning city; his head fell back upon 
his chest, as if too heavy to be borne. 

“Dug her out,” he said. ‘All day, dug. 
With saw, with axe, with my hands.” He 
spread out his palms. ‘‘See? All cut up. 
Dug all day; got her out!” 

A sigh escaped him; his head fell into 
his hands. ‘‘Guess what she said,’ he 
asked. 

““What did she say?” 

“She said, said she, ‘Judge, you’se been 
drinking again.’ That's what she said!” 

Again his head went into his hands, 
those hands so tortured with unrequited 
service, and he was silent, his beard on his 
knees, bent as if upon his shoulders lay tons 
of trouble. For a long time the two 


Sense and 


Alternative Drs. 


So greatly her Doctor’s bill shocked her, 
She cried: “I shall have to get better. 
I must either get rid of this Dr. 
Or else be forever his Dr.” 
—R. Rochester. 


Visible Talk 


N THIS imperfect world beauty and 
wit, as everybody knows, are not insep- 
arable companions. Mr. Swinburne has 
said as much, and more, in Chastelard, 
and he has pointed out that men of brains 
can very easily love women who are with- 
out them. Nevertheless, some critics 
cease not to wonder. 

One day recently, for example, an inti- 
mate friend of William Vaughn Moody was 
inquiring of that poet and dramatist how 
it was that he could pass an hour at the 
side of a certain Chicago débutante. 

“Moody,” he moaned, ‘‘how do you 
stand it?” 

“Why,” replied Moody, ‘‘she is one of 
the most beautiful young girls I have ever 
seen.” 

“Surely,” replied the friend; ‘‘ but she is 
really nothing more nor less than a loqua- 
cious simpleton.”’ 

“T know it,’ the dramatist admitted; 
“‘but,’”’ he added, “‘I love to see her talk.” 


He was an Englishman 


R. RUDYARD KIPLING has long 
since declared. against the ‘‘Little 
Englishmen”; there is nothing insular 
about him. Nevertheless, there remains a 
good deal that is English—in more senses 
than one. Not long ago this was made 
evident when, at a London club, he en- 
countered one of those unfortunate beings 
who give their leisure moments to a study 
of the Baconian cipher. 

This person engaged Mr. Kipling in 
talk; at any rate, he engaged the novelist 
in listening. For fully fifteen minutes he 
poured forth his arguments, and, in the 
end, wound up with: 

“Now, sir, I think even you cannot 
doubt that it was Bacon who wrote the 
plays of Shakespeare.” 

‘‘Indeed?”’ replied Kipling with an un- 
affected yawn. ‘‘That may be, but really, 
what difference does it make so long as it 
was an Englishman?” 


Mark Twain Tells Some Secrets 


T THE annual dinner of the American 
Booksellers held in New York not 
long ago, Mark Twain told secrets about 
the sales of his books which surprised some 
Among other 


| things he said that he had a contract with 
his publishers which many authors would 


like to duplicate, namely, that they account 
to him every year, for five years, for fifty 
thousand copies of his books, whether they 
were sold or not. During the past four 
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derelicts sat thus side by side. They dozed, | 
woke, dozed and woke; at their feet the 
city agonized in its sheet of flame. 

The Judge straightened up suddenly; 
his eyes turned upon Spud in scrutiny; 
andina manner singularly alert. ‘‘Spud,” 
he asked, ‘‘what did you get? The loot. 
How much?” 

Spud turned his eyes away; he looked 
into the fire; he coughed. 

“Didn't get nothing,” 
finally. 

The Judge’s head fell back upon his | 
knees, his hands folded themselves over | 
it. ‘'Poor wifie!”” he murmured. 

““You see, Judge,” Spud went on, con- 
science-stricken with this despair; ‘‘you 
see, I didn’t have no time. I oY 

He was at a loss for a long moment. | 
Within his breast again was that singular | 
feeling that had been puzzling him, that 
feeling of fullness, of vague pride, of austere 
satisfaction. It had something to do with 
his excuse. Gropingly, he arrived finally 
at the obscure connection. 

“‘T didn’t have no time,” he began again. 
“You see, Judge, I’ve been a : 

He hesitated. But yes, that was it, th 
explanation, the adequate excuse; it came 
from him now with finality, in a clear- 
voiced burst: 

““T’ve been working, Judge!” 


Nonsense 


years, he stated, exactly four hundred and 
ninety thousand copies of his books have 
been sold. 

The interesting part of it is that most 
of them were his old books. Innocents 
Abroad, for example, which is now forty | 
years old, sold forty-six thousand copies; 
Roughing It, now in its thirty-eighth year, 
sold forty thousand copies, and Tom Sawyer | 
registered forty-one thousand copies. His 
Joan of Are, which is a serious book and 
which the author has said was written for 
love and not for profit, has sold nearly 
twenty thousand copies during four years. 

Incidentally, Mr. Clemens disclosed the 
reason why he allowed part of his auto- 
biography to be published during his life- 
time. Among his friends it had long been 
known that one of his pet desires was that 
this work should not come out until he was 
dead. From Mr. Clemens’ confession it 
appears that he started to build a fine 
country home at Redding, Connecticut, 
and it cost a great deal more than he 
expected. In order to get the money to 
complete it, he allowed one-fifth of the 
autobiography to be published last year, 


he admitted 


Forgotten 


The red, red roses from your hair 
You gave me laughingly, 

And I scarce dared to keep them, lest 
You grew too dear to me. 


But, oh, there’s that that lives on fear 
And stronger grows on doubt ! | 

And so the more I put love by, | 
The more I sought love out. 


I vowed I would forget you, and 
Each vow the deeper drew 
Upon the tablets of my heart 
The memory oj you. 


Now, though the years are creeping by, 
Our world is wondering yet, 

And I have taught my lips to smile 
To show that I forget. 


The Flowers of Speech 


ORTHILY or unworthily, the Hon- 
orable John Barrett has the repu- 
tation of being the champion amateur 


broad-jump and hurdle speechmaker of 
the United States. He used to be the | 
American Minister to Siam; he has since | 
been made the Director of the Bureau of | 
American Republics, and is still hoping. 
But hisfriendssay he can talk, and willtalk, 
if you only ask him, on anything between 
Siam and Brazil, and won’t mind guessing 
at a few more things besides. 

Yet even the Honorable John himself 
admits that he has had his setbacks. One 
of these, he says, occurred in Siam. 

“Along about 1905,” he recently re- 
marked, ‘‘when I was in Siam, I was 
honored by an invitation to deliver the 
graduation address at the commencement 
exercises of that country’s only and most 


$40 buys this complete outfit. 


Schnadig Sales Agency 
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To Increase Your | 


|Earning Capaci 


—To the young man trying to decide on a 
calling. 

—To the older men on the firing line of 
business. 


Of interest to wholesale and retail salesmen, 
sales managers, heads of departments, book- 
keepers, stenographers, clerks, physicians, 
dentists, lawyers, clergymen, in fact, it will 
aid any man by enabling him to understand 
the laws of salesmanship, and how to apply 
them so as to increase his earning capacity. 


The Sheldon Book 


tells the story of the Science of Salesmanship 
— how it came to be founded — how it has in- 
creased the earning capacity of over 31,000 
salesmen, business men and others— how it 
will benefit you. 

The Sheldon Course gives salesmen the 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
selling, and equips them with ability to close 
a larger percentage of their prospective sales, 

The Sheldon Book is a record of remark- 
able results which have followed the study 
of the Science of Salesmanship. It points 
out the commercial value of the basic faculties 
and qualities of the body, the intellect, the 
emotions and the will— and gives a compre- 
hensive outline of each lesson in the Sheldon 
Course. Every page of the book contains 
profitable suggestions for you. 

Writing for the book to-day may be the 
best thing you ever did. Simply fill out and 
mail the coupon below. It does not bind 
you in any way. 


The Sheldon School 
1210 Republic Bldg., 


(COUPON) 


Send me your Free Book on Salesmanship, outlining 
the work of the Sheldon School. 


Chicago. 


Patent app. for 


This washer is a great improvement over other 


makes. The hose connection is of nickeled brass. 
The mop-yarn top will outlast six sponges. 
Will wash sideways between spokes or under 
fenders. 
Laundries or private owners. 
receipt of price. 


Indispensable for Garages, Liveries, 
Sent prepaid on 

Money back if not satisfactory. 
Agents Wanted. 


Long & Mann Co., 520 Graves St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Money 


with the new 


Get the 


, Bridgeand Tunnel 


Game 


The game that gets the play 
at Parks, Fairs, Carnivals, 
Political Rallies, etc. A big 
money maker everywhere. 


A refined game 


played by old and young. Everybody will 


roll ten balls for 10c —half a minute to a game. 


Can be located anywhere in Hotels, Cigar 


Stores, Empty Store Rooms and Street Corners. 
Length 6 feet ; width 18% inches ; height 37 inches. 
Net weight 50 !bs.; shipping weight 100 Ibs. Send 
$10 deposit and we will ship C. O. D. for balance. 


Catalog tree. 
169 Dearborn Street 
Chicago 
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Are you hard 


on socks ? 


Are they full of holes after 
you wear them a few times? 
Nothing like that with 


Manheim Mendless Socks 


Guaranteed 6 months 


If they need darning within that 
time, you get new ones /ree. 


6 pairs $1 
—no more than the price of ordi- 


nary socks. 

Sizes 9% to 11%. In black, light and 
dark tan, navy blue and gray — fast colors, 
Sold only 6 pairs (one size) in a box, with 

« guarantee. 
=. If your dealer hasn’t Manheim 
‘ Mendless Socks, don’t accept a 
| substitute. Send us $1, state size 
m% (or size of shoe) and color—as- 
sorted colors if desired — and we 
A will send you 6 pairs prepaid. 
Manheim Hosiery Mills 
Manheim, Pa. 
Reference: Keystone National 
Bank, Manheim, Pa. 
& Attractive terms to dealers in 
® territory where we 
Bee arc not repre- _a«tf 
m sented. te 


cleanses thoroughly, 
soothing and freshening the 
Skin. 

Pears’ is pure soap of 
gentle character. 


Sold everywhere. 


_ W EAR the Ideal Brace with steels a 
by few weeks (rigidity required at start, 
F after that gentle pressure) then detach 
steels and wear Brace without them. 
This is the only perfect method of cor- 
recting round shoulders. Can 
A >a be worn with or without steels 
(Z YY at any time. Value of two 
Al Braces in one. Ease and 
Comfort. The only Brace- 
washable. Non - rustable 
steels. If not satisfactory 
RY \S money refunded. Forchil- no 
My cHAFING dren, men and women, CHAFING \B 
YY Give chest measurement. Ask your 
druggist or sent direct prepaid. f 
Z2 Ladies’ $1.75; Men's $2.00. 
\ The Ohio Truss Co., Cincinnati, 0. } 


wy 


Ho op er a 


80 Shines 25c! 


Smaller size—enough for 20 shines—l0c. Gotoyour §j 
dealer—if he can’t supply, clip out this whole ad as 
a certificate and we will supply you direct with | 


Eagle Brand Shoe Cream ! 


Best for black or russet shoes— will not change original color I 
of tan, russet or brown—a pure oil dressing— gives a quick, 
lasting, waterproof shine. Has a delicate odor, and won’t 
rub off on hands or garments. Comes in glass jar. 


American Shoe Polish Co., 224 N. Franklin St., Chicago 


Use ‘‘ Nova’'—Best Cleaner for White orany Shade Canvas Shoes. 
aoe et St Se SS SS SE SS SE Se ee oe 
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Moving Picture Machines 


You Can Make BIG 
MONEY Entertain- 
ing the Public. 
Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
with small capital. 
Westart you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
and explicit instruc- 
tions at a surprisingly 
low cost. 

THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our En ent 
Bupply Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free, 
Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn Street, Dept. L, Chicago. 
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select ladies’ seminary. I had studied the 
language hard, and thought I knew some- 
thing about it, but the native tongue de- 
pends almost entirely upon inflection; 
what may be praise when uttered in the 
key of C is blame when spoken in B flat— 
which is where I erred. 

“‘T began famously. Every one ap- 
plauded me, and the girls smiled. Then, as 
I went on, I noticed bewilderment in the 
faces of my hearers. This emotion gave 
way to consternation, and finally, bringing 
myself to an embarrassed halt, I turned to 
a native friend of mine beside me. 

““‘What’s the trouble?’ I whispered to 
him in English. 

‘Trouble?’ he repeated. ‘Why, the 
trouble is what your excellency is saying.’ 

““«But,’ I protested, ‘I am saying: ‘“‘I 
am delighted to see so many young noble 
women rising to intellectual heights, with 
fine brains and large appreciation.’’’ 

““Oh, no, you’re not,’ corrected my 
friend. ‘Your excellency is saying: ‘‘I am 
pleased to see so many small lionesses 
growing large and fat, with big noses and 
huge feet.”’” 


Some Famous Literary ‘“‘Fists’’ 


Aber old belief that you can read a man’s 
character in his handwriting does not 
hold good with some well-known literary 
people. Rudyard Kipling, for example, 
whose work is virile and strong, writes a 
slight, even hand, with no suggestion of 
strength in it. The same is true of Conan 
Doyle and John Fox, whose writing is a 
trifle stronger and looks like a succession of 
straight lines up and down. On the other 
hand, James Lane Allen writes the strong, 
big hand commonly known among the 
people who do not write as a “‘literary 
hand.” Mr. Allen’s writing is character- 
istic and well formed. Hamilton W. Mabie 
writes a very fine hand. 

No American writer of fiction perhaps 
has so microscopic ‘a chirography as 
James Branch Cabell, whose manuscript 
looks as if it were etched on steel. Hamlin 
Garland’s writing is plain and businesslike. 
The direct opposite of this is furnished 
by William Vaughn Moody, the poet-play- 
wright, who writes a thin, delicate hand. 
One of the surprises is that of Rex Beach, a 
big mountain of flesh and muscle, whose 
writing might be taken for a woman’s. 
Anthony Hope and Stanley Weyman write 
firm, good hands. 

Among the successful American women 
writers Ellen Glasgow probably writes the 
strongest hand. If you saw the signature 
“KE. Glasgow,’”’ you would think it was a 
man’s. Mrs. Wharton, Mrs. Freeman and 
Mrs. Deland all write stronger hands than 
most of the men writers. Alice Hegan 
Rice, who wrote Mrs. Wiggs, writes a 
round, almost schoolgirlish hand. 

The prize for bad handwriting among 
all the Americans who write to-day is 
probably held by Colonel Henry Wat- 
terson, the editor of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. It is probably the most illegible 
fist since Greeley’s, and many compositors 
who have vainly struggled with it say it is 
just as hard to set up. Mr. Watterson 
always writes with a heavy stub pen and 
his manuscript looks like the traditional 
chicken scratches. 


A Soft Answer 


N TORONTO, Canada, the Police 

Magistrate is Colonel of one of the 
regiments and a celebrity in military 
circles. In fact, some years ago, he won 
the prize offered by the Czar of Russia for 
the best treatise on ‘‘Cavalry tactics.” 
Whether these were in vogue during the 
recent slight bickerings between Russia 
and Japan, deponent saith not. The 
Chief of Police is also a Colonel, and the 
appellation ‘‘the finest,’”’ attached to the 
force under his command, is no misnomer, 
as it comprises many ex-guardsmen from 
the old sod, whose chests have not slipped 
down below their belts. In short, remem- 
bering that comparisons—especially inter- 
national comparisons—are odious, the 
personnel of the force is not the result of 
political preferment, but, rather, of phys- 
ical competence. 

Toronto may, therefore, be truthfully 
rete to be under a perpetual state of martial 
aw. 

The administration of (police court) 
justice is not hampered by technicalities, 
and when there is a conflict between law 
and common-sense the doughty Colonel 
gives short shrift to the young lawyer, 
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or barrister, as the latter prefers it spelled, 
whose Blackstonian precepts are being 
outraged. 

As a result, the old offender prefers to 
throw himself ‘‘on the mercy of the Court,” 
knowing that legal grandiloquence, how- 
ever successful before a jury, is entirely 
lost on this Sherlock of the Bench. 

Asan illustration, a man bearing the hall- 
mark of trampdom was being arraigned as 
a vagrant and with great show of dignity 
was protesting against the base accusation. 
He insisted that he should be classed as a 
tourist. 

“Well,” said the ready dispenser of 
British justice, “how much money have 
you?” 

After a diligent search through the 
pockets contained in one coat, one pair of 
trousers—really only pants—and two vests, 
a number of coins, mostly pennies—“ cop- 
pers” in Canada—were spread along the 
rail in front of the prisoner’s box. 

In confident tones, not unmixed with a 
purse-proud cadence, the prisoner an- 
nounced, ‘‘Sixty cints, yer honor!”’ 

“T draw the line between a tramp and 
a tourist at seventy-five cents. Fifteen 
days in jail,” said the Colonel. 

With the vicelike grip of the law on his 
arm, the condemned was about to be 
escorted to that great social leveler, the 
“Black Maria,” when the light of a fine 
inspiration gleamed in the corner of his 
eye. Turning this particular optic, with a 
slight droop—almost suggestive of a wink 
— upon the Colonel, he said, in tones that 
would indicate that he was willing to share 
a new arithmetical discovery with his 
traducer, ‘Say, Colonel! Ef yer give me 
fifteen cints instid of fifteen days—I’m not 
guilty.” 

“Here it is!’’ said the Colonel. And the 
sergeant-at-arms rapped loudly for ‘“‘ order 
in the court.” 


Maxims of Namreh eht Esiw 
{Vth Dynasty) 


The Rooster that crows in the Morning 
shrinks down on his Perch at the Night. 
Boast not of thy courage, my Brother, for 

Some one may turn out the Light. 


My Son, at your ease you may Borrow, and 
once in a while you may Lend, 

But when you are asked for the Payment, 
Pay—itj you value a Friend. 


He who is fording the River laughs not at 
the Roar of the Fall. 

The Wise yreld in peace to a Woman, and 
Fools try their strength with the Squall. 


Laugh, if you want to be Welcomed. Weep, 
af you want to be guyed. 

Enter my dwelling, Old Fellow, but please 
leave your Troubles outside. 


Lend to your Friend of your Shekels ; go out 
and get him a Vote. 

But, if you value Contentment, sign not your 
Name to a Note. 


The Rain has come down on a Sudden, and 
draggled the overbold Hen. 

If you would gain Merit, my Sister, avoid ye 
the gaze of the Men. 


The Jackass may dress as a Lion, but look 
how it runs at a Roar ! 

Because He rides by in an Auto is cause to 
suspect Him the more. 


Who puts on the Dress you admire, and seeks 
your advice in a Plan ? 

Take heed to thy freedom, O Brother, jor She 
is in love with a Man. 


Accept of his friendship when offered, but let 
thy Acceptance be cool. 

The strength of the Wise ts in Silence, and 
Speech is the Death of a Fool. 


Two things may no Man be forgiven ij that 
at his Door they be laid: 

Forgetting a Date with a Woman, and 
leaving a Card Debt unpaid. 


What, then, if She greet you with Laughter, 
and straightway begin to be Sad ? 

Remember that she is a Woman, and there- 
fore a little bit Mad. 


A New Breakfast Food 


N ENGLISHMAN newly returned from 
America, was asked if he had visited 


Philadelphia. 
“Oh, ya-as,”’ he replied. ‘‘ Awfully odd 
place. Nearly all of the people are named 


Scrapple, and they have a dish they call 
‘biddle’ every morning for breakfast.”’ 


LAMB CHOPS 
are given a delightful 


piquancy and flavor 
by adding 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


| An Ideal Sauce for Soups, 
| Gravies, Stews, Fish, 


Cheese, Game and 
Salads. 


| Assists Digestion. 
Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N. Y. 


e Day’s Receipts | 


Peanut and 


An 1] year old boy made $30 
man sold $106 worth of 


crippled or ol 


This is what a Kansas City | 


| 


Pop-corn Machine | 


profitinone week, Another | 


pop-corn in one day. | 

Men, women F ie. boys, | | 
people or | 

small merchants and] 


storekeepers can make big moneywith thismachine, | _ 


Raw peanuts and pop-corn are cheap—the profits range from | 
200% to 800%. Prices of machines, $15 to $350. Sold on easy | : 


terms. Send for catalog showing all sizes and designs. 


opportunity is now. 


SCHNADIG SALES AGENCY, 173 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Why be further annoyed when . 


K. & H. Mosquito Chaser 


will protect you an entire season for 50 cents? | 


They will 
fragrant odor. 
DIRECTIONS : Rub a little over the hands, face, etc. 
Money Back if not satisfied and no questions asked. 
50 CENTS A BOTTLE BY MAIL POSTPAID 
KIEFT & HETHERINGTON, Chemical Specialties 
Pasadena, California. 

Reference—San Gabriel Valley Bank. 


Genuine Panama Hats $1.00 


Rare Bargain in Genuine Panama Straw Hats 


not even light on you. A pleasant, 
Harmless to the skin, 


Made possible only by our importing them from South 
America and selling direct to the user. These Hats are 
: warranted Genuine all 
unblocked, 
— and can be worn in that 
# condition by Gentlemen, 
@ Ladies, Girls and Boys, 
or can be blocked by 
@ purchaser in any shape 
H or style. These Panama 
# Hats are just as service- 
able and will wear as 
long as a $10.00 Panama 
Hat. The difference is 
# solely in the fineness of 
weave, these Hats being 
5 a little coarser weave 
than the more expensive 
Weight about 2 oz. each. Sent 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Order today. Supply limited. 


Hand-woven, 


kind. 
postpaid, securely $1 00 
packed, on receipt of UU. 


Assofted sizes. 


| 


! 
i 
Ie 
| 


| 
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PANAMA HAT CO., 181 William St., New York City | 


The United States Land Laws 


Give you a right to 
Homestead 160 acres farm land free 


Buy 160 acrestimberlandat .... $2.50 
Buy 320 acresirrigablelandat ... $1.25 
Buy 160 acres irrigated landat . . . $30.00 
Buy 160 acrescoallandat ..... 10.00 
Buy 160 acres “isolated” not under $1.25 


Residence required only on homesteads. Married women hav 
several of these rights also. There are other rights. For particula 


r 


and opportunities along new railroads now building send 50¢ for — 


6 months subscription to illustrated monthly. 


STATE JOURNAL OF IMMIGRATION, ABERDEEN, 8. D. 


LOOKING 
AHEAD? 


If so, take advantage 
of today’s opportuni- 
ties for the merchant, 
farmer, fruit grower 


Extension of the 


ilwaukee & St. Paul Rawat 


F. A. Miller, G. P, A., Chicago. 


a) / ie 
Chicago,M 


Descriptive Books Free. 


and business man | 
along the Pacific Coast 
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5 THE GIFT HORSE 


+ (Continued from Page 5) 


his eyes, shutting them still more to 
ow the writing, and handed it back to 
saying merely, ‘‘ Pretty good.” 
‘Ii leave it over at the E A for him,” I 
lained. : 
Yes. Pretty good,” said McDonough, 
f I was venturing nothing. 
made an early start, tying some food 
a kettle and my “‘slicker’’ to my saddle. 
Donough watched me curiously. 
Leavin’ your wagon and truck?” he 
uired. 
Why, yes, of course. I'll be back for it. 
going to the E A now. Are you a 
t?” I continued. “I’ve begun a 
”? And I handed him the lines, 
ch I had entitled “At Gift Horse 
ich.’”’ ‘‘ You don’t object to that?”’ 
Object to what?” 
Why the title, ‘At Gift Horse Ranch.’”’ 
le took the paper down from his eyes 
I saw that his face had turned sud- 
ly scarlet. He stood blinking for a 
nent, and then he said: 
I'd kind of like to hear it.” 
You shall, when it’s finished.”’ 
gain he stood blinking before he spoke. 
not fool you. I can’t read or write. 
ody ever taught me nothin’.” 
Oh!” I murmured, getting red myself. 
Never had any folks, ycu see—to know 
that is. Well, so long till you’re 


he sorrel had taken a few steps when 
ame over me that McDonough knew 
hing of my project. ‘‘Do you think,” I 
ed back, laughing, ‘‘that your horse can 
> me to Still Hunt Spring?” 
am sure now that a flash of some totally 
srent expression crossed his face, but at 
time I was not sure, for he was instantly 
ling. ‘‘Take you anywhere,” he called. 
ike you to Mexico, take you to Hell!” 
Oh, not yet!’”’ I responded. So he 
aught I would not dare to go alone to 
| Hunt Spring! Well and good; they 
ald all believe me by Friday evening. 
reached the E A ranch (where it used 
ye twenty-five years since) in less than 
hours. Leaving my note there for 
vio took but a minute, and now on the 
1 trail down Wind River I made good 
e, so that before ten o’clock I had 
sed back over it above the Blue Holes, 
ted by where the Circle fence is to-day, 
sed North Fork here, gone up a gulch 
dropped down again upon Wind River 
w its abrupt bend, and reached the 
late Sand Gulch. I nooned at the 
ng which lies, no bigger than a hat, 
ie seven miles up the Sand Gulch on its 
th side. This was the starting point of 
trail that old Washakie had drawn for 
here I crossed the threshold of the 
sterious and the untrodden. 
‘his unfooted country had always 
ced monotonous from the bluffs of Wind 
er, but I found no tedium in it; my 
cious solitude was thrilled at each new 
re of the trail by meeting the successive 
is and landmarks which Washakie had 
Jen me look for. The first was a great 
-red stone, carved rudely by some an- 
it savage hand to represent a tortoise. 
haps, in another mood the grim appear- 
e of this monster might have seemed a 
ibol of menace, but when I came upon 
ust where my map indicated that it was 
ye expected, I hailed it with triumph. 
fter the tortoise came several guiding 
is: a big gash in the soil, cut by a cloud- 
st; an old corral where I turned sharp 
; a pile of white buffalo bones five miles 
yard; until at length I passed through 
elt of low hills, bare and baked and 
ed, some pink, and others magenta, 
| entered a more level region covered 
h sparse grass and sage-brush. Great 
te patches of alkali, acres in extent, 
hoe this plain. There was no water 
ie had told me there would be 
e), and the gleamy waste stretched 
vy on all sides; pidleaaly in front, and 
wt and left to long lines of distant 
untains, full of light and silence. Let 


Teader who is susceptible to tone com- 
ations listen to the following measures, 
yed slowly over and over: 


for they will picture that landscape better 
than any words I could write. I think it 
was really a very mournful landscape, 
grand and grave with suggestion of ages 
unknown, of huge eras when the sea was 
not where it is now, and animals never seen 
by man wandered over the half-made 
world. Earth did not seem one’s own here, 
but alien and aloof, as if through some 
sudden translation one had fallen upon 
another planet, which was perhaps a dying 
one. Yet during these hours of nearing my 
goal no such melancholy fancies overtook 
me; I rode forward like some explorer, and 
I tried to carry out the verses which I had 
begun at McDonough’s: 


Would I might prison in my speech, 
And so keep with me all the year 
Some portion of that wilderness 
Of freedom that I walk in here. 


But nothing resulted from this unless the 
surprisingly swift flight of time. I was 
aware all at once that day was gone, that 
the rose and saffron heaven would soon be 
a great field of stars. 


ties around me, and now had reached the 
map’s last word; I was to stop when I 
found myself on a line between a hollow 


dip in the mountains to the left and a cir- | 


cular patch of forest high up on those to 
the right. On this line I was to travel to 
the right ‘‘a little way,” said Washakie. 
This I began to do, wondering if the twi- 
light would last, and for the first time 
anxious. After ‘‘a littleway”’ I found noth- 
ing new—the plain, the sage-brush, the dry 
ground—no more; and again a little far- 
ther it was the same, while the twilight was 
sinking and disquiet grew withinme. Lost 
I could not well be, but I could fail; food 
would give out, and, before that, the sorrel 
and I must retrace our way to water at the 
Sand Gulch, seven hours behind us. The 
twilight deepened. Had I passed it? 
Should I ride ina circle? Rueful thoughts 
of a “dry camp” began to assert them- 
selves, and my demoralized hand grew 
doubtful on the reins, when I discovered 
that the sorrel knew where he was going. 

Before this extraordinary fact became a 
certainty to me the chasm opened at my 
feet; the sorrel was trotting quickly along 
the brink of Still Hunt Spring. In broad 
day I should have seen it a moment sooner, 
and the manner in which, in the semi- 
obscurity, it had leaped into my view close 
beside me produced a startling impression. 
The Indian magic legend was easy to 
account for; indeed, I have met often 
enough, among our unlettered and rustic 
white population, with minds that would 
have been ready to believe, after such a 
shock as I had just received, that they had 
beheld the earth open supernaturally. The 
sorrel’s trot had become a canter as we con- 
tinued to skirt the brink. Looking down I 
discovered in shadowy form the line of tall 
cottonwoods, spindled from their usual 
shape to the gaunt figures described as 
being on stilts, and then the horse turned 
into the entrance. This steep and narrow 


trail was barred at a suitable place by a | 


barrier of brush, which I replaced after 
passing it. A haunting uneasiness caused 
me to regret the departure of day, but this 
I presently overcame. Before we reached 
the bottom I saw a number of horses graz- 


‘ing down among the trees, and they set up 


a great running about and kicking their 
heels upon my arrival among them. There 
must have been twenty or thirty. 
Lassitude and satisfaction now divided 
my sensations as I made my way to the 
spring, whose cool, sweet water fulfilled all 
expectancy. My good map served me to 
the last, for with it I lighted my cooking- 
fire, addressing it aloud asI did so. “‘ Burn!” 
I said, ‘‘your work is done.”’ I needed no 
map to go back! I had mastered the trail! 
In my complacency I quite forgot how 
much I owed to the sorrel. While picking 
up dry sticks I stumbled upon what turned 
out to be a number of branding irons, 
which was quite consistent with the pres- 
ence of the horses and the barrier at the 
entrance. Evidently the place sometimes 
served as a natural pasture and corral to 
owners of stock gathered on the round-up 
far strayed from where they belonged. 
Perhaps some one was camping here now. 
I shouted several times; but my unan- 
swered voice merely made the silence more 
extreme, and the influence of the magic 
legend returned upon me for a while. With 


I had watched one | 
by one the signs on my map with the reali- | 
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this my fancy played not unpleasantly 
while the kettle—or rather the coffee-pot— 
was boiling. What stories could be made 
about this place by a skillful writer! The 
lost traveler stumbles upon it, enters, sus- 
pects himself to be not alone, calls out, and 
immediately the haunted walls close and 
he is shut in the bowels of the earth. How 
release him? There would be the story. 
Or—the lost traveler, well-nigh dead of 
thirst, hastens to the spring amid the frolic- 
some gambols of the horses. No sooner 
has he drunk than he becomes a horse him- 
self, and all the others neigh loud greetings 
to a brother victim. Then a giant red 
man appears and brands him. How release 
all the horses from the spell? 

As I lay by my little cooking-fire in the 
warm night, after some bacon and several 
cups of good tea made in the coffee-pot, I 
was too contented to do aught in the way 
of exploration, and I continued to recline, 
hearing no sound but the grazing horses, 
and seeing nothing but the nearer trees, 
the dark sides of the valley, and the open 
piece of sky with its stars. My saddle 
blanket and ‘‘slicker’’ served me for what 
bed I needed, the saddle with my coat did 
for a pillow, and the cups of tea could not 
keep me from immediate and deep slumber. 

I opened my eyes in sunlight, and the 
first object that they rested upon was a 
maroon-colored straw hat. With the men- 
tal confusion that frequently attends a 
traveler upon first waking in a new place, 
I lay considering the hat and wondering 
where I was, until at a sound I turned to 
see the hat’s owner stooping to the spring. 
Instantly Lem Speed, cattleman and 
owner of a store and bank in Lander, a 
house in Salt Lake, a wife in Los Angeles, 
and a son at Yale, covered me with a rifle. 

“Stay still,” was his remark. 

I smiled. ‘‘I could not hurt you if I 
wished to.”’ 

“You will never hurt me any more.” 

Another voice then added: ‘‘He is not 
going to hurt any of us any more.”’ 

“Stay still!’’ sharply commented Lem 
Speed, for I had half-risen. 

““For whom do you take me?”’ I asked. 

“For one of the people we want.” 

I continued to be amused. “‘I’ll be glad 
to know what you want me for. I’ll be 
glad to know what damage I’ve done. I'll 


| be happy to make it good. I came over 


here last night for 
“Go on. What did you come for?” 
“‘Nothing. Simply to see this place. 

I’ve wanted to see it fora year. I wanted 

to see if I could find it by myself.’’ And I 


| told them who I was and where [I lived. 


““That’s a good one, ain’t it?” said a 
third man to Lem Speed. 

“And so,”’ said he, “‘ you, claiming you’re 
an Eastern tenderfoot, found this place, 
first trip, all by yourself across fifty miles of 
country old-timers get lost in?” 

““No. Washakie gave me a map.” 

‘*Let’s see your map.” 

“T lighted my fire with it.” 

Somebody laughed. There were now 
five or six of them standing round me. 

“Tf some of you gentlemen will conde- 
scend to tell me what you think my name 
is, and what you think I have done * 

“We don’t know what your name is, and 
we don’t eare. As to what you’ve done, 
that’s as well known to you as it is to us, 
and you’ve got gall to ask, when we’ve 
caught you right on the spot, branding 
irons and all.” 

“Well, I’m beginning to understand. 
You think you’ve caught a cattle thief.” 

“Horse thief,’’ corrected one. 

“Both, probably,” added another. 

“T’ll not ask you to believe me any 
more,” I now said. ‘‘ Don’t I see the post- 
— over there among those horses?”’ 

oe (ue 

“Very well, take me to him at Washakie. 
He has known me for years. I demand it.”’ 

‘We'll not take you anywhere. We're 
going to leave you here.” 

And now the truth, the appalling, incred- 
ible truth, which my brain had totally 
failed to take in hitherto, burst like a blast 
of heat or ice over my whole being, pene- 
trating the innermost recesses of my 
spirit with a blinding glare. They intended 
to put me to death at once; their minds 
were as stone vaults closed against all ex- 
planation on my part. Here in this hidden 
crack of the wilderness my body would be 
left hanging, and far away my family and 
friends would never know by what hideous 
Slowly they 


of me; there would be an inquiry, a mys- 
tery, then sorrow, and finally acceptance 
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of my unknown fate. Broken visions of 
home, incongruous minglings of loved faces 
and commonplace objects, like my room 
with its table and chairs, rushed upon me. 
Had I not been seated I must have fallen 
in the first shock of this stroke. They 
stood watching me. 

“But,” I began, feeling that my very 
appearance was telling against me, while 
my own voice sounded guilty to my ears— 
“But it’s not true.” 

““What’s the use in him talking any 
more to us?’’ said a man to Lem Speed. 

Lem Speed addressed me. ‘‘ You claim 
this: You’re an Eastern traveler. You 
come here for curiosity. You risk getting 
lost in the hardest country around here— 
for curiosity. But you come all straight 
because an Indian’s map guides you, only 
you’ve burnt it. And you're a stranger, 
ignorant that this is a cache for rustlers. 
That’s what you claim. It don’t sound 
like much against these facts: Last year 
you and another man that’s wanted in 
several places and that we’re after now— 
you and him was known to be thick. You 
offered to pay his doctor’s bill. You come 
back to the country where he’s been oper- 
ating right along, and first thing you do 
you come over to this cache when he’s got 
stolen horses right in it, and you ride a 
stolen horse that’s known to have been in 
his possession, and that’s got on it now the 
brand of the outfit this gentleman here 
represents—all for curiosity.” 

“We've just found six more of our stock 
in here,” said the gentleman indicated by 
Speed. 

I repeated my story in a raised voice— 
Thad not yet had time to regain composure. 
I accounted for each of my movements 
from the beginning until now, vehemently 
reasserting my ignorance and innocence. 
But I saw that they were not even attend- 
ing to me any longer; they looked at me 
only now and then, they spoke low to each 
other, pointing to the other end of the 
valley, and turned, while I was still talking, 
to receive the report of another man, who 
came from among the stolen horses. 

Then I fell silent. I sat by my saddle, 
locking my hands round my knees, and 
turning my eyes first upon the men, and 
then upon the whole place. A strange erys- 
tal desolation descended upon me, quiet 
and cold. The early sunlight showed every 
object in an extraordinary and delicate 
distinctness; the stones high up the sides 
of the valley; the separate leaves on the 
small high branches of the cottonwoods; 
the interstices on the bark on lower trunks 
some distance away; the fine sand and 
grass of the valley’s level bottom, with 
little wild rose-bushes, here and there— 
all these things I noticed, and more, 
and then my eyes came back to my little 
dead fire, and the blavkened coffee-pot in 
which I had made the tea. ‘‘ Your friend 
McDonough,” they had said to me at 
Washakie, and I had wondered what was 
behind their reticence when I inquired 
about him. They were always ready, I 
bitterly reflected, to feed lies to a tender- 
foot, but a piece of truth about Mc- 
Donough’s_ suspected honesty, a word 
which would have saved me from this, 
they were unwilling to speak. It was 
natural, of course; everything was natural. 
I saw also why McDonough had been so 
particular in asking which way I expected 
to travel. Over on Snake River, and in 
Idaho, the horse was in no danger of identi- 
fication, and therefore I should be safe. 
But even with the whole chain of evidence: 
the doctor’s bill, the sorrel, my unlucky 
tale of a map, and the branding irons with 
which they believed I was going to alter 
the legitimate brands—what right had they 
to deny me a chance? 

The last two of them now came from the 
horses to make their report: ‘‘ Five brands. 
Thirty-two head. N lazy Y, Bar Circle 
Zee, Goose Egg, Seventy-Six and V R.” 


“Not one of you,” I broke out, ‘‘knows | 


aword against me, except some appearances 
which the post-trader will set right in one 
minute. I demand to be taken to him.” 

““Ain’t we better be getting along, 
Lem ?’’ said one. 

‘“Most eight o’clock,” said another, 
looking at his watch. 

‘Stand up,” said Lem Speed. 

Upon being thus ordered, like a felon, 
my utterance was suddenly choked, and it 
was with’ difficulty that I mastered the 
tears which surged hotly to my eyes. 

‘“Any message you want to write Sg 

““No!”’ I shouted. 

“Then let’s be getting along,” said the 
first man. 
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Any message I wrote you would not 
ver, for it would put a rope round your 
s, too. And, Mr. Lem Speed, with 
r store, and bank, and house, and wife, 
son, I hope you will live to see them 
e to the worst ruin and disgrace that 
world knows.” 
horse was led to me and I got on by 
elf, a man on each side of me. Mem- 
after that records nothing, We must 
» been some time—for I think we 
sed—in reaching the other end of the 
ey, yet I cannot say what was spoken 
ind me, or if anything was spoken; I 
recall only the sides of the valley 
ing, and the warmer sense of the sun 
ny shoulders. What firmness or lack 
rmness I might have displayed at the 
-end I can never know, for before we 
ed at the tree of my proposed execu- 
, and while the rage I had been flung 
was still sustaining -me, a noise of 
ling stones caused us all to look up- 
i, and there, galloping down the steep 
and wildly waving and calling to us, 
Scipio Le Moyne. It reeled through 
hat I was saved. 
e rode into our midst at breakneck 
d, drew up so short that his horse slid, 
burst out furiously—not to my captors 
tome. ‘‘ You need a nurse!’’ he cried 
sely. ‘Any traveling you do should 
1 a baby coach.” 
reath failed him; he sat in his saddle, 
ed over and panting, his hand shaking, 
face dripping with sweat, his shirt 
ched with it, as was the trembling 
eherode. After a minute he looked at 
d. “So I’m in time! I’ve ridden all 
t. I’d have been here an hour sooner 
I forgot about the turn at the corral. 
2, That’s the way I knowed it.” 
e handed over my letter, left for him at 
E A ranch. This, with a few words 
| him, cleared me. All that I had said 
verified; they saw what they had been 
it to do. 
Well, now, well!’’ exclaimed one. 
To think of us getting fooled that 
!” another remarked. ; 
But it’s all right now,”’ said a third. 
[That’s so!’’ a fourth agreed. ‘‘No 
a done. But we had a close shave, 
*% we?”’ 
2m Speed approached me. ‘No hard 
ngs,’”’ he said, and he held out his hand. 
turned to Scipio. ‘‘ Tell this man that 
hing he wishes to say to me he will say 
ugh you.” 
yeed flushed darkly. Had he kept his 
ver he could easily have turned my 
eh to ridicule. But such a manner of 
ting him was new to a man used to 
ng his brutal way wherever he went, 
he was disconcerted. He spoke loudly 
with bluster: ; 
You said some things about my wife 
son that don’t go now.” 
his delivered him into my hands. 
in I addressed Scipio. ‘‘Say that I 
his family no misfortune; they have 
igh in having him for husband and 
er, 77.» 


think he would-have attacked me, but 
others were now laughing. ‘‘He’s 
d the turn on you, Lem. Leave him 
He's been annoyed some this morn- 


hey now made ready to depart with 
r recovered property. 

You and your friend will come along 
us?” one said to Scipio. 

Thank you,’”’ I answered; ‘‘I have 
wall that I ever wish to see of any of 


had not known—I had felt so quiet 
cool—how great was the reaction 
ng place in my nerves; at this moment 
j from the horse and lost consciousness. 
hey had gone when I waked; Scipio and 
re the only human tenants of the val- 

He sat watching me, and I nodded to 
, and then silently shook my head at 
question if I wanted anything. I lay 
Ing at the rocks and trees—the tall 
$s, with their leaves gently shaking. It 
a beautiful, serene place, and I gazed 
n it with those feelings of languid 
sure a man has who is recovering his 
ngth after a serious illness. We began 
alk presently, and I learned that the 
el had been left at my complete dis- 
ul. But I would accept no amends 
1 that party; I would ride the sorrel 
<to Wind River, and then I would send 
leck to the proper person, as if I had 
dthe horse. This intention I may say 
mce I duly carried out. Scipio up- 
ded me for the spirit I was showing; 

had meant no harm to me, heargued; 


} 
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they were doing their best now—but I 
turned upon him. 

“Don’t get any warped Western notions 
of slipshod good nature in a thing like this,”’ 
I said. 
there is no other law. But look what it 
does to those who practice it. They were 
so sure of themselves that they shut me off 
from the post-trader—one of their own 
secret faction! I don’t complain of any- 
thing else; appearances were against me; 
but that was not even ‘natural justice.’”’ 

To this Scipio could find no answer, but 
he remained unconvinced, muttering that 
“tenderfeet shouldn’t monkey with this 
country by themselves’’; and in this senti- 
ment I heartily concurred. 

We spent the day and night at Still Hunt 
Spring. There was nothing to call us 
away, and I found my physical powers 
more ready for rest than for a long ride. 
Scipio dried out his clothes at the spring, 
and refreshed his lank body from the per- 
spiration and dust which had coveredit. He 
narrated how it had been whispered that the 
cattlemen were on the eve of ‘‘demonstrat- 
ing’; how McDonough’s practices and 
associates had been gradually ascertained; 
how it was known that Still Hunt Spring 
had become a hiding-place for stolen stock. 
So my letter, designed to be a joke, had 
quite failed of its design. He had not 
found it until evening, and had set forth 
after dark, with no precise knowledge of my 
danger, but only a general fear for my safety. 

This night I slept more soundly and long 
even than on its predecessor. Scipio, after 
his night ride, slept like me; we did not 
wake until the sun was high and warm. 
After breakfast—it was the last morsel we 
had between us—I took a final drink at the 
gentle and lovely pool where I had under- 
gone such terrible emotions, and we rode 
slowly and silently down the long line of 
trees toward the exit of the valley. Sud- 
denly the sorrel swerved violently. There, 
from the tree which was to have been my 
doom, hung the corpse of McDonough. 
They had caught him coming to his cache, 
and left him while we slept by the spring at 
the upper end of the valley. 

I recalled his simple, uncomplaining 
words, when he confessed that he could not 
read or write, that ‘‘nobody had ever 
taught him nothin’.”’ Poor fellow, with 
his good-humored face and perplexed eyes! 
Poor devil! Life had given but a meagre 
chance to him, and he had lost it. 


Breathing Fruit 


lie SEEMS that apples—or fruits of any 
kind—keep better in cold storage, be- 
cause there they do not breathe so fast. 
Parts of plants that have been cut from 
the main stem do not die at once, but re- 


tain life and continue to breathe for quite | 
This is true of flowers as well as | 
Some live much longer than | 


a while. 
of fruits. 
others, and an apple, after being picked, 
will breathe for many weeks. 

Breathing, in plants or animals, causes 
destruction of matter in their cells. Under 
ordinary conditions this loss is made good 
by food supplied in one way or another. 
But fruit that has been picked is under- 
going a process of progressive starvation. 
It still breathes, with nothing to compen- 
sate for the loss. Consequently, it steadily 
diminishes in weight. 

An apple will keep longer if its respira- 
tion is made slower. This is accomplished 
by putting it into cold storage—whence 
the effectiveness of that method of preserv- 
ing fruit. The fruit breathes from four to 
six times as fast out of cold storage as in it. 

The loss of weight shown by apples in 
cold storage is not due, as used to be sup- 
posed, to the mere drying out of the water 
they contain. If that were so the propor- 
tion of water to dry matter in the fruit 
would become progressively less. But the 


fact is that the proportions of water and | 


dry matter remain approximately the same. 

Fruit breathes much more rapidly when 
warmer and more slowly when cooler. In 
a cool cellar, for this reason, it keeps more 
than twice as long as in an ordinary room, 
though only half as long as in cold storage. 

The breathing of an apple may be ob- 
served at leisure by putting it into a glass 


jar, shut tight. Ina few hoursa dewy film |.” 


will cover the inner surface, and in time 


the moisture will collect in dropsand trickle _ 
tothe bottom. Openthe jar, pourina little, 


clear lime-water (without touching the 
fruit), and it will turn milky, just as would 
happen if an animal’s breath were forced 
through it. 


‘“‘T know lynching must be where | 


| —_ Seta t 
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Founded 
1853 


School Year Begins 
September 17, 1908 


OF MUSIC 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


Everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped school of music in the world. Its 
complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building and splendid equipment, and the 
new Residence building offer exceptional facilities for students. Situated in Boston, the ac- 
knowledged music center of America, it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
necessary to a musical education. Every department under special masters. The reciprocal 
relations established with Harvard University afford pupils special advantages for literary study. 


Grand Opera School 


This school will give a practical training for Grand Opera in regular professional rehearsals. 
The conductors, stage managers and répétiteurs are of the staff of the Boston Opera House. 
Through this Opera School young Americans will have the opportunity to obtain a debut in the 
Boston Opera House when they demonstrate sufficient ability. 


Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are much 
in demand as teachers and musicians. 


The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 


A number of free violin scholarships available for 1908. 


For particulars and year book, address IR AULT TEL VE, FLANDERS, Manager. 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


345 Boys from 45 States last session. 
South. Boys from_10 to 20 


Largest Private Academy in the 
years old prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies, or Business. 

1,000 feet above sea-level ; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous 
proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of thy Shenandoah. Pure min- 
eral spring waters. High moral tone. Parental ‘Uiscipline. Military train- 
ing develops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine, shady lawns, ex- 
pensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. All 
manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercises inofen air. Boys from 
homes of culture and refinement only desired. Personal, individual instruc- 
tion by our Tutorial system. Standards and traditions high. Academy 
forty-eight years old. New $75,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire 

proof. Charges $360, Handsome catalogue free. Address, 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


vi ‘p».. The Georgia Military Academy 


¥g 


N Leading Southern College — Preparatory Home School 


Limited to about 1oo select boarding cadets. Modern; beautiful 
eroundsand buildingswith every facilityin sanitation, light, heat,baths 
and ideal home-life. Able, experienced faculty of 12 teachers, each 
having immediate supervision over about 12 pupils at night. Located 
in. College Park, nearly 1300 feet above sea-level, 8 miles from Atlanta, 
the commercial and industrial heart of the South. Small classes. 
Special preparation for college or business life. Courses in book- 
keeping, stenography, typewriting, manual training, music, public 
speaking. Special physical development through military training, 
gymnasium and athletics. Volavacancyin years. Expenses $350. 


ul, Critical Investigation Invited. Col. J. C. Woodward, A M.,President 


American ee ey 
Conservatory 


KIMBALL HALL 
253 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 
The Leading School 


Military Organization West Point Commandant 


22nd year under the present headmaster. A college preparatory 


school, with special equipment. Swimming pool. ‘‘ Your Boy 

4 ri 7 4 py Nae ee and Our School”’ is a little book in which Montclair’s mew flan 
oiMusieand ramets ae Sen aa gy cee of individual assistance to pupils ts described, and in which 
t ata in ; ‘| 5 the headmaster says some pointed things which will interest 


Diplomas and certificates awarded. Unrivaled free advantages. 
Twenty-third season begins September 10, 1908. Catalogue mailed 


free. JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


parents no matter where their sons are educated. 


JOHN G. MacVICAR, 35 Walden Place 


An ideal school for girls and young women, 
located on a beautiful estate of 10 acres, within 
the National Capital. Surrounded and within 
easy reach of the many and varied educational 
institutions for which Washington is famed. 

Cultured instructors; delightful home life; refined 
associations; sight-seeing systematized ; social ad- 
vantages wholesome. Preparatory, Certificate 
and College Courses. Art, Elocution. 
—_ Catalogue on request. 


EE, President, 3rd and T Sts., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Music, 


F. MENEF 


Davis-Elkins College wis, cose: “Xs earnest 


college forearnest 


> 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York é : 
Secures positions for teachers, at all seasons, in public 
and private schools, and colleges. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. 0. Pratt, Mgr. 


young men. Beautifully located in the Allegheny Mountains. Ex- 
penses moderate. Preparatory department. Good athletic facilities. 


For Catalog, address President Allaben. 


: College of Physicians & Surgeons, Chicago 


The College of Physicians and Surgeons—College of Medicine of 
the University of Illinois— will open its regular session October 
1st, 1908. Laboratory equipment complete—Clinical facilities 
unsurpassed. Individual and bedside instruction a special 
feature. Students allowed to specialize in elective subjects. 


Send for Catalogue No. 22 to 
FRANK B. EARLE, M.D., Secretary, Congress and Honore Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


ITHACA HIGH SCHOOL 


A Fitting School for Any College and for Business 
Has the distinction of having prepared nearly 1000 students 
for various colleges. Thoroughly equipped libraries, 
laboratories, etc. 4-year courses in science, mathematics, 

languages, history, literature, business. Secures all regents 
credentials. Gymnasium, 7-acre athletic field. Enter 
any time. Tuition $100. For Catalogue, address 
F. D. BOYNTON, D. Pd., Superintendent, 
220 N. Cayuga Street, Ithaca, 
New York 


The Bingham School 


Orange County, near 


Mebane, North Carolina 
Established 1793. 
A busy and lovable home for 
boys, on Southern Railway, in 
the country. A location 
famous for safety, health and 
beauty. Strong graduate fac- 
ulty of Christian men, giv- 
ing constant and individual 
attention. Military discipline, 
firm yet affectionate. Outdoor 
life, with Tennis and other 
healthful sports. Hazing ab- 
horred. Bible, Physical Culture 
and fine Penmanship specialties. 
Full Classical, Commercial, Scientific and Music 
Courses. Small classes. Terms reasonable. 
For illustrated catalogue, address, 
PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, B. L., Principal, Box 5. 


Learn Photography 


Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 


Engravers and Three-Color Operators Earn From $20 to | 
$50 Per Week. Only college in the world where these 


paying professions are taught successfully. Established 
16 years. Endorsed by International Association of Photo- 
Engravers and Photographers’ Association of Illinois. 
Terms easy and living inexpensive. Graduates assisted 
in securing good positions. Write for catalogue, and 
specify course in which you are interested. 
Illinois College of Photography or ? 952 Wabash Ave., 
Bissell College of Photo-Engraving | Effingham, Illinois. 
L. H. BISSELL, President. 


A Fature in Agriculture 


The country needs trained farmers, farm managers, 
gardeners, dairymen, stockmen, orchardists, foresters, 
florists, green-house managers, agricultural teachers 
and investigators. Good pay. 


WINONA Agricultural Institute 


offers four courses in agriculture: I. Regular Practical, 
2 years, Sept. 21st to May 27th. II. Special Practical, 
2 years, Sept.21st to March 4th. III. Advanced Course, 
4 years, Sept. 21st to May 27th, leads to the degree 
B.S.A. IV. Teachers’ Course, Sept. 21st to May 27th. 
Instructors specialists and graduates of the best agri- 
cultural colleges. Students can also attend classes of 
the Winona Normal School without additional charges. 
Expepses low. JONATHAN RiGDON, Prest. For cata- 
logue write, W. C, PALMER, Dean, Box 901, Winona Lake, Ind. 


The Temple University "Pitiicisnia, 


Normal School of Physical Training. A thorough 
course for young men and women in scientific phys- 
ical training. Prepares them to teach and con- 
duct classes in this subject. Well equipped gym- 
nasium where practical work is conducted under 
best instructors. Day and evening classes. Good 
boarding places obtained for out-of-town students. 
53 other courses. For catalogue address Dept. C., 


Russell H. Conwell, President 


The Danville School 


FOR BOYS Danville, Va. 


A new school under experienced management, 
beautifully situated and equipped to do the best grade 
of work at a moderate cost. Modern buildings in the 
country, a half mile from the corporate limits. 
Preparation for the universities or for business life. 
Home and tuition $300. Session opens September 
15th. Write for information. 


WM. HOLMES DAVIS, Principal. 


OHIO, Oberlin, Box T 


OBERLIN ACADEMY 


Seventeen instructors. Thoroughly equipped to prepare for any 
college or scientific school. New courses in History and Science. 
New gymnasium. Expensesreasonable. Seventy-sixth year begins 
Sept. 23, 1908. For catalogue apply to John Fisher Peck, Principal. 


Chevy Chase College and Seminary 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of eleven acres. 
Special advantages in Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. 
Golf and other out-door sports. Healthful location; artesian 
water. Terms reasonable. Address Mr. and Mrs. 8S. N. 
BARKER, Principals, Drawer841,Washington, D.v, 
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THE SINS OF THE SHOEMAKER 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


to immortalize has been as generous in its 
proportions as it is graceful and vigorous in 
its outlines. And yet we can bring the 
blush of shame or the red hue of embarrass- 
ment to even the manliest cheek by jeering 
at the size of his feet, if they happen to 
exceed the arbitrary limits of decency — 
No. 9. A big, well-grown body should 
have a big, well-grown foot if it is to be 
really vigorous and efficient. 

Though every one will admit that shoes 
should be worn loose, the difficulty lies in 
the standard of looseness. Practically, 
with most of us, if on putting on a new shoe 
we can force our foot into it without too 
much effort, and without positive discom- 
fort, we think it is loose enough, and pro- 
ceed to ‘‘break it in.”’ It would be much 
more accurate if we applied that term to 
the foot instead of the shoe. 

Now consider, just for a moment, pre- 
cisely what the function of the foot is, and 
we can see at once how inadequate both of 
these standards are. In the first place, the 
foot is not flat, but arched for a perfectly 
obvious mechanical reason —to give elastic- 
ity to the gait, and to lessen the jar to the 
body and head. The only way in which an 
arch can give elasticity is by expanding, as 
illustrated in the familiar carriage spring. 
You might just as well put an ordinary 
carriage spring in a rigid frame which 
pressed upon it firmly at both ends and 
then expect it to “‘give,’”’ or spring, as to 
expect the foot to work properly in a shoe 
which doesn’t give it at least three-quarters 
of an inch of leeway or expansion in length, 
and half an inch for expansion in width. 
In other words, your great toe, when your 
foot is simply resting on the ground with- 
out any weight upon it, ought to be at 
least three-quarters of an inch short of the 
tip of your shoe, but an inch is better. 
Another way to test it is to throw the weight 
firmly forward upon the foot, as if in the 
act of stepping off, and see whether there is 
the slightest sensation of contact at the end 
of the toe. There should be at least a 
quarter, and better a half, inch of leeway 
when the foot is also in this position. This 
length requirement is not such a difficult 
matter to secure, either from yourself or 
from your shoedealer or shoemaker, for 
the reason that the latter realizes now that 
one of the best ways to make a foot look 
slim and pretty is to increase its length in 
proportion to its breadth. So that, as a 
rule, you will not have to fight very 
vigorously in order to get a shoe which is 
adequate in point of length. 

When, however, it comes to the other 
expansion requirement of adequate width, 
then the battle is on in earnest. Not only 
will the average salesman insist upon show- 
ing you his idea of a “‘ pretty”’ shoe for your 
particular form of pedal extremity, and 
warn you that corns and blisters and all 
sorts of things will chafe upon your feet if 
they slide about in the shoes, but the 
average shoemaker can neither be induced 
nor intimidated to give you a shoe which 
has width unless threatened with a curt 
refusal to accept the first pair of shoes 
which he makes for you which do not come 
up to your standard of comfort. 


Why the Foot is Arched 


It is not fair, however, to blame him, or 
the salesman, for they know perfectly well 
that, whatever you may say about comfort 
and common-sense, in your heart of hearts 
you would like better than anything else a 
shoe that will make your foot look pretty 
according to fashionable standards; and 
that at least three-quarters of us—present 
company always excepted, of course—will 
come back and abuse them if our comfort- 
able shoe settles into an ungraceful shape, 
or shows wrinkles. 

As we have already seen, the shorter 
the foot the weaker its leverage upon the 
ground, and the higher the heel the more 
seriously and radically the balance of the 
entire body is disturbed. Nobody outside 
of an institution for the feeble-minded, or 
ultra-fashionable circles, would for a mo- 
ment defend the high heel on rational or 
hygienic grounds. Closely related with the 
height of the heel and, indeed, as the only 
excuse for the existence even of a low one, 
is the question of maintaining the arch of 
thefoot. Thisisimportant. But it should 
be done from above, not from below. 

The business of the arch of the foot is to 
“‘give.”’ And no matter how high it is kept, 


by curved pieces of wood, heavy leather or 
metal in the sole of the shoe, its usefulness 


is destroyed if these resist in any marked’ 


degree its descent. As a matter of fact, 
the arch of the foot is best and most 
beautifully developed in children who have 
never worn shoes at all, or only flat or 


'““spring-heeled” shoes, in sandal-wearing 


peoples and in savages. Nature built the 
arch of the foot in the first place, and can 
be trusted to take care of it, if not inter- 
fered with too much. And it is supported 
naturally by the crosswise tension of a 
group of muscles on the front and the back 
of the leg proper (the shin, and deep 
muscles of the calf); and, in addition, from 
before backward, by the long and short 
flexors, or benders, of the toes, which run 
across its under surface from heel to ball 
of foot, like a bowstring across the arch 
of a bow. Let alone, it is one of the most 
beautifully elastic, yielding and resilient 
arches, in proportion to its strength, in the 
animal world. But every attempt to 
“support it’? mechanically from below 
interferes with this bowstring and elastic 
suspension action. Even in the distressing 
and disabling condition known as “flat 
foot,’”’ or ‘“‘broken arch,” when this sup- 
porting curve is lowered or broken and the 


weight of the body thrown right down upon | 


the ground through the instep, while metal 
and other supports in the instep of the shoe 
are valuable as a temporary relief, yet, 
nowadays, we do not dream of depending 
upon them for permanent results; but, on 
the contrary, vigorously and systematically 
exercise the foot in outward rolling and 
other movements, to tone up these muscles 
and bring the arch into its normal condi- 
tion of elastic suspension once more, at the 
same time toning up the general muscular 
and systemic vigor of the patient and 
relieving the feet of any abnormal and 
excessive strain, and particularly from pro- 
longed standing. Unless we can restore the 
muscular tone we fail of a permanent cure. 


~ Proper Shape for Shoes 


Now comes the puzzling and the much- 
debated question of the shape of the shoe. 
After much and wrathful debate, authori- 
ties are fairly well agreed that this should 
be as nearly literally ‘‘foot-form”’ as possi- 
ble, with the additional three-quarters of 
an inch to an inch in length, and at least 
half an inch in breadth to allow for ex- 
pansion under pressure. The chief point of 
disagreement is as to the shape of the toe, 
one school holding that it should continue 
forward the natural outward slope of the 
sides of the foot from instep to ball, ending 
in a broad, shovel-shaped, square toe; the 


other holding that, after adequate and | 


proper breadth has been attained across 
the ball of the foot, the outer border of the 
shoe may then be diverted to run parallel 
with the line of the ends of toes in moderate 
expansion. The general balance of opinion 
inclines more and more toward the latter 
shape, for two reasons. First, that it is 
becoming recognized that our two feet are 
to be considered each as lateral ends of 
one transverse arch or support, and that we 
do not rest in either walking or standing 
upon the flat breadth of the sole, but upon 
a broad curved line extending from the 
heel behind along the outer side of the foot 
and slanting across the ball of the toes to 
the great or inner toe. What we need, 
then, for firm and graceful support in our 
shoes are two broad, gently curving arches, 
about two to three inches wide, with their 
convexities toward each other, and all the 
sole which extends out in front of the ends 
of the toes is pure waste material, as far as 
actual utility is concerned. The other 
consideration confirms this position even 
more strongly, inasmuch as it points out 
that when we walk naturally we do not 
thrust each foot straight forward in the 
direct line in which we wish to go, after the 
fashion of the celebrated ‘‘goose-step”’ of 
the German Army. But that we swing it 
first outward, then forward, then inward, 
rotating, in fact, our body around the hip- 
joint of the foot that rests upon the ground. 
In other words, the natural mode of 
progress of ‘the human body is a series of 
short, concentric, halt-parailsl curves, each 
of about a quarter of a circle in degree — 
the gait, in fact, which an extra width of the 
hips, or an excessive amount of adipose, or 
lack of muscular vigor converts by exag- 
geration into the ungainly “‘ waddle.” 


Bordentown Military Institu 
NEW JERSEY, BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWAR 


HE first aim of school life here is the buildin; 

character. We are endeavoring to make Bo 
town Military Institute unexcelled in the trai 
of boys—to give them that mental, physical, 
moral equipment which will fit them for the wor 
of the world. Three courses—Scientific, Clas 2 
jj] and English. No compromise on liquor, hazing, or 
| tobacco. Write for illustrated book and sch 
paper. Summer camp in Ontario woods, Canada, 


Rev.T.H.Lanpon, A.M.,D.D., Principal | 
Lieut.-Col. T. D. LAaNpon, Commandant ¢ 


Miss C. E. Mason’s 


Subu b a 


For GIRL 


heights of the Hudson. 30 mile view of the river. 
ideal union of home and school life. Thorough 
Advantages of close proximity to the academies 
and science of New York, yet environed by the! 
beautiful surroundings and beneficial influences. 
lege preparatory, graduating, and special cours: 
departments. For illustrated circular, address 


MISS C. E. MASON, LL. M., Lock Box 


RVING #2 


For 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New Yor! 


Only 25 miles from New York. Excep 
well-fitted in teaching staff and general € 
ment to give thorough preparation for Col 
and Scientific Schools. Gymnasium, with sw 
pool. Athletic field. 1100 feet altitude. Address 


J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Head Master, Box § 


Kirkwood Military Acade 


KIRKWOOD, MO. 

When selecting a school for your boy the 
year, don’t fail to consider the merits of this di 
popular academy. Well located; well equipped 
faculty; individual work; teaches boys to be 
Twenty-seventh year opens Sept. 16th. Ca r 
COL. EDWARD A. HAIGHT, A.M.,P ie 


Chattanooga College 


Law Department of the University of Chattan 
year course leading to the degree of L) 
admission to the State and U. S. Courts. 
building and strong faculty of 14 memb 
reasonable. Salubrious climate. Nextter g 
Sept. 23, 1908. For illustrated catalogue al 
Major C. R. Evans (Dept. C), Chattanoo; 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, x; 


Established 1696. Classical and scientific 
leading to degrees. Designated by the U. S. 
one of the six leading military colleges. 
paratory School for boys. Military department 
army officer. Terms $300. THOMAS FELL, 


Grand River Institute 


Thorough work, Home surroundings, Co-edu 
College preparatory, Music, Art, and Commercial 
77th year opens Sept. 15. $150 per year. La 
dowment makes this possible. Catalogue and r 


EARLE W.HAMBLIN, Principal, Austinbu 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Lafayette Square 


HAMILTON SCHOOL (° 


For Girls and Young Ladies 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal 


SOUTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE §2 


beautiful College Home for Girls and Young Women, a 
Virginia Standards. Students from 20States. Preparatory, 
and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. Five 
Gymnasium. Social Training. 46th Year-Book, 


Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., Pres., Box 210, Petersburg, 


BLACKSTONE, VA. 


HOGE MILITAR 
ACADEM accepted at Universities. One 


for every ten boys. Refined Christian home. Excell : 
tunities for athletics. For catalog address the Superin 


The Washington School for 


Located in the country, but within easy access of the 
educational opportunities of the National Capital. Unusuall} 
faculty, all specialists. One teacher for every five pupils. Boys 
age received. Extensive athletic grounds. Year Book on 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 4051 Wiscor 

Union 


The Oakwood Seminary 22%, 


Endowed coeducational boarding school for college p: a 
under management of Friends. Strong Christian faculty. 
and Tuition $250. Capacity 75. Anyone of good charact 
habits received. For catalogue address 


WALTER HALLOCK WOOD, A.B.,P 


A school for th 
gentlemen. 
Classical, Scientific courses. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


One of the oldest and best known railitary schools in 
the South, with a course of studies as varied and as 
broad as any college. Unexcelled in its military 
training and scholastic work. Diplomas admit to 
post-graduate courses at the greater universities. 
Graduates are qualified for admission to the United 
States Army. A commodious and finely equipped 
gymnasium recently constructed. For illustrated 
catalogue of this famous military school, address 


The Superintendent. 
itary Academy 


GE 
Culver, Indiana 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee.) 


Boys find the military life at Culver fasci- 
nating and full of interest. The cavalry 
feature appeals especially to them, and 
many are the interesting features 
: of rough riding 
performed. The 
course offers thor- 
ough preparation 
foreithercollege or 
business life. All 
the unusual features 
of Culver's unique 
course are described 
in a beautifully illus- 
trated catalogue, sent 
free. Address 


The Superintendeat 
Culver, Indiana 


Notre Dame of Maryland 


Charles Street Avenue, near Baltimore, Md. 


College for Women and Preparatory 
School for Girls. Regular and Elective 
Courses. Conducted by the School Sisters 
sf Notre Dame, a society devoted exclu- 
sively to educational work. Exceptional 
ypportunities for the study of Music and Art. 
Spacious buildings, located in a beautiful 
park of 65 acres. Outdoor exercises— 
fennis, croquet, basket ball, rowing, etc. 
Catalogue upon application. 


EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 


Seventy-first Session begins September 15, 1908. 
Graded first-class by the American Medical 
Association on the record of its graduates. Cli- 


mate salubrious. J-iving expenses low. Write 
for terms and catalogue A-6. 


Christopher Tompkins, M. D., Dean, Richmond, Va. 


THE MISSES SPAIDS SCHOOL for Girls 


3142 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
College preparatory and finishing courses. Domestic Science, 
Music, Art. Certificate admits without examination to the leading 


colleges. Attractive home life. Early application is necessary. 
Catalogue on request. LThe MISSES SPAIDS, Principals. 
SEES Se ee 


CLARK COLLEGE 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph. D., LL. D., President. 
Worcester, Mass. Three years’ course leading to de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. Tuition $50 a year—no 
extras. Admission en certificate. Gymnasium. For 
information address R. C. BENTLEY, Dean. 


° . 
Ohio Conservatory of Music 
Offers unrivalled opportunities for the study of Music, Dramatic 
Art, Painting. Faculty of specialists. Delightful home life. 
lents may enter at any time. Fall term September 15. Fifty 
scholarships. For catalogue, address MRS. E. C. GRANINGER, 
, 227 West Seventh Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard University. Unusual facili- 
ties for practical work. The Infirmary is open daily. Three 
years’ course, leading to degree, Doctor Dental Medicine. New 
buildings. Modern equipment. Large clinic. Catalog. 

EugeneH .Smith,D.M.D., Dean,283 DartmouthSt.,Boston,Mass. 


COTTE The Leading Missouri College and 
> for Young Women 
Conservatory NEVADA, MO. 


Under management of founder 24 years. Large enrollment. 
: inary methods. Phenomenal results. Art, Expression 
and Domestic Science. Select patronage. Ideal Christian home. 


Reasonable rates. Address MRS.V. A.C. STOCKARD, President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Carlisle. 


Conway H all PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


OF DICKINSON COLLEGE. 

Founded 1783. Prepares thoroughly for any college or technical 
. Athletic field and well-equipped gymnasium. Rates $300. 
GEORGE EDWARD REED, President. For particulars apply 
to W. A. HUTCHISON, A. M., Head Master, Box 24. 


New Haven Normal School 
f Gymnastics 307 York Street 


New Haven, Conn. 


Our course in Physical Training, Medical Gymnastics and Mas- 
Sage opens a large field for men and women. Write for particulars. 
Di .,.  EEeeeee 


RT LADIES’ COLLEGE 
r LIBERTY, MO, 

4 miles from Kansas City. Highest grade in Letters, 
Sciences, Art. Unusually strong faculty. 


Mozart Conservatory Cc. M. WILLIAMS, Pres. 
An Emerson Piano as prize in May Festival Contest. 
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THE FIRING LINE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Portlaw was so innocently delighted 


| with the idea which bore Malcourt’s stamp 


of authority that young Mrs. Malcourt 
found it difficult to refuse; and a few 
moments later, armed with a friendly but 
cautious note, he climbed laboriously 
aboard a huge chestnut hack, sat there 
doubtfully while a groom made all fast and 
tight for heavy weather, then, with a groan, 
set spurs to his mount, and went pounding 
away through the forest, upon diplomacy 
intent. 

Hamil, walking about the lawns in the 
sunshine, saw him come careering past, 
making heavy weather of it, and smiled in 
salute; Shiela on a rustic ladder, pruning- 
knife in hand, gazed over her garden wall 
until the woods swallowed rotund rider and 
steed. Asshe turned to descend her glance 
fell upon Hamil, who was crossing the lawn 
directly below. For a moment they looked 
at one another without sign of recognition; 
then, scarcely aware of what she did, she 
made him a carelessly gay salute with her 
pruning-knife, clinging to the ladder with 
the other hand in sheer fear of falling, so 
suddenly unsteady her limbs and body. 

He went directly toward her; and she, 
her knees searcely supporting her, mounted 
the last rung of the ladder and seated her- 
self sidewise on the top of the wall, looking 
down at him, leaning on one arm. 

“Tt is nice to see you out,”’ she said, as 
he came to the foot of the sunny wall. ‘‘ Do 
youreally feelasthinasyoulook? .. . 
I had a letter from your aunt to-day asking 
an outsider’s opinion of your condition, and 
now I'll be able to give it. . . . You 
do look pathetically thin—but I sha’n’t tell 
her that. If you are tired stand- 
ing up you may come into my garden 
where there are some very agreeable 
benches. I would like to have 
you come if you care to.” 

She herself scarcely knew what she was 
saying; smile, voice, animation- were 
forced; the havoc of his illness stared at 
her from his sharp cheek-bones, thin, 
bloodless hands, eyes still slow in turning, 
listless, heavy-lidded. 

‘“‘T thought, perhaps, you would come to 
eall,’’ he said listlessly. 

She flushed. 

““You did come, once?”’ 

“e Yes. ” 

“You did not come again while I was 
conscious, did you?”’ 

“ee No.” 

He passed his thin hand across eyes and 
forehead. 

She folded her arms under her breast 
and hung far over the shadow-dappled wall, 
half-secreened in young vine-leaves. Over 
her pink sunbonnet and dainty shoulders 
the hot spring sunshine fell; her face was 
in shadow; his, under the full glare of the 
unclouded sky, every ravage starkly re- 
vealed. And she could not turn her fas- 
cinated gaze or crush out the swelling 
tenderness that closed her throat to speech 
and set her eyes glimmering. 

The lids closed slowly; she leaned there 
without a word, living through in the space 
of a dozen pulse-beats the agony and 
sweetness of the past; then laid her flushed 
cheek on her arms and opened her eyes, 
looking at him in silence. 

But he dared not sustain her gaze, and 
took refuge from it in a forced gayety, 
comparing his reappearance to the return 
of Ulysses where Dame Art, that respect- 
able old Haus-Frau, awaited him in a 
rocking-chair, chastely preoccupied with 
her tatting, while rival architects squatted 
anxiously around her, urging their claims 
to a dead man’s shoes. 

She strove to smile at him and to speak 
calmly: ‘‘ Will you come in? I have fin- 
ished the vines and presently I’m going to 
dig. Wait a moment’’—looking behind 
her and searching with one tentative foot 
for the ladder—‘‘I will have to let you in 


A moment later she met him at the grille 
and flung it wide, holding out her hand in 
welcome with a careless frankness not 
quite natural—nor was the nervously 
vigorous handshake, nor the laughter, 
light as a breeze, leaving her breathing fast 
and unevenly with the hue of excitement 
deepening on lip and cheek. 

So, the handshaking safely over, and 
chatting together in a tone louder and more 
animated than usual, they walked down 
the moist gravel path together—the ex- 
treme width of the path apart. 


_ ‘I think,” she said, considering the ques- 
tion, with small head tipped sideways, 
“that you had better sit on this bench be- 
cause the paint is dry, and besides, I can 
talk to you here and dig up these seedling 
larkspurs at the same time.” 

“Don’t you want me to do some weed- 
ing?” 

“With pleasure, when you are a little 
stronger y? 

“Tm all right now ——”’ 

He stood looking seriously at the bare 
flower-bed along the wall where amber 
shoots of peonies were feathering out into 
palmate grace, and older larkspurs had 
pushed up into fringed mounds of green 
foliage. 

She had knelt down on the bed’s edge, 
trowel in hand, pink sunbonnet fallen 
back neglected; and with blade and gloved 
fingers she began transferring the irrespon- 
sible larkspur seedlings to the confines of 
their proper spheres, patting each ‘frail 
little plant into place caressingly. 

And he was thinking of her as he had 
last seen her—on her knees at the edge of 
another bed, her hair fallen unheeded as 
her sunbonnet hung now, and the small 
hands clasping, twisting, very busy with 
their agony—as busy as her gloved fingers 
were now, restlessly in motion among the 
thickets of living green. 

“Tell me,” she said, not looking back 
over her shoulder, ‘‘it must be heavenly to 
be out-of-doors again.” 

“Tt is rather pleasant,’’ he assented. 

“Did you—they said you had dreadful 
visions. Did you?”’ 

He laughed. ‘‘Some of them were ab- 
surd, Shiela; the most abominably gro- 
tesque creatures came swarming and 
crowding around the bed—faces without 
bodies—creatures that grew while I looked 
at them, swelling to gigantic proportions. 
Oh, it was a merry carnival i 

Neither spoke. Her back was toward 
him as she knelt there very much occupied 
with her straying seedlings in the cool 
shade of the wall. 

Jonquils in heavy golden patches 
stretched away into sun-flecked perspec- 
tive, broken by the cool silver-green of iris 
thickets and the white star-clusters of nar- 
cissus nodding under sprays of bleeding- 
heart. 

The air was sweet with the scent of late 
apple-bloom and lilac, and Hamil, brood- 
ing there on his bench in the sun, clasped 
his thin hands over his walking-stick and 
bent his head to the fragrant memories of 
Calypso’s own perfume—the lilac-odor of 
china-berry in bloom under the Southern 
stars. 

He drew his breath sharply, raising his 
head—because this sort of thing would not 
do to begin life with again. 

““ How is Louis?” he asked in a pleasantly 
deliberate voice. 

The thing had to be said sooner or later. 
They both knew that. It was over now, 
with no sign of effort, nothing in his voice 
or manner to betray him. Fortunately for 
him her face was turned away —fortunately 
for her, too. 

There was a few moments’ silence; the 
trowel, driven abruptly into the earth to 
the hilt, served as a prop for her clinched 
hand. 

“*T think— Louis—is very well,” she said. 

“He is remaining permanently with Mr. 
Portlaw?”’ 

“‘T think so.” 

“‘T hope it will be agreeable for you— 
both.” 

“Tt is a very beautiful country.’”’ She 
rose to her slender, graceful height and sur- 
veyed her work: ‘‘A pretty country, a 
pretty house and garden,” she said steadily. 
“After all, you know, that is the main 
thing in this world.” 

“What?” 

‘‘Why, an agreeable environment; isn’t 
Lisa 

She turned smilingly, walked to the 
bench and seated herself. 

““Your environment promises to be a 
little lonely at times,’’ he ventured. 

“Oh, yes. But I rather like it when it’s 
not overpopulated. There will be a great 
deal for me to do in my garden—teaching 
young plants self-control.” 

‘‘Gardens freeze up, Shiela.”’ 

“Yes, that is true.” 

“But you'll have good shooting 

“‘T will never again draw trigger on any 
living thing!’”’ 


” 
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_ Virginia College 
For YOUNG LADIES, Roanoke, Virginia: 


Opens September 24, 1908, One of the leading Schools for Young 
Ladies in the South. Modern building. Campus often acres. Grand 
mountain scenery in Valley of Virginia, famed for health. Euro- 


pean and 
American 
teachers. 
Conserva- 
tory advan- 
tages in Art. 
Music and 
Elocution. 
Certificates 
received at 
Wellesley. 
Students 
from 30 
States, 
Moderate 
rates. For 
catalogue 
address 


MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 


Fifty miles from Washington. Oldest 
preparatory school in Virginia. Pre- 
pares for Business, Universities and 
Government Academies. Able faculty. 
Thorough instruction. Individual at- 
tention. Charges $275. For illustrated 
catalogue and information, address 


COL. WM. M. KEMPER, Supt 
ENTO 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


227 G Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Offers a theoretical and practical course in ELEC- 
TRICITY, complete in one year. Students actually 
construct Dynamos, Motors, etc. Graduates hold good 
positions in electrical. industries. 16th year opens 
September 23. Send for Catalog. 


7 The DETROIT COLLEGE OF 
LAW prepares for the bar in all 
states. Library 16,000 vols. Stu- 
dents may witness 20 courts in 
daily session. Our Employment 
Bureau aids self-supporting students. 
Illustrated Catalog FREE, 

Address Malcolm McGregor, Sec., Dept. C, Detroit, Michigan. 


MIAMI MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Germantown, Ohio, (near Dayton), 
Individualinstruction. Commandant detailed by Secre- 
tary of War. Faculty of 11; capacity 60 Cadets. Offers 
courses leading to baccalaureate degrees. Gymnasium. 
Athletics. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, M.A., President. 


For Young Men and Women. 
Eastern College fo Yous Men and Women. 
beautiful Shenandoah Valley, near Washington, 
D. C. Preparatory, College, Normal, Business, 
Music, Art, Elocution, Students from 35 States. 
Rates $200. For catalog, address Box I. S. M. 
Newman, D.D., Pres’t. I. F. Mather, A.M., Dean. 


e . of every descrip- 
Automobile Accessories tion. Lamps, 
Generators, Gas ‘Tanks, Speedometers, I’lugs, Coils, Batter- 
ies, and, in fact, everything for a Motor Car, at prices that no 
other house CAN compete with. Catalogue Free on request. 
Reference any Commercial Agency or any Buffalo Bank. 

CENTAUR MOTOR CO., 53 Franklin Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 
EARN $25 TO $100 a week. Send for 
free booklet, *‘ MONEY IN DRAWING"'; 
tells how we teach illustrating by mail. 
Women succeed as well as men. 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MONEY 
DRAWING 
PAGE FENCE LASTS LONGEST 


Page Fence is woven from heavy galvanized high- 
carbon spring wire; it’s made forrough weather and 
rough treatment. Lasts a lifetime. Write for Catalog. 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box 8921, Adrian, Mich. 


My new catalog No. 21 showing Flags in colors and 
illustrating every necessity for outfitting 


Motor Boats and Yachts 


sent Free. Reliable goods, low prices, prompt delivery. 
HOPKINS, 119 Chambers Street, New York 


™] Do You Shave Yourself ? 


A If so, don’t fail to send for our catalogue of shav- 
ing comforts and booklet on how to hone, strop 
and keep your razor in perfect condition —Send 
for it today, il’s free. 

Brandt Cutlery Co., 105 Chambers St., N. Y. City 


CANADA FARM LANDS 


$15 to $20 per acre. With present immigration and crop prospects 
we expect a material advance in values. Write us about our Farms 
in Saskatchewan. No Agents. W.S. McLaughlin & Co., Winnipeg. 


( & E M E N read CONCRETE, Standard Monthly on 


Cement Construction. $1 per year. Sample Copy, 10 cents 
Concrete Publishing Co., 235 Newberry Building, Detroit, Mich, 


If interested in this Building Material, 


WILLIAM T. JONES 
SOLICITOR AND COUNSELLOR 
‘*PATENT MANUAL,” containing valuable 
information for inventors, sent upon request. 


1111 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


Trapettaaks 


CoprRicHTs: 


Your Vacation in Canada B2y fk ie" 


katchewan, and let us show you the finest raw prairieand 
the safest investment we know of. Send for particulars, 
Scand. Canadian Land Co., 172 Washington Street, Chicago 
ee cpa at SO CCU IE BE NPD a2 EERE EN 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY selling these 
wonderful Scissors. V. C. Giebner, 
Columbus, O., seld 22 pairs in 3 hrs., 
made $13; you can do it, we show how 
Free Outfit. Thomas Mfg.Co., 56 Home Bldg. ,Dayton,0. 
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Makes Good 


Tet me furnish you with facts, figures 
and prices to prove how RAPID Trucks, 
Merchant’s Delivery and Sight-seeing 
Motor Cars are most remarkable dividend 
payers — especially how they will pay you. 
We are the only makers of Commercial Cars 
exclusively and I want to put our 
years of successful experience at your 
service. Please state your requirements. 
H. G. HAMILTON, Treas. 


RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE CoO. 
ae 506 Rapid St., Pontiac, 
: ee Mich. 


mS 


wy 


Genuine 
American 


for $1 


‘fi Fifty 


Havana 
Cigars 


CARRIAGE PREPAID | 
Special Introductory Offer. Only | 
One Box to a Customer at this Price. 

This cigar is made in Wheeling, W. Va., by 
men (not women or children) in a clean, san- 
itary factory, from long clear stock. It is 
hand work, panatella shape, 414 in. long. 

Not a cigar in America equals my American 
Havanas at the price. I want to prove that. 
Your taste the sole judge. After smoking 10 (or 
more) if they are not the best you ever had for 
the money, if they don’t equal in quality most 
retail 3-for-a-quarter cigars, your dollar back 
on your own Say-so, without haggling or un- 
welcome correspondence. 

In selling this cigar straight from my factory 
I save you three profits—salesnian’s, jobber's and 
retailer's. I also give you a cigar fresh from 
the workman’s table, its full natural aroma un- 
impaired by being carried in stock by jobbers 
and retailers awaiting buyers. 

Send $1, your name and address plainly 
written. State whether you prefer mild or 
strong. I will forward the box of 50 at 
once, prepaid. This is not a sale unless 
the cigars please you; if they don’t return 
the balance and get your money. Refer- 
ence R.G. Dun. Address 


Simply send us a postal and 
illustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells 
how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 


the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may | 


be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 
increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 
— How to manage a business 
— How to sell goods 
— How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
— How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle men 
— How to get and hold a position 
— How to advertise a business 
— Howto devise office methods 
Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
“*Send on your 9,059-word Booklet.’’ Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept. 7-18, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


APositive Relief: 


or =— SS 
. “A littl 
Prickly Heat, “4,3; 
s in price, perhaps, 
Chafing, than worthless 
substitutes, but 
and Sunburn, a reason forit.”’ 
= and all afflictions of the skin. 
Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Shaving. 


Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s 
(the original). Safle Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 


BOOK 


Mated Pair 


us or S Q U A B FREE 
Teo eure ‘end for our handsome 1908 Free 
to squabs Book, telling how to make money 
in four breeding squabs. Market waiting. 


We were first; the size, beauty 
and prolific breeding of our 
Homers, and our modern 
. methods, made a new 

swale BEEAL ESE mE business of squab raising, 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. ,423 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


week 


for every Commercial Use | 


ask for our free | 
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” 


“What? The girl who 

‘‘No girl now—a woman who can never 
again bring herself to inflict death.” 

“oe Why? ” 

“‘You were too near it. 
now.” 

“You rather astonish me?” he said, 
pretending amusement. 

She sat very still, thoughtful eyes roam- 
ing, then rested her chin on her hand, 
dropping one knee over the other to sup- 
port her elbow. And he saw the sensitive 
mouth droop a little, and the white lids 
drooping, too, until the lashes rested on the 
bloom of the curved cheek. So he had 
seen her often, silent, absent-minded, 
thoughts astray amid some blessed day- 
dream in that golden fable they had lived 
—and died in. 

She said, as though to herself: ‘‘A child 
—yes. But how can a woman slay? 


I know better 


| I think those who have ever been victims 


of pain never desire to inflict it again on 
any living thing.” 

: She looked up humbly, searching his 
ace. 

““You know it has become such a dread- 
ful thing to me—the responsibility for pain 
and death. It is horrible for hu- 
manity to usurp such a power—to dare 
interfere with life—to marit,endit! ... 
Children do not understand. I was nothing 
more a few months ago. To my intelli- 
gence the shallow arguments of those 
takers of life called sportsmen were suffi- 
cient. I supposed that, because almost all 
the little children of the wild were doomed 
to die by violence, sooner or later, the 
quicker death I offered was pardonable on 
the score of mercy.”” . . . She shook her 
head. ‘‘Why death and pain exist I do 
not know; He who deals them must know 
why.” 

He said, surprised at her seriousness: 
“Right or wrong, a matter of taste cannot 
be argued ws 

“A matter of taste! Every fibre of me 
rebels at the thought of death—of inflict- 
ing it on anything. God knows how I 
could have done it when I had so much of 
happiness myself!’’ She swung around 
toward him: 

“Sooner or later what remains to say 
between us must be said, Garry. I think 
the time is now—here in my garden—in the 
clear daylight of the youngsummer. . . . 
You have that last letter of my girlhood?” 

“T burned it.” 

“‘T have every letter you ever wrote me. 
They are in my desk upstairs. The desk is 
not locked.” 

“Had you not better destroy them?” 

“ce Why? ” 

‘“As you wish,” he said, looking at the 
ground. 

‘‘One keeps the letters of the dead,’’ she 
said; ‘‘your youth and mine’’—she made 
a little gesture downward as_ though 


| smoothing a grave. 


They were very unwise, sitting there in 
the sunshine side by side, tremendously 
impressed with the catastrophe of life and 
with each other—still young enough to be 
in earnest, to take life and each other with 
that awesome finality which is the blessed 
privilege of youth. 

She spoke with conviction of the mock- 
ery of life, of wisdom and its sadness; he 
looked upon the world in all the serious 
disillusion of youth and saw it strewn with 
the fragments of their wrecked happiness. 

They were very emotional, very un- 
happy, very, very much in love; but the 
truly pathetic part of it all lay in her inno- 
cent conviction that a marriage witnessed 
by the world was a sanctuary within the 
circle of which neither she nor he had any 
reason to fear each other or themselves. 

The thing was done; hope slain. 

They, the mourners, might now meet 
in safety to talk together over the dead— 
suffer together among the graves of com- 
mon memories, sadly tracing, reverently 
marking with epitaphs appropriate the 
tombs which held the dead days of their 
youth. 

Youth believes; Age is the skeptic. So 
they did not know that, as Nature abhors a 
vacuum, youth cannot long tolerate the 
vacuity of grief. Rose-vines, cut to the 
roots, climb the higher. No checking ever 
killed a passion. Just now her inexperience 
was driving her into platitudes. 

“Dear Garry,” she said gently, ‘‘it is 
such happiness to talk to you like this; to 
know that you understand.” 

There is a regulation forbidding pris- 
oners to converse upon the subject of their 
misdemeanors, but neither he nor she 
seemed to be aware of it. 


EVENING POST 


Moreover, she was truly convinced that 
no nun in cloister was as hopelessly certain 
of safety from world and fiesh and devil as 
was her heart and its meditations, under 
the «gis of admitted wedlock. 

She looked down at the ring she wore, 
and a faint shiver passed over her. 

““You are going to Mrs. Ascott?” 

“Yes, to make her a Trianon and a 
smirking little park. I can’t quarrel with 
my bread and butter, but I wish people 
would let these woods alone.” 

She sat very still and thoughtful, hands 
clasped on her knee. 

‘So you are going to Mrs. Ascott,’’ she 
repeated. And, still thoughtful: “I am so 
fond of Alida Ascott. She is very 
pretty, isn’t she?” 

“Very,” he said absently. 

“Don’t you think so?’’—warmly. 

“T never met her but once.”’ 

She was considering him, the knuckle of 
one forefinger resting against her chin in an 
almost childish attitude of thoughtful per- 
plexity. 

‘How long are you to remain there, 
Garry?” 

““Where ?’?—coming out of abstraction. 

“There—at Mrs. Ascott’s?” 

‘“Oh, I don’t know—a month, I suppose.” 

“Not longer?” 

“T can’t tell, Shiela.” 

Young Mrs. Malcourt fell silent, eyes on 
the ground, one knee loosely crossed over 
the other, and her small foot swinging 
gently above its shadow on the gravel. 

Some details in the eternal scheme of 
things were troubling her already; for one, 
the liberty of this man to come and go at 


will, and the dawning perception of her | 


own chaining. 

It was curious, too, to be sitting here so 
idly beside him, and realize that she had 
belonged to him so absolutely—remember- 
ing the thousand thrilling intimacies that 
bound them immortally together—and 
now to be actually so isolated, so beyond 
his reach, so alone, so miserably certain of 
her soul’s. safety! And now, for 
the first time, she missed the pleasures of 
fear—the exquisite trepidation that lay in 
unsafety—the blessed thrill of peril warn- 
ing her to.avoid his eyes, his touch, his— 
yes, his lips. 

She glanced uneasily at him, a slow side 
gaze, and met his eyes. 

Her heart had begun beating faster; a 
glow grew in her veins; she closed her eyes, 
sitting there surprised—not yet frightened. 

Time throbbed on; rigid, motionless, 
she endured the pulsing silence while the 
blood quickened till body and limbs 
seemed burning, and suddenly from heart 
to throat the tension tightened as though a 
ery, echoing within her, was being strangled. 

‘Perhaps you had better—go ” she 
managed to say. 

ae Why ? ” 

She looked down at her restless fingers 
interlacing, too confused to be actually 
afraid of herself or him. 

What was there to fear? What occult 
uneasiness was haunting them? Where 
might lie any peril now? How could the 
battle begin again when all was quiet along 
the firing line—quiet with the quiet of 
death? Do dead memories surge up into 
furies? Can dead hopes burn again? Is 
there any resurrection for the insurgent 
passions of the past laid forever under the 
ban of wedlock? The fear within her 
turned to impatience—to a proud incre- 
dulity. 

Of the degradation of love she had now 
learned a little—enough to be aware of it, 
coldly aloof from curiosity concerning it. 
To her it remained an incomprehensible 
truth—an abstract fact, foreign to the 
understanding, and which could never con- 
cern the little world in which she lived, nor 
touch her interest even indirectly. 

To her it was not even lawless, not even 
shameful; only something indefinitely dis- 
agreeable which hovered over the distant 
tragedies of that outer world of people 
which to her was as far away as the burned- 
out stars. 


And now she felt the calm reaction as | 


though, unbidden, an ugly dream, passing, 
had shadowed her unawakened senses for a 
moment and passed away. 

As long as they lived there was nothing to 
be done. Endurance could cease only with 
death. What was there to fear? she asked 
herself, waiting half contemptuously for an 
answer. But her unknown self had now 
subsided into the obscurity from whence 
fe The Phantom of the Future was 
aid. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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F FIGHTING were as 
deadly as making phos- 
phorous matches, riding 
in a locomotive cab, or riveting a girder in a truss two hundred feet in the air, 

ds would be beaten into plowshares and war abolished. How harmless soldiering is 

pared with the less picturesque vocations of peace a few readily-grasped comparative 
istics will prove. 

he recent Asiatic conflict cost in dead and wounded 153,652 Japanese and 180,134 

sians, a bloody total of 333,786. Yet in this country a struggle is raging which 

oreat public never sees, but which outdoes the Russian-Japanese War in blood-letting. 
some two hundred thousand dead and wounded to the three hundred thousand 

d casualties which the Russian and Japanese armies were able to inflict on each other, 

mn the aid of weapons especially designed for swift and sure death-dealing, and you 

e the awful price paid by our railroads, mines, factories and handicrafts in order 

We may travel quickly and live comfortably. One man out of every hundred 

fifty is marked to lose an arm or a leg, to sustain a greater or lesser injury, or to 

i A wage-earner toils constantly in the shadow of death. Every two days we kill 
workmen than our troops lost in battle during the war with Spain. In New York 

alone about 3500 people, variously employed, come to a violent end every year— 

than ninea day. Our industrial system as at present conducted sends a man 

y minute to the undertaker or the surgeon. Massacre annually every inhabitant 

city of the size of Seattle, Paterson, New Haven or Albany, and you have the 

‘valent of the 100,000 violent deaths, which, on the basis of statistics collected by 

ureau of the Census for 1906, occur each year in these piping times of peace. 


Half a Million Lives Pay the Price Each Year 


shuddering total of five hundred thousand casualties for an average industrial 
ear fails to reveal the true horror of the fight for civilization and progress. Of 
ithe States in the Union, only eleven have attempted to secure statistics. Wisconsin 
le has made it compulsory for physicians to report all injuries and fatalities which 
h¢épacitate a man for two weeks and more. It is, therefore, impossible perfectly to 
our blithe disregard of human life. The estimate of five hundred thousand 
sents a charitable calculation made originally by the New York Bureau of Labor, 
since verified by Dr. Josiah Strong, with the aid of records kept by the great 
insurance companies and of data collected as the result of legislation in 
msin. That the estimate of five hundred thousand is reasonable the Bureau of 
Census is willing to admit. That it is well within the truth is demonstrated 
comparison with the conditions prevailing in foreign countries, where complete 
Stics are kept. In France, for example, a country where rigid industrial control 
ails, 222,124 laborers lost their lives and were hurt in 1905, not including those 
suffered in mining and railroad catastrophes. Since we have a population about 
€as great as that of France, we have but to multiply the French figures by two in 
to obtain 444,248 as the number annually killed and injured in the United States, 
ve of the casualties occurring on our railways and in our mines. If we add to 
444,248 the 80,000 of our railroads and the 12,000 of our mines, we arrive at the 
ering total of 536,248 as the probable number of our industrial accidents in a 
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and Workshops 


single year. In thiscalculation 
we have been assuming that we 
are as heedful as the French in 
protecting working-men. Since we are almost as callous in that respect as were the 
wearied spectators of a Roman gladiatorial combat, it may well be imagined how 
merciful is this approximation. 

Additional testimony that the estimate of five hundred thousand casualties annually 
is modest may be gathered from the records of the great liability insurance companies. 
According to a fidelity and casualty company $1,905,515,398 was expended for wages 
in the United States in the years 1899 to 1903. Under the policies issued on this wage 
expenditure as a basis there were reported 185,088 accidents. Assuming that five 
hundred dollars can be safely taken as the average annual wage of each person (which 
is probably correct), this expenditure of nearly two billion would represent the 
employment of 3,811,030 persons for one year. Setting this against the accidents, we 
find that one person in twenty (accurately 1 in 20.59) is injured annually. The total 
number of wage-earners in all callings is about twenty million. Applying the rate of 1 
in 20 to only half this number, for precaution’s sake, and we conclude that the annual 
number of casualties must be at least 500,000. 


Cruel Indifference and What it Costs 


HE sin of this killing and mutilation fails to strike home because our battles of peace 

are fought not ina single spot, but from ocean to ocean. A boiler explosion in Omaha 
may blow twenty men to atoms, but its hair-raising details, fully reported though 
they may be in the local newspapers, hardly stir a ripple of interest in New York. 
If we could concentrate in a single day all the industrial accidents of a year the five 
hundred thousand victims of our cruel indifference would plead eloquently for legislative 
action. The San Francisco earthquake, which sent a throb of sympathy around the 
world, would glow white and benign when compared with the red blood of that 
nauseating imaginary day. 

The shame of it all lies in the admission that much of this slaughter is not only 
unnecessary but a distinct economical loss. It means a diminution of national 
wealth. Mr. George F. McNeill, now president of the International Underwriters’ 
Association of America, states that in Massachusetts ‘‘ the loss sustained by fire is about 
one-half of the total loss (by accident) to both sexes from twenty to seventy years 
of age in all gainful occupations.”’ On this basis, taking the average of five years, Dr. 
Josiah Strong places the annual loss by fire at $174,000,000, which means that our 
industrial bloodshed costs us $348,000,000 yearly. This agrees fairly well with poor- 
relief statistics. Our charitable institutions place the cost of maintaining a pauper 
throughout his natural life at about six thousand dollars. If only one in ten of the five 
hundred thousand victims of industrial accidents is totally incapacitated, it seems 
that public and private charities are called on every year to contract for the payment 
of $300,000,000 in the future. Kill a workman and you curtail the productivity of an 
industry; cut off his arm or destroy his eyesight and you accomplish the same result, 
besides throwing him on the community for support. 

More frightful statistics are furnished by the railroads than by any form of American 
activity, not because more people are killed on the railroads, but merely because the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission keeps and publishes 
a very complete record of the lives that are lost and the 
flesh that is lacerated in order that we may travel in fast 
trains. In the year ending June 30, 1907, 5000 persons 
were killed and 76,286 were injured by our railroads, a 
stupendous total of 81,286—about twenty-five times as 
many as the killed and wounded in the 2651 engagements 
of the Philippine War, lasting three years and three 
months. We might have carried on that Philippine con- 
flict for eighty years before the carnage of the railroads 
for a single year would have been equaled. 

That much of this death-dealing and maiming is 
wickedly unnecessary may be inferred from the reduction 
of accidents on a great railway system immediately 
following the general introduction of block signals and 
safety appliances. In 1907 the accident list of this railroad 
exhibited a total of 1209 dead and injured; in 1906, the 
number was 2097—figures all the more significant because 
during 1907 there was an increase of 2.66 per cent. in tons 
of freight carried one mile on the road, nearly 18 per cent. 
in passengers carried one mile, more than 10 per cent. in 
the total train mileage, and nearly 6 per cent. in the total 
car mileage. 


Every Train Exacts the Toll 


eS perils of railway travel are increasing instead of 
diminishing. In 1889, when the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission made its first report, there were in all 
704,783 railroad employees, of which army of men 22,000 
were killed and injured during the year. In 1905 there 
were 1,382,196 railroad employees, whose ranks were de- 
pleted by 70,194. Stated more simply, this means that, 
although not twice as many are employed now as there 
were in 1889, over three times as many casualties occur. 
Out of every twenty men engaged in railroading, one must 
die or come to harm. It has been gruesomely computed 
that a railroad mail clerk stands about twenty chances to 
one of ending the year with a whole skin. The odds for 
the engineer in the cab are less favorable. His chances are 
9 to 1 that he will not be injured, and 120 to 1 that he will 
not be killed in a twelvemonth. When he pulls wide the 
throttle lever in the cab, passengers, conductor, porters, 
brakemen, baggage handlers, express clerks, the boy who 
calls out the latest magazines, track walkers, men sta- 
tioned at crossings and waving red, white and green flags, 
crews of freight trains sidetracked for a flying express, 
switchmen and yardmen—in a word, every man, woman 
and child on the train and on the road is held in the 
trembling hand of railway destiny. It is not strange that 
Mr. J. J. Hill, himself a railway official, is reputed to have 
said:‘‘ Every time I undertake a railroad journey I wonder 
whether it is to be my last.’”’ Yet he spoke only from the 
passenger’s standpoint. 

Proportionately, we kill three times as many railway 
employees as English roads kill, and injure five times as 
many; we kill two and a half times as many and injure 
five times as many as Germany kills and injures. When 
Germany has declared that 53 per cent. of her railway 
accidents are avoidable, despite all her official care, how 
can we explain away the thousands who are bruised, 
crushed and killed on American roads? 

Clearly, we need some vigorous Governmental super- 
vision. The Interstate Commerce Commission has more 
than once recommended Congressional action of some 
kind. The compulsory employment of safety devices is 
not unprecedented. Indeed, it is because of legislative 
intervention that the automatic coupler and the air brake 
are now used on every road. When the automatic coupler 
was introduced in 1897, the number of accidents due to 
coupling dropped from 2500 to 1693. 


Two Killed, Five Hurt Every Working-Day 


zee complete than the railway reports of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the records of the coal- 
producing States at least are sufficiently voluminous to 
give one a glimpse of the conditions that prevail through- 
out all American mines. Mr. Frederick L. Hoffman, a 
well-known insurance statistician, has made aspecial study 
of coal-mine accidents—a study which leads him to fix the 
number of coal-miners killed at 2078 for the year 1906, and 
the number for the decade ending 1906 at 16,273, with the 
grim reservation that these latter figures fall short by 
several thousand of the actual number killed. He ven- 
tures the opinion that ‘‘ with the reasonable attention to 
approved methods of safeguarding the lives of coal-miners, 
a rate of 2 per 1000 should not be exceeded in the United 
States. According to earlier returns such a rate was 
seldom exceeded in the past, and for illustration, in 1897, 
out of 19 coal-producing States, nine returned a fatality 
rate of 2 or less per 1000.” The fatal accident rate of 3.16 
per 1000 for the entire coalfield in 1906, and 3.44 per 1000 
in 1905, seems to bear out John Mitchell’s assertion that, 
in the anthracite mines alone, two are killed and five 
injured every working-day in the year. 

All this is not wholly due to the spectacular cave-in, 
whose thrilling details fill columns in the newspapers until 
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the men are rescued alive or their limp bodies dug out for 
their families to identify and bury; nor is it due even 
to fire damp or the foolish handling of dynamite. The 
changed methods of mining, the employment of illiterate 
foreigners, the antiquated mining laws, the greater depth 
at which mines are now worked, the introduction of coal- 
cutting machinery, the great haste in producing coal, and 
lastly, sheer carelessness on the part of the miners them- 
selves, have all combined to pile up the dead. 

In the annual report of the chief inspector of mines for 
Ohio, George Harrison, for the year ending December 31, 
1906, we find this serious indictment: ‘‘Indisputable 
evidence is gathered that a very large percentage of 
accidents is due to the indifference of mine bosses and 
superintendents as to the safety of employees, and in some 
cases itis very questionable if it does not amount to culpa- 
ble or criminal negligence. It may also be said that the 
suicidal recklessness and the undisciplined, unsustainable 
actions of employees is another fruitful source from which 
many accidents are directly or indirectly traceable. Many 
mine bosses and superintendents, while realizing and 
admitting that it is their duty to see the working-places of 
the miners at least every alternate day or oftener, and to 
examine them properly and look to the safety of men in 
all parts of the mine, will frankly acknowledge that they 
do not do so, and that on account of their being absorbed 
in the eager race of competition to produce more and 
cheaper coal than their neighbor, their duties of looking 
after the interior of the mine and the safety of employees 
are secondary considerations.” 

As a matter of economic necessity ignorant foreigners 
must be employed in the mines, because thoroughly 
skilled men cannot be obtained in sufficient numbers. 
The difficulty can be avoided by education and intelligent 
supervision. On this point the words of John E. Roderick, 
Chief of Mines of Pennsylvania, are illuminating: 

‘“Who is responsible for this great loss of life? The 
reports of the inspectors show clearly that over fifty per 
cent. of the employees, especially the miners and loaders, 
are men who cannot understand the language of this 
country and are ignorant of the dangers that surround 
them. It would be a most humane act if the foreigners 
could be prevented from working in the mines until they 
have acquired at least the rudiments of the English lan- 
guage, unless they can be put to work with competent men 
of their own nationality. Itis my opinion that a foreman 
who allows incompetent foreigners to work together who 
do not understand the English language should be held 
guilty of manslaughter in case of fatal accident to any of 
these men. The dangers cannot be entirely eliminated; 
but they can be lessened greatly if the common and well- 
known precautions are taken.” 


The Cost of Coal in Flesh and Blood 


Gyo with the corresponding European con- 
ditions again brings home our culpable indifference. 
Briefly, there are twice as many fatalities among American 
coal-miners as among English, the proportion being 2.64 
here to 1.27. Fifty years ago five men in every thousand 
perished in English mines. The introduction of safety 
appliances and a more vigorous governmental inspection 
have reduced that ratio to 1.40. 

That our Government is at last stirring is evidenced by 
the investigations which are now being conducted for the 
United States Geological Survey under the direction of 
Mr. J. A. Holmes. The Survey has begun a series of 
striking experiments for the purpose of definitely ascer- 
taining the safety of the various powders and dynamites 
discharged in the presence of fire damp and coal gas. 
Explosives able to withstand the tests will be branded 
“‘permissible explosives” and their use will be urged. 
English miners, however, are compelled, and not merely 
urged, to use ‘‘permissible explosives.’’ They are also 
restricted to a limited charge. In our coal-mining States 
protective regulations for the use of blasting materials 
are few. Indeed, in many States no attempt is made to 
control the kind of powder employed. Belgium supports 
the most admirably-conducted experimental station. The 
work there performed consists largely in studying gases 
issuing from an abandoned mine. Ina test of safety lamps 
at the Belgian station, performed for Mr. Clarence Hall, 
one of our Survey officials, it was demonstrated that the 
lamp commonly found in American mines is the most 
dangerous made, because it is unable always to prevent 
ignition of the gas. A self-igniting lock lamp made in 
Germany proved the best. 

Besides the study of powders and gases, the United 
States Survey is also testing rescue apparatus. Sometimes 
the men who succumb to gas explosions could be saved if a 
rescue party was able to reach them immediately. 

So far we have glanced only at the coal mines. The 
list of dead is further swollen if we add the depressing tolls 
of iron, copper, gold and silver diggings, and of the stone 
quarries. But how many we may add no man can say with 
certainty. Some time ago John Mitchell, while president 
of the United Mine Workers, stated that coal-mining was 
no more dangerous than other forms of mining. Thirty 
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States of the Union are mining States. Of these, : 
keep records of their dead and injured miners. In the 
fifteen States 5986 miners were killed in 1904; in the oth 
fifteen, Mr. Mitchell estimates the killed at 2000, t 
maimed at 4000. In an average year 11,968, or rough 
12,000 men, will either die or come to harm in the iro 
gold, silver, copper, lead and coal mines and in the quarr 
of the United States. ! 

When we leave the railroads and mines and begin: 
search for casualties in factories we tread on less certa 
ground. Imperfect as they are, mining statisties a 
commendably full when compared with the dearth 
similar information obtainable for other callings. Wee 
only approximate, carefully avoiding any tendeney | 
magnify a condition in itself sufficiently terrible, and basi; 
our conclusions, so far as possible, on facts. | 


One Hundred Thousand Yearly Mangled in Mills 


See of these facts were unearthed in 1899 by th 
York Bureau of Labor. The Bureau noted as 
possible the accidents which occurred in a space of 
months. It was only a spasmodic attempt. Its fin 
are so imperfect that no very trustworthy theory ¢ 
built upon them. Yet that all too brief investi 
hampered as it was by factory proprietors who sov 
conceal the true conditions, revealed 1847 injuries 
tained during the three months in question by 4 
employees. It may be assumed, therefore, that i 
entire year 7388 operatives must have been mang 
machinery, a rate of 16.33 per thousand. Defecti 
these statistics are, defective because the accident 1 
some dangerous trades was preposterously lower t 
rate in comparatively safe vocations and because 
accidents were never reported, at least they afford a 
for the computation of casualty statistics for the m 
ical and manufacturing industries of the United § 
According to Mr. Arthur R. Reeve, it would follow fr 
the New York Bureau investigation that, if the prop 
of 16.33 per thousand is to be maintained througho 
country, 115,000 accidents must occur every year 
the 7,000,000 men and women employed in the manu 
turing and mechanical trades alone. In order to 
this figure Mr. Reeve has compared it with the sta 
gathered in foreign countries where rigorous Govern 
control of factories prevails. Taking Germany, fo 
ple, where these things are ordered with true Tew 
thoroughness, and placing the very exhaustive fig 
be found in German reports side by side with this e 
of 115,000, we find that it is ridiculously low. In Ge 
the ratio of deaths is 38.3 per thousand, despite 
greater precaution taken to safeguard the workman 
despite Government control. Evidently the New 
Bureau’s ratio of 16.33 per thousand for a country 
few care how many are torn by machinery, a rate 
higher than 38.3 per thousand must surely prevail. 
incredible that a difference in favor of New Yor 
exist. Indeed, the figures for railways and mines 
something like accuracy prevails point to the contra 


Caught in Machinery 


Oy THE accidents which play the greater part i 
ghastly tragedy of modern industry, perhaps 
which is popularly known as being “‘ caught in machine 
takes the leading part. At all events, Mr. Reeve estimi 
that 30 per cent. of the factory accidents are of this 
basing his statement on a record of 612 accidents. 
Read the reports of any State in which factory i 
ors are employed, and you will find shocking inciden 
plenty. In Rhode Island’s report of factory ins 
for 1907 several pages are filled with pitiful chroni 
These hideous incidents are drawn from the 
trades. They find their counterpart in any mill v 
moving machinery is employed. Only too frequen’ 
factory is a torture chamber where blood is coined 
dollars. A belt ina machine shop snaps; the broke 
may lash a man like a whip, as it flies off the pulley. 
belts can be protected. The fly-wheel of an engine 
worked far beyond its capacity in order that fa 
machinery may do more work bursts with the effect 
12-inch shell loaded with a high explosive. A partial a 
incomplete record for 1906 showed 17 men killed an 
seriously injured from this cause alone in 77 such @ 
sions. A parallel to accidents of this nature is to be f 
in the explosion of boilers crammed with steam 
bursting pressure. A little paper called the Locom 
has kept a record of such accidents. It found that in 
383 persons were killed and 505 injured in the U 
States by boiler explosions alone. It furthermore 
the significant statement that the number of killed 
United States should not exceed forty a year, wher 
total roll is ten times that number. When it is cons! 
that the population, of America is not fifty per 
greater than it is in Great Britain, and that the avera 

for the last twenty-two years in that country is 28 k 
and 60 injured, it would seem that even 40 a ye 
(Continued on Page 31) i 


noons in spring when the sky 

looks like a great turquoise 

1 the air is filled with a won- 
ial golden haze. Switching a 
int bamboo stick, his eyes smiling from sheer good health, 
1 his soul at peace, the young man swung from the gay, 
wded avenue to the quiet of the sidestreet. There was 
le chance at this hour that Arthur Keveney would be at 
me, but the fact that Keveney owned an automobile 
de the few steps easily worth the while. 
3ut to the surprise and delight of young Latham, the 
yator boy “‘believed”’ that Keveney was at home and 
Kveney’s servant confirmed the suspicion. Latham 
end his friend stretched out in a deep chair before 
} open hearth, his feet resting on the brass fender. 
“he visitor leisurely laid his hat and cane on the table. 
ello, Arthur,’ he said, pulling at his gloves, 
hy so gloomy?” 
feveney continued to gaze moodily into the 
uless hearth. “Oh, is that you, Ned?” he asked. 
Tye got a great idea, Arthur. Have you any- 
fig on for to-night?” 
{eyeney turned his foot on the fender and gazed 
his silk-clad ankle bone with much the same 
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I don’t know,” he sighed. “TI really don’t 
aw. I promised mother to go out to dine with 
« at Mamaroneck to-night, and that means 
ht Helen Martin is coming to dinner, too.” 
jatham lit a cigarette and leaned against the 
1itel with his back to the fireplace so that he 
»9<ed down on his friend. 

Sort of hard on the girl,’ he said. 
iarsion?” 
Beeney nodded. ‘It’s bad enough for her to have to 
d the winter in the country with a sick aunt, but to be 
tught over to our place in the hope that she and I will 
j.nto each other’s arms is a little too much.” 

Such a nice girl, too,” Latham said. ‘‘Why don’t 
i ? ” 

eveney partially roused himself from his lethargy. 
hy don’t Imarry Helen Martin? Because, in the first 
‘e, she probably wouldn’t have me if I asked her, and 
he second place, I don’t want to marry anybody. If I 
ated to marry, as a general proposition, I should cer- 
ly try to marry Helen Martin. She has beauty and 
‘ns and a great deal of charm and very few relatives — 
fact, everything a wife should and should not have 
pt money, and I’ve got all we need of that.’”’ Keveney 
ued himself up to the edge of the chair and began a 
mde to the fire-dogs. ‘‘ But why should I marry? Look 
shese rooms—best bachelor apartment in New York. 
| married I should have to have a whole house on the 
a, side of Central Park and a big place in the country, 
| Td have about one hundred servants to look after. 
iv, Ihave one man—and he’s not a real man ? 

I think Simmons is a very good man,’ Latham inter- 
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Of course, he’s a good man—no better—but that’s 
evuse he’s not human, just a machine. I’ve had Sim- 
aus for years and I don’t even know if he’s married. He 
av have a family of thirteen boys, for all I know. And 
is another thing against marriage. Just think of the 
esonsibility of children—picking out governesses and 
hols for them, and, when that’s over, you’ve got to pick 
colleges, and then you’ve got to pick out clubs and 
iss and husbands for them. That settles it—I will not 
» with mother and Helen to-night. Why should I even 
these chances? What was your idea?” 
My present idea is that you should go to Mamaroneck 
n take on a little responsibility.”’ 
eveney shook his head. ‘‘ No,” he said, 
What was your other idea?”’ 
‘My other idea,” said Latham, proud of having done 
isuty and smiling with apparent pleasure at the thought, 
tather new. Quite a spirit of adventure about it. Do 
remember Paula Le Roy—show-girl for a time last 
ser at the Casino?”’ 
eveney nodded. ‘‘Even her name sounds like an 
denture. What’s the matter with Paula?” 
Vaudeville—going into vaudeville.” 

ink of that! Isn’t that a rather serious step for a 
Ihe was blonde? She was blond?” 


“absolutely 


tham was becoming a little annoyed and showed it. 

rtainly, she was and is blond,” he snapped, ‘‘and she 
bitious and wants to get out of the show-girl class. 

has a very serious side to her.” 

eveney sat back in his chair and resumed his former 

otion of complete ease. “Ned,” he asked, ‘‘did you 

call in a specialist for that trouble of seeing only 
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the serious side of these butterflies 
of stage? Really—it’s growing on 
you.” 

Latham disregarded this last remark 
and with an unusual show of enthu- 
siasm continued. ‘‘ Now, vaudeville 
is not so easy as some people think. A girl has to get new 
songs, have them orchestrated, buy special clothes, hire a 
leader for a week or two until she gets easy, and then she 
has to find an engagement at some out-of-the-way place 
where she can try her act on for a week and where the 
managers can see her. Now, Paula Le Roy has got an 
engagement down at a little town on the end of Staten 
Island. She opens to-night, and I thought it would be 
rather good fun to run down and see her and then bring 
her back to supper. No?” 

Keveney looked up at Latham, drew in his lips and 
slowly shook his head. 

“T’ve heard of men going to Borneo to search for an 
orchid, and I actually knew a chap who went to some hot 
alkali district out West to dig for the hind leg of a masto- 
don; but going to see a lady, a lady named Paula Le Roy 
at that, make her début in vaudeville on Staten Island has 
Peary, Nansen, the Duke of the Abruzzi and all the other 
explorers beaten a mile. When do we start?”’ 


It was well me eight fo) ‘clock ened Kevenoyi s Bieioning 
automobile drew up in front of the Palace Theatre, and 
the welcome accorded it by a throng of small boys and 
half-grown loafers was as sincere and boisterously en- 
thusiastic as the unique occasion demanded. Mrs. 
Springer, wife of the manager of the Palace Theatre, as 
well as its treasurer and ticket-seller, saw the approach 
of the automobile from aiar and hurried from her glass 
box-office to the curbstone to welcome her guests from 
the metropolis. She was a stout, square-built woman, 
who wore gold-rimmed eyeglasses and smiled continu- 
ally. “‘Glad to see you, gentlemen,” she puffed. ‘‘ Miss 
Le Roy said you were coming. Walk in.” 

Keveney suggested paying for their admission, but 
the manager’s wife only laughed at the idea and bowed 
them through the little door and past the old man who 
was taking tickets. The place had been built for a 
skating-rink, and, although fairly clean, was bare and 
very dismal looking, and the air was close and stuffy 
and ill-smelling. The narrow hall was crowded, and at 
the far end through the dim light the newcomers saw a 
small stage where moving pictures were being shown. 
Below the stage there was a man playing a piano. 

“T’ve got to go back to my box-office,”’ Mrs. Springer 
explained, ‘and sell tickets fora while. Will you come 
in with me, or will you watch the show and wait for 
Miss Le Roy’s turn? Such a sweet, pretty thing she 
is, and a wonderful dresser—and to come all the way 
over to Staten Island to try on an act. It’s too bad 
Adolph isn’t here to look after you, but he’s playing 
the piano for the moving pictures. There are seats 
reserved for you down in front.” 

Latham decided that he wanted to see the moving 
pictures and hear Adolph play the accompanying music, 
but Keveney accepted Mrs. Springer’s invitation and 
followed her into the little box-office. While the mana- 
ger’s wife sold tickets to a few boys who had been 
waiting for her return the young man climbed up on a 
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high stool and looked curiously 
about the walls at the ticket 
racks and the many signed pho- 
tographs of past and present 
favorites of the vaudeville stage. 
The little line at the box-office window soon came to an 
abrupt end, and, with no more money in sight, Mrs. 
Springer turned to her guest and beamed on him through 
the gold-rimmed eyeglasses. ‘‘ Not much of a theatre, I 
suppose you're thinking,” she said. 

Keveney raised his hand in protest. 

“Oh, I know,” the woman said. ‘ Adolph and I worked 
on Broadway long before we came here. We didn’t always 
live on Staten Island; no, indeed.” 

“But you like it?’’ Keveney asked. 

The woman picked up a pack of stiff pasteboard tickets 
and let them run slowly through her pudgy fingers, so 
that they formed a little pile on the glass window-ledge. 
With her eyes still on the tickets, she smiled and nodded. 

“Yes, we like it—pretty well. It isn’t just the life we 
were accustomed to, you know. Adolph was a piano- 
player for a music-publishing house and I used to compose 
a little—and play, too. I wrote ‘Mated and Parted,’ and 
‘Gone Astray.’ Yes, I wrote ’em both—words and music. 
You didn’t know that when I first met you, did you?” 

Keveney shook his head. 

Mrs. Springer shoved one of the pasteboard tickets 
through the little opening in the window and tossed a 
quarter into the money box. ‘“‘ But there is more money 
in this,” she went on, still smiling. ‘It would be all 
right for Adolph and myself over there. The white 
lights and Broadway were good enough for us, but there 
are three kids growing up and they’ve got to be looked 
after, and then the air over here is much better for them.” 

“But you and your husband come to New York very 
often?’’ Keveney asked. 

The woman shook her head reflectively. ‘‘ Not so 
often. You see it’s something of a jaunt. There’s the 
railroad to St. George and the long ferry ride and the trip 
uptown. It takes time, and we give two showsa day, and 
there’s generally a rehearsal in the morning—and then it’s 
hard to get help here, sometimes, so I often have to do the 
scrubbing. We try to keep the place clean. Go look for 
yourself.’”” And Mrs. Springer smilingly pushed back the 
door that opened into the theatre. ‘‘ Your friend will be 
missing you. Come out after the intermission and Adolph 
will take you back of the scenes. I want you to look us 
over thorough, and see what a good housekeeper [ am.”’ 

Keveney joined Latham in the front row, and in a 
desultory way watched a lightning-sketch artist draw 
caricatures of public men on a blackboard, and as a finish 
to his act the artist did a drawing with color crayons of a 
lake scene in the mountains and labeled it ‘‘ Moonlight.”’ 
He was a middle-aged man, with a shiny frock coat which 
was very short and altogether too tight, and his trousers 
were too short, too, and bagged at the knees. When he 
had finished ‘‘ Moonlight” he glanced down at the two 
well-dressed young men in the front row and made a funny 
little formal bow to them in response to their applause, 
which was perhaps more vigorous than the picture seemed 
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to deserve. After the lightning-sketch artist had dis- 
appeared from view, a sheet was lowered and Elaine 
Audobon, a slight, hollow-cheeked girl, with short 
straw-colored hair and her waist decorated with a mass 
of cheap jewelry, took her place at the side of the stage 
and sang sentimental ballads, which were illustrated 
by highly-colored pictures thrown on the sheet. Miss 
Audobon was followed by a Spanish dancer, who, clad 
in a very frayed and very soiled scarlet dress, stamped 
her red satin slippers and twisted and gyrated about 
the stage, which was all too small for the purpose. 
When the dance was over, Springer, the manager, 
arose from the piano, which was accepted by the audi- 
ence as a sign that the first part of the performance 
was at an end. 

Keveney and Latham followed the general exodus 
to the door, where they found Mrs. Springer and 
Adolph waiting for them. 

“T’d like to take you back of the scenes,” the man- 
ager said after the visitors had expressed their formal 
appreciation of the performance. “‘It’ll strike you as 
funny after those Broadway theatres.” 

The young men found that this particular “ behind 
the scenes” was a very small space divided from the 
rest of the hall by some cheap drapery thrown over a 
canvas partition; the stage was a platform of rough 
boards, and the only dressing-room, which was devoted 
to the women, was a flimsy affair made of scantling 
and reaching but half-way to the smoke-begrimed 
ceiling. Miss Paula Le Roy, looking particularly 
beautiful and regal and entirely out of place in an 
exquisite creation of lace and chiffon, topped by a won- 
derful hat of flamingo-pink tulle, stood as far apart 
from her fellow-artists as the very limited space would 
permit. The Spanish dancer and the young blond girl, 
who had sung the illustrated songs, had retired to the 
dressing-room, but the cartoonist stood leaning against the 
edge of the platform. At his side there was a short flight of 
broad steps leading to the stage and on these two women 
sat. One was young and pretty, with bright, smiling eyes, 
fyll lips, a well-rounded throat, and a plump, well-turned 
ngure. The other was very much older, with a face that, 
in comparison to the young woman, seemed particularly 
hard, and yet the two were unmistakably sisters. The 
elder was dressed in the clothes of a boy. Over the thin, 
flat-chested, narrow-hipped figure she wore a black velvet 
coat and knickerbockers, black stockings and low dancing 
shoes. The younger, and pretty one, was dressed as a girl 
in a low-cut bodice and short skirt of cheap yellow satin. 
At the appearance of Latham and Keveney the two women 
and the cartoonist stopped talking and the younger girl 
smoothed the short yellow skirt farther over her knees. 
The space was so small that every one was within a few 
feet of every one else. 

Miss Le Roy shook her head dismally at her friends and 
glanced at her gown of cobweb texture and then at the 
very rough surroundings. The ex-show-girl at once began 
an earnest whispered conversation with Latham, and 
Keveney followed the manager to the little group at the 
steps. 

“Mr. Keveney—that’s right, isn’t it—Keveney?”’ 

Keveney bowed. 

“‘T want you to shake hands with the Lazelle Sisters.” 
The younger girl rose and held out her hand. 

“This is Miss Mae Lazelle,” and then the manager 
turned to the sister still sitting on the steps—‘‘ Miss 
Mettie Lazelle. Two splendid little dancers, as you'll 
see later. This is Mr. Marshall Doyle, the lightning- 
sketch artist you saw in the first part.” 

“What name, please?”’ the artist asked, putting his 
hand to hisear. ‘‘ Didn’t quite get it. Justa little trouble 
in this left ear.”’ 

“Keveney,” the manager said, raising his voice — 
“ Keveney.” 

The cartoonist nodded. ‘‘Good old name—any relation 
to the Keveneys of Yorkshire. I’m a Yorkshire man 
myself. My father often used to hunt with the Keveneys. 
I wasn’t in this business always—bless your soul—no.”’ 

Miss Mae Lazelle glanced from the cartoonist to 
Keveney, and, with a smile of understanding, stifled a 
yawn. 

It was not often the cartoonist met young men of the 
great world and so he hurried on. ‘‘ You seemed to like 
that sketch, ‘Moonlight.’ I suppose I’ve drawn that 
picture a thousand times, but I thought I did it pretty well 
to-night—rather better than usual. I sold the original of 
that picture, in oil, for twenty pounds. Pretty good pay, 
eh?” 

‘Splendid!’ Keveney answered. ‘‘I should think it 
would have paid you better to stick to oil.” 

The cartoonist scratched his chin and then slowly shook 
his head. ‘‘Too uncertain,” he said; ‘‘all right when I 
was a young blade, but when you marry a woman used to 
all the luxuries in the world you must look for the sure 
money.” 

“Ts your wife English, too?’”’ Keveney asked, with polite 
interest. 

“‘Indeed she is that—never been to America in her life.”’ 
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The two women and Keveney looked up suddenly. 
For a moment the older woman, with pursed lips and 
smiling eyes, continued to stare at him. ‘‘And you sup- 
port her over there?” she asked—‘‘send her money?” 

The man looked at the woman and then at the others in 
evident surprise. ‘‘Send her money? Of course I send her 
money —for twelve years and never a sight of her. But I 
married her, didn’t I? I hold out ten dollars a week for 
myself—clothes is extra—and I send her the balance.” 

Mae Lazelle shook her pretty head and smiled broadly 
at Keveney and then at the cartoonist. 

“You're a good thing,”’ she said; ‘for sure, you’re a 
good thing.” 

The man smiled and shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ That’s 
right,” he said, “‘that’sright. I’m a good thing as you say, 
but—but, well, I like it.” 

“Do you stop out here,’ Mettie Lazelle asked, ‘ 
you go to town every night?”’ 

“Oh, it’s the big town for me,” the artist chuckled. 
es There’s always something doing there. It’s a tough 
trip, but the only restaurant here is not up to the standard, 
eh? I saw you there after the matinée to-day.” 

Mettie Lazelle shook her head at the memory. ‘Did 
you try that mutton?” her sister asked. ‘It certainly 
had got by the age limit, all right.” 

Springer turned to Keveney and laughed. ‘‘ These 
Broadway artists get awful particular when they play 
Staten Island. Will you come out in front? I’m going to 
beat the box again.” 

Keveney and Latham returned to their seats and 
watched another series of moving pictures, while Springer 
pounded out an olla podrida of marches, ragtime melodies, 
waltzes and apparently anything that came into his head. 
Then with high, metallic voices the Lazelle sisters sang 
several coon songs, ending with an old-fashioned clog 
dance, and Miss Le Roy followed with what the program 
announced as ‘‘the most refined musical act on the vaude- 
ville stage.” The object of their outing was over, and as 
there seemed to be no particular reason for the two young 
men to remain they. left their seats, and having paid their 
respects to Mrs. Springer in the box-office went out to the 
sidewalk. 

““Whew!” Latham sighed. ‘“ Wasn’t it awful? And to 
think of breathing that kind of air twice a day, and all 
the year round, at that!”’ 

Keveney nodded his head and drew a long breath of the 
pure, fresh air intohislungs. “‘ Awful!” hesaid. “It’s bad 
enough to come over here in an automobile for one mad 
night, but just imagine those Lazelle girls making the trip 
to this forsaken village every day, rain or shine, and going 
back at night.” 

“And not going back to much at that, probably,” 
Latham added... 

“Springer told me that he gave thirty-five dollars for 
the pair of them, and you can’t live very near the centre of 
the town for that—not New York town, anyhow.” 

The two young men climbed into the waiting automobile, 
lighted their cigars, and proceeded to make themselves as 
comfortable as possible until the arrival of Miss Le Roy. 

It so happened that the ambitious show-girl and the 
Lazelle sisters left the stage-door at the same time and as 
a result’ reached the sidewalk together. Miss Le Roy 
stopped for a moment to wish her sisters in art good-night, 
and Keveney and Latham got out of the car and joined 
the little group. 

“Why not let.us take you over?’’ Keveney suggested to 
Miss Mettie Lazelle. ‘‘I wish you would—there’s lots of 
room for all of us.” 


‘or do 
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The girl looked up at him as if she doubted th 
was quite in earnest, and then smiled and held 
hand. Even if she had met few men like Keven 
Latham, she knew the type just as well as she kney 
Paula Le Roy type, and just as well as she knew 
there was nothing in common between their liv 
the lives of a pair of hard-working, underpaid girls y 
did a sister act in cheap vaudeville houses. 4 

“Thank you very much,” she said, “but I thi 
we'd better run for the cars.” The woman to 

sister’s arm, and, nodding to the group, started 
but Keveney blocked her way. In the dull light o 
street lamps the younger woman looked even 
and prettier than she had when she was made 
the stage, but the face of Mettie Lazelle was 
and the eyes looked tired and there were hea 
under them. From the bleached hair to the 
shoes, the poverty of the woman’s clothes as well 
body seemed to cry out forsympathy. Keveney ti 
to the younger woman. 

““Won’t you make your sister come?” he urgi 

“Come on, Mettie,’”’ the girl said. ‘ Don’t 
you don’t like automobiles just because you've ne 
been in one. A regular chauffeur could never fin 
joint, but the gentlemen can drop us at the Su 
Please let’s go for a ride, Mettie.” 

A moment later Mettie Lazelle was rel 
crowded into the back of the automobile, wh 
sat next to Keveney, who drove the car. 
boisterous farewells of Mrs. Springer the auto 

shot out into the darkness, and the girl by Kevene 
clasped her gloveless hands, uttered a sigh and settle 
into the leather seat. ‘‘It’s great, ain’t it?” she w 
“T always sort of knew I’d like it.” 

Keveney nodded and smiled at the pretty face. 
night breeze had already brought a flush to the pale che 
and was blowing little wisps of brown hair across the ey 
grown big with excitement. 

oeiL Ir let her out,” he said, ‘‘as soon as we get beyon 
town.” 

“Sure,” she said. ‘I'd like to go real fast—onal 

In the distance they could see the lights of a trair 
its way to St. George. The girl raised her small, 
hand and shook it at the passing cars. ‘‘ Not to 
she laughed, “‘ not to-night.’ 

“T should think that it would be much easier for ¥ 
Keveney said, “‘to live here rather than to take the ul 
over every day, especially as you have to come so earl} 
the matinées.”’ 

The girl did not answer at once, but looked back at 
sister, who was talking earnestly with Latham and 
Le Roy. 

“Ves,” she said, “‘it would be better—a whole lot be 
The boarding-houses aren’t all bad in these small 
and it would save the travel at night—that’s the | 
part of it. But Mettie has a flat in New York tha 
takes by the year, and so whenever we play in the neigh 
hood it’s a good deal cheaper for us to run in.” 

“ After all,’’ Keveney said, “it’s pretty good tog 
some place called home, isn’t it?” 

The girl glanced up at the young man and then ow 
the long shaft of white light before them. ‘“‘ Yes, I § 
that’s right,’ she said, and then, lowering her voit 
almost a whisper: ‘‘ Mettie got married when she w 
oh, awful young and she has a son—Gussie. He liv 
New York and Mettie really keeps the place for hi 
more of a home for Gussie, you see, than Mettie and 
Of course, we’re on the road a lot.” 

“‘T understand,’ Keveney said. ‘‘ How old is Gus 

“Gussie? Gussie’s eighteen, I reckon, but then 
the one man in the family, and of course being Me 
only child 

“How about the father?” Keveney internu 

The girl smiled. ‘‘Mettie’s husband? He quit ear 
the game. He wasa bad one, all right.” 

‘“‘T beg your pardon,’’ Keveney said; ‘‘I had no idea.” 

Miss Lazelle shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ Don’t 
it. How could you have any idea? Mettie’s al 
She has the kid and she hasn’t time to worry over 
band. It takes all we can make to buy Gussie a home 
cigarettes and keep him dressed up like a prince.” 

“T don’t know much about the business,” Kev 
said, ‘‘ but I should think that you could make more mone) 
in comic opera. No?” 

“Meaning me?” and the girl pointed to herself, 
team ?”’ 

“Why—you, I suppose.” 

Once more the girl glanced back at her sister, and 
leaned over against Keveney. “Last spring, W 
were working with a combination, I was offered 
week to go with a Chicago summer show. Fifty 
little Mae, would you believe it?” 

“Fine!” Keveney said. ‘‘ Didn’t you take it?” 

The girl looked up with wonder in her eyes. 

“Take it?” she repeated. ‘Take it, and split 
sketch and tell Mettie that she was a has-been—th al 
pipes were rusty and her shape was shrunk, and that! 
poor, dear face had too many lines worried into it? 


ia to go back to New York and sit in the flat and fold her 
hands and wait for remittances from the candy kid whom 
taught everything she knows? No, Mr. Keveney, I 
% tell her that. Mettie and I are regular, not stage 
sisters. We went right on for thirty-five a week, and you 
ean take my word for it, before I hand her the hook and 
take away her chance to work for Gussie, we ‘ll be in a one- 
ring circus washing down the animal cages.” 
i Keveney stirred uneasily in his seat. “Of course,” he 
said, “T didn’t quite grasp the real situation. I suppose 
['m a little dull.” 
' Once more the girl leaned over toward Keveney, 
brushed her shoulder against his and turned her eyes on 
him in a glance that a mother might have vouchsafed a 
wayward child. The indignation had quite gone from her 
voice when she spoke again. “‘ Don’t you mind,” she said 
sonsolingly, ‘‘if you are a little dull about a sister act. 
(ll bet there’s lots of things you know that Mettie and I 
never heard of.” 
' There was a sudden slowing down in the speed and the 
zar swept across the open square in a long curve, and then 
solled slowly down the gangway to the sheltered decks of 
the ferryboat. Keveney and the girl turned in their seats 
and listened to the conversation of the others in the back 
of the car. Mettie Lazelle was telling them of her ex- 
deriences in some of the mining camps in which she and 
ier sister had played, and of still earlier days when they 
aad done a balancing act in a one-ring circus and sung in 
he “concert” after the show for an extra five dollars a 
week. She told them of how when Mae was only a child 
they had traveled in a wagon from one little town to 
mother, taking a few hours’ sleep whenever they could, 
wd some days playing in barns and others in open lots, 
ind how Mae passed the hat because she was so young and 
oretty; how the performance had frequently broken up 
im a riot, and how they had been stoned by the town 
aoodlums and often had to run for 
safety in their stage clothes. The 
Lazelles smiled at these recollections 
of those stormy days which were even 
worse than the present, but Paula 
Le Roy and her two men friends could 
hot quite see this humorous point of 
view. Perhaps it was that, in the 
ndolence of their lives, they could 
not appreciate that the present estate 
of the Lazelle sisters was so much 
better than it had been in the days of 
the wagon-show. It was no more 
vossible to listen to these stories of 
theearly trials and the hardships than 
+ was to look at the heavy shadows 
eo the deep lines they had drawn 
m the bloodless, prematurely old face 
bf the woman who told them and not 
lave a great wish to put out one’s 
and. But there was something in 
‘he manner of the Lazelle sisters, 
i certain rugged independence, a 
miling indifference to the face of 
idversity that lifted them far above 
surroundings, and to turn the 
‘thought of charity toward them into 
ords would have been a simple rude- 
They seemed to belong to that 
‘mall but very rich class who look 
inly for the crevices in a wall that 
eaches across their path, and in a 
vigsty see nothing but the fugi- 
ive flower that has pushed its head 
rough the muck to the clean air 
hat is above it. i 
When they had reached the New York side and were on 
heir way uptown, Keveney insisted that they should all 
0 to his rooms, where he had ordered supper. Latham 
idded his entreaties to those of his friend, but Miss Le Roy 
wrotested that her long trip and her first and arduous 
‘Xperience in vaudeville had made her fit only for bed, and 
Mettie Lazelle begged off on the excuse that her son 
vould be waiting for her at home and that she could not 
fa ive up one of the few opportunities she had of seeing him. 
ith much reluctance, Keveney dropped Miss Le Roy and 
atham at their different apartments and then took the 
Misses Lazelle to their home far over on the West Side. 
_ The home of the Lazelles was on one of those gloomy 
treets near the North River that are lined with old 
ree-story brick dwellings and high, narrow apartment 
‘ouses, the kind on which a great part of the money is 
pent on a fancifully-trimmed facade and much brasswork 
bout the doorway. 
“I wish you would come in,” the older Lazelle sister 
id. ‘It'll only be some beer and cheese sandwiches, but 
be like you to meet my boy, Gussie.” 
_ There seemed to be no adequate way for Keveney to 
, and so, although he was not sufficiently hungry to 
joy cheese sandwiches and although beer did not agree 
him at all, he accepted the invitation with alacrity 
dan apparent display of genuine pleasure. 


RZ KER, 


“You're a Good Thing,” 


The janitor had forgotten to light the hall lights, or 
perhaps they had been turned out for the night, but, in any 
case, Miss Lazelle gave the young man her hand, and the 
trio, laughing as they went, stumbled up four flights of 
narrow stairs, and, with the help of Keveney’s matches, 
opened the front door of the Lazelle flat. 

“Gussie’s probably tired and fallen asleep,” Mettie 
Lazelle explained to Keveney, as she led him to the sitting- 
room at the end of the narrow hallway. But Gussie was 
nowhere to be seen, and the two women went into their 
bedroom to take off their hats and for the moment left 
Keveney alone in his new surroundings. The sitting-room 
was very small and the air was close and had the damp 
smell peculiar to all over-crowded, ill-kept apartment 
houses. A few colored prints of women’s heads in gold 
frames hung against a wall-paper of yellow and scarlet 
roses. There were no globes to shade the lights from the 
four blazing gas-jets of the chandelier, and the glare threw 
into a sharper relief the contrast between the crude color 
of the new wall-paper and the faded rep curtains, the 
frayed green covers of the cheap furniture and the well- 
worn carpet. On the mantelshelf and standing in frames 
on the centre table were many photographs in costumes 
of the Lazelle sisters and their friends of the vaudeville 
stage. Keveney having made a tour of the room sat on a 
lounge, which was evidently used as a bed by night. 
Mettie came in patting the straw-colored wisps of hair 
over her forehead, and sat in a rocking-chair at the centre 
table directly under the blaze of yellow light. The sister 
followed a few minutes later and curled herself up on the 
far end of the lounge. There was a conspicuous silence 
while Mettie folded her hands and looked anxiously at the 
nickel alarm clock on the mantel. For the moment there 
seemed to be no particular topic of general interest. 

“‘T’m sorry about Gussie,’ Mettiesaid at last. ‘‘ You see, 
he runs around the corner to Regan’s for the supper after 


She Said; “ 


we get in—the beer is fresher that way and they make the 
sandwiches up new for him. I’d like to have you meet 
‘Gussie, too.” 

“T’m very sorry,’ Keveney said as impressively as he 
could. ‘‘ Your sister tells me that your son lives in town. 
I suppose he is in business here?”’ Mettie looked up again 
at the clock, pursed her thin, colorless lips, and shook her 
head. 

“No,” she said, “Gussie isn’t in business here—that is, 
not just now: Gussie seems to have hard luck. I guess 
they probably don’t understand the boy. He had a good 
job for a while as checker in a department store and he 
worked on the delivery wagons for a time, but business 
was bad and they laid off a good many, and of course, 
Gussie being new—and then he was usher for a while down 
at Miner’s Theatre, but I was glad when he quit that. 
There wasn’t much money in it and I’d rather keep him 
away from show business. I suppose you think it’s better 
for a boy to work though, don’t you?” 

Keveney nodded. 

“Yes, of course,” the woman went on dully. ‘I guess 
that’s right; keeps them off the street and away from the 
pool-rooms and such places. I don’t suppose you know of 
anything in your line of work. Now, if ” The 
woman’s dull eyes suddenly brightened at the thought and 
she looked up eagerly at her guest. 


For Sure, You're a Good Thing” 
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“You 
We got no right to 


“Why, Mettie,” the younger sister interrupted. 
oughtn’t to ask Mr. Keveney that. 
ask him any favors.” 

The light faded from the woman’s eyes as quickly as it 
had come, and raising both hands to her scrawny neck, 
she put her fingers between the collar of her shirtwaist and 
her throat, as if the linen band was choking her. ‘‘ That’s 
right,’’ she said slowly; “‘I beg your pardon. I didn’t 
think, but Gussie’s such a fine boy.” 

There was a slow shuffle of feet in the hallway; a young 
man with a brown derby hat pushed far back over his 
forehead and a dead cigarette hanging from his lips stood 
swaying in the doorway. He was very thin and anzemic- 
looking, with tow-colored hair and weak, watery blue eyes 
and colorless lips and cheeks. The younger sister sat on 
the lounge, gazing steadily at the newcomer; Mettie 
Lazelle walked to his side and tried to put her arm about 
his shoulders, but the young man pushed her away. 

“That’s all right,” he said. 

Mettie turned to Keveney. “This is my boy, Gussie. 
Gussie, this is a friend of ours, who brought us over from 
Staten Island— Mr. Keveney.”’ 

The young man took off his hat and moved unsteadily 
toward him. ‘Glad to know you,” he said, and held out 
a thin, trembling hand. 

““Gussie,’’ Mettie said, ‘‘we thought you would go for 
some beer. We promised Mr. Keveney some.” 

“Sure,” the boy muttered, ‘‘some beer and sandwiches,” 
and turned again toward the door. 

As he did so, Keveney rose too, and, protesting that it 
was too late to stay longer, bade his hosts good-night. The 
two women accompanied him to the hall doorway and he 
left them there with their arms about each other’s shoul- 
ders, and slowly followed the boy down the dark stairways. 

When they had reached the sidewalk Keveney said 
good-night and perfunctorily put out his hand, but 
Gussie seized and held it in a tight 
grasp. ‘Glad to know you,” he said. 
“Come in and see us often. Nice 
girls, Motherand Mae—nice girls. Is 
that your machine?” 

Keveney nodded and tried to release 
his hand, but the young man refused 
to let him go. “Sorry to trouble 
you on short acquaintance,” he stam- 
mered, “‘ but I’m ina sort of difficulty. 
Went to the track this afternoon and 
lost every cent Mother gave me to 
pay therent with. Don’tsuppose you 
can let me havea loan of twenty?” 

Keveney wrenched his hand loose 
and took a twenty-dollar bill from 
the roll of money in his pocket and 
gave it to his new acquaintance. 

“That’s for the rent, you under- 
stand,” he said, ‘‘not to play the 
races, and don’t think I’m doing it 
for you. It’s for your mother and 
aunt.” 

The young man swayed slowly and 
looked down at the bill, which he held 
tightly between his hands. “I’m cer- 
tainly obliged,’ he muttered. ‘“‘ You're 
all right, young fellow; you're all 
right.” 

Half an hour later, when Keveney 
got back to his apartments, he found 
Simmons patiently waiting for the 
supper party. 

“T’m alone, Simmons,” he said, 
“but I’m hungry. Give me what~ 
ever you have ready.” 

Keveney went into the big sitting-room, where the 
servant had arranged the table. There was a luxurious 
warmth in the mellow colors of the very room itself that 
made the young man rub his hands together and smile. 
He glanced at the white table with a great bunch of jon- 
quils in the centre; at the heavy, glistening silver, the 
gold-traced china and the long-stemmed Venetian glasses 
reflecting a thousand colors in the orange glow from the 
shaded candelabra. And then, although he had left it but 
a few hours before, he walked slowly about the room, 
smiling at the pictures, the sideboard, with its row of 
shining silver racing trophies, the pieces of bric-a-brac he 
liked the best, and at the big comfortable leather chairs. 
He noticed how his feet sank deep into the heavy rug, and 
even the fireless hearth, with its burnished fire-dogs, 
looked warm and grateful. It was as if he were coming 
home after a long journey to a strange land and strange 
people. And then Simmons came in and the young man 
sat down to hislonely supper. He took a sip of champagne 
from one of the long-stemmed glasses, and then, smiling, 
looked up at the inscrutable face of Simmons, who was 
standing at the far end of the table. 

“That tastes very good, Simmons,” he said; ‘‘very good.” 

The servant, suddenly startled into life, acquiesced in a 
low and respectful bow. 

(Concluded on Page 24) 


corpse. It isthe heart and soul of the drama. 

It is quite as important as the actor. When 
one speaks of the art of illusion he might very well 
mean the drama, since this is essentially illusory. The 
entire story presented on the stage is fictitious. The actor 
may personate some historical character— Napoleon, 
Cesar or Antony—but it is seldom that a series of actual 
circumstances lends itself to dramatic purpose without 
“doctoring.”’ In the narrow sense, however, the art of 
illusion is the handling of those elements which con- 
tribute to the convincing effect which the actor is en- 
deavoring to create. These elements are scenery, stage 
settings, costumes, lights, natural effects—snowstorms 
and the like—and music. 

In the good old times the drama was acted without 
supplementary illusion. The actor appeared, spoke his 
lines, and made his exits. In Shakespeare’s day small, if 
any, attempt was made at scenic effect. The bare stage 
was used, with signs here and there reading, ‘‘A Forest,” 
“A Mountain,” or ‘‘ A Castle.’”?’ When the knight dragged 
the reluctant maiden past the last-named sign, it was 
meant that he intended making hera prisoner in hisstrong- 
hold. Even before that time the Italians had used such 
effects as thunderstorms—but these were poorly made. 
Later, the English gave us storms at sea, dashing waves, 
rains—all crudely done. They made their lightning—a 
rather deliberate affair—by burning powder. We do this 
now with the electric flash. 


[corse is life. Without it the theatre is a 


The Pile-Driver Scene of the Seventies 


HIRTY years ago the finale of every act of the melo- 
drama was accompanied by red fire—a man stood on 
either side of the stage, holding a pan of this and flashing 
it at the climax. Such illusion was purely false. It did not 
contribute to the realism of the scene—and was used 
simply as a thriller. Shot rolled on the head of the bass 
drum made a sound like rain, and a piece of sheet-iron 
pounded with a pine club was accepted as a fairly good 
substitute for thunder. Asa rule, thunderstorms were so 
strenuously ‘‘ performed” as to divert the attention of the 
audience from any shortcoming of play or actor. 
Theatre-goers to-day are extremely critical. Such 
crudities as the old way of creating a wave effect by having 
men or boys move about in an undulating way under a 
vast green cloth have given place to correct mechanical 
methods. Even in those days, when audiences were less 
exacting, the apparition of a boy breaking through a 
rotten spot in the cloth, and rising to confront the villain 
just on the point of carrying the heroine away in his boat, 
quite destroyed the illusion of the scene. The pile-driver 
was a classic factor in the illusion of melodrama a third of 
a century ago. Its appearance was quite as thrilling as a 
sight of the guillotine, for every well-educated audience 
knew what was coming. Frequently this contrivance was 
the best actor in the cast. Its “click, click, click,’’ as the 
huge weight slowly lifted over the bound and prostrate 
form of the hero, to a point where it would be released and 
fall with a tremendous thud, created a tension never sur- 
passed by the eloquence of any actor. No well-regulated 
pile-driver gives forth such a sound. The ‘“‘click, click, 
click” was devised to emphasize the illusion of approach- 
ing tragedy. It never failed of effect. Night after night 
persons went to the play for no other purpose than to 
enjoy the particular thrill which the pile-driver scene 
afforded. Possibly, some malicious persons wanted to be 
there when, by accident, the huge weight might actually 
fall on the “star.” Even if this had happened it wouldn’t 
have hurt him, being only a great cube of iron-colored 
pasteboard. 
A few years ago competition gave the art of illusion a 
great stimulus. There was a limit to the capacity of the 
actor—he could do his best, and no more. Therefore, if 
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two managers had stars of equal drawing power, it was 
clear that the one who surrounded his with the highest 
realistic effects would gain an advantage. This was 
beneficial to dramatic art, but sorely taxing to the pro- 
ducer. Audiences, generous at the time, on being educated 
became exacting. Thus the law of progress was carried out. 

To-day illusions are more subtly produced. The villain 
does not come on to the ‘“‘ping, ping, ping, ping”’ of the 
violin. Nor does the heroine relate her tale of woe to the 
mournful strains of that instrument. Elecutionary effects 
are tabooed. Ranting has given place to natural speech. 
Longshoremen do not speak in deep, guttural tones, but as 
such men actually do speak. This is real, rather than 
false, illusion. 

As a boy, when I first attended the theatre I used to 
marvel at the crude attemvts at illusion. Even as a 
youngster I had a large library and read and studied much. 
My first effort, on becoming a producer, was directed to 
artistic illusion. To-day, when I produce a play I put the 
whole of myself into it—soul, mind and body. I so fill 
myself with the atmosphere which I wish to instill into 
the scene that I feel it in every fibre. What I do not know 
from study or personal observation my imagination 
supplies—tells me exactly the effect I must obtain, and I 
work until I get it. If the play be German, I study the 
mannerisms, feelings, colors and costumes of the people 
until I become a German and am able to feel the atmos- 
phere with critical German sensitiveness. Or I look at the 
scenery with an Italian or French eye, as the case may be. 
It is quite as easy for me to surround myself with Chinese 
scenery and become a Chinaman, or to step into Calcutta 
in my mind and transform myself into a Hindu with all 
the mental subtleties of that peculiarly subtle people, as it 
is to imagine myself a sturdy Londoner, pushing his way 
up the Strand through a December fog. 


The Quest of a Japanese Moon 


fi PUT the same spirit into the atmosphere of the play I 
am producing—the same value of detail. The effect of 
the last scene in The Girl of the Golden West depended 
much on the atmosphere put into it by the scenic artist. 
After he had painted the scene to my satisfaction I 
studied minutely the vegetation of the plains, trees—if 
any—height of bushes, sand, dirt, dust and stones with 
which to fill in the foreground. 

When producing The Darling of the Gods I directed my 
scenic artist to give me a Japanese moon. In France they 
have one moon, the same in Germany, Italy or New York. 
But the Japanese moon, while the same, is different. How 
so? We went into books. Was it the position of the orb, 
its distance from the earth, its color—what? Was it 
larger, rounder? We studied and painted models until 
we were positive that we had a Japanese moon, with its 
peculiar bluish tint. 

Natural scenery plays a large part in illusion. The 
mountain atmosphere peculiarly contributes to the poetry 
of love-making. There is a mystery in its deep shadows 
and purple tints, their very silence prompts superstition — 
yet their isolation suggests the hiding of the fugitive or 
scenes of desperate encounter. By the same token the 
ocean scene, with lovers on the beach about to part, sug- 
gests a vastness that almost merges into eternity and 
accentuates the illusion of the tragedy of separation. 

One of the simplest illusions produced mechanically 
is that of snow—done by means of perforated card- 
board, shaken in a way to release bits of paper. An ordi- 
nary snowstorm costs about twenty cents. It has a 
peculiar value. It is used to emphasize a sense of destitu- 
tion. Poverty is quite as common in summer as in winter, 
yet one at that time who can make a bed in the fields is 
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only half so poor as he who suffers from cold in 
addition to hunger. It is not probable that more 
daughters are driven from home in winter than ir 
summer, but it would not be half so dramatic to turn one 
of these unfortunates out-of-doors on a beautiful Ma 
morning, when all the colors and perfumes of Natu 
invited, as to send her into a blinding snowstorm at th 
dead of night. Also, thunderstorms make very gi 
backgrounds for elopement or the home-coming of 
prodigal or the ponderous anathemas of the father of 
family. As such conditions are supposed to affect 
characters on the stage, it is but natural they shoul 
appeal to the hearts of the audience. 


How Lighting Effects are Chosen 


lee is the prime essential of the drama, ai 
to promote this illusion the art of both dramatist 
producer must be conjured. To be sure, the courtship 
peasant is quite as often carried on in the kitchen ai 
the garden or some forest walk. But the kitchen sugg: 
comedy and the audience will not accept it as a pr 
setting for an affair of the heart. The value of ligh 
promoting this illusion is obvious. Whether it be 
English girl in the drawing-room or the Continent 
woman in the fields, the light must be subdued—also 
man is more courageous under such conditions. As é 
matter of fact, love scenes are not so frequent in th 
morning as at midday, the hour of rest, or when the sun is 
setting. If such a scene be laid in a parlor the lights 
turned low—should be bronzes, yellows or reds, or if 
out-of-doors, the warm color of the dying sunset. In 
making lights suggestive of love scenes I always study te 
be restful to the eye. Certainly Shakespeare knew wha 
he was about when he placed his scene between Rome 
and Juliet on the balcony in the soft rays of the m 
The subdued light also lends itself to murders, robbe 
and villainies of all kinds where the figures in the se 
are barely visible. This is also true of real life, as 
crimes are committed under cover of the night. 

For comedy, however, everything must be cheerful 
bright. We must see the faces of the actors with t 
subtle expressions. Such scenes must be played with 
lights “full up.’’ Some thirty years ago only gas 
available for footlights and borders. We could have t 
only up or down, two-thirds up or half down, which was 
very unsatisfactory. Then came calcium, a great i improve ye 
ment. But now, by means of electricity, we can obta 
any shade of light, which adds immensely to the illusio nud 

Perhaps, because villainy is associated with darkness ¥ 
select dark men for villains and dark women for adven 
turesses. Certainly these colors best lend themselves t 
the idea of guilt. Yet we know that the blue-eyed man Is 
quite as apt to be a scoundrel as the dark. Few of u 
associate our dark-eyed, dark-haired mothers or sis 
with adventure or crime. In the matter of morality 
sobriety Italy compares favorably with Sweden—w 
the blondescome from. And there is no doubt the Eng 
girl has quite as knowing a twinkle in her eye as her Fri 
sister. Yet convention has ordained that the light peop 
are good and the dark naughty—and so be it. . 

Color bears an analogy to light. If it be a love scene 
use such colors as will woo the senses, fascinate the 
and make the heart throb. These are suited to 
personality of the woman in the part, to her temperam 
nationality and character. If she be a coquette, 
pinks, blood reds, and the color of the tiger lily add'to th 
illusion. But if she be a maiden or a young, devoted 
she should affect delicate pinks and dove colors, since 
warmth which these suggest is of a chaste chara 
The boudoirs of women are also subject to careful ¢ 
study, as, for instance, that of the coquette must h 
tints and shades suggestive of passion, like the red ros' 
the black hair. : 
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eourse, furniture and costumes are the prime attri- 
ws of atmosphere. Few persons know Old Dutch from 
] English furniture. But there is always one man in the 
yence who can tell the difference, therefore one cannot 
f-d to take any chances. When I produce a play of a 
ste period I carefully study the furniture of the time. 
-eannot get originals I obtain reproductions. Nor 
9| it do to ‘‘cross” furnitures, so to speak, mix up 
Irlish with Dutch or French with the idea that its 
mquity will carry the fraud. When I put on The 
dling of the Gods I felt the necessity of some great war 
jn to put in the chamber of the minister of war. The 
aynese consul obtained from his Government a statue of 
ur god which was brought to me bearing the legend, 
in Tenno, August War God, Mightiest of Eight 
Shusand.’’ From this sacred piece I made a huge repro- 
aion which perfected the atmosphere of the scene. 
1%) statue was only loaned to me. When the play was 
luced I returned it to the consul. But he told me that 
«drama had dealt so truthfully with Japanese atmos- 
-e and conditions and had pleased his countrymen so 
tly that he begged that I would accept it as a memento 
f \eir appreciation. 
‘always invite criticism of my furniture as it pertains 
srtain periods, particularly from students of the history 
at time. 
fae cannot too carefully guard against a laugh that 
we incongruity may bring about in the middle of a 
tee designed to be serious. For instance, some years 
iplay of the Cromwellian period was produced. Great 
as had been taken by the manager that the scenery, 
ames and other effects of that date be correct. In 
aiscene a soldier picks up an axe and smashes a door. 
aanced that the property axe on this occasion had 
«mislaid. When the soldier was ready to do his smash- 
iehe looked about for his axe and he couldn’t find it. 
Jascene would not wait until a search had been made, so 
jcactor grabbed the nearest thing at hand, which hap- 
nd to be a brand-new fire department axe. He hid the 
Miz as best he could, but instantly the audience caught 
a. Loud guffaws filled the house and a splendid tragedy 
ition was turned to one of burlesque and confusion. 
nother occasion a very clever one-act play of the time 
fie French Revolution was produced one Sunday night 
| Harlem theatre—on trial. The laws of New York 
wid the presentation of plays with costumes, scenery 
cher properties on Sunday. Obviously the success of 


HEN General Counsel 
Indermill, of the Surface 
| ie Company, wore his derby 
lar on the back of his round head, 
ice about the office knew that he 
abusy. The hat was in that posi- 
» as he strode into President 
aze’s office. He carried a bundle 
fjapers in his pudgy hand as a 
Mier sign of his engagements. 
lit other people’s business never 
ajicularly interested President 
‘aze. He was smiling broadly, and 
ealled out, as though it were a 
ok, “Ever hear of Wistaria?”’ 
‘Wasa small town; west of Nine- 
al taken into the city at consoli- 
aon,” Indermill answered, as 
ily as possible. 
‘Well, it’s the home of as likely a 
otf street-railroad magnates as I’ve 
e for some time,” the president 
enirked. ‘‘ Here’s their franchise.” 
lelifted some typewritten sheets 
fo the desk. ‘“‘ Read that section 
‘marked,’ 
Idermill resignedly plumped into 
cair, took the sheets, and briskly 
a aloud as follows: 
“Section VIII: And when any pas- 
er or passengers upon any line or 
n of the said People’s Rapid 
asit Company shall request of the conductor or conduc- 
in charge of the car or cars in which said passenger or 
nger is orare riding, after said passenger or passengers 
aor have paid his, her or their full cash fare as herein- 
fre fixed, determined and declared, a transfer or transfers 
) ay other line or lines of street or elevated or under- 
cnd railways within the present or future boundaries of 
i ae of Wistaria running in any direction or direc- 
’, which shall intersect any line or lines of the said 
able’ s Rapid Transit Company, or be contiguous thereto 


this play depended on costumes and settings. Instead of 
a typical French kitchen there were four bare walls, a 
plain table and two chairs. The actor who impersonated 
the soldier appeared in a frock coat and derby hat—a 
combination which lent itself to comedy; the one who 
acted the part of the citizen was dressed in the ordinary 
clothes of the mechanic. Fora time their spirited dialogue 
held the audience, but when, with rage and fury, they 
attacked each other with billiard cues instead of swords, 
thrusting and parrying and skipping about, the mirth of 
the audience knew no bounds. The actors ignominiously 
abandoned the scene and the curtain was rung down with- 
out a moment’s delay. 

In a scene where the furniture is entirely modern I am 
careful to adapt it to the tastes of the man who plays it. 
If it be the house of a parvenu, there cannot be too much 
gilt and red and heavy furnishings—everything on a scale 
of the coarsest luxury. The gentleman’s residence, of 
course, has old portraits and other heirlooms in evidence, 
while that of the literary man is denoted by books, to give 
the illusion of culture. 

Some years ago a prominent actor played the part of a 
promoter. Everything in his drawing-room was ornate— 
designed to impress his victims with the tremendous 
prosperity of his scheme. This was artistic illusion. It is 
notorious that the offices of promoters are furnished 
magnificently. Later the same play was produced at a 
provincial theatre. The scenery and settings.were tawdry, 
and it failed dismally for lack of atmosphere. 

“Paking”’ in the matter of furniture is dangerous, if not 
fatal. Nothing pays like the genuine. If I have a scene 
representing the home of a man who moves in the same 
circle as the Astors or Vanderbilts, I study the homes of 
such persons of wealth and culture and spare no expense to 
make an exact reproduction. I have on one production 
alone spent from fifty to one hundred thousand dollars in 
order to get the real atmosphere—and it pays, pecuniarily 
no less than artistically, since everybody “goes away”’ 
full of enthusiasm about such and such a scene and adver- 
tises the play better than a newspaper. 

Thoroughly artistic atmosphere inspires the actor who 
absorbs it to the full. He feels through the scene that he 
isa Japanese, a Frenchman or a German—as the case may 
be. It puts him in closer touch with his character than 
any amount of coaching. 

The matter of time on the stage is a curious illusion. 
This is produced more frequently by the playwright than 
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“A Man in This Town, at This Time, That Can't Raise a Hundred Thousand Dollars on a Back 
Page Tore Out of the Council Proceedings Ought to Work for a Living All His Life”’ 


within the space of two blocks, it shall be the duty of said 
conductor or conductors, as the case may be, to issue to 
said passenger or passengers said transfer or transfers so 
requested by him, her or them or any of them a 
Counsel Indermill broke off and looked up in astonish- 
ment. President Vance was red in the face, his shoulders 
were shaking and tears stood in his eyes. 
“T want that franchise!’’ he gasped. 
some money, if necessary, to get it.” 
“But where did it come from? Who owns it?” 


“Tl even pay 


ILLUSTRATED cul Wdee 


by the producer. He must marshal his events in rapid, 
yet graceful and logical succession. A court scene in- 
volving a murder trial that would in reality oceupy two or 
three days is accomplished on the stage in half an hour. 
Only the essentials of the story are treated—there are no 
waits, no repetitions. The jury is in the box, the judge on 
the bench as the curtain rises. Ina few words the District 
Attorney presents his case—it is all done on the rapid-fire 
method, yet by good stage management is not only effec- 
tive, but adequate. 

The effect of the passing of night was accomplished in 
Madame Butterfly, where the vigil of the girl continues 
into the morning, when her husband appears from the 
ship. 

We may crowd a day’s events into thirty-five minutes 
so long as we do not outrage common-sense. But 
this art has developed only within the past decade. Be- 
fore that we were compelled to resort to numerous scenes 
to stretch over the lapse of a year. The act would start, 
part of the scene develop; then a front scene was lowered 
and songs and dances introduced which were supposed to 
carry the audience along six months, or a year, into the 
following scene. Some acts would have five or six scenes. 
Now, they have but one. 

The Greeks had the art of perfect playwriting. They 
were able to develop scenes right into one another and 
without wrecking the unities. 

For a long time music was used in much the same way as 
lights: the bright for the cheerful scenes and the heavier 
for the more dramatic. I have done away with music, 
because I find its equivalent in the acting, the lighting,’ the 
atmosphere in my theatres. I assist the play and players 
with music where it can be introduced without being 
dragged in. I do not bring the hero or heroine on with 
music as formerly; nor do I use it for nerve-racking scenes. 
I find I can be more effective by avoiding any such false 
illusion which makes the play stilted, heavy and old- 
fashioned. 

Surely one can embellish bad plays and help bad 
acting with music, but I find that, as a rule, the public 
favor not having it. They do not need a stimulant to 
enjoy the play, and that is what music is—a stimulant. 
It also tends to artificiality. We are working for a higher 
and better theatre, and the public is more exacting. each 
ensuing year. This makes it more difficult for the man- 
ager, because he must convince his public, and he cannot 
do so through artificiality. 


); by Will Payne 


GRUGER 


“Well,’”’ said Vance, subduing -his 
mirth, “‘it seems that, a while before 
consolidation with the city, these 
Wistaria gentlemen judged it would 
be a good thing to have a street- 
railroad franchise. So they fixed one 
up to suit themselves, and the oblig- 
ing town council passed it. As to 
who they are ” He took from his 
desk two cards and a slip of paper 
with a name scrawled upon it, and 
read: ‘“‘‘Charles F. Holt, Attorney 
and Counselor-at-Law; Life Insur- 
ance; Fire Insurance; Titles Ex- 
amined; Real-Estate Loans; Notary 
Public.’ He’s the kind of village law- 
yer that wears a rusty silk hat and a 
greasy frock coat. He talks just like 
that franchise, all the while boring 
the point into the palm of his left 
hand with the forefinger of the right 
hand. Then here’s Mr. L. Benjamin 
Blackstone. The card’s engraved, 
you notice. Of course, his real name 
is Levy Schwartzenstein. Seems he’s 
a sort of small pawnbroker and all- 
around loan shark out there.” 

He next took up the scrawled slip, 
reading the name, “‘‘ D. Sullivan.’ I 
guess Dennis is the mainstay of the 
trio—good, tight, stocky Irish lad. 
He told me very frankly that he’d 
been on the police force until lately. Now, I believe, he’s 
conducting a restaurant, billiard parlor, roller-skating rink 
and bar combined.” 

“A policeman, a shyster lawyer and a loan shark, eh?” 
said Indermill, and grinned. ‘‘ What do they want?” 

“Oh, they want to come in with us,’’ Vance replied. 
“‘They think the street-railroad business would suit ’em 
first-rate. They just want a kind of general partnership.” 
Vance wiped his eyes, and added, with a rather ominous 
cheerfulness, ‘‘ Well, I’ll take ’em in, all right! You see, 
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their franchise gives ’em a right to issue transfers 
to any intersecting line.”’ 

“T don’t believe their franchise is worth two 
cents, on any account,” said Indermill contemptu- 
ously. 

“Well, what’s the odds whether it’s worth even 
one cent?” said President Vance cheerfully. “‘ You 
know the Underground concern has just built a 
feeder line out Wistaria way. I want D. Sullivan 
and pals to build half a dozen blocks of horse-car 
line. I can sell ’em some old rails and two or three 
superannuated cars. The whole thing won’t cost 
over a thousand dollars. Then let’em haul a few 
carloads of passengers that they’ve collected fare 
from over to the Underground and let the Under- 
ground haul those passengers nine miles downtown 
for nothing, on transfers. It will be worth the 
thousand dollars to hear Metcalf swear. If he 
refuses to accept the transfers, of course, he’ll be 
sued.” 

“Tt would be a good joke,”’ said Indermill, some- 
what uneasily. ‘‘But you must be careful. Our 
franchise provides that we shall never use horse 
power, or ally ourselves with or assist any company 
that does use horse power.” 

“Oh, thunder!” said Vance impatiently. ‘“‘We 
ean avoid that easily enough. I'll just make 
those fellows a personal loan and take their 
stock as collateral, or we’ll form a New Jersey 
holding company, or something like that. I’m a fran- 
chise fancier. I want this one to go with my collection.” 

“But will the city permit ’em to do any constructing 
under that franchise?’’ Indermill objected. “It will send 
the police to stop ’em.”’ 

** As to that,”’ said the president thoughtfully, “I don’t 
believe my friends at the city hall would be so mean as to 
interfere with my little joke—if Lasked ’em not to.” 


IT 


LBRIDGE,” said President Metcalf, of the Under- 
ground Company earnestly, ‘“‘are you sure that 
transfer clause in the Wistaria franchise is invalid?”’ 

“T’m certain of it,’’ the lawyer replied, with conviction. 
‘Could that little dead-and-gone town of Wistaria impose 
conditions upon a concern that derives its powers from the 
city?” 

‘If you’re certain it’s invalid,” said President Metcalf, 
nervously stroking his side-whiskers, ‘‘I think I'll buy the 
franchise.” 

Mr. Elbridge looked worried. 

“You see,’’ Metcalf explained, ‘‘some day we’ll want 
to build extensions in that territory. If the Underground 
Company itself builds them it will have to haul the 
passengers all the way downtown for five cents. If this 
Wistaria concern should build them, and the transfer 
clause is invalid, it could charge five cents for the haul to 
our line, and we’d charge another five cents for the haul 
downtown.” 

A furrow of pain gathered in counsel’s sallow brow. 

“Our franchise, you know,” he said anxiously, “‘stipu- 
lates that we shall never acquire or become interested in 
any other transportation company without the consent of 
the city.” 

President Metcalf regarded him peevishly: ‘‘ You 
lawyers,”’ he said, with irritation, “‘are simply obsessed by 
technicalities. What does Vance do in such a case? Does 
he sit around looking up fine points of law? Some of our 
fellows will buy the Wistaria franchise 
personally, and then we’ll turn it over 
to a New Jersey holding company. 
That’s what we’ll have to do, anyway, 
when we come to a consolidation with 
Vance and with Grady.” In a mo- 
ment he added, more mildly, ‘‘ The 
franchise won’t cost much of anything, 
anyway. I don’t suppose those 
Wistaria hoboes ever saw twenty-five 
thousand dollars among them.” 
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T THE office of the Elevated Rail- 
way, Counsel Patrick looked up 

with the air of a man who has just come 
upon the solution of a difficult problem. 

“Tsay!” he exclaimed, ‘‘there’s that 
Wistaria franchise!” 

“What about it?’’ asked President 
Grady unemotionally. 

Patrick folded his muscular arms on 
the desk and became confidential. 

“Tt’s just this way, Joe,” he said. 
“There’s too much talk going around 
about investigating books and so on. 
We spent three hundred thousand dol- 
lars while the legislature was in session. 
Of course, we can charge it up to con- 
struction same as heretofore. But the 
truth is, ’msort of nervous. I’drather 


“We've Got Everything,” 
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have it all shipshape. So why don’t you personally buy 
this Wistaria franchise for five thousand dollars, and sell 
it to the company for three hundred and five, and then 
pay the legislative expenses out of your own pocket? 
Then, if some blatherskite comes prying around some day, 
we can receive him with open arms.” 

“A franchise is always a good thing to have,” Mr. 
Grady replied reflectively, ‘‘even if it isn’t any good 
really. About those legislative expenses—of course, we 
ean’t buy a franchise every time the legislature meets. 
I’ve been thinking we ought to form a New Jersey holding 
company. Ora Delaware one, say. I hear the Delaware 
laws are excellent. The authorities of this State can’t 
investigate a New Jersey or a Delaware corporation. We 
might form our holding company right now, and let it 
hold this Wistaria thing. I guess it would be strong 
enough to hold that. You know,” he continued thought- 
fully, ‘‘we’re going to have consolidation with Vance and 
Metcalf. Then we can turn in any old kind of franchise we 
happen to have at a very good profit.” 
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WEAR 0 there was a Wistaria post-office on Main 
Street. Now it was Sub Station Z, of the city post- 
office, on Three Hundred and Fifty-ninth Street. This 
and somewhat heavier taxes were the salient results of 
consolidation with the metropolis. 

The post-office occupied the ground floor of a small, 
two-story brick building with a large galvanized iron 
cornice. A crane over the stair door supported a swinging 
sign that read, ‘‘ Charles F. Holt, Attorney and Counselor- 
at-Law; Life Insurance; Fire Insurance; Conveyancing; 
Real-Estate Loans; Notary Public.’”’ A sheet of letter- 
paper, tacked to the door-jamb, said, in a large hand, with 
many flourishes, ‘‘For Sale or Trade—Horse and Buggy; 
Speedy; City Broke; Walk Up.” 

Upstairs, the door to the bare front office and the one 
from that to the small room in the rear were wide open. 


Said Dennis Sullivan, ‘Except Money” 


July 25, 


The traction triumvirs were in the rear 
Dennis Sullivan sat at the table in his 
sleeves. He was blocky in build, and as he 
his thick forearms on the table the points o} 
powerful shoulders stood up higher than his 
His broad, smooth-shaven and ruddy face | 
no means ill-natured; but he looked like onal 
would be disposed to reduce a controversy, | : 
speedily as possible, to its simplest physical t 

Mr. Blackstone sat opposite, a little rem 
from the table. He was much better dressed 
the other two. A pair of pale yellow gloves 
neatly disposed on the table beside his new ft 
hat, and a diamond cluster of considera 
sparkled in his lavender tie. His large nose, se 
speak, cast a broad shadow of suspicion upo 
English name. 

Attorney Holt sat against the wall, his d 
tilted back, his heels resting upon the lower 
his arms clasped about his bony knees, whi 
thus elevated even with his chin. He wore 
hat of some age, and to keep the brim from 
ing the wall, he had tipped it over his brow- 
result being a somewhat sinister appearance 
did his open nature injustice.. He was smo 
stogy, and to manipulate it without los 
balance required dexterity. 

““We’ve got everything,” said Dennis § 
with decision, ‘‘that Vance or Metcalf or B 
had when they broke into this business, except m 
Money we ain’t got. What’sthe answer? Why, it’s 
us to go out and get it.” : 

“Sure!” murmured Blackstone. 
soft and low. { 

“We don’t want to make anny move,” Dennis 
tinued firmly, “‘that don’t bring in money. Anny 1 
that does bring in money we do want to make. 
can’t move faster than the lads that furnish the m¢ 
we’re no good. If we are anny good’’—pausing, he lo 
from one to the other, his gray eyes twinkling, his m 
closing in a long, firm line—‘“‘If we are anny good, 
clean up half a million dollars.”’ ; 

The ashes from Holt’s stogy fell into his lap. W 
heeding them, or losing his balance, he took the stogy 
his mouth and smiled at Dennis—a smile as still, 
and as sultry as an August noon. 

Blackstone gently polished the knuckles of his left 
with the palm of his right, and sighed. “Say a h 
thousand apiece,”’ he suggested—almost like a coy 
deprecating a wooer’s ardor. a 

“Half a million dollars,’ Dennis repeated decisi 
‘*What’s Vance’s franchise worth? What’s Gra 
What’s Metcalf’s? What’ll all of ’em be worth » 
they finally consolidate in wan grand, amalg 
universal transportation federation? A man in this‘ 
at this time, that can’t raise a hundred thousand d 
on a back page tore out of the council proceedings o 
work for a living all his life. And we’ve got some 
even better’n that. This day week, gents, than 
friend Vance, we’ll have our little horse-car line 
Won't we be in the game then?”’ 

“The week after,’ said Blackstone mildly, “y Is 
Metcalf and, right then, I’ll touch him up for a good 
round loan.” 4% 

Holt smiled again, warmly. ‘Oh, we’ll all be 
then,” he said, with pleasurable anticipation. He b 
down his chair with a thump and put his hat stra 
his head. ‘‘But, look here, b 
don’t want to be seen togethem 
thats 

Dennis started to speak, but oll 
himself and peered into the oute: 
Then he arose, went out and shi 
hall door. Returning, he shut t 
tothe inner room. “If it wasj 
ning a farmer,’ he explained 
took his seat, ‘‘I wouldn’t min 
we traction magnates can’t be to: 
ful 

Holt and Blackstone moved u 
table, and the three put thee 
together. 


He spoke, us 
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BELIEVE Vance is backing 
said President Metcalf moro 
“T don’t believe those tramps 1 
have the nerve to start a suit agall 
like that —asking for a mandam 
compel us to accept their tra 
and saying we’ ve forfeited our fra 
It’s come to a pretty pass if any be 
that happens along can drop in 
and ask for mandamuses against 
million-dollar corporation!” - 
“Oh, that suit doesn’t amo 
anything,” said Counsel El 

soothingly. 

(Continued on Page 29) | 


agreeing with Hamil that there remained very = 


b | AN HE left the garden Malcourt 


and said that he was ready at any time to take 
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sauntered into view, halted, 
| then came forward. “I’m 
\glad to see you,” he said pleasantly. 

“Thank you.”’ Neither offered to shake hands; 
Maleourt, lightly formal, spoke of Hamil’s illness 
ina few words, using that excellent taste which 
was at his command when he chose to employ it. 
‘He expressed his pleasure in Hamil’s recovery, 


up the unfinished details of Portlaw’s business, 


‘little to talk over. 

“The main thing, of course, is to squelch 
William’ s last hopes of any Rhine castles,’’ con- 
‘tinued Malcourt, laughing. “If you feel like it 
to-day I'll bring over the plans as you sketched 
them.”’ 

“Tn a day or two,” nodded Hamil. 

“Or, perhaps, you will lunch with—with us, 
and you and I can go over the things comforta- 
bly.” 
' But he saw by the scarcely perceptible change 
in Hamil’s face that there were to be no such 
relations between them, informal or otherwise; 
and he went on quietly, closing his own REMEEOR 
tion: 

“Or, if you like, we’ll get Portlaw some morn- 
ing after his breakfast and end the whole matter 
by laying down the law to him.” 

' “That would be perfectly agreeable to me,’ 
said Hamil. He spoke as though fatigued, and 
he looked it as he moved toward his house, using 
his walking-stick. Maleourt accompanied him 
to the road. 

| “Hamil,” he said coolly, “ 
thing?” 

| The other turned an expressionless face toward 
him: ‘‘ What do you wish to suggest?” 

“That, some day when you feel physically 
better, I’d like to go over one or two matters with 
you—privately » 

“What matters?”’ 

| “They concern you and myself.” 

“T know of no private matters which concern 
you and myself—or are ever likely to.” 

Malcourt’s face darkened. ‘‘I think I warned 
you once that one day you would misunderstand 
my friendship for you.” 

Hamil straightened up, looking him coldly in 
the eye. 

“Malcourt,”’ he said, ‘‘there is no reason for 
the slightest pretense between us. I don’t like 
you; I don’t dislike you; I simply don’t take you 
into consideration at all. The accident of your 
intrusion into a woman’s life isnot going to make 
any more difference to me than it has already made, nor 

an it affect my complete liberty and freedom to do and 

y what I choose.” 

“Tam not sure that I understand you, Hamil.” 

“Well, you can certainly understand this: that my 
regard for—Mrs. Malcourt—does not extend to you: 
that it is neither modified nor hampered by the fact that 
you happen to exist, or that she now bears your name.” 

Malcourt’s face had lost its color. He began slowly: 

“There is no reason, I think a" 

“T don’t care what you think!” said Hamil. ‘‘It is not 
of any consequence to me, nor will it govern me in any 
manner.’”’ He made a contemptuous gesture toward the 
garden. ‘Those flower-beds and gravel walks in there—I 
don’t know whether they belong to you or to Mrs. Mal- 
court or to Portlaw; and I don’t care. The accidental 
ownership of property will not prevent my entering it; but 
ie ownership by you would prevent my accepting your 

ersonal invitation to use it or even enter it. And now, 
perhaps, you understand.” 

Malcourt, very white, nodded: 
| “Tt is so useless,” he said—‘‘all this bitterness. 
don’t know what you're saying. . . . But I suppose 
you can’t help it. It always has been that way; 
things to go smash if I try to do anything. Well, 

amil, we’ll go on in your own fashion, if we must—for a 

ile. But”—and he laughed mirthlessly —“ if it ends in a 
ittle shooting—you mustn’t blame me!” 

Hamil surveyed him in cold displeasure. 

“T always expected you’d find your level,” he observed. 

“Yes, I'll find it,”’ mused Malcourt, “as soon as I know 

hat it ought to be. Under pressure it is difficult to ascer- 
‘ain such things; one’s true level may be higher or lower. 

y father and I have often discussed this matter—and the 

thies of straight shooting.”’ 

Hamil’s eyes narrowed. 


may I suggest some- 
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“Will You Come in, Louis?” 


“Tf you mean that as a threat,” he began contemptu- 
ously; but Maleourt, who had suddenly assumed that 
curious listening attitude, raised his hand impatiently, as 
though silencing interruption. 

And long after Hamil had turned on his heel and gone 
he stood there, graceful, head lowered a little, and partly 
turned as though poetically appreciative of the soft, twit- 
tering music which the bluebirds were making among the 
falling apple-bloom. 

Then slowly, not noticing Hamil’s departure, he re- 
traced his steps through the garden, head slightly inclined, 
as though to catch the murmur of some invisible com- 
panion accompanying him. Once or twice he nodded, a 
strange smile creeping over his face; once his lips moved 
as though asking a question; no sound came from them, 
but apparently he had his answer, for he nodded assent, 
halted, drew a deep breath, and looked upward. 

‘“We can try that,” he said aloud in his naturally pleas- 
ant voice; and, entering the house, went upstairs to his 
wife’s apartments. 

Shiela’s maid answered his knock; a moment later, 
Shiela herself, gowned for the afternoon, came to the door, 
and her maid retired. 

“Do you mind my coming in a moment?”’ he asked. 

She glanced back into her own bedroom, closed the door, 
and led the way to the small living-room at the other end 
of the house. 

‘“Where’s that maid of yours?” he asked. 

‘Sewing in my dressing-room. Shall I send her down- 
stairs?” 

“Yes; it’s better.” 

So Shiela went away and returned shortly, saying that 
her maid had gone; and then, with a questioning ges- 
ture to her husband, she seated herself by the open 
window and looked out into the sunshine, waiting for him 
to speak. 
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“Do you know,” he said 
abruptly, ‘what saved Cardross, 
Carrick & Co. from going to the 
wall?” 

“What?” The quick, crisp question sounded 
like the crack of a tiny whip. 

He looked at her, languidly amused. 

““You knew there was a panic?” he asked. 

“Yes, of course.’’ 

“You knew that your father and Mr. Carrick 
were worried ?”’ 

“oe Yes? 

“You didn’t realize they were in bad shape?” 

““Not—very. Were they?” 

“That they needed money, and that they 
couldn’t go out into the market and borrow it 
because nobody would lend any money to any- 


body?” 
“T do not understand such details.” 
“Details? Ah—yes, quite so. Then 


you were not aware that a run was threatened 
on the Shoshone Securities Company and certain 
affiliated banks?” 

’ “Yes—but I did not suppose it meant any- 
thing alarming.” 

“And you didn’t understand that your father 
and brother-in-law could not convert their secur- 
ities into the ready cash they needed to ey 
their obligations—did you?” 

“T do not understand details, 
No.” 

“Or that they were desperate?”’ 

Her face altered pitifully. 

“On the edge of bankruptcy?” he went on. 

“What!” 

““Then,’’ he said deliberately, “‘ you don’t know 
what helped them—what tided them over those 
two days—what pulled them through by the 
slimmest margin that ever saved the credit of 
anybody.” 

“Not—my money?” 

“Yes; your money.” 

“Ts it true, Louis?” 

“Absolutely.” 

She leaned her head on her hand and sat gaz- 
ing out of'the open window. There were tears 
very near her eyes, but the lids closed and not 
one fell or even wet the thick lashes resting on 
her cheeks. 

“T supposed it would please you to know what 
you have done.”’ 

The face she turned toward him was wonder- 
ful in its radiance. 

She said: ‘‘I have never been as happy in all 
my life, I think. Thank you for telling me. I 
needed just—that.” 

Hestudied her for a moment, nimble witsat work. Then: 

“Was your father—have the others—in their letters 
never said anything about it to you?”’ 

“Yes, Father has. He did not say matters had been 
desperate.” 

“T suppose he does not dare commit such a thing to 
paper—yet. . You do not burn your letters,’”’ he 
added blandly. 

“I have no reason to.” 

“It might save servants’ gossip.” 

“What gossip?’’—in cold surprise. 

“There’s a desk full of Hamil’s letters upstairs, judging 
from the writing on the envelopes.” He added with a 
smile: ‘‘ Although I don’t pry,some servants do. And, if 
there is anything in those letters you do not care to have 
discussed below stairs, you ought either to lock them up 
or burn them.” 

Her face was burning hot; but she met his gaze with 
equanimity, slowly nodding serene assent to his sugges- 
tion. 

“‘Shiela,” he said pleasantly, “‘it looks to me as though 
what you have done for your family in that hour of need 
rather balances all accounts” between you and them. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“ce What? ” 

“‘T say that you are square with them for what they have 
done in the past for you.” 

She shook her head. “I don’t know what you mean, 
Louis.” 

He said patiently: ‘‘ You had nothing to give but your 
fortune, and you gave it.” 

“ce Yes)” 

“Which settles your obligations toward them—puts 
them so deeply forever in your debt that ” He hesi- 
tated, considering the chances, then, seriously persua- 
sive: 
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“They are now in your debt, Shiela. They have suffi- 
cient proof of your unselfish affection for them to stand a 
temporary little shock. Why don’t you administer it?” 

‘‘What shock?’’—in an altered voice. 

“Your divorce.” 

“T thought you were meaning that.” 

““T do mean it. You ought to have your freedom; you 
are ruining your own life and Hamil’s, and—and ——” 

ee VOUTSa4q 

“Let that go,” he said almost savagely; ‘‘I can always 
getalong. But I want you to have your freedom to marry 
that damned fool, Hamil.” 

The quick blood stung her face under his sudden blunt 
brutality. 

“You think that because I returned a little money to 
my family it entitles me publicly to disgrace them?”’ 

Malcourt’s patience was fast going. 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake, Shiela, shed your swaddling 
clothes and act like something adult. Is there any reason 


why two people situated as we are cannot discuss sensibly - 


some method of mitigating our misfortune? I'll do any- 
thing you say in the matter. Divorce is a good thing 
sometimes. This is one of the times, and I'll give you 
every reason for a successful suit against me . 

She rose, cheeks aflame, and in her eyes scorn unutter- 
able. 

He rose, too, exasperated. 

“You won’t consider it?” he asked harshly. 

“ec No.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Because I’m not coward enough to ask others to bear 
the consequences of my own folly and yours!”’ 

“You little fool,” he said; “‘do you think your family 
would let you endure me for one second, if they knew how 
you felt? Or what I am likely to do at any moment?” 

She stood, without replying, plainly waiting for him to 
leave the room and her apartments. All her color had fled. 

“You know,” he said with an ugly glimmer in his eyes, 
“‘T need not continue this appeal to your common-sense, 
if you haven’t got any; I can force you to a choice.” 

“What choice?’”’—in leisurely contempt. 

He hesitated; then, insolently: “‘ Your choice between 
— honest wifehood and honest divorce.” 

For a moment she could not comprehend; suddenly her 
hands contracted and clinched as the crimson wave stained 
her from throat to brow. But in her eyes was terror 
unutterable. 

“‘I—I beg—your pardon,” 
mean to frighten you se 

But at his first word she clapped both hands over her 
ears, staring at him in horror—backing away from him, 
shrinking flat against the wall. 

“Confound it! I am not threatening you,” he said, 
raising his voice; but she would not hear another word 
— he saw that now—and, with a shrug, he walked past 
her, patient once more, outwardly polite, inwardly bitterly 
amused, as he heard the key snap in the door behind him. 

Standing in his own office on the floor below he glanced 
vacantly around him. After a moment he said aloud, as 
though to somebody in the room: “ Well, I tried it. But 
that is not the way.” 

Later, young Mrs, Malcourt, passing, saw him seated at 
his desk, head bent as though listening to something 
interesting. But there was nobody else in the office. 

When at last he roused himself the afternoon sun was 
shining level in the West; long, rosy beams struck through 
the woods, turning the silver stems of the birches pink. 

On the footbridge spanning the meadow brook he saw 
his wife and Hamil leaning over the hand-rail, shoulder 
almost touching shoulder; and he went to the window and 
stood intently observing them. 

They seemed to be conversing very earnestly; once she 
threw back her pretty head and laughed unrestrainedly, 
and the clear sound of it floated up to him through the 
late sunshine; and once she shook her head emphatically, 
and once he saw her lay her hand on Hamil’s arm—an 
impulsive gesture, as though to enforce her words, but it 
was more like a caress. 

A tinge of malice altered Malcourt’s smile as he watched 
them; the stiffening grin twitched at his cheeks. 

“Now, I wonder,” he thought to himself, ‘‘ whether it is 
the right way, after all! I don’t think I’ll threaten 
her again with—alternatives. There’s no telling what a 
fool might do in a panic.” Then, as though the spectacle 
bored him, he yawned, stretched his arms and back, 
gracefully turned and touched the button that sum- 
moned his servant. 

“Order the horses and pack as usual, Simmons,’ 
with another yawn. 
Portlaw here yet?” 

Eo INORISIIe we 

“Did you say he went away on horseback?” 

“Yes, sir, this morning.” 

“And you don’t know where?’”’ 

“No, sir. Mr. Portlaw took the South Road.” 

Maleourt grinned again, perfectly certain, now, of 
Portlaw’s destination; and thinking to himself that 
unless his fatuous employer had been landed in a ditch 


he stammered. ‘‘I did not 


“he said 
“Tm going to New York. Isn’t Mr. 
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somewhere, en route, he was by this time returning from 
Erde Ss Hall with pogo gerne for Mrs. cake” 


NS a matter of fact, ‘Portlawt had aleady Rtarted on his 
way back. Mrs. Ascott was not at Pride’s Hall—her 
house—when he presented himself at the door. Her serv- 
ant, evidently instructed, did not know where Mrs. Ascott 
and Miss Palliser had gone or when they might return. 


Furry Ears Forward 


So Portlaw betook himself heavily to the village inn, 
where he insulted his astonished stomach with a noon-day 
dinner, and found the hard wooden chairs exceedingly 
unpleasant. 

About five o’clock he got into his saddle with an un- 
feigned groan, and out of it again at Mrs. Ascott’s door. 
They told him there that Mrs. Ascott was not at home. 

Whether this might be the conventional manner of 
informing him that she declined to receive him, or whether 
she really was out, he had no means of knowing; so he left 
his ecards for Mrs. Ascott and Miss Palliser, also the note 
which young Mrs. Malcourt had given him; clambered 
once more up the side of his horse, suppressing his groans 
until out of hearing and well on his way toward the fatal 
boundary. 


In the late afternoon sky and water had turned to a 
golden rose hue; clouds of gnats danced madly over 
meadow pools, calm mirrors of the sunset, save when a 
trout sprang quivering, a dark, slim crescent against the 
light, falling back with a mellow splash that set the pool 
rocking. 

At gaze a deer looked at him from the sedge, furry ears 
forward; stamped, winded him, and, not frightened very 
much, trotted into the dwarf willows, halting once or 
twice to look around. 

As he advanced, his horse splashing through the flooded 
land fetlock-deep in water, green herons flapped upward, 
protesting harshly, circled overhead with leisurely wing- 
beats, and settled on some dead limb, thin, strange shapes 
against the deepening orange of the western heavens. 

Portlaw, sitting his saddle gingerly, patronized Nature 
askance; and he saw across the flooded meadow where 
the river sand had piled its smothering blanket—which 
phenomenon he was guiltily aware was due to him. 

Everywhere were signs of the late overflow—raw new 
gravel channels for Painted Creek; river willows bent low 
where the flood had winnowed; piles of driftwood jammed 
here and there; a single stone pier stemming mid-stream; 
ancient flow and cover gone. More of his work—or the 
consequences of it—this desolation; from which, under his 
horse’s feet, rosea hawk, flapping, furious, a half-drowned 
snake dangling from the talon-clutch. 

“Ugh!” muttered Portlaw, bringing his startled horse 
under discipline; then forged forward across the drowned 
lands, sorry for his work, sorry for his obstinacy, sorrier 
for himself; for Portlaw, in some matters, was illogically 
parsimonious; and it irked him dreadfully to realize how 
utterly indefensible were his actions and how much they 
promised to cost him. 

“Unless,”’ he thought cannily to himself, “I can fix it 
up with her—for old friendship’s sake—bah!—doing the 
regretful sinner business ie 

As the horse thrashed out of the drowned lands up into 
the flat plateau where acres of alders, their tops level as a 
trimmed hedge, stretched away in an even, green sea, a dis- 
tant, rapping sound struck his ear, sharp, regular as the 
tree-tapping of a cock-o’-the-woods. 

Indifferently convinced that the great, noisy wood- 
pecker was the cause of the racket, he rode on toward the 
hardwood ridge dominating this plateau where his guests, 
last season, had shot woodcock—one of the charges in the 
suit against him. 
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gracefully on her merey. Women like to havea chance to 
forgive you; Louis says so, and he ought to know. Whall 
devilishly noisy woodpecker !”’ 

And, looking up, he drew bridle sharply. 

For there, on the wood’s edge, stood a familiar ori : 
mare, and in the saddle, astride, sat Alida Ascott, busily — 
hammering tacks into a trespass notice printed on white 
muslin, and attached to the trunk of a big maple tree. ; 

So absorbed was she in her hammering that at first she 
neither heard nor saw Portlaw when he finally ventured to — 
advance; and, when she did, she dropped the tack 
in her astonishment. | 

He dismounted, with pain, to pick it up, presented it, 4 
face wreathed in a series of appealing smiles, then, man- 
aging to scale the side of his horse again, settled himself as” | 
comfortably as possible for the impending conflict. 

But Alida Ascott, in her boyish riding breeches a: 
deep-skirted coat, merely nodded her thanks, took hold o 
the hammer firmly, and drove in more tacks, paying no 
further attention to William Van Buren Portlaw and his — 
heartrending smiles. 

It was very embarrassing; he sidled his horse around 
that he might catch a glimpse of her profile. The view 
obtained was not encouraging. 

“ Alida,”’ he ventured plaintively. 

“Mr. Portlaw’’—so suddenly swinging on him that 
lost all countenance and blurted out: 

“T—I only want to make amends and be friends.” 

“T expect you to make amends,” she said in a ‘it 
cantly quiet voice, which chilled him with the menace of _ 
damages unlimited. And, even in his perturbation, hesaw — 
at once that it would never do to have a backwoods j 
look upon the fascinating countenance of this vous 
plaintiff. 

“‘Alida,”’ he said sorrowfully, ‘‘I am beginning to see | 
things in a clearer light.” 

“T think that light will grow very much clearer, ae 
Portlaw.” * 

He repressed a shudder, and tried to look reproachful 
but she seemed to be very hard-hearted, for she turned 
once more to her hammering. | 

“ Alida!” “ff 

“What?” continuing to drive tacks. " 

“After all these years of friendship it—it is perfectly fe 
painful for me to contemplate a possible lawsuit " 

“Tt will be more painful to contemplate an actual one, 
Mr. Portlaw.” 

** Alida, do you really mean that you—my neighbor a1 and 
friend—are going to press this unnatural complaint?” 

“T certainly do.” 

Portlaw shook his head violently, and passed his gloved 
hand over his eyes as though to rouse himself from a 
tressing dream; all of which expressive pantomime vV 
lost on Mrs. Ascott, who was busy driving tacks. 

“T simply cannot credit my senses,” he said mournfully, 

“You ought to try; it will be still more difficult later,” 
she observed, backing her horse so that she might i inna 
her handiwork from the proper point of view. 

Portlaw looked askance at the sign. It warned people 
not to shoot, fish, cut trees, dam streams or build 
under penalty of the law; and was signed, “‘ Alida Ascot 

“You didn’t have any up before, did you?” he asked 
innocently. 

‘By advice of counsel I think I had better not reply, Mr. 
Portlaw. But I believe that point will be brought out by 
my lawyers—unless”—with a brilliant smile—“ your own 
counsel sees fit to discuss it.” 

Portlaw was convinced that his hair was stirring under 
his cap. He was horribly afraid of the law. 

“See here, Alida,’ he said, assuming the bluff rough 
diamond front which the alarm in his eyes made foolish, 
“‘T want to settle this little difference and be friends with 
you again. I was wrong; I admit it. Of course, 
I might very easily defend such a suit 

“But, of course’’—serenely undeceived—‘“‘as you 
admit you are in the wrong you will scarcely venture to 
defend such a suit. Your lawyers ought to forbid you to 
talk about this case, particularly’’—with a demure smile 
—‘‘to the plaintiff.” J 

“« Alida,’’ he said, ‘I am determined to remain your 
friend. You may do what you will, say what you wish 
yes, even use my own words against me, but”’—and virtul 
fairly exuded from every perspiring pore—‘“‘I will not 
retaliate!” 

“‘T’m afraid you can’t, William,” she said softly. 

““Won’t you—forgive?”’ he asked in a melting voice; 
but his eyes were round with apprehension. 

“There are some things that no woman can overlook,” 
she said. 

“‘T’ll send my-men down to fix that bridge 

_ Bridges can be mended; I was not speaking of the 
bridge.” 

“You mean those sheep 

“No, Mr. Portlaw.” 

“Well, there’s a lot—I mean that some little sand ha 
been washed over your meadow ms 

“Good-night,”’ she said, turning her horse’s head. 


“The thing to do,’”’ he ruminated, “‘is to throw mysel 4; 
i 
x 


” 


” 


” 


“Tsn’t it.the sand, Alida?” he pleaded. ‘‘ You surely 

will forgive that timber-cutting—and the shooting of a 

few migratory birds 

| “Good-night,” touching her gray mare forward to 
_ where he was awkwardly blocking the woodpath. . . 

“Do you mind moving a trifle, Mr. Portlaw?”’ 
| “ About—ah—the—down there, you know, at Palm 
_ Beach,” hestammered, “at that accursed lawn-party 3 
, | “YVes?”’ She smiled, but her eyes harbored lightning. 
5 “Tt was so hot in Florida— —you know how infernally hot 
it was, don’t you, Alida?’ he asked beseechingly. ‘I 
searcely dared leave the Beach Club.” 

“Well?” 
| “J—J thought I’d just m-m-mention it. That’s why I 
didn’t call on you—I was afraid of sunstroke A 
_ “What!” she exclaimed, astonished at his stuttering 
audacity. 

He knew he was absurd, ‘but it was all he could think of. 
‘She gave him time enough to realize the pitiable spectacle 
he was making of himself, sitting her horse motionless, 
‘pretty eyes bent on his—an almost faultless though 
slight figure, smooth as a girl’s yet faintly instinct with 
‘that charm of ripened adoles- 
ence just short of maturity. 

And, slowly, under her clear 
gaze, a confused comprehen- 
sion began to stir in him—at 
first only a sort of chagrin, 
then something more—a con- 
sciousness of his own heaviness 
of intellect and grossness of 
figure—the fatness of mind and 
body which had developed so 
rapidly within the last two 
years. 
| There she sat, as slim and 
pretty and fresh as ever; and 
only two years ago he had 
been mentally and physically 
active enough to find vigorous 
amusement in her company. 
Malcourt’s stinging words con- 
cerning his bodily unloveliness 
and self-centred inertia came 
into his mind, and a slow blush 
deepened the color in his heavy 
face. 

_ What vanity he had reck- 
oned on had deserted him along 
with any hope of compromi- 
sing a case only too palpably 
against him. And yet, through 
the rudiments of better feeling 
awakening within him, the 
instinct of thrift still colored 
his ideas a little. 

| “T’m dead wrong, Alida. We 
might just as well save fees and 
costs and go over the damages 
together. net. I'll pay 
them. Tought to, anyway. I 
suppose I don’t usually do 
what I ought. Malcourt says 
I don’t—said so very severely 
—very mortifyingly the other 
day. So—if you'll get him or 
your own men to decide on the 
amount a 

“Do you think the amount 
matters?” 

“ Oh, of course, it’s principle; 
‘very proper of you to stand 
on your dignity * 

“I am not standing on it 
now; I am listening to your 
utter misapprehension of me 
jand my motives. . . . t 
don’t care for any —damages.”’ 

_ “Tt is perfectly proper for you to claim them, if,” he 
added cautiously, ‘‘they are within reason "3 

| 

\ 


“Mr. Portlaw!”’ 

“What?” he asked, alarmed. 

“TI would not touch a penny! I meant to give it to the 
school here—whatever I recovered. Your mis- 
understanding of me is abominable!”’ 

_ He hung his head, heavy-witted, confused as a stupid 
~ aun feeling, helplessly, his clumsiness of mind and 
body. 

Something of this may have been perceptible to her— 

ay have softened her ideas concerning him—ideas which 

ad accumulated bitterness during the year of his mis- 
behavior and selfish neglect. Her instinct divined in his 
pparently sullen attitude the slow intelligence and mental 
perturbation of a willful, selfish boy made stupid through 
idleness and self-indulgence. Even what had been clean- 
cut, attractive, in his face and figure was being marred and 
oarsened by his slothful habits to an extent that secretly 
dismayed her; for she had always thought him very 
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handsome; and, with that natural perversity of selection, 
finding in him a perfect foil to her own character, had 
been seriously inclined to like him. 

Attractions begin in that way, sometimes, where the 
gentler is the stronger, the frailer the dominant character, 
and the root is in the feminine instinct to care for, develop 
and make the most of what palpably needs a protectorate. 

Without comprehending her own instinct, Mrs. Ascott 
had found the preliminary moulding of Portlaw an 
agreeable diversion; had rather taken for granted that she 
was doing him good, and was correspondingly annoyed 
when he parted his moorings and started drifting aimlessly 
as a derelict scow awash, floundering seaward without 
further notice of the trim little tug standing by and 
amiably ready to act as convoy. 

Now, sitting her saddle in silence, she surveyed him, 
striving to understand him—his recent indifference, his 
deterioration, the present figure he was cutting. And it 
seemed to her a trifle sad that he had no one to tell hima 
few wholesome truths. 

“Mr. Portlaw,” she said, ‘‘do you know that you have 
been exceedingly rude to me?”’ 


” 


*There’s a Middle Course Between Diamonds and ‘Sinkers’ 


“Yes, I—do. I know it,’”’ he acknowledged. 

““Why?’’ she asked simply. 

“T don’t know.” 

‘“‘Didn’t you care for our friendship? Didn’t it amuse 
and interest you? How could you have done the things 
you did—in the way you did? If you had asked my 
permission to build a dozen dams I’d have given it. Didn’t 
you know it? But my self-respect protested when you so 
cynically ignored me y 

“T’m a beast, all right,’”’ he muttered. 

She gazed at him, softened, even faintly amused at his 
repentant bad-boy attitude. 

“Do you want me to forgive you, Mr. Portlaw?”’ 

“Yes—but you oughtn’t.” 

“That is quite true. Turn your horse and ride 
back with me. I’m going to find out exactly how repent- 
ant you really are. If you pass a decent examina- 
tion you may dine with Miss Palliser, Mr. Wayward and 
me, It’s too late anyway to return through the forest. 

I’ll send you over in the motor.” 
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And as they wheeled and walked their horses forward 
through the dusk, she said impulsively: 

“We have four for Bridge if you like.”’ 

** Alida,” he said sincerely, ‘‘you are a corker.”’ 

She looked up demurely. What she could see to inter- 
est her in this lump of a man Heaven alone knew, but a 
hint of the old half-patient, half-amused liking for him 
and his slow wits began to flicker once more. De gustibus 
—alas! 

CHAPTER XXV 
HEN Portlaw arrived home late that evening there ex- 
isted within his somewhat ordinary intellect a sense of 
triumph. The weak usually experience it at the begin- 
ning and through every step of their own subjugation— 
when the woman is clever. 

Malcourt, having decided to take an express which 
stopped on signal at six in the morning, was reading as 
usual before the empty fireplace; and at the first glance 
he suspected what had begun to happen to Portlaw. 

The latter bustled about the room with an air of more 
or less importance, sorted his letters, fussed with a news- 
paper; and, every now and then, Malcourt, glancing up, 
caught Portlaw’s eyes peeping 
triumphantly around the cor- 
ner at him. 

““You’ve been riding?”’ he 


said, much amused. ‘‘ Are you 
stiff?” 

“A trifle,” replied the other 
carelessly. “‘I must keep it up. 


Really, you know, I’ve rather 
neglected the horses lately.” 

‘Rather. So you’ve taking 
up riding again?”’ 

Portlaw nodded: “‘ I’vecome 
to the conclusion that I need 
exercise.”’ 

Malcourt, who had been urg- 
ing him for years to exercise, 
nodded approval as though the 
suggestion were a brand-new 
one. 

“Yes,” said Portlaw, ‘‘ I shall 
ride, I think, every day. I 
intend to do a good bit of 
tramping, too. It’s excellent 
for the liver, Louis.” 

At this piece of inspired in- 
formation Malecourt assumed 
an expression of deepest inter- 
est, but hoped Portlaw might 
not overdo it. 

“I’m going to diet, too,” 
observed Portlaw, watching 
the effect of this astounding 
statement on his superinten- 


dent. ‘‘My theory is that we 
all eat too much.” 

“Don’t do anything Spar- 
tan,’”’ said Maleourt warn- 
ingly; ‘‘a man at your time of 
life 

“M—what! Confound it, 
Louis, I’m well this side of 
forty!” 


“Yes, perhaps; but when a 
man reaches your age there is 
not much left for him but the 
happiness of overeating ——’” 

“What d’y’ mean?”’ 

‘“Nothing; only as he’s out 
of the race with younger men 
as far as a pretty woman is 
concerned a 

““Who’s out?”’ demanded 
Portlaw, red in the face. 
“What sort of men do you 
suppose interest women? 
Broilers? I always thought your knowledge of women 
was superficial; now I know it. And you don’t know 
everything about everything else, either — about sum- 
monses and lawsuits, for example.’’ And he cast an exult- 
ant look at his superintendent. 

But Malcourt let him tell the news in his own way; and 
he did, imparting it in bits with naive enjoyment, appar- 
ently utterly unconscious that he was doing exactly what 
his superintendent had told him to do. 

“You are a diplomat, aren’t you?” said Maleourt with 
a weary smile. 

‘“A little, a little,’ admitted Portlaw modestly. ‘I 
merely mentioned these things ” He waved his hand 
to check any possible eulogy of himself from Malcourt. 
“‘T’ll merely say this: that when I make up my mind to 
settle anything ” He waved his hand again, conde- 
scendingly. 

“That man,” thought Malcourt, “will be done for in a 
year. Any woman could have had him; the deuce of it 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


@ Hate is a good runner, but Love jumps all fences. 
@ She calls it pin-money because she sticks you for it. 


@ Only the wise man is uncertain; 
doubts. 


€ The man who makes friends easily has small reason to 
be proud of his product. 


ignorance never 


Limits of Public Control 


N NEW YORK and Chicago the question of the 
Government’s duty in respect to a public service cor- 
poration comes up in somewhat novel guise: in the former, 
in relation to ferries; in the latter, in relation to elevated 
roads. 

Those elevated roads have never been really profitable. 
To build a mile of them cost ten times as much as to build 
a mile of surface road with equal carrying capacity. Each 
of the four Chicago companies has passed through reor- 
ganization. There is not much water in the capitalization, 
which consists, roughly, of forty-five millions of bonds and 
a like amount of stock. No dividends are paid on any of 
the stock. It has been said that the money actually 
invested has not paid, from the beginning, more than two 
per cent. a year. The system comprises a hundred miles 
of track and carrieS about four hundred thousand pas- 
sengers a day—a utility highly important to the public. 

Loud public demand for better service arises, led by the 
mayor. Admittedly, the service could stand much im- 
provement; but security-holders argue that the service 
they are already giving is confiscatory and unconstitu- 
tional, inasmuch as it yields no fair profit on the capital. 

The Brooklyn Ferry Company is in a somewhat similar 
state. 

Government regulation, or even Government owner- 
ship, of public utilities cannot accomplish its ideal of all 
service and no profits, any more than unrestricted private 
ownership can accomplish its ideal of all profits and no 
service. 

Control or ownership can only, at its very best, get out 
of a nickel what there is in it, and no more—a fact which, 
as control or ownership is more extensively applied, is 
likely to cause some disappointment. 


Mr. Morgan’s Degree 


E SHOULD like to attach a greater significance to 
that degree of Doctor of Laws, bestowed by Yale 
upon J. P. Morgan, than the facts really warrant. 

It was a celebrated divine, we believe, lecturing in a 
fresh-water college town, who was waited upon by a 
deputation of the Faculty and informed, with a solemnity 
befitting the occasion, that the college had decided to give 
him an honorary degree. ‘‘ We came,” said the spokesman, 
“to inquire whether you have a preference in the matter.” 
“Tf equally convenient,’ replied the divine, ‘I prefer a 
degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. I recollect that I 
have fewer of that kind than of any other.” 

Whatever else an honorary degree may mean, it usually 
doesn’t mean what it says. 

Mr. Morgan has been the great mediator and recon- 
ciler. He settled the hard-coal industry upon a perma- 
nently peaceful basis; reorganized the jarring and 
chaotic Southern Railway ; accommodated the differences 
between Carnegie and other steel-makers by forming the 
Steel Trust. 
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These were services of great practical advantage. The 
same general principle is discoverable in them. “ He let 
Mr. Carnegie,” says an admirer, “‘name his own price,” 
because, if he could thereby secure a monopolistic position 
in steel, no matter what the price was, the public would 
have to pay the freight. 

What we should like to understand by the degree is 
that Yale and Mr. Morgan, typifying the Academic and 
the Practical, are drawing nearer together. An acade- 
mician could have pointed out that hard-coal and steel 
mediation, however satisfactory to both parties to the 
quarrel, is bound in time to arouse more or less dissatis- 
faction in a third party—namely, the consuming public. 
With that dissatisfaction finance now has to deal. 


The March of Mexico 


‘AS it not in Constantinople, long ago, that the grand 

vizier formed his judgment of the popularity of the 

government’s measures by counting up how many bakers 
had been assassinated over night? 

By some means the attitude of a people toward their 
government must express itself. A small insurrection in 
Mexico calls attention to the exceeding rarity, in later 
years, of such events in a country where they were once a 
staple occurrence—publishable in set form, like the base- 
ball scores and receipts of wheat at Chicago. That Diaz’s 
thirty-year rule—albeit not patterned to our taste—is 
satisfactory to the body of his subjects seems a fair con- 
clusion. 

In government revenue and foreign trade Mexico now 
ranks with Sweden. Her foreign trade is two-thirds that 
of Spain. She has more miles of railway and telegraph 
than Italy. 

This important industrial position is almost altogether a 
creation of Diaz’s government. Under his beneficent 
régime, our merchandise trade with Mexico has increased 
elevenfold. 

The United States’ trade with Mexico is as great as with 
China and Japan combined; sixty per cent. as great as 
with Canada; very nearly as great as with France; five 
times as great as with Spain. Excepting England, 
Germany and France, there is no European country with 
which we have as large a trade as with Mexico. 

Exactly how far Mexicans have advanced toward 
liberty under Diaz is a difficult question. That he has put 
their house in order and vastly increased material pros- 
perity are patent and not unimportant facts. 


Making Safe the Bank Deposit 


NSURANCE of bank deposits, whether or not particu- 

larly serviceable as a political issue, is a subject that is 
likely to attract increasing attention. 

Most of the banks in Manhattan and Brooklyn that 
closed during last fall’s panic have sinee reopened, with 
every promise that depositors will be paid in full. De- 
posits in the national banks of the country are now practi- 
cally as great asa year ago. No anxiety concerning them 
exists anywhere, but the cash reserve at all the reserve 
cities taken together is only three per cent. more than at 
the last statement before the panic. 

In other words, the actual condition of the banks had 
little or nothing to do with it. The trouble was due to a 
state of mind. Depositors were fear-stricken—or, more 
accurately speaking, bankers became afraid that deposi- 
tors would become afraid. To that fear is attributable 
the violent money derangement from the effects of which 
we still suffer. 

We think it entirely feasible so to insure deposits that 
probability of a recurrence of that disastrous state of mind 
will be decidedly lessened; that, also, considerable money 
which now lies useless in private hoards will be put in 
bank and go to swell the country’s working cash capital. 

Various schemes of insurance heretofore proposed may 
be objectionable in some details. Defects of detail may 
always be corrected. Opposition of individual bankers on 
merely selfish grounds is entitled to no consideration. The 
question is too large for that. 


A Sad Falling Off Here 


Ni the spring boom, the Stock 
Exchange closed the half-year with a scandalous 
record. Only eighty-five million shares were handled in 
the six months, of a total par value just about half what it 
should have been, judging by the total of the flourishing 
times of 1905 and 1906. The total, that is, was hardly 
equal to the whole amount of railroad stocks outstanding 
in the United States. 

Expressed in the common unit of a one-hundred-share 
lot, there were about six hundred thousand fewer ‘‘ trades”’ 
than there ought to have been; and, if we assume that the 
average “‘trader”’ accomplishes fifty transactions before 
he is retired, we have the astonishing conclusion that the 
number of persons who were trying to get money by work- 
ing for it—instead of getting it for nothing by a lucky 
guess of the market—was greater by twelve thousand 


; 
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during the half-year recently closed than in the like perio 
of 1905 and 1906. Bond transactions reflect the sam 
humble, saving spirit, sales of coupon securities havin 
been nearly twice as great in 1908 as in the year befors| 
Altogether the record suggests a backward step toward th : 
quaint old notions that work and thrift are the practicab] [ 
thoroughfares to a competence. i 


The Fate of Romeo 


NCE more has a real-life Romeo, to employ a colle. 
quialism, ‘‘ got his.”’ 
This particular Romeo was passioning in an Arkansa| 
Juliet’s garden. ‘‘ Lady, by yonder blessed moon I sweai) 
that tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops,’’ quoth he 
Whereupon Pa, unable longer to restrain his impatience 
opened the pantry window and Jet fly with both barrels. | 

Romeo spent the next two hours in the hands of th. 
doctors while they picked the birdshot and poesy out ¢ 
him. 

We hate to say it, but our sympathies are altogethe 
with Pa. Love-making is the grand staple of poetry 
drama and fiction; but in life it is the most annoying of | 
phenomena. 

Witnessing the immortal balcony scene upon the staal 
our breast is suffused with pure and tender emotior 
Witnessing it in real life, we instantly put down the youn, 
man for an idiot and the young woman—to judge he| 
in the kindliest possible manner—for an exceedingly indis 
creet female. 

We have known middle-aged ladies to sigh, moist-eyell| 
over the love-making of the poor in fiction, and groy| 
purple with wrath at catching the iceman kissing the cook 
and younger sisters who devoured the love-makinges| 
novels they could find, but wished to know, indignantly) 
whether the police weren’t going to stop this disgustin; 
spectacle of spooning in the Park. 

There should be romance in literature. 
place where people will tolerate it. 


A Loud Noise Producer 


E ARE afraid of snakes, they say, because snakes ea 


young monkeys, and the paternal solicitude of ou. 
arboreal ancestors implanted the instinctive fear deep 1 
our natures. | 
Many other curious instances of the survival of motive. 
might be cited; but the one which happens particularly t 
interest us just now is found in a report that a certain fac 
tion of the Democratic organization has decided to defea 
Bryan in order to eliminate him from politics and pave thi 
way for a candidate to its tastein 1912. This would setth 
the election—perhaps—but for the possibility that som: 
Republican bosses may decide to defeat Taft for a liki 
reason. | 
Imputing to political bosses power to control a nationa 
election falls in the same category, scientifically, as the ac 
of shuddering at a garter-snake. It is a survival from thi 
monkey state. In point of time, that state is somewha’ 
further removed physiologically than it is politically; bu 
the removal has occurred in both cases. It was the boa 
constrictors of the organization, it will be recalled, whe 
defeated Cleveland in 1892, elected Parker in 1904 anc 
prevented Taft’s nomination last month. 
The genuine, crafty, dark-lantern, old-line rsckiticAt bos: 
now exists for the same purposes as a drum—to make ¢ 
loud, hollow noise and be beaten. 
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Sparing the Rod 


AKE him home and thrash him soundly. What mdf 

bad boys need nowadays is to be licked as we were 

when we were boys.’’ So a judge sapiently counseled the 
father of a fifteen-year-old “incorrigible.” 

But the judge forgot, or had never learned, that this 
fifteen-year-old delinquent is not at all the boy that he 
was at fifteen, when he robbed the neighbor’s orchard and 
meekly suffered the retributive trunk-strap. 

This boy is fifty years older as the clock marks time, 
and much more than that in the march of civilization. 
There is no more intelligence in punishing a fifteen-year- 
old as such lads were punished fifty and a hundred years 
ago than there would be in punishing a fifty-year-old a8 
men were then punished. 

The boy no less than the man has absorbed the feeling 
of his own time. Tom Jones, as we recollect it, was con- 
siderably more than fifteen when he was hoisted to the 
butler’s back and virtuously fustigated by the tutor. He 
submitted himself—though with many mental reserva- 
tions—to the hand of Established Order operating in that 
conventional manner. A male person of Tom’s years and 
inches nowadays who would take a beating from his tutor 
without putting up the best fight there was in him would 
hardly serve as a model for a young gentleman _ hig 
spirit. 

The world’s view of cudgels has changed. A fiftee ; 
year-old boy is a citizen of the world even as a sixty-y 
oldman. Oreven more so. 
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Big Bill’s Brother Charley 


OU may have noticed in many group photographs of 

Y Big Bill Taft Welcoming the Notification Com- 

mittee, Taft on the Steps of His Cincinnati House, 
Taft Shaking Hands with Sherman, Taft Speaking to His 
Old Neighbors and Friends, and other momentous picto- 
rial records of the days of the Republican candidate for 
President—you may have noticed in these groups the 
picture of a smallish person, with one of those alert and 
inquisitive beards that curve out violently from a severe 
part down the centre, one of those beards that look as if 
their proud and happy owners had no other occupa- 
tion in life except to brush it and a carefully-trained 
mustache. You may have observed that this smallish 
person is in the picture every time. Committeemen and 
chairmen and candidates and neighbors and-family may 
go and come as props in the Big Bill Taft pictures, but the 
person with the whisked whiskers is always there. 

And why not? That smallish person who has his beard 
so carefully manicured is Brother Charley. That is the 
operating company. That is the Chairman of the Board 
of the Taft Presidential Movement. To be sure, there was 
a Chief Executive in Washington and two branch com- 
panies, one in Washington and one in Columbus, but 
Brother Charley was the operating company just the 
same. He is the man who paid the freight. Rather im- 
portant in the movement, don’t you think? 

About three years ago the Wolff Boys, of Columbus, 
owning a couple of newspapers and some big factories, 
and carrying as a side line a fine assortment of undying 
hatred for Joseph Benson Foraker, erstwhile—but now 

mostly erst—favorite son of Ohio, looked the field over 
in consultation with a lawyer friend of theirs named 
Huggins. Soon afterward they went to 
Cincinnati and called on Brother Charles. 

“Charley,” they said, “‘we have dis- 
covered a crying need in the Taft family, 
have dug up a long-felt want. You have had 
two Secretaries of War in this family and a 
Minister to Russia, to say nothing of the other 
offices Brother Bill has held, and what you must have, 
now, is a President. The Taft family needs a President 
to add more lustre to the roll-call of its father and its sons.” 

Brother Charley pulled his whiskers. ‘‘B’jinks!’’ he 
said, ‘‘I had never thought of that. I guess we had better 
lay one in.”’ 

Whereupon eventualities began to event until the 
culmination in Chicago in June of that convention which 
had all the cheers for T. Roosevelt and all the votes for 
Brother Bill Taft. Active and energetic, accustomed to 
get what the family needed, Brother Charley loosened up 
in magnificent style and Brother Bill took down the prize. 
Whatever the outcome may be in November, no one can 
say Brother Charley was not always on the job of nomi- 
nating Brother Bill from the moment the desirability of 
_ having a Taft President was called to his attention. 

The love, loyalty, regard and liberality of Brother 
Charley have been the more marked because he and 
Brother Bill are not real brothers, but half brothers. 
Charles is the son of the late Alphonso Taft—a Secretary 
of War and a diplomat in his time—and his first wife; and 
William H. is the son of the second wife. There are other 
Taft brothers, too, a covey of them, and the way they have 
been whooping it up for Brother Bill has been a notable 
object-lesson in brotherly affection, with a few incidental 
side whoops for the family itself. 


Where the Money Came From 


oe HER CHARLEY has always lived in Cincinnati. 
The other Tafts mostly left home, but Charles re- 
mained at the point of origin. While the other Tafts have 
been devoting themselves to the pleasing pastime of 
_ gathering in political and legal honors elsewhere, Charles 
has been on the spot in Cincinnati, and if there is anything 
in that busy city he has not gathered in it has escaped the 
notice of such people as have cared to inquire. Originally 
a lawyer, he later became the owner of a newspaper, which 
he built into a great property, the while accumulating 
such trifles of Cincinnati bijouterie as large sections of the 
gas works, the electric-light works, the street-car lines and 
a few other trifles, and, also, marrying the only daughter 
of one of Cincinnati’s richest men, which helped some. 
There is a citizen in Cincinnati named George B. Cox, 
large and two-fisted, now the president of a trust company, 
who sits behind a mahogany desk with stacks of money 
around him, and is a leading banker. Time was when he 
stood behind another kind of mahogany, perhaps it was 
cherry, furniture—a bar, to be exact—but that only goes to 
show that true merit cannot be held in check. This Mr. 
Cox early developed a desire to conduct the Republican 
politics of Hamilton County, of which Cincinnati is the 
fairest jewel, and being somewhat set in his opinions, and 
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The Person with the Whisked Whiskers is Always There 
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ardent in temperament, he had his way. He was the boss 
of Hamilton County, a boss who built up a machine that 
never slipped a cog. 

Brother Charley’s paper was Republican in politics. 
Naturally, it supported Cox, for Cox dominated the 
Republican organization. As Cox grew in power the 
paper increased in influence. Pretty soon Cox, with his 
organization, and Taft, with his paper, were supreme. 
There were times when they did not play ball together, 
but usually they were reasonably in accord. Then, one 
day, two or three years ago, Brother Bill strolled casually 
out to Akron while a State fight was going on, and emitted 
a few thoughts on the Cox question. He allowed that no 
Republican in Cincinnati, or elsewhere, who had the good 
of the party at heart, would vote for any Cox ticket what- 
soever, and said other things calculated to make Mr. Cox 
see red and to cause Brother Charley to brush his whiskers 
rapidly. The result of this incidental incursion into State 
politics was that Mr. Cox’s various candidates were badly 
defeated. 

Then the Taft Presidential movement began, and Mr. 
Cox sat in his bank and breathed stertorously. One day 
Brother Charley came into the bank and had a talk 
with Mr. Cox. It wasn’t a long talk, but it seems to have 
had elements of effectiveness about it, for, soon afterward, 
Cox announced he was heart and soul for William H. Taft 
for President, and he did the trick at the conventions, to 
say nothing of sending a plug-hatted marching club up to 
Chicago to parade around and shout for Brother Bill. 
When Mr. Cox is convinced, he is always thoroughly con- 
vinced. He became a good, tractable Taft man, forgiving 
—mayhap, not forgetting—but forgiving those burning 
words of Brother Bill’s at Akron. 


A Patron of Billiards and Baseball 


HIS little affair disposed of, Brother Charley branched 

out. He was the busiest little cup of tea in the United 
States. It takes money to nominate a Presidential candi- 
date, much money if it is used illegitimately and quite 
a hunk if it is spent legitimately. There has been no com- 
plaint that any money was wrongfully spent in the Taft 
campaign, but a good deal was spent, at that, and 
whenever any was needed Brother Charley came march- 
ing to the front waving a check in each hand. Having 
decided to lay in a Presidential nomination he laid one 
in. He paid the freight. 

His success with his newspaper, which is a great property, 
with his various other Cincinngti enterprises and with his 
campaign for his brother’s nomination for President 
furnish tribute enough to the highly-developed business 
acumen of Brother Charley. Personally, he is an affable 
and soft-spoken man, well liked by his employees and his 
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neighbors. His recreation is baseball. He is one of the 
most ardent enthusiasts in the country. He owns, or did 
own, a big interest in one of the Chicago teams, which is 
another proof that he can make almost anything pay, for 
the club has been making money ever since he has had 
an interest in it. He was a great friend of Anson, the 
famous first baseman, and helped Anson finance a billiard 
hall in Chicago. 

Being a business man, Brother Charley went about 
getting delegates for Brother Bill in a businesslike way. 
There was no flubdub about it. He employed good men 
to act as campaign managers, and he got his results. Now, 
he is reaping his reward by having his picture taken in 
the Brother Bill groups—an innocent pastime. 

The moral of it all is that one of the best ways to get a 
Presidential nomination is to have a Brother Charley. 
Future aspirants would do well to make the necessary 
arrangements at once. 


How Hill Replied 


OME years ago the province of Manitoba wanted to 

transfer to McKenzie and Mann, the owners of the 
Canadian Northern, a railway that was a burden to the 
province. 

There are advocates of Government ownership of all 
railways in Manitoba, as elsewhere, and these men pro- 
tested. They said the road should remain the property of 
Manitoba. They organized a committee and went to 
Ottawa. 

They protested to Parliament, but made little progress. 
McKenzie and Mann wanted the road and it seemed the 
right thing to let them have it. While the committee was 
in Ottawa either McKenzie or Mann was 
there, too, watching the committee. 

James J. Hill, the great American rail- 
road man, was reaching up into the 
Northwest, and the Government ownership 
people from Manitoba decided to bring Hill into 
the game, pit him against McKenzie and Mann 
and make trouble all around. They sent a long telegram 
to Hill, detailing their plan, and retired to a convenient 
waiting place to see what happened. 

After a time the door burst open and big Dan Mann, six 
feet three by three feet six, blocked the doorway. ‘‘ What 
are you skunks wiring Jim Hill for?’ he thundered. 

One man objected to the designation. ‘‘I am no 
skunk,” he said, ‘‘and we have sent no wire to Jim Hill.’ 

“Well,” shouted Mann, as he stepped forward and 
spread a telegram out on the table, ‘“‘ perhaps you haven’t, 
but there’s your answer.” 

And when the Government ownership committee had 
the nerve to read the telegram they found it was a copy of 
their own telegram to Hill, wired back by Hill to McKenzie 
and Mann, which shows whatever you think it should. 


The Seven Overcoats 


R. EDWARD BEDLOE, globe-trotter, was discours- 
ing on the shrewdness of mercantile people. 

“You may say what you please,’’ he remarked, ‘but 
the merchants of France are as shrewd as any. I recall an 
instance when a man I knew who kept a clothing store in 
Paris had forty-nine overcoats he could not sell. He went 
to a friend and explained his predicament. ‘I have marked 
the overcoats down fifty per cent.,’ he said, ‘and still they 
will not buy. What shall I do?’ 

“«*T will give you a list of seven merchants in our line in 
Lyons, Marseilles, Cherbourg and elsewhere,’ the friend 
replied. ‘Do this: Send seven overcoats to each of these 
merchants, but send an invoice for six only. They will 
think it a mistake and will take advantage of it.’ 

““Next week the overcoat man rushed into his friend’s 
store wild with rage. ‘Fine advice you gave me!’ he 
shouted. ‘Each one of the merchants to whom I sent 
seven overcoats and invoiced only six returned the six 
mentioned in the invoice and kept the extra one.’”’ 


The State of Martini 


BILL was introduced in the New York Legislature 
looking to the division of New York State into two 
States, one to be that portion below the Harlem River and 
the other all that land north of the river. 
Representative Jacob Ruppert, Jr., of New York, was 
asked about it. 
“Fine,”’ he said. 
States?” 
“The proposition is to call the State below the Harlem 
River the State of Manhattan.” 
“Good,” exclaimed Ruppert. 
will call the other State Martini.” 


“What are they going to call the new 


““And I suppose they 
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They are simply the wholesome products of Na 
chemistry aided by scientific skill and faci 


All materials entering into Heinz Vinegars are carefully selected for quality and fitness. All processes are the resul 
and are carried through with that degree of exactness which insures uniformity in result. Al the surroundings of out 
characterized by the Heinz standard of cleanliness. All Heinz Vinegars are fully aged and npened; are of superior 


and notable in their absence of harshness. “There is but one object— QUALITY. 
All Heinz Vinegars comply with National and State Food Laws. 


Cider vinegar, popular in America since Colonial days, still retains the preference, but in these times of extensive) 
adulteration and effort for cheapness in all products, true cider vinegar has been hard to obtain and often unsatisfactory al 
best. Only those who use Heinz Pure Cider Vinegar can fully appreciate its superiority over the best old-fashioned 
product of former days — while between it and the competitive product of the present there can be no comparison. 


Heinz Pure Cider Vinegar is the whole apple juice of the first pressing. The apples 


used are the finest varieties known for vinegar making, 
pressed by approved methods in Heinz own establishments located at the best growing centers. 


The pure juice— “‘spicy” and aromatic —then passes through Heinz process of fermentation 
and thorough refinement, converting it after many months of time into a fully matured vinegar 
of brilliancy and perfect flavor. Others of Heinz Pure Vinegars are: 


Heinz Malt Vinegar. Brewed from fine barley 
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process. A product par excellence for use where an especially 
high class table vinegar is desired. Rich, full flavored, smooth 
and mellow — pleasing in aroma. 


Heinz White Pickling Vinegar. 7 " 


O 
superior 
quality of Heinz Vinegars is due the well-known excellence of 
Heinz Pickles. ‘There is a suggestion in this thought for every 
housewife who desires the best material for her home pickling and 
preserving. Superior also for table use, ideal for salad dressings and 
all uses where a colorless vinegar is desired — perfectly healthful. 


Heinz Pure Vinegars are obtainable from 
most reliable grocers in bulk; also in 
factory-sealed bottles and jugs. Grocers 
are authorized to refund purchase price if 
any of Heinz Products fail to please. Let 
us send our special Booklet on Vinegars. 
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—And it means just what it says—PURE 
Oh He Ol: 
Nothing is added nor taken away. It contains the 
delicately sweet flavor, the rare, greenish golden hue, noticeable 
only in the virgin product of the best selected fruit. 


Heinz Pure Olive Oil comes to you direct from Seville, Spain, where 

Heinz Olive industries are located. It is pressed from special varieties of olives 

that are superior for their yield of high-grade oil of proper flavor. The product is 

then mellowed and refined through a long perfecting stage, resulting in that peculiarly 
inviting fruit savor—that delicate tinge of color—which characterize first-class olive oil. 


Make sure you get real olive oil by asking for Heinz—sold in bottles, also cans of 
convenient size. Ideal for salads and dressings, mixing perfectly — most wholesome and 
healthful for every. use. 

Others of Heinz 57 worthy of your table are Sweet Pickles; Fruit 
Preserves, Jellies and Butters; Mandalay Sauce, Baked Beans, 
Tomato Soup, etc. Their preparation is yearly witnessed by 30,000 


visitors. If youcannot come, read the interesting story in our booklet, 
sent free. Also ask for special book on ‘‘The Olive and its Oil.’’ 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, New York—Pittsburgh—Chicago—London 


One Week in Wall Street 
Y EXPERIENCE with speculation 


has been disastrous. I have in my 

library a book that cost me four hun- 
dred and eighty-five dollars. It isall I got 
out of my first venture. My first year out 
of college, I caught the mad fever in New 
York and, on the ‘“‘tip” of a more sophis- 
ticated youth, walked into a broker’s one 
day and, trembling all over, bought one 
hundred Pacific Mail. Inside of a week 
I received a check for fifteen dollars (bal- 
ance due me from my margin of five hun- 
dred dollars), and a copy of a book of 
Wall Street recollections. Perhaps, I 
might have studied this with profit a little 
earlier. 

Off and on for six or seven years I gam- 
bled on margin. For one of my small 
resources I have lost heavily—probably 
fifty per cent. of my capital. Outside of 
railroad stocks, I speculated once in cotton 
and lost. 

What conclusions have I drawnand what 
lessons have I learned? 

Let me say that I consider newspaper 
publicity one of the prime causes of wide- 

spread speculation. In New York, espe- 
cially —but, for that matter, in all the cities 
of the country —space is given to the specu- 
lative markets out of all proportion to their 
importance. Day after day, the newspaper 
reader is confronted with changes in quota- 
tions, as though the stock of a great rail- 
road were worth 98 yesterday, 99 to-day, 
97 to-morrow. 

The lesson I have learned is the necessity 
of leaving speculation alone entirely, or 
making a business of it to the exclusion of 
everything else. I am one of those who 
believe that the great exchanges—stock, 
grain and others—are needed in business. 
Bucket-shops should be rigidly extermi- 
nated, tipsters’ advertisements barred from 
the mails, and a margin of not less than 
25 per cent. required of brokers’ customers 
by law. 

The business of the exchanges must be 
cleaned up and made respectable. The 
governors of the great exchanges should see 
to this, for, if they do not, there may be 
more drastic legislation than would be to 
their best interests, or, possibly, those of 
the country at large. == RB) 


*Ware the Tip! 


NE of the most serious and common 
evils of trading in stocks has its begin- 
ning in the so-called ‘‘tip’’—the piece of 
“inside” information voluntarily offered 
the prospective buyer and too often 
accepted in good faith. Frequently my 
losses in the Street were due to “tips” from 
friends connected with various banks and 
companies. Being furnished with advance 
or inside information I would act upon it 
prematurely, being ignorant of the exact 
time when the news was to go forth. Like 
other people, it was natural for me to buy 
all of the stock that I could upon a ten per 
cent. margin, then, if there was an adverse 
and unusual market movement, and I was 
called upon for more money, it was difficult 
for me to raise it, and at the finish I would 
be sold out by my broker. 

At the time of the flotation of Amal- 
gamated Copper they allotted me one hun- 
dred shares, and this I held on to, through 
thick and thin, ups and downs, although 
the ups after the first week of its existence 
never passed par. 

I confidently waited for two years for it 
to go to one hundred and twenty, which 
was my selling figure. Then a friend got in 
his deadly work. He was a confidential 
man of the company, and knew that they 
were storing tons and tons of copper in 
order to sustain the high price of the metal, 
also that heavy stockholders were selling 
out and going short against the day when 
the public learned the true facts. I sold 
out at ninety-four and, in addition, went 
short one hundred shares, expecting to 
cover at about sixty. 

Within ten days, Tom Lawson and 
Senator Clark commenced their Amal- 
gamated campaign, and the stock rose and 
rose until it had passed 130. At 116 my 
cupboard was bare, and my broker bought 
in stock to deliver to the gentleman who 
had paid me 94, while I mourned a de- 
parted $2200, and, to add to my anguish, I 
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was minus the profit that I should have 
had upon the stock that I had held so long. 
It should be remembered that the Street 
sings: ‘‘He who sells what isn’t his’n is 
pretty sure to go to prison.’ 

Another case: I bought one hundred 
shares of Continental Tobacco because, 
through a banking friend, I knew that a 
millionaire tobacco man in Detroit was 
buying heavily through his bank. Conti- 
nental declined, but I was not dismayed, 
for the Detroit man ordered the bank to 
buy him a thousand shares on each point 
decline. I stayed in the game until once 
more that thrice-cursed matter of margins 
obtruded itself, and another loss and 
another experience were woven into my 

““memory book.” 

In both eases I lost through “‘tips”’ 
and thin margins; for, eventually, the two 
stocks would have paid me handsomely. 
Reform is sorely needed in the matter of 
margins. If people will insist upon play- 
ing a game they do not know, then protect 
them against themselves by fixing the limit 
for margins at 20 or 30 per cent. This 
will check their greed, and give them some 
protection against financial earthquakes. 

—L. T.S. 


The Market-Place and Its Trade 


ITH a working capital of three thou- 
sand dollars I took out of the stock 
market in one year a trifle over five thou- 
sand dollars. It was during the morning 
session on June 15, 1904, that I bought 
fifty shares of Erie Common through my 
brokers, and inside of one year I had suc- 
ceeded in making my money earn me one 
hundred and sixty-six per cent. 

My trading was not alone confined to 
Erie. I bought, in one instance, fifty 
shares of United States Steel Preferred, 
twenty shares at 61, and thirty shares, a 
week later, at 59. It then went down to 
5114. AsIhad bought it outright, and the 
stock was paying seven per cent. dividend, 
I was not in the least worried. I sold it at 
a fraction above 80, thus receiving on this 
one transaction alone one-fifth of my total 
profits for the year. 

I used this stock as a collateral for many 
of my deals, while it was on its way up 
to my selling point. From June 15 to 
November 10 I had traded in Erie to the 
extent of seven hundred and fifty shares on 
a range of prices from 24 to 3334, taking 
profits thereon from 134 to 5 points. With 
one lot of one hundred shares I even did 
better, buying at 3134 net and closing at 
38, yielding a profit of six hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. 

My trading since then has varied, ex- 
tending to nearly all the leading stocks on 
the board with the possible exception of 
Tennessee Coal and Iron, and Anaconda, 
and the higher-priced stocks like Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western. Yes, I 
invested my money in the grain market 
also, and one day closed out some deals 
that I had been holding for several months 


at a loss of not less than fifteen hundred 


dollars. 

Now, by this frank admission I do not 
wish any one to get the impression that all 
my deals in the wheat pit resulted so dis- 
astrously, for such has not been the case, 
but summing up these transactions I find 
that the wheat pit is still indebted to me 
for some of the money which I had taken 
from the stock market. 

I have taken heavy losses in the stock 
market also, and the man who hasn’t is the 
man who has not traded heavily. During 
the Lawson slump, on December 8, 1905, I 
lost considerable money, but by prompt 
action, when I discovered that it was really 
a slump, I closed out all my holdings with 
a net profit of about five hundred dollars. 
This was all done before eleven o’clock one 
morning. 

The losses that I have sustained in my 
trading in stocks have not been so much the 
result of bad judgment as they have been 
that of overtrading—that is, having more 
stocks on margin than I was able to take 
care of when any unforeseen break would 
come, like that caused by the San Francisco 
disaster; or by overstaying the market— 
that is, continuing to trade, we will say, 
on the long side of the market, when it is 
quite evident that prices cannot go much 
higher because their intrinsic or earning 
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value will not warrant it. We all do it, 
but, to my way of thinking, it is just as 
foolish to do this sort of thing as it was 
for a manufacturer to buy more of the raw 
material than was necessary to fill his 
immediate orders, when cotton was run up 
to'1714 cents a pound. 

‘To me the Stock Exchange is a great 
market at which can be bought, at values 
determined by the law of supply and 
demand, large or small interests in the 
various big enterprises of the country. 

To me it is the market to which men 
with surplus capital can go for good pay- 
ing investments. It is the market in which 
men having money not needed for imme- 
diate use can get a commodity having 
a speculative value and yielding a fair 
income, and which can readily be con- 
verted into cash whenever needed. 

It is a market in which many communi- 
ties of men, with ideas of far greater magni- 
tude than their own combined individual 
wealth could advantageously handle, have 
sold part of their share of ownership for 
the necessary cash with which to carry toa 
successful issue many of the industrial and 
railroad enterprises that to-day are adding 
resources to this great country. 

Again, I am sorry to say, it is a market, 
or rather a resort, in which knaves, fools 
and gamblers seek wealth through deceit 
and treachery 

Do the business interests of this country 
require a Stock Exchange? How often is 
this question asked by the inquiring, law- 
abiding, yet sometimes narrow-minded 
citizen. It is readily answered in the 
affirmative to my own satisfaction, when, 
in connection with the thought that it is 
an open market, I remember that there is 
not a good quality, nor a good invention, 
not even a dollar, be it silver or a certifi- 
cate, that is not put to an evil use some- 
times. —M.S. C. 


A Drop in Cotton 


I HAD long cherished the desire to buy 
stocks and cotton in small measure, and 
thus pave the way to a competency and 
more comfortable circumstances than I 
then enjoyed, when some two years ago I 
broke ice by buying outright a small num- 
ber of shares of railroad stock. They de- 
clined and continued to decline until the 
stock was quoted at considerably less than 
half what I paid for it. 

In the mean time the cotton bee got to 
work in my bonnet, and finding that my 
broker would lend me within ten points of 
the market on my stock I commenced to 
buy cotton on a small basis. The first 
hundred bales were sold at a slight profit, 
and the way seemed easy. I tried again. 
This time the market declined heavily, but 
not before I had bought another hundred 
bales to average up. Finally, after holding 
to the two hundred bales for some time, 
I sold at a considerable loss, having dis- 
posed of my railroad stock, also at a loss, 
in order to protect my cotton. 

Then I bought again, and for some little 
time all of my ventures proved profitable. 
I had more than regained my loss on cotton, 
when one day I got nervous and covered 
on a short sale at a large loss. 

I thought by this time that I had eut my 
eye-teeth surely, so I went at it more cau- 
tiously, with the result of making a profit on 
every deal. It was my feeling that the stock 
market had reached its lowest ebb, so (my 
credit being good) I borrowed some money 
and bought railroad stock again on a liberal 
margin, as I thought. But lo and behold! 
the market immediately began to decline, 
and I was nearly at the point of being sold 
out when I raised more margin. Feeling 
the necessity for repaying my loans, [I fell 
back on cotton and did very well for a 
while. Then I was caught with two hun- 
dred bales, some railroad stock and a 
heavily-declining market on one hand and 
a weak market on the other, and this was 
my finish. 

I look forward to a considerable period 
of close economy to enable me to pay back 
my loans out of my salary, which fortu- 
nately is sufficient. 

My experience should point a moral to 
any one. Deal in stocks, if you want to, 
but never on such a basis as will not enable 
you to be perfectly safe under ai any circum- 
stances, mae 


July 25, 1908 


The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 


aa OGTR 


3 wn mellow 
texture of Knapp-Felt soft 
hats is pleasant to the sight 
and touch. The exclusive 
C & K shapes for early fall 
wear lend themselves read- 
ily to the whim of the 
wearer — the crowns may 


CROSS 


be creased, dented or tele-_ 


scoped; the brims turned 
up or down in front or 
back, or worn with a 
rakish sweep at the side. 


‘They are ideal for negligee 


wear and are an agreeable 
change from the stiff, un- 
yielding straw hat. 

They are made in a 
variety of colors of stead- 


fast Cronap dye, which 


will harmonize with the 
prevailing tone in suitings 
and add a picturesque note 
to a man’s dress. ) 
Knapp-Felt is a wear- 
resisting hat-fabric pecul- 
iar to the C&K shop, 
where the best hats have 
been made for fifty years. 


Knapp-Felt DeLuxe hats, 
soft or stiff, are Six Dollars. 
Knapp-Felts are Four 
Dollars. 


Write for 
THE 
HATMAN. 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
840 Broadway, New York. 


Trousers That 
Hang from 


the Hips 


Enthusiasts in Phys- 
ical Culture will tell 
you that a belt should 
not be depended upon 
to hold up your trous- 
ers. ‘Trousers should 
be self-supporting— 
should fit snugly, yet 
comfortably around 
the waist, so that all 
the strain will rest on 
the hips where it should 
be. “Nufangl” 
Rpt — Trousers are es- 

far ieee pecially adapted 

{ =f for summer wear. 
Thy hang beautifully and feel comfortable 
at ll times; whether sitting still, playing 
‘enis, golfing or walking. With 


Present 
‘ |” 


vocan wear a belt or suspenders, or dispense with 


Trousers 
eit'r. The secret lies in the vents at the side seams, 


onon each side. Each vent fastens with two snap 
is which permit instant variations of the waist- 
ha|—nearly five inches in all. 

jJading clothiers have ‘“‘Nufangl” Trousers in all 
sesonable weights and fabrics. 


Prices $4 to $8 

'f t at yours, we will refer you 
'o \r agent in your town, or sup- 
elulirect. EXPRESS PRE- 
PD. Only length and waist 
meurements necessary. rite 
forree samples of ‘“‘Nufangl’”’ 
‘alcs, ressing 

FESENT & COMPANY 
i9readway, New York City 


—_ 


pha coolest and most comfortable sum- 
ier shoe for men, women and children is the 


1. C. Skuffer Sandal 


<a 


‘made in 
30 different 
styles. 


Send for our 
free book on the 
Care of Feet 


' Skuffers give the feet proper protection and perfect 
a in the warmest day the feet are cool and 
infortable. Sandals relieve many a foot ill that closed 
entilated shoes cause in hot weather. 

of the best material with most careful construction 
er the most hygienic lasts. 
Ask your dealer. If he hasn’t them we will ship any size 
‘any address in the United States, shipment prepaid, upon 
‘eipt of price as follows: Women’s sizes, 2-7, $2.50; Men's, 
‘2, $3.00; Youths’, 12-2, $2.00; Boys’, 2-6, $2.50. Chil- 
‘m’s Styles also carried. Send name of dealer. 


NGEL-CONE SHOE CO., East Boston, Mass. 


Peach Pipe 


Can besmoked ina high wind, 
in an auto, while playing golf, 
| : 4 on a boat, in the woods, where 
thordinary pipe might start a fire, or by any one any- 
wre. The stem swings over bowl making a cover, so 
ecents cannot spill into the pocket. Wind shield pre- 
Pp 's from setting fire to clothing or inflammables. 
: when folded will go into the vest pocket. Made of 
Se1ine French briar and has 
vuleanized rubber stem. 4 
Ail your dealer for it or 


$1.00 to Leavitt & Peirce ‘ 


bridge, 
will be mailed. 
Send for circular. 
sectal terms to the trade. ; 
Manufacturers at 


PACH PIPE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Dust and other irritating substances 
that at this season cause hay-fever. 
Wear a Comfort Nasalfilter, which 
filters the air through fine linen. 
Made of Sterling silver light weight, 


Sanitary and practically invisible. 

If you live in a dusty climate, work 
in a dusty place or use an auto, you 
need a Comfort Nasalfilter. Price §2. 


Universal Supply Co. 


428 Globe Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. 
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Oddities and Novelties | 


OF EVERY-DAY SCIENCE 


Honey Made from Honey-Dew 


EEKEEPERS in the Hawaiian Islands 

are both angry and disgusted because 

of a ruling made by the Government 

against their product, which forbids its sale 
in this country under the name of honey. 

Of course, it really is honey—that is to 
say, if sweet stuff stored in combs by bees 
is so to be called. The bees, too, are all 
right—the same kind of bees that we have 
in the United States, and every one of them 
a full-fledged member of the honeymakers’ 
union. So far as is known there is not a 
scab insect among them. 

What, then, isthe trouble? Why, simply 
that the raw material used for making the 
honey does not bear the proper label. Ac- 
cording to the Government’s ruling, honey, 
in order to be recognized as such, must be 
made out of flower-juice—the nectar dis- 
tilled by the blossoms of flowering plants. 
Hawaiian honey does not correspond to 
this designation; it is composed chiefly of 
““honey-dew.” 

Honey-dew is the sweetest fluid secreted 
by certain insects known as aphides. Bees 
are very fond of the stuff, and so likewise 
are ants. Everybody has heard of the 
“ant’s cow,’’ which is the aphis—the sort 
of little green bug that so frequently ap- 
pears on rose bushes. But there are a good 
many species of aphides, and one of them 
destroyed about twelve million dollars’ 
worth of young wheat in Texas and Okla- 
homa last year. 

Sometimes the streets of towns are fairly 
beslobbered with honey-dew, so plentiful 
are the aphides that browse on certain 
kinds of trees. Bees gather it eagerly. But 
in the Hawaiian Islands it seems to be the 
principal source of supply for the indus- 
trious honey-getters, and hence the present 
difficulty. Probably the problem will 
eventually be solved satisfactorily by allow- 
ing the producers to market their product 
in this country as ‘‘honey-dew honey,” or 
under some other such distinctive name. 


A Siphon for the Baby 


NEW method has been discovered 

whereby milk may be kept perfectly 
fresh for many months, the process con- 
sisting merely in charging it with carbonic 
acid gas under fpressure and keeping it 
thereafter bottled in a cool place until it is 
wanted for use. 

For this purpose newly pasteurized or 
clean, fresh milk is taken and charged with 
the gas in tanks, exactly as water is loaded 
with carbon dioxid in establishments which 
put up that innocent fluid for sale at ‘‘soda”’ 
counters. From the tank it is transferred 
to siphon bottles, in which it is held under 
a pressure of about seventy-five pounds. 

The bottles should be stored in some 
place where the temperature is not higher 
than sixty degrees. If preferred, they may 
be kept in the household refrigerator. 
Though the cream separates in the flasks, 
it may be thoroughly remixed by a little 
shaking as the milk comes from the bottle. 
It comes out as a foamy mass, and has a 
slightly acid, pleasant flavor. 

Kept in the manner above described, 
carbonated milk will remain in excellent 
condition for at least four or five months. 
Not only does it afford an agreeable bever- 
age, but it is likely to prove a valuable food 
for invalids and children who are not able 
to digest ordinary milk easily. Its possi- 
bilities have been developed through ex- 
periments. 

The experts of the New York State 
Agricultural Station engaged in this work 
state that, in order to prepare the product 
successfully, the milk should be drawn as 
clean as possible, and promptly cooled be- 
low forty-five degrees Fahrenheit. All 
vessels with which it comes into contact, 
from milking to bottling, should be care- 
fully sterilized before used. It should be 
carbonated within a few hours; or, if this 
cannot be done, it should be pasteurized 
before being charged and bottled. 


The Unniceness of Nice People 


HEN one comes to think of it, how 

remarkable is the carelessness of 
“particular” people about many matters 
of every-day routine! 


Between the acts at the theatre a boy 
goes about among the orchestra stalls with 
a wire compartment tray full of glasses of 
ice-water. The ‘“‘particular” person ac- 
cepts a glass of the fluid, and either drinks 
it himself or hands it to the lady beside 
him. It never occurs to him to reflect that 
those glasses are probably seldom washed, 
and never between ‘‘helps.’”’ The boy 
simply fills them up and starts afresh. 

Again, take the case of finger-bowls. 
When one is brought to table at a fashion- 
able restaurant the ‘‘particular”’ person 
dabbles her fingers in the water and wipes 
them delicately upon her napkin. It seems 
the daintiest possible kind of ablution. 
But she might regard the matter from 
another point of view if she knew that the 
finger-bowl had not been washed for a 
month. Yet this is not infrequently a 
fact. Even at ‘‘swell’” hotels and high- 
priced eating-houses the finger-bowls are 
often never washed. The waiters simply 
empty them, and pour in a little fresh 
water, adding a thin slice of lemon. 

The ‘‘particular’’ person relishes an 
occasional glass of soda-water—unregard- 
ful of the fact that at many places where 
this beverage is sold the glasses are seldom 
washed, but merely rough-rinsed in a pan 
of standing water. All the glasses, no 
matter who has drunk out of them, go 
into the same pan. 

As for water served on railway dining- 
ears (advertised on the bill-of-fare as ob- 
tained from this or that celebrated spring), 
the ice that cools it is often chopped to 
pieces in wooden boxes, and thrown aboard 
the car by men with the grimiest hands. 

All of this, however, goes on out of the 
sight of the ‘‘particular’’ person, whose 
sense of niceness does not seem to be dis- 
turbed by anything beyond the range of 
his, or her, immediate vision. 


Chilly News from the Depths 


F ANY scientific doctrine may be said to 
have had universal acceptance it is the 
belief that the interior of the earth is ex- 
tremely hot. Has the fact not been proved 
in a practical way by measuring the stead- 
ily increasing temperatures in deep mines, 
borings for petroleum, and other holes 
extending far down toward the bowels of 
the planet? And how else are the outpour- 
ings of molten stuff from volcanoes to be 
accounted for? 

Nevertheless, some geologists of highest 
reputation are now inclined to deny this 
theory and to aver that the core of the 
globe is not fiery at all. In fact, as they 
argue, it is almost undoubtedly very cold. 
The voleanic and other heat phenomena 
so commonly observed when the crust of 
the earth is penetrated deeply are attribu- 
table, in their belief, merely to chemical 
reactions which are more or less local in 
their character. 

One sees a workman in the street pour 
water upon a quantity of unslaked lime. 
It boils and smokes and a high temperature 
is suddenly developed, merely as the result 
of a chemical reaction. Similar reactions, 
it is argued, are continually in progress in 
the bowels of the earth owing to the contact 
of water, penetrating through the strata 
of the rocks, with mineral substances of 
various kinds. 

The water, of course, is supplied by rain, 
which seeps down through the crust of the 
globe to great depths. Here it finds one 
kind of mineral, such as lime, perhaps, and 
there another, such as anhydrous gypsum. 
The reactions that follow develop heat in 
quantities that necessarily vary, and hence 
the striking differences in the temperatures 
at the same depths in different localities. 
In the Yellowstone National Park, for 
example, powerful reactions are going on 


close to the surface, and hence one finds | 


literal ‘‘hellfire” not far below. 

It will be noticed that this idea fits in 
with the theory that volcanic eruptions are 
caused by an inflow of water through 
cracks in the ocean bottom. In this way 
chemical reactions are engendered on an 
enormous scale, resulting in the sudden 
development of heat sufficient to blow off 
the top of a great mountain, such as Pelée, 
or to cause an outpouring of molten stuff 
amounting in the aggregate, perhaps, to 
many cubic miles of solids. 


Men Need 


eka & Fink’s 


Talcum Powder 


Even in the hottest weather 


men must wear coats and 
collars and be out in the sun 
much of the time. Menwho 
perspire freely are kept ina 
constant state of discomfort 
through the summer, unless 
after the morning bath they 
dust the skin with Lehn & 
Fink’s Talcum Powder. That 
will keep the skin feeling 
fresh, cool and clean through- 
out the day, and prevent all 
odor of perspiration. 


Lehn & Fink’s Talcum 
Powder is cooling and com- 
forting after shaving, too. 
It’s the finest of talcum 
powder with a refined, deli- 
cate violet odor. 


Sold by druggists in large five- 
inch, sifter-top, GLASS jars at 
25c. If your druggist has none 
in stock, ask him to order some 
of his wholesaler. He will 
readily do so at your request. 


Write Us for Free Sample 


To show the fine quality and unique 
perfume of Lehn & Fink’s Talcum, 
we will gladly send you a trial package 
free, if you will send us your name 
and address —a postal will do. 


Lehn & Fink, 125 William St., New York 


20 
ON’T put the 
legs of your 
piano in trou- 
sers. Don’t! For 


the proper care of furniture does not lie in 
such things as dressing piano legs in trousers 
of Canton flannel. 

The proper care of furniture should 
accompany the proper use of furniture, and 
the proper use of furniture presupposes 
that you are to have it look its best and let 
it be an uplifting influence in the house. 
What is the advantage of getting fine- 
looking furniture if it is ;to be made absurd 
or ugly? 

To try to save pianos from stubbing feet 
by trousering, and to try to save chairs and 
chandeliers and pictures from dust and 
flies by elaborate swathings of cloth— 
giving to a home room the aspect of a fly- 
infested bar-room—are mistakes. 

It is not only that the valuable influence 
of good looks is lost. It is also that the very 
care defeats its own intent, for in a house- 
hold where things are swathed and guarded 
there can grow up no proper standard of 
care. Furniture is bound to be more 
broken and defaced in a household of 
trousered pianos and similar absurdities 
than in one where good furniture, like good 
books, is deemed fit for good and rational 
use. It is those who are trusted to know 
and to use fine things who learn how to care 
for them. 

It is sagely remarked somewhere in 
Cranford that every one has his individ- 
ual small economy, but we ought to see to 
it that whatever we take up as an economy 
does really economize. 

With a piano there are certain points to 
be kept in mind in regard to care. 

It is best not to place it against an out- 
side wall, for there it would be liable to too 
much of dampness and of change of tem- 
perature. It is best not to place it where 
it will have much of direct sun-glare upon 
it, for that would checker the varnish. If 
you have the misfortune to have a damp 
wall do not set the piano against it. An 
upright piano should stand three inches 
from the wall, both for a circulation of air 
and to allow the sound to escafe. 


Oil of Lemon for the Blue Haze 


Sudden and intermittent changes of 
temperature are hurtful. Ifa piano is ina 
room which, in wintertime, is heated only 
once in a while—only heated, say, on Sun- 
days and rare evenings, and for the rest of 
the time left in unheated isolation—it will 
suffer. 

If it is ina room which is kept at a fairly 
equable temperature, or if left in a house 
closed up and unheated throughout the 
winter, it will be uninjured, if a well-made 
piano, no matter how low the temperature 
may go. The gradual change from fall to 
winter, and then the succession of winter 
days and the change back to warmth in 
the springtime, do not damage it. 

Frequent use—not a silent piano!—is 
the best condition; it wears out quicker 
unused than used. 

When dusty wipe it with a soft silk rag; 
when badly soiled with finger-marks wash 
it with pure soap and water. Once in a 
while a rubbing with a soft cloth with just 
a suspicion of linseed oil upon it is an 
excellent thing; but this must be done 
charily, for if much oil is used the piano gets 
smeary and freely gathers dust. All trace 
of the oil must be wiped off. And, indeed, 
it-is the case with pianos, as with all fine 
furniture, that there is no royal road to 
cleaning. 

Sometimes a bluish haze comes mysteri- 
ously upon a piano, as it may upon a side- 
board or bookease, and in that case it 
should be rubbed with a flannel cloth 
touched with oil of lemon, whereupon it 
disappears, although not with a single 
casualtouch. Half an ounce of oil of lemon 
will ordinarily take the blue haze off a 
piano. 

The piano is in most houses the largest 
piece of polished wood in the house. Cus- 
tom gives it but one finish—the highest 
glaze possible—so that ‘“‘piano finish”’ has 
become the name of such a shine on any 
piece of furniture. 

Myriad ills threaten our furniture, 
especially in these days of table-tops with- 
out covers. 


THE SATURDAY 


How to Care for Furniture 


The milky mar left by the matutinal 
cream-jug upon table-top or sideboard is 
cleaned with kerosene. 

For sticky things of which sugar is the 
base —and this includes fruit juices —use 
warm water and soft chamois leather with 
a touch of linseed oil afterward to do away 
with the look of dryness. 

Perfume, bay rum, whisky or alcohol 
in any form, spilled upon finely-polished 
wood, or left there by the setting down of a 
glass or bottle, and not instantly wiped 
dry, will leave a raised and disturbed con- 
dition of the polish uponthe wood. Thisis 
a hard thing to remedy, because the shellac 
in the finish has been dissolved and has 
dried in a swollen and porous condition. 
The finer the finish the greater the evil, and 
a thorough rubbing with rottenstone and 
linseed oil is imperative. 

Furniture should be regularly given a 
rubbing twice a year for most pieces, but 
much oftener for anything in constant use, 
like a table-top. If this is faithfully done 
the result will be admirable. There are 
two ways of doing it: rubbing with linseed 
oil and rubbing with wax. 

A elever way of applying linseed oil is 
with one-third of gasoline added and well 
shaken. The mixture works easily, and as 
the gasoline rapidly evaporates it lessens 
the risk of having the coating of linseed oil 
on the furniture, which would hold dust 
and make a gummy surface. It is an effi- 
cacious way of getting only a small quan- 
tity of linseed oil over a large surface. The 
oil should be rubbed on with one rag and 
rubbed off with another. 

Beeswax and turpentine, mixed when 
warm, make an old and tried application 
for waxing furniture. Many good ready- 
mixed waxes are on the market. This 
application requires a great deal of rub- 
bing: much more than does linseed oil; 
but is more permanent and a great protec- 
tion to the surface of the wood. If in time 
any of these wax surfaces, whether on 
Mission oak or rarest mahogany, become 
dust or sand filled, and hence dull, tur- 
pentine will clean the soiled wax off and a 
fresh application may be put on. 

Kerosene, coal oil, lamp oil, petroleum— 
it goes by different names in different parts 
of the country but is the same thing—is 
excellent for the care of furniture. Among 
other things it may be used asa solvent for 
grease marks or finger marks on polished 
drawer-fronts. It should really be con- 
sidered as a sort of soap-and-water thing 
in its relation to furniture. It cleans and 
then it evaporates, and for a finishing it 
should be followed by some less volatile 
oil, such as linseed. 

Oak, whether in furniture or paneling or 
wainscot, is darkened by petroleum, be- 
cause petroleum acts chemically upon the 
tannin in the oak. It is often, therefore, 
used when a darkening as well as a cleaning 
of the wood is desired. For darkening it is 
better to use crude petroleum than refined, 
but it is not always so readily obtained. 


The Deft Touch that Does the Trick 


Blue rings, which have been caused by 
heat or moisture, should be lightly touched 
with a linen or cotton cloth—not a woolen 
one!—and the cloth should be merely 
dampened, and not wetted, with alcohol. 
If the blue mark is light and only on the 
surface this mere touching with the alcohol 
cloth will make it disappear. The rubbing 
must not be heavy but may be long con- 
tinued. If the rings do not readily disap- 
pear, dampen the cloth with a mixture 
which is half chloroform and half alcohol, 
and touch the rings with it. This must be 
done with the utmost lightness and deft- 
ness and caution, and if so done it will safely 
restore the proper color to the polish on the 
very finest of mahogany. If done heed- 
lessly and without caution the table-top 
will be so ruined by having the polish 
raised as to require a complete repolishing. 

It ought to be understood why in some 
cases a woolen cloth is best and why in 
others it should be cotton or linen. With 
oils which do not dissolve the varnished, 
shellacked or polished surface but only 
dissolve or clean the dirt, woolen is best, 
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as it is excellent for 
giving a polish and 
its fibres will not ad- 
here to the surface. 
But with other liquids which, like alcohol 
or chloroform, actually have power to dis- 
solve the shellac or varnish on the surface 
of the wood (although without removing 
it, if done deftly), woolen must not be used, 
for its crinkly fibres will adhere. 

For the checkered or “‘crazing’’ surface 
that sometimes comes to varnished sur- 
faces on which the varnish has been applied 
with a brush, there is no remedy but a com- 
plete scraping and repolishing. The trouble 
is caused by the unequal contraction and 
expansion of the successive layers of var- 
nish—an action impossible to prevent and 
which no magic application from a bottle 
can cure. 

This trouble very seldom happens to 
surfaces that are French polished, for with 
this there is only one coat of polish, and so 
when you do see the “crazed” g 
on a piece, it has come through 
caused by some moisture inthe 

Mildew is a fungous growt Et it comes 


in rooms that are too damp, 6r which have 
been too much shut up. It comes, too, 


somewhat readily, upon furniture whic 
has been so liberally oiled as to leave stic 
surfaces. Kerosene is death to fun 
and even books, when mildewed, are 
greatly harmed with a wipe from a 
dampened with kerosene. However, on 
must always keep in mind the Tenny 
sonian line about ‘saving common-sense, 
and not think that a book should he giy 
a kerosene bath. 


Dryness Fatal to Furniture 


And here it may be said that the diverse 
properties, dangers and uses of substances 
used in caring for furniture ought to bea 
warning against the rash use of ‘‘clean- 
alls,’ offered as universal regenerators. 
No single paste or other mixture can be the 
best thing for all cases, and so it is much 
better to learn the different needs, the dif- 
ferent remedies, the different qualities of 
oil of lemon or linseed, chloroform, alco- 
hol, turpentine, wax, kerosene, soap, and 
then use the proper substance at the 
proper time. 

The extreme heat of most American 
homes is hard on furniture. Old furniture 
brought from Europe, which has stood for 
a century or more in an even-temperatured 
French or Italian home, often goes to 
pieces in a single winter of American steam 
heat, causing the owner to doubt the au- 
thenticity of the piece he bought; and fine 
Dutch marquetry chips into ruin, causing 
the owner to doubt the honest workman- 
ship. And, of course, furniture made in 
our own country stands the heat no better. 

Furniture which is racked and spoiled 
from excessive heat can only be restored 
by expensive rebuilding—a process not 
worth while except for an especially pre- 
cious piece—and it will assuredly be a good 
piece gone wrong again as soon as exposed 
to the same evil environment. The proper 
care of furniture means the maintaining of 
a proper heat in the home; and if people 
will but realize that in thus saving their 
valuable furniture they are at the same 
time saving their own health, there would 
be fewer overheated homes and smaller 
bills from doctors as well as from furniture 
repairers. 

Even after striving for reasonable heat 
it is well to leave a dish of water near a 
furnace register or in a brass jar on the 
steam-pipes or on a hot-water radiator, so 
as to keep a supply of moisture in the air. 

A good old-fashioned broom does not 
bump and mar the legs of good furniture as 
does a carpet-sweeper, even a sweeper with 
arubberrim. Buta broom raises unavoid- 
able dust, and it is sometimes hard to 
choose between dust and bump. A good 
idea is to use the broom directly around the 
furniture and the sweeper in the rest of the 
room, 

To clean dust from the hard-to-reach 
surfaces of intricately carved wood the best 
way isto use a dry paint-brush (a clean one, 
of course), for it seeks out every nook and 
corner. 

Furniture ought to be used, not shut up 


in those curtain-darkened ‘‘ best rooms,”’ so 
familiar in the descriptions of Washington | 


You write 
capital ‘CA 
striking thisk 


von write small 
a”’ by striking 
this key 


You do not need 
to strike two keys 
to write any one 
of the 84 charae- 
ters on the sim- 
ple, straight-line 
keyboard of the 
easily operated — 


Write us about this 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO 
Syracuse, N.Y.— Branches Everywhere : 


— 


Elasticity 
Spencerian Pens are made of carefil 
tempered, accurately gauged steel. 
means an elastic pen—an easy wri 
pen. There are many styles of 


SPENCERIAN. 


STEEL PENS 


choose yourown. Yours is there. Samp! 
card of 12 different kinds will bese! 
6 cents hire ' 
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- CHEESE 


o many, ea, de 
ightful course to a 
sood dinner. Cheese 
s given an appetiz- 
ng relish by using 
ust a little 


|EA& PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


lt has that rare and 
ubtle flavor which 
ncreases the enjoy- 
nent of food. Try 
t on Baked Beans, 
Chafing Dish Cook- 
ng, Welsh Rarebits, 
ind all Salad Dress- 
ngs. 

Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N.Y. 


nt Drink Poisoned Water 


ew people realize the danger from 
purities lurking unseen in ice and 
ich drinking water. What’s the use 
tunning risks? Why not be sure, be 
se? Order 
cr sanitary, 
ttent 
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arity 
ilter 


and 
al 
vooler 


| 

‘tis simple, 
Jactical, easy 
tll; quickly 
caned, read- 
i moved; ca- 
city 8 gal- 
hs. It has 
b metal in its construction, nothing 
«out it to rust, made entirely of stone- 
we. Ice and water are put in same 
‘amber, Both are filtered and impuri- 
ts are taken out of both. It is “‘simplic- 
ir” itself, for a child can handle it. 

| Sold by dealers at $3.50 or shipped 
direct from factory. Booklet Free. 


and SALESMEN 
Wanted to Become 


ERCHANTS 


= phic: eee in the custom-made fall and winter 
a 7 ne. Suits and overcoats from $12.00 up; 
* S from $3.50 up. You make 334% commission, 
- capeemice income. We furnish you a large line of attract- 

ples, free. Write for further information and territory. 


- | SINGER & CO., Department N, CHICAGO 
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Irving and still loved by many an old- 
fashioned housekeeper. Whatever is worth 
having is worth using, and whatever is 
worth using is worth using well. Shut-up 
and unused rooms are not only apt to be- 
come damp and musty but to harbor and 
encourage moths. Moths do not attack 
furniture in daily use unless the house is 
very badly infested with the pest. Still 
there are houses where the family is not 
sufficiently large to give all the furniture 
even moderate use, and, in such cases, what 
may be termed artificial use may be re- 
sorted to—beating with a rattan stick in 
the sunshine. 

If moths have actually begun to corrupt, 
to use the Biblical word for it, deluging 
with gasoline is the best remedy. And it 
ought not to be necessary to say that gaso- 
line is extremely inflammable and explosive 
and catches fire through its fumes long 
after it has been applied. 


Every Man His Own Repairer 


When there are actual repairs to be made 
it is surprising how much may be done 
without calling in the carpenter or uphol- 
sterer. To send your furniture to a shop is 
expensive and troublesome, and especially 
if you live away from the centre of a city. 
Don’t you want to save expense and 
trouble? With afew tools and adaptability 
you may often do so. 

As to tools. We all think a dollar a very 
small charge if a called-in mechanic makes 
it, but are liable to think a dollar quite too 
much to spend on a tool by which many 
dollars of charge may be saved. Many a 
man would rather try to drive in a nail 
with a shoe-heel, or borrow of a neighbor, 
than buy a hammer of his own, good and 
capable and strong and ready for anything 
from a carpet-tack to a burglar. A ham- 
mer, a screw-driver and a saw (handy for 
anything from a ham-bone to a picture- 
moulding), perhaps a pair of pliers and a 
chisel, and a ‘“‘handy box”’ of tacks and 
screws and nails, are what you need, supple- 
mented from time to time as needs grow. 

Let your few tools be of the best. Notice 
how careful an expert mechanic is to have 
good tools and in perfect condition. Then 
how foolish it is for an amateur to think of 
accomplishing the same work with tools 
that are inferior! Many an amateur tries 
to do something with a poor hammer, a 
screw-driver that won’t turn a screw, a dull 
saw or a wrench that won’t work, and then 
throws the tool aside and vows never again 
to do a thing himself. 

As to general adaptability and readiness. 
We remember seeing a charming old gentle- 
man come to the conclusion, one day, that 
his favorite armchair, a great, wide- 
bottomed fireside chair, needed repairing, 
it having sagged decrepitly in its webbing. 
“Bless my heart!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ How 
have I let it go so long!’’ Whereupon it 
was taken downstairs and the old gentle- 
man followed it—and in less than half an 
hour it came back, trim, neat and firm. 
He had found in a corner of the cellar, 
against the wall, a discarded oven grating, 
and this shelf, this openwork piece of cast- 
iron, he had screwed under the seat and 
fastened on the cotton lining, and the thing 
was done. 

Broken-loose webbing is the most fre- 
quent cause of chair decrepitude, and an 
oven shelf isn’t always the best thing to use 
in restoration. We mention it only as an 
example of readiness to use the thing that 
comes to hand. But chairs may be mended 
by home talent more elaborately than this, 
and with perfect success. 


Putting in New Webbing 


Webbing is cheap: five cents a yard; for- 
merly it was hard to buy, upholsterers 
being, not unnaturally, unwilling to sell it, 
looking upon home reparation as taking 
away a perquisite of theirown. But nowa- 
days you can buy it at the department 
stores as readily as a spool of thread. 

Don’t splice the old webbing. It won’t 
be satisfactory. Put it all on new and 
you'll be far better pleased. And at five 
cents a yard the cost need not trouble you. 
New strips put with the old is too much 
like new wine in old bottles, and some- 
thing’s bound to break. 

Stretch the webbing as tight as you can, 
working on the chair turned upside down 
and having some one else press down the 
springs. The upholsterer stretches it tight 
with a winchlike contrivance that forces 
the springs into place. Now home talent 
will not have a winch, but profiting by the 
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hint of working with a long end in hand 
and the other end nailed tight, up the web- 
bing goes with no bulge in the middle. An 
upholsterer’s needle or two, one of them 
curved, are very cheap and will make part 
of your repair equipment. 

If a spring breaks loose at the top in a 
spring-seated chair or sofa there is no use 
gently pushing it in. A spring is no jack- 
in-the-box to be poked away until called 
for. If you poke it in gently it will un- 
gently leap out again, and so you must 
turn the chair over, take off the cotton 
underpiece and hunt for the exact location 
of the loose spring through the maze of 
crisscrossed webbing. It is apt to be elu- 
sive, like a thing of life, but can probably 
be seized and tied in place, though it is not 
an easy task. But remember that if you 


had the upholsterer he would make far | 


from an easy charge! Putting your hands 


in among springs is something like feeling | 


in a blackberry bush in the dark. Do it 
cautiously. 

Try to tie the spring in place with a stout 
cord. If you can’t, then take a piece of 
tin, of a diameter a trifle larger than that of 
the spring, and with its edges bent down to 
make it mushroom shape. Have four holes 
through this piece of tin. Reach up and 
put it over the top of the unruly spring. 
Pull it firmly down with cord that you 
have passed through the four holes. Tie it 
down on the spring head as you would tie 


ona bonnet. It is entirely out of sight and | 


will prevent the loosened end of that spring 
from working through the upholstery. 


If the chair is in bad shape, with the 


springs actually through the upholstering, 
or with more than one spring loose, it will 
be best to have the chair entirely re- 
upholstered. 


Belt Buckles that Make Havoc 


A common and peculiarly annoying kind 
of injury comes to furniture through the 
carelessness of women who wear big belt 
buckles in the back. They may be de- 
pended upon to choose a fine chair, prefer- 


ably of mahogany and with a polished | 


splat, and when the splat is buckle-gashed | 


the owner mourns as one without hope, for 
there must be an elaborate scraping and 
repolishing. If there doesn’t happen to be 


an empty chair with a fine back-splat the | 
buckle-wearer will select a chair expen- | 


sively upholstered. 
social functions where the police watch all 
arrivals and ‘“‘frisk’’ suspicious ones for 
possible pistols, and really it ought to be 
right for hostesses to ‘‘frisk’’ against such 


deadly furniture weapons as those buckles. | 


They are like hobnailed shoes on a hard- 
wood floor. 

If fuzzy lint has stuck to your table-top 
from a table-pad under the influence of 
heat, first try water, not hot, for it would 
turn the surface blue. Probably the water 
won’t wash off the fuzz, and if so powdered 
pumice-stone and linseed oil must be used, 
and it will do the work. Incidentally the 
tone of the top will be dulled by the proc- 
ess, and probably thus bettered in appear- 
ance; in any case the entire top must be 
uniformly rubbed and not merely the spots 
where the fuzz is. 

If you have a good chair which creaks 
try to work in some shavings of hard soap 


—it is so much simpler than rebuilding the | 


chair, which is the only sure way. If you 


can: help it don’t give up the soap. 


Many an arm, loosened, in chairs of sim- 


ple construction, may be made firm by 
driving a wedge from below. 

If the cane seat of a chair has sagged and 
is not broken turn it upside down, soak the 
under side of the cane with hot water, set 


it out in the sunlight, and, presto! the | 


cane goes back in place. 
There would be the same result if the 
top of the cane seat were wetted, only that 


the top of the cane seat is varnished and | 


therefore water would not reach the fibre 
through it. 

Revarnishing the seat must be done from 
time to time, and rush bottoms need var- 
nish even more, because they are made of 
twisted rushes and present twisted surfaces 
to wear. Some use paint, yellow or cream, 
instead of varnish, on rush. Rush seats, 
bare of varnish or paint, are bound to fray, 
and are expensive nowadays to replace. 

Rattan or willow furniture is best 
cleaned by ammonia and water, which 


There are certain | 


| Jn buying, 
see that the 
word Vudor ts 
on Porch Shade 
and Hammock, 


gives a better result than soap and water, | 


which yellows it. 
in time. And to bleach it—if you wish to 
bleach it—wet it and put it in a closed 
packing-box and burn sulphur there. 


Air alone will yellow it | 
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Keeps Its Contents 


Steaming Hot 24 Hours 
or Ice Cold 72 Hours 


Out in the woods, or on the water, 
or flying along in a motor car, 
THERMOS Bottles enable you 


to have hot or cold drinks always 


at hand. 


THERMOS Bottles also keep 
baby’s milk at feeding warmth day 
or night. And ina sick room they 
are a perfect boon. 


The same THERMOS Bottle 
keeps contents either hot or cold— 
the vacuum does it. No chemicals. 
Lasts a lifetime. Filled, cleaned, 
emptied same as any ordinary bottle. 

Sold everywhere. If your dealer will 
not supply you, we will ship prepaid on 
receipt of price. Pints, $3.75; Quarts, 
$5.75. Patented in all countries — 
beware of infringements. 


Over 700,000 sold in 1907. Write Today 
for Free Booklet about the Thermos Bottle 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
533 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Re-enforced 
Hammocks 


are made strongest where most strength is 
needed. The bed is woven heavier in the middle 
than at the sides, providing extra durability. 
The strong, suspending cords are put on under 
tension, so that the strain is equally divided. 

A Vudor Re-enforced Hammock n 
(while costing no more to buy) will 
outwear two ordinary hammocks. 
Made in two styles of weave and in 
a variety of designs and colorings. 


Vudor Booklet, Free 
describing and illustrating 
Vudor Hammocks and 


/ Fed walized\ 
f/f Gording 
OP ay add ad, GR 

J \ y die - 


Vudor Porch Shades in 
colors. With the book we 
will send you name of our 


nearest Vudor dealer. 
Hough Shade Corporation 
» 228 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


Chicago Beach Hotel 


American or European Plan 


z An ideal resort § 
Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 22.6." pleasure — 


ten minutes’ ride from city, close to great South Park System, 
There is the quiet of lake, beach and shaded parks, or the 
gayety of boating, bathing, riding or driving, golf, tennis, 
dancing, music and other amusements. Table always the best. 
Nearly 1000 feet of veranda overlooking Lake Michigan beach, 
For handsomely illustrated booklet address the Manager, 


51st Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago 
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EVERY HOSE-USER 


i - me Should 
Send 


for 
this 


FREE SAMPLE 


Every one of you laboring with 
an ordinary garden hose has been 
to a lot of bother and expense, 
fixing leaks, patching, bandaging, 
buying new sections. We want to 
show you how to avoid all this. 
When we send you this free in- 
spection sample of 


‘RE EBNLEAF 
LONG LIFE 


yARDEN HOSE 


we send wth it instructions for a 
series of tests, by which you can 
prove to yourself, point by point, 


(a)—That this hose will not leak, peel, rot, 
or burst, even with years of hard service. 

(b)—That it is the cheapest hose you can 
buy, not per foot, but per wear and satis- 
Jaction per foot. 

(c)—That it will eliminate your hose 
troubles for good and all. 


W hen you havetested this sample forten minules, 
you will know more about hose than ordinary 
experience could ever teach you. Send for the 
sample. Test the tough, live, new rubber. Cut it 
up with yourknife. Separateit. Try to tear just 
ONE of its FOUR plies of strong fabric. 


Demonstrate for yourself every point we claim. 


GREENLEAF Long Life Garden Hose is sold 
in the best hardware stores at 20c per foot. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, we will fill your 
order direct, express prepaid, and guarantee satis- 
faction. Don’t wait till next season —it will be as 
good as new then, after you have used it this season. 


Write for the sample at once. Mention 
your hardware dealer. Address Dept. 8. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
Ha JEANNETTE, PA. He 


ABERCROMBIE’ ) 


ae f Send to the man who made camping 
/ a luxury, David T. Abercrombie, 
for complete illustrated catalogue 

of camp equipment. 


Describes everything necessary for 
outdoor living, from the sportsman’s 
modest outfit to complete equipment 
for exploring expeditions. Complete 
assortment of absolutely waterproof 
“standard ” and balloon silk tents,— 
Mr. Abercrombie’s idea for saving 
over half weight. 

Fire arms, fishing tackle, canoes, 
aluininum cooking outfits and the bulk- 
saving concentrated foods, which are 
Abercrombie specialties. 


Free Information 


concerning proper outfits for any 
place in the world. Also advice as 
to the best places for hunting or 
fishing, including guide refer- 

ences, kind of game, etc. 
Write for Catalogue P. The 
edition is limited, so send 

for it at once. 


David T. Abercrombie Co. 


Md 


LZ 


Cheaper Than Horses 


Goes as fast and as far as you like under all conditions of weather 
and roads. Surrey develops 16-H-P. Runs from two to thirty miles 
per hour, and goes thirty 
miles on one gal. gasoline. 


KIBLINGER 
MOTOR VEHICLES ~~ 2 
Best pleasure and f& ; Vw Ss 
busi rehicle— : 
usiness vehicle esi. i 
J Se 
lire troubles. Book \) 
of facts, figures and S 
proof free. Prices — Zee ree — 
from $375 up according to style of body. Write today. 


never gets tired—no 
W. H. KIBLINGER CO., Dept. 52, Auburn, Indiana 
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Sense and 


Dinner-Table Persiflage 


NCE Richard Mansfield, Coquelin, the 
French actor, and Sara Bernhardt 
played in Chicago at the same time. 

Coquelin, thinking to stretch out a 
dramatic hand across the sea, gave a dinner 
to which he invited many friends and 
reserved the seats of honor for Bernhardt 
and Mansfield. 

Mansfield was late. When he did arrive 
he sat gloomily in his chair next to Bern- 
hardt. She sought to make some conversa- 
tion. 

Mansfield turned and regarded the great 
French actress with much interest. Every- 
body listened to hear what he would say. 

““Ah,”’ he commented pleasantly, after 
his scrutiny, ‘‘I observe you wear your 
makeup off the stage as well as on.” 


A Chance Shot 


O THE turkey that was tame epicures 
the country over prefer the turkey 
that was wild. However, clergymen are 
notoriously not epicurean in their tastes, 
and a certain Methodist preacher in Balti- 
more had once definitely expressed a pref- 
erence for the domestic bird. Accordingly, 
when, one day last winter, he accepted an 
invitation to dine with a member of his 
congregation, that member, in ordering the 
dinner of the colored servant, laid stress 
upon this point. 

‘‘Now remember, Ezekiel,’ he com- 
manded, ‘‘ Doctor Fourthly likes domestic 
turkey. You will therefore discontinue 
your usual practice, and get not a wild but 
a tame one.” 

“Yassir,’’? nodded the darky. 

“‘Understand ?”’ repeated the host-to-be. 
“A domestic turkey.” 

Again the negro assented, and, though 
the family funds were at a low ebb, the 
dinner of his providing proved most elab- 
orate. How so little money went so far was 
a mystery—until the host began to carve 
the turkey. 

Then a thimbleful of shot rolled out upon 
the platter. 

‘“Wzekiel,’’ said the host severely, ‘‘I 
thought I told you to get a domestic 
turkey.” 

“‘Yassir,’? said Ezekiel. ‘‘That there’s 
a domestic turkey. Ah knows it.” 

“‘But,”’ objected the host, ‘‘look at the 
shot in it.” 

Ezekiel grinned sheepishly. 

“Yassir,’’ he stammered. ‘‘ Ah—Ah sees 
’em, sir; but them thar shot wasn’t meant 
fer the turkey, sir: they was meant fer me.” 


Pilgrims All 


- Just a little laughter, 

Just a little woe, 

Just a flash of summertime 
Tull the roses go, 

Just a little handclasp : 
That's the toll you pay 

If you go a-traveling 
The Heart’s Highway. 


Through the sunny weather, 
Under cloudless skies, 
Oh, how jair the road is! 
Oh, how bright Her eyes! 
Sure there’s not a danger 
Could your soul dismay 
When you start a-traveling 
The Heart's Highway. 


Nay, but not forever 
Is the sun at noon; 
Creeping shadows gather 
Far too swijt and soon: 
Hold her hand the tighter 
When the skies grow gray ; 
Only that brings morning on 
The Heart's Highway ! 


White Man’s Burden 


“TTHERE was a white man out in Mon- 

tana,” said Senator Carter, ‘‘who 
was called Steve Crow. He lived with the 
Indians for forty years, married a squaw: 
and raised a family. Finally, his wife died, 
his children threw him out, and he drifted 
up to Seattle, where he married again. 

“ After a time he returned to Montana 
and said his second wife had secured a 
divoree from him. 

““What happened, Steve?’ 
friend. 


asked a 
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Nonsense | /& 


““Why,’ Steve replied, ‘that there 
woman didn’t know when she had a good 
thing. I married her and built a cabin out 
on the flats. It wasn’t my land, but I lived 
there for a while. She didn’t appreciate 
her advantages. Why, every morning I 
went out on the flats and gathered a bushel 
of clams, and all she had to do was to shuck 
’em and cook ’em.’”’ 


Time for Breakfast 


HARLEY and his bride were doing 

Paris. Charley had acquired a small 

stock of bill-of-fare French and was mighty 
proud of it. 

They entertained at dinner one night. 
Charley didn’t have a chance to say much, 
for one of the party was a fluent French 
scholar and ordered the dinner. This wor- 
ried Charley and his bride. 

After the coffee the bride leaned over and 
whispered: ‘Charley, you must ask for the 
bill. Ask for it in French and show them 
how well you can speak it. Be sure, now.” 

Charley puffed up. He beckoned to the 
waiter. Everybody paidrespectfulattention. 
“‘Garcon,”’ said he—‘‘Garcon, déjeuner.”’ 


A Very Bad Case 


CLERK in the Treasury Department 
who had been persistent in absence 
was summoned by Secretary Cortelyou, 
who asked: 
“Why are you absent so often?”’ 
“Well, you see, my wife is sick fre- 
quently.” 
“What is her chief ailment?” 
“She’s gotalot of them. In fact,shehas 
had everything ending in itis.” 


The Servants 
After Kipling’s The Ladies 


We've taken our cooks where we’ve found ’em; 
We’ve answered many an ad. ; 

We've had our pickin’ o’ servants, 
And most of the lot was bad. 

Some was Norahs an’ Bridgets ; 
Tillie she came last jall; 

Claras and Fannies and Lenas and Annies, 
And now we've got none at all. 


Now, we don’t know much about servants, 
For, takin’ ’em all along, 
You never can tell till you've tried ’em, 
And then you are like to be wrong. 
There’s times when you'll think that they're 
perfect ; 
ieee times when you’ ll think that they’ re 
m, 
But the things you'll learn jrom those that 
have gone 
May help you with those to come. 


Norah, she landed from Dublin, 
Green as acushla machree ; 
Norah was willing and anxious 
To learn what a servant should be. 
We told Mrs. Kirk all about her— 
She offered her seven more per— 
Now Norah she works, as you know, for the 
Kirks— 
And we learned about servants from her. 


Lena we got from an “‘ office”’ ; 
Lena was saving and Dutch— 
Thought that our bills were enormous, 
And told us we spent far too much. 
Lena decamped with some silver, 
Jewelry, laces and fur— 
She was loving and kind, with a Socialist 
mind— 
And we learned about servants from her. 


Tillie blew in from the Indies, 
Black as the middle of night —~ 
Cooked like a reg’lar Savarin— 
Kitchen was shiny an’ bright. 
Everything ran along lovely 
Until—it was bound to occur— 
She ran away with a porter one day — 
But we learned about servants from her. 


We've taken our cooks where we've found 
them, 
Yellow and black and white ; 
Some was better than others, 
But none of the lot was right. 
And the end of it’s only worry 
And trouble and bother and fuss— 
When you answer an ad. think of those we 
have had 
And learn about servants from us. 
—Franklin P. Adams, 


How About Winter Comfort 


If your family spent last winter uncom! 
trying to keep warm by some imperfect m 
heating, hadn’t you better find and install a 
that can be depended upon? Getone which p 
distributes the heat over the house, leaving 


No Cold Corners 7 


Steam, vapor or hot water will best satisiy you 
the proper boiler is used to generate the heat. 
must be one which will steam quickly, circulate } 
rapidly and produce the greatest quantity of h 
from the least amount of fuel. ¢ 


Monitor Coil Boile 


Distribute heat evenly and rapidly, burn les: 
than any other construction, are durable, safe 
convenient to operate. You will find proof 
superiority in our free booklet. Get it before y: 


Monitor Steam Generator Mfg. Co. 
117 Broad St., Landisville, Pa. 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Read 


In use from New York to Wyca 


Hot-air discomfort Steam or hot-water comfo 


LA 


THE WHITE COMPA 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Buy Your Tok 
Direct From Fa 
That’s the only way to 
grant, richand smooth Fri 
is. Descriptive adjectives 
used by inferior tobaccos e 
can give you no new wi 
; give you a new and b 


“| tobacco direct from the 
To make it easy for y 


French’s Mix' 
we have the standing off 
the left. Take advantage 
will have reason to 
yourself. You will ob 
blend of pure 
Golden Leaf Ti 
most entirely by 


“*The Aristo 


Send 10 cents / 
in silver or 
stamps for a 


large 6 ; Smoking T: 
pouchand / Not sold by dealers, 
booklet; both smokers in perfect 
will be a de- | FRENCH TOBACCO | 


light to you. 


BY MAIL 


I won the World’s First Prize in Penman- 
ship. By my new system I can make a good 
penman of you by mail. I also teach Book- 
keeping and Shorthand. Am placing many of 
my students as instructors in commercial colleges. — 
If you wish to become a better penman, write me. — 
I will send you FREE one of my Favorite Pens and 
a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. Inclose stamp. 4 


Cc. W. RANSOM —_— 
3884 Euclid Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MIS5O 


Dept. L, Stat 


I TEACH 


Letus send youthet 
telling about this” 
pany’s 6 per cent, 
Certificates of D ppos 
Write today — You'll be 


Calvert Mortgage and Deposit 
Calvert Building, Baltimore, 
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OLDSMOBILE 


No trouble under this hood— 


UST a very simple clean-cut power plant—fower 
reduced to its simplest and most dependable form. 
Outside,—snappy, dashing lines, restrained to 
the proportions of good taste. 

As a whole, a car always ready to give a 
satisfactory response to every demand;—boulevard 
parade or cross-continent tour. 


Model M R “Flying Roadster” 
Price — made possible by a large output — $2750 


Member Association OLDS MOTOR WORKS = °1pstciite co 


Licensed Automobile 80 Kin 
, ° ° ° g Street East 
Manufacturers Lansing, Michigan, U.S. A. Toronto Ontario 


ql 
i 
| 


PALE OO ee. eae 
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—the steel 
in Simonds 
Saws is the best 
saw steel made. 
Made only in 
Simonds mills 
for Simonds 
Saws. 


So many times you need 

a saw—when in the 
garden, at the barn, mak- 
ing this or building that. 
What auseful tool it really 
is if the saw is reliable, 


easy to handle, light and 
sharp. Such instruments are 


Simonds Saws 


They are perfectly constructed — 
right size, sharp teeth, correct 
taper, lasting temper. 


It is easy to pick 

out a Simonds 

Saw because of 

the trade mark 

etched upon it. 

Wherever this 

mark appears it 

is the assurance of quality known only 
as “Simonds.” 


SIMONDS MFG. COMPANY 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York 
Portland 


New Orleans 
Seattle 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


¥ au don’t tell me iahthats 
a Spongeable Linen 


Collar? It looks for the world like real 
linen.”’ ‘‘ Yes, I sponge it myself and wear 
it everyday. Itis the only water- ae collar 
I ever saw that looks as good as linen. I 
wore it to a banquet.”’ 


Collars and cuffs of all sizes and 
styles can be had by addressing the 


Spongeable Linen Collar Co. 


444 Bradford Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Cuffs 50c.) 


Send 25c stating size and style. Style book sent free. 


> WE ZAR the Ideal Brace w7th steels a 
yj few weeks (rigidity required at start, 
~ after that gentle pressure) then detach 
steels and wear Brace without them. 
This is the only perfect method of cor- 
recting round shoulders. Can 
be worn with or without steels 
at any time. Value of two 
Braces in one. Ease and 
Comfort. The only Brace 
washable. Non - rustable 
steels. If not satisfactory 
money refunded. Forchil- wo Fe A 
» men and women, CHAFING 7 —_ 
Give chest measurement. Ask your 
druggist or sent direct prepaid. 
Ladies’ $1.75; Men's $2.00. 
The Ohio Truss Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
SECURED OR FEE 


PATENTS gees, cee 


Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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BOUND FOR THE TOP 


Keeping in Trim forthe One Big Chance 


N THE nature of every civilized man 
there is an instinct of progressiveness—a 
desire to excel in some particular. It is 
found, in some degree, in the most inefficient 
as well as the most energetic of men. Ifthe 
opportunity for its outlet does not occur 
in his work it will display itself in his recrea- 
tion—even in his dissipation. It appears 
in the ditch-digger and in the accountant, 
in the mill operative and in the skilled 
mechanic. It may exhibit itself in the 
breeding of a few hens, the improvement 
of a bull-terrier’s progeny, or in the raising 
of the earliest peas or the biggest squash in 
a suburban lot. It may turn to the build- 
ing of a motor-boat or sail-boat; to experi- 
mental recreations in mechanical, electrical 
or chemical affairs; to studies in literature 
or art. All these may be recreations and 
relaxations entirely foreign to the man’s 
daily occupation, and yet it is quite possible 
to find in them the fighting chance for 
greatly improved conditions. 

Van Depoele, a cabinet-maker of Detroit, 
Michigan, took up the study of electricity 
for evening amusement, and he became the 
inventor of the overhead trolley system 
and a highly successful constructor of 
electric street railways. One of the largest 
truck farmers of Marblehead, Massachu- 
setts, developed from a dry-goods clerk 
who used to cultivate a few vegetables in a 
small suburban lot. 

Corliss, the inventor of the noted cut-off 
valve system for steam engines, made his 
experiments after working twelve hours a 
day as a meat-cutter. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne attained his splendid height in liter- 
ature while working in the Custom House. 

Turner, one of the greatest of English 
painters, gained some measure of renown 
while earning his living as a barber 


William Herschel, afterward knighted for 
his attainments as an astronomer, built 
his famous instruments and astounded the 
scientists of the day by his discoveries 
while earning his living as a violinist at 
concerts and dances. 

The whole point is that, while the chance 
of promotion for the mechanic, the clerk, 
the employee of any sort, may occur at any 
moment and should find him ready, other 
chances may, and frequently do, occur 
outside of any actual advancement in his 
particular occupation. But it is abso- 
lutely certain that unless he is ready for 
them they will, in either case, mean noth- 
ing to him, nor will he often see them. If 
he has not a few dollars ahead the better 
job, a hundred miles away, or the good bar- 
gain in a little real estate, or the chance to 
develop some bright little business idea, 
appeals in vain. If he has not acquired 
sound confidence in himself and some 
assertiveness of his own knowledge he will 
not be called upon to take charge when his 
chief or foreman is away sick or on vaca- 
tion. If he permits his recreations to 
absorb his energies in matters which return 
him nothing—either in useful knowledge 
or good hard dollars— he may easily reach 
middle age with a reputation as a “‘rattling 
good fellow,” but without the power 
to raise a hundred dollars for the most 
urgent necessity or the most promising of 
chances. 

This getting ready and keeping ready 
gives a man strength, self-confidence and a 
cheery outlook. It easily lifts him out of 
the waiting class because he feels that he is 
not bound to his job—that, although favor 
or preferment is a mighty good thing, if it 
comes his way, he is not dependent upon 
any one man or firm for his fighting chance. 


THE BEGGAR AT YOUR GATE 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


“Tt tastes particularly good, Simmons,” 
Keveney exclaimed, ‘‘ because I came very 
near having to drink beer and eat cheese 
sandwiches.” 

The servant again bowed and cast a 
hurried glance of alarm at his master. 

Keveney picked out a cherry from the 
grapefruit before him and then held the 
long-stemmed glass before the light from 
the candelabra, and gazed reflectively at 
the air bubbles chasing one another to the 
top of the yellow liquid. 

‘‘Beer and sandwiches, from Regan’s,”’ 
he said. ‘‘I don’t believe, Simmons, you 
know where Regan’s is.” 

The servant shook his head in much 
confusion. ‘‘ No, sir,” he said, ‘‘I do not, 
Site 

In a long term of service Simmons had 
never before heard his young master so 
loquacious, and the novelty of the situa- 
tion was rather embarrassing. 

‘“Simmons,’”’ Keveney continued, ‘‘there 
are a whole lot of folks and places you and 
I never heard of. I’ve been on a long 
voyage and I met a great many wonderful 
people. There was a man and his wife who 
are marooned a thousand miles from here 
on a mud flat at the end of Staten Island. 
They have a little theatre there, set down 
among a lot of hovels, and although they 
love the lights of Broadway, they work and 
work and work for three children that are 
growing up.” 

“Yes, sir,’ Simmons said. ‘‘Will you 
have the asparagus with your chicken, or 
afterward?” 

‘At the same time,’”’ Keveney answered. 
When the chicken and asparagus were 
before him, and Simmons had again taken 
his plastic stand at the head of the table, 
Keveney continued to describe his wander- 
ings in strange lands: 

‘“And there was a deaf man who drew 
pictures—very bad pictures—and he had 
drawn bad pictures for twelve years so that 
he could send money to a wife that did not 
care enough to visit him in all that time. 
There were two women, too, who danced 
and sang and starved themselves, and all 
for a young man who would much better 
be dead. The older of them worked and 
starved because the young man was her 
son and the young girl worked and starved 
because the older woman was her sister.’’ 


Keveney stopped talking and broke a 
roll in two, then tossed both pieces back 
on the table. 

“Simmons,” he said, 
ried?” 

The servant nervously rested both of his 


“are you mar- 


hands on the back of the chair at the head 


of the table. 

“Yes, sir. I’ve been married nearly 
fourteen years.” 

“Really,” Keveney said. ‘‘That’sa long 
time—fourteen years. Any children?” 

“Yes—one, sir. A girl.” : 

“That’s very nice. 
to school?” 

The servant’s fingers tightened percep- 
tibly on the back of the chair. 

“No, sir; she doesn’t go to school. 
She’s not very well, sir.’ 

Keveney looked up from his plate to the 
man’s face—no longer a mask, but the real 


face of a real man, with a heart and soul. 


looking out through human) eyes. 
some moments there was silence. 

‘‘That’s too bad,”’ Keveney said at last — 
“too bad. Has she—I suppose she has 
everything?” 

““Kiverything we could do. 
is a wonderfu! nurse. 
coffee now, sir?”’ 


>For 


The missus 
Will you have your 


“No, thank you,’ Keveney- said. 0‘‘I 
don’t wantany coffee. Get mea cigarette.” 

The young man lighted the cigarette and 
pushed his chair back from the.table and 
crossed his legs. 

“T suppose you mean,” he said, “that 
your daughter needs things you and—and 
the missus—can’t do. for her?” | 

The servant nodded. ‘‘Not that you 
haven’t been more than generous, sir, but 
those specialist doctors and operations ——”’ 

““Of course,’’ Keveney interrupted. 
“That will be all for to-night. Dll put out 
the lights.” 

When Simmons had reached the acon 


he turned back toward the young man. 


9” 


“Nothing more, sir’ aa? 
“Nothing more,” Keveney said. ‘ Ex- 
cept I wish you would call up my doctor.in 
the morning—you know, Doctor Emerson 
— and make an appointment for your little 
girl. I don’t know whether he is the kind 
of doctor you want, but he’ll put you-right. 
Give the doctor my regards, will you, and tell 
him to go as far as he likes? Good-night,” 


I suppose she goes: 


July 25, 191 ‘ 


You can’t afford to buy 
) unreliable belting that no- 
\ body backs up— 


Reliance belting is 
guaranteed and if it guy 
should go wrong we 
make it right — 

We can afford to guarantee it 
because we spare no pains or 
expense in the making— 

We cut it from the choicest 
center stock of No. 1 Packer 
hides— no shoulders or belly— 
oak tanned by the long process. | * 

Skilled hand labor and the 
most improved machinery com- 
bine to turn out a flawless product. For 
instance, currying, cutting and selecting 
—all particular work—is done by experts 
by hand. 

Scarfing, feather edging, joining are 
done by modern machines that work with 
infinitely greater exactness than the most 
practiced hand. Fut that’s onlya single one — 
of many points that go to make the name 


RELIANCE 


mean so much on a belt. We 
can't tell you all the others here, 
but write us and we'll go into 
details and advise you what size 
and ply belt will do your work 
most effectively. 
We also manufacture four _- 
other brands that are equally 
as good as Reliance for specific 
purposes. 
Don’t experiment with belts. No mill man 
or manufacturer can afford to. It means fearful loss before 
through. Specify Reliance—the guaranteed belt—and sav 
less expense and trouble. 
Write for book today and learn more about Reliance supe 


Chicago Belting Co., &3.S2°S? Chie 


Green St. 
Branches: New Orleans 


Philadelphia Portland, Ore 


TUSCOLA, ILLS.—I had a horse with a eee erowit on knee, 
the leg was stiff, he moved sideways to go. On asking my drug, 
gist for something to cure it, he called my attention to your guar. 
antee. Fearful it was tuo long standing, I had him write the 
company. Ina short time got letter to sell me on the guarantee. 
So I bought and used; within ten days a diminishment cou! be 
seen, and before I used all the medicine could not notice a particle 
of lameness, and tlhe enlargement had nearly all gone. Have used 
the horse all the time since, and notice no lameness. I would 
not have believed any medicine could do it.— P. J. GATES. 


.00 a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Ser 
for copy. booklet and letters from business men and 
trainers on every kind of case. Permanently cures § 
eta ah Ringbone (except low), Curb, 
Capped Hock, Windpuff, Shoe Boil, Injured 
Lameness. No scar or loss of hair. Horse works as ustial. Dé 
or Express Paid, Troy Chemical Company, Binghamton, 


| 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our fre 
illustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet wig 


increase your profits. 
— How to manage a business 
— How to sell goods 
— How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
— How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle men 4 
— How to get and holda Sositiguie a 
— How to advertise a business 
— How to devise officem 
Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves ‘yout 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privile, . 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply ‘say 
“*Send on your 9,059-word Booklet.’’ Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept. 7-25, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


A handsome, clean @ 
durable dress accessory. 
ei ticular men. 

\ PARIS GARTERS are on 
by all leading furnishers. 
yours is out will send eithersty 
for 25c mercerized or 50c¢ 
and ¢f they do not satis/y 
will refund pur chase p : 


oN 


Copyrighted 


1908 
A. Stein & Co. Ma kee 


| 159 Center Avenue, Chicago 


The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological 
dietetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; Jarge indoor and 
door swinming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish m 
ments, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled, 
cuisine, trained nurses. Cool, breezy dining room on 
floor. Luxurious modern appointments. Boating, riding 
driving, golf, tennis, picnicking. Cool, bracing Michig 
climate, 600 feet above sea level. The ideal place to 
recuperate and bnild up permanent health. Beautiful Souvet 
Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 


E COMES OUTAR 


LiES (FLAT 


ELICIOUS, antiseptic — 
- more convenient, more efh- 
jient, and less wasteful than 
owder. The Colgate quality in 


_ ANOTHER ORIGINAL 
COLGATE PACKAGE 


COLGATE & CO.., Established 1806, 
New York, U.S. A. 


. rather of the world-famed Cashmere Bouquet 
i Toilet Soap, Powder and Perfume. 


i 


| Bart & Packard 


lorrect Shape 
thoes For Men 


fnew pair if the Patent Toe 
fr Dull] ‘ Burrojaps”’ 
lither in the uppers 
tsaks through before 
t: first sole wears 
trough. 5000 dealers all 


This label Reg 
aye 


cer the United States 

$1 them in 250 styles. 

Rhalfa century the name Burt & 

Pxard hasstood for Perfect Fit. 

Loudonot findthem readily On, 

ute us for directions how : $ 

thecure them, as we carry Pri 

tin i stock at our shops. rice 

PIKARD& FIELD, Makers J _, burt & Packard 
Brockton, Mass. oe “Limited” Line $5 


Days’ Free Trial 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. 
. and trial to anyone 
We Ship on Approval #2°5"3.'o.2770"° 
pay the freight. \f you are not satisfied with | 
bicycle after using it ten days doz't Jay a cent, 
: Do not buya 
Factory Prices (32.0 722 
pair of tires from azyore at any price until 
you receive our latest Art Catalogs of high 
grade bicycles and sundries and learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous new offers. | 
acentto write apostal and | 
It Only Costs everything will be sent you | 
FREE by return mail. You will get much val- 
uableintormation. DoNot Wait; write it Now! 
Tires, Coaster Brakes, single wheels, parts, 
repairs and sundries at Aad/ usual prices. 


™ MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H-55, Chicago 


“en 
i 


—Auto Owners 


| CAN SAVE MONEY 
y storing their cars in a portable garage on their own prem- 
es. You can buy a BUFFALO PORTABLE GARAGE 
r one-third to one-fifth what it costs to build your own. 

| In a public garage the storage charge alone for one year 
xceeds the entire cost of the largest 


Buffalo Portable Garage 


| The difference in cost of Gasoline, oil, small repairs and 
ps is a large item. 
| Write for our booklet ‘‘ Money Saved,’’ wl.ich fully ex- 
lains the storage problem, also our Catalogue illustrating 
ifferent styles of portable garages and cottages. 

Catalogue and booklet sent free. 


Buffalo Portable Building Co. 
|22 Mutual Life Building Buffalo, N.Y. 


LOOKING 
AHEAD? 


If so, take advantage 
of today’s opportuni- 
ties for the merchant, 
farmer, fruit grower 
and business man 

) ! along the Pacific Coast 
a f Extension of the 


hicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
escriptive Books Free. F. A. Miller, G. P. A., Chicago. 


5 Famous Bible Paintings 


=, Stamps or silver; printed in full color exact reproductions 
f- Tissot’s original paintings. y 


0 
4) 
THAT PAY. (7 Protect Your Ideal! 


RICAN TISSOT SOCIETY, Dept. W, 27 E. 22nd St., N.Y. 
a Hat ili il ta 
Book *‘ Fortunes in Patents— What and 
How to Invent’’ Free. 68-page Guide 


Book, Free report as to Patentability. 


E.| VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 1156 F, Washington, D. C. 


| not to, the other the reverse. 
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THE FIRING LINE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


was to find one who’d take him. I think 
she’s found.” 

And looking up blandly: 

‘*Porty, old fellow, you're really rather 
past the marrying age i 

‘“*T’lldo what I please!’’ shouted Portlaw, 
exasperated. 

Maleourt had two ways of making 
Portlaw do a thing; one was to tell him 
He always 

but the 


ended by doing it, anyway; 


| quicker result was obtained by the first 


method. 

So Malecourt went to New York next 
morning convinced that Portlaw’s bachelor 
days were numbered; aware, also, that as 
soon as Mrs. Ascott took the helm his own 
tenure of office would promptly expire. 
He wished it to expire, easily, agreeably, 
naturally; and that is why he had chosen 
to shove Portlaw in the general direction of 
the hymeneal altar. 

He did not care very much for Portlaw— 
enough to avoid hurting his feelings by 
abandoning him. But now he had ar- 
ranged it so that, to all appearances, the 
abandoning would be done by Portlaw, 
inspired by the stronger mind of Mrs. 
Ascott. It had been easy and rather 


| amusing to arrange; it saved wordy and 


endless disputes with Portlaw; it would 
give him a longed-for release from an occu- 
pation he had come to hate. 

Maleourt was tired. He wanted a year 
of freedom from dependence, surcease of 


| responsibility—a year to roam where he 


wished, foregather with whom he pleased, 
haunt the places congenial to him, come 
and go unhampered; a year of it—only 
one year. What remained for him to do 
after the year had expired he thought he 
understood; yes, he was practically certain 
— had always been. 

But first must come that wonderful year 
he had planned—or, if he tired of the 
pleasure sooner, then, as the caprice 
stirred him, he would do what he had 
planned to do ever since his father died. 
The details only remained to be settled. 

For Malcourt, with all the contradic- 
tions in his character, all his cynicism, 
effrontery, ruthlessness, preferred to do 
things in a manner calculated to spare the 
prejudices of others; and, if there was a 
way to accomplish a thing without hurting 
people, he usually took the trouble to do 
itin that way. If not, he did it anyway. 

And now, at last, he saw before him the 
beginning of that curious year for which 
he had so long waited, and concerning the 
closing details of which he had pondered 


| so often with his dark, handsome head 


lowered and slightly turned, listening— 


| always listening. 


But nothing of this had he spoken of to 
his wife. It was not necessary. He hada 
year in which to live in a certain manner 
and do a certain thing: and it was going 


| to amuse him to do it in a way which would 


harm nobody. 

The year promised to be an interesting 
one, to judge from all signs. For one item, 
his sister, Lady Tressilvain, was impending 
from Paris—also his brother-in-law—com- 
plicating the humor of the visitation. 
Malcourt’s marriage to an heiress was the 
perfectly obvious incentive of the visit. 
And when they wrote that they were 
coming, it amused Malcourt exceedingly to 
invite them to Luckless Lake. But he said 
nothing about it to Portlaw or his wife. 

Then, for another thing, the develop- 
ment, ethically and artistically, of Dolly 
Wilming amused him. He wanted to be 
near enough to watch it, without, how- 
ever, any real faith in its continuation. 

And, also, there was Miss Suydam. 
Her development would not be quite as 
agreeable to witness; a process of disillu- 
sioning her, little by little, until he had 
undermined himself sufficiently to make 
the final break with her very easy —for her. 
Of course, it interested him; all intrigue did 
where skill was required. 

And, last of all, yet of supreme im- 
portance, he desired leisure, undisturbed, to 
study his own cumulative development, to 
humorously thwart it or misunderstand 
it, or slyly aid it, now and then—always 
aware of and attentive to that extraneous 
something which held him so motionless, 
at moments, listening attentively as though 
to a command. 4 

For from that morning four years ago 
when, crushed with fatigue, he strove to 
keep his vigil beside his father, who, toward 


daybreak, had been feigning sleep—from 
that dreadful dawn when, waking with the 
crash of the shot in his ears, his blinded 
gaze beheld the passing of a soul, he 
understood that he was no longer his own 
master. 

Not that the occult triad, Chance, Fate 
and Destiny, ruled; they only modified 
his orbit. But from the centre of things 
Something that ruled them was pulling him 
toward it, slowly, steadily, inexorably 
drawing him nearer, lessening the cireum- 
ference of his path, attenuating it, cir- 
cumscribing, limiting, controlling. And 
long since he had learned to name this 
thing, undismayed—this one thing remain- 
ing in the world in which his father’s son 
might take a sporting interest. 

He had been in New York two weeks, 
enjoying existence in his own fashion, 
untroubled by any demands, questions or 
scruples concerning responsibility, when a 
passionate letter from Portlaw disturbed 
the placid interlude: 

“Confound it, Louis, haven’t you the 
common decency to come back when you 
know I’ve a bunch of people here to be 
entertained? 

““Nobody’s heard a peep from you. 
What on earth do you mean by this? 

‘*Miss Palliser, Mrs. Ascott, Miss Card- 
ross are here, also Wayward and Gray 
Cardross—which with you and Mrs. Mal- 
court and myself solves the Bridge prop- 
osition—or would have solved it. But 
without warning, yesterday, your sister and 
brother-in-law arrived, bag and baggage, 
and Mrs. Malcourt has given them the 
west wing of your house. I believe she was 
as astonished as I, but she will not admit it. 

“T don’t know whether this is some sorry 
jest of yours—not that Lady Tressilvain 
and her noble spouse are unweleome—but 
for Heaven’s sake consider Wayward’s 
feelings—cooped up in camp with his 
ex-wife! It wasn’t a very funny thing todo, 
Louis; but now that it’s done you can 
come back and take care of the mess you’ve 
made. 

“As for Mrs. Malcourt, she is not merely 
a trump, she is a hundred aces and a grand 
slam in a redoubled Without!—if that’s 
possible. But Mrs. Ascott is my pillar of 
support in what might easily become a 
fool of a situation. 

‘““And you, you amateur idiot!—are 
down there in town, humorously awaiting 
the shriek of anguish from me. Well, 
you've heard me. But it’s not a senseless 
shriek; it’s a dignified protest. I tell you 
I’ve learned to depend on myself, recently 
—at Mrs. Ascott’s suggestion. And I’m 
doing it now by wiring Virginia Suydam 
to come and fill in the third table. 

“Now I want you to come back at once. 
If you don’t I’m going to have a serious 
talk with you, Louis. I’ve taken Mrs. 
Ascott into my confidence, more or less, and 
she agrees with me that I ought to lay 
down a strong, rigid policy and that it is 
your duty to execute it. In fact, she also 
took me into her confidence and gave me, 
at my request, a very clear idea of how she 
would run this place; and to my surprise 
and gratification I find that her ideas of 
discipline, taste and economy are exactly 
mine, although I thought of them first and 
perhaps have influenced her in this matter 
as I have in others. That is, of course, 
natural, she being a woman. 

“T think I ought to be frank with you, 
Louis. It isn’t good form for you to leave 
Mrs. Malcourt the way you do every week 
or two and disappear in New York and 
give no explanation. You haven’t been 
married long enough to do that. It isn’t 
square to me, either. 

‘And while I’m about it I want to add 
that, at Mrs. Ascott’s suggestion —which 
really is my own idea—I have decided not 
to build all those Rhine castles, which use- 
less notion, if Iam not mistaken, originated 
with you. I don’t want to disfigure my 
beautiful wilderness. Mrs. Ascott and I 
had a very plain talk with Hamil, and we 
forced him to agree with us that the less 
he did to improve my place the better for 
the place. He seemed to take it good- 
humoredly. He left yesterday to look 
over Mrs. Ascott’s place and plan for her a 
formal garden and Trianon at Pride’s Hall. 
So, he being out, I wired also to Virginia 
and to Philip Gatewood, which will make 
it right—four ata table. Your brother-in- 
law plays a stiff game and your sister is a 
wonder! —five grand slams last night! But 


OneThing More | 
About Your Salary 


“I’ve got my eye on you, young man, 
because I think you have it in you to 
become valuable to me; but you lack 
training—the one thing that is absolutely 
essential to success. As soon as you show 
me that you are qualified to advance— 
up goes your salary.” 


Are you like this young man— got it 
in you to advance, but lack training? 
There’sa sure way out of the difficulty. 
The International Correspondence 
Schools will show it to you, and advise 


you, if you will mark the coupon. 


It’s Training That Counts 


The I.C. S. can make you an ex- 
pert in your chosen line of work, 
whether you live in the city, village 
or on the farm. 

During March and Aprii 573 stu- 
dents voluntarily reported salary in- 
creases and promotions secured 
wholly through I. C. S. training. 

Wouldn’t you like to join them? 
Then, make your mark now for a big- 
ger mark and a bigger salary later on. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
| Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
| how I can qualify for employment or advancement in the 
position before which I have marked 


Mechanical Draftsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec, Lighting Supt. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Plumber & Steam Fitter 
Stationary Engineer 
Uivil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architec’1 Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Banking 

Mining Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 
Civil Service 

_ Chemist 
Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 
Elec. Engineer 


Names 


Street and No._ 


“R.-S.” Motorcycle 


Single- and Twin-cylinder Motorcycles. 
Tandems. Tricycles. Tri-cars. Delivery vans. 


The first and only real Mechanical Intake Valve Motorcycle. 


Thousands in successful use. The only Motorcycle to climb 
Pike's Peak. 
Standard in every essential,—as to speed on the roads, as 


to economy, as to endurance, as to safety, as to general effi- 
ciency. The absolute standard. 

Hundreds of testimonials showing ‘* R.-S."’ achievements 
in racing, record making, hill climbing and endurance tests 
sent /vee with illustrated catalogue, on request to Dept. P. 


Reading Standard Company, Reading, Pa. 
Makers: The Renowned Reading-Standard Bicycle. 


YDSO Freight Forwarding Co. 
Reduced rates on household goods to all 


Western points. 443 Marquette Bldg., Chicago; 1501 
Wright Bldg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boston; 101 


Columbia Bldg., San Francisco; 200 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Estb. 1861. Box C, Washington, 


PATENTS D.C. Best references. Careful 


Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. 


Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 


work. 


TAMPS! Boys make money during vacation trading 
in stamps! We help you—start with our Surprise pkt. 
1000 asstd, fine, many odd, incl. Malay, Newfoundland, 
etc., only 15c! Special—fine set all unused stamps worth 
Y 24c Free! Free! Album, lists, coupons, free! Agts. wtd. 
50 perct. E, J. Schuster Co., Dept. 13, St. Louis, Mo. 
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: Polzony. 


Beautifies without injuring the skin. It 
is entirely free from harmful ingredients and 
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THE SATURDAY 


I played like a dub—I’d been riding and 
walking and canoeing all day with Mrs. 
Ascott, and I was terribly sleepy. 

“So, come on up, Louis. I'll forgive 
you—but don’t mind if I growl at you 
before Mrs. Ascott, as she thinks I ought 
to discipline you. And, confound it, I 
ought to, and I will, too, if you don’t look 
out. But I’ll be devilish glad to see you. 

“Yours, 
““W. VAN BUREN PORTLAW.”’ 


Maleourt, in his armchair by the open 
window, lay back full length, every fibre 
of him vibrating with laughter. 

Dolly Wilming at the piano continued 
running’ over the pretty firework melodies 
of last season’s metropolitan success—a 
success built entirely on a Viennese waltz. 

He folded Portlaw’s letter and pocketed 
it, and lay for a while under the open 
window enjoying his own noiseless mirth, 
gayly accompanied by Dolly Wilming’s 
singing or her capricious improvising. 

Begonias bloomed in a riotous row on 
the sill, nodding gently by the river-wind 
which also fluttered the flags and sails on 
yacht, schooner and sloop under the wall 
of the Palisades. 

That day the North River was more 
green than blue—like the eyes of a girl he 
knew: summer, crowned and trimmed 
with green, brooded on the long rock ram- 
part across the stream. Turquoise patches 
of sky and big clouds, leafy parapets, ships 
passing to the sea; and in mid-stream an 
anchored island of steel painted white and 
buff, bristling with long, thin guns, the 
flower-like flag rippling astern; another 
battleship farther north; another, another; 
and farther still the white tomb on outpost 
duty above the river, guarding with the 
warning of its dead glories the unlovely 
mansions of the living ranged along the 
most noble terrace in the world. 

And everywhere to north, south and east 
the endless waste of city, stark, clean-cut, 
naked alike of tree and of art, unsoftened 
even by the haze of its own exudations 
—everywhere the window-riddled blocks 
of oblongs and cubes gridironed with steel 
rails— New York in all its painted squalor. 


“You say you are doing well in every- 
thing except French and Italian?” 

Dolly, still humming to her own accom- 
paniment, looked over her shoulder and 


| nodded. 


“Well, how the dickens are you ever go- 
ing to sing at either opera or on the road 
or anywhere if you don’t learn French and 
Italian?” 

“‘T’m trying, Louis.” 

“Go ahead; let’s hear something, then.” 

And she sang very intelligently and in 
excellent taste: 


“Pendant que, plein d'amour, 7’ expire a votre 
porte, 
Vous dormez d’un paisible sommeil 


“That’s all right; try another.” 
So, serenely obedient, she sang: 


” 


“Chantons Margat, nos amours, 
Margat leste et bien tournée 


“Well, I don’t see anything the matter 
with your French,” he muttered. 

The girl colored with pleasure, resting 
pensively above the keyboard; but he had 
no further requests to make, and presently 
she swung around on the piano-stool, look- 
ing at him. 

“You sing all right; you are doing your 
part—so far as I can discover.” 

“There is nothing for you to discover 
that I have not told you,” she said gravely. 
In her manner there was a subdued dignity 
which he had noticed recently —something 
of the self-confidence of the very young and 
unspoiled—which, considering all things, 
he could not exactly account for. 

“Does that doddering old dancing- 
master of yours behave himself?” 

“Yes—since you spoke to him. Mr. 
Bulder came to the school again.” 

“What did you say to him?” 

“TI told him that you wouldn’t let me 
sing in The Inca.” 

‘“And what did Bulder say?” 

““He was persistent but perfectly respect- 
ful; asked if he might confer with you. He 
wrote to you, I think, didn’t he?” 

Maleourt nodded. 

“Dolly,” he said, ‘‘do you want to sing 
Chaské in The Inea next winter?” 

“Yes, I do—if you think it is all right.” 
She added in a low voice: “I want to do 
what will please you, Louis.” 

“‘T don’t know whether it’s the best 
thing to do, but—you may have to.” He 
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laid his cigarette in a saucer, watched the 
smoke curling ceilingward, and said as 
though to himself: 

“‘T should like to be certain that you can 
support yourself— within a reasonable time 
from now—say a year. That isall, Dolly.’ 

“T can do it now if you wish it ‘¢ 
The expression of his face checked her. 

“T don’t mean a variety career devoted 
to mother songs,’’ he said with a sneer. 
““There’s a middle course between diamonds 


and ‘sinkers.’ You'll get there if you 
don’t kick over the traces. . . . Have 
you made any more friends?”’ 

ce Yes. ” 


“Are they respectable?” 

““Yes,’”’ she said, coloring. 

“Has anybody been impertinent?” 

“Mr. Williams.” 

“Tl attend to him—the little squirt! 
: . Who are your new friends?” 

‘““There’s a perfectly sweet girl in the 
French class, Marguerite Barret. I think 
she likes me. . . . Louis, I don’t be- 
lieve you understand how very happy Iam 
beginning to be 

““Do people come here? 2 

“Yes, on Sunday afternoons; I know 
nearly a dozen nice girls now, and those 
men [ told you about—Mr. Snyder, Mr. 
Jim Anthony and his brother the artist, 
and Mr. Cass and Mr. Renwick.” 

“You can cut out Renwick,”’ he said. 

She seemed surprised. ‘He has always 
been perfectly nice to me, Louis im 

““Cut him out, Dolly. I know the breed.” 

““Of course, if you wish.” 

He looked at her, convinced in spite of 
himself. ‘‘ Always ask me about people. 
If I don’t know I can find out.” 

“T always do,” she said. 

“Yes, [believeyoudo. . . . You're 
all right, Dolly—so far. . . . There, 
don’t look at me in that distressed-dove 
fashion; I know you are all right and mean 
to be for your own sake e 

“For yours, also,’’ she said. 

“‘Oh—that’s all right, too—story-book 
fidelity; my preserver ever! What? Sure 
—and a slow curtain. .. There, 
there, Dolly—where’s your sense of humor! 
Good Lord, what’s changing you into a 
bread-and-butter boarding-school senti- 
mentalist! —to feel hurt at nothing! Hello! 
look at that kitten of yours climbing your 
silk curtains! Spank the rascal!” 

But the girl caught up the kitten and 
tucked it up under her chin, smiling across 
at Malcourt, who had picked up his hat, 
gloves and stick. 

“Will you come to-morrow?” she asked. 

“T’m going away for a while.” 

Her face fell; she rose, placed the kitten 
on the lounge, and walked up to him, both 
hands clasped loosely behind her back, 
wistfully acquiescent. 

“Tt’s going to be lonely again for me,” 
she said. 

““Nonsense! 
visiting list 
Fr had rather have you here than any- 

ody. 

cs Dolly, you'll get over that absurd 
sense of obligatory regard for me a 

“T had rather have you, Louis.” 

“T know. That’s very sweet of you— 
and very proper. . You are all 
nent. Vo.” Pi be back in a week or 
ten days, and,” smilingly, ‘‘mind you have 
your report ready! If you’ve been a good 
girl we’ll talk over The Inca again, and— 
perhaps—we’ll have Mr. Bulder up to 
luncheon. . . . Good-by.” 

She gave him her hand, looking up into 
his face. 

“Smile!” he insisted. 

She smiled. 

So he went away, rather satiated with the 
pleasures of self-denial; but the lightly 
latent mockery soon broke out again in a 
smile as he reached the street. 

“What a mess!”’ he grinned to himself. 
“The Tressilvains at Portlaw’s! And Way- 
ward and Shiela and Virginia, and that 
awful Louis Malecourt! It only wants 
Hamil to make the jolliest little hell of it. 
Oh, my, oh, my, what an amusing mess!”’ 

However, he knew what Portlaw didn’t 
know, that Virginia would never accept 
that invitation, and that neither Wayward 
nor Constance Palliser would remain one 
day under the roof that harbored the sister 
of Louis Malcourt. 


\ CHAPTER XXVI 


HEN Maleourt arrived at Luckless 

Lake Sunday evening he found Port- 

law hunched up in an armchair, all alone 

in the living-room, although the hour was 
still early. 
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““Where’s your very agreeable house- 
party?”’ he inquired, looking about the 
empty room and hall with an air of troubled 
surprise. 

‘*Gone to bed,” replied Portlaw irritably, 
“what’s left of ’em.’”’ And he continued 
reading ‘The Pink ’un.”’ 

“Really! said Malcourt in polite concern. 

“Yes, really!’’ snapped Portlaw. ‘ Mrs. 
Ascott went to Pride’s and took Wayward 
and Constance Palliser; that was Friday. 
And Gray and Cecile joined them yester- 
day. It’s been a horrible house-party; 
nobody had any use for anybody else, and 
it has rained every day, and—and—to be 
plain with you, Louis, nobody is enchanted 
with your relatives, and that’s the un- 
pleasant truth!” 

“T don’t blame anybody,” returned 
Malcourt sincerely, removing his driving- 
gloves and shaking off his wet box-coat. 
‘“Why, I can scarcely stand them myself, 
William. Where are they?” 

“In the west wing of your house—pre- 
paring to remain indefinitely.”’ 

“Dear, dear!” exclaimed Malcourt. 
“What on earth shall we do?” And he 
peered sideways at Portlaw with his tongue 
in his cheek. 

“Do? I don’t know. Why the devil did 
you suggest that they stop at your house?”’ 

“Because, William, curious as it may 
seem, I had a sort of weak-minded curiosity 
to see my sister once more. She’s the last 
of the family; I’ll probably never see her 
again te 

‘‘She appears to be in excellent health,” 
remarked Portlaw viciously. 

“So am I; but ——”’ 

“But what?” 

“Well, I’m going to take a vacation 
pretty soon—a sort of voyage, and a devil- 
ish long one, William. That’s why I 
wanted to see her again.” 

“You mean to tell me you are going 
away?” demanded the other indignantly. 

Malcourt laughed. ‘‘Oh, yes. I planned 
it long ago—one morning toward daybreak 
years ago. . A—a relative of mine 
started on the same voyage rather unex- 
pectedly. . . . Ive heard very often 
from him since; I’m curious to try it, 
too—when he makes up his mind to invite 
me 7 

““When are you starting?” interrupted 
Portlaw, disgusted. 

“Oh, not for a while, I think. I won’t 
embarrass you; I’ll leave everything in 
shipshape i 

“Where are you going?—dammit!”’ 

Maleourt looked at him humorously, 
head on one side. ‘‘I am not perfectly 
sure, dear friend. I hate to know‘all about 
a thing before I do it. Otherwise there’s 
no sporting interest in it.” 

“You mean to tell me that you're going 
off a-gipsying without any definite plans?” 

“Gipsying?”’ he laughed. ‘‘ Well, that 
may, perhaps, describe it. JI don’t know; 
I have no plans. That’s the charm of it. 
When one grows tired, that is the restful 
part of it—simply to start, having no 
plans; just to leave, and drift away hap- 
hazard. One is always bound to arrive 
somewhere, William.” 

He had been pacing backward and for- 
ward, turning his handsome head from time 
to time to answer Portlaw’s ill-tempered 
questions. Now he halted, dark eyes rov- 
ing about the room. They fell and |lin- 
gered on a card-table where some empty 
glasses decorated the baize top. 

“Bridge?” he queried. 

“‘Unfortunately,”’ growled Portlaw. 

“eé Who?’”’ 

““Mrs. Malcourt and I versus your—ah— 
talented family.” 

““Mrs. Malcourt doesn’t gamble.” 

““Tressilvain and I did.” 

“Why didn’t you try my talented 
relative again to-night?” 

“Mrs. Maleourt had enough,” said 
Portlaw briefly; then mumbled something 
injuriously unintelligible. 

“‘T think I'll go over to the house and see 
if my gifted brother-in-law has retired,” 
said Malcourt, adding carelessly, ‘‘I sup- 
pose Mrs. Malcourt is asleep.” 

“Tt wouldn’t surprise me,”’ replied Port- 
law. And Malcourt was free to interpret 
the remark as he chose. 

He went away thoughtfully, crossing the 
lawn in the rainy darkness, and came to the 
garden where his own dogs barked at him 
—a small thing to depress a man, but it 
did; and it was safer for the dogs, perhaps, 
that they sniffed recognition before they 
came too near with their growls and bark- 
ing. But he opened the gate, disdaining 
to speak to them, and when they knew 
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him, it was a pack of very humble, wet 
and penitent hounds that came wagging 
up alongside. He let them wag unnoticed. 

Lights burned in his house, one in Shiela’s 
apartments, several in the west wing where 
the Tressilvains were housed. A servant, 
locking up for the night, came across the 
dripping veranda to admit him, and he 
went upstairs and knocked at his wife’s 
door. 

Shiela’s maid opened, hesitated, and a 
moment later Shiela appeared. 

‘*Well, Shiela,’’ he said lightly, ‘“‘I got in 
to-night, and rather expected to see some- 
body; but nobody waited up to see me! 
I’m rather wet—it’s raining—so I won't 
trouble you. I only wanted to say good- 
night.” 

The quick displeasure in her face died out. 
She dismissed the maid, and came slowly 
forward. Beneath the light her face looked 
much thinner; he noticed dark shadows 
under the eyes; the eyes themselves 
seemed tired and expressionless. 

““Aren’t you well?”’ he asked bluntly. 

“Perfectly. Was it you the dogs 
were so noisy about just now?” 

“Yes; it seems that even my own dogs 
resent my return. Well—good-night. I’m 
glad you're all right.” 

Something in his voice, more than in the 
words, arrested her listless attention. 

“Will you come in, Louis?” 

“Tm afraid I’m keeping you awake. 
Besides, I’m wet 

“Come in and tell me where you’ve been 
—if you care to. Would you like some 
tea— or something?” 

He shook his head, but followed her into 
the small receiving-room. There he de- 
clined an offered chair. 

“T’ve been in New York. NO HE 
did not see your family. As for 
what I’ve been doing 

Her lifted eyes betrayed no curiosity; a 
growing sense of depression crept over him. 

““Oh, well,”’ he said, ‘‘it doesn’t matter.” 
And he turned toward the door. 

She looked into the empty fireplace with 
a sigh; then, ‘‘I don’t mean to make it 
any drearier for you than I can help.” 

He considered her a moment. 

“Are you really well, Shiela?” 

“Why, yes; only a little tired. I do not 
sleep well.” 

He nodded toward the west wing of the 
house. 

“Do they bother you?” 

She did not answer. 

He said: ‘‘ Thank you for putting them 
up. If they annoy you 

‘“They are quite welcome.” 

““That’s very decent of you, Shiela. I 
dare say you have not found them con- 
genial.” 

““We have nothing in common. I think 
they consider me a fool.” 

He looked up, keenly humorous. 

“oe Why? ”” 

“Because I don’t understand their | in- 
quiries. Besides, I don’t gamble —— 

“What kind of i inquiries do they ary 

‘Personal ones,”’ she said quietly. 

He laughed. ‘‘They’re probably more 
offensively impertinent than the Chinese. 
I think I’ll step into the west wing and greet 
my relations. I won’t impose them on you 
for very long. Do you know when they 
are going?” 

“‘T think they have made plans to remain 
here for a while.” 

““Really?”? he sneered. ‘‘ Well, 
that to me, Shiela.’ 

So he crossed into the western wing and 
found the Tressilvains téte-a-téte over a 
card-table, deeply interested in something 
that resembled legerdemain; and he stood 
at the door and watched them with a smile 
that was not agreeable. 

“Well, Helen!”’ he said at last; and 
Lady Tressilvain started, and her husband 
rose to the full height of his five feet noth- 
ing, dropping the pack which he had been 
so nimbly manipulating. 

“Where the devil did you come from?” 
blurted his lordship; but his wife made a 
creditable appearance in her réle of sur- 
prised sisterly affection; and when the two 
men had gone through the form of familv 
greeting they all sat down. 

Tressilvain said little, but drank a great 
deal of whisky—his long, white, bony 
fingers were always spread around his glass 
—unusually long fingers for such a short 
man, and out of all proportion to the scant 
five-foot frame, topped with a little pointed 
head, in which the eyes were set as glass 
eyes are screwed into the mask of a fox. 

“Bertie and I have been practicing 
leads from trick hands,’ observed Lady 
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Tressilvain, removing the ice from her 
glass and filling it from a soda bottle which 
Malcourt uncorked for her. 

‘‘Well, Herby,” said Malcourt genially, 
“‘T suppose you and Helen play a game well 
worth—ah—watching.”’ 

Tressilvain looked dully annoyed, al- 
though there was nothing in his brother- 
in-law’s remark to ruffle anybody, except 
that his lordship did not like to be called 
Herby. He sat silent, caressing his glass ; 
and presently his little black eyes stole 
around in Malecourt’s direction, and re- 
mained there, waveringly, while brother and 
sister discussed the former’s marriage, the 
situation, and future prospects. 

That is to say, Lady Tressilvain did the 
discussing, becoming plainer in her ques- 
tions concerning the fortune he was sup- 
posed to have married, and more persistent 
in her suggestions of a winter in New York 
—as virtual pensioners of everybody con- 
nected with his wife’s family. 

““Do you think,” drawled Malcourt, “it 
might prove interesting to you and Herby? 
Americans are so happy to have your 
countrymen to. entertain — particularly 
when their credentials are as unquestion- 
able as Herby’s and yours.”’ 

For a full minute, in strained silence, the 
concentrated gaze of the Tressilvains was 
focused upon the guileless countenance of 
Maleourt, and discovered nothing except 
a fatuous cordiality. 

Lady Tressilvain drew a deep, noiseless 
breath and glanced at her husband. 

“T don’t understand, Louis, exactly what 
settlement—what sort of arrangement you 
made when you married tt 

““Oh, I didn’t have anything to endow 
her with,” said Malcourt. 

Tressilvain essayed a jest. 

“Rather good, that!’’ he said, with his 
short, barking laugh; ‘‘but I dare say the 
glove was on the other hand—eh, Louis?” 

“e What? ” 

“Why the—ah—the lady did the en- 
dowing Te all that—don’t you see?” 

“See what?”’ 

Malecourt was now on maliciously hu- 
morous terms with himself; he began to 
speak impulsively, affectionately, with all 
the appearance of a garrulous younger 
brother impatient to unburden himself to 
his family; and he talked and talked, con- 
fidingly, guilelessly, voluminously, yet man- 
aged to say absolutely nothing. And, 
strain their ears as they might, the Tressil- 
vains in their perplexity and increasing 
impatience could make out nothing of all 
this voluntary information. 

There was no use interrupting him with 
questions; he answered them with others; 
he whispered ambiguities in a manner most 
portentous; hinted at bewildering para- 
doxes with an air; nodded mysterious 
nothings, and finally left them gaping at 
him, exasperated, unable to make any 
sense out of what most astonishingly re- 
sembled a candid revelation of the hopes, 
fears, ambitions and worldly circum- 
stances of Louis Malcourt. 

““Good-night,” he said, lingering at the 
door to look upon and enjoy the fruit of 
his perversity and malice. ‘‘ When I start 
on that journey I mentioned to you I'll 
leave something for you and Herby— 
merely to show you how much I think of 
my own people—a little gift—a trifle! 
No—no!”’—lifting his hand with. smiling 
deprecation as Tressilvain began to thank 
him. ‘‘One must look out for one’s own 
family. It’s natural—only natural to 
make some provision. Good-night, Helen! 
Good-night, Herby. Portlaw and I will 
take you on at Bridge if it rains to-morrow. 
It will be a privilege for us to—ah—watch 
your game—closely. Good-night!” 

And closed the door. 

““What the devil does he mean?” de- 
manded Tressilvain, peering sideways at 
his wife. 

“T don’t exactly know,” she said 
thoughtfully, sorting the cards. She 
added: “If we play to-morrow you stick 
to signals; do you understand? And keep 
your ring and your fingers off the cards 
until I can make up my mind about my 
brother. You're a fool to drink American 
whisky the way you did yesterday. Mr. 
Portlaw noticed the roughness on the 
aces; you pricked them too deep. You’d 
better keep your wits about you, I can 
tell you. I’m a Yankee myself.” 

“‘Right—Oh! But I say, Helen, I’m 
hanged if I can make out that brother of 
yours. Doesn’t he live in the same house 
as his wife?”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


This hot weather an Electric Fan is indispensa-_ 


In the Nursery ble. It keeps the children cool, fresh and 


1 good spirits. The cost also of a properly constructed fan is very slig 


“THE STANDARD” 


Special Model ELECTRIC FAN Price $9.00 


Nine-inch 
is very light and easy to move about and is the most economical fan you can use, II 
actually consumes but one-half of the current required by an ordinary 16 C. P. lamp: 
it is nevertheless highly efficient and serves every purpose of the heavier type of fan. 
You will be surprised to find what a tremendous difference this small fan will make 
in the air of your home. 


“The Standard ” line includes fans in all sizes for every requirement in either Direct or Alternating 
Current, and every model carries our guarantee of perfection in both material and workmanship, 


Stocks of fans are carried:by dealers in all principal cities. If 
your dealer has not these fans on hand, send your orders to 
our factory or nearest branch below, and prompt shipment 
will be made. Write foday for our special Fan Booklet “S.” 


| @ New York, 145 Chambers St.; Philadelphia, 1109 Arch St.; Chicago, 48 W. Jackson 
Boulevard; Dallas, 264 Live Oak St.; Cleveland, W. R. Herning, 337 Frankfort Ave., 
N.W.; New Orleans, 8. J. Stewart, 216 Bourbon St.; St. Louis, E. C. Van Nort 
Electric Co., Locust and 11th Sts.; Kansas City, B-R Electric and Telephone Mfg. Co. 

Main Office and Factory 


The Robbins & Myers Co., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


We make a specialty of small motors from 1-30 to 15 H. P. adapted to all requirements. 
Our special illustrated booklet on this subject is ready to mail. 


N the whole decorative scheme 
nothing is so attractive as wood finished in 
one of our many soft colorings, so that the 

beautiful and irregular markings that Nature has 

produced are fully developed instead of obscured. 


You can obtain these results with 


‘‘Bridgeport Standard’’ 
Wood Finishing Products 


on every variety of wood, hard or soft, inexpen- 
sive or costly. You can get really exquisite effects 
on ordinary pine and cypress. 


“*Bridgeport Standard’? Wood Finishing Products have easily 
stood atthe‘‘top 
THE BRIDGEPORT co 
WOOD FINISHING bs 


notch”’ during 
the forty years 

Box 127, NEWV MILFORD, CONN.,U.S.A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


they have been | 
on the market. J 
They have won | 
the preference 
of leading ar- 
chitects and 
r, painters every- 
~ where. 


Our book, 


“ Modern Wood 
Finishing ”” m 


able compendi- 

um on the wood 
i finishing sub- 
Ject. Write—or 
simply tear out 
| this ad, giving @ 
your name and \% 
, address on the 
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: THE FRANCHISE 


(Continued from Page 10) 


‘Tt does amount to something!’’ Met- 
ef answered with some temper. ‘“‘Here’s 
»fmeier sending over to inquire about it. 
ouldn’t wonder, now, if he’d hold off 
aout floating those general lien collateral 
tist convertible bonds. He _ suspects 
ce may be behind it, and that makes 
nervous. We don’t want people made 
wvous when we’re trying to float bonds.” 
Mr. Blbridge twirled his eyeglasses com- 
ently. “‘I can stop it,” he said. 

F oo? it, then,’”’ returned the president 
r. 


tish Af ; 
4 Ibridge had expected admiration. 
} turned away to look out of the window. 
‘How can you stop it?”’ Metcalf asked, 
aer a moment, and in a ruffled spirit of 


aology. 
‘By getting full control of that Wistaria 
eacern,” the lawyer replied with dignity. 
President Metcalf stroked his side- 
wiskers. ‘‘I hope we won’t have to pay 
t» much for it,’”’ he said, quite humbly. 
‘A bagatelle,”’ replied Elbridge, again 
tirling his eyeglasses. ‘‘That fellow 
Fukstone has been to see me again. 
Fally, for a fellow of that sort, he’s a man 
osome little intelligence; some compre- 
hision of what business is; has sense 
epugh to be guided by me as to matters of 
ky. The other two are mere ignorant 
ristabouts. Blackstone sees that, now. 
‘Te fact is, they’re in a row among them- 
swes. The lawyer chap, Holt, has been 
ying the races; needs money. I can see 
ickstone suspects he’s trying to sell out 


t Vanee. The long and short of it is, 
Eickstone is frightened to death. I can 
by his stock and the Irishman’s. That 


wl give us two-thirds, you see. Then let 
Vnee hold the other third, if he wants 


Metcalf smiled. ‘‘It would be amusing 
ifVance should get quite a lot of money 
til up in the concern, and then we should 
tin up in control of it, holding two-thirds.”’ 
E chuckled heavily. ‘‘That would be 
qite amusing.” 

‘Of course,” said Elbridge, ‘‘the lawyer 
ep is trying to get the Irishman to join 
wh him and sell out to Vance. But 
Fickstone can hold the Irishman—for the 

sent, at least.’’ 

esident Metcalf’s pleasure fled. ‘‘See 

e, Hlbridge,’”’ he exclaimed uneasily, 
““e can’t have Vance getting control of 
tht concern. You see, he’s got too 
ch already. Why, when we come to a 
cisolidation, if Vance has that rotten 
chise he’ll make us pay a million for 

We must head him off, Elbridge! 
-_° everlastingly cautious! Head 
(0) i 
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“. GUESS,” President Vance ‘observed, 
soberly ruminating—‘“‘I guess that 
Trishman’s stung me. I guess he’s 
ned me.” 
_| What’s he done?’’ Counsel Indermill 
uired. 
_' Why, he came to my house last even- 
ir,” Vance explained, still in a thoughtful 
mnner. ‘‘He seemed very much worked 
u_ He told me his loan-shark pal—Black- 
sme, you know—had been experimenting 
yh the stock market and lost all his 
ney. He said he’d discovered that 
ickstone and Holt, the lawyer, were all 
rdy to sell out to Metcalf—which would 
Metcalf in control, with a two-thirds 
rest, and leave Dennis to hold the bag. 
nis seemed a lot worked up about it. 
"d nabbed the lawyer bodily, and fetched 
along, on pain of having his neck 
ken—so he and the lawyer could sell 
0; to me, giving me two-thirds, and leav- 
Metcalf with one-third. They sort of 
irked up a dramatic climax on me,’’ said 
ce reminiscently. 
ndermill waited a decent moment, then 
ele “How much did it cost 
1 
he president fingered his grizzled 
che. ‘One hundred and twenty-five 
usand dollars. Thinking it over in cold 
od, I guess it was all a plant. I guess 
stung me.”’ 
But you’ve got the stock—the two- 
tirds?” Indermill inquired. 
Oh, yes, I’ve got the stock,” Vance 
lied. Turning to the desk he lifted a 
handful of neatly-engraved certificates. 
tere it is.” 
What’s the odds what it cost, then?” 
the Regn “We're going to pull off 
consolidation soon, and you can turn 


in the Wistaria concern at twice what it 
cost you.” 

“‘T don’t imagine I’m going to lose any 
money,” Vance replied. ‘‘But the idea 
that that wild Irishman trimmed me is 
rather disconcerting. If an ex-policeman 
can do me—Great Scott!—I may wake 
some morning and find that Metcalf him- 
self has done me! It’s disconcerting.”’ 
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RESIDENT GRADY, of the Elevated, 

ordinarily cold-eyed and phlegmatic to 

a degree, betrayed faint signs of exhilara- 

tion. A frosty sparkle appeared in the 
depths of his eye. 

“Friend Holt had a_ headpiece,’ he 
observed. “‘That’s a mighty good point, if 
I did pooh-pooh it to him. The Wistaria 
concern is actually operating a street rail- 
road within the limits of the city. There’s 
no doubt about that. And so, under this 
new law, it’s entitled to bid for the exten- 
sion franchises. It’s a good point. Vance 
has overlooked a bet.” He regarded a 
small heap of neatly engraved stock 
certificates with something like affection. 
“‘T’ll have a nice little surprise for him and 
Metcalf at to-morrow’s meeting.” 


Vu. 


{hes conference to arrange for a consoli- 
dation of the Surface, the Elevated and 
the Underground companies was held in 
the directors’ room at Elevated head- 
quarters, and attended by the presidents 
of the three concerns, their respective 
counsels and several others. 

The proceedings were interrupted by 
Mr. Grady’s private secretary, who had 
entered the room and whispered to his 
chief. There was a brief consultation and 
a pause, during which every one present 
assumed a grave and self-conscious air. 
Then the secretary reappeared, ushering in 
Dennis Sullivan, Charles F. Holt and L. 
Benjamin Blackstone. The three stood 
modestly in line before the company, amid 
an ominous silence, and their eyes seemed 
instinctively to turn to a heap of neatly- 
engraved stock certificates that lay upon 
the directors’ table. 

It was President Vance who broke the 
embarrassing  silence—speaking very 
soberly. ‘“‘ We sent for you gentlemen,”’ he 
said, ‘because it appeared that a little 
explanation was due.” He glanced at the 
stock certificates. ‘‘I bought from two of 
you six thousand six hundred and sixty-six 
shares of the stock of the People’s Rapid 
Transit Company, being a two-thirds 
interest. Is that right?” 

“Right,”’ said Dennis. ‘‘ You’ve got the 
stock.” 

“But,” President Metcalf blurted out 
excitedly, ‘‘I bought from two of you six 
thousand six hundred and sixty-six shares, 
being a two-thirds interest, and I’ve got 
the stock!” 

“But, Mr. Metcalf,’ said Blackstone 
gently, ‘‘you didn’t ask any questions, you 
know. You was eager to buy. Of course, 
I supposed you knew what you was buying 
—an able business man like you. Your 
stock is in the People’s Rapid Transit 
Company of New Jersey. That’sa holding 

mine?” 


company.” 

“What’s Grady 
snapped, businesslike. 

Mr. Holt smiled genially, and laid the 
end of his right index finger in the palm of 
his left hand. ‘‘You purchased, Mr. 
Grady,’ he explained, ‘‘six thousand six 
hundred and sixty shares, being a two- 
thirds interest, in the stock of the People’s 
Rapid Transit Company of Delaware—a 
holding company, you know. No repre- 
sentation of any kind or nature was made 
to you as to the character or value of said 
stock by the vendors thereof, and I can 
prove it.” 

President Vance tipped back his head 
and roared. ‘‘ You fellows have been buy- 
ing gold bricks,”’ he declared with amiable 
gusto. “‘You’ve been stung! Better 
charge it up to experience. I’ve got the 
stock in the original company.” 

President Metealf turned purple, and 
even Mr. Grady blushed slightly. 

“But, see here!’’ Lawyer Patrick ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ What do these infernal holding 
companies hold?” 

Lawyer Holt, demonstrating with his 
index finger, explained: ‘‘The People’s 
Rapid Transit Company of New Jersey 
holds the preferred stock of the People’s 


President 
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A man’s voice, anyhow 


O way of amusing people is so sure of results, 

as by means of an Edison Phonograph. 

Start one anywhere and everybody gathers around 

it. It is easy to entertain with an Edison. It 
will amuse any kind of a gathering. 


‘Ohe EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


places music, formerly available only to the few, within reach 
of the many. No ear is too critical and no pocket-book too - 
limited to enjoy the entertainment it affords. 


GeodFuninthe August Records 


But the twenty-four new Records for August are not made up entirely of comic 
songs and the wit of clever comedians. ‘There are good sentimental ballads, well-rendered 
band and orchestra selections, instrumental solos, and some sacred selections —the best 
of the new music and the best of the old. On July 25th they will be on sale at all 
Edison stores. Your dealer will be glad to play for you any of the following Records 
that you want to hear. 

9890 Sweet Sixteen March (Kerry Mills) . 5 c 3 : Edison Military Band 

9891 Only an Old Fashioned Cottage (A sentimental home ballad) 

(Solman & Hayden-Clarendon) . . ; : ' ; : 0 - _Manuel Romain 

9892 It Always Comes with the Summer (Serio-comic song) (Solman & Lamb) Dorothy Kingsley 

9893 Lady Binnie and the Shores of Lake Erie (Violin) Original . ; . A . William Craig 
9894 I Want to be Loved Like a Leading Lady (The comic song success in 

“The Girl Behind the Counter ” (Wade & West) ; - 6 é Ada Jones 

9895 Yankee Doodle Comes to Town (From “The Yankee Prince”) (George M. Cohan) Billy Murray 

9896 By the Old Oaken Bucket, Louise (Davis & Jones) a : ‘ . Frederic Rose 

9897 Forest Whispers (Losey) . 3 3 é G 0 : ' . Edison Symphony Orchestra 

9898 Mother Hasn’t Spoke to Father Since (Schwartz & Jerome) . : ‘ 4 Arthur Collins 

9899 The Home Over There (Sacred peers) (O’Kane & Huntington) Edison Mixed Quartette 

9900 Let Me Hear the Songs My Mother Used to Sing (Gabriel & Gordon) Byron G. Harlan 


9901 Blue Violets (Eilenberg) . é ‘ . Edison Concert Band 


9902 When the Autumn Moon is Creeping Thro’ the Woodlands ; é ‘. Will Oakland 
(This Record introduces a new Edison artist, Will Oakland. Ile has a counter- 
tenor voice of bell-like sweetness, which is heard to excellent advantage in 
this pretty, romantic ballad.) (Solman & Rosenfeld.) 

9903 A, B, C’s of the U.S.A. (Unique alphabetic duet) (George M. Cohan) Ada Jones and Billy Murray 


9904 I’m Savin’ Up My Money for a Rainy Day (A genuine comic rag-time song) 

(Wenrich & McDonald) 0 7 . Cb . : 0 3 ° c . Edward Meeker 
9905 “ Dialogue ’—Flute and Clarinet (An animated musical conversation between a flute 

anda clarinet) (A highly amusing Record) Hamm % Edison Symphony Orchestra 
9906 All for Love of You (Ball & Reed, authors of “ Love Me and the World is Mine”) Harry Anthony 
9907 A High Old Time in Dixie (Negro duet) (Schleiffarth & Lowen) . . Collins and Harlan 
9908 For the Red, White and Blue (An inspiring song of our new navy) (Rosenfeld) James F. Harrison 
9909 The Kerry Mills Barn Dance (Kerry Mills) - : 5 . Edison Symphony Orchestra 
9910 I’m the Man (Camp & Norton) . 4 : ‘ ; ; 5 . 3 é . Bob Roberts 
9911 Fun at the Music Counter (A laugh-making burlesque on familiar scenes at a sheet- 

music counter) Original . 6 5 5 . 3 E, S . Jones and Spencer 
9912 Finnegan’s Flat (A laughable descriptive sketch) Original 
9913 “Smarty” Medley . a A : : 4 : 5 


. Z c . Steve Porter 

: Edison Military Band 
Ask your dealer, or write to us, for the new catalogue of Edison 
Phonographs, THE PHONOGRAM, describing each Record in 
detail; the SUPPLEMENTAL CATALOGUE, listing the new August 
Records, and the COMPLETE CATALOGUE, listing all Edison 
Records now in existence. Records in all foreign languages. 


National Phonograph Co., 11 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


One. 
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ASK YOUR 
SUPPLY MAN FOR 


Wico Plugs 


Aves are far superior to any plug on the 
market. They are practically self-cleaning 
and will not foul. This insures “sweet”’ run- 
ning. Reduces cost for plugs to less than 


half, and increases efficiency. You don’t have 
to guess the gap distance—the micrometer 
adjustment permits of setting to a KNOWN 


DISTANCE—to 1-1000 of an inch. Send 
$1.00 for a trial plug. Mission 
oak, brass trimmed case with 
orders for five or seven plugs. Each 
plug guaranteed for one year. 

Wico Inspection Lamp 
Wico Charging Device 
Wico Ring and Roller Timer 
Volta Magneto 


Witherbee Batteries 
Wico Ignition Wire 


Witherbee Igniter Co. 


Makers of the famous 
Witherbee Battery 


1876 Broadway New York 


° e A 
F In ancing Entries 


A practical book by Francis Cooper, telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Capitalization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadway, N.Y. 


Ea Bie © 


each for Fine Linen Letter Paper and Envelopes 


DIE STAMPED WITH YOUR MONOGRAM 
50 double sheets and 50 envelopes $1; 25 each 50c 
100 engraved cards $1; 100 fine printed cards 50c 
2 all postpaid. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 

IMOGRAVED CO., Box D462, Detroit, Michigan 


Timber Investments 


Well located Pacific Coast timber lands at from $1.00 
to $2.00 per thousand feet stumpage, and at lower 
prices when not so favorably located. Western com- 
mercial development and railroad building will soon 
make all coast timber tracts accessible. NOW IS THE 
TIME TOBUY. Ihandle lands only where title is based 
on Government patents. Quarter sections and larger 
tracts averaging from 20 M to 100M feet per acre. 


JOHN F. SOULE, 112 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
NIAGARA Pumps day and night. No g 

f wer —no coal, a 
H YDR A U L I Cc ean deo eo Bee cal 


Write for catalogue A D, 
R A M and guaranteed estimate. We furnish 
Caldwell Tanks and Towers. 
Niagara Hydraulic Engine Company 
140 Nassau St., New York. Factory: Chester, Pa. 


A Leading Canadian College 
For Girls and Young Women 


Write for catalogue of 


ALMA COLLEGE, St. Thomas, Ont. 


All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
i allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 
~ privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 
Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St., Chicago 


“DAEMO” DRAWER-SUPPORTERS 
Size %x%in. Snap on or off instantly. Can't un- 
fasten, can’trust. Satisfaction guaranteed. Money 
refunded if returned in 10 days. x 
2 gold plated 30e. At haberdashers, or, postpaid, Gy 
on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 


D. S. CLAMP CO., Met. Bldg., New York City 


Hardin College and Conservatory 


For Young Women. The College—A University 
trained faculty. The Conservatory—German 
Standards, Art, Elocution, Cooking Courses and 
Business Courses. Write for Catalogue. 


JOHN W. MILLION, Pres., 1102 College Place, Mexico, Mo. 


Manufacturers Permanent Business Offer ©xceptional opportunity 
_—_—$—$—$—$————— ——————————————_______ operating direct sales 
parlors for most attractive comfortable shoe for men and women 
ever offered public; many special features. Every person possible 


customer. Kushion Komfort Shoe Co.,11 R South St., Boston. 


Jones Nat’l School of AUCTIONEERING 
1215 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Teaches all branches of Auctioneering. Easy to learn. 
Term opens Aug. 23. Free Catalog. Carey M. Jones, Pres, 


Campaign Song Books, ’08 


Republican “‘ Taft Vote Getters’’ 50c., 3 for $1 
Democrat “Bryan Electors ’’ 50c., 3 for $1 
Dozen lots $3. ED 8S. EVES, Pub., O’Neill, Neb. 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


| Our 3books forinventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 


|| R.S. & A.B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1369 
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Reliable Transportation Company, which is 
a corporation of this State, and the People’s 
Rapid Transit Company of Delaware holds 
the preferred stock of the People’s Rapid 
Transit Company of New Jersey. In 
neither case, I may add, has the preferred 
stock any voting power.”’ 

“But what’s this People’s Reliable 
Transportation Company?’ Patrick in- 
sisted. 

Patiently and good-naturedly, as one 
elucidating a simple point for a child, 
Lawyer Holt replied: ‘‘ The People’s Rapid 
Transit Company of this State, now con- 
trolled by Mr. Vance, received a franchise 
from the village of Wistaria, under which 
franchise it built a street railroad. It then 
leased said street railroad for ninety-nine 
years to the People’s Reliable Transporta- 
tion Company, also a corporation of this 
State—which, accordingly, is now in full 
possession of said street railroad and 
operating the same.” 

““Great Scott!’’ said Lawyer Patrick. 
“Then all this stuff is junk!”’ 

There was a moment of consternation, 
Then President Grady turned to Mr. 
Vance, and actually grinned. ‘‘ You’ve 
been buying a gold brick, Vance,”’ he said. 
““You’ve been stung. Better charge it up 
to experience!”’ 

The point penetrated President Met- 
calf’s dazed mind. He looked at Mr. 
Vance and gurgled apoplectically. 

President Vance looked at the floor. 
“All the same,”’ he said, “‘I think we can 
do better than twit one another with 
bygones. The gentlemen from Wistaria 
are still with us, and while we engage in 
badinage who knows what may happen to 
our watches?” 

“You fellows have got this People’s 
Reliable Transportation Company, I sup- 
pose?’’ said Lawyer Elbridge with scant 
courtesy. 

‘““We have,’ Dennis replied. ‘‘As a 
company actually operating a street rail- 
road within the city limits, and so entitled 
to bid for the extension franchises, we 
think it’s worth something. We have 
capital to develop it now owing to circum- 
stances that you gents is familiar with. Or 
we could sell it to some outsider who might 
like to get a finger in your consolidation. 
But our business with you so far has been 
entirely satisfactory. Rather than sell to 
By cue we'd sell to you very reason- 
able.” 

“What? More money?” cried Mr. 
Elbridge. ‘You ought to be in the peni- 
tentiary right now.” 

““There’s others,” said Dennis calmly. 

Lawyer Elbridge was about to speak 
again, vehemently, but Mr. Vance fore- 
stalled him. ‘‘In view of past experience,” 
he said, ‘‘I guess we’d better get rid of 
these boys peacefully, if we can, and in such 
manner as to have some property left.’’ 

He fixed Dennis with a hard eye. 

““You’ve cleaned up about three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand so far. We'll 
give you another hundred thousand for 
your concern. You can take that or go to 
the devil.” 

Dennis comprehended the business 
significance of the look. Heand his partners 
exchanged questioning glances. ‘‘ We'll 
take it,’’ he announced. 

“We'll have Indermill, Elbridge and 
Patrick a committee of three to see if they 
can close the deal without any flimflam- 
ming,’’ Mr. Vance added. 

“T don’t know who did any flim- 
flamming before,” said Dennis, “‘but it 
wasn’t us.” 

Out in the corridor, the triumvirs paused. 
Dennis’ eye twinkled. Blackstone softly 
polished the large knuckles of his left hand 
with the palm of his right. Holt melted in 
a wide, sultry smile. 

“‘T didn’t serve four years on the police 
force for nothing,” Dennis observed. ‘‘I 
learnt, then, that the easiest thing in the 
world is to shake down a crook, Any 
child can do it.” 


Law and Facts 


4 A arte position of the Republicans on this 

tariff-revision proposition reminds me 
of a speech I heard a lawyer make in one 
of the New York courts,” said Represent- 
ative William Sulzer. 

“This lawyer was in a bad way. He 
had nothing. But he put on a bold front 
and started like this: 

“* Gentlemen of the jury: Eliminate the 
law and the facts in this case and what do 
we see?’”’ 
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Men of substance have favored the 
HowarpD watch for sixty years. 
Not that its price is exclusive, but 
because it is the ‘finest practical 
time-piece in the world. 


Men pay quite as much for other 
watches. ‘That is the penalty of not 
knowing. The world at large isa 
careless buyer. 

The Howarp horologists make the 
finest Railroad watch in the world— 
certified by the time inspectors of 
a hundred and thirty leading Roads. 


They are also putting out an extra- 
thin watch for general use: the first 


flat model to achieve the Howarp 
kind of time-keeping. 


A Howarp is always worth what 
you pay for it. The price of eac 
watch—from the 17-jewel in a fin 
gold-filled case (guaranteed for 2 
years) at $35; to the 23-jewel ina 
14K solid gold case at $150—is | 
fixed at the factory, and a printed | 
ticket attached. } 


Find the Howarp dealerin your locali 
and talk to him. If you have any diffi- | 
culty writetous. Not every jeweler cé 
sell youa Howarp. The Howarptradi 
tion is particular as to who represents if. 


Elbert Hubbard visited the home of the HOWARD Watch and wrote a book about it. If you'd like 
to read this little journey drop us a postal card — Dept. N—we’ll be glad to send it to you. Alsoa 
little catalogue and price list, with illustrations actual size—of great value to the watch buyer. 7 
| 
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E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. | 
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= Keeps water ice-cold 


Fri gidor 


You can’t afford to be without this wonderh 
convenience in your home. It keeps water cold 
or preserves cracked ice all night orall day. 
Frigidor is invaluable in the sick-rool 
or the bedroom where there are small 
children. Does away with runni 
down stairs in the middle of the nig 


Complete $1.50. Ask your deal 


The Frigidor is sold by druggists, department a 
house-furnishing stores. If your dealer hasn't 1 
Frigidor write us and we'll see that you are suppl 
Write anyway for descriptive booklet. z 


Whitall Tatum Company 


Philadelphia New York 


Boston Chicago SanFrancisco Sydne 


The perfect Pen for 
particular people 


MOORE’S Non-Leakable 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


CLEAN TO CARRY — Safe to carry in vest 
pocket or shopping bag in any position. 
Impossible to leak. 

CLEAN TO HANDLE—Barrel 
in one piece —no joints. 
Can be filled with- 
out soiling the 
fingers, 


when not in use — hence 
shaking is required. { 


like it. Can’t leak—no pen section to 
screw and get covered with ink. Uses any 


Each pen fully guaranteed. Money refunded after 10 days’ trial it net 
; entirely satisfactory. Send steel pen that suits your hand and we’ll mate 
Send for illustrated circular and testimonials from highly pleased customers. 
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(Continued from Page 4) 


ously in excess of the number whose 
gre exacted as tribute. 

\n in outdoor trades, the pursuit of 
e requires no geared machinery or 
driven cutting tools, the mortality 
ig. The construction of a lofty bridge 
 owering office building demands its 
n of ech. Indeed, if the truth must 
i, a skyscraper is a veritable monu- 
‘inwittingly erected to the dead men 
ave their hearts’ blood in its erection. 
2p foundations have been dug with 
1 of caissons in which air at a high 
re must be used, with the conse- 
infliction of the terrible disease 
ae with painful suggestiveness 
eends.”” The steel which enters so 
» into its construction has been smelted 
aces and rolled in mills that cost the 
«some poor fellow. The frame is 
» together by men who work in mid- 
“a a single misstep means a fatal 


|, and where the dropping of a tool or 
mmay causean injury that may cripple 
4) The stone with which the skeleton 
4 steel is finally inclosed has been 
#1 and cut in quarries where some 


i ust die of tuberculosis. 


t Industrial Soldiers of Mid-Air 


» ridge and Structural Ironworkers’ 
oof Chicago had a total membership 
$3 men in 1906. Of that regiment of 
le men 156 either lost their lives or 
elisabled. Perched on a slim, cold 
ef steel a hundred feet above safety, 
eonly with pneumatic toolsand rivets, 
seindustrial soldiers run more risks 

1{ they carried guns and wore car- 
; belts stamped with the letters 
.. Mensometimes slip, drop through 

ork, to be buffeted from one bracing 
apther, only to reach the ground a 
esmass. I have been informed by the 
ery and treasurer of the International 
sation of Bridge and Structural Iron- 
k's that ninety per cent. of the deaths 
ab among members of the associa- 
.e due to accident. In the period 
ining with July, 1907, and ending with 
rc, 1908, $14,000 was paid out of the 
yetion treasury for a hundred and 
yiuneral claims. So hazardous is a 
ig-builder’s calling that few insurance 
‘panies will take the risk of issuing a 
ejon his life. 

It becomes of the cripples who are 
70 able to earn a living, Mr. Francis 
Lin, of the New York Charity Organ- 
ic Society, has shown as the result of a 
us study of seven hundred and thirty- 
ces which came to the notice of six 
| New York charitable institutions and 
er hospitals. The victims were drawn 
almost every conceivable calling, for 
clreason their various destinies may 
sidered fairly typical of the con- 
that probably prevail throughout 
ecintry. Mr. McLean also found that 
wione-half of the accidents were sus- 
1e: by men under forty years of age — 
sé men in the very prime of life, and 
tte other half is sustained by unskilled 
laborers, truck-drivers, ‘longshore- 
i,and the like. Eliminating those 

learning power need not necessarily 
2en reduced by amputation of fingers 
100i, we have a total of 421, or about 
‘cent. of the total of 736 cases. 
: ie Seige to ascertain what succor 
)tzeived by the crippled, Mr. McLean 


 oliged to limit himself to two hundred 
_venty-three cases, for reasons that 
ot stated here. Of these two 


dd and twenty-three cases, only 
Yeven were aided. For temporary 
is the settlements were usually fair, 
Wges being paid during the period of 
vbity in many cases, generally by 
ily companies. When more serious 
mwas sustained, Mr. McLean un- 
1 the following incongruous settle- 
Spine injured, $20 and doctor; 
ken, $300; lez amputated, $100; fin- 
putated, $150; fingers amputated, 
eath, $300; death, $100; death, 
; path, $500; death, funeral expenses; 
$50; 3 ribs broken, $20; paralysis, 
; Wain affected, $60; crushed foot, 
Prary, $50. _ 
2 of the two hundred and twenty- 
deavored to bring their employers 
in Be socr. In eae cases 
ned a fair chance of winning the 
otfor damages; in two there was no 


hope of recovery; in four the suit was lost; 
and in two cases judgment was obtained 
for three hundred dollars and two hundred 
dollars respectively. In the three-hundred- 
dollar case the employer appealed; in the 
two-hundred-dollar case the lawyer took 
half for his fee. 

The legal remedy is exceedingly ineffi- 
cient, because the courts are still governed 
either by old common-law principles or by 
statutes passed so long ago that they no 
longer meet present conditions. Mr. 
McLean cites one case in which a man, 
assigned to make some repairs in a passage- 
way two and a half feet wide between a 
large fly-wheel and another piece of machin- 
ery, was caught by the fly-wheel and killed. 
The proof was positive that the fly-wheel 
was not protected, for after the accident a 
guard rail was placed around it. Because 
there were no witnesses, and because the 
man by dying destroyed his own evidence, 


-the widow was.advised by counsel engaged 


for her by a philanthropic society to accept 
a settlement of two hundred dollars that 
was offered by a liability company. This, 
because the man might, in that narrow 
space, have been a little careless in step- 
ping an inch or two back toward the wheel. 
The liability company was more generous 
than a court would have been. 

Sadder even than this is a case which 
came to the notice of Mr. Arthur B. Reeve 
during his investigation for the Charity 
Organization Society of New York. An 
electric shock delivered by a live wire was 
the cause of the accident. The victim’s 
heart was affected, his nerves shattered, 
his eyesight all but destroyed, and his 
neck twisted. Because he had not worked 
full time on the day of the accident he was 
paid for only seven hours. An action 
brought against the company responsible 
for his injuries resulted in a verdict of 
two thousand dollars in his favor. His 
lawyer pocketed one thousand dollars and 
witnesses received one hundred doliars. 
All he received for his blasted life was nine 
hundred dollars. In a short time he was a 
charge on charity. 


Custom the Only Check on Employers 


Inadequate as the legal remedy may be, the 
annoyance and expense of actions at law 
have prompted many mill owners to throw 
their burdens on liability companies for a 
price. Since the companies that sell legal 
immunity by assuming all responsibility 
are concerned wholly with the unemotional 
business side of accidents, and since the 
premiums paid are based upon such acci- 
dents as the employer is legally liable for, 
pity or philanthropy plays but a small part 
in settlements. As the law in most States 
now stands, the employer is bound merely 
to furnish a proper place for his operatives 
to work in and proper tools to work with. 
Negligence on his part is determined by 
what is considered lack of reasonable care 


in his particular industry. Machines for 


his use may be sold in the open market, 
machines so constructed that they cannot 
possibly harm an attendant. The employer 
is not obliged to buy such apparatus. If 
the appliances in his shop are those com- 
monly used in his trade, he is not held to be 
negligent. He is constrained to follow 
custom only. 

On the other hand, the employee must 
assume what are considered the ordinary 
risks of his calling. His employer may be 
grossly negligent; yet the employee has no 
remedy at law if he himself has been in the 
slightest degree careless. Moreover, if he is 
injured through the negligence of a fellow- 
servant he has no standing in court. The 
liability company ascertains, therefore, if 
the employer is alone responsible. If he 
is, a settlement is made, usually on a fair 
basis; if not, it stands ready to fight. When 
it pays it settles on the same principle that 
prompts a shrewd merchant to buy as 
cheaply as possible. It cares nothing for 
the employee as a man. The employer 
may be a selfish oppressor, criminally neg- 
ligent; but if one of his men has been ever 
so slightly careless, the liability company 
will refuse to pay, knowing that the courts, 
on the plea of being unable to weigh the 
two degrees of negligence, will uphold it. 

Fortunately, this sordid picture has 
another aspect. Some of the larger manu- 
facturing companies, more philanthrop- 
ically inclined than others, have devised 
systems of self-insurance; which may be 
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=-Remington Typewriter Company = = 
= (INCORPORATED) susie 
New York and Everywhere | 


and just as you like them— soft—cool— stylish ? 


Our guarantee reads like 
this: ‘‘Ifany orall of these 
sox wear to holes 
in six months from 
the day you buy 
them, we will re- 
place them free.” 

This guarantee 
comes in each box 
of six pairs. 

But we wouldn’t put 
it in owe box if the sox 
didn’t back it up. 

We sell you sox that 
last the ez/ive six months. 
We replace every pair 
that does not. 

But only 46 pairs out of 1,000 ever came 


back for replacement. 


We pay an average of 73c per pound for 
our yarns. We buy only the best that the 
market affords, regardless of price fluctua- 
tions—EGYPTIAN and SEA ISLAND 
cottons — the softest and finest made. Our 
process does all the rest. 

We could pay an average of 35c as other 


fiolearoo 


Hosiery: 


“Soft and light weight—as you like it.” 


Let Holeproof 


Sell Themselves to You 


makers do. But such yarns are coarse 
and weak. Nobody wants sox made from 
such yarn. 

You can get them in very light weights. 
‘“‘Holeproof”’ are the original guaranteed 
sox. No others are so well made. 

They never fade, crock nor “rust.” 
And they fit like silk gloves. 

‘‘Holeproof’’ wear six months, saving 
the cost of many new pairs of the best un- 
guaranteed sox. So they really cost¢ less. 

If your dealer does not have genuine 
“‘Holeproof”? Sox, bearing the ‘ Hole- 
proof’? Trade-mark, order direct from us. 
(Remit in any convenient way). Mail this 
coupon to us and we will ship you the 
sox promptly and prepay transportation 
charges. And remember—the ‘‘Hole- 
proof”? guarantee protects you. If the 
sox come to holes and darning within six 
months, you get new sox FREE. 


Holeproof 6 pairs, $2. Medium, light, and extra light 
Sox weight for midsummer wear. Black, light 
and dark tan, navy blue and pearl gray. 
Sizes, 914 to 12. Six pairs of a size and weight in a box. 
One color or assorted to order. 
Holeproof 6 pairs, $2. Medium weight. Black, tan, 
Stockings and black with white feet. 
Sizes, 8 to 11. 
Holeproof Finished like silk. 6 pairs, $3. 


Lustre-Sox Extra light weight. Black, 
navy blue,Burgundy red, light {{ 
and dark tan, pearl gray. 


Sizes, 944 to 12. 


Holeproof Finished like silk, 6 pairs, $3. 

Lustre- Extra light weight. Tan and 

Stockings black. Sizes, 8to 11. Reg. U.S. Pat, 
Office, 1906 


Cut out coupon as memo 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., 172 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


! 

| | 

7 | Enclosed $______. Please send me — | 

Please learn that the only difference be- 5 > S 

tween the best unguaranteed sox and | boxes of Holeproot ize ] 
“Holeproof”’ is that ** Holeproof’? wear a 

longer. Examine them. Notice how soft | Weight—_________ Colors —______ | 

and light they are. Compare any brand landine 9 ok Léa] 

of sox with ‘‘ Holeproof.”’ Then let \ = Ss eee © | 

““Holeproof ’’ show how they wear. , Address fier *. 8: Wa 
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‘I urge upon all Catholics 


the use of the 


Manual 
of Prayers” 


writes His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons 


The Manual of 

Prayers is more 

than the Official 

Prayer book of the 

Catholic church of 
America. It is acon- 

cise Catholic cyclo- 

pedia. Comprises 

every practice, rite, 

ritual, precept, faith, 

hymn and psalm, to- 

gether with the Sta- 

tions of the Cross, In- 
troits,Collects, Epistles 
and Gospels, and Post 
Communions, etc. The Mass 

is printed in plain type. = 
Very convenient in size, - 
bound in Turkey Mo- ) ¢ 
rocco, limp back, - oe 
: gold title, blind 27 , 9% 

E st bandsonback, 7 ~ sfdied- o™ 
round corners, red under 27 cof?) 5oo9% 


gold edges. Sold by 2 Po — Oe . 
all booksellers, or ae 2 a 0 we 
sent for 5 days’ 57 eee we ae 
examination. 7 OF ,08 99% 09 2a 
(See cou- |, ¢ COW 5 0 ee ae 
pon.) 3° a ne 
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They earn 7" 

= $2,500 to $10,000 a year 
We fit you to pass the C. P. A. Examina- 
tion and equip you for practice anywhere. 

Our instruction is individual—no classes. 
Course embraces Theory of Accounts, Practi- 
cal Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Law 
—also Bookkeeping and Business Practice, 
Write to-day to Dept. N, mentioning 
subject that interests you. 


UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, INC. 
27-29 East 22d Street, New York 


The Certificates of Deposit 
issued by this bank will in- 
crease the income from your 
Eee} = money while your funds will be 
i] amply safe. Please write for booklet “S.” 


$1.00 Mexican Palm Leaf Hat 


A comfortable, durable hat for fishing, out- 
ings and gardening. Guaranteed genuine 4 
Mexican hand-woven from palm fibre. f 


Double weave, light weight; colored 
design in brim. Retails at $1.00. 
Postpaid for 50c, to introduce our 
Mexican and Panama hats. Same 
hat plain 40c; both 75c. All sizes. 

SPECIAL OFFER. For $1.00 
we will send postpaid 2 hats like 
cut, witha nice specimen of Genuine 
Matrix Turquoise free. Art catalog Mexican and Panama hats free. 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. B 7, Mesilla Park, N. M. 


Free! Big Bargain 
Stamp Collectors list, Sree ist, 


$100 worth coupons and set of nice stamps 
(worth 30c) ALL FREE!! STAMP ALBUM 
with 588 genuine stamps, Rhodesia, Congo 
(tiger), China (dragon), Jamaica (water falls), 
Tasmania (view), etc., only 10c; 200 diff, fine, 20c; 
300 diff. 40c ; 500 diff, 75c; 1000 diff. only $2.42; 10 diff. 
picture stps. 10c; 1000 hinges 5c; 100 So. and Centr. 
Am. 25c; 1090 fine ass’d 18c; 50 China and Japan only 
25c. Agents W’t'd. 50-60%, valuable prizes for all! We 
sell genuine stamps CHEAPER than any otherfirm, We 
BUY STAMPS! C.E. Hussman Comp., Dep. 8-1, St. Louis, Mo. 


Earning Money 


Any one can do it and no experience is 
necessary. THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
and THE SATURDAY EVENING Post have 
made it sure. If you think you’re going to 
amount to something, write to 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 


and get your start now, 


Self-Heating Flat Iron 


Operated by Denatured Alcohol 


Ideal household iron. Weighs 5% pounds. 
Costs only 1-2¢ per hour to maintain — ideal, even 
heat by the use of denatured alcohol, the new, 
cheap, safe fuel. Clean and pleasant to use. 
Does away with heat— saves numberless steps 
and the drudgery of ironing. Send for circular 
A giving full particulars, price, etc., today. 

Housewife’s Favorite Fireless Cooker Co. 
Dept. G, 265 La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


Cornell guar- 


Guaranteed Typewriter Supplies :«:<=:""": 


ns; one 
color, 3 for $1.00; 2 or 3 color, $1.25. Cornell guaranteed carbon pa- 
per Blue, Black or Purple, size to 84x13, $1.00 per 100sheets. Every 
dollar’s worth guaranteed to satisfy you or your money refunded. 


Cornell Carbon & Ribbon Co., 664 Commerce Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
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regarded as harbingers of future conditions. 
A manufacturing company of New York 
and St. Louis, for example, has a clean 
and businesslike accident insurance system 
which seems to be fair and merciful. Im- 
mediate medical attendance is given when 
injury is sustained or sickness occurs, and 
half-time wages allowed. If the disability 
is permanent, an income for life is paid. As 
a cold-blooded business experiment the 
system has proved a success; for the ad- 
ditional cost has been more than earned 
through increased regularity of attendance. 

That the community must support the 
victims of indifference is demonstrated by 
Mr. McLean’s study of forty-nine families 
thrown on the mercy of charitable organi- 
zations. The forty-nine families entailed 
an expenditure of $2646.85. In addition, 
there were one hundred and eleven persons 
treated in hospitals, fifty-three blind men 
and women who had to be cared for, and 
twenty insane who were intrusted to the 
State hospitals. Saddest of all is the 
marked deterioration of the families them- 
selves as the result of these accidents. 

Abroad a campaign of reform is under 
way. France took the first step toward 
security in 1867, when the Association for 
the Prevention of Accidents was formed, 
and a Museum of Security established in 
which were exhibited safety devices of 
various kinds for the protection of machin- 
ery. That institution has served as a 
model for several of the same character. 
An exposition for the prevention of acci- 
dents to laborers was held in Berlin in 1899. 
Prompted by this German example, Vienna 
established a permanent museum of safety 
devices in the following year. The museum 
at Amsterdam followed in 1893; that of 
Moscow in 1897; those of Berlin and 
pe in 1900, and that of Stockholm in 

905: 

In nearly every case these institutions 
are stocked with ‘‘live” exhibits. In other 
words, they teach by the object-lesson 
method, by showing in actual operation 
protective devices such as safety water 
gauges for boilers; devices for automatically 
making and breaking the circuits of elec- 
trical machinery; contrivances for the pre- 
vention of explosions; guards for grinding 
and polishing machines; safety devices for 
looms, leather and paper cutting machines, 
besides a host of other inventions for the 
preservation of life and limb. Lectures 
are given on accident prevention and indus- 
trial hygiene. 

In New York the American Museum of 
Safety Devices has recently been estab- 
lished with Dr. Josiah Strong at its head. 
It is the purpose of this, the first American 
museum, to lay before our State legislators 
the importance of a strict accounting of all 
accidents, the study of foreign laws by 
which industries are regulated, and the 
history and effects of such legislation and 
its value. In addition it teaches by actual 
machinery the proper way to safeguard a 
wage-earner in his calling. If we cannot 
entirely prevent the slaughter of skilled 
working-men, we can, at least, reduce our 
accident rate to that of European coun- 
tries, and thereby save tens of thousands of 
lives every year. 

After prevention comes something like 
the humane and proper disposition of the 
men who are crippled in our industrial 
battles despite all precautions. A work- 
man is at least as good as the machine 
which he serves. Ifa manufacturer has the 
unquestioned economic right to charge to 
the cost of production the wear and tear on 
apparatus, why should he not also charge 
for the wear and tear on his emp!oyees? 
Instead of casting a crippled factory hand 
out of his mill and leaving him to the care 
of the community at large, the cost of his 
disability or death ought to be paid for in 
the price of the product made by his hands. 
Something like this will ultimately take 
place, and with it an enormous expansion 
of the business of insurance. 

Let it not be imagined that this statis- 
tical necrology includes all the victims of 
our industrial Juggernaut. Disease con- 
tracted in an occupation prebably wreaks 
as much havoc as cutting machinery. Not 
even a rash guess at the mortality can be 
ventured, so meagre is the information 
available. Letters which I sent to all the 
Unions comprising the American Federa- 
tion of Labor brought forth responses that 
display no lively interest in bettering the 
environment of workers, although in many 
replies it was stated that the conditions in 
indoor trades were often horrible. Summed 
up,it may be said that in the midst of life 


| we are surrounded with industrial death. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


to Peirce graduates: 


“So, to you here to-night, to you 
especially that are graduating, who 
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more for the state, more for your 
brothers who are less efficient than 
you are, than you would be bound 
to do if you had not received the 
special and exceptional advantage 
you have received in the way of 
training.’’ —Excerpt from his ad- 
dress on Commencement night. 
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OHN COLLINS sat upon the 
lurching bench of the wagon, 
his right wrist linked to a 
garroter, his left wrist linked 
to a murderer; his eyes were strain- 
ing for the first sight of the thing 
he feared. Before him, on the front 
seat, the sheriff gossiped lazily to 
the driver, who idly flicked the lash 
of his whip across the horses’ sweat- 
ing flanks. Behind, upon the back 
seat, the two deputies watched 
with sawed-off shotguns across their 
knees. The wagon rolled slowly, 
with sudden creaking pitchings, 
along a dust-heaped road which 
coiled its way to the summit of 
a tawny hill. To the east, far 
down, white flecks danced upon the 
a's green waters, and from the shore breaths of wind came gliding up through 
hidry wild oats in long, silvery undulations. The horses gained the level and broke 
ai a trot; the carriage plunged forward and down—and a gray wall leaped up 
a the ground against the sky. The murderer sucked in a whistling breath. The 
ya rose as they approached; it hung over them, gray and ponderous, turreted as 
-jedizval battlement. The garroter laughed, a harsh, braggart laugh, and pointed, 
aing with his arm Collins’ coupled wrist. But Collins leaned forward unheeding, 
ing silently. 
Drawing a smooth ellipse the wagon came up to a brick building jutting out like a 
yuress from the centre of the wall, and two steel-barred gates swung themselves open 
sthe prisoners alighted. Flanked by the murderer and the garroter, the sheriff 
ere him, the deputies behind, John Collins walked in. A voice spoke overhead; 
- ue-sleeved arm emerged from a window and drooped downward, a large iron key 

he end of its stumpy fingers; from a stone bench at the entrance a stripes-clad 
ai rose, took the key, and locked the gate. Officers and felons now stood in an 

ed passageway which smelled damp, like a tunnel. They were within, but Collins 
tally noted the fact; he had turned his head and was watching the stripes-clad man. 

de was the first convict that John Collins had ever seen. He wore a two-piece 
anent, coarse shoes and a visored cap. Jacket and trousers were circled by alternating 
as of black and white; the cap was similarly barred from back to front. But it 
ve not the garment that drew the attention of John Collins. It was the man’s face. 
‘tre was something about it—it may have been in the bloodless cheeks—something 
wmical and poisonous; something glittering, too—it may have been in the eyes— 
oiething glittering, furtive and threatening. Collins could not fathom the look, but 
. gue discomfort, like a cold thing, slid along his spine. 

Walking beneath the concrete arch, between the garroter and the murderer, linked 
Ohem with steel, he passed from beneath the spanning building into a court. On 
hright were several doors; at the second one was a narrow bench upon which they 
a| while the sheriff unlocked the cuffs from their wrists and then with his deputies 
nired the turnkey’s office. The murderer was breathing thickly, like a man asleep. 
th garroter was silent for a moment. Then he stretched forth his arms, rubbing 
wrists with his hands, and laughed harshly. 

‘Same old mill,’ he cried; and then, in a jeering voice to Collins: ‘‘ Yes, take yer 
AinS how, you rum; ye'll see enough of it before ye’re done with it!”’ 
‘he Collins was looking about him. His eyes fell upon a little garden in the centre 


he court. A fountain was playing upon red flowers. But he was still pondering 
mhe expression of the convict of the gate. He could not forget the look, and he could 
10 explain it. It was a look bearing fear, and giving fear. It was the look of a rat. 
Ait! That was it. A look such as one gets from a rat in a dusky corner. 
he murderer was staring dully, past the red flowers and the jetting water which 
i not see, staring at the gray walls beyond which he would never pass again. 
ig the summit of the wall a blue-clad man was pacing slowly, sharply silhouetted; 
eld in his right hand a rifle, carrying it loosely, like a hunter. The garroter 
ed and grinned into the murderer’s face. 
You'll wish they’d handed you the book and you’d been hung,” he snarled; 
3u'll wish that more’n once before ye’ve croaked in this mill!” But the other did not 
to hear. Collins, though there was little softness in his heart, felt an uneasiness 
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at the creaking cruelty of the words. 
His eyes went up and away across 
the inclosure to a high stone build- 
ing with windows heavily barred. 

“Them’s the condemned cells up 
there on top,’’ went on the garroter, 
noting the direction of Collins’ 
glance—and then, to the murderer: 
“You'll live there, pal.” 

But the murderer still stared at 


. the stretch of high stone wall, with 


its pacing guard holding his gun loosely, like a hunter. 
them, across the garden. 


A man was coming toward 
He was squarely, brutally built, was clad in blue, wore a 
white felt hat, jauntily creased, and as he passed cut at a flower with his light rattan 
cane. As he drew close Collins saw his face, yellow-brown; and set in this yellow-brown 


face, two eyes, white-gray, opaque, without light; two eyes hard like metal. Furtively 
the garroter bent his head; he coughed behind his hand, which had risen to hide his 
face. The man stopped, glanced sharply down upon him, then seized the upraised 
hand, jerking it roughly from the face. His white-gray eyes set themselves stonily into 
those of the thug which immediately escaped to the right, then to the left, then to the 
ground. The blue-clad man laughed silently. 

“So you're back, eh, Thurston?” he said. He spoke lightly, and his heavy, sallow 
face showed no emotion; yet into it, bending downward on the bowed head of the 
other, there seemed to creep, somehow, a dull menace. ‘‘ Back again,’ he repeated 
musingly; “and you thought I wasn’t going to make you!’’ He chuckled with little 
sound. “I knowa friend that’s here, awaiting to see you; a good friend—ain’t you 
glad he’s still here—eh?”’ There was some deadly meaning to the words; Collins saw 
the garroter shrivel beneath them. Then the man was staring at him. John Collins 
stared back, as it was his habit to do. The eyes met; John Collins felt the gray 
ones, round, almost lidless, boring into him without emotion, without trace of human 
feeling; he struggled; in spite of himself he felt the defiant challenge in his own 
flicker, flicker, almost go out; he threw back his head—then the other had pivoted on 
his heels and, cutting the air in a whistling stroke of his rattan cane, had passed into 
the turnkey’s office. 

The garroter muttered an oath and slowly raised his white face. 
asked John Collins. 

“ Jennings—one of the jute-mill guards,’”’ answered the thug; ‘‘look out fer him.” 
He spoke almost in a whisper and lapsed silent at once. 

The sheriff and his deputies were leaving. The sheriff shook hands with the murderer 
and the garroter. ‘“‘Good-by, boys,’ he said; ‘‘do the best you can for yourselves.” 
He turned to John Collins. ‘It’s your first time,’’ he said; ‘‘remember and keep 
to yourself. Keep to yourself and hang on to your good-time; hang on to your copper.”’ 
He hurried on after the others. John Collins’ eyes followed the three men into the dark, 
vaulted way. Suddenly the tunnel was lit up as with a burst of golden light; at its 
extremity, roundly framed, appeared the outline of a hill, tawny against a blue sky. 

There was a metallic clang; the tunnel darkened again. Collins’ eyes turned back 
to the gray walls. ‘‘Hang on to your copper,” he murmured vaguely. 


“Who is that?” 


II 


@ 
OR some time the three sat silent on the bench before the garden, with its fountain 
playing upon the red flowers. The garroter’s head, now, was bent like the 
murderer’s, and he was muttering to himself. He straightened suddenly, touching 
Collins’ elbow with his hand. 

“Listen, pal,’ he said hoarsely; ‘‘I’ll wise you to a thing or two.” His thick 
lips trembled loosely. ‘‘It’s the cons; watch them. The cons’’—he looked up into 
Collins’ face almost appealingly, as though begging permission to rid himself of a 
weight—‘‘the guards—they’re bad enough; God knows they’re all bad in this hell-hole. 
But the cons—they’re devils.’’ His grip upon Collins’ elbow tightened. ‘“‘Every wan 
of them’s ready to give ye the worst of it some way, to job ye if he can; every wan of 
them is stoolin’ on the other” —he gulped oddly, seemed to swallow three or four times 
with the motion of a bird drinking—‘“‘or lookin’ to kill ye because he thinks ye’ve 
stooled on him!”’ he finished with sudden passion. 

A stripes-'ad man was coming out of the turnkey’s office. ‘The bath-trusty,”’ 
whispered + vroter, immediately resuming his cringing posture; ‘‘he’s come for 
us.” The ucth-trusty was dressed as the man Collins had seen at the gate, but his 
hair, instead of being cropped close, as the other’s, was of medium length. He was 


is 
re) 
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scanning a slip of paper in his hand, and in 
his sharp face, bent to read, Collins fancied 
he saw the shadow of what he had seen in 
the face of the convict by the gate. When 
the man looked up at him the impression 
was confirmed. The man had rat eyes. 

He waved his hand to them authoritatively. 
“Come on,” he said, and turned his back. 
They followed, the garroter first, and, behind 
John Collins, the murderer, still silent, as 
though dazed. They went through a hallway 
and up an iron flight of stairs to a room into 
which warm rays of sun slanted through a 
skylight. Here another convict. received 
them, pointing to them, without giving them 
a glance, a bench upon which they sat while 
he turned to adjust the lens of a large camera. 
He wore green eye-shades instead of the 
visored cap; his black hair was quite long and 
foppishly parted; a little mustache covered 
his upper lip; his striped jacket was rounded 
at the bottom and had lapels; his striped 
trousers were carefully creased, and his but- 
toned shoes were of glistening patent-leather. 
Also he wore a white collar and a four-in-hand 
tie. His forehead was low beneath the shiny 
black bangs, and there was something venom- 
ously alert about his slight body and beady 
eyes. 

By this man and the bath-trusty few words 
were exchanged, and these obviously restricted 
to the business at hand. Between them was 
a barrier of caste: the photographer treated 
the bath-trusty with the same authority of 
word and manner which the latter used 
toward the three prisoners. And yet, through 
this barrier, something was constantly pass- 
ing—sometimes in half-averted head and 
often in sharp, sidelong glance from narrowed eye—some- 
thing that showed that the high standing of the one did 
not put him beyond peril from the other; there was nota 


moment when the two were not watching each other © 


furtively. They watched each other like two hungry cats; 
it was as though the photographer were a cat holding a 
bleeding piece of meat and the other were waiting for him 
to slacken his guard for just a moment. One thing was 
plain: there was absolutely no community of interest 
between the two convicts; no need of guards to watch 
while the two were together. All of which impressed 
Collins vaguely as he sat for his picture, first bare-headed, 
then with his hat on. 

After which the three followed the bath-trusty to an 
inner room in which incandescent lights glowed yellow 
between shelves and drawers lining the walls. At the 
order of another stripes-clad man the three stripped 
naked in the room. Leaving their clothes there, they 
crossed the hall and spent ten minutes in a large concrete 
tank, scrubbing themselves with coarse brown soap and 
warm water. They returned. The bath-trusty consulted 
with the trusty of the clothes-room. Again Collins saw 
the sidelong looks from narrowed eyes, the incessant 
watching, and then the clothes-room trusty measured the 
three loosely. He was a bent little man, hollow-cheeked; 
his eyes roved, shifting from place to place like the sun- 
gleam from a mirror in a boy’s hand; but always they 
flitted back to the bath-trusty. And the bath-trusty, in 
turn, watched him far more closely than he watched his 
three charges. 

They were standing naked while the clothes-room trusty 
rummaged about shelves and drawers and made notes in an 
account-book. Finally he placed before each a little pile 
of clothing—underwear, a striped suit, a barred cap, anda 
- pair of coarse lace shoes. On the back of each jacket, at 
the collar, was a square of white cloth, and on each square 
the bent little convict stamped in purple ink a number. 
Collins, picking up his jacket, looked at the number. He 
was 9009. 

He slid on the garments silently; and as their coarseness 
rasped his skin, as their ugly bars gloomed in his eyes, 
there came to him a feeling which the stone walls, the 
hardness of the garroter, the rat eyes of the trusties, the 
harsh implacability of walls and men, had not yet given 
him. As he stepped from the chair of the prison barber, 
his face smooth-shaven, his hair cropped close, this feeling 
took on a character of finality. So it was with the other 
two. Into each face had come a heaviness, a blank hope- 
lessness; lines had sprung that added years to age, that 
took away whatever flicker had remained of gentleness and 
youth. The pictures now taken were as of other men 
than those who had posed before. Even the murderer had 
changed. 

The summer sun had sunk behind the surrounding walls 
as, each with a roll of bedding upon his shoulder, they 
stepped out again into the court, after having been pawed 
lightly by the photographer, measuring them by the 
Bertillon system. They left the murderer at the heavily- 
barred stone building, to which the garroter had prophetic- 
ally pointed; and 9009 and the garroter followed the 
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Each Carried in His 
Hand a Rifle, Loosely, 
Like a Hunter 


This was 
flanked by two cell-houses, a number of smaller buildings, 


bath-trusty till they came to a large open space. 


and a stretch of high stone wall. The cell-houses, with 
their long rows of black-barred windows, frowned down 
upon this space which, although large, seemed crushingly 
close, and the earth of which was beaten by feet into 
cement-like hardness. Along the top of the wall two blue- 
clad men were slowly walking, approaching a corner which 
was capped by a box like a tower. Each carried in his 
hand a rifle, loosely, like a hunter. A steel-barred gate 
opened through the wall, near the cell-nouse, and over this 
was an open turret from which protruded the vicious 
muzzle of a rapid-fire gun. Here two more blue-clad 
guards stood with rifles. 

As they reached the centre of the yard these steel- 
barred gates suddenly swung inward with a clang, and 
through the arched way, beneath the turret with its rapid- 
fire gun, a line of convicts began to flow—a line writhing 
like a snake, gray like a larva, and mounted upon legs likea 
centipede. It came, slowly, smoothly, across the yard, 
toward 9009, the garroter and the trusty, who had halted 
them; it crept by them; its head sank into the door of 
one of the cell-houses to the right; and still the tail was 
oozing, as though it were to be endlessly, out of the arch- 
way to the left. 9009 understood; it was the lock-step of 
which he often had heard. The convicts marched in 
single file, each with both hands on the shoulders of the 
man before him; from this came the undulating unison of 
the long, striped thing. It crawled by him; he scanned its 
links; one by one the pale faces flashed by. Each face 
was set straight ahead, looking downward; each face was 
white and held a dull hardness.. And from these men, each 
touching the other with both hands on his shoulders, 
there came no sound; the lips were motionless. They 
marched; "from head to tail the monster undulated 
smoothly. They marched, eyes to the ground, and grimly 
silent. And the stripes of all were black and gray, black 
and gray, black and gray—until a startling change in the 
ringed line’s length struck 9009 almost like a blow. It 
was a convict clad in stripes of black and red. 

9009 heard, at his elbow, the sound of breath sucked 
sharply in; the garroter, leaning forward, his face gray- 
white, was watching the red-striped convict. 

He came on, linked in front by his own arms, linked 
behind by the arms of another, a red blotch in the long, 
gray line, till he was even with them. He marched with 
head bowed and shoulders bent. His face was dead with 
the prison pallor, heavy-jawed, and a scowl] like a corrosion 
cleft his forehead; his eyes scanned the ground at his feet. 

The garroter swallowed hard, and then, as though the 
fear had drawn them, the eyes of the red-striped man 


suddenly left the ground and lit upon th 
garroter. It was a flash, a glance in p; 
a flicker of the lids, and the eyes wen 
to the beaten ground; but in that 
there had leaped from the pallid face, eo 
mouthed, a look so eloquent of hate, so qd 
of promise, a look a-shout with sue 
cious joy, that 9009 himself went cold. 
garroter was livid and great drops of s 
stood out upon his forehead. 

“My God,” he said thickly. | 

The bath-trusty, looking straight ahead 
though he were not talking, said: “He 
Donnely just after you left an’ got an 
twenty. He’s just out of solitary; f 
in the jute.”’ 

“‘T didn’t stool,’’ muttered the gai 
and his muttering, though low, had the 
tion of a wail—‘‘I didn’t stool.” 

The trusty marched them on; a mi 
later 9009 was in his cell. 
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HE next morning 9009 was awakened 
rude hand and taken to the yard-capt 
office to be booked. A keen-eyed, iro 
man met him there and, after strippin 
scanned his bare body inch by inch for 
He examined first the face of 9009, | 
his eyes slowly and mercilessly ove 
feature, exploring every fold and pit o 
then, with the same passionless, peerin 
tiny, like that of an old woman exam 
piece of meat at the market, he seare 
arms, the hands, the naked torso, and 
the feet. At times he stopped and 
down the result of his observation into 
notebook. When he was through he h 
spoken a word; he had not seen the mar 

Having slipped on his garments agai 
stood a moment awkwardly in the cen 
the room, not knowing what was expect 
him, and unconsciously watching the 
book his commitment: ‘John Collins, U 
County, July 19, 1897; Burglary and Ai 
to commit murder; five years and © 
years.” 

The clerk was young and slender, clad in blue; his 
lips curved in a vague smile. The book was thick, 
its large page ruled off by vertical lines of red and 
The pen scratched and sputtered. The clerk stopped 
replaced it with another, then went on — 
vaguely into the book. 

“Five years and three years.” 

9009 dropped his eyes to the floor; it was con 
hard, like stone. He raised his eyes.to the window; i 
steel-barred. Through the squares he saw a str 
wall; on the top, cutting the sky in silhouette, a 
paced slowly, carrying his rifle in his hand, loosely 
hunter. 

“Five years and three years. Hight years.” ‘ : 

A sudden report, sharp and loud as a pistol-shot, made 
him jump. The clerk had slammed the book shut. 

The rat-eyed trusty was standing in the doo 
beckoning. 9009 followed him across the yard into | 
cell-house, up two flights of iron stairs, along a 
steel platform, past a long row of steel-barred doo 
tohiscell. Itis one of the prison regulations that 
convict pass his first day in his cell. 

The night before he had thrown his bedding upo! 
narrow bunk and, stretching upon it, had imme 
sunk into a brutish sleep. Now, he looked about 

The place was steel-walled, steel-ceilinged, steel- 
Against the bottom wall was the bunk upon whi 
bedding was heaped. As he sat upon the iron rod f 
the edge of this bunk, he had to bend forward so asi 
hit with his head the second bunk, above. The 
bunk was without tenant that day. The cell was 
the length of the bunks—about seven feet—and 
depth. That is, between the bunk and the*door th 
just enough room to allow a man to pace the two 0: 
steps allowed by the width; two men could not ¢ 
The door was a steel-barred gate through which the 
guards and trusties, watchful or merely hostilely ¢ 
could always peer. In one corner was a three-legged 
above it, on a triangular shelf, a Bible, covered 
dust; a placard shone yellow on the wall to the i 
was all. 

He sat on the edge of the bunk, his survey mada ) 
his chin in his two hands, tormented by a strange § 
tion. It was an odor; a taint was in the air; som 
elusive, but which would not go. Curiously enough, ! 
mind, it called up visions of circus menageries, | 
childhood. After a while he worked out the conm 
The smell of a menagerie, it came from caged 
Here, also, there were things in cages. These wé 
animals: they were men. The taint in the ain it 
from men, many men, caged. 


The idea made him a little sick. But now, something 
J: was bothering him, something still more vague, more 
sive, more irritating than that which he had just caught 
-omething that he must solve. 

Te felt a vast sense of stoppage—stoppage, that was it. 
\ense one has on a steamer when suddenly the clanging 
vines stop with a sigh; that which comes when one is 
jae in a room with the ticking of a clock, and this tick- 
nceases; the feeling that comes when one passes without 
yning from the tumult of a storm into a great calm. 

There had come a distinct halt in his life; a period, a 
jantic punctuation. 

009 was a bad man. He had come to this cell not 
iough a miscarriage of Justice. He had been bad; he 
« been lawless. 
fe had been lawless from childhood, from the time 
yen, a mere boy cutting away from a squalid home, he 
‘: forced his way to the leadership of a “‘gang”’ whose 
eous occupations were pilfering from the grocer, robbing 
«ts and box-cars, and whose amusements were fierce 
its with rival “gangs,” stonings of Chinamen, and 
ourings of cats. 
ways he had been at war. He had been at war with 
ni, with society. And now, at this abrupt cessation of 
hwhirl of his life, there had come to him a feeling, vague, 
n>finite, of futility—a discouragement. All of his fight- 
a all of his defiance, his cunning had, after all, led him 
xy tothis—toacell. For 
h last six years he had 
bught that he was ex- 
ting this. But really, 
iad not expected it. It 
come to him asa dis- 

i:t shock. And now 

1e this feeling of use- 

‘ness, of futility. 
fe had fought society 
. had been worsted. 


| that he could not go 
n this way. It didn’t 
, that wasit. Always, 
ould get the worst of 
{It didn’t pay. He 
oldn’t fight the world. 
Ii couldn’t fight that. 
{ life—it had been a 
e . That was it: his 
fhad been a failure. 
5 had been a failure. 
iil in him now, obscure 
i strong, there wasa 
ving for something else, 
jsome elusive thing 
h> he could not name, 
he could not picture, 
yet which was indis- 
esable to him. 
trangely enough, it was 
Jkd with the impression 
h; he had carried away 
ra his visitto Tom Ryan. 
| few weeks before his 
‘st, Ryan, meeting him 
mihe street, had taken 
ii] to his home for din- 
ie Ryan was one of 
h companions of his 
»chood and he had 
1oseen him for years. 
yan had become, he found, a common plodding work- 
ngaan—of the class at which he sneered. He was a hod- 
a@ier. He lived in a wretched cottage on the outskirts 
ine city. He arrived there every evening, his brogans 
e(with brick-dust, his shoulders white with plaster, to 
qit at a table roughly laden by Mrs. Ryan and shovel 
(| into his harassed body. That evening Collins had 
‘an with him. 
_ hey sat at the table, Ryan with both elbows upon it, 
bing the food which Collins hardly touched. Mrs. 
’yn, a squarely-built, red-faced woman, stood between 
ta and the table, keeping the various plates plen- 


td. At intervals she leaned over and directed a wan- 
eng spoon into the gaping mouth of Myrtle, the little 
O\headed elder daughter, or leaned over a crib in the 
oiler of the kitchen, lifting a blanket spread there to 
it an acid wail. 
ter eating, Ryan had lighted his pipe, had puffed a 
e, and then gone to sleep, there in his chair. — 
Collins, used to an alert, vigilant existence; to the 
aement of long-plotted and carefully-executed thefts 
of their resultant pursuits; to intervals of tender- 
‘luxury, this was just the sort of life to be most de- 
To him, ‘his lawlessness and cheap luxuries were 
| elegance is to the rich, beauty to the artist. Like 
ch man, like the artist, he naturally revolted at the 
onplace of such an existence as Ryan’s. . 


lee 


And yet, that night, he had carried away with him a 
vague and inexplicable desire which was still with him now, 
which in some way was allied with the feeling that had 
come to him this morning, here, in his cell; which had to 
do with the discouragement, the sense of failure, the dis- 
gust, almost, that tormented him as he looked back along 
the days that he had lived. 

And as he sat here, his fists against his temples, the two 
things suddenly leaped together, coalesced. 

What he desired was that which Ryan had. 

What he, 9009, longed for, what his life had failed to 
give him, must now give him, was what Ryan had. 

It was Security. 

“He felt safe,’’ he said to himself with heavy finality. 

Then: ‘‘ Didn’t have to look out for no ‘bulls.’”’ 

“Didn’t have to look out for stool-pigeons.”’ ° 

“Didn’t carry no gun.” 

“He felt safe.” 

He knew now what he wanted, wanted more than wine, 
money, cigars, more than the joy of fight, the iron tang 
of revolt; he wanted peace, he wanted security, he wanted 
what Ryan had. 

“No more of this,’’ he muttered; ‘‘no more. 
square.” 

“Square’’—not out of any ethical renovation, but 
“square,’’ very simply, because thus only could he get 
what now he wanted, which was peace, security. 


Tl turn 


His Right Wrist Linked to a Garroter 


By a freak of his mind there came now to him the 
scratching pen of the clerk booking him. The big book 
leaped before him; he saw the pen traveling. “Five 
years and three years.” 

Eight years! Eight years before he could even begin 
his new life. 

And yet—eight years; after all, it was not so long, eight 
years! He gavea swift look behind. The last eight years 
— they had not been so long! In eight years he would be 
thirty-seven. A man had some years left at thirty-seven! 

He had risen to his feet in his excitement and was pacing 
to and fro along the narrow space between bunk and door. 
At one of his turns his eyes fell upon the placard stuck to 
the wall. He stopped, his eyes glued themselves upon the 
cardboard, a flush came to his heavy cheeks. 

““My copper!’’—it was almost a shout—‘“‘ My copper; 
my good time!” — he slapped his thigh—‘‘I was almost 
forgetting my copper!” 

Before him, yellow on the blue-black wall, the placard 
shone; its little black characters danced. He read them 
carefully. 

GOOD TIME 


Under the Goodwin Act you have already 
earned time which has been deducted from your 
sentence. This time has been deducted as follows: 

For the first year, two months; second year, 
two months; third year, four months; fourth 
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year, four months; fifth year, and every year 
thereafter, five months. 

This time had already been earned by you. 
The law has given it to you, and it belongs to 
you. Only bad behavior on your part will forfeit 
this time. It is for you to determine whether or 
no you will keep this time to your credit; and for 
you alone. 


About the margin of the printed rule he saw penciled 
figures, many of them, where former occupants had made 
calculations over and over again. He fell to figuring. 

“Thirty-two months—two years and eight months ’’— 
that was his copper. He tried it again; a third time; the 
result was the same. He could gain two years and eight 
months. : 

He subtracted now. Keeping his copper, there would 
be left for him to serve only five years and four months. 

Five years and four months! That would not be so 
long! He looked backalong his life togeta measure. Five 
years ago he was turning his first yegg trick. It wasn’t 
so long, five years. In five years he would be only thirty- 
four. 

He sat down to calm himself. ‘‘In five years—I wonder 
where Nell will be,’ he said. But the thought did not 
remain with him long. Almost immediately he returned 
to the more palpitant subject. He remained silent, bent 
over, thinking, a long time. And then, solemnly, almost 
with affection, “‘My cop- 
per,” he said softly. 

He would work for it, he 
would treasure it, his 
“good time,’’ his “copper.” 
There were rules in this 
place; hewould keep them. 
There was work; he would 
work. He remembered the 
words of the garroter and 
of the sheriff; he would 
keep to himself, he would 
obey, he would do any- 
thing they told him. 

“Oh, I'll be good,’’ he 
said aloud whimsically; 
“‘T’ll be good, all right.” 

A step sounded outside 
in the narrow corridor, the 
door opened with a rasp, 
and Jennings, the sallow- 
faced guard, walked in. 
He laid his hand roughly 
upon the shoulder of 9009 
and fixed his white-gray 
eyes upon him in a stony, 
passionless stare. 9009 
returned the gaze, de- 
fiantly, as had been always 
his habit, in a struggle of 
man and man. The guard 
scanned him long, silently, 
with no expression in his 
stony face, but a sort of 
invisible and heavy threat 
rising like a dull blush 
into his cheeks. The look 
chilled; 9009 met it. For 
a full minute neither pair 
of eyes shifted, neither 
flickered. Then the guard 
loosed his grip and pushed 
the shoulder away from 
him. 

““You are a bad one,” he said evenly. 

He turned; the steel door shut; a bar fell heavily into a 
socket outside. 9009 remained seated on the edge of his 
bunk, holding his chin in his two hands. The exultation 
of his discovery, of his resolve, had left him; instead, a 
vague sense of danger was enwrapping him; he shivered 
slightly. And to his nostrils again, an obsession, there 
came the taint: the taint that came from men, caged like 
wild beasts. 

IV 
AR HOLD his copper and to keep to himself—the 
sheriff knew what he was saying when he had coupled 
these admonitions. 9009 learned this through several 
months of silent observation. 

He learned during that time many things about guards 
and convicts. First, he found that there were two classes 
of convicts—the ordinary convict and the trusty. He 
wondered much at the trusties. He saw them all over the 
prison. A trusty had supervision of the cells in his tier. 
A trusty superintended the waiters of the dining-hall. 
The druggist to whom one morning 9009 went for quinine 
was striped. Convicts kept the prison records. Convicts 
kept the keys of the cell-house. A murderer serving a 
life-sentence had nearly all the keys inside the wall. 

That the prison officials should trust a felon to the point 


’ of placing in his hands the power to free all of his fellows 


(Continued on Page 27) 


All the Gomforts of Home Drawn from an Overhead Wire 


N | RS. PETERHAWKINS, 
wife of a farmer, had 
sudden need of a new 

cook-stove. The reason for this 
is immaterial. Farmers are just 
as likely to want what they want 
when they want it as are city 
people, but it has been rather 
more difficult for them to 
get it promptly. Anyhow, 
Mrs. Hawkins wanted a stove, 
wanted it at once, and knew the 
kind she wanted. She had in- 
vestigated the subject of stoves, 
realizing that she would need 
one before long. She had also 
discussed with Peter the finan- 
cial question involved. So she 
was prepared. 

This being the situation, Mrs. 
Hawkins called up Mr. Jones, a 
country merchant from whom 
she made most of her purchases, 
on the telephone. She gave Mr. 
Jones the name and number of 
the stove she desired and ex- 
plained to him the need of haste. Mr. Jones 
makesno pretense of carrying a “‘line’’of stoves 
in stock, as they are somewhat too bulky and 
costly, but, being an up-to-date country mer- 
chant, he sells many things that he does not carry in 
stock. Sometimes he carries a few of the bulkier and more 
costly articles as samples, and sometimes he merely carries 
a nice line of catalogues of these things. Mr. Jones has 
learned that the mail-order house is not the only one that 
can do a catalogue business. He has also learned that his 
customers, since the opening of the interurban trolley, 
go to town much oftener than they ever did before, and 
that they frequently see things in town that they would 
like to purchase—perhaps, not on the spot. 

Being, as I have said, up-to-date, Mr. Jones has let it be 
known that he is prepared to supply articles of which he is 
unable to carry a ‘“‘line” in stock, and supply them 
promptly. In this way Mr. Jones has been able to hold 
much trade that the trolley might be expected to take to 
the city; for, all else being equal, people prefer to do busi- 
ness with tradesmen they know personally. So Mr. Jones 
is not at all disturbed by the fact that he has no stove of 
the make and number ordered in stock. Indeed, so far as 
stoves are concerned, he may have no more than a 
catalogue in stock, and still it is nothing to him. 


Meeting a Run on the Country Store’s Shelves 


R. JONES has a long-distance telephone, which is 
somewhat better for his purpose than a full line of 
stoves, and he calls up the jobber or the wholesaler with 
whom he does business at the nearest trolley centre— 
Indianapolis, Detroit, Dayton, Toledo, or whatever town is 
the trolley centre for him. He orders Mrs. Hawkins’ stove. 

“Deliver to you?” asks the jobber. 

“No,” says Mr. Jones; ‘‘bill to me, but deliver to Peter 
Hawkins at Baxter’s Cross Roads station of the X and L 
interurban trolley. And hustle it.” 

“Tt will go out with to-night’s freight,” asserts the jobber. 

Mr. Jones then calls Mrs. Hawkins up and informs her 
that the stove will be at Baxter’s Cross Roads, the 
nearest trolley station to the Hawkins farm, by the 
following morning. 

The jobber, meanwhile, has ordered the stove 
shipped. It may be a mere matter of sending it 
to the trolley freight-house, for jobbers and whole- 
salers at trolley centres keep much of their mer- 
chandise crated for immediate shipment. In any 
event, delivery at its destination will be infinitely 
quicker than would be the case if shipment were 
made by steam road. The steam road must have 
its freight earlier, and even then there is usually a 
day’s difference in the time it takes to reach its 
destination. 

Mrs. Hawkins’ stove may be delivered at the 
trolley freight-house any time before 6 P. M. and be 
sure of shipment that night, as a general rule. It 
will then be loaded on a car, to be sent out when the 
passenger business of the day is over. The trolley 
lines ordinarily do not run night passenger cars— 
that is, after 11 or 12 o’clock—so their tracks are 
free for freight from midnight until early morning. 

The outgoing freight usually has an entirely clear 
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track, but the car may have to run as a second section of 
a passenger “‘train’’ on the return. However, Mrs. 
Hawkins’ stove is delivered at Baxter’s Cross Roads 
during the night, and Peter gets it in the morning. That 
may serve to explain why the business of the interurban 
trolley is increasing so rapidly and making radical changes 
in business methods. 

Returning to Mr. Jones, the up-to-date country mer- 
chant, it is possible to find another illustration of changed 
and changing conditions. As already explained, Mr. Jones 
is able to sell many things of which he cannot carry a 
full line in stock, but there are many staples that he 
must keep in stock. He need not, however, stock up as 
completely as was formerly necessary, for he is much 
closer (in time) to his source of supply. It may happen 
that his stock in some line is unexpectedly depleted. 
Country merchants, as well as city merchants, have occa- 
sional unlooked-for “‘runs”’ upon a certain line of goods. 
Mr. Jones may haveone. Perhaps, he issomewhat at fault 
himself in letting his stock get a little too low. Anyhow, 
there is an unexpected demand, and it is good business to 
have what the people want when they want it. Mr. 
Jones finds that he will have to begin asking would-be 
purchasers to call again if he cannot replenish his stock 
between night and morning. Under old conditions this 
would be impossible, but the telephone and the trolley 
enable him to do it. He gets his order to the jobber in the 
afternoon, and he has the necessary goods when he opens 
in the morning. 

The average resident of a big city—a steam railroad 
centre—has little conception of the magnitude of the 
business done by the interurban trolley or of the radical 
nature of the changes it is making. The wholesale mer- 
chant knows, because he has had to adapt himself to these 
changes. The country merchant knows, for he has had to 
change his own methods or go out of business. The 
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traveling salesman knows, fo 
has meant a new departure | 
him in many ways. The ste; 
railroad official knows, for it 
having its effect upon his by 
ness. The farmer knowaas 
is bringing him in touch yw) 
city life and city standar, 
Each knows how it has affect 
him, but I think few even 
those affected appreciate thef; | 
reaching influence of the trol] 
and its extraordinary deyel 
ment as a business factor duri 
the last few years. The gr 
majority of city men still rega 
it as merely a convenient mea 
of urban and suburban tra 
portation, hardly to be cons 
ered at all as a means 
interurban communication. 

A few facts and figures m 
serve to correct this impressi 
Ohio has nearly twenty-f 
hundred miles of trolley lines 
operation, and Indiana a lit 
less than one thousand. In the matter 
mileage Ohio is probably the greatest troll 
State in the Union, but Indiana can ela 
the honor of having the greatest trolley cent 
(Indianapolis) within its borders. Ohio has several troll 
centres; Indiana virtually only one. There are, of cour 
trolley lines in Indiana that do not extend directly 
Indianapolis, but they are usually only feeders for t 
lines that do. In a minor way Fort Wayne, Muncie a 
Kokomo are trolley centres, but they are all conneet 
with Indianapolis. 


The Trolley Freight Traffic 


N OHIO the conditions are different. The lines, fort 
most part, are shorter, and there is no one city to whi 
all trolley business converges. Toledo, Cleveland, Cine 
nati, Dayton, Columbus and Lima are all inde 
trolley centres. Each has at least one or two long lir 
connecting it with one or two of the other trolley centr 
but no one of them has as perfect trolley connection wi 
other parts of the State as Indianapolis has with pret 
much all of Indiana. There are north and south conne 
ing lines extending the entire length of the State near t 
western border; you can almost cross the southern part 
the State, and you can cross the northern part along 
shore of Lake Erie, but east of Dayton the noi 
south connections are most imperfect. 

But the fact that Ohio has many trolley systems 
Indiana only one does not mean that all the Indiana lir 
are under one management, but merely that they ha 
been constructed and are operated with the appare 
purpose of covering the entire State as completely an 
fectly as possible. So, with less than half of Ohio’ s mi 
age, Indiana may be said to have the best trolley s: 
and Indianapolis certainly exemplifies the progress 
in trolley systems better than any other city. As ap 
to study the development of this business India napol 
equal cannot be found. It has the most perfect termin 
facilities of any city of which I have knowledge, includi 

freight-yards, freight-houses and a passenger 4 
that a steam road might well envy. 

Some idea of the astonishing progress made 
development of this means of communication may 
gained from a brief consideration of the bus 
done and the service rendered at this one 
Twelve lines centre in Indianapolis, and they carr! 
in and out of that city last year over five 
passengers and one hundred thousand tons of be 
Do not overlook the freight. If you live in Ne 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, or any other city | 
which the interurban trolley service is a mere 1m 
dent, you may have gained the impression thas 
for passengers only, but it does a big freight 
ness, virtually giving express service for a lit 
excess of freight rates. Its facilities for doing th 4 
the territory it covers are better than the 
roads, because, as previously explained, it h 
tracks for its freight-cars after the passenger but 
ness of the day is over. 

Indianapolis sends out about two hundred 
passenger-cars every day, and the same 

- arrive daily. Four hundred cars a day, in an 


shuld give some idea of the business done and the service 
redered. There are seventeen cars a day to Terre Haute, 
cnt miles, and from 6A. M. to 7 P. M. they run every 
. There are fifteen carsa day to Richmond, sixty-seven 
mes, and three of these run through to Dayton, one hun- 
did and eight miles, without change. Three more connect 
attichmond for Dayton, and four other cars on the same 
ln do not go as far as Richmond. This makes a total of 
nieteen cars a day leaving Indianapolis on the Richmond 
lr. Cutting out the short-run locals, there are seventeen 
eas a day to Lafayette, seventeen to Muncie, five to Fort 
Wyne, ten to Logansport, and eleven to Louisville. Asa 
geeral thing, the cars run an hour apart during the busi- 
ns hours of the day, and such service naturally takes 
mch of the short-haul passenger business from the steam 
veds. The service is even better on some of the shorter 
evs, but this is enough to give an idea of what the trolley 
isloing at Indianapolis. 
ver in Ohio there are conditions that make the service 
evn better, so far as number of cars is concerned, in some 
imances. Dayton, I think, is the greatest trolley centre 
im)Jhio, sending out about one hundred and seventy-five 
esa day over eight lines, and it certainly sends the great- 
es number of interurban cars to one place. Between 
Dyton and Piqua there are two lines, one of which sends 
tynty-five cars to Piqua every day, and the other seven- 
ea ears, making a total of forty-two. Eight of these 
P ua cars run through to Toledo, one hundred and sixty- 
f» miles. There are also twenty-seven cars to Xenia, 
aie to Muncie, seventeen to Richmond, seven to Colum- 
i, and twenty-one to Cincinnati. All of these figures, 
bir in mind, relate to outgoing cars only, and there are as 
moy more returning. They do not include freight-cars. 
‘leveland, with the lake on one side, has less territory 
tcoe reached by trolley, but it sends out about one hun- 
did and seventy cars daily over seven lines. Columbus 
hy nine lines, most of them very short, Toledo four, 
Cicinnati six, and Lima is a junction that receives cars 
irn five directions. 


| Blazing Its Own Right of Way 
E difference in conditions between Ohio and Indiana 
.is doubtless due, in part, to the fact that Ohio was first 
dveloped as a trolley State. The lines there have been of 
dual growth, creeping out from the various cities with- 
% comprehensive plan. Indiana, building later, had a 
biter conception of the part the trolley was destined to 
py in interurban transportation, and could plan 
a.ordingly. At least, this is the impression one gets after 
sing something of the lines in both States. Ohio has 
y highway lines, and the highway line is a mark of the 
lier days of trolley development. The beginning of the 
isrurban business was when the city line pushed out 
ira the country, and, being a street line in the city, it 
niurally stuck to the highway in the country. That plan 
isao longer regarded with favor by progressive trolley 
. They cannot grade a highway as they can a private 
t-of-way, and they cannot make the time on it that 
thy now deem necessary. So they are buying their rights- 
oway, grading and ballasting, and generally laying a road- 
bias even and almost as solid as the steam road considers 
erential. They build bridges and viaducts now that 
juld have been considered quite impossible (because of 
ts expense) a few years ago. Even the old highway lines 
a being straightened where possible, and the grade 
essing eliminated when practicable. In some cases a 
pvate right-of-way is being acquired and the highway 
g.dually abandoned. This change in the trolley itself 
hs been quite as radical and significant as the changes it 
hs compelled in the business world. There certainly is a 
vst difference between the line of 
rent construction and the line that 
Vs built ten years ago, and, speak- 
i; generally, Indiana seems to have 
aarger proportion of lines that were 
Cistructed in accordance with this 

lier idea. 

Then, as a further explanation of 
ts more perfect system, it must not 
forgotten that Indiana has one 
iminating, centrally-located city, 
vile Ohio has no city that exactly 
c'responds to Indianapolis in its 
rations to the rest of the State. In 
ef, Indiana lends itself naturally 
4 systematic trolley development, 
d Ohio does not. I do not know of 
y other State where conditions are 
conducive to one general, compre- 
ve plan. In Michigan the city 
t, from its commercial impor- 
nee, would be the natural trolley 
catre, and that actually does have 
largest number of lines radiating 
m it, is Detroit, and Detroit is 
cked away in a corner of the State. 
ois is destined to be more like 
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Traction Terminal Building, Indianapolis 


Ohio than Indiana, having many trolley centres, but it is 
far behind both of them now. It has many interurban 
lines, some of them running considerable distances, but 
few of them are connected. Congressman McKinley is at 
the head of a company that is planning to supply some of 
these connections and make a ‘‘system”’ of lines that are 
now run independently. 

As one goes East he finds the possibilities of the trolley 
less fully developed, possibly because the steam roads 
cover the Eastern States more completely. Perhaps, 
Massachusetts may be an exception. I know that it has 
many and excellent trolley lines, but I am not sufficiently 
familiar with the conditions there to make comparisons 
with other States. Pennsylvania has the mountains in the 
western end to discourage development, and nowhere in it 
is the trolley of the importance that it has become in the 
Middle Western States. 

Asa matter of fact, the interurban trolley in the East 
seems to be more a mere extension of the urban and 
suburban trolley, and less a separate proposition, than 
it is in the West. Its commercial importance is recog- 
nized, and is daily receiving greater recognition, but it is 
still for outings and visits rather than for business. A 
trolley map of New York State shows that it seeks the 
summer resorts and the patronage of tourists. There is 
almost no place of summer popularity that is not con- 
nected with the nearest city by electrie line. There are 
also occasional connections between cities of importance, 
but, for the most part, every city large enough to be a 
trolley centre is building up an independent system for 
itself. These systems are gradually being connected— 
that is, as a general thing, they creep out toward each 
other until they finally meet—but the tendency still 
seems to be for each city to look out for itself. Yet, in 
the electrification of the West Shore, New York has the 
finest possible opportunity for a complete east and west 
road reaching from Albany to Buffalo. This is not strictly 
a trolley line, for trains continue to run over it by steam 
power, and the electric cars that use the tracks get their 
current from a third rail, but these electric cars should 
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certainly be classed with the trolley rather than the steam 
road. They do a trolley business, and they enter and 
leave their present terminal cities on the street-railroad 
tracks, thus depositing passengers and baggage in the 
business districts. As yet the electric cars run only be- 
tween Syracuse and Utica, but I understand the electrifi- 
cation is being extended, and there would seem to be no 
reason why it should not ultimately cross the entire State. 
The present line is one of the best and fastest that I found 
between Chicago and New York. 

A detailed consideration of the changes resulting from 
these new conditions brings out some surprising facts. 
The trolley is taking more and more of the short-haul 
freight and passenger business, but, as a general thing, it is 
not injuriously affecting the business of the steam roads. 
At first thought, this seems like a contradiction. The 
steam roads formerly had both the short-haul and the 
long-haul business, and the trolleys have got much of the 
former (as the car figures I have given prove), and are 
getting more of it; therefore, the steam roads are losing 
it. True enough. But the trolley is making new business, 
and the steam roads are getting their share of it. The 
trolley is essentially a short-haul proposition. It runs 
through cars, freight and passenger, for distances of over 
a hundred miles, but most of its business is done on hauls 
of from five to twenty-five miles. On one run of one hun- 
dred and sixty-two miles I think I was the only passenger 
in the car who went through. The bulk of its freight and 
the majority of its passengers are not carried a longer dis- 
tance than twenty-five miles. It is, therefore, principally 
a local distributing agency, and it will so remain—at 
least, for many years to come. The rate at which trolley 
construction is going on indicates that it will soon be 
possible to go almost anywhere by this method of trans- 
portation, but the real business of the trolley will continue 
to be confined to the short haul. There will be more 
distributing points, from which the trolley will serve the 
people in its immediate field, but the steam roads will 
supply these distributing points. 

The steam roads, of course, gain nothing by this to com- 
pensate them for their short-haul losses, unless the trolley 
makes new business. But that is just what the trolley 
does. Everywhere between Chicago and New York the 
managers of interurban lines said the same thing: they 
are giving to the steam roads more than they are taking 
away; they are creating new demands by putting within 
reach of the people of the farms and villages many things 
that were considered quite impossible before; they are 
educating them to higher material standards of living. 
The people of the country go oftener to the city, learn 
more of city conveniences, acquire new desires, and then 
find that the trolley will bring them what they want as 
easily and as quickly as the city man can get it. The car 
that took me from Indianapolis to Dayton unloaded 
freezers of ice cream at two or three country cross-roads 
stations, and an old farmer with chin whiskers complained 
to me that ‘‘the pesky trolley’ was making him and “‘the 
folks” so restless that they had to be “‘ goin’ somewhere all 
the time.”’ Trifling incidents, of course, but there is often 
significance in trifling incidents. The trolley was making 
new business, both passenger and freight, for these merely 
exemplified general conditions. 


Making Hay for the Steam Roads 


HE rate at which the business of the trolley is increas- 

ing is also evidence of a new demand. Some of this 
increase is unquestionably taken from the steam roads, but 
much of it is created by the trolley. F. D. Carpenter, 
general manager of the Western Ohio Railway Company, 
informed me that the increase in freight business during 
1907 over 1906 was a little over forty 
per cent., and the increase in passen- 
ger business about thirty-five per 
cent. This is somewhat more than 
the average increase, but several 
roads expect to show as high a per- 
centage of gain this year. A good 
many of them have to compare this 
year with last, as well as they can at 
this time, for they are so new that 
1906 does not give a fair basis for 
comparison. The Western Ohio is 
adding largely to its freight equip- 
ment, although it now has freight- 
houses and side-tracks in all the 
important towns on its line. 

In view of these facts, the trolley 
men would seem to have reason for 
their claim that they are giving the 
steam roads, in new business, more 
than they are taking away. There 
has been a change for the steam roads 
in the trolley territory, but the change 
has been merely in the character of 
the business done: more through 
freight and less local freight. The 

(Continued on Page 31) 


Being the History of ‘“‘Achille Flamant of the Hitherto” } 


N THE last day of the year, toward the 
() dinner-hour, a young and attractive woman, 
whose costume proclaimed her a widow, 
entered the restaurant of The Bleeding Heart. 
That modest restaurant is situated near the gates 
of the Cemetery of Montmartre. The lady, quot- 
ing from an announcement over the window, 
requested the proprietor to conduct her to the 
“Apartment Reserved for Those Desirous of 
Weeping Alone.” 

The proprietor’s shoulders became apologetic. 
‘‘A thousand regrets, Madame,’ he murmured; 
“‘the Weeping Alone apartment is occupied.” 

This visibly annoyed the customer. 

“Tt is the second anniversary of my bereave- 
ment,’’ she complained, ‘‘and already I have wept 
here twice. The woe of an habituée should find a 
welcome!” 

Her reproof, still more her air of being well-to- 
do, had an effect on Brochat. He looked at his 
wife, and his wife said hesitatingly: 

“Perhaps the young man would consent to 
oblige Madame, if you asked him nicely. After 
all, he engaged the room for seven o’clock, and it 
is not yet half-past six.” 

“That is true,” said Brochat. ‘‘ Alors, I shall 
see what can be arranged! I beg that Madame 
will put herself to the trouble of sitting down 
while I use my earnest endeavors.” 

But he returned after a few minutes to declare 
that the young man’s sorrow was so profound that 
no reply could be extracted from him. 

The lady showed signs of temper. 
“Has this person the monopoly of sor- 
rowing on your premises?’’ she de- 
manded sharply. ‘“‘Whom does he 
lament? Surely, sir, the loss of a hus- 
band should give me the prior claim?” 

“T cannot rightly say whom the gentleman laments,”’ 
stammered Brochat. ‘‘The circumstances are, in fact, 
somewhat unusual. I would mention, however, that the 
apartment is a spacious one, as Madame doubtless recalls, 
and no further mourners are expected for half an hour. 
If, in the mean time, Madame would be so amiable as to 
weep in the young man’s presence, I can assure her that 
she would find him too stricken to stare.” 

The widow considered. ‘‘ Well,’’ she said, after the 
pause, “‘if you can guarantee his abstraction, so be it! It 
is a matter of conscience with me to behave in precisely 
the same way each year, and, rather than miss my medita- 
tions there altogether, I am willing to make the best of 
him.” 

Brochat, having taken her order for refreshments—for 
which he always charged ordinary prices, with a supplé- 
ment for solitude—preceded her up the stairs. The single 
gas flame that had been kindled in the room was very low, 
and the lady received but a momentary impression of a 
man’s figure bowed over a white table. She chose a chair 
at once, with her back toward him, and, resting her brow 
on her forefinger, disposed herself for desolation. 

It may have been that the stranger’s proximity told on 
her nerves, or it may have been that Time had done some- 
thing to heal her wound. Whatever the cause, the frame 
of mind that she invited was slow in arriving, and when 
the coffee and cakes appeared she was not averse from 
trifling with them. Meanwhile, forany sound that he had 
made, the young man might have been as defunct as Henri 
IV, but, as she took her second sip, a groan of such 
violence escaped him that she nearly dropped her cup. 

His abandonment of despair seemed to reflect upon her 
own insensibility, and, partly to raise herself in his esteem, 
the lady a moment later uttered a long-drawn, wistful 
sigh. No sooner had she done so, however, than she deeply 
regretted the indiscretion, for it stimulated the young man 
to a howl positively harrowing. 

An impatient movement of her graceful shoulders pro- 
tested against these demonstrations, but, as she had her 
back to him, she could not tell whether he observed her. 
Stealing a glance, she discovered that his face was buried 
in his hands, and that the white table seemed to be laid 
for ten covers. Scrutiny revealed ten bottles of wine 
around it, the neck of each bottle tied with a large crape 
bow. Curiosity now held the lady wide-eyed, and, as luck 
wees have it, the young man at this moment raised his 

ead. 

“Ttrust that my agony does not disturb you, Madame?” 
he inquired, meeting her gaze with some embarrassment. 

“T must confess, Monsieur,” said she, ‘‘that you have 
been carrying it rather far.’’ 
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He accepted the rebuke humbly. ‘If you divined the 
intensity of my sufferings you would be lenient,” he 
murmured. ‘‘ Nevertheless it was dishonest of me to 
moan so bitterly before seven o’clock, when my claim to 
the room legally begins. I entreat your pardon.” 

“It is accorded freely,’”’ said the lady, mollified by his 
penitence. ‘‘She would be a poor mourner who quarreled 
with the affliction of another!” Again she indulged in a 
plaintive sigh, and this time the young man’s response was 
tactfully harmonious. 

“Life is a vale of tears, Madame?” he remarked, with 
more solicitude than originality. 

“You may indeed say so, Monsieur!” she assented. 
“To have lost one who was beloved # 

“Tt must be a heavy blow. I can imagine it.” 

He had made a curious answer. She stared at him, 
perplexed. ‘‘ You can ‘imagine’ it?” 

“T can imagine it very well.” 

“But you yourself have experienced such a loss, 
Monsieur?” faltered the widow nervously. Had trouble 
unhinged his brain? 

“No,” said the young man, ‘‘to speak by the clock, my 
own loss has not yet occurred.” 

A brief silence fell, during which she cast uneasy glances 
toward the door. 

He added, as if anxious that she should do him justice: 
“But I would not have you consider my lamentations 
premature.” 

“‘ How true it is,’’ breathed the lady, “‘that in this world 
no human soul can whoily comprehend another!”’ 

“Mine is a very painful history,” he warned her, taking 
the hint, ‘“‘yet if it will serve to divert your mind from 
your own misfortune I shall be honored to confide it to 
you. Stay, the tenth invitation, which an accident pre- 
vented my dispatching, would explain the cireumstances 
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“I Trust that My Agony Does Not Disturb You, Madame?” 
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tersely, but I much fear that the room is too ¢ 
for you to decipher all the» subtleties. Ha | 
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your permission to turn up the gas?” 

“Do so, by all means, Monsieur,”’ said the i 
_ graciously; and the light displayed to her, ft 
as personable a young man as she could ty 
desired to see; second, an imposing card, wl 
was inscribed as follows: 


M. ACHILLE FLAMANT, ARTIST | 
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THE DEATH OF HIS CAREER 
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“TI would call your attention to the bordei) 
cypress, and to the tomb in the corner,” said | 
young man, with melancholy pride. ‘You nj 
also look favorably on the figure with the sho| 
which, of course, depicts me in the act of bu) 
ing my hopes. It is a symbolic touch that 
hope is visible.” 

“Tt is a very artistic production altogetia 
said the widow, dissembling her astonishmé 
“So you are a painter, Monsii 
Flamant?” | 

« Again speaking by the clock, I at 
painter,” he concurred, “but, at m 
night, I shall no longer be in a posit 
to say so; in the morning I am pled; 
to the life commercial. You will | 
marvel at my misery when I inform you that to 
existence» of Achille Flamant, the artist, there rem 
only five hours and twenty-odd minutes!” 

“Well, I am commercial myself,’ she said. “I 
Madame Aurore, the beauty specialist, of the Rue Ba 
Do not think me wanting in the finer emotions, ] 
I assure you that a lucrative establishment is not 
calamity.”’ 

“Madame Aurore,” demurred the painter with a bc 
‘‘your own business is but a sister art. In your afel 
the saffron of a bad complexion blooms to the fairness 0 
rose, and the bunch of a lumpy figure is modeled to 1 
grace of Galatea. With me it will be a different pair 
shoes. I shall be condemned to perch on a stool in 1 
office of a wine merchant, and invoice vintages which 1 
thirty francs a week will not allow me to drink. No = 
parison can be drawn between your lot and my little.” 

“Certainly I should not like the stool,” she confessed, 

“Would you rejoice at the thirty francs a week?” . 

“Well, and the thirty frances a week are also poigna: 
But you may rise, Monsieur. Who shall foretell t 
future? Once I had to make both ends meet with less 
coax them than the salary you mention. Even when 1 
poor husband was taken from me—Heigho!”’ She rais 
a miniature handkerchief delicately to her eyes. “ hel 
was left alone in the world, Monsieur, my affairs wi 
greatly involved—I had practically nothing but 1 
resolve to succeed!”’ . 

“And the witchery of your personal attractio 
Madame,”’ said the painter politely. 

“Ah!” A pensive smile rewarded him. “The busin 
was still in its infancy, Monsieur, yet to-day I have t 
smartest connection in Paris. I might remove to the I 
de la Paix to-morrow if I pleased. But I say, why shi 
I do that; I say, why a reckless rental for the sake 0 
fashionable address, when the fashionable men a 
women come to me where Vamaey? 1] 

“You show profound judgment, Madame,” said F 
mant. ‘“‘ Why, indeed!” 

“And you, too, will show good judgment, I am ec 
vineed,” continued Madame Aurore, regarding him W 
approval. ‘You have an air of intellect. If your & 
brows were elongated a fraction toward the temples, 
improvement that might be effected easily enough 
regular use of my ‘Pommade précoce,’ which I reeomm 
for inducing an early mustache, you would acquire 1 
appearance of a born conqueror.” . 

“Alas,” sighed Flamant, “my finances forbid ! 
profiting by the tip.” 

‘‘Monsieur, you wrong me,’’ murmured the sp 
reproachfully. ‘I was speaking with no profess’ 
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intent. On the contrary, if you will permit me, I shall 
take joy in sending a pot to you gratis.’ 

_ “Ts it possible?” cried Flamant. “ You would really 

do this forme? You feel for my sufferings so much ?”’ 

_ «Jndeed, I regret that I cannot persuade you to 
reduce the sufferings,’ she replied. ‘‘ But tell me why 
you have selected the vocation of a wine-merchant’s 
clerk!” 

“Fate, not I, has determined my cul-de-sac in life,” 
rejoined her companion. ‘‘It is like this: My father, 
who lacks an artistic soul, consented to my becoming 

a painter only upon the understanding that I should 

gain the Prix de Rome and pursue my studies in Italy 

free of any further expense to him. This being arranged, 

he agreed to make me a minute allowance in the mean- 
‘while. By a concatenation of catastrophes upon which 
it is unnecessary to dwell, the Beaux-Arts did not 
accord the prize to me, and at the end of last year my 
parent reminded me of our compact with a vigor which 
nothing but the relationship prevents my describing 
-as‘inhuman.’ He insisted that I must bid farewell to 

aspiration and renounce the brush of an artist for the 

quill of a clerk! Distraught, I flung myself upon my 
imees. I implored him to reconsider. My tribulation 
would have touched a rock—it even touched his heart!”’ 

“He showed you mercy?” 

“He allowed me a respite.” 

“Tt was for twelve months?” 

_ “Precisely. What rapid intuitions you have—if I could 
remain in Paris we should become great friends! He 
allowed me twelve months’ respite. If at the end of that 
ime Art was still inadequate to supply my board and 
pedeing, it was contracted that, without any more ado, I 
should resign myself to clerical employment in Nantes. 
The merchant there is a friend of the family, and had 
offered to demonstrate his friendship by paying me too 
little to live on. Enjin, Fame has continued coy. The 

year expires to-night. I have begged a few comrades to 

ittend a valedictory dinner—and at thestroke of midnight, 
jespairing I depart!” 

_ “Js there a train?”’ 

_ “TI do not depart for Nantes till after breakfast to- 
_norrow, but at midnight I depart from myself, I depart 
: osychologically —the Achille Flamant of the Hitherto will 
oe no more.”’ 

“T understand,” said Madame Aurore, moved. ‘As 
you say, in my own way I am an artist, too. There isa 

oond between us. Poor fellow, it is indeed a crisis in your 

ife!—Who put the crape bows on the bottles? They are 
yadly tied. Shall I tie them properly for you?” 

“Tt would be a sweet service,” said Flamant, “and I 

should be grateful. How gentle you are to me—pomade, 

dows, nothing is too much for you!”’ 

“You must give me your Nantes address,’ 

‘and I will post the pot without fain 

“JT shall always keep it,’’ he vowed —‘‘ not the pomade, 

out the pot—asa souvenir! Will you write a few lines to 

ne at the same time?”’ 

| She hesitated. ‘‘ The directions will be on the label,” 

she said timidly. 

“Tt was not of my eyebrows that I was thinking,” 

nurmured the man. 

“What should I say? The latest quotation for artificial 
a or a development in dimple culture, would scarcely 

de engrossing to you.”’ 

_ “Tam inclined to believe that anything that concerned 

7ou would engross me.” 

_ Her gaze was averted, she toyed with her spoon. 

“Tt would beso unconventional,’’ she dreamily objected. 

_ “To send a brief message of encouragement? Have we 

tot talked like confidants?”’ 

_ “That is queerer still.” 

“JT admit it. Just now I 

Was unaware of your exist- 
mee, and suddenly you 
lominate my thoughts! 
How do you work these mira- 
‘les, Madame? Do you 
cow that I have an enor- 
nous favor to crave of you?” 

“What, another one?” 
_“Xetually! Is it not auda- 
tious of me? Yet for a man 
on the verge of parting from 
is identity, I venture to 
iope that you will strain a 
doint.” 

“The circumstances are 
ndisputably in the man’s 
avor,” she owned. ‘ Never- 
heless much depends on 

hat the point is.” 

+ “Well, I ask nothing less 
han that you accept the 
nvitation on the card that 
ouexamined. I beg you to 
soothe my last hours by 
_femaining to dine.” 
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she said, 
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“You Have an Air of Intellect. 
Elongated a Fraction Toward the Temples ——”’ 


If Your Eyebrows Were 


“Oh, but really,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I am afraid a2 

“You cannot urge that you are required at your atelier 
so late? And as to any social engagement, I do not 
hesitate to affirm that my approaching death in life puts 
forth the stronger claim.”’ 

“On me? When all is said, a new acquaintance!” 

“‘What is Time?” demanded the painter; and she was 
not prepared with a reply. 

“Your comrades will be strangers to me,’”’ she argued. 

“Tt is a fact that now I wish they were not coming,” 
acknowledged the host; ‘‘but they are young men of the 
loftiest genius, and some day it may provide a piquante 
anecdote, to relate how you met them all in the period of 
their obscurity.” 

“My friend,” she said, hurt, ‘‘if I consented, it would 
not be to garner anecdotes.” 

“Ah, a million pardons,” he cried; ‘“‘I spoke foolishly.” 

“Tt was tactless!”’ 

“Yes—Iamaman. Do you forgive?” 

“Yes—I am a woman. Well, I must take my bonnet 
off!” 

“Oh, you are not a woman, but an angel! 
beautiful hair you have! 
love to paint them!” 

“T have painted them myself—with many preparations. 
My hands have known labor, believe me. They have 
washed up plates and dishes, and often the dishes had 
provided little to eat.” 

“Poor girl! One would never suspect that you had 
struggled like that!” 

“How feelingly you say it! There have been few to 
show me sympathy. Oh, I assure you, my life has been 
a hard one—it is a hard one now, in spite of my success. 
Constantly, when customers moan before my mirrors, I 
envy them, if they did but know it. I think, ‘Yes, you 
have a double chin, and your eyes have lost their fire, and 
nasty, curly little veins are spoiling the pallor of your 
nose; but you have the affection of husband and child, 
while J have nothing but fees!’ What is my destiny? To 
hear great-grandmothers grumble because I cannot give 
them back their girlhood for a hundred franes! To devote 
myself to making other women beloved, while J remain 
lonely in my shop!” 

“Honestly, my heart aches for you! If I might pre- 
sume to advise, I would say, ‘Do not allow the business 
to absorb your youth, Madame—you were meant to be 
worshiped!’ And yet, while I recommend it, I confess I 
hate to think of another man worshiping you!” 


What 
And your hands, how I should 
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“Why should you care, my dear? But there is no 
likelihood of that. I am far too busy to seek wor- 
shipers. Apropos, an idea has just occurred to me, 
which might be advantageous to us both. If you 
could inform your father that you would be able to 
earn rather more next year by remaining in Paris 
than by going to Nantes, would it be satisfactory?” 

“Satisfactory?” ejaculated Flamant. ‘It would 
be ecstatic! But how shall I acquire such informa- 
tion?” 

“Would you like to paint a couple of portraits of 
me?” 

“T should like to paint a thousand!”’ 

“My establishment is not a picture gallery. Listen! 
I offer you a commission for two portraits—one, present 


day, let us say, moderately attractive ag 
“‘T decline to say it!” 
“No matter. The other, depicting my faded aspect 


before I discovered the priceless secrets of the treat- 
ment that I practice in the Rue Baba. I shall hang 
them both in the reception-room. I must look at least 
a decade older in the ‘ Before’ than in the ‘ After,’ and 
it must, of course, present the appearance of having been 
painted some years ago. That can be faked?” 

“Perfectly!” 

“You accept?” 

“T embrace your feet! You have saved my life, you 
have preserved my hopefulness, you have restored my 
youth.” 

“It is my profession to preserve and restore.”’ 

“Oh, mon Dieu !’’ gasped Flamant, in a paroxysm of 
adoration. ‘Aurore, I can no longer refrain from avowing 
that a 

At this instant the door opened, and there entered 
solemnly nine young men, garbed in such habiliments of 
woe as had never before been seen perambulating, save on 
the figures of undertakers. The foremost bore a wreath of 
immortelles, which he laid in devout silence on the table. 

“Permit me,” said Flamant, recovering himself by a 
stupendous effort. ‘‘Monsieur Tricotrin, the poet — 
Madame Aurore.” 

“Enchanted!” said the poet, in lugubrious tones. ‘“‘I 
have a heavy cold, thank you, owing to my having passed 
the early hours of Christmas Day on a bench, in default 
of a bed. It is superfluous to inquire as to the health of 
Madame.” 

“Monsieur Goujaud, a colleague.” 

“Overjoyed!”’ responded Goujaud, with a violent 
sneeze. 

“ Goujaud was with me,” explained Tricotrin. 

“Monsieur Pitou, the composer.” 

“Tam honored! I trust Badabe is dot dervous of gerbs? 
There is dothidg to fear,’’ said Pitou. 

“So was Pitou!”’ added Tricotrin. 

““Monsieur Sanquereau, the sculptor, Monsieur La- 
jeunie, the novelist,’’ continued the host. But before he 
could present the rest of the company, Brochat was 
respectfully intimating to the widow that her position in 
the Weeping Alone apartment was now untenable. He 
was immediately commanded to lay another cover. 

‘Madame and comrades,’ declaimed Tricotrin, unroll- 
ing a voluminous manuscript, as they took their seats 
around the hors-d’ceuvres, ‘‘I have composed for this 
piteous occasion a brief poem.” 

“T must beseech your pardon,” stammered Flamant, 
rising in deep confusion. “I have nine apologies to tender. 
Gentlemen, this touching wreath for the tomb of my 
career finds the tomb unready. These affecting garments, 
which you have hired at, I fear, ruinous expense, should be 
exchanged for bunting. That immortal poem with which 
our friend would favor us 
has been suddenly deprived 
of all its point.” 

“Explain, explain!” vol- 
leyed from nine throats. 

“T shall read it,” insisted 
Tricotrin. ‘It is good.” 

“The lady—nay, the god- 
dess—whom you behold has 
showered commissions, and 
for one year more I shall 
still be in your midst. 
Brothers in art, brothers in 
heart, I ask you to charge 
your glasses and let your 
voices ring. The toast is, 
‘Madame Aurore and her 
gift of the New Year!’” 

‘Madame Aurore and her 
gift of the New Year!”’ 
shrieked the nine young men, 
springing to their feet. 

“In a year much may 
happen,” said the lady. 

And when they had all sat 
down again, Flamant was 
thrilled to find her hand in 
his beneath the table. 
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By Archibald 
Lacy Camp 
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brown earth of the Colorado plains® The pale, new 

grass blades stretched upward in riotous growth. 
A herd of sheep, like a white wave, rolled across this green- 
tinted sea, cropping eagerly. The figure of the herder cut 
the level horizon. By his side, alert and watchful, paced 
a sable collie, whose first thought was of obedience to the 
herder; second, care for the herd; and third, the litter of 
month-old puppies at the camp. 

“Lone Jack”’ Bolles, owner of the L. J. brand, the 
bearers of which were ranging in the Chalk Bluffs country, 
some forty miles to the north, regarded the sheep. 

‘““That’s the devil of a business,’’ he soliloquized, as the 
long lope of the cow-pony left the herd behind. 

Outside the sheep-camp hut where the sun was hottest 
the sheep-dog’s pups were sleeping the hours away. One, 
awakening, sat upright and blinked its young eyes in the 
strong light. High up in the blue of the sky, higher yet 
than the thin cloud-veil, an eagle, soaring and searching 
its level hunting ground for careless prey, saw the puppy 
and, like a shot, dropped. The puppy shrieked, the eagle’s 
wings beat vigorously; then, with even stroke, it bore 
the screaming victim away. The pup was heavy, yet the 
eagle journeyed in steady flight, scarcely clearing the sage- 
brush, so low it flew to take advantage of the density of 
the lower atmosphere. 

Lone Jack’s soft whistle ceased as his quick ears caught 
the wail of the tortured puppy. He saw the burdened 
eagle approaching, and as the bird slightly swerved the 
ever-ready six-shooter sent a leaden messenger hissing 
among its feathers. The frightened eagle dropped its 
prey, and the feathers, floating lazily, settled near the 
puppy, which had fallen gasping to the earth. 

Jack picked it up. ‘‘No bones broke, I reckon,”’ he said 
caressingly. ‘‘ You poor little cuss,’’ he continued, as the 
puppy crept tremblingly closer. ‘‘ You’ll be my dog from 
now on, and right here I’ll name you Claws, to remind me 
of that eagle.” 

Into each dog’s life there enters one human being who 
means more to it than anything else. So it was with 
Claws. As they rode together, he and his master, the sun 
went down and purple gloaming settled on the solemn 
plain. 

Night came, and the level valley of the Crow was asleep 
in the moonlight. A tethered pony cropped the dew- 
moist grass. Wrapped in the saddle blankets, with the 
puppy cuddling at his breast, the cowboy slept. 

By a cow-trail through the opening made by the water 
a tired pony bearing Lone Jack and Claws arrived at 
Jack’s home on the Gerry Creek, and here were the days 
of the dog’s puppyhood spent. Jack and his visiting 
cowboys were his companions, the L. J. cattle and horses 
his friends. 

Nor was he wholly care-free, for he had duties. The 
cafion of the Gerry, where it entered the plain, was the gate- 
way to the hills where Lone Jack’s cattle ranged. Claws 
was early taught to keep these in and also prevent other 
brands from entering. 

Hardly a week passed that Jack was not absent for at 
least one day or night. At such times Claws was the sole 
occupant of the cabin. 

These were lonely days, and their greater portion was 
spent upon the butte between the valley and the plain, 
whose flat top offered a pleasant place to lie, commanding 
as it did the surrounding landscape. To the north the 
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“You Poor Little Cuss”’ 


hilltops reflected the sunlight, and sombre shadows hestled 
in their depths, where pines and cedars whispered myste- 
riously. On the south the shimmering plain was ever 
waiting, monotonous, unvarying, yet ever changing as the 
sun ascended or declined, or cloudshades raced across the 
greasewood-covered flats. The penciled streams were 
marked by lonesome trees. 

The snow-capped ‘mountains, purple based, made the 
western horizon, to which Claws’ eyes most often turned, 
to scan the verging trail that Jack would follow from 
Cheyenne. 

This he faced on one September day with his chin upon 
the ground between his outstretched paws. No prowling 
cattle sought to enter or escape. Presently, he arose with 
outstretched muzzle, testing the air. A pregnant breath 
gave him the cause. A prowling coyote crossing the valley 
had caught the silhouette of the dog. One motionless 
moment, then he broke for the north and up the ‘hillside. 
At this evidence of fear Claws barked gleefully. Up and 
up sped the runner until it fancied itself out of gunshot. 
No bullets had cut the sod beneath the hurrying feet, and 
so the coyote checked its speed and surveyed the back- 
ground. No man was in sight. No longer panic-stricken 
the animal arose and came trotting back. Claws became 
apprehensively silent. The swift wolf gait soon brought 
the enemy between the cabin and the butte. This was 
alarming, for the chances of reaching the cabin’s friendly 
shelter were meagre, and the coyote’s changed front was 
not reassuring. The wicked eyes gloatingly rested on the 
shivering puppy. 

Claws could endure no more. One hasty glance to west- 
ward, a despairing wail, and in sheer desperation he 
charged the yellow peril. They collided on the bluff’s 
edge. The dog’s momentum precipitated the two down 
the hillside, rolling and snarling, to its base. 

Twenty feet had Claws to the good, when he regained 
his feet. It was little enough, but he made the best use 
possible of it, for he ran as never before. The ‘‘pad”’ of 
the pursuing footsteps spurred to the limit his latent 
energy. Almost had he reached the cabin, whose welcom- 
ing door was yawning in the sunlight, when the expected 
happened. His young flesh was nipped sharply, and he 
was thrown headlong. Again and again, he was bitten 
and thrown, ever nearer, until the door was reached. A 
last murderous slash on the very threshold, and Claws was 
safe. 

When Jack returned he found in a corner of the cabin 
a dejected creature, whimpering from pain and burning 
with fever. 

When Claws’ wounds were healed the snow lay white 
upon the ground and the cattle shivered in the unac- 
customed temperature. 

Then Lone Jack, with exuberant Claws bounding in the 
lead, rode the whitened field in search of strays that had 
wandered from the sheltering hills. Claws chased the 
awkward jack-rabbits to see their flying leaps, or flushed 
prairie-hens from sage-brush shelters and drove his muzzle 
deeply in the tracks of the gray wolf, that had hunted in 
the darkness, breathing the strong odor left therein. 
Together they examined the carcasses of cattle, visible for 
miles in contrast to the white surrounding, to see if the 
shriveling hides bore the L. J. iron’s imprint. Near some 
of these Jack exposed the hidden trap in patient waiting 
for the touch of an unwary paw, and taught the observant 
Claws their evil portent by releasing the spring that held 
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the straining jaws, and held them to the sensitive nose that 
he might scent the metal.- Jack struck him lightly with 
wooden clog that that, too, might tell of the wai 
enemy. No need had he to tell the dog the traps’ o 
for there lingered on them yet the scent of an occasio 
visitor of the ranch much disliked by Claws, one Ed Fl 
trapper, cowboy, drunkard and all-around bad m 
Another danger more subtle was the strychnine-poi 
meat or tallow, temptingly displayed by pelt and bo: 
hunters. By bitter experience Claws learned of 
danger and narrowly escaped death. 

So two years passed and Claws reached mat 
sound and strong of limb. He had met in battle the do; 
of the ranches and in Cheyenne, where once he had 
Victory had rested with him always, for he fought as 
wolf fights, using the snapping stroke, into which is thr 
the entire bodily strength, forcing the fangs so deep 
the red gums flatten with the impact. He knew ta 
the foreleg and feel the bones crunch, keeping his 
free from danger the meanwhile. : 

He could slit the heels of a bronco and avoid the 
swering kick, lightning-like in its swiftness, or tear 
wounds in fleeing cattle. Naught he now feared save 
great gray wolf, and man with his deadly gun. 


IT 


D FLYNN unsaddled and ‘‘picketed’”’ his horse 
Lone Jack’s ranch at midday. Its owner and the 
were absent, but the unlocked cabin was free to any V 
might come. Ed was “‘broke” and hungry. His blo 
shot eyes and trembling hands told a tale of leng 
debauch. While preparing a meal a letter address 
the ranchman and lying upon the table arrested his a 
tion. This he read as the cooking progressed. It told 
home in the East where an aged couple dwelt and of f 
affairs and neighborhood news. Near the finish Ed re 
‘Father is very feeble. We are uneasy about him. — 
longs to see you again. Can you not come soon? If 
for good, at least for a long visit.’’ It was signed ‘‘Si 

Ed’s sinister features wrinkled in thought. After eat 
he unstrapped the Winchester from the saddle lying in 
yard and filled the magazine from a cartridge-box 
from the saddle-bags. Next he “‘circled,”’ looking inter 
at the ground the while. 

When he found the fresh imprints of a horse’s f 
followed them toward the outlet to the plain. On ne 
the cafion he diverged and climbed the steep hillside, 2 
hid among the rocks. With a cat’s patience he passe 
hours that followed. 

The sun was near its setting and only lighted the 
most crags of the buttes when the thud of unshod 
reached him. Then, around the turn, came the head 
the pony, and close at heel was Claws. . 

A flash illuminated the darkening rocks, accomp: 
by a deafening report. The arms of the pony’s rider 1 
rose spasmodically, as he swayed backward. The start 
pony wheeled, and Jack’s body pitched forward and sti 
the earth. So intent was Flynn upon the shot’s effect t 
he started at the echo. The pony galloped toward 
corral, with the bridle reins entwining and releasin 
forelegs. 

At the unexpected report Claws crouched in fear, 
bounded to the silent, outstretched figure of his ma 
A second shot and the dog fell yelping with pain, 
regaining its feet, sped down the trail to the plain. A lc 


ark, red and raw, forming a lane through the sable 
of his back, told how near he had been to the 
eat gate just opened to his only friend. 
| That night Lone Jack’s body found a resting-place 
-yeneath the sandy bed of the flowing stream. The 
- lood-stains on the trail were removed. 
- Some time during the night a dog upon the flat- 
Horkeed butte sent forth in mournful tones the anguish 
fitssoul. The kindly hills resang it softly amid their 
‘epths. From the cabin a leaden messenger shrieked 
hrough the darkness, cutting a pathway to the hill- 
op. In terror the mourner vanished into the friendly 
joom and fled far back where grew the cedars and 
he pines among the hills. 
_Ed spent little of his time on the Gerry ranch. 
Jolitude and guilt are but poor companions. Instead, 
_e sought company at the neighboring ranches, claim- 
ag to have purchased the L. J. brand, exhibiting in 
_ vidence a bill of sale, and the letter, which he claimed 
aused the sale. He would have gathered and sold the 
‘attle at once, but feared to act hastily. 
To avert a possible visit from Jack’s relatives he learned 
9 imitate his chirography, and sent letters in the dead 
_yan’sname to the Eastern home. He told of plans for a 
_hange of range, of another home to be established. He 
aye his new post-office address as Pine Bluffs, instead of 
he former one of Cheyenne. So he was enabled to receive 
-stters addressed to Jack without awakening suspicion. 
_ Claws, thrown upon his own resources, led a life as 
jild as that of the prairie wolves. Like them, he slept 
y day, hiding among the rocks. At night he hunted. 
{e lived in constant fearof Ed Flynn. The oncerollicking, 
ali-fed dog, care-free and fearless, was now a wolflike, 
“linking beast, with low-hanging tail and erect ears. His 
nses had become acute; a movement of a cedar bough, 
‘jhe distant neigh of a horse, a stone dislodged, a breath of 
regnant air—any one of these might mean his undoing. 
is visits to the cabin’s vicinity were only under cover 
if the night. ; 
_ One evening as he crouched close to the earth he heard 
_ strange footfall. His strained gaze battled with the 
‘arkness, and saw a shape approaching. It took the form 
fawolf. The wind had told it of the dog’s presence. The 
added feet came swiftly and silently, yet the late ex- 
_ eriences had so quickened Claws’ hearing that each foot- 
p was as a muffled drum. Even the scuff of uplifting 
vasaudible. Claws merely sunk the closer as the stranger 
idyanced, and eyed his wild brother, now motionless, a 
ew feet distant. 
| He was a magnificent beast, larger than any dog, with 
-aassive head, broad between the pricked ears, and long 
nd pointed jaws upheld by a neck as large around as 
‘laws’ body at the chest, surrounded by a collar of hair, 
mg, soft and almost white; yellow-brown eyes, luminous 
nd intelligent. Curiosity satisfied, the great tail oscil- 
ated majestically: a canine signal significant of peace. 
' The flattened head of Claws uprose in wonder that this 
reature should offer friendship. Further yet in amity 
ame the wolf. This time it was a muscular convulsion; 
in incipient leap or bound, in which the feet remained 
tationary. This was language intelligible to the most 
orant of dogs. 
In great relief Claws uprose, swaying his signal brush in 
leased recognition of the courtesy. An understanding 
ing established, the new friends retraced the wolf’s trail 
0 a quarry, yet warm, from which he had lately dined. 
laws fell to, ravenously tearing and gulping. His host 
ieanwhile, gravely seated, viewed the feast with interest. 
sack to the hills in comradeship returned the new firm of 
‘laws & Co. as the daylight chased the shadows from the 


| Thus was a new era of the dog’s life opened. Easily he 
ecame adapted to environment. His days of human 
ompanicnship; his care 
nd faithfulness toward 
efenseless livestock that 
jas property of their com- 
on master, and carried to 
uch an extent that starva- 
on be borne rather than 

n be offered them, were 
rgotten or ignored as if 
hey had never existed, as 
e helped his partner pull ° 
own the branded steer, in 
avage abandon, unsur- 
assed by any wolf of the 
lain 


By day the two slept in 
fety, hidden among the 
cks. The nights were 
ed upon the open. 
he generous diet so easy 
9 procure with the wolf’s 
id brought strength and 
to Claws’ gaunt 
me. The long journeys 
twenty, thirty or forty 
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He had Learned 
of the Shadow 
Always Following 


miles between sun and sun lent hardness to his sinews. 
The battles with half-wild cattle and horses developed 
strength of jaw and suppleness of body. These engage- 
ments were to the wolf as killing is to the professional 
hunter—a mere matter of business which he executed care- 
fully and with method. To the awakened wildness of the 
dog they were an intoxication. Without the wolf’s aid he 
could not have killed the cattle for lack of power to inflict 
a fatal wound. But, if the flesh was weak, the spirit was 
more than willing, and earnestly he strove to imitate. 
And now the early teachings of Lone Jack concerning 
traps and poison became of the utmost importance. 
as the numerous carcasses of their victims dotted the 
range, the ranchmen resorted to both. The kill would 
hardly cool before the wolf-trap with the clog attached 
was placed. His partner was not wise to the trap, except 
when it retained the man-scent, but Claws was warned by 
the scent of iron as well. He knew also that an exposed 
clog meant a concealed trap. By dragging the clog it 
and its chain came forth. This he did and taught his 
friend their danger. He taught him of the poison as well. 
The efficacy of six-shooters and the lariat was known 
from observation during his domesticity, as also that dog, 
wolf or coyote could not compete with the sure-footed cow- 
pony in point of speed. Therefore, no portion of the 
daylight was spent upon the open. While the days were 
passed among the pines and rocks he was safe, more wary 
than his new-found comrade. He kept so closely hidden 
that no man’s eyes rested upon him except Ed Flynn’s. 


IIT 


INTER with its snows came again. The season’s 
wolf cubs were large enough to hunt with the bands 
then forming. Through the springtime or in summer the 
gray wolf hunts singly or in pairs, its prey then being 
principally calves, young rabbits or antelope fawns. As 
the cold increases the wolves band together the better to 
cope with cattle which have done likewise. 
So now others had sought the company of Claws and his 
friend until a strong band found safety in the sandstone 


Or Tear Ragged Wounds 
in Fleeing Cattle 
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cafions. Telltale signs were left as they journeyed to 
and fro. These told a familiar story to the practiced 
eye of Ed Flynn. Hidden beneath the dry earth of 
wind-swept spots or concealed by a cover of powdery 
snow, his traps lay in wait upon the trails for some 
unfortunate foot to loose the spring. So deftly were 
they hidden that the yellow, watchful eyes would 
never find them. The earth or snow covers held the 
scent of metal from the air. No bait was used to 
awaken suspicion in experienced minds. Claws alone 
suspected danger, for his nostrils told him that Ed 
had been there and that presence meant danger. 
Night after night the dog led the band in safety, for, at 
the first intimation of danger, he left the trail, and the 
others followed on the new and rougher route. But 
as time passed and nothing occurred to strengthen 
the leader’s suspicions, his followers became careless 
and again followed the smooth and easily-traveled 
paths. Claws’ partner was the first victim of the patient trap. 
At the sound of the springing jaws the big wolf leaped. 
One sinewy foot was all that remained between the jaws. 
His companions scurried with upstanding bristles to the 
hillside and from there watched the strong beast fight this 
new, silent enemy. Fiercely his gleaming tusks grated on 
the hard metal, until the trampled snow grew red from the 
blood of lacerated gums. In savage anger and unreason- 
ing fear at this mysterious thing that held so silently and 
yet with a strength defying a power sufficient almost to 
have drawn the carcass of a horse, the wolf dashed in all 
directions, dragging the trap’s clog through an upraised 
cloud of snow. 

No flesh could stand for long the mighty strain to which 
his had been subjected, and at last his struggles ceased 
and he lay panting and spent, the silver-gray fur, wet 
and stained, clinging to his steaming body. Yet the 
lambent eyes glowed defiantly, showing a spirit unsub- 
dued. Soon he arose and stood shiveringly, for the bitter 
cold had changed his wet coat to an armor of ice. A faint 
light whitened the eastern horizon, and the wind of the 
dawn sighed through the hills. His wolf brothers, like the 
shadows, retreated to hidden lairs for the day’s rest. 
Their voices came to the captive, mellowed by distance, as 
with uplifted muzzles they sang to the god of day. 

Claws alone, of all the band, stayed near the unfor- 
tunate. Bysignand sound he had expressed his sympathy, 
yet keeping beyond range of those desperate, unreasoning 
jaws. Now that the half-frozen wolf’s growls of rage had 
subsided, he came close and smelled the trap and im- 
prisoned paw. The violent struggles had broken the bone. 
Only the powerful sinews and thick skin were holding. 
Circulation had ceased from pressure and the enclasped 
part was frozen solidly. Under the steel jaws went 
Claws’ pointed nose, touching the frozen flesh, his eyes 
meanwhile searching the massive countenance above. 
He had a wholesome respect for the jaws that could crush 
his skull like an eggshell. But, as on their introduction, an 
understanding was established, and the dog’s teeth cut 
away the protruding part without angry demonstration 
from the prisoner. 

As the trap fell away a man’s footsteps could be heard, 
crunching the complaining snow, and the stench of Flynn, 
the trapper, was upon the air. As the near sunbeams 
gilded the topmost leaves of the pine trees, the pair stealth- 
ily passed from sight. 

Ed caught a brief glimpse of a sable collie with raised 
bristles, snarling, back-drawn lips and bared white teeth. 
So full of hate and defiance were the eyes that, brave 
though he was, he shuddered. 

When spring came the wolves disbanded. Following the 
law, each sought its mate. Claws chose a bride from the 
gray tribe. A den was sought and the wolf mother 
brought forth her young. Those were happy, busy days 
for Claws, killing lavishly in company with his mate to 
feed the cubs. Faithfully 
he did his part. Proudly 
he looked upon the whelps 
when they ventured from 
the dark safety of the den 
to blink upon the sunlit 
ledge. With cocked ears 
and waving tail the father 
examined each clumsy 
member with admiring eyes 
and pointed nose. 

When the pups grew 
older the parents came to 
them only by night, for the 
nursing days of a wolf cub 
are few. One day through 
the hillsrode Ed. Hissure- 
footed pony followed a 
crooked cow-trail. The 
man’s eyes, casually scan- 
ning the dusty path, noted 
the fresh wolf sign. Wild 
lore told him of the prox- 
imity ofaden. Thatmeant 

(Concluded on Page 21) 


ROADLY speak- 
B ing, the per- 
sonal equation 
is that Something in 
aman that makes him 
effective in managing 
other men—and even 
women occasionally. 
It is the difference 
between the fellow 
who lets a political 
club, a military com- 
pany or a factory 
force go all to pieces, 
and some other fellow 
who can put the 
pieces together again, 
or rather, draw them 
together instantly. 
For the man who 
reorganizes without 
this Something is like 
the chap who cleans 
his own clock—he 
usually has a few 
pieces of the organiza- 
tion left over because 
they wouldn’t fit in 
anywhere. The personal equation is magnetic. It comes 
along and acts, and every part falls into place, and the 
organization is capable of performing a lot of new functions. 

Is this Something born in men, or can it be acquired? 

Not one person in five hundred possesses the faculty. 
Those who don’t, like to comfort themselves with the 
assurance that it is a gift which Providence forgot to hand 
out tothem. Innumerable stories grow up around the man 
who does possess it. One glance from his eagle eye, 
people say, and he reads you through. One word, and he 
enforces instant obedience. Even in his cradle it was 
clear that he was a born leader. Nothing can withstand 
his iron will. And so forth. Thus the personal equation is 
considerably glorified and mystified. But men who really 
have this valuable Something seldom make much mystery 
about it. Instead of a Heaven-born gift, they insist it is 
largely a matter of common-sense. Anybody might do it 
—and then, probably, they lay down a few axioms to 
explain how they do it themselves. But the axioms are 
often pure platitude, and do not explain. 

We purpose to look into a few stories about this Some- 
thing at work, and to squeeze out its secret—if there is a 
secret. We shall at least find what appear to be principles 
underlying it. The man who has the Something doesn’t 
always know the principles. A man who mastered the 
principles wouldn’t necessarily acquire the Something. 
But he would have an understanding of it that might 
enable him to acquire it in time. 

In the first place, the personal equation has an interest- 
ing way of raising moral issues. 

One morning, in August, 1863, a young clergyman was 
called out of bed in a hotel at Lawrence, Kansas. He had 
arrived from New England the day before, 
and was tired. But there was no possi- 
bility of turning over and going to sleep 
again, because the man who called him 
was one of Quantrell’s guerrillas, and he 
wanted him to get right up, and hurry 
downstairs, and be shot. All over the 
border town that morning people were 
being murdered. A band of raiders had 
ridden in early to perpetrate the historic 
Lawrence massacre. 


The Guerrilla Demanded His Watch 
and Money, and Then Wanted to 
Know if He was an Abolitionist 


Putting It Up to the Other Man 


| Mabe guerrilla who called the clergyman 
wasimpatient. The latter, when fully 
awake, was horrified by what he saw going 
on through his window. Ashe came down- 
stairs the guerrilla demanded his watch 
and money, and then wanted to know if 
he was an abolitionist. The clergyman 
was trembling. But he decided that if he 
was to die then and there it would not be 
with a lie on his lips. So he said, Yes, 
he was! and followed up the admission 
with a remark that immediately turned 
the whole affair into another channel. 
He and the guerrilla sat down on the 
porch, while people were being killed 


This Order was Obeyed 
in Astonishment 
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| The Personal Element and What it Brings About 
By JOHN MAPPELBECK 


ToL LaAUsS ape RAST baer 


through the town, and had a long talk. It lasted until 
the raiders were ready to leave. When the clergyman’s 
guerrilla mounted to join his confederates he was strictly 
on the defensive. He handed back the New Englander’s 
valuables, and apologized for disturbing him, and asked 
to be thought well of. 

That clergyman lived many years after the Lawrence 
massacre. What did he say to the guerrilla? What was 
there in his personality that led the 
latter to sit down and talk? What did 
they talk about? 

“Are you a Yankee abolitionist?” 
the guerrilla had asked. 

““Yes—I am,” was the reply. ‘And 
you know very well that you ought to 
be ashamed of what you’re doing.” 

This drew the matter directly to a 
moral issue. It brought the guerrilla 
up roundly. Dozens of men had been 
shot that morning, many pleading for 
life, but evidently none had given an 
opinion of theirmurderers. The clergy- 
man gave an opinion. He was onlya 
stripling beside this seasoned border- 
ruffian—just an ultra-intellectual “sky 
pilot” from the effete East, steeped in 
Carlyle and Emerson along with his 
theology. But he threw a burden of 
moral proof on to the raider, and in a 
moment the latter was trying to demon- 
strate that he might be a better fellow 
than circumstances seemed to indicate. 


A Trout in the Milk 


IRCUMSTANCES were certainly 
against him. If ever a trout was 
caught in the milk, he was one. Yet 
after waking this New Englander to kill 
him on account of his politics, he spent twenty minutes 
on the witness-stand trying to prove an alibi. He tried 
to show that he wasn’t the sort of fellow who regularly 
followed that sort of business. He went into his own per- 
sonal history at length, and this was what they talked 
about. He explained matters from the time when he 
had been a tough little kid who wouldn’t say his prayers, 
and became quite sentimental in recalling how one thing 
had led to another, and that to something worse, and so 
on, until—well, here he was, and a mighty bad business 
to be in, pardner. His last request in riding away was, 
“Now, pardner, don’t think too hard of me, will you?” 

A little observation of the personal equation at work 
will show that this is pretty much the way it acts. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, it is eternally throwing the 
burden of proof on the people it controls, and forever 
raising moral issues. The man who has it 
may operate by no definite plan, just as 
this clergyman had none for saving his 
own life when he cast a reasonable doubt 
on the guerrilla’s morals. But he will be 
confidence-man of the most subtle char- 
acter. His capacity for expecting things 
of those under him will be tremendous. 
Subordinates may never have demanded 
much of themselves. But for him they 
will accomplish wonders, just because he 
expects them. 

Three men were placed at the foreman’s 
desk of a growing factory. Each had 
technical knowledge enough torun a plant 
three times the size. Butall failed. The 
first was an autocrat who tried to boss 
from a pedestal, and the men didn’t like 
him. The next wasa politician whom the 
men liked thoroughly—which was his 
shortcoming, for he tried to run the place 
as they thought it should be run. As for 
the third, he tried to run it on nerves, to 
do everything himself, to be'everywhere at 
once. He didn’t fail, really—he snapped 
like a fiddlestring. By that time working 
tension was relaxed and production wob- 
bling on the down-peak. Nobody knew 
who was in charge, or what would happen. 


BeYaue Coe 


Taking the No. 7 Man into a 
Corner, He Told Him Impress- 
ively that He was a No. 9, and 
Promoted Him on the Spot 


Then along came a fourt] 
candidate with an abnor 
mally developed bump 
expectation. He knew h | 
to approve and encou | 
Sometimes he said, pleasantly, “I know you coull 
that, Bill.’”’ Again, he put it ironically in what has bee 
called the English form, ‘‘ Really, old chap, but I di 
think you had it in you, by Jove!” But his strong poi 
was expectation. With apparent recklessness he gave oui 
work two sizes too large for everybody. Ifa subordinat: 
was a No. 7 man he handed him a No. 9 job as a mai 
of course, and usually the latter grew up to it. The poli 
tician had tried this same scheme, bu/ 
introduced it backward. Taking th 
No. 7 man into a corner, he told 
impressively that he was a No. 9, and 
promoted him on the spot, and va 
him to say nothing about it to anybody 
else. Then the man tried to swell tc 
fit the office instead of growing to fil 
the work. But this fourth candidat 
made everybody see that doing No. § 
was more creditable than just being it, 
So everybody became interested in a 
work, and nothing else. 

There was another suggestive point | 
Taking charge after three foremen hac 
failed, the factory was naturally | 
of nasty cliques, each with its unhealthy 
private interest. The new man broke 
up these cliques in three days by in 
ducing a new interest so big that it 
swallowed all the little interests, like 
Aaron’srod. That interest was, to turn 
out work of such quality and in such 
quantity that the factory could get 
contracts in competition with an olde: 
rival, and provide steady employment, 
To save the cat he drowned her kittens, 

These were his methods. But it took 
a temperament to apply them. The 
personal equation is, perhaps, made 
clearer by a musical comparison. This 
foreman’s temperament happened to be tuned in a genial, 
virile key. But another man will play exactly the same 
tune in an eccentric, misanthropic B flat minor. 


Mii Ge Hoe soe 


\ 


| 


Playing Up the Thinking Part 


HERE died not long ago a circus advance man 2 
whose bump of expectation was even larger. But his 
way of expecting wonders was wholly silent and ironic. The 
advance force of a large circus comprises about a hung 
billposters, scattered over several States. Each man 
sent out daily on a wagon trip of forty to sixty mi 
working alone except for his driver, who is a stran 
Opportunities to shirk are wide. Chances for disho 
sale of tickets, charging false expenses, etc., are so mal 
that, until this manager took hold, it was thought thi 
graft was inseparable from circus billposting. But 
him, shirking was un- 
known and dishonesty 
rare. He expected men 
to work, and to be square. 
But the odd point about 
his expectation was, that 
he never said so. In fact, 
he said little about any- 
thing. Taciturnity was 
his every-day habit, and 
sarcasm his medium of 
expression, when he 
needed one. He seldom 
praised, and likewise, 
seldom blamed. But he - 
did do a prodigious 
amount of thinking, and 
men under him were kept 
in the straight path of 
industry and honesty by 
what they knew he 
thought. This influence 
was so potent that weak 
and crooked men fairly 
withered up under it. 
Another constant 
factor in the personal 
(Continued on Page 29) 


Day Habit, and Sarcasm His 
Medium of Expression 


IF 


CHAPTER XXVII 


4 HE rain continued the fol- 
di: lowing day. Piloted by 
Maleourt, the Tressilvains, 
' thickly shod and waterproofed, 
-tramped about withrodand creel and returned forluncheon, 
_where their blunt criticisms on the fishing aroused Portlaw’s 
implacable resentment. For they sneered at the trout, call- 
ing them “char,” patronized the rather scanty pheasantry, 
commented on the kennels, stables and gardens in a man- 
ner that brought the red into Portlaw’s face and left him 
silent while luncheon lasted. 
\ After luncheon Tressilvain tried the billiards, but found 
the game inferior to the English game. So he burrowed 
into a box of cigars, established himself before the fire 
with all the newspapers, deploring the fact that the papers 
were not worth reading. 
| Lady Tressilvain cornered Shiela and badgered her and 
stared at her until she dared not lift her hot face or open 
her lips lest the pent resentment escape; Portlaw smoked 
a pipe—a sure indication of smouldering wrath; Malcourt, 
at a desk, blew clouds of smoke from his cigarette and 
_ smilingly continued writing to his attorney: 


_ This is the general idea for the document, and it’s up 
to you to fix it up and make it jegal, and have it ready 
fae me when I come to town. 

| Ist. I want to leave all my property to a Miss Dorothy 

or Dolly Wilming; and I want you to sell off everything 

after my death and invest the proceeds for her, because 
_'t’s all she’ll have to live on except what she gets by her 
ywn endeavors. This, in case I suddenly snuff out. 

' 2d. I want to leave my English riding-crop, spurs, 

on and saddle to a Miss Virginia Suydam. Fix it 

egally. 

| 3d. Here is a list of eighteen ladies. 
one of my eighteen Chinese gods. 

_ 4th. To my wife I leave the nineteenth god. Mr. 
: Hamil has it in his possession. I have no right to dispose 

of it, but he will have some day. 

5th. To John Garret Hamil, 3d, I leave my volume of 

Jean Dumont, the same being an essay on Friendship. 

' 6th. To myfriend, William Van Buren Portlaw, I leave 

my dogs, rods and guns with a recommendation that he 

ase them and his legs. 

| (th. To my sister, Lady Tressilvain, I leave my book 

of comic Bridge rules, and to her husband a volume of 
Methodist hymns. 

Tll be in town again shortly, and expect you to have my 
will ready to be signed and witnessed. One ought always 
i be prepared, particularly when in excellent health. 
| 
| 


Each is to have 


Yours sincerely, 
Louis MALCOURT. 


_P.S. I inclose a check for the Greenlawn Cemetery 
yeople. I wish you’d see that they keep the hedge prop- 
orly trimmed around my father’s plot and renew the dead 
sod where needed. I noticed that one of the trees was 
ilso dead. Have them put in another and keep the 
flowers in good shape. I don’t want anything dead 
around that lot. L. M. 


When he had sealed and directed his letter he looked 
wound the silent room. Shiela was sewing by the window. 
ortlaw, back to the fire, stood staring out at the rain; 
ady Tressilvain, a cigarette between her thin lips, wan- 
jered through the workshop and loading-room where, 
‘rom hooks in the 
seiling, a thicket of 
split-eane rod-joints 
lung, each suspended 
oy a strong thread. 

_ The loading-room 
vas lined with glass- 
'aced cases contain- 
ng fowling-pieces, 
‘ifles, reels and the 
nevitablecutlery and 
_jronmongery associa- 
d with utensils for 
he murder of wild 
eatures. Tressilvain 


rewing a delicate 
ise to hold hooks; 
or Malcourt had 
iven him a lesson in 
ly-tying, and he 
eant to dress a 
ozen to try on 
?ainted Creek. 

So he sorted snell 
nd hook and ex- 
dlored the tin trunk 
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fluffy heap of brilliant plumage, burrowing, busy as a 
burying beetle under a dead bird. 

Malecourt dropped his letter into the post-box, glanced 
uncertainly in the direction of his wife, but, as she did not 
lift her head from her sewing, turned with a shrug and 
crossed the floor to where Portlaw stood scowling and 
sucking at his empty pipe. 

“Look at that horrid little brother-in-law of mine with 
his ferret eyes and fox face, fussing around those feathers 
as though he had just eaten the bird that wore them!” 

Portlaw continued to scowl. 

“Suppose we take them on at cards?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“Why not?” 

“They've taken a thousand out of me already.” 

Maleourt said quietly: ‘‘You’ve never before given 
such a reason for discontinuing card-playing. What's 
your real reason?” 

Portlaw was silent. 

“Did you quit a thousand to the bad, Billy?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Then why not get it back?”’ 

“‘T don’t care to play,” said Portlaw shortly. 

The eyes of the two men met. 

“Are you, by any chance, afraid of our fox-faced 
guest?’’ asked Malcourt suavely. 

“T don’t care to give any reason, I tell you.” 

“That’s serious, as there could be only one reason. 
Did you think you noticed—anything?” 

“T don’t know what I think. . . . I’vehalfa mind 
to stop payment on that check—if that enlightens you.”’ 

“There’s an easier way,” said Malcourt coolly. ‘‘ You 
know how it isin sparring? You forecast what your oppo- 
nent is going to do and you stop him before he does it.”’ 

“T’m not certain that he—did it,’ muttered Portlaw. 
“T can’t afford to make a mistake by kicking out your 
brother-in-law.”’ j 

“Oh, don’t mind me v 

“T wouldn’t if I were sure. I wish I had that 
thousand back; it drives me crazy to think of losing it— 
in that way ad 

“Oh, then you feel reasonably sure 

“No, confoundit. . . The backs of the aces were 
slightly rough, but I can scarcely believe sa 

“Have you a magnifying glass?” 

‘*The pack has disappeared.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Malcourt calmly, “it wouldn’t 
surprise me in the slightest to learn that Tressilvain is a 
blackguard. It’s easy enough to get your thousand back. 
Shall we?” 

“cc How? ” 

Maleourt sauntered over to a card-table, seated himself, 
motioned Portlaw to the chair opposite, and removed the 
cover from a new pack. 


” 


But Malcourt Lay Very, Very Still 
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Then, to Portlaw’s astonish- 
ment, he began to take aces and 
court cards from any part of the 
pack at his pleasure; any card 
that Portlaw called for was produced unerringly. Then 
Malcourt dealt him unbelievable hands—all of a color, 
all of a suit, all the cards below the tens, all above; 
and Portlaw, fascinated, watched the dark, deft fingers 
nimbly dealing, shuffling, until his senses spun round; and 
when Malcourt finally tore up all the aces, and then, 
ripping the green baize cover from the table, disclosed the 
four aces underneath, intact, Portlaw, petrified, only 
stared at him out of distended eyes. 

“Those are nice tricks, aren’t they?’’ asked Malcourt, 
smiling. 

“Y-yes. Louis, I never dreamed you could do such 
devilish things as Y 

“Tecan. If I were not always behind you in my score 
I'd scarcely dare let you know what I might do if I chose. 
‘ How far ahead is that little mink yonder?” 

“ Tressilvain?”’ 

ay Yes.”’ 

“He has taken about a thousand—wait!’”’ Portlaw 
consulted his notebook, made a wry face, and gave Mal- 
court the exact total. 

Malcourt turned carelessly in his chair. 

“Oh, Herbert!” he called across to his brother-in-law; 
“don’t you and Helen want to take us on?”’ 

“Rather!” replied Tressilvain briskly; and came trot- 
ting across the room, his close-set, black eyes moving rest- 
lessly from Malcourt to Portlaw. 

“Come on, Helen,”’ said Malcourt, drawing up a chair 
for her; and his sister seated herself gracefully. A moment 
later the game began, Portlaw passing it to Malcourt, who 
made it no trumps, and laid out the materials for inter- 
national trouble, including a hundred aces. 

The games were brutally short, savage, decisive; Tressil- 
vain lost countenance after the fastest four rubbers he had 
ever played, and shot an exasperated glance at his wife, 
who was staring thoughtfully at her brother. 

But that young man appeared to be in an innocently 
merry mood; he gayly taunted Herby, as he chose to call 
him, with loss of nerve; he tormented his sister because 
she didn’t seem to know what Portlaw’s discards meant; 
and no wonder, because he discarded from an obscure, 
alternating system taught him by Malcourt. Also, with a 
malice which Tressilvain ignored, he forced formalities, 
holding everybody ruthlessly to ironclad rule, taking 
penalties, enforcing the most rigid etiquette. For he was 
one of those rare players who knew the game so thoroughly 
that while he, and the man he had taught, often ignored 
the classics of adversary play, the slightest relaxing of 
etiquette or rule brought him out with a protest exacting 
the last toll. 

Portlaw was, perhaps, the sounder player, and now, 
for the first time since the advent of the Tressilvains, 
the cards Portlaw held were good ones. 

“What a nasty thing to do!” said Lady Tressilvain 
sharply, as her brother’s finesse won through. 

“‘Tt was horrid, wasn’t it, Helen? I don’t know what’s 
got into you and Herby’’; and to the latter’s protest he 
added pleasantly: 
“You talk like a 
bucket of ashes. Go 
on and deal!”’ 

“A—what!” de 
manded ‘Tressilvain 
angrily. 

“Tt’s an Ameri- 
canism,’’ observed his 
wife, surveying her 
ecards with masked 
displeasure and 
making it spades, 
“Louis, I never held 
such hands in all my 
life,’ she said, dis- 
playing the meagre 
dummy. 

“Do you good, 
Helen. Mustn’t be 
too proud and 
haughty. No, no! 
Good for you and 
Herby ee 

“T wish you would 
not call him Herby,” 
snapped his sister. 

“Not respectful?” 
inquired Malcourt, 
lifting his eyebrows. 
“Well, I'll call him 


14 


But make it 


” 


anything you like, Helen; I don’t care. 
something I can say when ladies are present 

Tressilvain’s minklike muzzle turned white with rage. 
He didn’t like to be flouted, he didn’t like his cards, he 
didn’t like to lose money. And he had already lost a lot 
between luncheon and the impending dinner. 

“Why the devil I continue to hold all these three-card 
suits I don’t know,’ he said savagely. ‘‘Isn’t there 
another pack in the house?” 

“There was,’’ said Maleourt; and ironically condoled 
with him as Portlaw accomplished a little slam in hearts. 

Then Tressilvain dealt; and Malcourt’s eyes never left 
his brother-in-law’s hands as they distributed the cards 
with nervous rapidity. 

‘‘ Misdeal,’’ he said quietly. 

“What?” demanded his sister in sharp protest. 

“Tt’s a misdeal,’’ repeated Malcourt, smiling at her; 
and as Tressilvain, half the pack suspended, gazed blankly 
at him, Malcourt turned and looked him squarely in the 
eye. The other reddened. 

“Too bad,” said Malcourt with careless good humor, 
“but one has to be so careful in dealing the top card, 
Herby. You stumble over your own fingers; they’re too 
long; or perhaps it’s that ring of yours.” 

A curious, almost ghastly glance passed involuntarily 
between the Tressilvains; Portlaw, who was busy lighting 
a cigar, did not notice it, but Malcourt laughed lightly and 
ran over the score, adding it up with a nimble accuracy 
that seemed to stun his relatives. 

““Why, look what’s here!” he exclaimed, genially dis- 
playing a total that, added, balanced all Portlaw’s gains 
and losses to date. ‘‘Why, isn’t that curious, Helen! 
Right off the bat like that!—cricket-bat,” he explained 
affably to Tressilvain, who, as dinner was imminent, had 
begun fumbling for his checkbook. 

At Malcourt’s suave suggestion, however, instead of 
drawing a new check he returned Portlaw’s check. Mal- 
court took it, tore it carefully in two equal parts. 

“Half for you, William, half for me,” he said gayly. 
“My—my! What strange things do happen in cards — 
and in the British Isles!” 

The dull flush deepened on Tressilvain’s averted face, 
but Lady Tressilvain, unusually pale, watched her brother 
persistently during the conversation that followed. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


FTER the guests had gone away to dress Portlaw 

looked inquiringly at Malcourt and said: ‘ That 

misdeal may have been a slip. I begin to believe I was 
mistaken, after all. What do you think, Louis?” 

Malcourt’s eyes wandered toward his wife, who still 
bent low over her sewing. ‘‘I don’t think,” he said 
absently, and sauntered over to Shiela, saying: 

“‘Tt’s rather dull for you, isn’t it?”’ 

She made no reply until Portlaw had gone upstairs; 
then looking around at him: 

“Ts there any necessity for me to sit here while you play 
cards this evening?”’ 

“No, if it doesn’t amuse you.” 

Amuse her! She rested her elbow on the window-ledge, 
and, chin on hand, stared out into the gray world of rain — 
the world that had been so terribly altered for her forever. 
‘In the room shadows were gathering; the dull light faded. 
Outside it rained over land and water, over the encircling 
forest which walled in this stretch of spectral world where 
the monotony of her days was spent. 

To the sadness of it she was slowly becoming inured; 
but the strangeness of her life she could not yet compre- 
hend—its meaningless days and nights, its dragging hours 
—and the strange people around her immersed in their 
sordid pleasures—this woman—her husband’s sister, 
thin-lipped, hard-featured, drinking, smoking, gambling, 
shrill in disputes, merciless of speech, curious concerning 
all she held locked in the privacy of her wretchedness. 

“Shiela,” he said, ‘‘why don’t you pay your family a 
visit?” 

She shook her head. 

“You're afraid they might suspect that you are not 
particularly happy?” 

a ie nee - It was wrong to have Gray and Cecile 
here. It was fortunate you were away. But they saw the 
Tressilvains.”’ 

“What did they think of ’em?” inquired Malcourt. 

“What do you suppose they would think?” 

“Quite right. Well, don’t worry. Hold out a little 
longer. This is a ghastly sort of pantomime for you, but 
there’s always a grand transformation scene at the end. 
Who knows how soon the curtain will rise on fairyland and 
the happy lovers, and all that bright and sparkling busi- 
ness? Children demand it— must have it. . And 
you are oy OuNe yet.” 


atece Bcser the “reasil wine reas ‘Side wentas across 
the lawn to their own apartments, and Malcourt went with 
them—to hold an umbrella over his wife. 

In the lower hall they separated with scarcely a word, 


but Maleourt detained his brother-in-law by a significant . 


touch on the arm, and drew him into the library. 
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“So you’re leaving to-morrow?’’ he asked. 

“What?” said Tressilvain. 

“T say that I understand you and Helen are leaving us 
to-morrow.” 

“T had not thought of leaving,”’ said Tressilvain. 

“Think again,’ suggested Malcourt. 

“What do you mean?”’ 

Malcourt walked up very close and looked him in the 
face. 

“Must I explain?” he asked contemptuously. ‘TI will, 
if you like—you clumsy, card-slipping, ace-pricking black- 
guard! The station-wagon will be ready at 
seven. See that you are, too. Now go and tell my sister. 
It may reconcile her to various ideas of mine.” 

And he turned and, walking to a leather-covered chair, 
drawn up beside the library table, seated himself and 
opened a heavy book. 

Tressilvain stood absolutely still, his close-set eyes 
fairly starting from his face, in which not a vestige of color 
now remained; and, when at length he left the room, he left 
so noiselessly that Malcourt did not hear him. However, 
Malcourt happened to be very intent upon his own train 
of thought; so absorbed, in fact, that it was a long while 
before he looked up and around, as though somebody had 
suddenly spoken his name. 

But it was only the voice which had sounded so often 
and familiarly in his ears; and he smiled and inclined his 
graceful head to listen, folding his hands under his chin. 

He seemed very young and boyish, there, leaning both 
elbows on the library table, head bent expectantly as he 
listened, or lifted when he, in turn, spoke aloud. And 
sometimes he spoke gravely, argumentatively, sometimes 
almost flippantly, and once or twice his laugh rang out 
through the empty room. 

In the forest a heavy wind had risen; somewhere out- 
side a door or shutter banged persistently. He did not 
hear it, but Shiela, sleepless in her room above, laid down 
Hamil’s book; then, thinking it might be the outer door 
left carelessly unlocked, descended the stairs with lighted 
candle. Passing the library and hearing voices she halted, 
astonished to see her husband there alone; and as she 
stood, perplexed and disturbed, he spoke as though 
answering a question. But there was no one there who 
could have asked it; the room was empty save for that 
solitary figure. Something in his voice terrified her—in 
the uncanny monologue which meant nothing to her—in 
his curiously altered laugh —in his intent listening attitude. 
It was not the first time she had seen-him this way. 

“Louis!”’ she exclaimed; ‘“ what are you doing?”’ 

He turned dreamily toward her, rose as in a trance. 

“Oh, is it you? . Come in here.” 

“T cannot; I am tired.” 

“So am I, Shiela—tired to death. What time is it?”’ 

“After ten, I think—if that clock is right.” 

She entered, reluctant, uncertain, peering up at the 
clock; then: 

“‘T thought the front door had been left open and came 
down to lock it. What are you doing here at this hour? 
I—I thought I heard you talking.” 

“T was talking to my father.” 

“What!” she said, startled. 

“Pretending to,”’ he added wearily; 

“Do you wish me a 

“Yes; sit down.”’ 

“T——” She looked fearfully at him, hesitated, and 
slowly seated herself on the arm of a lounge. ‘‘ W-what is 
it you — want, Louis?” she faltered, every nerve on edge. 

“Nothing much; a kindly word or two.” 

“What do you mean? Havel ever been unkind? I—I 
am too unhappy to be unkind to anybody.’”’ Suddenly her 
eyes filled. 

“Don’t do that,” he said; ‘ 
—never unkind. By the way, my relatives leave to- 
morrow. That will comfort you, won’t it?” 

She said nothing. 

He leaned heavily on the table, dark face framed in both 
hands. 

“Shiela, when a man is really tired, don’t you think it 
reasonable for him to take a rest—and give others one?” 

““T don’t understand.” 

‘“‘A rather protracted rest is good for tired people, isn’t 
hog 

“Yes, if ——” 

“Tn fact,’’ with a whimsical smile, “a sort of endlessly 
eternal rest ought to cure anybody. Don’t you think so?” 

She stared at him. 

“Do you happen to remember that my father, needing 
a good, long rest, took a sudden vacation to enjoy it?” 

“T—I—don’t know what you mean!”’—tremulously. 

“You remember how he started on that restful vacation 
which he is still enjoying?” 

A shudder ran over her. 
voice died in her throat. 

“My father,” he said dreamily, ‘‘seems to want me to 
join him during his vacation ie 

*‘ Louis!” 

“What are you frightened about? It’s as good a vaca- 
tion as any other—only one takes no luggage and pays no 


“sit down.” 


She strove to oe but her 


you are always civil to me’ 


hotel bills. Haven’t you any sense of hume 
in you, Shiela? I’m not serious.”’ 

She said, trembling, and very white: “TI thought 
meant it.’’ Then she rose with a shiver, turned 
mounted the stairs to her room again. But in the = 


a slow-dawning alarm at the silence, the loneliness, 
forests, the rain—a growing horror of the place, of 
people in it, of this man the world called her husband, ; 
his listening silences, his solitary laughter, his 
spoken to something unseen in empty rooms, his 
humor. : : 
Her very knees were shaking under her now; she star 
around her like a trapped thing, desperate, feeling the 
self-control was going in sudden, ungovernable pani 
Scarcely knowing what she was about she crept t 
telephone and, leaning heavily against the wall, place 
receiver to her ear. 
For a long while she waited, dreading lest the ope’ 
had gone. Then a far voice hailed her; she gave then 
waited interminable minutes until a servant’s sleepy ve 
requested her to hold the wire. And, at last: 
“Ts it Ab 3 


cs Garry, eoudd you come here to-night?” 


a Danger? 
ened.” 


No, I am in no danoee I am jostle 


L don’ know whats is frightening me.’ 


S Nal nae ill. It’ s hla fat Iam so horritee alae 
in the rain. I—I cannot seem to endure it.” She 
speaking almost incoherently now, scarcely consci 
what she was saying. ‘‘There’s a man downstairs W 
talks in empty rooms and listens to things I cannot hea 
listens every day, I tell you; I’ve seen him often, often 
mean Louis Malcourt! He talks with his dead fath 
And I cannot endure it. Oh, Garry! I cannot stanc 
any lone 


i Will fs omen? 
He To-night, Gary? 2 
oH How iene Tl you be? 


this house until you come. 
mare > 


“What?” 


ea hy bgt tae I know what I’m ig ——— 


from 


is Oh, I now it! tam haltrazed, I think - —a 


ss Yes 
Sel do care for them still! But ——” 
I will be true to them! 


Come! Come!” 


“Oh, Garry! Garry! 
pep vee wish, fgg ee 


ws y ou promise? 44 


“At once?” 


long storm had passed. 

An hour later, as she kneeled by the open window 
chin on her arms, watching for him, out of the shadov 
into the full moonlight galloped a rider who drew b 
the distant lawn, waving her gay gesture of reassuran 

It was too far for her to call; she dared not descend, 
ing the dogs might wake the house. 

And in answer to his confident salute she light 
candle, and, against the darkness, drew the fiery outli 
a heart; then, extinguishing the light, she sank back 
big chair, watching him as he settled in his stirrups fo 
night-long vigil that she meant to share with him till d 

The whole night long! She thrilled at the thoug 
it—at the memory of that other night and dawn 
the Southern planets where a ghostly ocean thund 
at their feet—where her awakened heart quickened 
the fear of him—and all her body trembled with 
blessed fear of him, and every breath was delicious 
terror of the man who had come this night to gu 

Partly undressed, head cradled in her tumbled hair, s! 


guard beneath the argent splendor of the moon. 
the loosened clothing her heart was racing; under 1 
unbound hair her cheeks were burning. The sof 
breeze rippled the woodbine leaves along the sill, 
the lace and ribbon on her breast.. 


‘ie 


him tremulous within her. Once, on the edge of sleep, 
| ess, unconsciously as she did in dreams. 

_ Slowly the unreality of it all was enveloping her, pos- 
sessed her as her lids grew heavy. 

a In the dim, silvery light she could scarcely see him now: 
ja frail, mist-belted horse and rider. Suddenly, within her, 
th distinct, a voice began calling to him imperiously; 


but her lips never moved. Yet she knew he would hear; 
surely he heard! Surely, surely! — for was he not al- 
ready drifting toward her through the moonlight, nearer, 
; here under the palms and orange trees —here at her 
feet, holding her close, safe, strong, till, faint with the 
happiness of dreams come true, she slept, circled by his 
splendid arms. 
_ And, while she lay there, lips scarcely parted, sleeping 
quietly as a tired child, he sat his mud-splashed saddle, 
_ motionless under the moon, 
_-eyes never leaving her window 
_ for an instant, till at last. the 
_ fardawn broke and the ghostly 
Rekaadows fled away. 
' Then, in the pallid light, he 
‘slowly gathered bridle and 
_ rode back into the forest, head 
heavy on his breast. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


ALCOURT was up and 
| ready before seven when 
jhis sister came to his door, 
_ dressed in her pretty blue 
_ trayeling gown, hatted, veiled, 

gloved to perfection; but there 
was a bloom on cheek and 
_ mouth which mocked at the 
fried eyes—a lassitude in 
every step as she slowly entered 
_ and seated herself. 
_ Foramoment neither spoke; 
her brother was looking at her 
narrowly, and after a while she 
raised her veil, turning her face 
to the merciless morning light. 
“Paint,” she said; ‘ and Im 

F little older than you.” 

“You will be younger than 
Iam soon.” 

| She paled a trifle under the 
red, : 
_ “Areyou losing your reason, 

| Louis?”’ 
_ “No, but I’ve contrived to 
lose everything else. It was a 
losing game from the begin- 
-ning—for both of us.” 
Are you going to be coward 
enough to drop your cards and 
quit the game?” 

“Callit that. But the cards 
are marked and the game 
crooked—as crooked as 
'Herby’s.” He began to laugh. 
“The world’s dice are loaded; 
I’ve got enough.” 

“Yet you beat Bertie in 
Spite of ——” 

“For Portlaw’s sake. I 
-wouldn’t fight with marked 
cards for my own sake. 
Faugh! the world playsa game 
too rotten to suit me. I’ll drop my hand and—takea stroll 
fora little fresh air—out yonder ” He waved his arm 

toward the rising sun. “‘Just a step into the fresh air.’ 
| “Are you not afraid?” She managed to form the words 
_ with stiffened lips. 
_ “Afraid?” He stared at her. ‘‘No; neither are you. 
You'll do it, too, some day. If you don’t want to now you 
| will later; if you have any doubts left they won’t last. 
We have no choice; it’s in us. We don’t belong here, 
| Helen; we're different. We didn’t know until we’d tried 
to live like other people, and everything went wrong.” 
| A glint of humor came into his eyes. “I’ve made up my 
mind that we’re extra-terrestrial—something external and 
foreign to this particular star. I think it’s time to ask for 
a transfer and take the star ahead.” 
__ Not a muscle moved in her expressionless face; he 
shrugged and drew out his watch. 

“T’m sorry, Helen 

“Ts it time to go?” 

“Yes. . . . Why doyoustick to that little icckatt 
| ” 

Po don’t know.” 

ouruined a decent man to pick him out of the gutter. 

Why don’t you drop him back?” 

as don’t know.” 


Hour after hour she lay there, watching him through the 
dreamy lustre of the moon, all the mystery of her love for 


t still awake, she stretched her arms toward him in the 


“Do you—ah—care for him?” 
, “ee No.”’ 

“Then why 

She shook her head. 

“Quite right,” said Malcourt, rising; ‘‘you’re in the 
wrong planet, too. And the sooner you realize it the 
sooner we'll meet again. Good-by.”’ 

She turned horribly pale, stammering something about 
his coming with her, resisting a little as he drew her out, 
down the stairs, and aided her to enter the depot-wagon. 
There he kissed her, and she caught him around the neck. 

““Nonsense,’”’ he whispered. “I’ve talked it all over 
with father; he and I'll talk it over some day with you. 
Then you'll understand.”’ And backing away, he called to 
the coachman, “‘ Drive on!” ignoring his brother-in-law, 
who isl huddled i ina pone eeey the pened on oe 


Beri Siete eepered with surprise sad relief ive 
at breakfast he learned that the Tressilvains had departed. 


The Games were Brutally Short 


“Oh, everything is coming everybody’s way,’ said 
Malcourt gayly, ‘‘like the last chapter of a bally novel— 
the old-fashioned kind, Billy, where Nemesis gets busy 
with a gun and kind Providence hitches ’em up in ever- 
after blocks of two. 

“Tt takes a rotten novelist to use a gun on his villains!”’ 
he wenton. ‘It’s never done in decent literature — never 
done anywhere except in real life.” 

He swallowed his coffee and, lighting a cigarette, tipped 
back his chair, balancing himself with one hand on the 
table. 

“The use of the gun,” he said lazily, “‘is obsolete in the 
modern novel. Personally, I remain uninterested in the 
modern novel.” 

“Real life,’ said Portlaw, spearing a fishball, ‘‘is 
monotonous. The only gun-play is in the morning papers.” 

“Sure,” nodded Malcourt, ‘‘and there are too many 
shooting items in ’em every day to make gun-play avail- 
ablefora novel. . . . Once, when I thought I could 
write—just after I left college—they took me aboard a 
morning newspaper on the strength of a chance I had to 
discover a missing woman. 

“She was in hiding; her name had been horribly spat- 
tered in a divorce, and the poor thing was in hiding—had 
changed her name, crept off to a little town in Delaware. 
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“Our enlightened press was hunting for her; to find her 
was termed a ‘scoop,’ I believe. Well, boys 
pull legs off grasshoppers and do other outrageous things 
without thinking. Ie iound? hens, 3 = <= So 
as I knocked at her door—in the mean little farmhouse 
down there in Delaware—she opened it, smiling—she was 
quite pretty—and killed herself before my face.’ 

“Wh-what!’’ bawled Portlaw, dropping knife and fork. 

“T—I want to see that girl again—some time,”’ said 
Malcourt thoughtfully. ‘I would like to tell her that 
I didn’t mean it—case of boy and grasshopper, you know. 

Well, as you say, gun-play has no place in real 
novels. There wouldn’t be room, anyway, with all the 
literature and illustrations and purpose and purple pre- 
ciousness; an anachronism as superfluous as sleigh-bells 
in Hades.” 

Portlaw resumed his egg; Malcourt considered him. 

“Sporty Porty, are you going to wed the Pretty Lady of 
Pride’s Hall at Pride’s Fall some blooming day in June?” 

“None of your bally busi- 
ness!” 

“Quite so. Ionly wanted to 
see how the novel was coming 
out before somebody takes the 
book away from me.” 

“You talk like a pint of 
shoestrings,”’ growled Portlaw; 
“you'd better find out whose 
horse has been denting the lawn 
all over and tearing off several 
yards of sod.” 

“T know already, 
Malcourt. 

“Well, who had the nerve 
to ” 

“None of your infernal busi- 
ness, dear friend. Are you 
riding over to Pride’s to-day?” 

ONES UU aheeke 

“T think I’ go, too.” 

“You're not expected.” 

“That’s the charm of it, old 
fellow. I didn’t expect to go; 
they don’t expect me; they 
don’t want me; I want to go! 
All the elements of a delightful 
surprise, do you notice?” 

Portlaw said irritably: 
“They asked Mrs. Malcourt 
and me. Nothing was said 
about you.” 

“Something will be said if I 
go,” observed Malcourt cheer- 
fully. 

Portlaw was exasperated. 
“There’s a girl there you 
behaved badly to. You’d bet- 
ter stay away.” 

Malcourt looked innocently 
surprised. 

“Now, who could that be! 
I have, it is true, at times, mis- 
behaved, but I can’t ever re- 
member behaving badly 

Portlaw, too mad to speak, 
strode wrathfully away toward 
the stables. 

Malcourt was interested to 
see that he could stride now 
without waddling. 


ee san 


“Marvelous, marvelous! — 
the power of love!” he mused 
sentimentally. ‘‘Porty is no 


longer rotund—only majestically portly. See where he 
hastens lightly to his Alida! 


“‘ Shepherd fair and maidens all— 
Too-ri-looral! 
Too-ri-looral!” 


And, very gracefully, he sketched a step or two in contra- 
dance to his own shadow on the grass. 


“Shepherd fair and maidens all— 
Truly rural, 
Too-ri-looral, 
Man prejers his maidens plural ; 
One is none, he wants them all! 
Too-ri-looral ! 
Too-ri-looral 


” 


And he sauntered off, humming gayly, making playful 
passes at the trees with his riding-crop as he passed. 

Later he aided his wife to mount and stood looking after 
her as she rode away, Portlaw pounding along heavily 
beside her. 

“All alone with the daisies,” he said, looking around 
him when they had disappeared. 

Toward noon he ordered a horse, ate his luncheon in 
leisurely solitude, read yesterday’s papers while he smoked, 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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The Platforms Side by Side 


ik: WOULD puzzle a philosopher from Mars to say just 
how a government strictly according to the Republican 
platform would differ from one strictly according to the 
Democratic platform. 

The Democratic pronouncement favors election of 
Senators by the people, and says nothing about negroes. 
The Republican creed is silent on the former subject and 
eloquent on the Jatter. The Democrats congratulate 
Oklahoma and do not mention Lincoln. The Republicans 
congratulate Lincoln and omit Oklahoma. 

Both platforms declare for immediate revision of the 
tariff and suggest some modification of the use of injunc- 
tions in industrial disputes. 

If these are the livest ‘‘issues,”” because they attracted 
most attention, the Democrats have the advantage in 
respect to both of them. On both topics a definite mean- 
ing may be attached to their declaration, while no definite 
meaning can be extracted from the Republican declaration 
on either. Perhaps, however, in practical politics, that isa 
disadvantage. 

On the subject of industrial depression the Republicans 
score heavily; for while the Democrats charge them with 
responsibility for it in only an indirect, half-hearted man- 
ner, the Republicans boldly assure the country that had 
the Democrats been in power the panic would have been 
twice as bad. 

Comparison by parallel columns causes one mildly to 
wonder why so great pains are taken with a platform. 
Any intelligent clerk in either camp could have framed an 
equally serviceable document, with the help of scissors 
and paste-pot, in a couple of hours. It appears, more con- 
clusively than ever, that the campaign is to be between 
Taft and Bryan. 


Our Government Lottery 


T° SEE the National Government conducting a lottery 
is displeasing to a number of people. 

The suppression of private lotteries, notably the Louisi- 
ana concern, is generally regarded as one of the best uses 
of that same Government’s police powers. If we could 
ever have that exact division and nice balance of power 
for which some constitutional minds yearn, no doubt the 
Department of Justice would be ‘‘ pinching” the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for running an immoral game of chance. 

Until quite recently the national domain was so exten- 
sive that anybody who chose could take a prize in it. In 
time—when Oklahoma was opened to settlers—there 
were not nearly enough prizes to go around, so the appli- 
cants were invited to scramble, rough-and-tumble, for 
them, the hardiest winning. The result was riotous and 
unseemly. 

Then the Government adopted the present scheme of 
allotting public lands by a drawing, the luckiest winning. 

The grand criticism of all the dissatisfied is exactly this: 
That our system provides a certain number of prizes which 
go to the hardiest and the luckiest —leaving blanks for the 
remainder, among whom the worthiest may be included. 
Whether or not that criticism does accurately describe our 
system, the Government’s land policy certainly typifies 
such a system. 

Irrigation will, from time to time, make new public lands 
available to settlers. Under the lottery plan the luckiest 
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will get them at much less than their market value; can 
presently dispose of them, if they wish, and retire with the 
winnings in their pockets. 

Personally, we should like to see the lands go to those 
who need them and will use them. 


A New Idea for Tariff Tinkers 


ie THE early part of the nineteenth century, when 
England was blessed with a tariff system as weird as 
our own, smuggling was a regular trade. Smugglers hada 
tariff of their own, based upon, but below, the govern- 
ment’s. 

A hundred years ago Napoleon’s Continental System 
legally closed every important port in Europe to English 
goods. Thanks to smuggling, English goods still found 
their way over the Continent, and Napoleon himself sold 
licenses to evade the blockade. 

This comes to mind in reading that Shipbuilder Cramp, 
formerly a stout protectionist, thinks that high tariff crip- 
ples his industry. Without free raw materials, he opines, 
we cannot build ships like the Lusitania in competition 
with England. Other manufacturers find themselves 
similarly handicapped. 

To handicap manufacture is not the purpose of high 
tariff. Its purpose is to handicap consumers merely. 
Hence this troublous demand for revision—which may 
open the flood-gates for all kinds of disastrous change. 

A sounder high protection program would be to let the 
tariff stand as it is and encourage smuggling for the relief 
of handicapped manufacture. Licenses to evade the 
tariff blockade, modeled upon Napoleon’s, might be issued 
to Shipbuilder Cramp and others in like position, or quiet 
assurance be given that the custom-house officers would 
be asleep when such and such cargoes, assigned to them, 
arrived; 

By this plan better than by any other, it seems to us, 
the ideal of cheap raw materials for manufacture and dear 
finished product for consumption can be achieved. 


Gunpowder for the Starving 


HE Duma, says a recent cable, has authorized ex- 
penditure of forty-six million dollars for army supplies 
in Transbaikalia and Vladivostok. 

Russian parliamentary reports are not the clearest; but 
the Duma seems now to have assented to expenditures, 
mainly for the defense of Russia’s Eastern possessions, to a 
total exceeding four hundred million dollars. 

As the last domestic loan of a hundred millions was not 
easily floated, the report of a forthcoming foreign loan 
seems probable. European bankers, it will be recalled, 
refused to handle another Russian loan unless that loan 
were satisfactorily sanctioned by the representative body 
of the country. 

Assent to the appropriations having been given, assent 
to the loan can hardly be withheld. By aid of the people’s 
alleged representatives, therefore, the bureaucracy may 
now accomplish what it was unable to accomplish alone— 
that is, mortgage the country for the purpose of extending 
the military establishment. 

What gives point to these reflections is a report, said to 
be official, that the wheat crop in eighteen provinces is in a 
very bad way and a recurrence of famine next winter is 
probable. 

What good four hundred million dollars would do in 
the way of preventing famine can be accurately foretold. 
What good it will do in the way of increasing a Russian 
military establishment—in view of the experience with that 
establishment in the latest war—is quite problematical. 
Buying gunpowder for Vladivostok when peasants are 
starving at home, and taxing the peasants to pay for the 
gunpowder, seems a very dubious greatest good to the 
greatest number. 

However, we have hopes. Not even Russia is clear out 
of the world. Even in a Duma of the bureaucracy some 
yeast of democracy and liberty will finally work. 


Professor and Reporter 


WE DO not know just why the press should, as a 
whole, tend to class college pectenor with sea 
serpents, 

The report that a vast monster, with Heid resembling 
an abandoned tar-barrel, was observed off the popular 
resort of Canned-Pease-By-The-Brink, and the report that 
Doctor Syntax declared Shakespeare to be an ignorant 
and tasteless scribbler, or that Professor Ethics advocated 
wife-stealing, get into the paper in about the same way. 
The night editor who puts them in doesn’t really believe 
them; but there is a sort of tradition of the office that they 
are legitimate jokes which the publie will appreciate. 

Perhaps, the circumstance that one of Doctor Syntax’s 
or Professor Ethics’ admiring students sent in the report 
has something to do with it. Or the fact that it is occa- 
sionally difficult to make sense out of what the professor 
does actually say may prejudice the editorial mind. 
Probably, as a matter of fact, the editor is right in 
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supposing that the public does not take press repo 
professorial eccentricities much more seriously than it 
the sea-serpent stories. ; 

Such an association of professors, for the purpose ‘of 
defending themselves against newspaper misrepresenta| 
tion, as is proposed by the head of Clark University, seem) 
to us unnecessary. 

Suppose President Hall does form his defensive associa’ 
tion, and its first convention is held. The headlines nex 
day will read about like this: ‘‘ Battle of the Bookworms 
What Shall be Done with Reporters? President Ha] 
Advocates Poison; President Hadley Urges Deportation 
President Butler Speaks for Muzzling. The Three Nearh 
Come to Blows!” 


Bucking the Sky-Line 


HE everlasting effort in New York to climb away fron 

the landlord reminds us of the naval dream to build; 

gun so powerful that no armor can resist it and an aTmGmst 
strong that no gun can pierce it. 

Time was when buildings in the financial distaie|| 
averaged about five stories. Then some astute man pul) 
up a ten-story building, doubling his rents from the sami 
ground space, and smiled triumphantly at the landowner 
Others followed his example. Whereupon all landlord: 
marked up their holdings to such a point as would me | 
the income from a ten-story building. 

Overcoming temporary discouragement, the builder 
girded himself and achieved a twenty-story structure 
again doubling his rents from the same ground space. For 
a little while he had the landlord beaten; but when there 
were several twenty-story buildings the price of land was! 
marked up to absorb twenty-story rentals. The builder 
soared thirty stories, and found the landlord hanging t¢ 
his coat-tails. 

Gotham’s ragged sky-line is now to be shattered by a 
sixty-story structure, which will so increase adjacent 
ground values that twenty-story buildings will no longer 
pay. The aspiring and perspiring builder may finally 
pierce the blue vault itself. If he does the first object he 
beholds when he breaks through will be the landlord, 
placidly sitting on the dome, waiting for him, with a blank 
rent-receipt in his hand. 


The Voice of the People 


HE reader must have been struck by an agreeable fea- 
ture which was common to both national conventions; 
Both of them, that is, ate out of one man’s hand, 
Bryan’s domination of the Denver gathering was even 
more absolute than Roosevelt’s sway at Chicago. i 
In both cases a number of persons—not entirely disin- 
terested—pointed out how undemocratic and un-American 
this was; and they might have done something effectual 
in the way of resistance but for a deep suspicion that it had 
potentially the sanction and backing of several million 
democratic American voters. Gentlemen who owed their 
position to clever manipulation of precinct captains, cau- 
cuses and delegates, declaimed—without any saving sense 
of humor—against the tyrant who ruthlessly trampled 
them down with no warrant whatever except the confi- 
dence and affection of great masses of the people. $< 
What gave Bryan his power at Denver was, finally, just 
the belief that more people would vote for him than for 
anybody else. The only function of a convention being 
to put up a ticket that has the best show of winning, 
Bryan’s tyranny was the inevitable one of the majority. 
We call this domination agreeable because, in the last 
analysis, the voice that ruled the convention was nearest 
to the voice of the people. ir 
¢ 


A Preventable Depression 


[8 THE first half of 1908 bank clearings in the United 
States were less than last year by twenty-two per cent, 
or, outside of New York, by fifteen per cent. Railroad 
earnings decreased in about the same ratio—say, roughly, 
in the neighborhood of two hundred million dollars. 
Probably, the general trade of the country was smaller by 
fifteen to twenty per cent. The trade actually done would 
have been considered phenomenally big any time prior to 
1905. Nevertheless, the contraction was disagreeable. 
To the industrial population, which bore the brunt, it was 
painful—involving much enforced idleness and not a little 
want. 4 

The signs are better now. In June, bank clearings 
decreased only twelve per cent.; commercial failures were 
less than last year; the number of idle freight cars was 
smaller, by a hundred thousand, than in April. Corn is 
growing prosperously on over a hundred million acres. 
Crops promise well. By election time, without bad luck, 
depression will be in the past tense. 

Even at that it will have lasted a year, and we wish to 
say again that nobody has even suggested a good reason 
why we should have suffered it. There was nothing in 
fundamental conditions to which it can be charged. It 
belongs decidedly in the class of preventable accidents. 


©’S 
| An Oregon Peach 


| HINGS have changed mightily since William Cullen 
TE Bryant wrote about the Oregon rolling out yonder 
} on the coast and hearing no sound save its own 
dashings. If the hearing of the Oregon has not been 
dimmed it has heard a lot of things lately, including its 
own rolling and the screams of certain parties who have 
been rolled. 

They never do things by halves in Oregon. When they 
raise strawberries they raise them so big one of them fills a 
saucer. When they raise apples each apple is as large as a 

football. The timber they raise is so tremendous in size 
you can build a house out of the lumber ina stump. And, 
likewise, when they tackle politics they raise large and 
variegated ructions. 
| Oregon isanearnest State. It takes its politics seriously. 
The sanctity of the ballot is so sacrosanct nobody knows 
how to vote without a course of study, but Oregonians 
seem to be good students. They have direct nominations 
by primaries and all the latest up-to-date improvements, 
and get as much fun and excitement out of their politics 
as any people in the country. 

Away back in 1876 a genial young person blew into 
Oregon and announced himself as George Earle Chamber- 
lain, born in Mississippi, educated in Virginia, retaining no 
jnard feelings about the late unpleasantness, but naturally 
a Democrat and there to grow up with the country. 
That was the sowing of the seed. 

_ Things grow quickly in Oregon, and George had taken 
soot and sprouted before he had been there a month. 
In four years he was so far toward bud and blossom 
they sent him to the legislature, which is going some 
for a Mississippi man who hopped across the Rockies 
and landed in the rose-bowered streets of Portland with 
nothing particularly on him but a happy 
smile, a beaming eye, a warm and clinging 
nandclasp and a tendency to get along. 

To get along. Yes, that was the idea. 

Our hero was born at Natchez, at Natchez on 
she Mississip’, and being born thus, with such 
im equipment, means one of two things: Stay in 
Mississippi and go to Congress or leave Mississippi and 
zo to Congress. Our National Legislature is speckled 
with men who have done one or the other. Whereupon, 
George Earle Chamberlain is about to go to Congress to 
sit in the Senate with Clarke, of Arkansas, Money, 
MeLaurin, Bailey and Gore, all born in Mississippi. 
eo The Old Reliable Recipe 

NHE Handbook of Politics contains many rules, but 
Rule No. 1 is: ‘‘ Get the votes,” and all the rest are 
superfluous. There are as many ways to get the votes as 
there are votes to get. New-fangled methods have been 
mtroduced from time to time. Gentlemanly politicians 
nave bobbed up, now and again, with the money recipe, 
with variations to suit the exigencies. Other gentlemanly 
ooliticians have used a club; sometimes an axe. By and 
large, though, no improvement that has been suggested or 
ied has relegated to the rear the old, reliable, used-by- 
Ceeiiather soft-soap prescription. Take it all in all, the 
dolitician who is on the spot oftenest with the happy hand, 
the “ Why-my-boy-I’m-so-glad”” benediction, the saccha- 
‘ine smile and the loving pat on the shoulder, combined 
with that faculty for remembering names and faces forever, 
zets along as well as any of them. 
_ George Earle Chamberlain had the goods. He was as 
tenial asa spring morning. He could hand out the palaver 
mntil the man he was talking to thought he was the only 
species of his kind in the State and walked away whirli- 
sigging with joy. Back of this Chamberlain had a lot of 
wbility, a whole lot of it. He was a good lawyer and he 
itood for good government. He progressed rapidly. He 
secame District Attorney for the Third Judicial District, 
Attorney-General for the State, and District Attorney for 
‘he Fourth Judicial District. All this time he was gaining 
‘eputation as a lawyer and gaining friends as one of the 
pest mixers the coast had ever known. 

Our Mississippi friend, Mr. Chamberlain, was not 
imaware of the tendency of the Oregon times. He kept on 
nixing. In 1896 Oregon had given McKinley a few more 
han two thousand plurality and in 1900 had increased 
hat plurality to a trifle over thirteen thousand. In 1902 
Shamberlain decided he was strong enough, knew enough 
abies by their first names, had grasped enough horny 

nds of toil to get something good, and he ran for Gov- 
Tnor, as a Democrat, mark you. 

Here was the event that proved that Chamberlain had 
aleulated conditions to a hair’s breadth. He was just due 
ind no more. He arrived by the skin of those regular 

th. His plurality was two hundred and seventy-six. 
t was a plurality not so broad as Taft nor so deep as 

t, but ‘twas enough. 
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Still Smiling, Still Shaking Hands 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Greatand the Near Great 


As Governor, Chamberlain instituted an era of good 
feeling. He was non-partisan, somewhat—not enough to 
hurt, but a little He gave some offices to Republicans 
and he did other things to the liking of the people in the 
way of cleaning up. Nineteen hundred and four came 
along and Roosevelt carried the State that had gone 
Democratic two years before by more than forty thousand 
—42,934, to be exact. Chamberlain smiled another of his 
smiles and, in 1906, ran again. This time he cleaned up 
the party that gave Roosevelt his forty thousand by 2494. 
As a mixologist, he was a success. 

Reaching out for the good, the beautiful and the true, 
the Oregon folks had decided the salvation of the State 
depended on primaries, and shouted for the election of 
United States Senators by the direct vote of the people. 
Oregon had been somewhat unfortunate in the matter of 
Senators. Time came along for the choice of a successor 
to Senator Charles W. Fulton, one of the Republican 
bosses of the State. Senator Fulton wanted to succeed 
himself. He made the announcement. Then arose Henry 
M. Cake.and said he desired to be the Republican Senator 
at Washington, and Governor Chamberlain, smiling 
genially, hopped in as the Democratic candidate. 

Now, this is the story told of the succeeding events. It 
may or it may not be true. Perhaps, Governor Chamber- 
lain did not put up the job, but he is a real politician. It 
is alleged by unregenerate people who chuckle loudly at 
the outcome of it all that many of the Chamberlain 
fellows, the Democrats, enrolled as Republicans for those 
primaries and pushed along the immortal name of Cake, 
claiming to like the layers and the frosting and all the rest. 
Anyhow, Cake was nominated and Fulton beaten, and 
that left Chamberlain the candidate indicated by the first 
primaries on the Democratic side and Cake for the 
Republicans. 


To the Mat for the Second Round 


AKE and Chamberlain went to the mat in the second 
round. And when the back counties were all heard 
from, when the returns were all in and tabulated, it was 
discovered that Cake was beaten, his cake turned to 
dough, that he had been used merely to defeat Fulton, and 
that the smiling, shoulder-patting Chamberlain was the 
choice of the people for Senator. And the beautiful, 
Oregonlike part of it is that the legislature which must 
elect Chamberlain, in the final instance, according to the 
Constitution, has a large Republican majority. It will be 
a sight worth going to Oregon to see to observe that 
Republican legislature electing that suave Democrat, 
Chamberlain, to the Senate. The grinding of teeth will 
sound like the steady crunch, crunch of a battery of those 
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machines that punch holes in boiler-plate. If the legis- 
lature should renege there will be a row that will make the 
rest of the United States think Oregon has been blown up 
and is sinking. 

This is the tale as it is told. Peevish Oregon politicians 
may object to some of the details, but the chiaroscuro is 
about as depicted. Meantime, George Earle Chamber- 
lain is still smiling, still shaking hands, for it might 
be, you know, the Democrats would need a smiler and 
a vote-getter in 1912 and reach over into Oregon for 
him. You never can tell. 


From His Private Box 


HE side door of Senator Lodge’s committee-room in the 
Capitol is near the Senate elevator. A few days ago a 
correspondent for a Boston paper was waiting for the 
elevator and Senator Lodge came along from the restau- 
rant. 

The correspondent was smoking, which is against the 
rules, and Senator Lodge sniffed a couple of times and 
asked scornfully: ‘‘What is that you are smoking?” 

‘Cigar,’ replied the correspondent. 

““Smells to me like one of those miserable weeds Senator 
Crane smokes—is it?”’ 

“No,” replied the correspondent, ‘‘it isn’t. I was just 
in your committee-room and your secretary gave me 
one of yours.” 


The Laborer and His Hire 


OHN WESLEY GAINES, the unterrified and untram- 
meled orator from Tennessee, had his office belongings 
moved over to the new office building for the House of 
Representatives. Themen who took over 
the stuff dumped it on the floor and left it. 
When John Wesley came in he set up a 
roar that could be heard as far as the 
White House. The superintendent of the build- 
ing heard him and came running in to see what 
was the matter. 

“Look here!” declaimed John Wesley. ‘‘These villains 
who moved my stuff have left it here in a heap on the 
floor. I want somebody to straighten it up.” 

Two men were assigned to the task, and John Wesley 
bossed them until everything was arranged to his satis- 
faction. Then he said to the laborers: ‘‘ Well, boys, you 
have done a good job and I want to give you something. 
Here is a copy for each of you of a speech I made on the 
floor of the House the other day.” 


Following the Great Fire 


ENATOR KNOX was sitting in his library talking té a 

friend on the afternoon President Roosevelt sent in his 

scorching message to Congress taking the hides off the 
railroad rebaters and others. 

There was a great thumping on the door. ‘‘Come in,”’ 
shouted the Senator. The door opened and four firemen, 
with chemical extinguishers on their backs, entered. 

“What do you want?” asked the Senator. 

“There is a fire on your roof, and we thought we might 
put it out with these extinguishers instead of calling out 
the department and turning on the hose.” 

“*Go ahead,” said Knox. 

“You are not much excited,’’ commented his friend. 

*Eixcited!”’ replied Knox. ‘‘Why should a little blaze 
on the roof excite me after the conflagration we had up 
at the Senate this afternoon?” 


Destination of No Moment 


OLONEL J. W. ZEVELY, of the Indian Territory, 
and Colonel John Breathitt, of Missouri, were in St. 
Louis together. 

“‘T must go over to the desk and send a telegram,” said 
Zevely. 

‘“Good idea,” said Breathitt; ‘‘I guess I’ll send one, too.” 

They wrote their telegrams. Colonel Zevely handed 
his to the operator. She counted the words and said: 
“That will be forty cents.” 

Colonel Breathitt handed in his telegram. ; 

The operator counted the words carefully and said: 
“Seventy-five cents, please.” 

“But,” expostulated Colonel Breathitt, ‘‘you only 
charged my friend here forty cents for his telegram. Why 
should you charge me seventy-five cents for mine? It 
has no more words in it.”’ 

‘‘Because this gentlemen’s telegram goes to Chicago 
and yours goes to Salt Lake City.’’ 

““Pshaw,”’ said the thrifty Missourian; ‘‘if that is the 
case just send mine to Chicago, too.” 


HISTLER says that 
‘‘art happens,’’ but I 
may be permitted to 


add that sometimes it does not happen, and he must be 
an optimist indeed who would rely upon the positive 
occurrence of art in the development of American cities. 

Forceful thought, energy and concerted action are 
required, and, above all, the very best brand of civic pride 
must be called upon to insure sightliness and beauty. 

What is needed is not the appreciation of art in the 
abstract, but its practical application to the problems of 
modern commerce. 

Art pays; beauty is the most valuable asset for any 
city, and I feel strongly that if theories were put aside, and 
facts were understood, a more widely-spread interest in 
the planning and rearranging of cities would be aroused. 

The apathy that business men and the city, State and 
the National Government have often shown to proposed 
artistic movements, and the opposition that city beautifi- 
cation schemes have met, may be explained by the fact 
that it is not generally realized that art may be a good 
investment. 

Perhaps the Greeks would not have reasoned in that 
way, nor would any artistic nation, but we are not artistic; 
we are primarily commercial; we are cultivating artistic 
tendencies and are rapidly coming to know the value of 
beauty as applied to manufactures, streets and towns, and 
we are offering to the artist in every branch the greatest 
encouragement. The result is that an esthetic apprecia- 
tion in the people themselves is being engendered and 
strengthened. 

A city, like a house, should have a definite plan. No 
great enterprise, nor a small one for that matter, could be 
carried on successfully without a definite line of thought 
and a definite plan of operation with due provision for 
the future. What greater enterprise 
could there be than the building of a 
city? And yet, in this most important 
of all our undertakings, we have 
adopted the most short-sighted policy. 

It has been said that a city builds itself, that the most 
potent factors in its evolution are the results of accident 
and of commercial necessities. This is true in the majority 
of cases, and especially true in the beginning of a city’s 
development and enlargement from the original village or 
settlement, when the selection of site and initial growth are 
influenced by the topography of the country, the proxim- 
ity to rivers, breadth of water-front or other natural con- 
ditions and considerations of commerce and utility. 

A few of our cities were built on a definite plan, but not 
always successfully. The one shining example of great 
success in this direction is the city of Washington, and the 
portion that has conformed to the original plan of Major 
L’Enfant, who designed the Capital of the United States, 
bears witness to-day of his genius. 

Some years ago a commission was appointed to suggest 
a method of grouping public buildings and to improve the 
city. The keynote of their report was the reéstablishment 
of the principles of the original L’Enfant plan, which had 
been neglected. Nothing could be more inspiring than the 
recommendations and designs made by 
the commission, which, when executed, 
will make Washington one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world. 


The Problem in New York 


HE beautifying of New York isa more 

difficult matter, although it presents 
an instance of a city built on a prearranged 
plan. Unfortunately, the worthy gentle 
men who conceived the scheme lacked 
the imagination and wise forethought of 
Major L’Enfant. They were appointed 
just a century ago as ‘‘Commissioners of 
Streets and Roads in the City of New 
York,” with instructions to prepare a plan 
of the extension of the city in such manner 
and extent ‘‘as to them should seem most 
conducive to the public good.”’ 

The plan they produced after four years’ 
study is the dull and uninspiring rectangu- 
lar arrangement, substantially as it exists 
to-day. 

_ On account of the especially fortunate 
situation of New York, surrounded by 
rivers emptying into the great ocean, they 
decided that few vacant spaces were to be 
retained for parks. 

The river-fronts with their commercial 
possibilities suggested to them the neces- 
sity of a multiplicity of latitudinal streets, 
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and there was only a meagre provision for longitudinal 
streets, as ‘‘uptown’’ meant nothing then. This strange 
mistake in dealing with an island which is long and 
narrow is difficult to rectify now, and the problem of 
providing diagonal thoroughfares and sufficient accom- 
modation for the traffic north and south is one of immense 
obstacles. 

A New York City Improvement Commission was ap- 
pointed in 1903, and has issued two admirable reports con- 
taining many valuable suggestions, and most clearly 
indicating the immensity of the problem that confronted 
it. Itismuchto be regretted the commission has no further 
powers conferred on it by law, so that no steps are now 
being taken to carry out its plans or further to improve 
them. The most important part of the report was the 
endeavor to afford adequate avenues of connection 
between the different parts of each borough, as well as 
between the boroughs themselves and the outlying dis- 
tricts, and the scheme for a continuous park system, which 
would provide sufficient parks for each borough, was well 
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studied. This report indicate 
the extreme difficulty and i 
enormous cost of remaking 
city so far developed as New York. The longer the 
provements are deferred the more difficult and expens 
they become. 
The city of Cleveland, realizing this danger of delay, ;| 
now an example to the entire United States. It wil 
presently, be the only American city which will pres 
the traveler, when he enters its gateway, its most atti 
ive aspect. Ordinarily we are accustomed to find a 
fusion of mean streets and second-rate business building: 
or worse. Anything was good enough for the ra 
station. Cleveland has upset this tradition, and 
stranger arriving there will find himself at one end 
Court of Honor with great public buildings on either 
and a system of roadways with trees and flowers leadi 
other buildings, instead of, as in the majority of cas 
the least attractive portion of the town. 


A Civic Centre on the Group Plan 


LEVELAND isa most prosperous and enterprising ci 

It was about to erect several public buildings and rea] 
ized the importance of grouping them to form a civi 
centre. After I was appointed architect for the new Unite: 
States post-office, custom house and court house, whic) 
is known as the Federal Building, and work was actuall; 
begun on the ground acquired by the Government, th 
Governor of Ohio appointed a ‘‘Board of Supervision fo 
Public Buildings and Grounds,” consisting of Mr. Burn 
ham, Mr. Carrere and myself. The first and most pressinj 
part of our duties was to suggest an arrangement for 
new buildings which would include the Federal Buildin 
and form a civic centre. There was to be a new li 
A city hall and a county court 
were to be erected, and a new 
station was a necessity. According 
after carefully studying the proui 
we proposed that the city place th 
library at the side of the Federal Building, that t | 
ground separating these two buildings from the lake 
front be acquired for a park or mall, and at the farthe 
end of the mall, the county court house be placed on on 
side and the city hall on the other, with the railroad si 
tion on the central axis. These buildings would come 
more placed in the positions indicated than if they 
scattered in various locations, but when they were dae 
on the plan it appeared that a group was the result, mn 
accordingly this combination is known in Cleveland as 
‘“‘group plan.” The space in the centre is divided int 
roadways, with parkings and trees arranged so as to te 
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vide opportunity for the erection of fountains and statue 
The buildings at the sides of the mall will be controlled 
the city, so they will conform to the style of architectur 
adopted for the others. 
The group plan has been formally accepted by the cit 
of Cleveland. Some of the buildings are under yes 
larger portion of the ground has been purchased, and tl 
great scheme will be an assured fact in a very short ti 
It will be seen that the only extra 
to the city consists of acquiring the grou 
around which the buildings are gro 
and the cost of this will in time be re 
turned to the city in taxation upon t 
increased valuation of the surroun 
property, as this portion of the city, V 
was heretofore neglected, has now be 
very valuable. Surely here art ma 
said to pay. 
As I had designed the Federal Buil 
_in the classic style, we recommende 
classic architecture should be emp: 
throughout the entire group, 
pointed out that dignity and great : 
ity contributed to that beauty, e 
peace of mind which is the basi 
contentment. t 


and this pens arrangement of bui ild 
designed in the manner of the 
edifices of the world, and a proper 
ment of roadways, bordered by 
inclosing parks and culminating in 
will produce in Cleveland a civic 
that will influence the architecture 
entire city, and inspire other cities 
follow its example. is 

While Cleveland is realizing its id 
it must not be understood that a plan! 
rearranging a city, or a portion of it, 
sarily contemplates immediate execu! 


onthe contrary, it only indicates the lines on which the city 
ould expand as its resources enable it to build or enlarge. 

s only objector to the group plan that I can recall was 
m4 worried about the expense of a fountain shown on 
the small park, at the intersection of the mall and the 

esplanade. He did not think the city could afford it, and I 

“pointed out that the innocent spot on the plan only meant 

that it was a site for the fountain, which should under no 
f - tireumstances be built until the money for it was provided, 
and that when the fountain materialized the position was 
determined and ready for it. 

_ Because a city cannot achieve the impossible is no 
reason why it should not plan for the possible in the future. 
-Weshould look ahead and heed the mistakes of the past. 

What is impossible to-day is possible to-morrow. In 
i planning for what is called the ‘‘City Beautiful” this lack 
of foresight has been the chief difficulty to confront the 
architect. 

_ Atthe inception of a city it is natural that considerations 
of commerce and utility alone prevail, and when the 
business centre spreads the residences are driven to other 
quarters, new distribution of utilities is made and new 
avenues of travel result. These movements occur and 
occur again, and the city readjusts itself to the varying 
_ eonditions as best it can, but lack of purpose and organiza- 
tion is always painfully apparent, and the haphazard 
manner of growth produces that confusion and disorder 
that presents itself to us on all sides. 

We find everywhere that the readjustments that are 
necessary to new conditions, the provision for increase of 
population, the spread of commerce, new lines of traffic 

that are to be opened, are constantly demanding radical 
alterations in the plans of our cities. The spread of busi- 
ness drives away residences and new neighborhoods are 
formed. 

These movements are not infrequently illogical and 
ill-advised, and require the most careful and_ skillful 
‘ruidance. Accordingly, the adoption of some definite 
plan of action is imperative, and throughout the United 
States many communities already are giving serious con- 
sideration to this subject. 
| The considerations that I urge are not antagonistic to 
sommerce, but, on the contrary, are the greatest aid to it. 
Let it be understood that the first step toward the beau- 
tifieation of cities is municipal common-sense. 
| There must be sufficient streets, broad, well-paved and 
lean; streets that will accommodate the traffic and will 
have sunlight and air. After this comes the consideration 
of the planting of trees, treatment of the intersection of 
thoroughfares, the character of the buildings, fountains, 
statues, and thought to be given to vistas and other effects. 
ie 


I The Need for Broader Streets 


JITHOUT criticising the overrated and undertaxed 

skyscrapers, it is evident that they have been erected 
at the expense of the citizens generally, who have an 
inherent right to light and air in the streets. Streets 
should be ample for their traffic. This seems a simple 
proposition, but in the commercial districts of our larger 
cities it is quite disregarded. Ten thousand men pass a 
given point in three-quarters of an hour in the usual order 
of a military procession, which means an unobstructed 
roadway and favorable conditions. But ten thousand 
Powe are poured out into the streets at almost the same 
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time in many localities from skyscrapers that contain 
thousands of tenants each. 

When the space for vehicles and trucks is also considered, 
it is readily seen how inadequate the average street is 
becoming. The sewage and water supply were also orig- 
inally designed for low buildings; accordingly, if buildings 
of twenty, thirty—the last record is forty —stories are to 
be considered the streets must be proportionately wide. 
Some regulations requiring the height of buildings to be 
in proportion to the width of the street seem reasonable 
and proper. 

We ask from our Government to-day not only the 
preservation of life and liberty, but also in our pursuit of 
happiness we may reasonably demand the assistance of 
beauty, the beauty of a well-ordered, clean and healthful 
city. 

Handsome streets, graceful buildings, monuments and 
parks are no longer luxuries: they are necessities, and 
necessities that we can well afford. 

I recall the difficulty that resulted when enthusiasts for 
fresh air demanded small parks for the people in the 
thickly-populated districts. The expense was the main 
objection urged. But then it was found that a section 
of the city that had been a block of squalid tenements was 
transformed into a park, the streets bordering the open 
space became more valuable, a better class of buildings 
was erected, and the taxation on the increased value of 
the district began at once to pay for the improvement. 
The park paid for itself in time, and the air, sunlight, 
cleanliness, happiness and improvement in the condition 
of the inhabitants of the district, which were well worth 
paying for, one would think, cost the city nothing. Is not 
the value of the land in Union Square, Madison Square and 
other squares well represented in the streets that bound 
these breathing spaces? 

The square or small park is of the greatest use and 
benefit to a city. In Paris this is understood, and I recall 
an incident told about the Ritz Hotel, when the present 
owner purchased it and intended to extend and ‘‘improve” 
it. The Ritz is situated on the Place Vendéme, a beautiful 
square surrounded by buildings of uniform design, the 
buildings in the angles accentuated, but otherwise all con- 
forming to a general design which formed a splendid setting 
for the Colonne Vendéme. The authorities, after carefully 
and deliberately considering the application of Monsieur 
Ritz, finally reported that he ‘‘could clean the front.” He 
could decorate the interior, do what he chose, but he could 
not alter the facade. The Place Vendéme could be 
spoiled by no one. It belonged to Paris. And this is the 
spirit that makes that city so attractive, and its splendor 
attracts to-day the enormous crowds of travelers who 
spend their millions there. 

The failure of Baltimore and San Francisco to rise to the 
artistic opportunities of rebuilding afforded by destruc- 
tive fires should not be discouraging to advocates of civic 
improvements. The fact is, as I have already noted, 
that, when a city is in dire distress, and immediate provi- 
sion must be made for the necessities of shelter and 
business, there is no inclination to make radical changes. 
A city can execute important improvements only when it 
is prosperous and tranquil. In the natural course of 
things the new portion of the town will be better than that 
which it replaces, but structural readjustments that make 
for beauty and an exhibition of civic splendor cannot be 
expected at such a time. Baltimore had no plan prepared 
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that was ready for adoption, and as a matter of fact really 
did widen and extend some streets and execute improve- 
ments of great importance, and, under the circumstances, 
the progress made was very gratifying. 

When the greatest calamity of modern times came upon 
San Francisco a splendid and ambitious plan, wide in 
scope and farseeing in thought, was in readiness. I 
happened to be in the city a week after the earthquake and 
fire had destroyed it, and was asked to join the Committee 
of Forty in its deliberations and its attempts to organize 
the new city. Such enthusiasm had never been seen, and 
it was an inspiring sight to find these earnest men putting 
forth all the efforts to rebuild San Francisco on new lines. 
We discussed all sides of the question, and I pointed out 
not only the necessity of constructing the city on beautiful 
lines, and conforming in some degree at least to the main 
principles of the Burnham plan, but also the importance of 
dividing the city into what might be called ‘‘fireproof 
compartments,” as a ship is divided into watertight com- 
partments. 

Determination and courage distinguished this com- 
mittee. I remember that some one rose and called their 
attention to the fact that the building in which the meet- 
ings were held had been condemned by the building de- 
partment before the earthquake as unsafe, but this was not 
considered of sufficient importance to adjourn the meeting, 
and the good work went on. However, evil days followed 
and progress was checked; but let us hope the old Cali- 
fornia spirit will triumph in the end. 

The value to a city that accrues from the improvement 
of a neighborhood changing a squalid quarter into one of 
dignity and importance need not be insisted upon, even if 
civic pride is not strong enough to demand it; the im- 
provement in the health, contentment and well-being of 
the citizens and the revenue to the city from taxation on 
the increased values may not be disregarded. 


The Belted Cities of Europe 


ANY of the great cities of Europe teach us a valuable 
lesson in city architecture. Broadly speaking, they 
consist of a number of concentric rings separated by 
boulevards which were originally fortifications; the 
central and smallest ring inclosing a civic centre, which is 
in its natural place, as it is that portion of the city which 
plays the most important part in civic life. From this 
inner circle boulevards radiate, intersecting different por- 
tions of the city and reaching far into the country, but 
this arrangement is the result of growth and well-guided 
movements. 

Paris is, perhaps, our best example. When Baron 
Haussmann transformed the city under Napoleon III he had 
carefully studied and mastered the suggestions and prog- 
ress made by architects who had preceded him in at- 
tempts to bring order out of the chaos of that interesting, 
but then most complicated, network of streets that was 
called Paris. Not himself an architect, Baron Haussmann 
had a deep appreciation both for the utilitarian and the 
beautiful, and with a broad grasp of his problem he refused 
all temporary expedients and carried to success the splen- 
did improvements that made Paris the great and beautiful 
city that it is. Thickly-populated districts were opened, 
tangles of streets were swept away and great boulevards 
placed exactly where they were needed, not alone providing 
arteries that were demanded by the growing necessities 
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of the city, but also being made things of 
beauty; the width of the streets, planting 
of trees, intersections with other thorough- 
fares, setting of public buildings, consid- 
eration of vistas, all were as carefully 
considered as matters of traffic, sewage and 
water supply. This is the sort of solution 
that this problem needs. 

During the last decade public sentiment 
has been awakened and great interest 
evinced in the reports issued by the various 
commissions intrusted with the study of 
civic movements such as those of St. Louis, 
Buffalo, Philadelphia, Boston, New York 
and many others. Even Greenville, South 
Carolina, has its society to “beautify and 
improve” and suggest a plan for “‘ Greater 
Greenville.” 

A plan for the prospective improvement 
of Manila has been made. Honolulu has 
been considering a civic centre, and a new 
capital city for the island of Formosa is 
being planned by the Japanese. 

A most interesting example of the new 
movement comes from Rio Janeiro, where, 
among other works, ground for a boulevard 
two and a half miles long has been appro- 
priated through a well-settled portion of 
the city. I learn that an avenue is now 
constructed, and the city has gained- a 
large amount of taxable property. 

London is being rebuilt almost as rapidly 
as New York, and the vast undertakings 
of the London County Council include, 
besides public works of the greatest im- 
portance, widening and extending a large 
number of old streets and the opening of 
new ones. An enormous amount of re- 
building is being accomplished, all with due 
respect to zsthetic considerations, and, 
perhaps, the most conspicuous example is 
the memorial of Queen Victoria and the 
great driveway leading to Buckingham 
Palace. The most instructive to us, how- 
ever, is the new King’s Highway. The 
creation of this street involved wholesale 


VERY reader of 
financial news has 
read at some time 

about puts and calls, 
and yet it is safe to say that, with the pos- 
sible exception of foreign exchange, no 
financial operation is so little understood 
by the public. This is due, perhaps, to the 
fact that it is a somewhat complicated 
process and is not widely practiced in the 
United States. Most people know that puts 
and calls are vehicles for speculation, but 
many do not realize, possibly, that they 
comprise likewise a form of protection or 
insurance against loss to operators and 
speculators carrying large blocks of stock 
or grain. In this way they perform a con- 
structive service. 

Technically, puts and calls are options 
and privileges, and by these names they 
are widely known. These designations are 
quite obvious, because puts and calls are 
options on certain things, and the owners 
of these options have the right to exercise 
certain privileges. Dealing in puts and 
calls is commonly known as option trading. 
These options, in a word, enable their 
holders to reap the benefit accruing from 
favorable fluctuations of the market and at 
the same time limit the risk of loss to a 
comparatively smallsum, which is definitely 
known and paid beforehand. 

An option, therefore, is simply this: by 
the payment of an agreed premium, an 
operator or prospective buyer of stocks 
acquires the privilege of buying or selling 
a stock at a fixed price at the end of a stipu- 
lated period. The operator is not com- 
pelled to exercise the right thus obtained 
and can retire from the whole transaction 
by merely losing the premium which he has 
paid for the right. The profit is indefinite 
and depends upon the favorable move- 
ment of the stock during the life of the 
option. Stated in other words, an option 
is the right to buy or sell a certain stock at 
a given day, at a given price agreed on at 
the time the bargain is struck. For this 
right you pay a premium. This premium 
varies. It may be one, two or three per 
cent. of the par value of the stock. A two- 
per-cent. premium on one hundred shares 
of stock, par value of one hundred dollars, 
would be two hundred dollars. This pre- 
mium is usually fixed by the broker. 
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demolition and reconstruction of property. 
It runs through a densely-populated dis- 
trict of irregular streets and connects with 
the Strand by an intermediate crescent- 
shaped street, which provides splendid 
opportunities for new building sites. This 
great enterprise has cost the city of London 
nothing, as the Council was permitted 
to acquire sufficient property bordering 
the new street to enable it to benefit by the 
enhanced value that resulted from the 
improvement. 

In America legislation has pea been 
enacted in several States that will give 
similar powers, and facilitate future im- 
provements by reducing or entirely annihi- 
lating the cost to the municipality. 

The charm of the older cities of Hurope 
has been denied to us. Instead of pictur- 
esque clusters of houses creeping up the 
hillsides and along the banks of streams, 
the church crowning the town, the castle 
surmounting a rocky eminence, the bridges, 
fortresses and beauty of random growth, 
our settlements were planned in a most 
materialistic spirit, which has prevailed in 
the rearrangements and enlargements that 
followed. 

To bring order out of the chaos that we 
find in our larger cities the inspiration of a 
Haussmann is needed, and the appreciation 
by the public which will make possible 
great works conceived in a broad and 
intelligent spirit. 

There is a natural fear of extensive 
changes, and we move cautiously, but not 
necessarily wisely. 

New bridges are constructed that are 
outgrown before they are completed, and 
without sufficient provision for approaches. 
Streets become hopelessly congested before 
traffic conditions are seriously considered. 
Public buildings are erected on inadequate 
sites. 

New York especially shows the necessity 
of immediate action in many of these 


Calls and Arbitrage 


An option may be a call, which is the bull 
operation and based on a rising market; it 
may be a put, which is the bear operation 
and based on a declining market; or it may 
be a put and call which combines both and 
gives the holder the right to do either. 

The price at which the operator has the 
option to buy or sell at the end of the 
option period is usually the price at which 
the stock is quoted on the market at the 
time the option is bought. An option may 
run for a month or longer. Sometimes 
they run only a week. The terms are 
usually set forth on a printed slip of paper 
which forms the contract. Sometimes the 
terms are simply stated in a letter from the 
broker. 

Although London is the seat of the great- 
est activity in options there isa big difference 
between the English and American methods 
of trading in them. In London option 
dealing is recognized by the London Stock 
Exchange; in New York it is not recog- 
nized by the New York Stock Exchange. 
More than this, the New York Board 
imposes a fine on any member who buys or 
sells an option within the confines of the 
Exchange. This action is taken because 
the Board construes option selling as bet- 
ting, and betting is prohibited by the 
Exchange constitution. Many members 
of the New York Stock Exchange trade in 
options outside the Exchange, however, 
and one of the liveliest markets is in New 
Street, directly in the rear of the big 
Exchange building. 

The Wall Street market for options is 
not an extensive one. In Wall Street the 
option is so written that its owner can 
exercise the right ‘“‘on one day’s notice, 
except the last day, when notice is not re- 
quired.”” In London the right can only be 
exercised on a specified date. In order to 
protect himself the London operator trades 
against his option. In this article the 
American method of trading is described. 

There are three main reasons why 
options are bought: 

(1) By dealers and brokers in options 
who expect to sell the option (or contract) 
itself at a profit. 
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respects. It would seem, for instance, that 
Blackwell’s Island, which will soon be in 
the centre of the city, should not be con- 
demned forever to remain a site for penal 
institutions. Why should it not become a 
park containing noble public buildings? 

Central Park itself may, perhaps, be 
changed in character, and to an extent be 
formalized, so that, while remaining a 
great public pleasure ground, it would 
become the Champs Elysées of New York, 
and other parks farther removed from 
the crowded district constructed to ful- 
fill the purpose it now serves. At any rate, 
the new conditions must be met and a 
comprehensive plan formulated, which shall 
provide for the enormous increase in popu- 
lation that will unquestionably continue. 

Beauty, as I have said before, and surely 
architectural beauty, is an important asset 
for a city. The merchant appreciates this 
fact, as one may observe by comparing the 
business buildings on Sixth Avenue with 
the newer ones recently erected on Fifth 
Avenue. The costliness and luxury of the 
modern hotel indicate that the public is 
impressed by and will pay for beauty. 

Our street architecture, while it is grow- 
ing better and more interesting, needs 
encouragement to stimulate it to continued 
improvement. 

In St. Petersburg the City Council has 
discovered an ingenious way of encouraging 
the citizens to strive to combine beauty and 
utility in their architectural undertakings. 
It suggested that a reduction in taxes for a 
certain period should be granted to every 
one who builds an artistic home, and a gold 
medal given to the architect responsible for 
the design. 

In Budapest an exemption from taxes 
for fifteen years has actually been granted 
to those who have erected buildings of a 
certain standard of excellence, and perhaps 
some such methods might be adopted in 
the United States. 


(2) By operators 
and speculators who 
hope to make money 
by exercising the right 
of buying or selling the stock named in 
the option. 

(3) By speculators carrying large quan- 
tities of stock or grain, as an insurance 
against loss. 

Let us now see, with the aid of concrete 
examples, just how these options work out 
in practice. 

The buyer of a call has the right to buy 
or not buy at his option a certain number of 
shares of stock at a fixed price at a specified 
time. If during, and up to, the time this 
transaction ends a rise has occurred in the 
market the option may be exercised and 
the profit taken by selling in the market 
the number of shares contracted for in the 
option. Should a fall in price occur, or if 
the price remains stationary, the option 
may be given up and the loss to the buyer 
of it is the amount of premium paid. 

Let us assume, for example, that a 
premium of two per cent., or two hundred 
dollars, is paid for the call on one hundred 
shares of Anaconda at 41 up to the end of 
August. At the expiration of the option 
the market price is 48. The buyer of the 
option has the right to call or claim his 
stock from the option seller at 41, and then, 
by selling it in the open market at the 
market price of 48, realize a profit of five 
hundred dollars after deducting the two 
hundred dollar premium paid for the op- 
tion. Thus he makes five hundred dollars 
by only risking two hundred dollars. If, on 
the other hand, the stock happened to be 
40 at the end of the option, the owner of 
this option could abandon the project and 
lose only the premium. 

The buyer of the call does not have to 
wait until the expiration of the contract to 
secure his profit. He can take advantage 
of the first rise and make sales against his 
trade, thus dividing the risk of finding the 
market against him at the termination of 
the option. In the case already cited, the 
purchaser of the call on a hundred shares 
of Anaconda at 41 for two hundred dollars 
at the end of August could sell the stock in 
July after it reached 44. The price de- 
clining again to 40, he could re-buy his hun- 
dred shares. Should the price at the end 
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of August be 48, the holder of the option 
would have a total profit of nine hundred 
dollars after deducting the two hundred 
dollars premium. ; 
Calls may be used to protect or insure 
bear accounts. Assume that you are a 
pear and short of a hundred shares of 
Louisville and Nashville at one hundred. 
If you had a call on a hundred shares of 
this stock at 100 you could call it and de- 
liver the stock, thus limiting your loss to 
‘the amount of premium that you had paid 
Sor the call, which, in this case, may have 
been $100. 
_ Theput is the counterpart of thecall. By 
oaying a premium you acquire the right to 
ell or not sell (at your option) a certain 
-aumber of shares at a certain price at the 
ond of a specified time. If during the life 
of the contract a fall takes place below the 
-ixed price you can buy a similar quantity 
of stock, and by applying it to the put 
sealize a profit. Should there be a rise the 
out is not declared, and the loss, as in 
‘the ease of a call, is simply limited to the 
mount of the premium. 

_ Take a concrete case. You pay two per 
sent. premium, or $200, for the put on one 
-yandred shares of Anaconda at 44 up to 
the end of August. When the option 
expires the stock is selling on the market 
it 88. You then buy one hundred shares 
n the market at 38 and deliver it to the 
nan who sold you the option, who is com- 
nelled to take it at 44. Thus the profit, 
ifter deducting the price of the premium, 
's four hundred dollars. 

_ A put may be bought to insure a bull 
ieccount. The operator buys stock, say, at 
’0, and the price rising to 79 he does not 
vant to take his profit because he antici- 
yates a further rise. But wishing to insure 
_he profit he buys a put on one hundred 
jhares for one month at 79 for two hundred 
lollars premium. If, in this time, the stock 
idvances further he can sell in the market 
ind only lose the option money. Mean- 
vhile, his account has been insured. Should 
she stock decline below 79 he simply exer- 
‘ises his privilege and delivers the stock at 
hat price. In insuring a bull account the 
yperator in no case risks more than the 
rice of the premium. 

_ The put and call, which costs double the 
price of the put and call separately, com- 
vines the advantages of each. The person 
duying it acquires the right either to buy or 
‘ell when the option expires. To illustrate: 
uppose that a premium of four hundred 
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dollars is paid for a put and call on one 
hundred shares of Baltimore and Ohio at 
80 for the end of August and that, on the 
expiration of the option, it is selling in the 
market at 87. The owner of the option can 
sell one hundred shares in the market at 
87 and can then call on the seller of the 
option to deliver him one hundred shares 
at 80, the option price. This transaction 
would net a profit of three hundred dollars. 
On the other hand, should the stock be at 
72 at the end of the option period, the 
owner of the option could buy 100 shares in 
the market and put them to the seller of 
the option, who would be compelled to take 
them at 80. Thus a net profit of four 
hundred dollars would be realized. 

Practically all the Wall Street option 
trading is in stocks. 

But there may also be option dealing in 
grain, principally wheat and corn. The 
bulk of this is at Chicago, which is the 
centre of grain speculation. By act of 
Legislature the terms put and call cannot 
be used in Illinois, and the expressions ups 
and downs are employed as substitute. An 
up is a call and a down isa put. In grain 
there are no fluctuating prices for ups and 
downs. Usually there is a fixed price, such 
as five dollars for an up or down on each 
five thousand bushels. They are operated 
the same way as puts and calls on stocks. 
There are no options on cotton, although 
there is much “‘future”’ trading in it. 

Russell Sage was the greatest option 
dealer of his day. His plan was to sell 
options on stock in which he was interested 
or concerning which he had inside informa- 
tion. He never sold an option to insure 
the buyer against loss. He simply backed 
his market judgment and inside informa- 
tion against that of the man to whom he 
sold the option. 

Somewhat akin to option trading is arbi- 
trage, which consists of transactions in 
stocks or bonds between brokers and 
operators in different countries. It reached 
its highest development with the advent 
of the cable. Although there are almost 
instantaneous quotations between New 
York and London, there is often a difference 
in price caused by a more pronounced dis- 
position to buy or sell in either market. 
As a result, it is often possible to buy a 
stock in New York and sell it at a higher 
price in London, and vice versa. Hence 
arbitrage. 

There is a difference of approximately 
five hours in time between New York and 
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London. When the New York Stock Ex- 
change opens at ten o’clock in the morning 
it isexactly four minutes to three in London. 
But by two minutes after three the New 
York opening prices are known in London. 
London can trade by cable in American 
stocks, or ‘‘ Yankees” as they are called, 
during all the time that the New York 
Stock Exchange is open, because trading in 
London continues on the curb after the 
close of the Exchange. 

All New York houses that do an arbi- 
trage business are foreign firms—that is, 
houses with close foreign connections or 
branches. The principal trading is be 
tween New York and London. Although 
practically no British stocks are sold in 
New York, millions of shares of American 
stocks are sold in London. This is due to 
the fact that England has more money 
than securities and we have more securities 
than money and need what money we do 
have at home. 

Here is a specimen transaction. A man 
in London goes to his broker and orders one 
hundred shares of New York Central stock. 

The broker glances at the latest cable 
quotation from New York and sees that 
New York Central at last sale there was 
104 and is below the London price. This 
London price for New York Central on the 
day in question happens to be fractionally 
less than 10714. The broker realizes that 
he would fare best by filling his customers’ 
order in New York, so he cables an order to 
his connection there for the stock. 

American stocks sell in London on an 
arbitrary basis of five dollars for each 
pound. This might be called the nominal 
trading basis. But the actual paying 
basis and the one on which the transaction 
is figured is based on the prevailing rates of 
foreign exchange on pounds sterling. On 
the day of the transaction used as an 
illustration in this article let us say that 
the rate on pounds was $4.87. Therefore, 
the New York Central stock selling in 
London at 10714 ona five dollarsto a pound 
basis would cost £2150. But figuring the 
actual cost price on the basis of the foreign 
exchange rate the proceeds in dollars 
would be $10,470.50. It follows then that 
the arbitrageur can afford to pay 104 or 
approximately $10,400 for the stock in New 
York, and after allowing for some nominal 
expenses still make a profit against the 
London selling price of 10714. The trans- 
action may be reversed where the New 
York price is higher than the London price. 
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ubs, scalps and bounty money that 
vould buy many pleasures for him in 
“heyenne. Tying his horse, he made 
earch for, and soon found, the den. Each 
‘hubby cub was dragged forth and brained 
gainst the ledge. No sound did they 
itter. A gray wolf meets death silently. 
When darkness fell the returning parents 
ound a desolated home. Stiffened bodies 
trewed the ledge that had been the play- 
round of their short lives, and their scalp- 
ess skulls told the story. 
_ Together Claws and his mate sniffed and 
aressed their silent babes—the mother 
vith the stoic silence of her race; the 
ather with whimperings of sorrow. Claws 
vell knew the author of this latest tragedy, 
or the stench of his arch enemy, the one 
hing hated and feared above all else, 
ogee over all and tainted the sweet earth 
cent. 
_From that moment a new thing found 
ife in the dog’s brain, growing as he dozed 
a the sunlight or hunted beneath the stars 
ff night. In the past it was enough to 
Scape his human foe with no thought or 
_ lesire for retaliation; to be let alone and 
lowed to live had been his great desire. 
Now this developed into determination to 
lave revenge for all he had been made to 
uffer, 
He haunted the vicinity of the ranch. 
‘tealthily, when Ed rode among the hills, 
‘e followed. Mile on mile, like a shadow, 
€ pursued when Ed rode by night. Should 
night be passed in camp, as was common 
vhile trapping, the dog spent the hours 
ear by. The desire to attack grew as the 
ummer waned. When the man slept, 
(lanket-wrapped, the dog, grown bolder, 
vould creep so close that the Winchester’s 
ngth scarce lay between, and gaze upon 
€ unconscious face, his angry bristles 
sing and falling. His back-drawn lips 
ve evidence of his murderous thought. 
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Almost would he make the leap and sink 
his eager teeth deep in the hated flesh; 
but there was the man-fear yet strong 
within him, and so he would sneak away 
into the darkness. 

Ed’s habits demanded a considerable 
amount of money. The little bunch of 
cattle left by Jack had shrunk almost to 
extinction. First, those suitable for beef 
were sold. Later, the cows and young 
stock, until the ranch range was depleted. 
All that remained of the L. J. brand was 
solitary strays on other ranges. These he 
disposed of as fast as he could secure them. 
Each head sold meant a spree, whose 
length was governed by the price brought. 
So long as his money lasted he stayed in 
Cheyenne. When “‘broke”’ he returned to 
the lonely ranch, the open plain or to those 
ranches where hospitality was yet allowed 
him. His reputation, never good, was 
rapidly growing worse among his neighbors. 

As the winter returned a new trouble was 
added, harder to bear than any before. 
This was a fear for his bodily safety. This 
fear grew upon him continually. He had 
learned of the shadow always following. 
When the ground was bare and left no 
footmarks he had no means of knowing of 
it; but when the snow came he read the 
sign aright. Every trail made by him, old 
or new, had the dog’s tracks there as well. 
They told him in camp of Claws’ presence. 
At the ranch the cabin was encircled by 
them. They rested on the doorstep, and 
the pointed nose left its imprint where the 
man-scent had been taken from beneath 
the door. In his ignorance he endowed 
the maker of these signs with powers 
supernatural. The Winchester never left 
his reach by day or night, and sleep came 
fitfully. 

The wolf-band’s members were again 
together, rendezvousing in the Chalk Bluff 
hills. As in the winter preceding, Claws 


led them, more warily and yet with a 
strenuous fierceness far surpassing their 
own. Ever alert, strong and tireless from 
the generous feed and exercise of the past 
year, uneasy of mind, he craved constant 
action, danger and excitement. 

One wintry night when the snowflakes 
were flying straight before the whistling 
north wind the wolf-band was abroad. It 
had no need to kill upon this night, yet 
when the combined scent of horse and man 
reached them they broke from the indolent 
wolf-trot to the long, swift lope that 
covered the ground as swiftly as the shadow 
of a wind-swept cloud. Claws running in 
the lead well knew who rode ahead. 

Nearer came the silent footfalls of the 
fleet, gray forms. The scent of the sweat- 
ing horse was on the chill night air. Ed, 
but lately from the barroom, swayed from 
side to side as the horse loped steadily. 

When Claws reached its side and slashed 
at its throat the pony swerved abruptly, 
throwing the unsteady rider heavily to the 
ground, and in an ecstasy of fear sped 
away. Desperately Claws attacked the 
half-stunned figure, cutting the flesh 
through the scant clothing in an abandon- 
ment of fury. In his efforts to arise the 
trapper floundered and rolled in the 
powdery snow, fighting silently. The wolf 
pack encircled the combatants. Through 
an habitual fear of mankind, for a few 
moments they held aloof; but seeing their 
leader attacking so vigorously, they began, 
timidly and with much caution, to snap at 
an outstretched leg or arm. Emboldened 
by the excitement of battle, soon they were 
fighting as viciously as the dog. Man 
could not long stand before an onslaught 
from jaws such as theirs. Ed went down 
and ceased to struggle. When the wolf 
pack was gone his torn body and battered 
clothing were hiding beneath the drifting 
snow. 
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Your borrowing friend simply has to 
bring it back, It has your name and 
idress woven in any color silk right 
in the fabric,—see picture. This is 
free umbrella insurance. 
covered with a pure dye, water-proof, 
silk that won’t crack or split. The steel ribs are strong, 
but light, won’t rust or come loose, and are extra close rolling. 
For 80 years we have manufactured umbrellas. By buying 
direct from us, you save dealers’ profits, and get new, fresh 
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goods with style and character. \NAME-ON) umbrellas are such 
good value and so novel that they make splendid gifts. For 
$2.00 we will send you, express prepaid in the U.S., an ufn- 
brella that would cost more at your dealers—and we weave any 
name in it free. Money back if not satisfied. 
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Rare Bargain in Genuine Panama Straw Hats 
Made possible only by our importing them from South 
America and selling direct to the user. These Hats are 
warranted Genuine all 
Hand-woven, unblocked, 
and can be worn in that 
condition by Gentlemen, 
Ladies, Girls and Boys, 
or can be blocked by 
purchaser in any shape 
or style. These Panama 
Hats are just as service- 
able and will wear as 
long as a $10.00 Panama 
Hat. The difference is 
solely in the fineness of 
weave, these Hats being 
antes a little coarser weave 
than the more expensive 
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secured by Mortgages on selected New York and Suburban Real 
Estate. The most staple and permanently satisfying invest- 
ment for savings or surplus. Safe and convenient, wherever 
you reside. Your money under your 
control and withdrawable on required 
notice. Earnings paid quarterly, semi- 
annually, or compounded as desired. 

Established 15 years. Under super- 
vision of New York Banking Dept. 
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We are the only manufacturers who sell 
on the bore and stroke of our cylinders; and 
agree to refund your money if, after 30 days’ 
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PUZZLES OF THE 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The Woman Who Knows the Minds of Other People 


UNIQUE office under the Goyern- 
ment—that of reader of riddles 
in the Post-Office Department at 

Washington —is held by a woman, Mrs. 
Patti Lyle Collins. It is her business to 
decipher illegible or otherwise difficult 
addresses on letters, and in the practice 
of this art she is unquestionably the most 
highly skilled expert living. 

Mrs. Collins is a charming lady, of a 
fine old Southern family, and her bright 
eyes have a humorous twinkle as she 
explains that the wonders she performs 
in the way of solving chirographic puz- 
zlesare not accomplished by mere‘‘intui- 
tion’’—a synonym for instinct, as she 
says, which men freely attribute 
to women, while withholding from 
them credit for attainments. It 
is by the use of a highly- 
cultivated ingenuity, backed by 
long experience and some knowledge, that, 
as Mrs. Collins avers, she reads the riddles 
of the postal service. 

Such riddles may be roughly divided 
into several recognizable classes. There 
are, to begin with, the illegible addresses 
which are written by uneducated persons. 
These are by far the most numerous, and 
the more difficult ones among them are 
penned by foreigners of the immigrant type. 
Then there are those which are attribu- 
table to carelessness—not a few of them 
left incomplete by oversight and requiring 
to be filled out. And, finally, there are 
addresses which take the form of erypto- 
grams, or sometimes rebuses, designed by 
humorously-inclined individuals to puzzle 
the Post-Office Department. 


Closing Down on the Cryptograms 


Of late, however, the postal authorities 
have shut down upon the cryptogram busi- 
ness, and, when one of them turns up in the 
mails as an address on a letter, no serious 
effort is made to decipher it. No clerk, as 
of old, thinks it worth while to spend half a 
day in trying to discover the solution. The 
letter is promptly opened, and, if the 
sender cannot be readily located, it is 
marked ‘‘dead,”’ and eventually destroyed. 
But in the past Mrs. Collins has accom- 
plished feats in this line that were little 
short of miraculous, finally securing the 
delivery of the mysterious missives. 
Mrs. Collins has developed to a remark- 
able degree what might be called a science 
of guessing. But the guessing process is 
governed by certain fairly definite rules. 
For example, a letter turned up a while ago 
addressed to ‘‘Giuvani Cirelili, Presidente 
Sterite, Catimoa.”’ Now, that was an easy 
one. There is certainly no place in this 
country called Catimoa, but the ‘‘ President 
Street” is plain enough; and, inasmuch as 
there is no such street except in Baltimore, 
the rest becomes obvious. Catimoa is 
meant for Baltimore. The letter was sent 
there and reached the person for whom it 
was intended. 

Another letter was addressed: ‘‘Malyk 
Bankovies, Nevvjork Kontri Sotriver.” 
This was more difficult, though the Nevv- 
jork word evidently stood for New York. 

‘‘Sotriver’”’ suggested South River, which 
is in New Jersey. The writer had simply 
meant to say that Mr. Bankovies lived ‘“‘in 
the country,’ at South River, near New 
York—the correctness of this idea being 
proved by the final delivery of the piece of 
mail. 

These two examples will serve to illustrate 
the important part played by phonetics 
in the writing of addresses by foreigners 
of the uneducated class. Commonly 
they have small notion of the geo- 
graphical divisions of the United States, 
and, even after having lived in this 
country for quite a while, they are much 
at sea in regard to the spelling of the 
names of places. Thus the skilled deci- 
pherer is obliged to translate by sound, 
as it were, inferring that ‘‘Reikzbier 
Stiejt Kanedeka”’ is meant for Roxbury, 
State of Connecticut; that‘‘Lazy Jane” 
signifies La Cy gne, Kansas; that‘ ‘Tossy 
Tanner, Tex.,” is for Corsicana; that 
" ‘Cikepu Kornsors, Levynwortch (os. 
ought to read Kickapoo City, Leaven- 
worth County, Kansas, and so on. 

One letter, mailed in the city, of New 
York, was addressed to No. 24 Quincey 


By RENE BACHE 


Steep. That was all. Nobody ever heard 
of such place as Quincy Steep, of course, 
but it occurred to Mrs. Collins that, in the 
metropolis, the name Coenties is pro- 
nounced Quincy. It was evident then that 
the writer meant Coenties Slip, and this 
proved to be correct. It was nothing more 
than a clever guess, but such guesswork 
has substantial knowledge behind it. 

Through long experience Mrs. Collins has 
become familiar with the names of the 
important streets in nearly all the cities 
and towns in the United States. Thus she 
is able to make the requisite corrections in 
the numerous instances where the names 
of cities are either omitted on addressed 
envelopes or wrongly put. A letter not 
long ago bore no address save the word 
‘‘Tsland.” But Mrs. Collins happened to 
know that a part of Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, was called ‘‘The Island,’’ and she 
sent the letter there. It was duly delivered. 

The following are some actual addresses 
found on letters, with the translations 
appended: 

Abram Waistein, Pedison Yasi Pscheik 
Streit No. 23. Translation: Paterson, 
Jersey, No. 23 Passaic Street. 

Signore Antonio Paradise, Cella 96, New 
Yarck Toopeso. Translation: Cell No. 96, 
Tombs, New York. 

Li J. Merricks, Box 40, innamerica. 
Translation: J. Merricks, P. O. Box 40, 
Long Island City. 

Nu. Pot Nus Vodzinie. 
Newport News, Virginia. 

Grepott Ewna, Bisswielle, Lon Kyty, 
467. Translation: No. 467 Greenpoint 
Avenue, Blissville, Long Island City. 

Vilka Bare reverstrite 255. Translation: 
No. 255 River Street, Wilkesbarre, Penn- 
sylvania. 

A letter from Germany bore the super- 
scription, ‘‘ No. 261 Hanover Street, Amer- 
ica.” That seemed just a bit indefinite, 
but it was nothing of a puzzle to the Post- 
Office Department, which added the neces- 
sary word Boston, and sent the message 
along to its intended destination. Matters 
of this sort are too easy to be handed over 
to the expert attention of Mrs. Collins. 


Translation: 


From Goose Bay to Duck Creek 


Mrs. Collins knows the names of all institu- 
tions of importance in the United States 
and the places where they are located. She 
is familiar with every important office 
building. Thus, if a letter came to hand 
directed merely to ‘‘Powers Block,” with- 
out anything further, she would write 
Rochester in the lower corner of the envel- 
ope without stopping to think. She is 
familiar with French and German, but has 
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at least a smattering of several other 
languages, and is able to decipher 
addresses in Arabic and Greek. 

In addition, she has a wonderful 
memory, and sheer ‘ ‘sumption ”’ enables 
her to help out a great many people 
who suffer from momentary confusion 
of mind when they direct letters. Thus 
one may write ‘‘Goose Bay,’ meaning 
Duck Creek, or ‘‘Mount Pisgah,’’ when 
one should say Mount Horeb. Lots of 
such errors are made through inadvert- 
ence. A good example of incomplete 
address was found on a letter which 
bore the superseription: ‘‘Miss Isabel 
Mantun Stock.”” Remembering that 

Marbury was a not uncommon 
Massachusetts name, Mrs. Collins 
promptly sent it along to 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 
where it belonged. 

One might suppose that Chinese letters 
would bea puzzle, but such is far from being 
the case. Those which come to this country 
are always addressed most carefully in 
English, as well asin Oriental characters,and 
the Dead Letter Office at Washington has 
no trouble with them worth mentioning. 


Mind in Brutes 


HE elephant is the mechanical en- 
gineer among animals,” said Dr. 
Frank Baker, superintendent of the Wash- 
ington Zoo. ‘‘No other member of the 
brute creation possesses any such mechan- 
ical dexterity. One is almost tempted to 
say dexterity of manipulation, inasmuch 
as the trunk is used like a hand. An ele- 
phant will learn not only to carry lumber 
(a purpose for which the pachyderm is 
frequently employed in the Orient), but to 
do many things that require delicacy of 
touch, such as untying knots. I have 
known one of these animals to spend many 
hours night after night in trying to remove 
the holding-pin from his shackle. 

“Here is one point wherein the intelli- 
gence of the elephant differs strikingly 
from that of the monkey. He is extraor- 
dinarily persistent, pursuing a single idea 
with a patient determination rarely found 
even in human beings. The monkey, on 
the other hand, is always the brute 
described by Kipling, with no continuity 
of thought or purpose. His special and 
unequaled accomplishment is that of an 
equilibrist. Respecting the quality of his 
thinking we do not really know very much, 
many of his actions that seem most intelli- 
gent and human-like being mere imitation. 

‘It has been asserted by a recent writer 
that domestication causes the brains of 
animals to deteriorate. In support of 
which statement it is urged that horses 
which have run wild in Australia have be- 
come remarkably intelligent through being 
obliged to think for themselves and get a 
living for themselves, though what they 
gain in this way is acquired at the expense 
of beauty and other qualities which make 
horses valuable to man. Horses that give 
up thinking and submit to their masters’ 
orders, it is argued, are the most useful, 
and therefore most likely to be encouraged 
to perpetuate their species under condi- 
tions of domestication. 

‘All of this may be true, but I confess 
that my own observation does not indorse it. 
The dog undeniably is much more intelligent 
than the wolf from which it sprang. As for 
the horse, its mind seems rather to be devel- 
oped than otherwise through intimate con- 
tact with man, its ideas and interests being 

modified thereby. I have seen, at the 

Zoélogical Parkin New York, the famous 
wild horses from the steppes of Western 
Mongolia, and it did not strike me that 
they were particularly clever. Yet these 
horses have never been domesticated 
hitherto, the first ones known to civiliza- 
tion being captured, fifty-two in number, 
by Khirgiz rough riders, and forwarded, 
in 1900, to Hamburg, where twenty- 
three of them were delivered alive. 
“Unquestionably, however, domesti- 
cation does affect unfavorably the intelli- 
gence of some animals—notably that of 
birds. The farmyard goose is a stupid 
creature compared with the wild goose, 
which is a noble fowl, and hardly » to be 
recognized as the same creature.” 
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THE HOUSEWIFE 


SIX MONTHS FOR FIFTEEN CENTS! 


We will send THE HOUSEWIFE on trial to New Subscribers all the 
rest of this year, July to December both inclusive, for Only Fifteen Cents 


THE HOUSEWIFE is the largest and best magazine for women published at a popular price. THE 
HOUSEWIFE has been recognized as the foremost Women’s Household Magazine by hundreds of thousands 
.of readers for the last twenty-three years. It is different from all other publications and is unique in its Individuality 
and Character, while the Contents of each number are exactly described by the name it bears, as it is edited with 
the intention of interesting and pleasing every woman who has the management of her Home and its Affairs. 


A FEW HOUSEWIFE CONTRIBUTORS 


The columns of The Housewife have been graced by the work of the following writers, among others: 


Mary E. Wilkins J. L. Harbour Geo. Madden Martin Marion Ames Taggart 
Marion Harland Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Eleanor H. Porter Lillian Bell 

Amelia E. Barr Annie Hamilton Donnell Mary Lewis Nora Archibald Smith 
Sophie Swett Hilda Richmond Owen Kildare Bella Elliot Palmer 
Emma C. Dowd Amanda M. Douglas Mary Madeline Wood Lillian Dynevor Rice 


There is never a dull or uninteresting line printed in THE HOUSEWIFE, and no household publication in existence 
is more thoroughly read or more fully appreciated; it is always Wholesome, Cheerful, Helpful, Practical and Timely. 


Fancy Work Department that our readers may not have to spend any more __ the inspiration that naturally comes from a rapidly 
time in the kitchen than is necessary for the prepara- _— increasing audience, you may expect some very 
tion of good wholesome food. enjoyable talks in this particular corner, and we 
feel very sure that he will do his utmost to retain 
Late Fashions the warm regard of our millions of readers. 


HE most desirable of the new, with the best 
of the old ideas and designs, will as usual be 
described and illustrated in this department, such 
as Art Needlework, Crochet, Knitting, Lace, and 
other Home Arts requiring the use of needles and = We are frequently told that our Fashions are the : 
hooks, and the depart- most satisfactory shown in The Social Circle 


ment will supply valu- any popular household HIS feature of THE HOUSEWIFE, which is 

able ideas for those who journal and we strive so much thought. of by our readers, will con- 

have time to spare and persistently for improve- _ tinue under the capable direction of Miss Blake, 

wish to use it to add to ment. and she is always glad to find room for the letters 

their personal or home We aim to show good _ from those who have something to say and know 

: decorations. The very taste as well as good _ how to say it so as to confer the greatest good to 
. latest fancy work con- sense in our patterns and the greatest number. 

What Subscribers Say: ceits will be found in illustrations, and they are The letters printed in The Social Circle are, as 

“J CONSIDER the Editorial Outlook worth the | this department every always sensible, season- —_ one subscriber expresses it, "as good as a visit from 

whole year’s subscription. It was an inspiration month. able and never extray- a friend." 


and the whole magazine is elevating and uplifting. 
Whatever your subscription list numbers, it should 
certainly be doubled.'’ The 


“\7OU certainly publish one of the best magazines 

Y going. I take and exchange with my neighbors, Home Nook 
so I have the reading of more than a dozen, and yours f 
compares favorably with the best of them.’’ HIS is the most 


“\7OUR editorials are the best 1 have ever read; practical of ourde- 
they have been helpful to me and I read them partments and any and 


often in our Mothers’ Meeting.’’ z 505 
; —<——— all subjects pertaining 
id HILE I am renewing my subscription I can’t 
but speak a word of praise for our dear, good to the welfare of the 
paper. I did think once I would not take it this year, household will be 
but when the time came for it to come and I had waited, 


it just seemed as if a friend had disappointed me. 1 | treated clearly and in season. Our editors are The Mother’s Hour 


want to thank you and dear Hilda Richmond for the Net info 7 x 
Little Lessons —they alone are really worth the price always coo ee rmation, based Le actual 


of the paper."” experiences, which will lighten the labors of the HIS ereoten Me cana Lard pee 

“TT IS an interesting paper; the editorials are un- housewife and aid her in her daily duties. Our eer rt at Site Il pa oe t i 

commonly fine, calculated to do great good, and si 2 mor and spiritual as Well as € physica 

Segoe Dracticaliand helpful” Be eer encani etic ie theldepertt needs of both mothers and children in select- 
ment for suggestions and advice on the various é th f : M : 

“\Y/E HAVE been readers, lovers and appreciators | phases of home life that will, aid most in the 8 Me matter for it. Bae ne veg wialets 

of THE HOUSEWIFE for years. In these days have been secured and we shall retain the 


| of yellow—deep yellow —cheap publications, words | making of a cheery, happy, well-ordered home. un 
would not express our gratitude for the work of the former ones, who are already familiar to our 


agant. The reputation of 
New York women for 
correct dress is 
world-wide, and 
our patterns show 
the.Latest and 
Best in New 
York Styles. 


pence Of Litt HOUSEWIFE." readers. The Mother’s Hour is a depend- 
“| HAVE received THE HOUSEWIFE and think it is Kitchen Department able feature of THE HOUSEWIFE and , 
just splendid. It is full of the very best reading, m | k f r it ea erl ever onth y é 
and the Editorial Outlook especially struck me as the HETHER Reenbert th t any 100K for ll gery y m . Ae} 
finest thing I have read lately. We have mothers right : @ subscrt er Nes Om IC Cons 
around us that ought to read that editorial.** of Maine or on the plains of Anizona, she 
“DLEASE accept my praise for the 1907 numbers | Will always find something good in this depart- Editorial Outlook 
of your magazine. I think it is one of the most | ment, without spending half her income or hunt- 
. entertaining monthly papers that I have ever come . th Id f 3 a W. fi UR a hi lif ; al 
— and bogh ea reach = ‘acho — has ing the world over for ingredients, We are irm O IN € itor touches ie at many points, an ‘ 
Meaticener, “You hare so wacy lovely stort stores | elievers in the Simple Life when it comes to in the coming year he will try more than o 


that THE HOUSEWIFE is one of the most welcome | cookery, and while something elaborate may ever to make his little monthly ““Sermons” 
visitors that come to our house.”’ be dearabl : ll ] * nee heerful d h * With 
e desirable occasionally, we are planning so timely, cheerful and to the point. it 


Occasional and seasonable articles on such subjects as Health, Sanitation, Etiquette, Floriculture, Home Decoration, Home Carpentry, 
Nursing, Canning and Preserving, Entertaining, etc., are features of THE HOUSEWIFE, while the stories printed are of the good old- 
fashioned sort with now and then a few that please those who want the modern mark upon them. 


SIX MONTHS FOR FIFTEEN CENTS! 


We will send THE HOUSEWIFE on trial to New Subscribers all the 
rest of this year, July to December both inclusive, for Only Fifteen Cents 


THE HOUSEWIFE is well printed, attractively illustrated, enclosed in beautiful colored covers, and each number comprises from 20 
to 36 pages. We feel confident that the readers of The Saturday Evening Post will fnd THE HOUSEWIFE just the sort of a 
Magazine that they will be glad to have in their homes, and every person who reads this offer is cordially invited to subscribe. 
In the event of any dissatisfaction, the money will be returned cheerfully. Please remit by P.O. Order or in postage stamps. Silver usually 
comes safely if enclosed in a very strong envelope. Address all orders to 


THE HOUSEWIFE PUBLISHING CO., 52 Duane St., New York 
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Speculation—By 


Hope Springs Eternal 


HAT speculation is, generally speak- 
T ing, demoralizing, whether a man win 

or lose, I think no one of experience 
will deny; but since the vast majority of 
us are quite willing to make the effort to 
withstand the demoralizing effects attend- 
ing winning, the question of greatest 
importance appears to deal with why 
speculators almost invariably lose. 

The great German economist, Cohn, 
defined speculation as ‘‘The struggle of 
well-equipped intelligence against crude 
facts,’ and, from an experience of nearly 
ten years as a speculator and student of 
the market, in a small way—aided by a 
keen memory—I think disaster comes to us 
most often because we base our operations 
on hope rather than on our intelligence 
and on facts. Hope springs eternal in the 
human breast. It is the one great boon of 
humanity without which we would not go 
on. It enables us to drag fevered frames 
across arid deserts; to stand apparently 
intact against ravaging diseases; to hang 
on, and sometimes to win, when every 
chance has melted away; but in specula- 
tion hope provides a pitfall. 

If we buy Q. & Y. Railroad stock at 70 
for a rise to 80 or 90, it is not usually be- 
cause we have looked into the merits of 
the stock, or studied the late movements 
of the market—particularly the late move- 
ments of our Q. & Y. stock, and the reasons, 
or assigned reasons, for such movements. 
Most often we do not know the territory 
our road traverses; its mileage, capitaliza- 
tion, its rate of dividend, its earnings; 
whether it derives its principal revenue as 
a coal or grain-carrying road; if a grain- 
carrying road whether the grain crops 
are bounteous, or give promise of being 
bounteous, or whether the stock has 
already advanced because of this. We do 
not attempt to investigate the thousand 
other facts regarding conditions generally, 
particularly the conditions surrounding 
our purchase. ‘True, the facts are often 
difficult to obtain, and much more difficult 
to thrash out; but do we make the effort? 
I think that most often, if not always, we 
do not. We make our purchases because 
the supposed insiders, the financial writers, 
the tipsters, adroitly suggest a ten or 
twenty point move; because an advancing 
market puts fever into our brains. We 
figure on the money we could have made 
because a stock has advanced, and for fear 
it may further advance, without our getting 
in, we yield to temptation; we buy and 
hope. 

And suppose we win. With our hopes of 
getting a ten or twenty point profit ful- 
filled, the market looks stronger than when 
we bought—naturally it must appear 
strongest at the top—do we stop to think 
that it has advanced ten or twenty points? 
Most often I think not. Westay in—on 
hope—the hope that it will advance 
another five, ten or twenty points. And 
supposing we should get out, and our stock 
should move a few points farther up, we 
again think of the money we would have 
made by staying in; we are impatient; 
we again yield to temptation; we again 
buy, principally on hope, the hope that it 
may continue to rise. 

Speculation, holding out as it does the 
greatest opportunities for great profits 
quickly, must naturally be encompassed 
with the greatest risksand dangers. There 
are a hundred, nay a thousand, reasons 
why it is easier to lose than to win, but I 
think we lose most often because we base 
our operations on hope. = 19}, 18), 1 


The Bane of Short Sales 


F SPECULATION in stocks were the 

same as speculation in real estate or 
merchandise, as Henry Clews would have 
your readers suppose, does any sane man 
believe there would be as many financial 
wrecks as there are strewn on the sands of 
speculation? Not by any means. Every 
one who has entered the arena of Wall 
Street soon learns that there are two sides 
to the market—the bulls and the bears— 
and it is a well-known fact that bearish 
methods are constantly employed to de- 
press the value of stocks, notwithstand- 
ing their merits as measured by earnings 
and competent management, so that even 
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though one use the very best of judgment 
in the selection of his securities, he can do 
nothing toward discounting bearish news, 
which is issued and disseminated broad- 
cast by those who wish to obtain a control- 
ling influence in the affairs of a corporation. 

Then, again, there are frequently among 
the board of directors those who find it to 
their interest to reduce dividends, or pass 
them altogether, for mere speculative pur- 
poses. And then, in the management of 
the affairs of a corporation, the ordinary 
individual with holdings of one hundred or 
two hundred shares practically has no voice 
whatever, as the annual meetings are 
usually cut-and-dried affairs, and the feeble 
protest of a minority stockholder receives 
no attention whatever. 

Supposea man buys a piece of real estate. 
If his judgment has been good in the selec- 
tion of the site, time and natural increase in 
population will almost invariably increase 
the value of his holdings materially, and 
the property will not be subject to the 
vicissitudes of rumors and counter rumors, 
as is an investment or speculation on the 
Stock Exchange. He also has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing he has something tangible 
—something from which he can derive a 
revenue, and over which he has absolute 
control, which is not the case when he 
becomes a stockholder in any of the cor- 
porations whose shares are listed and 
traded in on the Stock Exchanges of this 
country. 

If the Stock Exchange is a Gibraltar in 
time of panic, as Mr. Clews says, then I do 
not think much of the strength of Gibraltar. 
How many men were saved from absolute 
ruin during the recent panic of October 
last? On the contrary, how many men 
were absolutely ruined by being forced to 
sell their securities at heavy sacrifices? It 
is a well-known fact that the Pittsburg 
Stock Exchange was closed indefinitely in 
order to prevent absolute ruin to the banks 
and business men of that city by reason of 
forced sales and consequent calling of loans. 
Had. it been a Gibraltar in time of such 
stress, would it have been closed? It cer- 
tainly would not. 

I believe a Stock Exchange to be a neces- 
sity, but ‘‘short sales’? something which 
should be prevented, if not by rules of the 
exchange, then by suitable legislation. No 
one should have a right to sell something 
he never owned for the purpose of depress- 
ing the value of another’s property. 

—W.A.S. 


A Country Merchant’s Way 


AST fall, having a few thousand dollars 
of idle funds and feeling that railroad 
stocks would pay a better interest rate 
than real-estate loans, I bought some stock 
of a ‘“‘standard”’ railway company, paying 
for it outright and intending it as a long- 
time investment. 

The conservative financial articles in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST were par- 
tially responsible for my having confidence 
to make an investment in the stock market 
—something I had never done before. 

A few weeks after my first purchase the 
price of my stock had declined ten points, 
and I bought a second lot, again paying 
for it in full. 

The panic ‘‘arrived”’ soon after and with 
it came a still further decline of ten-points. 
I did not buy any at the low point, but 
after it had advanced five points I made a 
third purchase, having the last two lots 
transferred to my credit on my brokers’ 
books and giving them an ‘open order”’ to 
sell at a certain price that would pay me a 
fair profit. After the market reached my 
price and the stock was sold I bought 
again on a reaction. 

Soon afterward, having business in the 
city where my brokers are located, I put in 
a few hours watching the market and 
bought some stock of another company, 
my brokers paying for it and having the 
two lots of stock as security for the loan. 
This last purchase was sold the next day at 
a small profit, and on subsequent trips to 
the city I have repeated the transaction 
several times. 

On the recent advancing market I sold 
out most of the stock I had paid for in full 
at a profit. 

The dividends received on my stock, 
together with the profits made on sales, 
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have paid me at the rate of eighteen per 
cent. per annum on my investment. Fol- 
lowing the policy of buying only stocks of 
“standard’’ railway companies with good 
dividend records, and only at such times as 
the market price was low enough to make 
the prospective dividends yield a fair rate 
of interest on the investment, and further, 
never making a purchase that I could not 
pay for in full, if necessary, and never 
selling ‘“‘short,’’ I am unable to see that I 
have gambled or that I have run any 
serious risk of loss. Had I bought my first 
two lots on the usual margin, and, later, had 
I been unable to advance further margins, 
I should have lost every dollar invested. 
My profits have been far from phenomenal 
but are fully as large as I planned them to 
be. —A COUNTRY MERCHANT 


What Sandwiches Did 


WHO would believe that a couple of 
ham sandwiches and a few radishes 
could be the means of entirely changing 
a man’s views on the subject of stock 
gambling, or—what amounts to the same 
thing— buying stocks on a margin? 

When I was about twenty-five years of 
age I had made a few hundred dollars on a 
fortunate business deal, and with it bought 
shares of Western Union. Holding these a 
few months I sold them at a net profit of 
1734 per cent. after having deducted all 
commissions. 

In September, 1897, I purchased fifty 
shares of Wheeling and Lake Erie pre- 
ferred at 1734. This I held a year and five 
months, paid two assessments on the stock, 
and sold it in February, 1899, at a profit of 
a fraction over twenty per cent. 

This was doing pretty well, and in 
March, 1899, I bought ten shares of 
Federal Steel preferred at 8714 and eight 
shares of common at fifty-two, making a 
total investment of $1291. 

But now I had caught the fever; I 
wasn’t making money fast enough by buy- 
ing stocks outright in a legitimate way, so 
I made up my mind to do a little buying on 
a margin. 

When I was a lad John D. Flower, of 
Flower & Co., the well-known brokers, was 
a resident of ae native city, and I had 
always known him and his family. I 
called at his office on Broadway one morn- 
ing and told him I wanted to sell my 
Federal Steel and buy some stocks on a 
margin, asking him what margin he would 
charge to carry the account. He told me 
twenty per cent. I was considerably sur- 
prised, as I knew stocks were purchased for 
clients at a very much lower margin, and 
expressed my surprise to him. He asked 
me into his private office, and, putting his 
hand on my shoulder, said, ‘‘ A , you 
haven’t money enough to play the market 
in that way; you may make one or two 
fortunate deals, but just as sure as you 
live you will lose in the end. Take my 
advice and buy your stocks outright.” 

I accepted his advice and, thanking him 
for it, went back to my hotel where I was 
making a stay of several weeks. 

At that time the ‘‘ Flower stocks”’ were 
going up by leaps and bounds, and unfor- 
tunately for me there was a broker’s office 
in the hotel. I watched the stocks going 
up day by day, and finally, unable to resist 
the temptation any longer, bought thirty 
shares of Federal Steel common at 72 on a 
ten per cent. margin. 

The next day R. P. Flower went out 
fishing, and returning ate some ham sand- 
wiches and radishes which brought on an 
attack of acute indigestion, causing his 
death. 

Every one remembers what happened to 
the stock market at that time, and you 
may be assured I was kept pretty busy 
putting up margins for a few days. Unfor- 
tunately I was able to borrow money to do 
so. Had it been otherwise my loss would 
have stopped at the three hundred dollars 
I had put up for margins; but I borrowed 
to keep we margins good, and finally hy- 
pothecated the stocks I had bought out- 
right. All went the same road, and when I 
finally closed out at 38 I had dropped 
every dollar I had made by my legitimate 
purchases and several hundred dollars in 
addition. 

That was the first and last time I ever 
bought stocks ona margin. —A, J, L. 


Oregon Rose 
before 
metallizing 


Real Rose Hat Pins) 


These Hat Pins are made out of live ros 
and changed into metal by a secret pro 
This process is a discovery of the noted French 
electro-chemist, Prof. L. G. Delamothe, — 
and is without doubt one of the lost arts 
of the ancient Egyptians. It is the Pe 
process by which an open rose can be per- 
fectly metallized. The roses used are grown 
in Oregon, famous the world over for their — 
beauty and superiority. Being made out of 
live roses, there, of course, can be no two — 
alike. . No sculptor can produce anything 
near so beautiful, so artistic or so perfect. 


A present which is truly exclusive and can’t be — 
duplicated. Finished in colors to conform to the 
prevailing fashions in millinery, such as Rose — 
old, Green Gold, Pink Silver, Oxidized Silver, — 
Oxidized Copper, etc. Made in six sizes, from the — 
smallest rose-bud to the full blown rose, costing: — 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.75, $4.50 © 
What present would be nearly so much appreciated 
by sweetheart, wife, mother or sister ? ’ 
If you can't buy the genuine DELAMOTHE 
Real Rose Hat Pin (look for the name on the pin 
near the top) of your dealer, then send us the — 
price, and we will supply you direct. Dowt 
accept an inferior imitation. A beautiful 
descriptive Booklet about this wonderful dis- 
covery, mailed FREE, upon request. | 


Delamothe Distributing Co. © 
Sole Distributors £. 
Dept. 15, Spokane, Wash., U.S.A. 


Unbreakable, unbendable. ¥ 
Needle-pointed steel pins that penetrate an 
fabric without tearing, 
The only pins that don’t come open in use, — 
Finish— Nickel Plate, Jet and Dull Blac! 
Enamel; 14K Rolled Gold and 14K Roman Plate. 
Price, Nickel, Jet, or Dull Black, 4 on card, 10 
cents; 14K Gold Plate, 2 on card, 25 cents. 
Your dealer will supply you. If he doesn’t 
them, the kind and size wanted will be se 
mail on the receipt of price and dealer’s 
Money back if you’re not satisfied. 


Bloomfield, N. 


28 Farrand Street 


PATENTS that PROTECT- 


Our 8books forinventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. 5 


- $ 
pairs 


Guaranteed’ 
for 6 months), 


| That doesn’t mean they 
will wear only six months! 


Manheim Mendless Socks 


wear much longer, but if 
they need darning within six 
months you get new ones /ree. 

Doubly re-enforced toes and 
heels. Fast colors, and they also 
retain their softness and shape 
after washing. 

Sizes 942 to 1144 in black, light and 


dark tan, navy blue and gray. Sold only 
6 pairs (onesize) ina box, with guarantee. 


If yourdealerhasn’t Manheim Mendless 
Socks, don’t accept a substitute. Send 
us $1, state size (or size of shoe) and 
color— assorted colors if desired — and 
we will send you 6 pairs prepaid. 


Manheim Hosiery Mills 
46 E Granby St., Manheim, Pa. 
Reference: Keystone National Bank, Manheim, Pa. 


Attractive terms to dealers in territory 
where we are not represented. 


Protect Your Teeth 


To prevent decay and the accumulation 

| of tartar, the teeth should be thoroughly 

cleansed night and morning. 

| The purestand recognized best Dentifrice 
—prescribed by Dentists the world over 

| and used by discriminating buyers for 58 

| years—i 


Dr. SHEFFIELD’S 


Créme 
» Dentifrice 


(Established 
1850) 


& 
(Antiseptic) 


| One-Cent 
Stamps 
enclosed to the Sheffield 
Dentifrice Co.,103 Broad 
_ St., New London, Conn., will 
bring to your home a sample tube 
(1-6 size). If youprefera full size 
h tube we will mail you one on receipt 
of 25¢ in stamps or coin—or, if you 
prefer, we will supply you through your 
dealer, if you will give us name and address. 
| Don’t use an inferior grade when you can obtain 
the best for practically the same price— choose a 
brand of established merit and insist upon having 
it. If you merely ask for a ‘‘ good dentifrice,” 
| the ambitious clerk is apt to give you a brand 
on which the profit is largest. 


Save the coupon on carton —it has a cash value. 


Proven 


- Permanent 
-| Profits 
ny The Original 
Vacuum Cleaning 


Machine 
THE MONEY-MAKER 


Turn Dust Into Dollars 


The above wagon will prove a mint to you, making money 
according to your hustling and business abilities. This is the 
oeteinal DUSTLESS METHOD." All others are imitations. 

€are prosecuting infringers. Over four hundred operators in 
the United States that are clearing handsome returns in prover 
Profits under our patents. Only $2,000, and upwards, capital 
required to make you independent. The machine cleans, reno- 
vates, disinfects carpets, rugs, furniture, pillows, draperies, 
tapestries, ceilings, walls, etc. Every germ on, in or under 
the carpets and furniture is exterminated. 
persis also make a full line of STATIONARY Vacuum Clean- 

eee for Residences, Apartments, Office Buildings, Hos- 
i . Churches, Lodge and Club Buildings, Stores, Schools, 

otels, Libraries, etc. Catalogues, Bulletins, etc., cheerfully 
sent to those who mean business. 


Portable Cleaners Stationary Cleaners 


General Compressed Air & Vacuum Machinery Co. 
4485 Dept. “D” Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


GENTS MAKE BIG MONEY selling these 


HIS\DOES IT, 
‘oni l Scissors. V. C. Giebner, — 
ey O., sold 22 pairs in 3 hrs., SHARPENING 
ni + you can do it, we show how. TOTHE END 
vee Outfit. Thomas Mfg.Co., 56 Home Bldg. ,Dayton,0. 
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then went out, mounted and took the road 
to Pride’s Fall, letting his horse choose his 
own pace. 

Moving along through the pretty forest 
road he glanced casually right and left as 
he advanced, tapping his riding-boots in 
rhythm to the air he was humming in a 
careless undertone—something about a 
shepherd and the plural tastes of man. 

His mood was inspired by that odd 
merriment which came from sheer perver- 
sity. When the depths and shallows of his 
contradictory character were disturbed a 
ripple of what passed for mirth covered all 
the surface; if there was any profundity to 
the man the ripple obscured it. No eye 


| had ever penetrated the secrecy of what 


lay below; none ever would. Perhaps, 
there was nothing there. 

He journeyed on, his horse ambling or 
walking as it suited him, or sometimes 
veering to stretch a long, glossy neck and 
nip at a bunch of leaves. 

The cock-partridge stood on his drum- 
ming-log and defied the forest rider, all 
unseen; rabbit and squirrel sat bolt upright 
with palpitating flanks and moist, bright 
eyes at gaze; overhead the slow hawks 
sailed, looking down at him as he rode. 

Sometimes Malcourt whistled to himself, 
sometimes he sang in a variably agreeable 
voice, and, now and then, he quoted the 
poets, taking pleasure in the precision of 
his own diction. 


“C'est le jour des morts, 
Mirliton, Mirlitaine ! 
Requiescant in pace!”’ 


he chanted; and quoted more of the same 
bard with a grimace, adding, as he spurred 
his horse: 

“‘ Poeta nascitur, non fit /—the poet’snasty 
and not fit. Zut! Boum-boum! Get 
along, old fellow, or we’ll never see the 
pretty ladies of Pride’s Hall this blooming 
day!” 

There was a shorter cut by a spotted 
trail, and when he saw the first blaze glim- 
mering through the leaves he steered his 
horse toward it. The sound of voices came 
distantly from the wooded heights above— 
far laughter, the faint aroma of a wood fire; 
no doubt some picnickers, trespassing as 
usual, but that was Mrs. Ascott’s affair. 

A little later, far below him, he caught a 
glimpse of a white gown among the trees. 
There was a spring down there somewhere 
in that thicket of silver birches; probably 
one of the trespassers was drinking. So, 
idly curious, he rode that way, his horse 
making no sound on the thick moss, 

“Tf she’s ornamental,’”’ he said to him- 
self, ‘“‘I’ll linger to point out the sin of 
trespassing —that is, if she is sufficiently 
ornamental a? 

His horse stepped on a dead branch 
which cracked; the girl in white, who had 
been looking out through the birch-trees 
across the valley, turned her head. 

They recognized each other even at that 
distance; he uttered a low exclamation of 
satisfaction, sprang from his saddle, and 
led his horse down among the mossy rocks 
of the water-course to the shelf of rock 
overhanging the ravine, where she stood as 
motionless as one of the silver saplings. 

“‘Virginia,’’ he exclaimed, humorously 
abashed, ‘‘shall I say I am glad to see you, 
and how d’you do, and offer you my hand? 
—or had I better not?”’ 

He thought she meant to answer; per- 
haps she meant to, but found no voice at 
her disposal. 

He dropped his bridle over a branch 
and, drawing off his gloves, walked up to 
where she was standing. 

“IT knew you were at Pride’s Hall,” he 
said; ‘‘I’m aware, also, that nobody there 
either expected or wished to see me. But I 
wanted to see you, and little things of that 
sort couldn’t keep me away. Where are 
the others?” 

She strove twice to answer him, then 
turned abruptly, steadying herself against 
a birch-tree with one arm. 

‘Where are the others, Virginia?” he 
asked gently. 

“*On the rocks beyond.” 

“Picnicking?” 

oe Yees,’’ 

““How charming!”’ he said; ‘‘as though 
one couldn’t see enough country out of 
one’s windows every minute in the year. 
But you can’t tell where sentiment will 
crop up; some people don’t object to 
chasing grasshoppers off the dishes. I do. 


i It’s rather fortunate I found you 
alone; saves a frigid reception and cruel 
comments after I’m gone. 
I’m gone, Virginia.”’ 

He seated himself where the sunlight fell 
agreeably and looked off over the valley. 
A shrunken river ran below—a mere 
thread of life through its own stony skele- 
ton—a mockery of what it once had been 
before the white-hided things on two legs 
had cut the forests from the hills and killed 
its cool, mossy sources in their channels. 
The crushers of pulp and the sawyers of 
logs had done their dirty work thoroughly; 
their acids and their sawdust poisoned and 
choked; their devastation turned the tree- 
clothed hill-flanks to arid lumps of sand 
and rock. 


“Just think!” he said aloud, ‘‘of these | 


trees being turned into newspapers!” 

He looked up at her whimsically. 

““How are you, Virginia?” 

“T am perfectly well.” 

““Are you well enough to sit down and 
talk to me for half an hour?” 

She made no reply. 

“Don’t be dignified; there is nothing 
more inartistic, except a woman who is 
trying , to be brave on an inadequate in- 
come. 

She did not move or look at him. 

“ Virginia—dear?”’ 

“What?” 

““Do you remember that day we met in 
the surf—and you said something insolent 
to me, and bent over, laying your palms 
flat on the water, looking at me over your 
shoulder?” 

“ce Yes?” 

““You knew what you were doing?” 

oe Yies.”’ 

“This is part of the consequences. 
That’s what life is, nothing but a game of 
consequences. I knew what I was doing; 
you admit you were responsible for your- 
self; and nothing but consequences have 
resulted ever since. Sit down and be 
reasonable and friendly, won’t you?”’ 

“T cannot stay here.”’ 

“Try,” he said, smiling, and made room 
for her on the sun-crisped moss. A little 
later she seated herself with an absent- 
minded air and gazed out across the valley. 
A leaf or two, prematurely yellow, drifted 
from the birches. 

“Tt reminds me,” he said thoughtfully, 
“of that exquisite poem on Autumn: 


““The autumn leaves are falling, 

They're falling everywhere ; 
They're falling in the atmosphere, 
They're falling in the air : 


—and I don’t remember any more, dear.” 

“Did you wish to say anything to me 
besides nonsense?’ she asked, flushing. 

aot you expect anything else from 
me? 

“‘T had no reason to.” 

“Oh; I thought you might have been 
prepared for a little wickedness.”’ 

She turned her eyes, more green than 
blue, on him. 

‘“‘T was not unprepared.”’ 

“Nor I,” he said gayly; ‘‘don’t let’s 
disappoint each other. You know our 
theory is that the old families are decadent; 
and I think we ought to try to prove any 
theory we advance—in the interests of 
psychology. Don’t you?” 

‘“‘T think we have proved it.” 

He laughed, and passing his arm around 
her drew her head so that it rested against 
his face. 

“That is particularly dishonorable,” she 
said in an odd voice. 

“Because I’m married?”’ 

“Yes; and because I know it.” 

“That’s true; you didn’t know it when 
we were at Palm Beach. That was tamer 
than this. I think now we can very easily 
prove our theory.”’ And he kissed her, 
still laughing. But when he did it again 
she turned her face against his shoulder. 

‘Courage,’ he said; ‘‘we ought to be 
able to prove this theory of ours—you and 
I together uy 

She was crying. 

“Tf you’re feeling guilty on Shiela’s 
account, you needn’t,”’ he said. ‘‘ Didn’t 
you know she can scarcely endure me?”’ 

“e Y-yes.”’ 

“Well, then 4 

“No — no.— ‘no! 
much ss 

“For yourself?” 

“ce N-no.’’ 
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work, Terms moderate. 


0 Bright Shines 
for 25c 


If your dealer hasn’t the 
genuine Eagle Brand, 
send coupon to us 
with 25 cents—we'll 
supply you direct. 
It is the best dress- 
ing for black, tan, 
russet or brown 
shoes. Will not 
change the original 

ap color of the tans. It 
makes the leather soft and pliable— doesn’t rub 
off on hands or garments. 


Eagle Brand 


Shoe Cream 


is a pure oil dressing witf a delicate odor. 


Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Estb. 47 years. Box C, Washington, 
D.C. Best references. Careful 
Booklet Free. Write us. 
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Contains no acid or turpentine. The shine 4 
comes quick, and rain can’t spoil it. A 
smaller size for 10 cents—enough for 20 i 
shines —sent, if preferred. Both come + i 
in handy glass jar. + ir i 
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“Nova’’—the great cleaner for *? Polish Co.,4 
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“For me? For Shiela? For public 
opinion?” 

ae No;’’ 

“For what?” 

“T—I think it must be for—for—just 
for being—decent.” 

He inspected her with lively interest. 

“Hello,” he said coolly, ‘‘you’re dis- 
proving our theory!” ; 

She turned her face away from him, 
touching her eyes with her handkerchief. 

“Or,” he added ironically, ‘‘is there 
another man?”’ 

“No,” she said, without resentment; 
and there was a certain quality in her voice 
new to him—a curious sweetness that he 
had never before perceived. 

“Tell me,”’ he said quietly, ‘‘have you 
really suffered?”’ 


“Suffered? Yes.” 
“You really cared for me?”’ 
Pdostily 


A flicker of the old malice lighted his 
face. 

“But you won’t let me kiss you! Why?” 

She looked up into his eyes. ‘‘I feel as 
powerless with you as I was before. You 
could always have had your will. Once I 
would not have blamed you. Now it 
would be cowardly —because—I have for- 
given myself.”’ 

“T won’t disturb your vows,’ he said 
seriously. 

““Then—I think you had better go.” 

“‘T am going. I only wanted to 
see you again. May I ask you 
something, dear?” 

“* Ask it.” 

““Then—you are going to get over this, 
aren’t you?” 

“Not as long as you live, Louis.” 

“Oh! And suppose I were not 
living?” 

“T don’t know.”’ 

‘‘Then I must come to the scarcely flat- 
tering conclusion that there is in me a 
source of hideous depravity, the unseen 
emanations of which, like those of the 
classic upas-tree, are purest poison to a 
woman morally constituted as you are.” 

She looked up as he laughed; but there 
was no mirth in her bewildered eyes. 

Hesat very still therein theafternoon sun- 
shine, pondering; and sometimes his gaze 
searched the valley depths below, lost 
among the treetops; sometimes he studied 
the far horizon where the little blue hills 
stood up against the sky like little blue 
waves at sea. His hat was off; the cliff 
breeze played with his dark, curly hair, 
lifting it at the temples, stirring the one 
obstinate strand that never lay quite flat 
on the crown of his head. 

Twice she looked around as though to 
interrupt his preoccupation, but he neither 
responded nor even seemed to be aware 
of her presence; and she sighed imper- 
ceptibly and followed his errant eyes with 
her own. 

At last: 

“‘Ts there no way out of it for you, Louis? 
I am not thinking of myself,’ she added 
simply. 

He turned fully around. 

“Tf there was a way out I’d take it and 
marry you.” 

‘“‘T did not ask for that; I was thinking 
of you.” 

He was silent. 

‘‘ Besides,” she said, ‘‘I know that you 
do not love me.” 

“That is true only because I will not. I 
could.” 

She looked at him. 

“But,” he said calmly, ‘‘I mustn’t; be- 
cause there is no way out for me—there’s 
no way out of anything for me—while I 
live—down here.” 

““Down— where?” 

“On this exotic planet called the earth, 
dear child,” he said with mocking gravity. 
“I’m a sort of moon-calf—a seed blown 
clear from Saturn’s surface, which fell here 
and sprouted into the thing you call Louis 
Malcourt.’”’ And, his perverse gayety in 
full possession of him again, he laughed, 
and his mirth was tinctured with the bitter- 
sweet of that humorous malice which 
jeered unkindly 
only at himself. ~* 

‘All to the bad, 
Virginia —all to the 
bowwows— judg- 
ing me from your 
narrow, earthly 
standard. ... By 
the way, I never 
gave youanything, 
did 1? —-a— Chinese 
god, for example?”’ 
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She shook her head, bewildered at his 
inconsequences. 

“No, I never did. You’re not entitled 
to a gift of a Chinese god from me. But 
I've given eighteen of them to a number of 
—ah—friends. I had nineteen, but never 
had the—right to present that nineteenth 
god.” 

‘““What do you mean, Louis?” 

““Oh, those gilded idols are the deities 
of secrecy. Their commandment is, ‘Thou 
shalt not be found out.’ So I distrib- 
uted them among those who worship 
them—that is, I have so directed my 
executors. By the way, I made 
a new will.” 

He looked at her cheerfully, evidently 
very much pleased with himself. 

““And what do you think I’ve left to 
you?”’ 

‘Louis, I don’t 7s 

‘“Why, the bridle, saddle, crop and spurs 
I wore that day when we rode to the ocean! 
Don’t you remember the day that you 
noticed me listening and asked me what I 
heard?” 

“ec Y-yes ”) 

‘‘And I told you I was listening to my 
father?” 

Again that same chilly tremor passed 
over her as it had then. 

The sun, low over the Adirondack foot- 
hills, hung above bands of smouldering 
cloud. Presently, it dipped into them, 
hanging triple-ringed, like Saturn on fire. 

“Tt’s time for you to go,” he said in an 
altered voice; and she turned to find him 
standing and ready to aid her. 

A little pale with the realization that the 
end had come so soon she stood up and 
walked slowly back to where his horse stood 
munching leaves. 

“Well, Virginia—good-by, 
You'll be all right before long.”’ 

There was no humor left in his voice now, 
no mocking in his dark gaze. 

She raised her eyes to his in vague dis- 
tress. 


little girl. 


‘“Where are the others?’’ he asked. 
“Oh, up on those rocks? Yes, I see the 
smoke of their fire. Say good-by 


to them for me—not now—some day.” 

She did not understand him; he hesi- 
tated, smiled, and took her in his arms. 

““Good-by, dear,’’ he said. 

“Good-by.”’ 

They kissed. 

After she was half-way to the top of the 
rocks he mounted his horse. She did not 
look back. 

‘‘She’s a good little sport,’ he said, 
smiling; and, gathering bridle, he turned 
back into the forest. This time he neither 
sang nor whistled as he rode through the 
red splendor of the setting sun. But he 
was very busy listening. 

There was plenty to hear, too; wood- 
thrushes were melodious in the late after- 
noon light; infant crows cawed from high 
nests unseen in the leafy treetops; the 
stream’s thin, silvery song threaded the 
forest quiet, accompanying him as he rode 
home. 

Home? Yes—if this’ silent house where 
he dismounted could be called that. The 
place was very still. Evidently the seryv- 
ants had taken advantage of their master’s 
and mistress’ absence to wander out into 
the woods. Some of the stablemen had the 
dogs out, too; there was nobody in sight 
to take his horse, so he led the animal to 
ee stables and found there a lad to relieve 

im. 

Then he retraced his steps to the house 
and entered the deserted garden, where 
pearl-tinted spikes of iris perfumed the air 
and great masses of peonies nodded along 
borders banked deep under the long wall. 
A few butterflies still flitted in the golden 
radiance, but already that solemn harbin- 
ger of dusk, the garden toad, had emerged 
from leafy obscurity into the gravel path, 
and hopped heavily forward as Malcourt 
passed by. 

The house—nothing can be as silent as 
an empty house—echoed his spurred tread 
from porch to stairway. He went up to 
the first landing, not knowing why, then 
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roamed aimlessly through, wandering from | 
room to room, idly, looking on familiar 
things as though they were strange— 
strange, but uninteresting. 

Upstairs and down, in, around and 
about, he drifted, quiet as a cat, avoiding 
only his wife’s bedroom. He had never 
entered it since their marriage; he did not 
care to do so now, though the door stood 
wide. And, indifferent, he turned without 
even a glance, and, traversing the hall, 
descended the stairs to the library. 

For a while he sat there, legs crossed, 
drumming thoughtfully on his boot with 
his riding-crop; and after a while he dragged 
the chair forward to the table and picked 
up a pen. 

“Why not?” he said aloud; ‘‘it will save 
railroad fare—and she'll need it all.” 

So to his lawyer in New York he wrote 
as follows: 


“T won’t come to town, after all. 
You have my letter and you know what 
I want done. Nobody is likely to dis- 
pute the matter, and it won’t require 
a will to make my wife carry out the 
essence of the thing.”’ 


And signed his name. 

When he had sealed and directed the 
letter he could find no stamp; so he left it 
on the table. 

““That’s the usual way they find such 
letters,’’ he said, smiling to himself as the 
thought struck him. ‘It certainly is hard 
to be original. But, then, I’m not 
ambitious.” 

He found another sheet of paper and 
wrote to Hamil: 


“« Allthe same, you are wrong; I have 
always been your friend. My father 
comes first, as always; you second. 
There is no third.” 


This note, signed, sealed and addressed, 
he left with the other. 

“Certainly I am not original in the 
least,’’ he said, beginning another note. 


Dolly Dear : 

You have made good. Continuez, 
chére enfjant—and if you don’t know 
what that means your French lessons 
arein vain. Now the usual few words: 
Don’t ignore convention unless there 
is a good reason—and then don’t! 
When you're tired of behaving yourself 
go to sleep; and if you can’t sleep, sleep 
some more; and then some. Men are 
exactly like women until they differ 
from them; there is no real mystery 
about either, outside of popular novels. 

I am very, very glad that I have 
known you, Dolly. Don’t tint your- 
self, except for the footlights. There 
are other things, but I can’t think of 
them; and so, good-by. 

* Louis MALcouRT. 


This letter he sealed and laid with the 
others; it was the last. There was nothing 
more to do except to open the table 
drawer and drop something into the side 
pocket of his coat. 

Malcourt had no favorite spots in the 
woods and fields around him; one trail 
resembled another; he cared as much for 
one patch of woods, one wild meadow, one 
tumbling brook as he did for the next — 
which was not very much. 

But there was one place where the sun- 
bronzed moss was deep and level; where, 
on the edge of a leafy ravine, the last rays 
of the sinking sun always lingered after all 
else lay in shadow. ‘ 

Here he sat down thoughtfully, and for 
a little while remained in his motionless, 
listening attitude. 

Then, smiling faintly, he lay back easily, 
pillowing his head on his left arm, and 
drew something from the side pocket of 
his coat. 

The world had grown very still; across 
the ravine a deer among the trees watched 
him, motionless. 

Suddenly the deer leaped in an ecstasy 
of terror and went crashing away into 
obscurity. But Malcourt lay very, very 
still. His hat was off; the cliff breeze played 
with his dark, curly 
hair, lifting it at 
the temples, stir- 
ring the one obsti- 
nate strand that 
never lay quite flat 
on the crown of 
his head. 

A moment later 
the sun set. 
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was a cause of wonder to 9009. He 
wondered when he found that another 
stripes-clad man was allowed to go on 
errands to the neighboring town unat- 
tended. And he marveled at the fewness 
of the guards. Fifty of the fifteen hundred 
inmates could have overpowered with ease 
all the blue-clad guards within sight at one 
time, were fifty to act in concert. 

He watched and wondered, and these 
were slow months. Without knowing it, 
he had begun to let his shoulders droop, 
and he shuffled slightly now when he 
walked. Amid many of his kind, he moved 
alone, silently watching. Daily he saw 
blue-clad guards carrying loaded rifles. 
Each evening he heard heavy bolts fall 
loudly into sockets. Each morning he 
woke to the faint taint in the air. 

He rose at six to the resounding clang 
of a gong in the corridor. The rattle of 
released locks and jerked bolts was followed 
by the grate of opening doors, and the con- 
victs, flowing out into the corridors, spent 
fifteen minutes cleaning them and cleaning 
their cells. For that time speaking was 
allowed; and 9009 noted how some of the 
stripes-clad men slipped, in passing, stealthy 
words from moveless lips; gathered about 
the sinks, others gibed each other cruelly; 
but some, their eyes on the floor always, 
muttered to themselves without cease. 
There was fifteen minutes of this, then, at 
the gong’s stroke, the men, suddenly 
petrified into silence—the silence that was 
to last through the day—marched out to 
the dining-hall. From now on no speech 
was allowed. Silently each man stepped 
out of his cell, and placed his hands upon 
the shoulders of the man ahead of him, 
forming the lock-step line. The guard—he 
was a grizzled, blue-eyed fellow who had 
lived most of his life in prison; unarmed as 
were all the guards who worked within 
reach of the convicts— waited till they were 
in formation, and then unlocked the door 
at the bottom of the corridor. With a 
hissing of feet upon the concrete, the line 
moved smoothly forward, through this 
door, into a long outer corridor closed by 
a steel-barred gate from the yard. The 
guard, striding ahead, took position at this 
gate till the line had reached him and was 
compressed and orderly before him, then 
opened it, letting the line out into the yard, 
under the shadow of the walls. 9009 
noticed that at this morning hour the 
guards were few upon the walls. 

In the dining-hall the striped felon who 
had charge of the waiters commanded the 
line by signals, halting it at the door, then 
signing it to advance until the convicts were 
at their places at the tables, extending the 
room’s length. At another signal the 
striped men sat down and began to eat 
dumbly. At each end of the hall, overhead 
in a small-barred gallery, a guard stood, 
rifle in hand, watching the dumb eaters. 

They rose from their places at a final sig- 
nal and, reforming, crawled outside. 9009, 
now, was a link, a vertebra, of the mon- 
strous beast. He touched two shoulders 
before him; he felt two hands touching 
his shoulders behind. The line crept 
through the upper yard, along a track 
beaten as if into stone by its eternal 
passings, to the gates beneath the turret 
with its long, wicked muzzle of rapid-fire 
gun. The gates opened, and it filed out 
into a lane, between fences twenty feet 
high made of barbed wire with strands six 
inches apart, to the jute-mill. 

They worked without speech in the jute- 
mill, but 9009 saw some of the convicts, 
passing among the looms on errands, steal 
words, sliding them through lips that re- 
mained motionless in their downturned 
faces. He stood before a whirring loom. 
At the height of his eyes, behind the 
multitudinous perpendicular lines of the 
warp, a clacking shuttle fled swiftly from 
right to left, from left to right, in unceasing 
flight. Whenever a thread of warp or 
woof broke he had to retie it quickly; 
whenever the shuttle became bare he 
dipped his hand into a basket kept filled 
by another convict and drew a new one, 
threading it into place. This was all he 
had to do—tie strings and change shuttles. 
The machine did everything else. Started 
by the mill superintendent—an old Scotch- 
man, the only man in the prison who wore 
no uniform —it whirred on hour after hour, 
holding his rigid attention, the clacking 
shuttle fleeing back and forth before his eyes 
in incessant flight, till the superintendent, 


pressing a button, brought it finally to 
rest and freed him from its exactions. 

Across the aisle from 9009, at another 
loom, stood the red-striped convict whom 
he had seen in the line the day he had 
entered the prison; and it was the garroter, 
with whom he had come in, who had charge 
of keeping the baskets filled with threaded 
shuttles. When the garroter had been 
assigned to this work a scene incompre- 
hensible to 9009 had taken place. The 
garroter had pleaded against the order; 
little beads of sweat had welled up on his 
forehead; he had almost knelt to Jennings, 
standing there impassive, his light whip in 
hand. It had taken the latter’s threat of 
solitary confinement to break the man’s 
resistance. 

At noon the striped line crept to the 
dining-hall and after the meal crept back 
to the jute-mill. At five o’clock it crept to 
supper, then to the cell-house, and all the 
time it had been dumb. Locked in their 
cells now, the convicts were again allowed 
to speak. Cell-mate spoke to cell-mate, 
quietly; friends threw jocular remarks 
through the bars; and sometimes enemy 
reviled enemy in words crawling as with 
vermin. At counting-bell they stood up 
with faces against the bars while a guard 
passed, scanning them. At nine o’clock 
the lights went out abruptly, all save two 
in the corridor. Then whispered mur- 
murings sounded vague through the 
shadows, and the guard slipped silently 
along the tier-walks. The sound of heavy 
breathing succeeded. And 9009, lying on 
his back in his bunk, calculated the days, 
added to the days that were gone, sub- 
tracted from the days that were left, and 
his arms, folding themselves in a weary 
gesture, seemed to hug to his breast his 
“copper.” 

On Sundays the routine changed. Twice 
a month the tenants of the cell-houses went 
out into the yard for a few hours’ recess; 
and twice a month, alternating, came 
chapel. 

The chapel was a long, bare room with 
whitewashed walls, and a low ceiling sup- 
ported by yellow posts. One of these posts, 
near the doors, had stapled into it, a little 
more than man-height from the ground, a 
single big iron ring. Just above this ring 
the yellow paint was soiled with an oily 
smudge, spreading fanwise, in which 
showed vague imprints of fingers and 
thumbs; and the floor immediately below 
was white and smooth as if from many 
scrubbings. This post, on weekdays, was 
the prison’s whipping-post. 

The convicts might see visitors on chapel 
days, in a space set apart for this near the 
office of the captain of the yard. But no 
one came to see 9009. And he did not care. 
He was becoming more and more absorbed 
in the earning of his ‘“‘copper,’’ absorbed like 
a miser hoarding gold, piece by piece. At 
times he thought of Nell—but without 
expectation, in a detached manner. His 
experience led him to expect nothing of 
her kind. ‘‘Probably hooked up with 
some guy long ago,’”’ was the mental re- 
mark with which he usually dismissed 
thought of her. 

Lying in his bunk one night he was 
startled by a new and disturbing note in 
the noise of the sleeping prison, now so 
familiar to him. It was a rasp, a faint 
scratching, a rubbing of metal upon metal. 
He listened; after a while he made sure of 
the sound. It was the purring rasp of a 
saw rubbing metal, and it came from the 
cell next to his. 

He knew the two in this cell—knew 
them from watching them as he watched all 
the others; they were ugly fellows, who 
always kept to themselves savagely. And 
now they were sawing the bars! He sat up 
on his elbow, listening, his heart a-pound 
with a contagion of excitement. 

A voice reached him, a low voice of 
warning; there was a moving of bodies, a 
sly creaking of bunks; then along the 
steel gangway a shadowy guard passed, his 
rubber shoes at each step giving a little hiss. 
A silence followed, or, rather, the noise of 
the sleeping prison, a heavy animal breath- 
ing broken by gurglings and uncouth 
snorings, but conformant and familiar, 
free from the startling new note. 

But the next night, and for many suc- 
ceeding nights after, 9009 heard it again — 
the furtive purr of saw upon bar, then the 
low murmur of warning, and, along the 
gangway, the slight hiss of the guard’s 
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rubber shoes. And one noon he saw one 
of his hard-eyed neighbors snatch a piece 
of meat from the dining-table and conceal 
it within his blouse; he saw him repeat this 
on the following day. They must be ready 
for the break, the break that would lead 
them to freedom—or to death. Listening 
to the saw that night (its rasp was sharper 
that night, vibrant with a new impatience), 
9009 suddenly thought of his “‘copper.”’ 

He might be blamed for this; he might 
be punished for having known; he might 
lose it, his ‘‘copper.”’ : 

The idea of betrayal, however, did not 
even cross his mind. And the next morn- 
ing he learned all about the trusties. 

As, at cleaning-time, he passed the cell 
from which had come the sound of sawing, 
he saw inside of it the trusty who was cell- 
tender. The man—a lean fellow with pale- 
blue eyes and red hair—was stooping over 
the lower bunk, his hand underneath the 
blankets. 

And that night the cell was empty, and 
soon there went around the prison the news 
that the guards had taken from the bunks 
in this cell a revolver and provisions, and 
had found the bars sawed nearly through. 
A great light had come to 9009. 

It was the trusties! They guarded the 
convicts. They it was, and not the guards, 
who were the jailers. And the guards need 
not watch them; they watched one another. 
They were informers. They obtained 
their jobs, with the privileges that went 
with them, by betrayal; and they held them 
just as long as they did Judas work. He 
understood now why they had rat eyes. 

The whole system lay open before him. 
It was a system of vast espionage, of stalk- 
ing, of spying, of treachery, of betrayal. 
He himself was being constantly watched, 
watched with malevolent hope that he 
might stumble. Confidence in any one, of 
course, was impossible (he laughed as he 
thought of his former wonder at the ab- 
sence of concerted breaks). He must stay 
alone, trust no one, speak to no one, 
isolate himself. The sheriff had spoken 
true. ‘‘Good old boy,” he now thought, 
almost with tenderness. 

This new knowledge dictated his conduct 
when, a few days later, he was given a cell- 
mate (up to this time he had been alone in 
his cell). Returning from the dining-hall 
after the evening meal he found a little, 
bent, striped man, with spiky white hair, 
sitting on the edge of his bunk. The little 
man sprang to his feet as 9009 entered. 
“‘That’s your bunk, ain’t it?”’ he said in a 
wheezy voice; ‘‘mine’s the up one, ain’t 
ree 

9009 stared at him, scowling. The little 
man’s face was black with a mixture of dust 
and oil that clogged the pores; his eyes 
were inflamed, and the lower lids drooped, 
showing the red linings. 

‘You're going to be in this cell?” at last 
asked 9009. 

‘““They put me here,’’ answered the 
little man humbly. ‘‘My old mate, he’s 
shoe-trusty now.” 

9009’s defiance bristled at the word. 
Pushing the little man aside, he threw 
himself on his bunk, his face to the wall. 
After a time he heard him climb carefully 
into the upper bunk—then a fit of hacking 
coughing came to his ears. 

Several times during the night 9009 
found himself awake, listening to this dry, 
hacking sound, and each time he thought 
of the new problem before him. When 
morning came he had his mind made up. 

‘“You sweep and I make up the bunks,”’ 
he said harshly to the newcell-mate. ‘‘ Next 
week, you make up the bunks and I sweep. 
And’”’—his voice rose — ‘‘I don’t talk to 
you and you don’t talk to me—understand? 
I don’t want to talk, and I don’t want to 
listen, so don’t you open your trap—under- 
stand?” 

“All right,’ answered the little man, 
looking scared, and nodding his head 
meekly. 

V ° 

ane before his loom, watching 

through the threads the clacking shuttle 
speed from side to side, 9009 felt a yellow 
patch of light, which all day had been 
crawling slowly along the cement floor, 
strike his rough brogans at last. This 
told of the ending afternoon, and imme- 
diately a number sprang in his mind. 
1760! Ina few more hours he would have 
remaining to serve only 1760 days. 1760 
—if he held his ‘‘ copper.” 

He had held it for six months, or, more 
exactly, for 184 days. Each night he added 
one day to the time that had gone; each 
night he subtracted one day from the time 
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yet to be served. These calculations had 
become amania withhim. He wouldreduce 
to days his original sentence, then to days 
his “copper,’”’ then to days his original sen- 
tence minus his “‘copper,”’ then his original 
sentence minus his ‘‘copper’’ minus the 
days served, and thus, by a laborious and 
circuitous path, would arrive at his result — 
the number of days remaining to be served 
—with a pleasant sense of surprise. 

He had kept rigidly to his line of con- 
duct. He had communicated with no man 
—convict, trusty or guard. He had spoken 
only once to his cell-mate. 

“What makes your face so black?”’ he 
had asked in a sudden access of childish 
curiosity. 

““T work at the emery wheel in the 
foundry,’’ the little striped man had an- 
swered. 

“And what makes you cough that way, 
so dry and hard like?” 9009 had continued. 

“Tt’s the emery dust a-cuttin’ away me 
lungs,”’ said the little man. 

““Umph—that’s what’s the matter with 
your eyes, is it?’’ said 9009, looking at the 
drooping lower lids, showing red. Then, 
remembering, he had returned to his deter- 
mined silence. 

The yellow patch of light detached itself 
from the feet of 9009 and began its crawl 
toward the wall to his left; he watched his 
shuttle speeding with tireless movement 
from side to side. There were a hundred 
looms in the room; they stood in. rows, 
with a scant four feet between the rows. 
The shuttle of each, flashing along its 
groove from side to side, snapped sharply 
into place at the end of each oscillation. 
““Clack-clack-clack,” they went. The whir 
of the wheels and the smooth slide of 
moving parts united in a silken fabric of 
sound; above this rang the clacking 
chorus, multitudinous, incessant, like the 
gossiping tongues of many women. 9009 
hated it. 

At either end of the long, high room an 
iron-barred cage hung from the ceiling. 
In each cage stood a blue-clad guard, 
holding his rifle loosely, as though waiting 
to use it. Two other guards walked the 
floor of theroom. 9009 feared these. They 
went about quietly, armed only with small 
canes. They reported infractions of rules 
and misbehavior; upon them depended 
the standing of every convict. One of 
them was Jennings, the sallow-faced guard 
with the white-gray eyes. Occasionally, 
feeling a presence, 9009 glanced behind 
him; at such a time it was always Jen- 
nings that he saw. The guard’s face was 
heavy, expressionless; in his eyes was no 
light. Lying in his bunk at night, 9009 
would often see these eyes. 

Among the machines, bearing a basket 
filled with threaded shuttles, the garroter 
moved incessantly. Whenever the garro- 
ter came near, the eyes of 9009 would flit 
unconsciously across the aisle and would 
settle upon the red-striped convict, who 
stood there at his machine, with arms 
folded, his face turned down toward the 
roller, around which slid the finished fabric. 

For six months 9009 had seen the 
garroter bear his basket of threaded 
shuttles, walking silently with bent back. 
Prison pallor had smeared the thug’s face 
with its coat of gray. This had begun the 
first morning, when, in spite of his pleadings, 
he had been assigned to this work. 9009 
remembered the grayness and the sweat 
that had come into the face then. These 
had never left the face. Always when he 
came to this part of the room they were 
there—a grayness, as of death, and little 
drops of sweat, as of fear. 

The red-striped convict never looked up 
when the garroter came to his loom. He 
stood with folded arms, his eyes upon the 
winding cylinder, almost at his feet, and his 
face was likea mask. It was like a mask of 
stone. Anditexpressed patience, a patience 
stony because infinite, a patience counting 
upon the future with absolute assurance. 

The garroter always approached the 
loom of the red-striped convict from be- 
hind and from the left—though he must 
go out of his way to do this. His bearing 
changed then. He tiptoed on the balls of 
his feet, and his eyes never left the red- 
striped convict, standing there with folded 
arms, head lowered, with an impene- 
trable and slanting expression. It was 
strange, the way the strangler held his eyes 
on the other. Even when, having reached 
the loom, he dropped his basket and trans- 
ferred the shuttles to the empty basket 
on the loom, he did not move his eyes. 

The yellow square of sunshine had 
reached the wall to 9009’s left now, and 


was beginning to climb it; in a few mo- 
ments the Scotchman would press the but- 
ton which stopped the machinery. Then, 
9009 saw the garroter approaching with his 
basket of shuttles. He looked toward the 
red-striped convict, standing there with 
folded arms, his eyes downcast upon the 
loom’s lower rollers. Something new, sud- 
denly, had come into the man’s face. 

It was something impalpable, yet fairly 
screaming with meaning. It lay behind the 
mask, far back in the.dull eyes. Something 
couchant there for days had moved; it had 
gathered itself and crouched, now, quiver- 
ing. And in the mask had come a new 
heaviness, a heaviness that was a satis- 
faction, almost a satiety. But the man 
still stood motionless, his arms folded upon 
his breast, his face turned down. 

The garroter came toward him; and, as 
it always did, his walk changed; he bent 
forward, touching the floor with the balls of 
his feet only, his eyes upon the red-striped 
convict. He stooped—and he did not see 
what was in the other’s downcast, averted 
eyes, the thing crouching in ambush there. 
He laid down his basket; he grasped a 
handful of shuttles—and his gray face was 
turned upward as he bent. Then the red- 
striped convict turned upon the garroter. 

The strangler’s eyes widened, and into 
them came a great horror. Still bowed 
down, he looked up into the eyes of the 
other; little drops of sweat welled out upon 
his gray forehead; his bent limbs strove to 
straighten —— 

And then the red-striped convict sprang; 
and as he sprang 9009 saw his right hand 
go up from his waist-band and flash above 
his head, clutching a long, heavy knife of 
gray-brown steel. The garroter was still 
striving to rise, and as he strove the red- 
striped convict was upon him. He was 
upon him like a boy playing leap-frog. 
His two hands, with a crunching sound, 
sank into the garroter’s shoulders; his two 
legs twined themselves about the garroter’s 
thick neck. The knife in the right hand 
rose, fell, rose again, fell, rose again, fell; 
it moved up and down like a swift piston; 
the heavy blade stabbed and stabbed. 
And 9009 saw the red-striped convict’s 
face. The mask had dissolved; the dis- 
tended nostrils breathed and the eyes 
blazed joy as the red-barred arm plunged 
up and down, accurately as if working in a 
groove, and the red-barred knees crushed 
the thick neck between them. 

The guards’ rifles bellowed from the 
cage overhead. They flashed; their crash 
filled the long, high room. They crashed 
again—the red-striped convict and the 
garroter became a still huddle in the midst 
of a widening pool on the gray concrete 
floor. 

The looms hummed and purred and the 
hundred shuttles beat their clacking 
measure. The striped heap stirred, then 
was still again. The red-striped convict 
lay on his back, his knees still gripping the 
garroter’s neck. His upturned face now 
held no stony mask; its lines had distended 
in an expression of peace, of great satiety. 

Beats of rapid footsteps sounded on the 
concrete. The machinery came to a stop 
in a big silence. Smoke wreaths were still 
hovering overhead as from the lips of an 
idle smoker; the tang of powder reached 
9009’s nostrils. Suddenly he realized— 
realized fully and completely—what had 
happened. A heavy hand fell on his 
shoulder, grasping it like a vise, and 
whirled him around where he stood. He 
faced the sallow guard with the gray- 
white eyes; and the guard was half-smiling. 

“You dog,” said Jennings; ‘‘what do 
you mean by letting a man kill another and 
saying nothing!”’ His voice was thick, but 
his lips showed a sort of satisfaction. 9009 
felt anger choke him; he threw back his 
head and looked square into the lightless 
eyes; his lips parted in a snarl. And then 
he thought of his ‘‘copper,”’ and swallowed 
hard, keeping silent. 

““Yougo to the head of the line to-night,” 
ended Jennings, and turned toward the 
bodies. 

Two guards were tearing the legs of the 
red-striped convict from the garroter’s 
neck. It took two todoit. Another picked 
up something from the huddle of bodies. 
It dripped as he raised it. 9009 looked at 
it keenly. It was long, and heavy at the 
back. It was a file, a rasp file, sharpened 
to an edge and a point. Files, then, could 
be obtained and made into this. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Editor’s Note—This story will be complete in 
four parts, of which this is the first. 


It isa well known fact, backed] 
scientific research, that dust is t 
greatest carrier and distributer | 
disease germs known. : 
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In stores, schools, libraries, hos | 
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wood floors are dust breeders. | 
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jj] maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W dress 
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MAN TO 


sation is its faculty for keeping sub- 
-linates interested. 
An Ohio machine-works is manned by 
ced mechanics of four picked national- 
‘bs—Americans, Irish, Germans and 
ch. The president of the company 
ants a hard-hitting factory force in an 
where competition is hot. These 
n have the energy, and he undertakes to 
sye it. One of his rules is characteristic: 
» man is ever discharged for a mistake 
4 no man kept after failing to act in an 
ency. Out on the job, all alone, a 
rises. In that case the boss wants 
+ man to feel that he must act. If he 
+ kes an error, well and good. But he 
nist do something. 
i 


his executive spends about half his 
ye at the general offices in the East. 
ts every month or two he goes back to 
t> factory and brings it under control. 
sme work-forces slacken while the boss is 
aay. This one accumulates energy, gets 
uly, develops quarrels between the various 
s)ps and races. When the president gets 
ik he puts on a pair of overalls and looks 
io the political situation. The Scotch 
tnk the Germans thick, the Irish consider 
t: Scotch stingy, the assembling-room 
hies the welding-shop because it doesn’t 
sid work along fast enough, and next 
S:urday the moulders are going to lay 
sside the big fence and punch the heads 
othe forging-shop gang. 


The Spot on the Fence 
ithe boss has been away only a month 
tise troubles can usually be merged in 
sine simple interest that he creates by a 
jile parlor magic. One time he returned 
ai found things just simmering. The big 
fice was being painted. 

‘Charley, how tall a man is that fellow 
Sider over at the Rival works?”’ he asked 
t: superintendent. Snider was a com- 
pitor who, while not the biggest, was 
nst irritating on account of his tricky 
nthods. 

‘How tall?”’ replied the foreman, in 
wnder. “‘Why, I guess a man not more 
tim five feet eight.” 

‘Well, you just measure off a space on 
itt fence three feet by six, and leave it 

e. Whatever you do, don’t let ’em put 
arop of paint on it—understand?”’ 

This order was obeyed in astonishment. 
I got out through the shops. More 
aonishment. Allthe feuds were suspended 
al this bare spot on the newly-painted 
fece discussed. For two days the wonder 
gw, until a collective inquiry came up 
tough the superintendent. 

_‘Mr. Taylor, everybody in the works 
isurious to know why you left that bare 


yt on the fence.”’ 
toh they are, are they! Well, that’s 
ere I’m going to nail that fellow Snider’s 
esome day, and I want every man in the 
ks to help me get it—the sooner the 
3ut if the boss has been away two 
mnths it may be necessary to work the 
Aron’s rod trick on a more impressive 
sile, Tact fails to reconcile the factions. 
Ten the president goes out into the shops 
Wh his hair bristling like a wild man’s, 
a1 springs on to a bench, and waves his 
fis, and works himself into a towering 
Pision. He jumps up and_ down, gets 
oT curses horribly. By Jehosha- 
at! this thing has gone about far 
agh! Do they think they can bulldoze 
© By thunder, No! No!!. No!!! 
er he’s going to run the plant, or calla 
stors’ meeting to-morrow morning and 
dup the business. Bing! Bang!! 
hen all the little racial and depart- 
tal quarrels and all the private grudges 
nlt and disappear before the boss’ 
/mpian wrath. 
ie 1” mutter the factions to one 
ayther, “see what you done? You would 
“p it going, hey! And now the Old 
Aun's got his mad up.” 
‘actions disintegrate; and the men 
Sik about like a lot of schoolboys. Every- 
bly who has any sort of job that will 
e him out of sight goes away to do it — 
ail, all the while, the boss is laughing in his 
Shve at the effect of the magnificent scare 
thrown into his bullies. 
t here, again, comes in temperament. 
an might be as big and strong as a 
m-hammer, yet not frighten this work- 
*€ On its own account. It is on the Old 


MAN IN BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Man’s account that the men are frightened, 
and the supreme catastrophe would be, not 
losing their jobs, but losing him. It takes 
months of close, personal relations before 
such a manceuvre can be effective. This 
executive says that management is like 
playing chess—you move your men a year 
ahead. 

Another interesting trait of the personal 
equation well worth watching is its faculty 
for putting people under obligations. 

Turn a good leader among strangers 
anywhere. It makes but little difference 
whether he has to direct or obey them, to 
associate or work with them. He opens 
credit accounts, and in time has everybody 
under some sort of obligation. It may bea 
moral debt or a financial one. It will be 
pleasant in some cases, and in others 
decidedly unpleasant. But know him a 
month, and you owe him something. If 
you are bigger than he is, he knows how to 
work the trick the other way, and lets him- 
self owe you something. 

A new superintendent took charge of a 
factory that was full of dissension, factions, 
grievances. He paid no attention to the 
Montagues or Capulets, but silently went 
after Romeo and Juliet. Romeo was in 
the hands of the loan sharks. He got him 
out. Juliet’s mother needed a week in the 
country. It was arranged, and a better job 
found for Juliet’s brother. Dozens of 
small running accounts, without interest, 
were opened for sympathy, encouragement 
and so forth. In a month the Capulets 
and Montagues were warming their coffee 
on the same radiator. 

Off in one corner of the place worked a 
gnarled, sour, hostile person named Mike, 
who didn’t like the new boss because he 
was a dude, and who openly said that he’d 
better not interfere wid him! It took two 
months to get Mike on the books. The 
superintendent didn’t interfere, but just 
waited. There came a day when Mike 
made an unaccountably stupid blunder on 
some goods, and was told to be less careless. 
The very next day he made the same 
blunder again, and was warned a second 
time. Bad luck runs in cycles. This was 
Mike’s unlucky week, and before it ended 
he had made the same blunder a third time. 
Then the boss came down on him in public, 
and administered, not a scolding or dis- 
charge, but a tremendously good-natured 
chafiing that cut deep, and yet made every- 
body snicker, even Mike himself. Then 
the subject was dropped and never referred 
to again. 


Mike Meets an Obligation 


One night, a week later, the superintend- 
ent sat in the office after everybody had 
gone home. Suddenly a figure slunk up 
behind him out of the shadows. It was 
Mike. His sleeves were rolled up, his fists 
doubled, his jaw set grimly. 

“Mr. Reeder,’ he began determinedly, 
“Gs there anybody around this works you 
don’t like particularly?” 

“Anybody I dislike? 
not.” 

“Think it over, sir. 
somebody, you know.” 

““Why, there isn’t, either. I like you all. 
What’s got into your head, anyway, Mike?”’ 

“Nothing, sir, nothing; but if ever there 
is anybody that you take a dislike to, will 
you do me a favor, Mr. Reeder? Will you 
let me know who it is? Just you let me 
know.” 

Mike was ready to meet his obligation 
with about the only available assets he 
had—his two fists. 

That this faculty for putting people 
under obligations is more the man than a 
method, however, is shown in one of 
Daudet’s delightful little sketches, the 
story of a head clerk in a French Govern- 
ment bureau who, on getting a fine promo- 
tion, wrote home to his father, describing 
his new chief’s homely appearance with 
light-hearted raillery. Next morning, on 
his desk lay his own letter, initialed by his 
chief. It had been intercepted by the 
secret service. The chief allowed him to 
suffer in apprehension one day, and then 
told him that his indiscretion should rest 
between themselves. ‘‘Try to make me 
forget it,” he said, and the incident hung 
like a dagger over the clerk’s head. 

Some time after, the latter caught one 
of his own subordinates stealing from 
the cash-box, and repeated his superior’s 
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Let Your Baby be 
A MELLIN’S FOOD BABY. 


OU can make the hot 

weather a time of sun- 
shine and happiness for your 
little tot, if you will. 


of anxiety, when the warm 
weather comes. 


Mellin’s Food babies are 
healthy babies. And they 
grow steadily through the 
whole twelve months, with- 
out losing a moment’s pre- 
cious time. 


You can make him gain just 
as steadily, just as healthily 
in Summer as in Winter, if 


you know the way. 
Won’t: you let us tell you 


What is the use in worry- more about it? 


ing along, when there is an 
easier and a better way? 
A better way for you,—a far 
better way for baby. 


The mothers of Mellin’s 
Food babies have no thoughts 


There never will be a better 
time than now. 


Let us send you a copy of 
one of the best books on ‘‘The 
Care and Feeding of Infants,”’ 
that has ever been published, 
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It is literally full of good, sen- 
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Mellin’s Food is to be 
prepared with fresh milk. 
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makes it easy of digestion. 

Mellin’s Food is starch 
free. 


It tells you how to clothe 
baby properly. 

How to bathe him. 
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It tells you how to feed him 
rightly. 

And about Mellin’s Food. 

The good food,—the food that 
is rearing into a healthy, rugged 
childhood, thousands upon 
thousands of youngsters at this very moment. 


Cut out the little coupon in the corner; write 
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us today, so that we may mail you, this beau- 
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Keeps water cold all night or all day. 
Think of its convenience for the thirsty at 
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‘The Frigidor holds a quart of liquid. It is 
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Gas Engines without Batteries. 
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f dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 
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Steam Radiator 


Steam generated by 


gas burner underneath. 
Acomplete portable heat- 

ing plant. 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit maintained 
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attractive, conve- 

nient; no odor, soot 
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woven caps that fit snugly 
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covery of the age. Allen’s Foot- 
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lous and hot, tired, aching feet. We 
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IT TODAY. Sold by all Druggists 
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mail for 25 cents in stamps. 
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tactics, even to the formula, “‘ Try to make 
me forget it.’’ With tears in his eyes the 
subordinate thanked him for his clemency 
— and a few days later rifled the safe and 
fled! The moral of which seems to be that, 
if the clerk had been enough a judge of men 
to repeat his chief’s method effectively, he 
would never have fallen into the asininity 
of writing such a letter. 

Those who complain that it is impossible 
to win the confidence of subordinates might 
observe the extremely simple fashion in 
which the man with this Something does 
the trick—by giving people his own con- 
fidence first. 

He has the knack, not only of interesting 
others, but of keeping up his own interest 
— in fact, he is often so absorbed in his 
existence, his work and the people around 
him, that he is not aware that there is such 
a malady as lack of interest. 

He has a heartiness and vitality and 
geniality quite characteristic, or a misan- 
thropy that is hearty, vital and optimistic 
— geniality inside out. The milk of human 
kindness sometimes comes in a dry form. 

One of the most deceptive counterfeits of 
the personal equation now in circulation is 
the Bruiser. Fiction writers invariably 
pick him to manage contract jobs far from 
civilization. It matters little that such 
undertakings are bossed in real life by wiry, 
red-headed, restless chaps of Irish descent, 
weighing about one-thirty. Fiction always 
lets the contract to the Bruiser, who is full 
of grim resolve, and iron will, and cuss- 
words, and is beefy, and brawny, and 
marries the heiress. 


One Kind of Confidence Game 


The real personal equation doesn’t run 
especially to beef and bark. Shave the 
Bruiser, trim his nails, and set him down to 
catch the feeling and politics of a factory, 
and he would probably go to pieces on one 
shortcoming alone—his inability to see a 
joke. The personal equation is often an 
excellent animal. Give a youngster a 
college football training, and he will have 
an animal heartiness that goes far in 
managing men, together with a strong 
punch in each fist that may be useful. 
People who idly wonder what becomes of 
the college athlete can look him up any day 
in our shops and factories. But what will 
serve him far better is the instinct to be 
square and unselfish that athletics give, 
and while it may be necessary at times 
to punch somebody, he will find it more 
serviceable every day to know how a hard 
blow hurts, and to be sparing of his punches. 

The heartiness of the personal equation 
is something deeper than good animal 
spirits. Philosophy, tact, kindliness, sym- 
pathy—not beef. With it there often goes 
a sensitiveness that would make men who 
possess this Something recluses if they had 
their own way. They have to retire within 
themselves periodically to balance the 
personality books, as it were, and mentally 
arrange the people they manage. 

The personal equation, furthermore, is 
fairly certain to act first. No matter what 
its particular mode of attack may be, it is 
aggressive. It gets the drop on the other 
fellow. 

About ten years ago a young contractor 
came Hast seeking construction jobs from 
big life-insurance companies that were 
erecting office-buildings in many cities. 
He had to get into the good graces of 
insurance officials and architects. Nobody 
in the East had ever heard of him before. 
In business relations, the rank of a young 
contractor is assumed to be distinctly below 
that of an architect of reputation, while the 
bearing of an unknown contractor from the 
West to the life-insurance officials of those 
days should have been perceptibly defer- 
ential. 

Out West, where this man came from, 
it is customary to call people by their 
Christian names. But New York is in the 
very heart of the ‘‘ Mister’’ country, and 
for several hundred miles around it the 
smaller a man may be the less he likes to 
have his handle left off. 

This invader got so many good jobs in 
the East during his first two years that 
to-day he is established there, and worth 
seven or eight millions. One of the first 
signs of his coming greatness was his 
faculty for leaving ‘‘ Mister”’ off a big gun’s 
name two minutes after he met him. He 
made that a key to success. He did it with 
respectable, heavy-weight executives of 
powerful corporations, and with architects 
who could have crushed him flat if they 
hadn't liked it. But they liked it! 
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for six months 
and a copy of 
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Book 76 Plans 
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$1000 to $4000. 
Keith's monthly 
magazine is the 
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i thority on plan- 
ning and Decorating Homes. Each issue gives 7 designs by 
leading architects. $1.50 year. News-stands 15c copy. 
_ With each $1 order I will also include a copy of my Big 
- Doubie 25c. Number on Bungalows. Send today. 


‘ MAX L. KEITH, 478 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Seventy-first Session begins September 15, 1908. 

Graded first-class by the American Medical 

Association on the record of its graduates. Cli- 
i} mate salubrious. Jiving expenses low. Write 
] for terms and catalogue A-6. 
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An ideal resort for 
Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 42, “ic! resort for 


ten minutes’ ride from city, close to great South Park System. 
There is the quiet of lake, beach and shaded parks, or the 
gayety of boating, bathing, riding or driving, golf, tennis, 
dancing, music and other amusements. Table always the best. 
Nearly 1000 feet of veranda overlooking Lake Michigan beach. 
For handsomely illustrated booklet address the Manager, 


a. Slst Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago 
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Send 10c fora sample Personal Expense Book e 
—a handy vest-pocket book, arranged to 
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: should 
Traveling Men 3221 
“‘Common Sense’’ Traveler’s Expense 
Book. Thousands do so and like them; 
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firm. Samples mailed for 10c. A good 
side-line, every stationer should stock them. 
E. H. BEACH, Detroit, Michigan 
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Book, telling how to make money 
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TRADE AND THE TROLLEY 


(Continued from Page 7) 


same thing is said to be true of the pas- 
senger business. The trolley has compelled 
the abandonment of some local passenger 
trains, but any loss that there may be in 
this has been made up on the longer hauls. 
The people in the rural districts are getting 
the travel habit, and the travel habit is 
something that grows. When the trolley 
centre becomes an old story there is a 
longing to go farther afield, which means 
new business for the steam railroads. 

The eountry merchant is not affected as 
one would suppose, either. He has had to 
change his methods or go out of business, 
but, if able to adapt himself to new con- 
ditions, the trolley has given him more 
than it has taken away. Indeed, it has 
given much and taken away very little. 
With respect to this, much depends upon 
the individual merchant. It has meant a 
radical change, and some have not been 
equal to it. The matter of location has 
been a big factor in the success or failure of 
individual merchants, just as it is when any 
line of transportation—urban, suburban or 
interurban—is built. The merchant who 
would succeed has often had to move to 
the point where he can take advantage of 
the trolley. Then he has had to change his 
methods, as previously explained. But he 
has reaped this advantage: he is able to 
do a larger business on the same capital. 
The quickness with which he can replenish 
his stock permits him to buy more intel- 
ligently and keep closer to the actual 
demand of the moment.. He thus runs less 
risk of getting unsalable goods on his 
shelves; he does not have to figure so far 
ahead. Buying in smaller quantities, as he 
needs the goods, his bills are smaller and 
he is better able to discount them. In 
brief, “‘he turns his money over” more 
rapidly, thus making it work for him more 
industriously. Then, like his customers, 
he is more closely in touch with the city, 
and the demand in the country to-day 
follows more closely than ever upon what 
is popular in the city. 


A Revolution Among Village Merchants 


I do not mean to say that the trolley has 
not put many country and village mer- 
chants out of business. It is revolution- 
izing trade conditions, and there is no 
revolution, industrial or social, that does 
not bring hardships to many, but the final 
readjustment frequently finds things vastly 
improved. Lots of these smaller merchants 
have been closed up, but, for the most part, 
their business has gone to other country 
merchants rather than to the city. The 
farmer and the villager still prefer to deal 
with the man they know, provided he is 
wide awake enough to supply their new 
needs. This was one of the surprises of my 
trolley trip, for I had expected to find that 
the trolley centre was getting most of the 
business direct. It is getting some of it 
direct, but it is really getting most of it 
through the country dealers. So the 
change, except in methods, has not been 
so great as one would suppose. A rural 
tradesman that I met in Indianapolis 
threw some light on this subject. 

“T thought the trolley was going to bust 
me,” he said, “‘for I was a little off the line 
of it. It did pretty much put our town 
out of business, but I left the town first. I 
went to the nearest cross-roads station of 
the trolley and opened a store there. It 
wasn’t much of a store; I couldn’t carry 
anything like the stock I had formerly 
carried, but I soon found I didn’t need to 
stock up very heavily. The character of 
the business was different, too. I had to 
carry the staples for which there is a steady 
demand, and I added the trifles that people 
are likely to buy while waiting, but much 
that I used to carry I found I could order 
by telephone as needed and have delivered 
by trolley. I am doing a bigger business in 
a smaller store, and I am able to do this 
on a smaller capital than was previously 
necessary. Buying more frequently and in 
smaller quantities, I am now able to buy 
for cash where I formerly bought on time, 
so there is economy in the change.”’ 

In line with this, a merchant at Rushville, 
Indiana, reports that he did a business of 
fifty thousand dollars last year on a capital 
of ten thousand, and one at Lebanon, 
Indiana, says his business has more than 
trebled. He buys from Indianapolis, buys 
oftener, carries less in stock, and sells more. 
The trolley brings him patronage that was 


formerly quite beyond his reach, and the 
trolley enables him to serve these patrons 
promptly. 

To summarize, the trolley is building up 
the business of the trolley centres, but the 
trolley centres get their supplies from the 
big wholesale centres by steam road. So 
the steam road gets its share of the new 
business to compensate it for the short 
hauls it has lost. 

The big wholesale houses doubtless use 
fewer salesmen in trolley territory, and the 
salesmen skip many towns that they 
formerly visited, but the trolley enables 
them to cover much more ground in a day 
or a week than was previously possible. 
It has cut out livery bills and waiting over 
in idleness for trains. It usually deposits 
the salesman and his trunks at the door of 
his hotel, and, when this is not possible, he 
is pretty sure to find a sample-room in 
which he can secure space adjoining the 
trolley station. 


Welding the City and Country 


Mayor Brand Whitlock, of Toledo, pointed 
out to me another great advantage that 
we are deriving from the interurban trol- 
ley; it is bringing the country together in 
a homogeneous whole; it is giving city 
and country a much better understanding 
of each other and each other’s needs. In 
any question of patriotism they always 
have been one, but there has been much 
conflict between them in other matters. 
This antagonism has been manifested in 
State legislatures, when the line on some 
question has been sharply drawn between 
the city and the country members. Home 
rule, according to Mayor Whitlock, is 
what most cities need, and they can get it 
only by grace of a legislature that usually 
has a majority of country members. The 
country members have heretofore had 
slight conception of city problems and 
they have not infrequently denied the city 
legislation that it sadly needed. The 
country man is now becoming so familiar 
with the city that he not only understands 
its problems better but feels that he has a 
personal interest in them. The city is 
becoming his city; and, at the same time, 
the city man is going oftener into the rural 
districts and getting a better understand- 
ing of the rural point of view. ° 

Mayor Whitlock might have added that 
what may be termed trolley amusements 
are doing a great deal in the way of bringing 
city and country together. For instance, 
there is one amusement enterprise in 
Cleveland that is possible only because of 
the trolley. This place seats from six to 
eight thousand people, and it is estimated 
that one hundred thousand people have 
come in by trolley to see the shows given 
there. When you put city amusements 
within reach of the country man you are 
getting city and country on pretty familiar 
terms. There can be no doubt that amuse- 
ments in other trolley centres are similarly 
affected, although not to the same extent. 


Going Afield for Their Fun 


Then there are the amusement parks in 
which both city and country meet on what 
may be termed neutral ground. The street 
railroads of the city have long been in the 
habit of making business by encouraging 
or establishing outlying amusements that 
will give patronage to their lines, and the 
interurban trolley has pushed these farther 
out, where they will be convenient to their 
country as well as their city patrons. 
Look into the matter a little and you will 
find that almost every road that is in a 
position to do so has been giving attention 
to this feature. They are developing the 
little outing resorts, and they are making 
them when they have none to develop. 
For instance, one company is planning an 
amusement park near Monee, Illinois, and 
the patronage is expected to come from all 
points of their line between Chicago and 
Kankakee. The place was selected with 
this idea in-view. The city man and the 


* country man will there meet on common 


ground, and the oftener they meet for a 
common purpose, whether pleasure or 
business, the sooner will all antagonism 
disappear, which is quite in line with the 
advantage that Mr. Whitlock sees in 
trolley development. Most of the older 
lines—the Chicago and Southern is a new 
one—already have their parks or other 
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Rifle, Revolver and 
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Except the powder, everything 
that goes into Winchester cart- 
ridges is made in our own plant 
under our careful supervision. 
This system and our facilities, 
coupled with years of experi- 
ence in gun making, enable us 
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for the Red W on the package. 
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Money deposited with this bank 
on our Certificate plan is amply 
safe and yields an income one- 
third greater than a savings ac- 


FIRST TRUST 4» SAVINGS BANK 
BILLINGS, MONT. 
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pays Board, Tuition, &c., one year. Estab- 
$150 lished 1884, Climate unexcelled. 250 
Students from Canada to Cuba. Apply 


early. Beautiful Catalogue, Views, &c., Free. 
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Make a Motor Boat of any 
Boat in 5 Minutes 


Here’s an actual 2 h. p. marine motor 
: (40 lbs. complete). Attach 
| to the stern post of your boat 
j ind minutes, without any tools. 
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~~» Float Feed Carburetor. Simplest 
*< motor made—does not get out of 

“= order. Catalog C free. 
Ny We also make CANOE MO- 


TORS in 1, 2, 3 and 4 cylinders. 

> 2 h. p. weighs 32 lbs. Shipped 

ready for installation. Fully guaranteed. Send for Catalog K. 

WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO. 
1508 Fort St.West, Detroit, Mich. 
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— How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
— How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle men 
— How to get and hold a position 
— How to advertise a business 
— Howto devise office methods 


Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 


**Send on your 9,059-word Booklet.’’ Send to 
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outlying resorts. They were much in 
evidence in advertising and time-cards 
during my recent trolley trip from Chicago 
to New York, and the fact that many of 
the roads advertised private cars that could 
be chartered for amusement trips is a 
further indication of the progress in this 
direction. 

In planning the Chicago-New York trolley 
trip I gained a pretty good idea of what is 
being done in the way of trolley building. 
Every route considered showed gaps that 
would have to be covered by steam road, 
but nearly every one of these gaps will be 
soon filled in by a trolley road already 
planned and, in many cases, already under 
construction. Between Chicago and Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, which seemed to offer 
the most direct route east, there were three 
gaps—East Chicago to Indiana Harbor, 
LaPorte to South Bend, and Niles to 
Kalamazoo. Roads are already under con- 
struction that will fill in the first two gaps, 
and one to cover the third is planned. 
When thesethree are built it will be possible 
to go from Chicago to Westfield, New York, 
by way of Kalamazoo, Detroit and Toledo, 
without using any but trolley transporta- 
tion. The first two of these gaps also 
interfered with one plan to go east by way 
of either Indianapolis or Fort Wayne, and 
there was a third gap between Warsaw and 
Peru, Indiana, but the Warsaw-Peru line 
is also under construction. A third possible 
route was by way of Kankakee, Illinois, 
and Lafayette, Indiana, to either Indianap- 
olis or Fort Wayne, from either of which 
places Westfield, New York, could be 
reached, but there was a gap between 
Kankakee and Lafayette. Here again 
plans have already been made to cover the 
break, and a Kankakee-Lafayette line is 
provided for in a Chicago and Southern 
Traction bond issue. That is going to give 
the Chicago and Southern direct connec- 
tion with the Indiana and Ohio systems 
and make a continuous trip possible from 
Chicago as far south as Kentucky and as 
far east as New York State. A few con- 
nections in Illinois will also bring St. Louis 
within trolley reach. 

These connecting lines are not of suffi- 
cient importance in themselves to receive 
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attention here, and I am mentioning them 
merely to show how rapidly the missing 
links are being provided. 

Connection between Cleveland and 
Buffalo (you can now go only as far as 
Westfield) has been planned. There is 
already a line from Buffalo to Lockport, 
and one from Lockport to Rochester is 
under construction. Indeed, practically all 
the gaps between Buffalo and Albany are 
provided for in plans already made, with- 
out considering the electrification of the 
West Shore for the entire distance, so 
Chicago to Albany should be quite possible 
within a year or so; but, for reasons I have 
previously given, I think some of the gaps 
in New York State will be the last to be 
eliminated. 

As for trolley dining and sleeping cars, of 
which I have heard a great deal, I do not 
take much stock in them. The trolley is 
essentially a short-haul proposition. The 
passenger who is going to be en route long 
enough to goto bed will take the steam road 
in preference to the trolley. There may be 
conditions on some particular run that will 
make a sleeper practicable, but, although 
I have been several times informed that 
this or that road runs one, investigation 
has so far invariably proved this to be a 
mistake. It is much the same with dining- 
cars. A dining-car service was put on 
between Dayton and Toledo, a six-hour 
run, but there was not sufficient patronage 
to warrant its continuance. There isa golf 
special leaving Chicago that carries a 
dining-car, and I have no doubt there are 
similar specials elsewhere that do the same 
thing, but that is an exceptional arrange- 
ment to meet unusual conditions. The 
special carries business men to the golf 
links just about the luncheon hour, and its 
patronage is fairly regular and assured. It 
is no criterion of general conditions. The 
trolley, I repeat, is merely a local distribut- 
ing agency for passengers and freight, and 
the mere fact that it makes long runs and 
many connections does not change that fact. 
The more towns and cities it connects, 
the better its business will be, for it will 
carry more passengers, freight and baggage 
from town to town, but it will still carry 
but few from terminal to terminal. 


PLAYING A POOR HAND 


How Two Low-Paid Men Won Out 


O EVERY small-salaried man or wage- 
earner there comes a fighting chance; 
not one which has to be waited for during 
long years, or which involves tireless strug- 
gle against competitors, but a fighting 
chance which comes every week— nay, every 
day—and which may, every day, show its 
victory. It is a small and homely chance, 
but it calls for a fight as hard, often, as the 
fight for greater things; a fight which, 
being won, leaves the man bigger and 
stronger and better fitted for larger chances; 
which, being lost, leaves him weaker, 
smaller in his own opinion and less confi- 
dent. 

Read what one hundred dollars did for 
one small-salaried man. He was a clerk in 
a big corporation office and had worked for 
six years without getting a dollar ahead. 
In fact, he said on one occasion: ‘‘ There 
never was a moment in those first years 
when I was not in debt for my week’s pay 
before it was earned.” 

One day he received from his chief a 
scathing lecture for some poor work, and the 
terms used were such as to show him that 
he was considered of no value to himself or 
to any one. He was told that he was just 
a poor ten-dollar man, and would never 
be anything else. Bitterly mortified and 
humiliated, he was unable to assert himself 
by an immediate resignation. He hadn’ta 
dollar ahead—indeed, he was owing for a 
week’s board and several other small debts. 
In his disgust at himself he formed the reso- 
lution to get his feet upon solid ground. 
He clung to every cent of his wages with a 
pertinacity as determined as his fornier 
improvidence had been. It was spring- 
time, and he rented a small camp in some 
woods two miles from the works, where he 
cooked his own meals at an expense which 
did not average one dollar per week. At 
the end of the summer he was one hundred 
dollars ahead, and had a chance, by pay- 
ing that sum down, to purchase a neat 
cottage on the outskirts. Small cottages 
were exceedingly scarce in that factory 
town, and he easily found a young couple as 


tenants for his house, who agreed to board 
him for the rent. This was equivalent to 
$22 per month for a cottage which he had 
bought for $1700. 

Four years later he had cleared his title, 
sold his cottage for $2100 and, getting mar- 
ried himself, paid that amount toward a 
$3400 two-tenement house. In addition 
to this excellent financial start he had 
gained the respect of his fellow-clerks and 
his chief and won a promotion which, under 
his old course, would undoubtedly have 
gone to some one else. 

The other case: an old railroad clerk once 
informed his chief that he was going to stop 
work and live upon his savings. The chief 
was somewhat surprised, since the salary 
had never been higher than sixteen dollars 
a week, and a family had been raised. 

“Have you got enough?” he inquired. 

“Well,” answered the old pen-driver 
with a laugh, ‘‘I guess I can worry through. 
I’ve got rents coming in that total up to 
over $250 a month. . 

“Tt began twenty-six years ago, when I 
was married. I was getting twelve dollars 
a week then, and both my wife and I saw 
mighty little show for ever owning a home, 
but we put a dollar each week into a bank. 
In four years we’d got $200, and then my 
chance came. Out near Sixteenth Street 
the railroad company had decided to double 
the tracks, and had to buy an extra strip 
of land. There were a few houses to be torn 
down or moved, and I got a fairly good 
six-roomed cottage for $150. I bought a 
nearby lot for $600, on which I paid $25, 
and got my house moved and set on cedar 
posts for the balance of my cash and 
another hundred, which I borrowed. When 
TI moved in I owed just $675 on a cottage 
much better than the one I had been pay- 
ing $18 a month for. It didn’t take long 
to clear that, and then I repeated the oper- 
ation when I had the chance, sometimes 
borrowing a little on mortgage to carry the 
trade through. There are always houses 
to be moved in this town. Now I own 
twelve—large and small.”’ 
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The Boy Who Captured 
The Atlantic Squadron 


\ N JARNER TYLER, an eight-year-old 

boy in Santa Barbara, California, is 

THE Post’s star salesman. After out- 

selling every other Post boy in the United States 

and winning two Shetland pony outfits in 

succession, thereby breaking all other boys’ 

records, he cast about for some way to break 
his own. 

The great Atlantic Squadron, with its crews 
of several thousand men, was scheduled for a 
five-days’ stop at Santa Barbara, and none of 
those who took part in the big celebration 
entered into the event more enthusiastically nor 
planned greater things than 
he, for, not contented with 
the Shetland ponies, he 
was working for an auto- 
mobile, the first prize in 
another contest. 

A week or two before 
the arrival of the fleet 
Warner sent a letter to 
Admiral Evans, then at 
Bay, telling of his work for Tue Post 
and enclosing his picture. Enclosed with this were 


entire fleet and accompanying each was a blank for 


“Say, boys, wouldn’t you be glad to help a lad like me win 
an automobile for which I’ve been working since last July ? 

Well, you can, and at the same time get your money’s 
worth in good reading matter. Justsend me your orders for the 
March 28th and April 4th issues of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post and the money (giving name and name of ship) and I 
will come aboard and deliver the magazines when you reach 


here; or, give your name and ro cents to some one aboard and have him order copies for 


each of you that wish them. 

I was ahead in this contest up to January 30th, but then a boy in Nebraska got 
ahead of me and since then I’ve been behind. I will lose unless I can sell 2000 or 3000 
a week for the balance of the time. 

Pm only eight years old, but I’ve worked awful hard for that auto since July and 
hate to lose it now. I have only till April 25th to work and have to hustle. Please 
let me have your orders right away, as I have to order my magazines 3 weeks in 


advance. WARNER TYLER, Santa Barbara, California.’’ 


Back came a characteris- 
tically kind letter from 
“Fighting Bob,” promising 
to do as he was requested, 
and enclosing a long list ot 
signatures from men on the 
Vermont, each of whom 
wanted copies. This was 
followed by a list almost as 
long from the crew of the 
New Jersey, and lists from 
every other ship followed. 

When the big ships ar- 
rived in the harbor, Warner 
was there, with a gasoline 
launch loaded up with copies 
of THE Post until it looked 
like some new sort of war 
craft. Stretched across the 
launch were two banners, one 
reading “Where are the ships 


ere are the ships our ships have met ie 
« eee 


_ Read itin the Saturday Evening PoSt- GReaaeag 
pegs é . 


ONE OF THE BOOTHS AND ITs SUPPLY OF THE PosT 


our ships have met?”’ (the 
title of a poem in the current 
issue) and the other ‘‘ We are 
glad you are here, boys— 
shake. Warner Tyler.” In 
the bow stood Warner in 
regulation ‘“‘Jackie”’ suit. 

As he circled around the 
ships in succession the tars cheered him loudly. When he reached the 
flag ship he went aboard and, as a gentleman from Santa Barbara wrote, 
“He was certainly ‘It,’ with a capital I.’ They decorated him with 
ribbons bearing the name of the ship, gave him all sorts of souvenirs and 
wound up by asking him to remain on board as a ‘‘mascot’’; but 
Warner had other business on hand and, after leav- 
ing copies for all the men who had ordered, got 
aboard his launch again and started on his cruise 
among the other ships in the harbor. 

On the two succeeding days he visited each ship 
in turn and on each received attention that would 
have turned the head of a less sensible boy, Had 
he been willing to do so he would have had 
many dollars in extra “tips”? from the men, but 
Warner is not that kind of a boy. 


The men who came ashore, as well as the 
visitors, had the opportunity of purchasing copies 
from any one of several attractive booths which 
Warner had erected along the beach front. 

When the fleet sailed away and Warner “took 
account of stock’ he found that every- one of the 
more than 10,000 copies which he had ordered 
had been disposed of, and that he had such a col- 
lection of parrots, monkeys and curious souvenirs 
from foreign lands as perhaps no other American 
boy ever possessed, as well as a fund of happy memories which it is 
hoped he may live to tell to a future generation. A few weeks later, 
when the records were made up, it was found that Warner had won 
the automobile. 


On BoarpD THE FLAG SHIP 


Every boy cannot visit the war fleet, but any boy with “ginger” 
enough to play a game of baseball can be just as successful and earn 
as much spending money as have all the thousands of other boys now 
selling THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. Abook, entitled “ Boys 
Who Have Push,” written by some of the boys themselves, tells how 
they made successes and how they received a business training which 
will be of inestimable value in later life. 


No money is required to start. To any boy who wants to 
try it we will send entirely without charge 10 copies of the 
next issue of THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. These 
are sold for five cents each and the entire proceeds belong 
toyou. After that all you want at the wholesale price. In 
addition to the profit on each copy sold you receive a lot 
of premiums — just the sort of things that most boys want. 


By sending a postal card you will receive next week’s supply of 10 copies and 
everything necessary to start at once, including the book, Boys Who Have Push. 


Boy Division 
The Curtis Publishing Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The best body-builder—the 
food that gives bounce and 
buoyancy to mind and body— 


a food for invalids and athletes, for 
outdoor men and indoor men, 
for busy housekeepers and city 
toilers, for summer home and 
summer camp, for any meal in 
any clime, the one universal 
food to grow on, to work on, 
to play on, to live on. 


It is the whole wheat steam- 
cooked, shredded and baked, in 
the cleanest, finest food factory 
in the world. No other food 
can match it for building strong and 
sturdy bodies, for restoring impaired 
digestion and giving vim and vigor 
to weary brains and worn-out bodies. 


TRISCUIT, the Shredded Wheat wafer, is the favorite 
‘‘ration’’ of the soldier, the sailor, the camper, the fisherman, for 
all sorts of journeys and expeditions, for any one who needs a sus- 
taining food in compact form. .The good ship “ Roosevelt,’ which 
left the port of New York on Monday, July 6th, and in which 
Commander R. W. Peary hopes to reach the North Pole, was pro- 
visioned with four hundred and fifty boxes of TRISCUIT. 


THE FOOD THAT PUTS YOU ON YOUR FEET 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 
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< STEEL PENS 

a) never make any ‘‘breaks.”’ 
Py They won’t spit, sputter or dig 

2) holes in your paper. Every 
Ps Spencerian Pen is accurately 
2) and carefully made. Every one 
a a sleek, easy writer. Points always 


When we say 25-40% on your power expense, we mean just what we say. 
WESTERN ELECTRIC MOTORS for every machine or group of machines 


CAN PROVE IT. 


With the old style shafting and belt transmission, 25-40% of the power is 
lost, because all the shafts are turning, belts are running, loose wheels are 
going, and possibly only a small per cent. of your machines are in ACTUAL 
Think of this wasted energy. All this useless friction 
is simply eating up power in running shafts for some idle machines. 

You wouldn’t think for a minute of paying a machinist to stand around, 


WESTERN ELECTRIC MOTOR DRIVE 
so that every bit of power you pay for will be working for you? 
Send for our booklet entitled “SAVE 25-40% OF YOUR POWER EXPENSE.” 


Write today. 


465 West Street, 
Dept. 534, New York 


~ LOOKING 
= AHEAD? 


If so, take advantage 
of today’s opportuni- 
ties for the merchant, 
farmer, fruit grower 
and business man 
i along the PacificCoast 
Fi Extension of the 


Chicsce Miwankee & St. Paul Railway 


Descriptive Books Free. F, A. Miller, G. P. A., Chicago. 
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2) Trythem. Send six cents for post- | }—— 
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2) age, and a sample card of 12 pens, Runs Under All Conditions 
is all different styles, will be sent you. Of weatherandroad. Speedivom = Develops 11- 
( two to thirty miles per hour. = Ge H-P. Runs30 
™ SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY Best carforservice in emergen- ‘4 miles on one 
om 347 Broadway, New York, cies. Reliableandsafe. Abso- gal. gasoline. 
>= ae lutely guaranteed best material — Prices from 
*\ 4 SALESMEN Kiblince es all about Ss | eco 
\ MERCHANTS W: : a de biome i a 
) W: dtoB y writi : 
ay anted to Become by writing postal to- 
s) our representatives in the custom-made fall and winter eed cased / 
H 1) clothing line. Suits and overcoats from $10.00 up; tures or any other ‘I 
mt trousers from $3.00 up. You make 3314 % commission, tire troubles. Most \ / 
X which means a nice income. We furnish you a large line of attract- dependable car made. » 
ive samples, free. Write for further information and territory. Write for free book. = 2 ———— 


A. L. SINGER & CO., Department N, CHICAGO 
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ae The ONLY MACHINE ~ 


The only machine ever invented which will add, 
multiply and divide by automatic, instantly responsive 
Vo lever to operate. 

The only machine which can prove its claims for 
being the most rapid adding or calculating machine. 


W.H. KIBLINGER CO., Dept. 52, Auburn, Indiana 


only machine which can show a record (16 


yrs. 8 mo. 13 das.) for durability to exceed 8 years 
without a single repair. 

The only machine which has been used on all additions, multiplications and divisions 
found in bookkeeping, bill extending, cost keeping and pay-roll departments of practi- 
cally every line of business and proven successful in every place. 

The only machine ever invented which will add all the columns at one time by the 
simple touching of keys and nothing more. 
Comptometer sent, express prepaid, on trial to responsible parties in the U. S. or Canada. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 853 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Write for pamphlet and special trial offer. 


as long as it lasts, 

1. lasts a little longer : 

than the ordinary — 
collar and costs” 


no more. 


15 each 2for 25° 


Sold only under Clupeco Shrunk 
the Arrow label Quarter Sizes. 


Cluett Peabody & Co.,459 River St.. Troy, NY. i F | 


“Proper Dress a booklet, yours on request: 


Sherlock Holmes is 
Coming Back q 


AURANIA 


TWO OF THE 
200 STYLES~ 


—- 
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WO more “reminiscences.” by Dr. Watson of the — 
Great Detective, are: to see-the light. The first 

one is entitled «The Singular. Experience of Mr. J. Scott 
Eccles.” It will appear in; COLLIER’S for August 15th, 
which will be a “SHertock Hormes” Number. There 
will be an intimate sketch of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, — 
creator of Sherlock Holmes, of his old teacher, Professor 
Bell of Edinburgh, who was the original of the Great 
Detective, and many anecdotes and illustrations of the 
unique place in literature and on the stage achieved by 
«the greatest character in fiction since Monsieur Dupin.” 
Here is what Collier's Fiction Editor wrote: 

eT dink J can safely say that it is one of the most remarkable 

detective stories of modern times. Not only is the plot novel, 

but the author brings to this tale’all of the atmosphere of mystery 

and the extraordinary character drawing which long ago made him 

famous, I consider the story a great asset for any periodical. It 

is one of those cases where an author wins success along a certain 

line, creates a band of imitators, drops out for a time, and then 

comes back as if to show just how good he really was.” 
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K 7 HEN the President goes hunting there 
are two great essentials for his hosts 
to consider. First, the Chief Execu- 
ve must be safe. Second, the guest of honor 
‘ust kill a bear. 
_ The President himself would probably re- 
erse these two items in the order of their 
aportance. 
_ Bear hunting is not devoid of danger to a 
sivate gentleman. A stray shot, a fall from 
-s horse, a dash against a tree, an overturned 
yat—any one of a thousand accidents may 
cur. And if a hunter happens to be the 
resident of the United States some crank or 
aarehist might seek his glittering oppor- 
inity. In those dim, mysterious swamps of 
ouisiana hiding-places are plentiful and 
cape absurdly easy. 
_ There is no roof in the State beneath which 
‘\e President may not sleep in safety, sheltered 
7 the protection of a hospitable people. But 
‘e vagrant and the wayfarer must be watched. 


PHOTO. BY C, B, LONG 


his it is which lends more than ordinary The President’s Quarters his dogs and takes to the cane-brake. This is 


‘terest to a Presidential hunting trip. 


i 


To kill a bear in Louisiana requires skill, 


The bear loves 
je swamp, revels in the density of a cane- 
‘ake, and, wherever possible, establishes himself in business at a point from which he 
(n pounce upon the cornfields and the pig-pen. Hog and hominy are good enough 
irhim. After enjoying a mild Christmas, Bruin retires into winter quarters and does 
vt reappear until May. During this period he is reported to amuse himself by sucking 
ls paw. When he comes out of hibernation he is nearly as fat as when he went in. 
_ Through the gentle springtime he finds little to eat except bugs, ash-buds and tender 
toots called “‘mutton-cane.’’ During these lean months he can outrun anybody’s 
brse or dog, if he be allowed to choose his own race-track. 
When the air of spring lures him from his lair and he pokes his nose lazily into the 
‘shine, he comes out stiffer than a city man after a horseback ride. He creeps about 
ke a jointed toy, stretches himself gingerly as if afraid his brittle legs might break. 
‘e takes exercise with caution and limbers himself for a summer campaign. 

Through the late summer business begins to pick up; the corn throws out its tassels 
id the pigs are getting ripe. But it is the glorious autumn-time that tickles a bear. 
‘hen the nuts come tumbling earthward, and acorns lie thick upon the ground. 
‘hrough November he fattens while you wait, taking on enough adipose to last him 
trough the winter. This is the time to go after him. In the May day of his discontent 
iw hunters care to chase him; they wait until melancholy autumn, when the air is crisp, 
ie leaves are sere, and the 
ae crackles to their 
2ad. 

This was the season which 
le President chose to go South. 
ad then he had his choice of 
iethods— still-hunt, fire-hunt 
¢ chase. 

_ The still-hunter slipsinto the 
Dods with a single hound, held 
4 leash. They strike a trail 
éd follow it together. Man 
iid dog pursue the bear for an 
hur, a day or a week—but the 
(d is a foregone conclusion. 
hen the dog scents the bear 
} gives his master a signal that 
ey are close. The master 
_trns him loose. He bays the 
ar in a perfunctory fashion; 
e bear turns lazily in his bed, 
te man fires. That is all there 
to it. 
' There is no blowing of horns, 
1 shouting of men, no clamor- 
13 pack, no rushing of hoof. It 
cold-blooded business prop- 
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as Second-Class Matter. 


Plainly such a slow method would not 
please the President. 

Again, the President might have tried the 
fire method and gone into the woods at night 
with a lamp on his cap—like a miner. Every 
animal that saw the light would then have 
stopped and gazed at it, his eyes glittering in 
the dark and furnishing a target for a good 
shot. But the laws of Louisiana forbid fire- 
hunting unless the animal is up atree. So the 
President did not adopt this method. 

The only royal and sportsmanlike way to 
kill a bear is to rouse him with dogs, follow 
with hoofs and horns, and slay him in the 
cane-brake. No true sport will deny the bear 
arun for hismoney. There must be dogs and 
horses, horns and hullabaloo—a long wait, a 
hard ride and a swift shot; then the camp- 
fire, a good story, and the companionship of 
friends that cheer. The hunter loads his old 
shotgun, one barrel with buckshot and one 
with a single ball, straddles his pony, calls 


the kind of a hunt the President chose. 


if © © Pag He who hasnever struggled through a cane- 
itience, and a vast amount of hard work. H larris Dic ks On brake cannot comprehend the difficulties of 
‘rst, he must be located. ae \ eae ae : 


getting a bear in thisfashion. The cane grows 
twenty feet high, thick as the hair on a dog’s 
back, and practically impenetrable to man or horse. Weeks before the hunt, trails are 
cut through the cane, running absolutely straight, and crossing the brake like the 
bars of a gridiron. The bear has his own private paths for personal use, and these 
artificial trails intersect them. That is where the trouble occurs—at the intersection. 

When his dogs rouse a bear in the depths of the brake the hunter knows that some 
time or other the bear will cross the open trail. The hunter selects the most likely 
spot, takes a stand, and sends his bear-driver into the brake with the dogs. For hours 
and hours, perhaps, he sits there and listens for the crackling of the cane. 

A bear cannot be driven like a sheep, and he makes considerably more noise than a 
rabbit in going through a cane-brake. The hunter must wait. When he hears the bear 
coming he must know which track the bear is following, and precisely where he will cross 
the artificial trail. ‘Then he must be there first, and in that instant of time when the 
bear crosses the open trail he must shoot quick, and shoot to kill. If the bear be 
wounded and the dogs cover him, many a sturdy hound may go with him to the happy 
hunting grounds. 

Several weeks before the President came, Holt Collier, an experienced negro hunter 
of Washington County, Mississippi, was sent across the river,,and joined Alec Enolds, 
a negro living on Rescue Plantation, who knew the woods by night as well as he knew 
the furniture in his own room. 
These two were to investigate 
the bear crop, and report. 
Doctors differ, and negro hunt- 
ers rarely agree. There was a 
conflict of opinion between 
these men as to how many bear 
were in the woods on Tensas 
River. Enolds insisted that 
there was a large number—how 
many he did not know; Holt 
Collier reported that he could 
only locate six bear. 

This was disappointing. The 
Louisianians were exceedingly 
anxious to have the hunt, and 
they insisted that Holt was mis- 
taken. With some misgivings, 
however, the camp was located 
on Tensas River, some twenty 
miles west of the Mississippi. 
Trails were cut through the 
cane-brake, and every prepara- 
tion made. This work required 
about two weeks. 

On the fifth day of October 
the President’s private car 


‘tion, te «Nips “A General View of the President’s Camp stopped at Stamboul, a little 


ey 


ies) 


station on the M. H. & L. Railroad. Stamboul answers 
to the geometrical definition of a point —“ position without 
magnitude.”’ 

It was raining very hard, but the President and his 
party mounted their horses and rode west. With the 
President went Doctor Rixby, Doctor Lambert, Mr. John 
M. Parker, Mr. John MclIlhenny and Alec Enolds, the 
negro guide. Of this group Alec felt most keenly his 
position. 

“Of co’se, you know I war slated at Washington City 
as de offishul guide to de President. Ef anything had ’a’ 
happened to him dey would ’a’ sent down here, fust pop, 
and axed me, ‘Alec, how ’twas?’ I war jes’ ’bleeged to be 
keerful.”’ The head that wore a crown rested easy; Alec’s 
drooped with his grave responsibility, 

By the President’s earnest request his hunt was not 
to be interrupted; neither business nor social demands 
should rob him of his vacation. Every gentleman in the 
neighborhood respected his wish. While there were many 
who desired to pay him the courtesy of a call, none in- 
truded upon his privacy. 

Twenty miles away secret service men rode on every 
train and observed every traveler. It would have been 
impossible for a stranger to set foot in the country without 
being stopped and asked his business. Not anegro on any 
of the plantations could have been hired to guide a visitor 
to the President’s camp. The planters had seen to that. 
No man could have threaded those swamps without a 
guide. 

Ben Lilly—a sturdy old hunter of the Daniel Boone 
kind—joined them on Monday morning. He came in on 
foot, from Heaven knows where, to manage the hunt. 
After he had slept an hour the party left camp. “The 
Colonel’’—so the President desired to be addressed— 
with one companion was put upon a stand to wait until a 
bear could be jumped and driven toward him. 

The driver succeeded in jumping an old she-bear that 
had a yearling with her. She ran in the driving rain, 
fighting the dogs at every step. The negro hunters could 
have killed this bear time and time again, but the orders 
were that no man must shoot until the Colonel had his 
chance. 

A bear—especially an old she-bear with yearlings— 
cannot be escorted through a cane-brake with the dignity 
and decorum of a cow going to pasture. Fighting for miles 
and miles through tangled undergrowth is no easy job. 
One of her yearlings got away and crossed a slough; most 
of the dogs left the big bear to follow the smaller one. 
Old Rowdy, the staunch lead hound, stuck to the main 
trail. It was found impossible to drive this bear past the 
Colonel, and she finally got away. 


Men and Dogs Off for Bear Lake 


NOTHER bear was jumped, which also declined to 
face the Presidential gun. After that, the most dili- 
gent search failed to discover any more bear in that neigh- 
borhood. Alec Enolds insisted that cutting trails through 
the cane-brake had frightened them off. 

Up to this time the Colonel had got only one shot. A 
deer went flying through the forest with a dog behind him 
that was faster than a ghost. This deer the Colonel killed. 

Monday afternoon the Metcalf brothers had arrived 
from Mississippi, bringing Holt Collier and twenty-two 
dogs—among them the redoubtable Rowdy, and Queen, a 
sharp-tongued virago. This swelled their pack to thirty- 
four. The Metcalfs were young men—swampers, planters, 
Mississippians, gentlemen in the old 
English conception of the term—and bear 
hunters from the heart. 

“Look here, Colonel,’ said Harley 
Metcalf, “you have plenty of good bear 
hunters, and lots of dogs, but you’ve got 
seventy-five miles of country and no bear 
in it.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“T sent Holt Collier over here to in- 
vestigate it.” 

“Don’t you know,” urged the Colonel, 
“there are reported to be fifteen or 
twenty bear in here?”’ 

“Yes, that may be reported, but there 
are only five bears in the whole seventy- 
five miles of country. Holt knows what 
he is talking about.” 

Ben Lilly took a hand in the discus- 
sion; he had found three or four bear- 
signs down near Bear Lake, and thought 
he could get them. The party decided to 
abandon the Tensas camp and rode four- 
teen miles down to Bear Lake. 

Bear Lake lies in the deepest swamp, a 
narrow, winding lake where the canes 
grow rank and matted vines reach out 
from its shore to rest upon the waters. 
Upon a bit of higher ground some gen- 
tlemen had built their hunting lodge, 
and here the second camp was pitched. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The President’s Cook 


The surrounding wilderness sheltered every species of 
flying, running, crawling and creeping creature, everything 
that went clothed in fur or feathers, wings and stings and 
fangs and things. The days were made for bear and deer, 
for squirrels and for birds; the nights were made for 
wolves and owls. The air was musical with mockers; the 
earth shrank beneath the loathsome rattler; the waters 
rippled with minnows, splashed with trout, and trembled 
at the plunging of gigantic gars. 

On the first morning at Bear Lake, Holt and his hounds 
jumped a bear, but it got away, because of the extreme 
difficulty of driving it past the Colonel's stand. The next 
bear was killed by some other hunters; again the Colonel 
did not get a shot. 

Doctor Miller joined the hunt with his pack of cat- 
hounds. They promptly proved their training by killing 
a wildcat, to the accompaniment of clattering hoofs and 
winding horns and shouting men. But the Colonel had 
his heart set upon a bear. 

Then the Osborns came, father and son, with their 
dogs, which made an eyen fifty hounds in camp, yelling, 
baying and howling. 

One morning while hunting on Joe’s Bayou the pack 
jumped a huge wild boar and chased him a few hundred 
yards. He turned with vicious tusks and killed three of 
the best dogs. Holt Collier ran in on him, caught his leg, 
and the younger Osborn killed him with a knife. 

The common hog after running loose in the swamp 
speedily goes wild, develops enormous strength, grows 
tusks four inches long, and becomes far more dangerous 
than a she-bear with cubs. Bears never attack a man, but 
the wild boar has no respect for lords of creation. He lives 
unmolested, even a pack of hungry wolves not daring to 
tackle him for dinner. Once Major Amaker called the 
Colonel’s attention to a pair of wolves playing on the 
opposite side of the lake, but the canny creatures slunk 


Ready for a Chase sae 


back into the swamp and disappeared before a rifle could 
be raised. There are several species of wolves ar | 
Bear Lake—black, yellow, gray and brindle; and if an 
unfortunate hound ever wanders from the pack they “i 
surely kill him. They hunt in packs and conduct a chase 
like trained deer-hounds. | 
The camp became hungry for venison, and the dogs 
were sent out one day. They got on the trail of a deer. | 
After a while there came a sudden silence. When the 
hunters ran up they found the deer, stone-dead, already 
killed and left by a polite panther for the Presidential 
dinner. 
On all of these expeditions the greatest care was taken 
to guard against accident. In riding the trails Aleg| 
Enolds always rode about one hundred and fifty yards 
ahead of the President, and Mr. John Mcllhenny fo) 
lowed about the same distance behind. In this way the 
would be no chance of any one coming suddenly up 
President, or of a stray shot going in his direction. 
“One day,” says Alec, “‘de Cunnel showed me a tele. 
gram what he had jes’ got from de King o’ Scotland, 
‘lowin’ as how he war on a big hunt hissef, an’ he hoped 
de Cunnel would have good luck. Cunnel he says to me, 
‘Alec,’ sezzee, ‘what you reckon dis here man wants to 
bea telegrafin’ me fer? [I ain’t got no time to be foc 
long wid po’ white trash an’ me bizzy as Lis. I reckoi 
jes’ got to answer it. Never mind, when I gits outen des 
woods I sho’ is gwine to ’tend to it. I’m gwine to tell ’im) 
all about de fine game an’ bears and deers an’ big fishes 
what is in my country.’ Lawdy, he sho’ did rig up a| 
tur’ble story fer dat King. = 
“Cunnel didn’t had no time fer bizness whilst he | al 
huntin’—no, sirree. When Mr. Latta come out here wid 
a big armful o’ papers fer ’im to sign, he’d jes’ laugh an’ 
say: ‘By George, you git away from me wid dem things 


| 
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—don’t pester me; I’m bizzy!’”’ f | 
Some Presidential Nature Studies . | 
|| 


E WAR always projeckin’ wid sumpin’. | 
ridin’ along a trail an’ seen a bird or a flower what he | 
didn’t know, he would git down off his horse an’ look at it| 
reel good. Den when he cum back to camp he'd study} 
*bout it in a little book. One day we cum across we 
rattlesnake pilots lyin’ dar in de trail. Cunnel n't 
know what dey war. Befo’ anybody could stop ‘im he 
jumped down, tapped de biggest snake on de head wid a) 
switch, an’ cotch ’im back o’ de neck. Dat snake squirmed 
consid’ble an’ wrapped hissef all around de Cunnel’s 
but he sho’ did look at ’im good befo’ he flung ‘im aval | | 
kept watchin’ fer de rattlesnake, ’cause you know de 
pilot always goes a little piece ahead. i 

“He never would set still and never showed no sign 0 
gittin’ tired. When he got back to camp he went te 
readin’ in a book, or talkin’ to de niggers ’bout how wal 
dey gittin’ along—and all dat. ‘Come on, Alec,’ he’d say | 
den maybe he’d walk two or three miles follerin’ some) 
kind o’ bird or ’nuther—specially dem thrashers and big. 
white-billed peckerwoods. He war pussonally acquainted 
wid every one of ’em. = 

‘“‘He’d git up in de mornin’ when frost was on de g 
jump in de lake an’ swim aroun’. I wouldn’t do dat— 
suh, not ’mongst all dem gar-fishes an’ alligators. ; 

“But it war settin’ side de camp-fire at nights whi 
had de most fun—dat’s when de gentlemens got to tal 

Two roaring fires were kept running every night at 
Around one of them gathered the white men; the n 
clustered about the other. Oftentim 
Colonel left his own fire and went 
to talk with the negroes, finding } 
enjoyment in their novel point of 

Most frequently it happened 
stories began to pass around, that 
negroes gradually deserted their own 
and circled round the gentlemen. 

Every man had his chance, and 
soever knew aught of interest Vv 
liberty to tell it. The discussion 
quently turned upon dangers of the 
Some hunters insisted that a bear 
charge a man when brought to bay— 
negroes especially saying that a | 
would sometimes run them out 
woods. White hunters generally b' 
however, that a bear will never run di 
liberately in the direction of aman. W 
shot, blinded and bewildered, he 1 
dash open-mouthed toward the h 
with the gun. But the old hun 
not believe the bear knows which V 
is going. 

“You see that negro yonder,” sali 
planter, pointing to an old man who 
nodding beside the fire—“‘he will 
his own sleep every time to look a 
comfort of his white folks. One 
we were sleeping on the south sid 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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| A Début at the Metropolitan and a Curtain at Carthage 


\ 7HEREVER have I seen you before?”’ 
; He had been studying her face so 
narrowly for hours that he thought he 
ould rather feel than see a flicker of evasion 
shen she answered: 
“ Nowhere, I think.” 
| The thought flashed through him that she 
tarted to blush and had checked herself by 
heer effort of will. If he had been a woman 
‘e would have trusted his intuition. Being a 
jan he listened to what men callreason. But 
e tried again. 
| “Have you perhaps ever been in New York?” 
“New York?” she queried, as if she were 
oarring within herself for time. “‘ New York? 
lave I ever been in New York?” 
aes.” 
“No.” 
| He could not help a suspicion that there 
‘as a careful carelessness in her tone. She 
joked as if she wished too late to amend her 
No” to read “ Yes.”’ But he was ashamed 
‘his suspicion. It was an implied treachery 
) one who had been kind to him. Surely the 
ood Samaritan might be spared analysis by 
ie rescued man. 
‘He asked no more questions and she went 
» the window, where the sash-curtains of 
neesecloth were fluttering. The sunlight 
ime finely through them, like a powder sifting 
trough a sieve. 
With her back to him she said: 
““Tt’'s an awfully nice day to-day. Pity you 
in’t go out yet a while.”’ 
“T truly thank you for being sorry.” 
But still as he gazed at her she seemed to be thinking 
‘something else. Her very back seemed to be thinking of 
mething else. 
‘The clock had ticked and ticked before she turned 
‘und as with a sudden resoluteness. 
|“ Wh-why did you ask me if I had been in New 
ork?” 
“YT was thinking I had seen you there,” he said simply. 
{n fact, I did think I had heard you there.” 
“Heard me?” 
Bes 
She paused uncertainly a moment, then she mumbled: 
“YT guess it’s about time to get your medicine for you.” 
‘Though she crossed the room deliberately there was a 
ose of escape in her step. She closed the door more 
— than her gentle wont, as if it had shut sooner than 
e expected. 
She was a long time gone and he tried to figure it out, 
t his head was still buzzing with pain. In the train 
eck he had felt that at least one sleep- 
iz-car was resting on his brow and it had 
tken some time for the crew to lift it off 
2d pry him from under. 
The Cannonball Express did not ordi- 
trily stop at the small Iowa town stag- 
ging under the magnificent name of 
(rthage. But a misguided freight train 
Id failed to make the switch in time 
ad, after the tremendous ripping process 
kown as a “side-wipe,” the express train 
id smashed into the centre of the freight 
ad been neatly split and piled alongside 
t> track. 
_ There was no hospital at Carthage, 
al when the battered forms of Franz 
: Mieris and various others had been 
_ Gigged from the woodpile and junk heap 
tit once had been a gleaming express 
toy had been taken to the Widow 
Eldwin’s, the “most elegant boarding- 
hse in Carthage.” The passengers who 
hi been hurt worse had been intrusted 
tthe green hospitality of Sexton Jones. 
Che first question Van Mieris had asked, 
en he was able to ask anything, was: 
Did anybody find my violin?” 
he doctor showed him a few pieces of 
bi es kindling, held together by four 
ged strings. 
‘Is this it?” he asked. 
It was,” Van Mieris groaned, and 
tined his face to the wall. That kindling 
i been lovingly fashioned in the old town 


“Why Couldn't They ’ave Hamputated Her Voice?” 


By RUPERT HUGHES 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY THOMAS 


of Cremona nearly two centuries ago by a man named 
Guarneri, irreverently called ‘‘del Gest.’’? On one of the 
fragments Van Mieris still found the time-stained label: 


JOSEPHUS GUARNERIUS'ANDREAS NEPOS CREMON AD 
IOSSoe, BG dsE ISS 


He read it over, and tears rushed to his eyelids. The 
violin had cost him the first $2000 he had managed to 
save. He had guarded it as carefully as a young mother 
guards her first babe. It had the grandeur of line that 
Joseph loved and it had a voice of command sonorous 
enough to sway multitudes. But it had not been built to 
resist a flying car-wheel. 

As he lived the train wreck over and over, Van Mieris 
remembered the splintering arpeggios that had preluded 
the grand fortissimo chord of the crash. Others had in- 
stinctively covered their heads with their hands. He had 
instinctively sheltered his hands under his bowed head. 

When he began to float back into consciousness they 
found him counting his fingers. In his delirium he kept 


Van Mieris was Irritated Watching Her 


FOGARTY 


wailing that he could find only three on his 
left hand. He could manage to get another 
violin, but a new hand! When he had re- 
arrived at sanity he found the whole flock of 
fingers and he smiled and fell asleep like a tired 
boy. . 

As his head began to emerge gradually from 
its voluminous bandages he looked about and 
made the acquaintance of the Widow Baldwin, 
a landlady-like person who meant well but got 
on his nerves, which were as taut and sensitive 
as fiddle strings. His immediate nurse was 
Miss Grace Boynton, a regular boarder in the 
house. She had volunteered to care for him. 
He noted that she was plain. That was good. 
It would hasten recovery. Knowing himself, 
he knew that if his nurse had been pretty his 
fever would have been more persistent. 

When finally they took the last bandage 
from his head and gave him a looking-glass, 
he found that they had cut off all his luxury 
of hair—cropped it close, convict-wise. He 
felt as Samson must have felt when Delilah 
had finished with him. He fainted away at 
the sight. When he came to, the doctor ex- 
plained that his curls would have abundant 
time to grow back to fullest foliation before 
he left town. He became better at once. In 
time he grew well enough to ask questions. 
It was on one of those days that he felt that 
he had seen Miss Boynton in New York. Her 
confusion had confused him. Why should she 
deny so unimportant a fact? But his head 
ached too easily to be bothered with wonder- 
ing. He dismissed the problem. 

He loved the quiet of the house. Everything was done 
on tiptoe and said in whispers. But one afternoon, when 
he was able to sit up in a chair, his nurse began to show 
signs of agitation. She seemed always on the point of 
asking something and always checking herself. She 
fluttered like a nesting wren when the cat sleeps on a near 
window-ledge. Van Mieris was irritated watching her. 
At length he blurted out: 

“Please, please to say what it is you want?” 

“What do I want? What do I want?” she echoed. 
She always relapsed into an echo when she was uneasy. 

“Yes, you want to ask me something.”’ 

“What a wonderful intuition you have,”’ she murmured. 

“Tam a musician.” 

“Well, that’s it.” 

“What's what?” he snarled. 

“Why, I’m a musician, too.’’ 

“Accept, please, my sympathy. What else ails you?”’ 

“You see, I’m a singer. I sing in the church choir, and 
I have to sing a solo next Sabbath. Would you mind?” 

“T don’t mind what anybody does in 
church, so long as I don’t have to go.” 

““T mean would you mind my practicing 
my solo?” 

“Tt is your house—yes? Do you think 
that I have right or wish to forbid you? 
What do you think Iam?” 

*“A sick man, and a musician. 
two reasons for my uneasiness.” 

“Well, please practice all you want to. 
I have in my day heard too much bad 
singing to be hurt by anything you may 
do.” That was not exactly the most gal- 
lant way to put it, but he was too fretful 
to revise it. He went on with his supper 
of tame tea, cold chicken, hot biscuits and 
apple butter. As he nibbled and sipped 
he watched her out of the large eyes that 
had fascinated a princess or two and num- 
berless heiresses. But Miss Boynton was 
gaining a charm that no other woman had 
possessed for him. Of course she had the 
inestimable opportunity of nursing him 
and of stealing in upon a sick man’s 
wakening sentiments unawares, being a 
foster mother to him, and something 
more. Van Mieris realized this and tried 
to discount it. But it is hard to com- 
pute gratitude according to legal rates of 
interest. Miss Boynton was growing dan- 
gerously attractive to the violinist. There 
was an extra allurement about the risk of 
falling in love with a plain woman, after 
all the beauties he might have had. 


That’s 


He could see that to her, he himself wasa god dropped 
from the clouds, but he was used to such adoration. The 
funny thing was that the idol should begin to inspect a 
worshiper so scantily dowered, to watch for her return to 
the shrine, and to be uncomfortable if she delayed. 

Knowing how sweet her heart was, how swift was the 
imagination of her sympathy, how ingenious her devices 
for his comfort, he wondered how she would sing. It 
seemed impossible that such an angelic soul should be 
anything but an angel of song. 

He had been a very long time without music. It had 
been so much his daily bread that he had thought he could 
never really long for it, but this unheard of fact had left 
him music-hungry. To hear a dear, sweet woman sing in 
the evening—that would sate his soul. He fretted for her 
to begin, and he was frankly vexed when there was a 
knock on the door and Mrs. Ruddy was admitted, es- 
pecially as Miss Boynton made her presence an excuse for 
absence. 

Mrs. Ruddy had been one of the passengers on the 
ex-express. Her right leg had been caught under a timber 
and crushed. The village doctor had seized the golden 
opportunity to indulge in a little surgical practice, and 
had made an amputation just below the knee. 

Mrs. Ruddy, who had been lodged in the same boarding- 
house at the railroad’s expense, came stumping into the 
room on crutches. She had visited the immovable Van 
Mieris before. To-night he greeted her with scant 
courtesy. She was plebeian and she was cockney. Her 
occasional dropping of an “‘h”’ worried him as if he were 
playing off the key. He himself was of Belgian origin, 
but he had spent so much of his life in England and 
America that he spoke the language with much effort at 
preciseness, not realizing his own blunders. 

“You are acquiring a great technique with those 
crutches,’ was the best greeting he could spare for Mrs. 
Ruddy. 

She did not seem to care much for the joke; and when 
Miss Boynton had gone she sank clumsily into a rocking- 
chair and began to sway back and forth violently. This 
exasperated Van Mlieris, who had never grown accli- 
mated to the seesaw school of furniture. ‘‘ Would you 
please not do that. It gives me a seasickness.”’ 

“‘Oh, I awsk your pardon.” 

She was so meek that he felt worse than before. 
sat so awkwardly rigid that he was soon snarling: 

“Oh, for Lord’s sake, rock, rock, rock!” 

She was too blue to be hurt by his petulance, but 
she let the chair nod to and fro like a sleepy cradle. 
She sat relaxed in quiet despair, till her crutches slipped 
from her listless hand and clattered to the floor. 

Van Mieris felt as if they had whacked him over the 
head, and he was about to voice his wrath when he noticed 
that she had begun to ery. From her unbeautiful eyelids 
awkward huge tears launched and went sliding down 
the ways of her furrowed cheeks. He wondered what 
plebeian woe was troubling her petty soul, and he asked 
with some patronage: 

“Well, well, what is your trouble now?” 

Of all the answers she might have given he least 
expected the one she gave. 

“Me ’eart is clean broke, that’s all. I’m just beginning 
to realize what it means, this haccident. It means that I 
shall never dance again—never dance again.”’ 

It was an almost amusing cause of grief coming from 
this wisp of a widow. He hardly repressed his indifference 
as he said: 

“Well, of course it’s too bad, but I should think you 
could do without dancing at’’—he was going to add ‘‘at 
your time of life,” but he was getting too well to be so 
savage. She understood the ellipsis, however, and she 
moaned: 

“You don’t understand. I’ve got two children to 
support, I’ave. And their education to provide for. And 
I’m a dancer by trade—that is, I was a dancer. ’Eaven 
knows w’at I’ll do now.” 

He stared at her in surprise. 

“Yes, and a good one. 
me, all right.” 

“Have I, Mrs. Ruddy?” 

“Me stage name is—was La Feufollet; that’s French 
for Will-o-th’-wisp.” 

This brought him bolt upright. 

“You are Feufollet!—You!”’ 
and he went on: “‘Is it possible! Why, you are the first 
stage woman IJ ever did love. You used to be a wonderful 
dancer—a dramatist of the dance. At that time I sent 
you a—I believe one calls it a ‘mash note’ here. I had 
nineteen years and I asked you to marry me.”’ 

She smiled a briny little smile: 

“What did I say when I answered it?” 

“You didn’t.” 

“Probably not. I was always pretty stryte. Me 
‘usband was the other member of our team—while he 
lived, and he was a good hand with his feet, was ’Arry.”’ 

“So you are Feufollet,” the musician mused. ‘ You 
inspired several of my earlier compositions, and often when 
I’ve played the violin before big audiences I’ve imagined 


She 


“So you were a dancer?” 
I was great. You’ve ’eard of 


He gasped. 
She nodded drearily, 
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that you were dancing before me, as you used to in London 
at the Alhambra.” : 

“The dear old Al’ambra! Yes, I used to dance there 
at the Al’ambra. I used to,’ she said, breathing heavily. 

He put out his hand and squeezed her arm hard. That 
reminded him of his own good luck. “ My fingers escaped 
by a miracle, thank God!” he said. ‘‘ What a pity you 
couldn’t have been spared, too. What a pity. Whata 
pity! And you will never dance again.” 

“This don’t look much like it, does it?” she said, waving 
a crutch with a flourish of bravado. 

A shroud of silence fell upon them. The little cockney 
sprite sat like a faded fairy, looking out into the thickening 
dusk. Fireflies were dancing in the liquid ebon of the 
shadows. They were no lighter in the air than she had 
been. She squeezed her forehead with her hand and 
then shook the tears from her fingers as she smiled, and 
gave back the pressure of his sympathetic hand. 

“We artists understand each other, don’t we?” 

He nodded with no sense of superiority now. In her 
day she had danced in a way that won her the artists’ last 
word of praise—‘‘artist.”’ 

“So you used to write music to me,” she said. “I was 
painted, too, by some of the big fellows, and there was a 
poet wrote about me. They said that he had quite a nyme 
—(name among those who read such things). Our press 
agent used it a lot. It was a sonnet, I think—or a heppic 
or somethink. It began: 


“Fair Feujollet, more softly fall your feet 
Than moonbeams through the maples swaying sweet. 
Oh, you might rest on a lilac’s lightest limb 
Nor ever shake it, 
And pirouette on a bubble’ s frothy brim 
And never break it.” 


There is always an almost soothing poetry in regret at 
twilight. The twilight seems to gather us in and cloak us 
round like a great, soft shawl laid upon chilled shoulders. 

There seemed to be a personal compassion in the hush 
of the gloaming for the sacrifice demanded of the plain, 
little, crippled woman who would never more put on her 
spangled glory and flit elflike through a calcium paradise. 

“T shall never dance again,” she grieved. 

It was like a line from some venerable elegy. 

Then with a galling unfitness from somewhere below 
came the sound of a woman hammering a trashy prelude 
from a piano whose every tone was thin and plebeian, 
cockney. The piano was bad enough, but when a badly- 
trained voice was superimposed upon it it set the violin- 
ist’s teeth on edge. 

Even the dancer, who was not exigent in musical mat- 
ters, had heard enough to realize how bad was this. 

“My word, what a caterwaul! Whoever do you sup- 
pose it is?” Van Mieris made no answer. Mrs. Ruddy 
answered her: own question. ‘‘It’s Miss Boynton! 
Sounds as if she was garglin’ her throat with somethink 
bitter.” 

The poetry in the room was banished, and now Mrs. 
Ruddy began to rock noisily and fast without Van Mieris 
objecting. 

The song came up from below like an odor of cabbages 
and onions creeping through a house. The music was a 
cheap and popular Sunday ballad with a vulgar lilt and 
a brass band swing, thinly disguised by trite religious senti- 
mentality interlarded with “‘ Hosannas”’ and “‘ Jerusalems.”’ 
Van Mieris had no sense of humor to carry him through 
such a situation. When music was good it was very, very 
good, and when it was bad it was horrid. This music 
was so horrid that even Mrs. Ruddy moralized: 

“Tf I went to Haven and had to listen to such things 
I’d wear earmuffs every Sunday.” 

The rendition was worse than the music, and one hates to 
see even a criminal mangled by the executioner. Van 
Mieris knew Miss Boynton to be a gentle-fingered minis- 
trant, whose heart was as soft as her touch was gentle. 
Yet here she was bastinadoing a helpless piano. 

“Tt is droll to me,” he philosophized, ‘how cruel is a 
woman usually to a musical instrument. Rather would I 
whip a horse or a child than beat anything so human as 
a violin or a piano. But a good woman who could not 
strike a wolfhound with a glove will club a piano almost 
to death. It is only the men who are strong enough to 
play softly.” 

Mrs. Ruddy had been too deeply versed in music-hall 
music to feel the solemnity of the slaughter. Her comment 
was: 

“She has a great technique for eplieine kindling, eh?” 

Mrs. Ruddy did not know what sharp medicine that 
was to Van Mieris. In him it was destroying an illusion, 
doing a hope to death. He had felt himself slipping into 
the quicksands of love for a plain woman. To love a plain 
woman who sang so execrably — that would be the very 
sarcasm of fate. In his experience of life there was some- 
thing so ironic about it that it looked inevitable. 

He sat in silent misery while Mrs. Ruddy forgot her 
own tragedy before this howling farce. 

“Ouch, but that last was a sour note,” 
particularly false tone ramped up the stairs. 


she cried, asa 
**Sounds like 


August 8, I 


some of the talent you ’ear in vaudvil on amachoor n 
If that was in New York you’d ’ear the whole au 
’ollerin’: ‘Get the ’ook, get the ’ook !’” 7 

The significance of it was more grave to Van Mieri 
It took on a moral import. It involved the old rid 
genius and character. ; 

“Tsn’t it amazing that so good a woman could be so ba 
a singer? I have known such devils to sing like a7 
The opposite must be possible, I suppose.’ 

Suddenly he started as if an electric charge had shall 
him. ‘I wonder if—I wonder if ” Then Tig ee 
lapsed into silence. 

Mrs. Ruddy waited a long while for him to go on i, 
she said: ¥ 

“You wonder if what, Mr. Van Mieris?”’ 4 

“‘T wonder if it should be possible that Miss 5 
might be the woman who once in New York y 

Then he realized that he was giving voice to treasonab 
thoughts against one who had befriended him and wh 
he nearly loved. He decided not to go on, but h 
aroused Mrs. Ruddy’s curiosity, and she nagged 2 
till it seemed better to tell the worst, lest she should thir 
it still worse. He began reluctantly. , 

“Tt was the only time I ever did hear a woman hi 
in America. And it was at the Metropolitan Opera 
—at one of the Sunday night concerts, you know. 
played a solo—that old hippity-hop thing of Mende 
sohn’s, and there was a soprano—her first appearan 
stood in the wings and watched her. Her dress did 
very well, two or three eyes were on the wrong hook 
she was scared to death. I knew from the way she 
and held her head and chest and music that she coulll 
sing really well, but I never dreamed that she could y 
so terrible.” a 

“And ’owever did she get into the Meetropolitan Ope 
*Ouse?” Mrs. Ruddy demanded. a 

“Some strange things get into that place.” a 

“I danced there once at a benefit meself,”’ said Ms 
Ruddy. ‘I was a great it, too.” 4 

“Of course you were,’’ Van Mieris admitted. We 
this woman had picked out Gounod’s Plus grand dans s« 
obscurité from The Queen of Sheba, that old wa 
that all the great sopranos had hacked to death. 
this lady broke out in her first phrase the conductor 
dropped his baton. I could watch his face from w 
stood. He seemed to be saying: ‘Is this the Metro 
Opera House, or the violent ward at Bloomingdale?” 
there he was, and escape he could not. As she warms 
the woman begins to emit sounds that grew less a 
like notes and more and more like war-whoops. Theaud 
ence begins to wonder; people look at each other as mut 
as to say, ‘Can I believe my ears? Did you hear what sI 
did? Please to pinch me and see if I am awake!’” 

“My word!’ exclaimed Mrs. Ruddy, “and 
Meetropolitan, of all places!” 

Van Mieris pushed back from force of habit thel 
of the lock of hair that used to fall over his eyes when | 
was excited. The lock had not grown out again, but 
habit was there. 

“The worst was,’’ he said, “‘that she made all th 
tures and all the faces, as if she should be a great 
She made everything but the right sound. Such g 
expression—such a gesture like a queen, and then 
like one who pulls a cork out of a bottle.” 

“‘T know their ways,” parenthesized Mrs. Ruddy 
wiggle up and up, and then pop off suddent, like a 
rocket. And everybody feels like dodgin’ the stick. 

Van Mieris hurried on in double haste to esca 
the memory and from the obstinate music th 
evoked it. 

“Ina few moments a woman giggles aloud. Ama 
then the whole house shakes, like the grass when a 
iscoming. The stage hands come crowding into th 
and look out till I am almost pushed on to the stag: 
conductor, his face is like a red-hot stove with an 
shame, and his collar isa wet rag. But still he bea 
while some of the musicians act like silly schoolgir 
the teacher is going to sit on a bended pin. The 
cannot pucker his lips; so he does not play. All is} 
comic panic; never did I see such a sight in such a 

“My word!” gasped Mrs. Ruddy. 

“Then a hissing begins to make itself heard. 
the tender-hearted people begin to hiss to quiet the 
hearted ones who are laughing. Then the hard- 
ones begin to hiss to quiet the singer. But that not in 
do till the bitter end is arrived. Her last cadenza i 
fighting cats falling off a high building. Her fin 
note is like a circus calliope when the steam g 
and for the finishing touch her voice breaks. 

“The singer she walks off the stage and house 
yell of joy and delight. Back the poor thing com 
bows and bows, and the laughing is a tornado. Ne 
I—never did anybody—see such a scene anywhere 1 
world.” : 

He sank back exhausted from his reénactment 
incident, and Miss Boynton from below sent up 
of ‘‘Hosannas!”’ that must have caused acute d 
they reached their destination. ; 


} 


: 


yuddy’s guilty chair. She asked: 


“a 
| “My word!” commented Mrs. Ruddy, ‘and that 
appened inthe Meetropolitan where I danced once! What 
lid you say was the lady’s stage name?” 

“J didn’t say,” said Van Mieris, mopping his hot brow. 
‘I don’t remember.”’ 

© And you think Miss Boynton was the guilty party?” 
“No, I don’t,” snapped Van Mieris. “Of course I 


‘on’t. 

But Mrs. Ruddy rocked on severely: 
“Miss Boynton must be her. There couldn’t be two 
uch voices on earth.” 

“No,” Van Mieris, convincing himself by brute force. 
Tt couldn’t have been. She said she had never been in 
Jew York. And she couldn’t tell a lie.” 
| “Couldn’t, eh?” sniffed Mrs. Ruddy. “‘A woman who 
ould sing like that is capable of anythink.” 

_And suddenly they knew that Miss Boynton was with 
hem. In the darkness that had smothered the room they 
elt a deeper shadow. Then they heard her in a speaking 
oice that seemed to have no kinship with 
he one she had been celebrating. 

“My goodness, haven’t youany light?” 
She gave a little laugh of true music, 
ndasshe found thelampand it illumined 
er figure yellowly it gave back her charm- 
ig self to Van Mieris’ possession. 

He wasspeechless as a thief caught with 
‘mind full of evil thoughts by a seraph. 
tut Miss Boynton was not content with 
jis silence or the anxious squeak of Mrs. 


“Well, what do you think of it?” 
/“Of what, Miss Grace?” He found 
imself calling her by her first- name for 
re first time. This touch of heart gave 
er new courage. 

| “Of my singing?” she insisted. 
| oe Oh.’ 
|“ Well—you don’t say anything.” 

“J was trying to find the right word,” 
2 said earnestly, and hated Mrs. Ruddy 
wr letting escape a little giggle which 
ne tried to disguise as a cough. 

\“Please tell me frankly what you 
lee Miss Boynton urged. “‘ Of course, 

te people here say I’m grand, but I 
iould really value the opinion of a trav- 
ed musician like you.” 

/Van Mieris paused on the brink, then 
yok the chilling plunge. : 

\““I—I agree with the people here.” 

“Really!” she cried. ‘‘Honestly? Oh, 
m so glad, so glad. You don’t know 
dW you encourage me. Of course, I’m 
1 out of practice. I haven’t sung for 
ive and days, and besides, my throat is 
little rough. Ahem! Ahem!” 

‘Van Mieris noted the little coughs 
hich no singer is honest enough not to 
dd for good measure. He saw that Miss 
ynton was as well satisfied with her 
vice as so meek a character could be 
ie anything of her own. It made his’ 
cape the easier and therefore the more 
‘eaking. 

Music had been his religion—his only 
lligion. He had fretted little over infrac- 
ons of the ten commandments on his 
(vn part, and when other people’s morals 
ipsed from the true pitch he felt it to be 
ime of his business. But other people’s 
jusical salvation and sanctity were solemn matters to 
lm. He was a priest to his art. : 

‘He had made it his creed always to tell persons who 
tked or invited his musical criticism just what he 
fought. His frankness won him more enemies than 
‘nyerts, but he was sustained by a lofty sense of ortho- 
oxy. 

Yet here he was forswearing his artistic credo to praise 
nae spinster who was musically an unredeemed 

gan. The problems began to ferment within him, 
\iether it were his true duty as a grateful man to tell her 
lw bad she was, or to spare her feelings; to perjure him- 
‘if like a gentleman, or to annihilate her like an artist. 

But her pitiful thirst for his praise kept him ladling out 
<mpliments till he took refuge in a weak ruse: ‘‘My 
lad begins to bother me some more; I am afraid I 

Il have to be sleeping.” 

Immediately Miss Boynton’s whole thought of self was 
literated in a rush of tenderness for him. Her voice was 
rich with compassion, her hands so soothing about his 

w that she made a high art out of the office of nurse. 
» was glad he had lied to her. He felt that the truth 
uld have been inhuman, impossible. 

The next morning opened upon the world with the 
psody of a pastoral symphony. The earth was alive 
Vth sudden spring, already scented with flowers not yet 
of the sod. The breeze flowed in through the window 
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in a high tide and fairly lifted and swept Van Mieris out 
of doors. 

Silver day followed silver day until he found himself 
taking longer and longer walks, always with Miss Boynton. 
Mrs. Ruddy took little pleasure in these strolls; she who 
had gone about as if shod with wings could find no comfort 
in the alternate jab of crutch after crutch. She made 
various forays, but always gave up and turned back to sit 
on the porch, rocking eternally and regretting. 

Van Mieris found Miss Boynton blooming like the in- 
coming season. The people they passed looked at her with 
such friendship as they spoke that he realized her impor- 
tance to this town. She went along the streets like 
music, Now and then a girl child would come up and take 
her hand and sidle shyly along with them, but when Van 
Mieris made some advance toward friendship the wild 
thing would take fright and dart away. Now and then a 
shabby-hatted boy would run up to her and proffer her a 
bundle of first flowers in a freckle-spattered hand, and 
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when she thanked him would snicker and choke and 
burrow in the ground with his little big toe. Towel- 
turbaned women shaking rugs from windows found time 
amid the throes of spring house-cleaning to call to Miss 
Boynton, and one leading citizen, undergoing the humilia- 
tion of beating a carpet, scraped the sweat from his dusty 
brow with a dusty thumb to shout Hello to her. 

Van Mieris found her an incessant wonder in her own 
domain. His mind pored over her like an intricate score 
in which some new beauty is forever rewarding study. He 
had nearly laughed aloud when she told him that she was 
a teacher by profession, her specialties being piano, voice, 
French, drawing and fancy stitching. As he learned 
how large a place she held in the Carthaginian social fabric 
he began almost to be humble toward her. 

She was a genius at listening. She never wearied of his 
talk of his life. She listened to his travels and his artistic 
wars as Desdemona to Othello’s. He told her of the call 
of the violin to his young soul and it reminded her of 
Samuel’s awakening by the Lord. He described the pains 
it took to learn the fingering and to keep the bow in the 
proper angles and planes, and he could see that she ached 
with sympathy. When he told her of some precocious 
victory, she gloried as if the success had been her own. 
When he told of some defeat, she was crushed with mother 


pity, as if the boy he was then were the son she had never - 


borne. The only angers he had ever known her to show 


were when he told of some of the harshnesses of critics at a 
time when they might have helped him. She flared as if 
che had seen a brute cowhiding a child. 

There was something penetratingly winsome in her 
responsiveness to Van Mieris. He had never had a heart 
affair like this. He had loved other women more, but he 
had never liked anybody else so well. He had been far 
more excited over others, but never before so comfortable. 
His life had been always nomad. When other children 
were playing in vacant lots, he had been playing to 
crowded houses. While they slept at home, tucked in by 
their mothers, he had been what somebody had called a 
‘folding Bedouin.” He flitted from hotel to hotel, ever- 
lastingly atransient. It was hard to say which were worse — 
the good hotels of the cities or the bad hotels of the towns. 
All were alike in one vital thing, homelessness. He had 
always hated selecting his meals from crowded menu 
cards where there was everything and yet nothing. 
Victual, victual everywhere, and nothing fit to eat. He 
loved the plain fare of Widow Baldwin's 
boarding-house, because he escaped the 
irk of choice. Heate what was put before 
him, and never discovered that she always 
served corned beef on Mondays, mutton 
on Tuesdays, roast beef on Wednesdays, 
veal on Thursdays, fish on Fridays, roast 
beef on Saturdays, and on Sundays 
chicken or turkey, ice cream and pie. 

And so his week drifted to its day of 
chicken and church. And this time Miss 
Boynton urged him to come to hear her 
sing. Mrs. Ruddy was asked, because 
she could not be left unasked. She 
accepted with the same curiosity which 
would have taken her to an aquarium. 

A strange light dozed in the imitation 
stained-glass windows over the quaint 
people doubly rural in their obsolete 
finery. The bonnets of the women and 
the store clothes of the men amused 
Mrs. Ruddy till her whispers and titters 
were hushed by the stern looks from the 
neighboring pews. 

Van Mieris loved it all—till the first 
hymn. It was one of Moody and Sankey’s 
most moody-and-sankey tunes. The 
congregation straggled through it likea 
herd of mooing cows sauntering home at 
dusk. And he groaned to Mrs. Ruddy: 


“The lowing herds wind slowly off the key.” 


The congregation was divided into three 
equal factions: the conservatives who 
kept piously a bar behind, the progressives 
who kept a bar ahead, and those who 
chanced to fall between and coincide with 
the squealing melodeon. 

Then came the prayer, which filled 
Van Mieris with fatigue by its inordinate 
length and with wonderment at the sub- 
jects about which the pastor felt called 
upon to inform the Lord, who might have 
been supposed to know them already. 

During the collection Miss Boynton 
sang her solo to the accompaniment of 
jingling coin. Her own piano had been 
out of tune, but it was better than the 
melodeon, whose reeds were badly voiced 
and frayed. The organist blandly pulled 
out all the stops, deaf to the shrieking 
discords they compelled. 

As Miss Boynton rose behind a little hedge of flowers 
and stood waiting for the prelude to be finished, Van 
Mieris felt his heart surge toward her. 

She reminded him of the ‘‘ Marie” of Gottschall’s poem 
which he himself had set to music, as had almost every 
other composer. He felt like the wanderer who, seeing 
Marie among her flowers, lifts his hat in silent benediction. 


Thou art thyself a very prayer— 
So pure, so good, so fair. 


He felt in his heart the same cry, ‘“‘Oh, may no tempest 
break thy flowers, nor yet thy heart, Marie.” He thought 
of the scene in the Metropolitan and wondered if it could 
have been her heart that had broken before the tempest 
of public ridicule. He looked at her serene, contented face 
and found no scar of such a tragedy. He was conyinced 
that she was not the woman he had seen confronting that 
crowded arena with its jeers and its hilarious ‘‘ Thumbs 
down!”’ for the martyr. 

And then she sang. If only she had not sung! It was 
worse than ever before. It was like sprinkling vinegar 
on the milk of human kindness. When she sat down, Mrs. 
Ruddy nudged him with her bony little elbow and whis- 

ered: 
3 “Why couldn’t they ’ave hamputated her voice and 
left me me leg?” 
(Continued on Page 22) 


At the Little 
Patch of Blue Sky 


VI 


S THE line emerged from the jute-mill 9009, who 
A had placed himself at its head, was called out by 
Jennings and taken to the office of the captain of 
the yard. It was the same room in the centre of which he 
had stood on his first day, six months before, following 
the sputtering pen of the smiling clerk as it wrote his 
history in an entry of five spaces across the lined page of 
the book. He now sat on a bench by the door, watching 
and listening. 

The four jute-mill guards were all there; three of them 
talked in an undertone about the captain’s flat-topped 
desk, but Jennings, though in the group, was silent, toying 
with the file-knife which lay on the desk. No. 9009 scanned 
the weapon; it held a fascination to him. He noted its 
weight. One could hack or stab with it. It would splita 
skull or sever arib. And the red-striped convict had been 
able to get a file and manufacture this thing. And hide it 
till ready. A man could do many things under the noses 
oftheguards. Ifhe didn’t have his ‘‘copper” to look out for. 

No. 9009 drew his eyes from the knife. In a corner 
of the room, tilted back in his chair, sat the trusty who 
six months before had taken his picture, with that of the 
garroter, now dead, and that of the murderer, whom he 
never saw. The man had not changed. His striped gar- 
ments, tailored almost to dandiness, were carefully 
pressed; his patent-leather shoes shone; his linen collar 
was spotless; in his tie was a pearl scarfpin. And his 
shiny black hair was parted foppishly in two bangs that 
descended upon the low and livid forehead. 

A door swung open and the captain entered. 
trusty met him at the desk and began speaking. 

He spoke in an undertone, deferentially but persua- 
sively. As he bent his head, passing his tongue between 
his thin lips, his hazel eyes shifted, showing green lights. 
He held a cigar between his long, white fingers; now and 
then he flicked off the ashes nervously. 

The blue-clad captain was shaking his head as he lis- 
tened, and a frown, cutting the narrow space between his 
shaggy brows, told of worry. He was built on square lines, 
and his jaw was heavy, but he showed now no decision in 
his manner. It was the thin-faced trusty who was decid- 
ing through the persuasive hiss of his whispering. Frag- 
ments of sentences reached 9009. They were discussing 
the punishment of some convict, some convict other than 
himself. 

“Dangerous man—these two breaks, remember—not 
broken,” in detached hissing bits from the trusty, whose 
eyes flickered green. 

Then the subdued but big, growling voice of the captain: 
“A long talk with him—talked right—willing to be a good 
dog—two years’ solitary—broken now.” 

Again the detached hisses: ‘““Yes, but—remember— 
bad one—more.”’ 

The whispering sunk still lower; an assurance was 
coming into the trusty’s manner. The captain’s head 
dropped in assent. He had evidently yielded. But the 
perplexed frown was still on his forehead as now he turned 
to the guards. The trusty followed him. His white face 
was placid with satisfaction. A hot hate rose through 
9009. So that was the way they did it; that was the way 
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they sent a man to the solitary or to the whipping- 
post! Unconsciously, his eyes roved back to the 
knife, lying there, heavy, upon the desk. 

One after the other the jute-mill guards told their 
stories of the murder and of the shooting to the captain, 
while he sat at his desk, listening closely. The trusty 
sat near him, making notes on a shorthand pad, his 
sharp, white face thrust avidly forward. The cap- 
tain listened in silence, drumming on the desk with 
his thick fingers. Once he picked up the file-knife 
and examined it. Occasionally a guard would halt at 
a sign from the trusty and would repeat some part of 
his statement. Each, as he finished, left the office, 
and finally it was Jennings’ turn to speak. He bent his 
face close to the captain’s and talked a long time. 
No. 9009 could not catch what he said, but once he 
saw the captain look up and glance sharply toward 
him. Then Jennings straightened up. He had fin- 
ished. Helooked into the captain’seyes. The captain 
nodded silently, a triple nod that told of understand- 
ing, agreement and promise. Jennings turned and 
went out. The case of 9009 had been decided. 

Suddenly 9009 found himself on his feet, and a voice 
he hardly recognized as his own was bellowing: ‘‘Say, 
don’t I get any say about this? Don’t I get any say?” 

The trusty, who was near the door, turned and threw 
back a glance half curious, half ironical, then went on, 
softly, on the balls of his feet, into an inner office. The 
captain did not look up; he sat drumming the desk with 
his thick fingers. But the scowl had deepened between his 
shaggy brows, and his eyes had become very small. No. 
9009 dropped back upon the bench; he gripped the edge 
and waited. And again, irresistibly, his eyes wandered to 
the file-knife, lying heavy on the desk. 

“Collins, come over here.’”’ The captain’s voice was 
quiet, but leaden. No.9009 rose slowly and came near, the 
desk between them. The captain took the file-knife and 
locked it in a drawer above his knees. Then he sat re- 
garding the convict in silence. As he looked into the 
sombre eyes of the captain and at the scowl between his 
shaggy brows, 9009 let his head go back, stiffening his 
thick neck, and his under-jaw thrust itself slightly forward. 
He could not help it; the movement was a pure reflex, as 
unconscious as the threat-grimace of a dog meeting the 
growl of another dog. The captain watched the change, 
searching the hard face before him. Then he spoke, slowly, 
uttering each word with great distinctness. 

“You watched Japanese Tommy kill Thurston this 
afternoon, and you didn’t call a guard nor make a signal.” 
He paused. A twitch of pro- 
test rose from 9009’s feet along 
his whole body. But it had 
not time to find voice; the 
captain was speaking again 
with his heavy pounding inflec- 
tion: “‘And a month ago you 
heard Smith and Boone saw 
their bars—you heard ’em for 
weeks—and yousaid nothing.” 

No. 9009 sickened. He felt 
as if a great net had fallen 
about him, over his head, 
around his arms. They had 
known this all the time! They 
had known it and had kept it 
all this time, waiting for their 
good chance. He continued 
staring at the captain, eye to 
eye, silently, but a little haze 
of sweat, like the film on the 
window-pane of aheatedroom, 
was coming upon his forehead. 

““Wilson!’’ the captain 
called out without moving. 

The trusty came from the 
inner office. His tongue passed 
between his thin lips, catlike. 
“Get me number eight key,” 
said the captain. 

“T know you like a book,” 
the captain went on, almost 
indifferently, to 9009; ‘I’ve 
handled the likes of you for 
years, and’’—he paused 
thoughtfully—‘‘I generally 
manage to break you fellows.” 
He glanced up sharply at 9009 
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and, without looking, took a heavy key from Wilson 
who had come with it behind him; then went on 
pointing at the key with his index finger: ‘“‘ You come her 
thinkin’ you were bigger than the guards; and we’ve | 
you from the start, and watched you. You're the ie 
generally manages to lose your ‘copper’’’—9009 wen) 
yellow. The captain rose and stood still a moment, 
“You ought to lose it for this affair,’ he went on—! 
swallowed hard—‘‘but I’m going to give you one al 
chance; I'll give you a taste of what we have for you 
men.’ He weighed upon the last three words h 
with ponderous sarcasm, but this was lost on 9009. 4 
taking a big gulp of relief. ‘Come on,’’ said the captain, 
They went, without a word, across the yard to me 
the cell-houses, and down a flight of stairs to the base. 
ment. The captain stopped before a heavy door oa 
studded with spikes, and signed to a trusty who met hin 
there. The man swung open the outdoor of oak and ther 
an inner door of smooth steel. No. 9009 entered. The doo: 
creaked shut behind him; the outer door slammed; hi 
heard a bolt fall. And there was no longer sound or sight. 
He stood on a steel floor in darkness. This darkr 
was absolute. It seemed to have weight, to press dow: 
upon him. It smothered. And there was no sound. I. 
was as though he were buried deeply with tons and tons 0 
silent earth upon him. He stood still a long momen) 
while this feeling enwrapped him slowly; then. he steppe! 
forward on tiptoe, reaching with hands before him, till hy 
touched a wall. It was of steel, and he ran his fingers ove | 
rivets. Face to this wall he moved to the right, struck: 
corner, then another wall; another corner, another wall) 
another corner, another wall; a fourth corner, and th 
wall from which he had started. But missing his tale h. 
went about a fifth corner, counting it as the fourth, had: 
vague sense of mistake, and then, suddenly, a dizzines 
made him sway on his legs. He had lost his bearings; i| 
was as if the whole world had revolved several times. 
Controlling the sickness within him he went around th 
cell several times, eyes shut, groping carefully; and at last. 
like a blessing, there came to his finger-tips the feel of th 
joining of the door-edge; and the world, swinging, read 
justed itself; and again, in his head, like a reassurance} 
he held the picture of the prison. Preserving this care) 
fully, he dropped to his hands and knees and erawled ove 
the floor. It stretched, smooth, without a wrinkle, 
tween the four smooth walls; there was on it nothing, no 
a stool, not a blanket— nothing. | 
He stood up in the centre. There oozed to him not 1 
drop of light; above his head, cold eddies of air passed lik 
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 yague beings. A desire was growing upon him—a desire 
Ttent upon the floor and walls, to hammer and to shout. 
4 _ To resist it he sat upon the floor; it was cold and very 
ard. He tried to lie down and relax himself to patience. 
He began to wonder how long he had been here. He did 
_ not know if it was an hour or a minute. 
| He tried talking to himself. A timidity, a diffidence 
oh verwhelmed him as he heard this voice, sounding strange 
~tohim. Heclosed his lips. But, in a little while, he heard 
himself again speaking aloud, and he was cursing. Accord- 
ing to the legends of prison-life, this is a sign of coming 
Lamsity: so, crouching in the centre of the walled-in 


darkness, he occupied his mind by counting his “‘ copper.’’” 


a He reduced to days his sentence; then to days his 
_ “eopper”’; then to days his sentence minus his “copper’’; 
‘then to days his sentence minus his ‘‘copper’’ minus the 
days already served. He did this many times by different 
_ processes. 
_ Butinsensibly he passed from this, and a vision came to 
him As he crouched there in the centre of this cubical, 
compressed blackness, he saw suddenly the 
_ eaptain’s flat-topped desk and the knife upon 
it. He saw this sharply—its gray color, 
spotted with brown stain, its heavy back, 
_ with the file-rasp still upon it, the keen blade, 
_ the needle-like point; he could feel its weight, 
its well-balanced weight, that admitted of 
_ eracking a skull or carving out a rib. 
__ Then he saw the red-striped convict spring 
upon the garroter leapfrog fashion and entwine 
his legs about his neck while the knife went 
_upand down with a pumping movement. He 
‘saw his nostrils, breathing joy as he stabbed, 
stabbed again, stabbed, stabbed; his eyes 
blazing joy. And he saw him lying on his 
back, his legs still entwined, looking up with 
his white face, now full of peace and of 
satiety —— 
When, the next morning after breakfast, the 
_ captain of the yard saw 9009 emerge from the 
_ dungeon, he noted that the convict’s eyes were 
bloodshot, and that heavy lines had sprung, 
_ overnight, from the ends of the nostrils to the 
corners of the mouth. 
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3 ISTEN!” Ashock-headed, square-bodied, 
little safe-cracker, called ‘‘Shorty”’ 
Hayes, and doing fifty years, admonished 9009 
in the subtle language of those who are watched. 
The two sat on a board, suspended by ropes 
from the roof, far above the ground, painting 
the wall. They had been working all day and 
had arrived to the space immediately below the 
windows of the office of the captain of the yard. 
“Shorty ”’ did not speak aloud. He did not 
use his tongue at all. He talked with his 
eyes—a single sharp shifting of the eyeballs 
and a flash of light from them, both shift and 
light-flash moving toward the window, slightly 
ajar just above their heads. 
It was Jennings who was talking within the 
| office. His voice suddenly had gone to a lower 
jkey. ‘Things are moving,” he said quietly. 
| There was the creak of an office-chair turn- 
jing in its socket; then the subdued but big, 
growling voice of the captain. 


“Good. Will it come through?” 
The voice of Jennings came back with me- 
_ tallie positiveness. 

_ “Yes—four of them are framing. Inside 

of a month that fool Miller will be giving 

away his clothes again and telling his friends 
_ he’s going to be paroled. There’ll like enough 

be a dozen of them in it by that time * 
_ “Can we handle it?” The captain’s voice was anxious. 
Leave that tome. One of the four ismy man. How’s 
e warden?”’ 

‘The governor is just aching for a chance to gét at him. 
u work that, and he’s done for. And there'll be 
thing for you and me % 

t then the trusty in charge called 9009 and the safe- 
a ker down for dinner, and 9009 heardnothingmore. He 
; was not interested, anyway. He wasstill keeping to him- 
self with savage determination and hugging his “copper.” 
. In that alone was he interested, in that and a subtle 
' combat going on between himself and the whole prison. 

i He had become—he saw this plainly—the butt of a 

Series of petty persecutions which he ascribed to Jennings. 
_| This painting was one of them. The turpentine made him 
| deathly sick, yet he was kept at it for a straight three 
_| Weeks. He was often given the more loathsome prison 
work, At meals, if a convict within ten places from him 
_ broke the rule by talking, it was he, 9009, who was 
_| aceused and punished by being deprived of his next meal. 

i = the jute-mill Jennings tormented him subtly. He 

| plant himself behind 9009, boring into his back 
his hard eyes, while the convict fought, under these 


conditions, to keep his attention rigid upon the machine, 
with its ceaseless exactions. 

What had happened was this. From the first Jennings 
had decided that 9009 was a ‘‘bad one.’”’ He had sowed 
this belief into the mind of the captain of the yard. The 
captain had passed it on to the other guards. And the 
trusties had soon caught the hint. Jennings, the captain 
and the guards were engaged in ‘‘breaking’’ 9009; the 
trusties, catching with their infallible noses the desire of 
their protectors, were ceaselessly watching for 9009’s first 
stumble, counting up already the Judas reward that 
would come of it. But 9009 did not understand all this. 
He knew only, vaguely, that he was being attacked, and 
that he must not strike back. 

Depriving him of his sunlight was the worst. 

Every alternating Sunday the inmates of one of the cell- 
houses had two hours of recreation in the yard while those 
of the second cell-house were at chapel. 

For two of these alternating Sundays it had rained. 
When the third came 9009 was famished. It was sunny 


and a Flash of Light from Them 


in the yard; a soft breeze, laden with a scent of warm, wet 
earth and lush grass, was rolling languidly over the walls; 
it passed the chapel and carried to the cell-house the sound 
of women’s voices, singing. But the men in the cell-house 
did not listen. They stood at lock-step in the corridor, 
their feet shuffling on the concrete floor. The line was 
moving very slowly toward the outer door; at times a 
tremor as of impatience passed along its gray links. 

Jennings stood at the door of the cell-house. As each 
man slid forward to him he handed him a slip of paper, his 
pass. Without this pass no convict could stay in the yard. 
The sallow guard glanced coldly at each felon; occasion- 
ally his white-gray eyes roved back along the line. Once, 
as they settled upon 9009, they glinted; then the blurring 
film erept back over them. 

Finally 9009, now the head of the diminished line, was 
standing at the door, his eyes upon the ground, his right 
hand held up for the pass, and there was a weary hunger 
in his face. 

“Well?” said Jennings sharply. 

‘“‘My pass,” said 9009, his eyes on the ground, his hand 
still held out. 

‘“Go on,” said Jennings; ‘‘don’t be stopping the line.” 
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““My pass,” repeated 9009 doggedly; ‘‘ you didn’t give 
me no pass.” 

“You lie,’”’ said Jennings evenly; ‘‘how many passes 
do you want?” , 

No. 9009’s hand dropped; then rose again in mute 
begging gesture. 

““Move on,”’ Jennings ordered. 

The striped line surged forward, and 9009, forced 
through the door, passed out into the sunlit yard. 

It was warm; the sunshine was a golden downpour; 
the breeze, rolling languidly over the wall, fell into the 
yard heavy with the scent of wet earth and lush grass; 
a bee, afloat upon it, came buzzing from the outer world 
and thrice circled 9009 with its murmur, like a consolatory 
secret. And the earth, hard-beaten though it was by 
thousands of clumsy brogans, was springy underfoot, 
elastic as steel and concrete were not; and the dome 
above was high and blue, and away up at its apex was a 
little white cloud. When you looked up at the little white 
cloud it seemed to recede, farther and farther up and 
away; but when, after deceiving it by gazing 
at the ground for a time, you looked up at it 
again, there it was, back in the same place. 
Vaguely 9009 enjoyed all this; but all the 
time he was moving from group to group, 
trying to evade as long as possible the guard 
who had begun already to collect the passes. 

There was noise in the yard, the noise of 
men’s voices lifted unrestrained like the voices 
of boys in a schoolyard. The convicts had 
thrown themselves into play with violence. 

Two sides were busy ina ballgame. A ring 
of stripes-clad spectators pressed close about 
the home-plate where ‘‘Shorty,” the shock- 
headed, square-bodied little safe-cracker, was 
standing, swinging his bat in circles, bringing 
it down upon the plate resonantly. He was 
jeering the pitcher, a long, pale-faced sneak- 
thief, who, winding himself up ostentatiously 
for his delivery, looked in his stripes like a 
snake upright on its tail. And behind this 
one and to the right, a short, wiry pickpocket 
bent his body and straightened it nervously, 
and rubbed his thin-fingered hands together, 
watching the batter with ferret eyes. Behind 
the safe-cracker a tall, gaunt highwayman 
named Miller—he had been leader in several 
attempts to escape and had a mania for giv- 
ing away his clothes before such breaks— 
crouched .n his red stripes, eyes gleaming. 
Suddenly, the pitcher’s contorted body un- 
locked with a snap; the ball sped, white in the 
sunlight; the safe-cracker swung his bat with 
terrific force, wildly; the ball thumped into 
the broad mitt of the red-striped highwayman. 
“Strike one,”’ yelled the umpire, a stony-faced 
confidence-man. The crowd whooped. The 
safe-cracker spat in his hands, taking his bat 
with a new grip. The pickpocket threw a 
back handspring. 

In a corner, near the stone building where 
were the condemned and solitary cells, two 
bullet-headed burglars were shoving their 
hands into tattered boxing-gloves; without 
premonitory fiddling, they began slamming 
blows thick and fast into each other’s faces. 
Near them, men were pitching quoits, using 
horseshoes; they capered wildly as each horse- 
shoe rose high into the air, and shouted after 
it as if to direct its flight. 

All these men played without repression, 
with violence. And even those who merely 
walked, singly or in pairs, threw out their legs 
like horses just out of the stable. All save a 
few who paced stiffly with bowed heads, hands 
folded behind them—they were old-timers—and one or 
two who stood still or moved only to spasms of impulse, 
talking aloud to themselves—these had tempted madness 
by counting their days too often in the darkness of dun- 
geon or the drear of “solitary.” , 

‘“Where’s your pass?”’ 

No. 9009 started.. He had forgotten. 

“T got none,” he said sullenly to the guard at his elbow. 

“*Go in, then.” 

The guard spoke without passion or resentment, almost 
wearily. He waved his hand toward the cell-house. No. 
9009 went back to his cell. 

He went back to his cell and sat down on his three- 
legged stool. After a while, still seated, he began to slide 
the stool across the steel floor in little jumps, his eyes, 
meanwhile, turned upward attentively. When thus, in 
small tentative slides, he had covered the few square yards 
of the cell’s free area, he returned to a point near the 
centre, moved a fraction of an inch forward, then a still 
smaller fraction to the right, and was still, his big, clasped 
hands hanging loosely between his knees, his eyes turned 
upward. The posture emphasized the heaviness of his 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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He Stared Past Me as if I Had Been Quite Invisible 


II FIRST saw him on the platform just before my train 


pulled out from Sioux City to Aberdeen. He was a 

perfect mountain—an Alp, a Himalaya—of man. He 
must have been well toward seven feet tall; and so vast 
were his proportions that as he stooped to the window to 
buy his ticket he reminded me of a mastiff peering into a 
mouse’s hole. From a distance—one could scarcely take 
in the details at close range—I studied him as a remark- 
able specimen of the brawny Western farmer, whose score 
in any exhibition would be lowered by one fact only: 
lofty as his height was, he was getting too heavy for it. 

I had to go into the smoking-car to find a vacant seat, 
and there I could see but one. I had but just slipped into 
it when in came the Gargantuan farmer and sat down 
all over me, in a seemingly ruthless exercise of his un- 
doubted right to half the seat, and his unquestionable 
ability to appropriate as much more as his dimensions 
required. Falstaff with his page reminded himself of a 
sow that had overwhelmed all her litter save one: I felt 
like the last of the litter in process of smothering. And he 
was as ignorant of my existence, apparently, as could 
possibly be required by the comparison. 

He wore with bucolic negligence clothes of excellent 
quality. His hat was broad as a prairie. I have no idea 
where such hats are bought. I am sure I never saw one of 
such amplitude of brim on sale anywhere. It was of the 
finest felt, and had a band of heavy leather pressed into a 
design in bas-relief. A few dried alfalfa leaves had lodged 
in the angle between the crown and the brim, and clung 
there, even when he took the hat off to wipe his brow, thus 
giving me a view of the plateau of felt, which I should 
never have obtained otherwise. 

His face was enormous but not puffy; and the red vein- 
lets on the cheek and nose had acquired their varicosity by 
weathering rather than by indulgence. His hair was 
clipped short, as though he had had a complete job done 
as a measure of economizing time. He had a high beak of 
a nose, with rugged promontories of bone at the bridge 
like the shoulders of a hill; and his mouth was a huge but 
well-shaped feature, hard and inflexible like the mouth of 
a cave. 

His shirt was of blue flannel, clean and fine, and its soft 
roll collar fell away from his great muscular neck uncon- 
fined and undecorated by any sort of cravat. His tun ofa 
torso bulged roundly out in front of me like the sponson of 
a battleship. Stretched across the immense waistcoat 
was a round, spirally-fluted horsehair watchguard as big as 
a rope, with massive golden fastenings; and suspended 
from it was a golden steer made by some artificer who had 
followed Cellini afar off, if at all, and which gave the area, 
one must use geographical terms in describing the man, 
an auriferous and opulent appearance. 

His trousers were spotted with the stains of stables; and 
his huge boots, like barges, had similar discolorations 
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overlaying a bril- 
liant shine. He 
carried one of 
those heavy white 
sticks with which 
the drovers and dealers at the Sioux City stockyards poke 
the livestock and take the liberties accorded to prospective 
purchasers with pigs and bullocks. On the crook of this 
he rested his great hands, one piled upon the other, and 
stared, as if fascinated by them, at four soldiers returning 
from service in the Philippines, who had two seats turned 
together, and were making a gleeful function of their 
midday meal, startling the South Dakota atmosphere with 
the loud use of strange-sounding expressions in Tagalog 
and Spanish, and, with military brutality, laughing at 
the dying struggles of a fellow-man being slowly pressed 
to death under that human landslide. I resented their 
making light of such a subject. 

My oppressor stared at them with a grim and un- 
wavering gaze that finally seemed to put them out and set 
them ill at ease; for they became so quiet that we could 
hear noises other than theirs. Once in a while, however, 
they winked at me to show their appreciation of my 
agonies, and made remarks about the water-cure and the 
like, meant for my ears. My incubus seemed not to hear a 
word of this badinage. I wondered if he were not deaf, or 
a little wrong in his intellect. The train stopped at a little 
station just as I had become quite desperate, and two men 
sitting in front of us got off. With the superhuman strength 
of the last gasp I surged under my tormentor—and he 
noticed me. I verily believe that until that instant he had 
not known of my presence; he gave such a deliberate sort 
of start. 

““Eixcuse me!’’ said he. 
here—let me fix you!” 

He had already almost done so; but he meant well. 
He rose to take the vacated seat; but with a glance at the 
soldiers he threw the back over, turned his back to them 
and his face to me, and sat down. His ponderous feet like 
valises rested on each side of mine, his body filled the seat 
from arm toarm. Fora while, even after discovering me, 
he stared past me as if I had been quite invisible. I sawa 
beady perspiration on his brow as if he were under some 
great stress of feeling. It was getting uncanny. I 
understood now how the soldiers, now breaking- forth 
into riot again, had been suppressed by that stony re- 
gard. When he spoke, however, it was in commonplaces. 

““They’re lots of ’em 
comin’ back,” said he. 

A slow thrust of the bulky 
thumb over his shoulder 
indicated that he meant sol- 
diers. I nodded assent. A 
great many were returning 
just then. 

“Jack’s come back,”’ 
he; “quite a while.”’ 

His voice was in harmony 
with his physique—deep, 
heavy, rough. Raised in 
rage it might have matched 
the intonations ef Stentor, 
and terrified athousand foes; 
for it was a phenomenal 
voice. The rumble of the 
train was a piping treble 
compared with it. 

“You don’t know Jack, 
do yeh?” he asked. 

“T think not,” said I. 

“Course not,” he replied. 
“Fool question! An’ yit, he 
used to know most of you 
fellers.”’ 

I wondered just what he 
might mean by ‘“‘you fel- 
lows,” but he was silent 
again. 

“You don’t live near 
here,’’ he stated at last. 

“No,” said I. ‘Iam just 
passing through.” 

“Tf you lived in these 
parts,’’ said he, ‘‘you’d 
know him,” 

“T dare say,’”’ I replied. 
“Who is Jack?” 

I wasa little piqued at his 
rudeness; for he returned no 
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“Forgot they was any one 


said 
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“Is that All Right?” He Asked. 
“Is the Spellin’ All Right?” 


TRUE 


should have pronounced his case one of mental tr 
if his appearance had not been so purely physical, — 
took from a cigar-case a big, dark, massive cigar, 
house shape like himself, gave it to me and lighte 
twin of it. I thought myself entitled to repa 
for his maltreatment of me, and, seeing that it y 
good cigar, I took it. As for any further converse, I 
given that up, when there rumbled forth from him a 
oquy rather than a story. He appeared to have 
little perception of me as an auditor. I think now th 
must have been in great need of some one to who: 
might talk, and that his relations to those about him 
bade any outpouring of expression. He seemed all 
time in the attitude of repelling attack. He did not 
save as he applied the cigar to his lips or took it ay 
and his great voice rolled forth in subdued thunder, 

“‘T’ve got four sections of ground,” said he, “right 
the track. Show you the place when we 
through. Of course I’ve got a lot of other truck scatter 
around. Land at the right figger you've go’ 
buy—got to. But when I hadn’t but the f 
sections—one section overruns so they’s.a little o 
twenty-six hundred acres—I thought ’twas about 
checker f’r a man with three boys. One f’r e 
o’ them, an’ the home place f’r mother if anything h 
pened. Mother done jest as much to help gi 
start as I did. Plumb as much—if not mor 

“Tom an’ Wallace is good boys—none better. 
about as quick trust either of ’em to run the place 
trust myself.”’ ; 

There was a candid self-esteem in the word “abo 
and his emphasis on it. 

“T sent Wallace,’’ he resumed, “into a yard of feede 
Montana to pick out a trainload o’ tops with a brush 
paint-pot, an’ I couldn’t ’a’ got a hundred dollars 
deal if I’d spotted ’em myself. That’s goin’ 
f’r a kid not twenty-five. Wallace knows critters . 
f’r a boy mighty well. . . An’ tom 
a way of handlin’ land to get the last ten bushel of co! 
the acre that beats me with all my experience. . 
These colleges where they study them things do some go 
I s’pose; but it’s gumption, an’ not schoolin’, that 
boys like Tom an’ Wall 
. They’re all 

They’ day 
good anyhow.” 

I could feel an invi 
comparison between 1 
and Wallace, of who: 
spoke with such laud 
emphasis, and some one 
whom I suspected to be 
Jack who had come b 
from the Philippines; 
his next utterance pi 
this instinctive estima’ 
the situation to be cor 
He went on, slower 
before, with long pa 
which he seemed lost 
thought, and in son 
which I gave up, wi 
much regret, I confess, 
idea of ever hearing mor 
Jack or his brothers. 

‘‘Jack was al 
mother’s boy,” sai 
“Mother’s boyeuue 
you know howitis. . 
Make beds, an’ dust 
play the pianah, an’ 
after the flowers! . 
Wasn’t bigger’n nothin 
either. .«.  ~Gaal 
always thought, by 
rights. [remember 
mother wanted him to 
girl. . . She was on 
the square with the childrer 

. . but if any bo 
a shade the best of it 
where along the line, i 
BRERA 
guess Tom an’ Wallace 


vuth a hundred dollars an acre 


ioticeed; but maybe J ack got a leetle the soft side 0’ things 
rom. mother. Still, she’s al’ays been dumbed 

uare. . 

“T seen as soon as he got old enough to take holt, an’ 
jidn’t, that he wasn’t wuth a cuss. Never told 
nother, an’ never let on to the boys; but I could see he 
vas no good, Jack wasn’t. Some never owns up 
vhen it’s their own folks but what’s the use 
yin’? Hed to hev a swaller-tailed coat, an’ 
oined a ‘country club’ down to town—an’ him a-livin’ in 
he middle of a strip o’ country a mile wide an’ four long, 
all ourn 


-oin’ out in short pants to knock them little balls around 


hat cost fifty cents apiece. 


I didn’t let myself care much 
-bout it; but ‘country club!’”’ 
_ He had visualized for me the young fellow unfitted to 


js surroundings, designed on a scale smaller than the 
ons of Anak about him, deft in little things, finical in 


ae to git some money he’ d lost at this here club. 


iress, fond of the leisure and culture of the club, oppressed 
vith the roughnesses and vastnesses about his father’s 
farms, too tender for the wild winds and burning suns, 
vith nerves attuned to musie and art rather than to the 
‘rushing of obstacles and the defeat of tasks: and all the 
vyhile the image of ‘‘mother” brooded over him. 
\ll this was vividly in the picture—very vividly, 
considering the unskillful brush with which it had 
een limned—but just as it began to appeal to 
ae, Anak fell quiescent. 

_“T never thought he was anything wuss than 
vuthless,’’ he went on, at last, ‘till he come to 


| |. Thirty-seven dollars an’ fifty cents. 
|. . Gamblin’ I told him not by a 
arned sight; an’ he cried—cried like a baby. 
. . I’d’a’ seen him jugged ’fore I’d ’a’ give 
lim thirty-seven fifty of my good money lost 
hat way. -. Not me. Wallace 
ive him the money f’r his shotgun. Any 
hother—she al’ays knowed when Jack had one 
‘ his girl-cryin’ fits—she used to go up after Jack 
ome in them nights, an’ when he got asleep so 
e wouldn’t know it she’d go in an’ kiss him. 
_. . Watched and ketched her at it, but never 
bt on. . . . She run down bad—gittin’ up 
efore daylight an’ broke of her rest like that. 
. . I started in oncet to tell her he was no 
z but I jest couldn’t. Turned it off 
n a hoss by the name o’ Jack we had, an’ sold 
‘im to make good f’r twenty-five dollars less’n he 
tas wuth, ruther’n tell her what I started to. 
(3 She loved that wuthless boy, neighbor— 
here ain’t no use denyin’ it, she did love him.” 
| He paused a long while, either to ponder on the 
trange infatuation of ‘“‘mother”’ for “Jack” or 
My) allow me to digest his statement. A dog—one 
{ the shagey brown enthusiasts that chase trains 
-ran along by the cars until distanced, and then 
rent back wagging his tail as if he had expelled 
rom the neighborhood some noxious trespasser — 
s he may have conceived himself to have done. 
ee watched him with great apparent interest. 
“Collie,” said he, at last. ‘Know anything 
i eatiies? Funny dogs! Lick one of ’em oncet 
n’ he’s never no good any more. . . . All 
jind o’ shruvle up by lickin’ they’re that tender- 
farted. . . . Five year ago this fall Tom 
piled a fifty-dollar pedigreed collie by jest slap- 
in’ his ears an’ jawin’ him. . Some crit- 
ers is like that Jack was!” 
| He faltered here, and then flamed out into 
‘ugnacity, squaring his huge jaw as if I had 
ccused him—as I did in my heart, I suspect. 
“But the dog,” he rumbled, “was wuth somethin’— 
ack never was. . . Cryin’ around f’r thirty-seven 
fty! . . . Talkin’ o’ debts o’ honor! That 
howed me plain enough he wasn’t wuth botherin’ with. 
Got his mother to come an’ ask f’r an allowance 
’ money—so much a month. Ever hear of such 
thing? An’ him not turnin’ his hand to a lick of work 
xcept around the house helpin’ mother. . Tom 
n’ Wallace hed quite a little start in livestock by this 
ime, an’ money in bank. Jack hed the same lay, 
vut he fooled his away — fooled it away. Broke 
at all the time, an’ wantin’ an allowance. 
“other said the young sprouts at the club had allowances 
_. . an’ he read in books that laid around the house 
bout fellers in England an’ them places havin’ allowances 
'n’ debts of honor. . Mother seemed to think one 
vhile that we was well enough off so we could let Jack live 
ike the fellers in the books. . . . He lived more in 
hem books than he did in South Dakoty, an’ talked book 
ngo. . Mother soon see she was wrong. 
he was some hurt b’cause I talked to the neighbors about 
jack bein’ plumb no good. . . . I don’t know who 
oldher. . . . I didn’t want the neighbors to think 
was fooled by him. . . I never said nothing to 
other, though. She couldn’t f’rgit thet he was 
er boy, an’ she kep’ on lovin’ him, Nobody 
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orto blame her much f’r that, no matter what he done. 

. . You know how it is with women. 

“One time purty soon after the thirty-seven fifty deal a 
bad check f’r two hundred come into my bundle o’ can- 
celed vouchers at the bank, an’ I knowed in a minute 
who'd done it. Jack had been walkin’ the floor 
nights f’r quite a spell, an’ his eyes looked like a heifer’s 
that’s lost her calf. . He hed a sweetheart in 
town. Gal from the East big an’ dark 
an’ strong enough to take Jack up an’ spank him. ree 
It was her brother Jack had lost the money to. Jack jest 
wrote my name on a check—never tried to imitate my 
fist much—an’ the bank paid it. When I come 
home a-lookin’ the way a man does that’s been done that 
way by a boy o’ his’n, mother told me Jack was gone an’ 
handed me a letter he left f’r me. . I never read 
it. . . . Went out to the barn so mother wouldn’t see 
me, an’ tore it up. I'd ’a’ been damned before 
I’d’a’ read it!” 

He gloomed out over my head in an expressionless way 
that aroused all the curiosity I am capable of feeling as to 
the actual workings of another’s mind. He seemed to be 
under the impression that he had said a great many things 


He Balanced Himself as if with Difficulty, and—Saluted 


in the pause that ensued; or he regarded my understand- 
ing as of small importance; for he recommenced at a 
point far advanced in his narrative. 

“____N’ finely,’’ said he, very calmly, ‘‘ we thought she 
was goin’ to die. I asked the doctor what we could do, 
an’ he told me what. Knowed all the boys since 
he helped ’em into the world, you know—a friend more’n a 
doctor—an’ he allowed it was Jack she was pinin’ f’r. So 
I goes to her, a-layin’ in bed as white as a sheet, an’ I says, 
‘Mother, if they’s anything you want, you can hev it, 
if it’s on earth, no matter how no-account I think it is!’ 

A feller makes a dumb fool of himself such times, 


“neighbor; but mother was good goods when we was poor 


an’ young—any one of the neighbors can swear to that. 
She looks up at me an’ whispers low 
. ‘Go an’ find him!’ . An’ I went. 

ve ‘T knowed purty nigh where to look. I went to Chicago. 
He’d dropped clean down to the bottom, neighbor. 

Playin’ a pianah f’r his board an’ lodgin’ an’ 
beer ; in in a beer hall.” 

I was quite sure, he paused so long, that he had told all 
he had to narrate of this history of the boy who could not 
stand punishment, and was so much like a collie; and 
I knew from the manner in which he had lapsed into 
silence, more than from what he had said, what a dark 
passage it was. 
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“Well,” he resumed finally, ‘‘I hed my hands spread 
to strangle him right there. I could ‘a’ done it all 
right—he was that peaked an’ little. He wouldn’t 
’a’ weighed more’n a hundred an’ fifty—an’ my son! 

I could ’a’ squshed the life out of him with my 
hands—an’ it was all right if I hed. . You bet it 
was! . Not that I cared f’r the two hundred 
dollars. I could spare that all right. I’ll lose that much 
on a fair proposition any time. But to take that 
thing back to mother from where I picked it up 
from! 

“‘Treckon I was ruther more gentle with Jack goin’ home 
than I ever was before. I hed to be. They was 
no way out of it except to be easy with him—’r lam the life 
out of himan’ take himhomeonacot . . . an’mother 
needed him in runnin’ order. So I got him clothes, an’ had 
him bathed, an’ he got shaved as he used to be—he had 
growed a beard—an’ I rode in one car an’ him in another. 

When mother seed him, her an’ him cried together 
f'r I s’pose it might have been two hours ’r two and a 
quarter, off an’ on, an’ whispered together, an’ then she 
went to sleep holdin’ his hand, an’ begun to pick up, an’ 
Jack went back to his own ways, an’ the rest of us to ourn, 
an’ it was wuss than ever. An’ when he 
sold a team o’ mine an’ skipped ag’in, I was glad, 
I tell you, to be shet of him. An’ they 
could do the mile to the pole in twenty, slick as 
a mice. 

“Next time mother an’ Wallace went an’ got 
him. Mother found out some way that 
he was dyin’ in a horsepittle in Minneapolis. 

He claimed he’d been workin’ f’r a real- 
estate firm; but I had the thing looked up 
ane couldn’ t find where any of our name had 
done nothing. An’ it seemed as ef we’d 
never git shet of him. . That sounds 
hard; but he was a kind of a disease, by this 
time—a chronic, awful painful, worryin’ disease, 
like consumption. . An’ we couldn’t git 
cured of him, an’ we couldn’t die. . . . It 
was kind o’ tough. He moped around, an’ mother 
had some kind o’ promise out of him that he 
wouldn’t leave her no more, an’ he was pleadin’ 
with her to let him go, an’ Tom an’ Wallace an’ 
me never sayin’ a word to him, when this here 
Philippine War broke out you know 
what it’s about—I never did an’ Jack 
wanted to enlist. ° 

““T can’t let him go!’ says mother. 

““Let him go,’ says I. ‘If he’ll go, let him!’ 

“Mother looks at me whiter’n I ever expect 
to see her ag’in but once, maybe; an’ the next 
morning she an’ Jack goes to the county seat, an’ 
he enlists. I went down when the rig’ment was 
all got together. Mother an’ me has always had 
a place where we kep’ all the money they was in 
the house, as much hern as mine, an’ she took 
five twenty-dollar gold pieces out of the pile, an’ 
sewed ’em in a chamois-skin bag all wet with her 
eryin’ an’ never sayin’ a word 
an’ she hangs it round his neck, an’ hung to him 
an’ kissed him till it sort of bothered the boss of 
the rig’ment—some kind of colonel—because he 
wanted the men to march, you know, an’ didn’t 
seem to like to make mother fall back. 

She seemed to see how it was, finely, an’ fell 
back, an’ this colonel made the motion to her with 
his sword they do to their superiors, an’ they 
marched. Jack stood straighter than 
any one in the line, an’ had a new sort of look to 


Dimes He everidged up purty good, too, 
in hithe. . . Idon’t see much to this soldier 
business. Maybe, that’s why he looked the part 


I give the captain a hundred f’r him. 
; Jack sent it back from a place they call Sanfrisco, 
without a word. ‘So much saved!’ says I. He was 
wuthless as ever.” 

The immense voice labored, broke, stopped—the man 
seemed weary and overcome. To afford him an escape 
from the story that seemed to have mastered him like the 
Ancient Mariner’s, I called his attention to what the four 
soldiers were doing. They had dressed as if for inspection, 
and were evidently going out upon the platform. The 
noticeable thing in their appearance was the change in 
their expressions from the hilarity and riotousness of a few 
moments ago, to a certain solemnity. One of them carried 
a little box carefully wrapped up, as a devotee might carry 
an offering to a shrine. The huge farmer glanced casually 
at them as if with full knowledge of what they were doing, 
and, ignoring my interruption, seemed to resume his 
monologue—as might the habitué of a temple pass by the 
question of a stranger concerning a matter related to the 
mysteries—something not to be discussed, difficult to be 
explained, or not worth mention. He pointed out of the 
window. 

“Our land,” said he; ‘both sides ~ « tip-top 
good ground. Didn’t look much like this when 
(Continued on Page 26) 


so well. 


CHAPTER XXX 

ATE in the autumn his aunt 

l wrote Hamil from Sapphire 
Springs: 

“There seems to be a favorable 
change in Shiela. Her aversion to people is certainly modi- 
fied. Yesterday, on my way to the hot springs, I met her 
with her trained nurse, Miss Lester, face to face, and, of 
course, meant to pass on as usual, apparently without seeing 
her; but to my surprise she turned and spoke my name very 
quietly; and I said, as though we had parted the day before 

—‘I hope you are better;’ and she said: ‘I think [am’— 
very slowly and precisely, like a person who strives to speak 
correctly in a foreign tongue. Garry, dear, it was too 
pathetic; she is so changed — beautiful, even more beauti- 
ful than before; but the last childish softness has fled 
from the delicate and almost undecided features you 
remember, and her face has settled into a nobler mould. 
Do you recollect in the Munich Museum an antique 
marble, by some unknown Greek sculptor, called ‘Head 
of a Young Amazon’? You must recall it, because you 
have spoken to me of its noble and almost immortal 
loveliness. Dear, it resembles Shiela as she is now—with 
that mysterious and almost imperceptible hint of sorrow 
in the tenderly youthful dignity of the features. 

““We exchanged only the words I have written you; 
she passed her way leaning on Miss Lester’s arm; I went 
for a mud bath as a precaution to our inherited enemy. If 
rheumatism gets me at last it will not be the fault of your 
aged and timorous aunt. 

“So that was all, yesterday. But to- day, as I was 
standing on the leafy path above the bath-houses, listening 
to the chattering of some excited birds recently arrived 
from the North in the first batch of migrants, Miss Lester 
came up to me and said that Shiela would like to see me, 
and that the doctors said there was no harm in her talking 
to anybody if she desired to do so. 

“‘T took my book to a rustic seat under the trees. Pres- 
ently our little Shiela came by, leaning on Miss Lester’s arm; 
and Miss Lester walked on, leaving her seated beside me. 

“For quite five minutes she neither spoke nor even 
looked at me, and I was very careful to leave the quiet 
unbroken. 

“The noise of the birds—they were not singing, only 
chattering to each other about their trip—seemed to at- 
tract her notice, and she laid her hand on mine to direct 
my attention. Her hand remained there—she has the 
same soft, little hands, as dazzlingly white as ever, only 
thinner. 

“She said, not looking at me: 
understand that.’ 

“<«VYes’ I said, ‘but it is all over now, isn’t it?’ 

“She nodded listlessly: ‘I think so.’ 

“Again, but not looking at me, she spoke of her illness 
as dating from a shock received long ago. She is a little 
confused about the lapse of time, vague as to dates. You 
see, it is four months since Louis—did what he did. She 
said nothing more, and in a few minutes Miss Lester came 
back for her. 

““ Nowas to her mental condition. I have had a thorough 
understanding with the physicians, and one and all assure 
me that there is absolutely nothing the matter with her 
except the physical consequences of the shock, and those 
are wearing off. 

“What she did, what she lived through with him—the 
dreadful tension, the endless insomnia—all this—and 
then, when the searching party was out all night long in 
the rain and all the next day —and then, Garry, to have her 
stumble on him at dusk—that young girl, all alone, nerves 
strung to the breaking point—and to find him that way! 
Was it not enough to account for this nervous demoraliza- 
tion? The wonder is that she was not permanently injured. 


‘I have been ill. You 


“But she is not; she is certainly recovering. The dread’ 


of seeing a familiar face is less poignant; her father was 
here to-day with Gray, and she saw them both. 

““Now, dear, as for your coming here, it will not do. I 
can see that. She has not yet spoken of you, nor have I 
ventured to. What her attitude toward you may be I 
cannot guess from her speech or manner. 

“Miss Lester told me that at first, in the complete 
nervous prostration, she seemed to have a morbid idea 
that you had been unkind to her, neglected and deserted 
her—left her to face some endless horror all alone. The 
shock to her mind had been terrible, Garry; everything 
was grotesquely twisted—she had some fever, you know; 
and Miss Lester told me that it was too pitiful to hear her 
talk of you and mix up everything with military jargon 
about outpost duty and the firing line, and some comrade 
who had deserted her under fire. 

“All of which I mention, dear, so that you may, in a 
measure, comprehend how very ill she has been, and that 
she is not yet well by any means, and perhaps will not be 
for a long time to come. 
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He Swung Her to the Ground, Holding Her Embraced 


“To-night I had a very straight talk with Mr. Cardross. 
One has to talk straight when one talks to him. There is 
not in my mind the slightest doubt that he knows exactly 
now what misguided impulse drove Shiela to that dis- 
tressing sacrifice of herself and you. And at first I was 
afraid that what she had done from a mistaken sense of 
duty might have hastened poor Louis’ end; but Mr. 
Cardross told me that from the day of his father’s death 
he had determined to follow in the same fashion; and he 
had told Mr. Cardross of his intention more than once. 

“So, you see, it was in him—in the blood. See what 
his sister did to herself a month after Louis’ death! 

““A strange family—an utterly incomprehensible race. 
And Mr. Cardross says that it happened to his father’s 
father, and his Rete peters be died by his own ete 


4 Naw. there is little more news to wie wouenlitile more 
that could interest you, because you care only to hear 
about Shiela, and that is perfectly reasonable. 

« However, what there is of news I will write you as 
faithfully as I have done ever since I came here on your 
service under pretense of fighting gout, which, Heaven be 
praised, has never yet waylaid me! 

“So, to continue: the faithful three, Messieurs Classon, 
Cuyp and Vetchen, do valiantly escort me on my mountain 


rides and drives. They are d 

ec iii S all three, Garry, and it does 
become you to shrug your shoul- 

ders. When I go to Palm Beae! 

in January they, as usual, are going, too. I don’t kn 
what I should do without them, Virginia having decided 
to remain in Europe this winter. ‘ 

“Yes, to answer your question, Mr. Wayward exp 
to cruise as far south as Palm Beach in January. Iha 
to have a note from him here on my desk, in which he 2 
me whether he may invite you to go with him. Isn’t 
tactful way of finding out whether you would care 
at Palm Beach this winter? 

“So I shall write him that I think you would like 
asked. Because, Garry, I do believe that it is all 
out naturally, inevitably, as it was meant to turn out fi 
the first, and that, some time this winter, there can 
reason why you should not see Shiela again. 

““T know this, that Mr. Cardross is very fond of yo 
that Mrs. Cardross is also—all the members of that m 
wholesome family care a great deal about you. 

“As for their not being very fashionable people, 
amiable freedom from social pretension, their very si 
origin—all that, in their case, affects me not at all, 
any happiness of yours is concerned. 

“‘T do like the old-time folk and lineage smacki 
New Amsterdam; but even my harmless snobbishn 
now so completely out of fashion that nobody cares. 
are modern enough to laugh at it; I am not; and I 
continue faithful to my Classons and Cuyps and Vete 
and Suydams, and to all that they stand for in Manha 
—the rusty vestiges of bygone pomp and fussy circ 
stance—the memories that cling to the early lords of 
manors, the old Patroons and titled refugees—in s 
of their shabbiness and stupidity and bad manners. | 

“Don’t be too bitter in your amusement, for, after all, 
you are kin to us; don’t be too severe on us, for we are 
passing, Garry, the descendants of Patroon and refug 
alike—the Cuyps, the Classons, the Van Diemans, 
Vetchens, the Suydams—and James Wayward is the 
of his race, and I am the last of the French refugees, 
the Malcourts are already ended. Pax! 

“True, it begins to look as if the gentleman-adven 
stock which terminates in the Ascotts and Portlaws might 
be revived to struggle on for another generation; hb 
Garry, we all, who intermarry, are doomed. 

‘Louis Maleourt was right; we are destined to perish 
Still, we have left our marks on the nation. I eare for 
other epitaph than the names of counties, cities, 
which we have named with our names. 

“But you, dear, you are wise in your generation 
fortunate to love as you love. For, God willing, your 
will begin the welding of the old and new, the youn 
and best of the nation. And at the feet of such a race 
whole world lies.”’ 


These letters from Constance Palliser to her nepl 
continued during the autumn and early winter while 
was at work on that series of public parks provided 
the metropolis on Long Island. 

Once he was obliged to return to Pride’s Hall to ins 
the progress of work for Mrs. Ascott; and during his brief 
stay there her engagement was announced. : 

“T tell you what, Hamil,’”’ said Portlaw confidentia 
over their cigars, ‘‘I never thought I could win her, n 
in the world. Besides, poor Louis was opposed to it, 
you know when I make up my mind B 

“T know,” said Hamil. 

“That’sit! First,a man must have a mind to ma 
then he must have enough intelligence to make it w 

“Certainly,” nodded Hamil. i 

“T’m glad you understand me,” said Portlaw, grati 
‘Alida understands me; why, do you know that, son 
how, everything I think of she seems to agree to?—in fae 
sometimes—on one or two unimportant matters—l a 
ally believe that Mrs. Ascott thought of what I though 
a few seconds before I thought of it,’’ he ended genero 

. “but,” and his expression became slyly portento 
would never do to have her suspect it. I intend t 
Cesar in my own house!” 

“Exactly,” said Hamil solemnly; 

must have no suspicions.” 


“and Cesar’s } 


It was early November before he returned to t 
His new suite of offices in Broad Street hummed V 
activity, although the lingering aftermath of the bust 
depression prevented for the time being any hope 0 
commissions from private sources. 

But, fortunately, he had enough public work to 
the office busy, and his dogged personal supervision 
during the racking suspense of Shiela’s illness wW 
salvation. 


| Twice a week his aunt wrote him from Sapphire Springs; 
_ every day he went to his outdoor work on Long Island and 
forced himself to a minute personal supervision of every 
detail, never allowing himself a moment’s brooding, never 
f permitting himself to become panic-stricken at the out- 
look which varied from one letter to another. For as yet, 
- according to these same letters, the woman he loved had 
never once mentioned his name. 
He found little leisure for amusement, even had he been 
‘ inclined that way. Night found him very tired; morning 
_ brought a hundred self-imposed and complicated tasks to 
be accomplished before the advent of another night. 

He lived at his club and wrote to his aunt from there. 

- Sundays were more difficult to negotiate; he went to St. 
_ George’s in the morning, read in the club library until 
~ afternoon permitted him to maintain some semblance of 
‘those social duties which no man 
_has a right entirely to neglect. 

_ Now and then he dined out; once 
‘he went to the opera with the 
_O’Haras, but it nearly did for him, 
_ for they sang Madame Butterfly, and 
‘Farrar’s matchless voice and acting 
tore him to shreds. Only the happy 

can endure such tragedy. 
And one Sunday, having pon- 
dered long that afternoon over the 
last letter Malcourt had ever written 
him, he put on hat and overcoat and 
went to Greenlawn Cemetery—a 
‘tedious journey through strange 
‘avenues and unknown suburbs, 
under a wet sky from which occa- 
sionally a flake or two of snow fell 
through the fine-spun drizzle. 
In the cemetery the oaks still bore 
_Jeaves which were growing while 
Malcourt was alive; here and there 
a beech tree remained in full autumn 
- foliage and the grass on the graves 
was intensely green; but the few 
flowers that lifted their stalks were 
discolored and shabby; bare 
branches interlaced overhead; dead 
leaves, wet and flattened, stuck ‘to 
slab and headstone or left their 
stained imprints on the tarnished 
marble. 
_ He had bought some flowers— 
violets and lilies—at a florist’s near 
‘the cemetery gates. These he laid, 
awkwardly, at the base of the white 
slab from which Malcourt’s newly- 
eut name stared at him. 
' Louis Malcourt lay, as he had 
wished, next to his father. Also, as 
he had desired, a freshly-planted 
‘tree, bereft now of foliage, rose, 
jspmdling, to balance an older one 
on the other corner of the plot. His 
sister’s recently-shaped grave lay 
just beyond. As yet, Bertie had 
provided no headstone for the late 
\Lady Tressilvain. 
Hamil stood inspecting Malcourt’s 
name, finding it impossible to realize 
that he was dead—or for that matter, 
unable to comprehend death at all. 
‘The newly-chiseled letters seemed 
vaguely instinct with something of 
Maleourt’s own clean-cut irony; 
they appeared to challenge him with 
theirmocking legend of death, daring 
him, with sly malice, to credit the 
inscription. 

| To look at them became almost 
an effort, so white and clear they 
‘stared back at him, as though the 
‘pallid face of the dead himself, set 
forever in raillery, was on the watch 
to detect false sentiment and delight 
in it. And Hamil’s eyes fell uneasily upon the flowers, 
Ne lifted. And he said aloud, unconsciously: 

“You are right; it’s too late, Malcourt.” 
__ There was a shabby, neglected grave in the adjoining 
plot; he bent over, gathered up his flowers, and laid them 
‘on the slab of somebody aged ninety-three whose name 
was blotted out by wet, dead leaves. Then he slowly 
returned to face Malcourt, and stood musing, gloved hands 
deep in his overcoat pockets. 

: “Tf I could have understood you 
this breath, then fell silent. 
; It was snowing heavily when he turned to leave; and 
he stood back and aside, hat in hand, to permit a young 
Woman to pass the iron gateway—a slim figure in black, 
heavy veil drawn, arms piled high with lilies. He knew 
her at once and she knew him. 

I think you are Mr. Hamil,” she said timidly. 


” he began, under 
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“You are Miss Wilming?” he said in his naturally 
pleasant voice, which brought old memories crowding 
upon her and a pale flush to her cheeks. 

There was a moment’s silence; she dropped some 
flowers and he recovered them for her. Then she knelt 
down in the sleet, unconscious of it, and laid the flowers on 
the mound, arranging them with great care, while the 
thickening snow pelted her and began to veil the white 
blossoms on the grave. 

Hamil hesitated after the girl had risen, and, presently, 
as she did not stir, he quietly asked if he might be of any 
use to her. 

At first she made no reply, and her gaze remained re- 
mote; then, turning: 

“Was he your friend?” she asked wistfully. 

“T think he meant to be.” 


He Knew Her at Once and She Knew Him 


“You quarreled—down there—in the South’’—she 


made a vague gesture toward the gray horizon. ‘“‘Do you 
remember that night, Mr. Hamil?” 

“ee Yes.’”’ 

“Did you ever become friends again?’’ 

“No. I think he meant to be. The 


fault was probably mine. I misunderstood.” 

She said: “I know he cared a great deal for you.”’ 

The man was silent. 

She turned directly toward him, pale, clear-eyed, and 
in the poise of her head a faint touch of pride. 

“Please do not misunderstand his friendship for me, 
then. If you were his friend I would not need to say this. 
He was very kind to me, Mr. Hamil.” 

“T do not doubt it,” said Hamil gravely. 

“And you do not mistake what I say?” 

He looked at her, curious—and, in a moment, convinced. 
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“No,” he said gently. And, offering his hand: 
“Men are very ignorant concerning one another. Women 
are wiser, I think.” 

He took the slender, black-gloved hand in his. 

“Can I be of the least use to you?” he asked. 

“You have been,” she sighed, “if what I said has taught 
you to know'him a little better.” 


A week later, when the curtain fell on the second act of 
the new musical comedy, The Inca, critics, preparing to 
leave, questioned each other with considerable curiosity 
concerning this newcomer, Dorothy Wilming, who had 
sung so intelligently and made so much out of a subordi- 
nate part. 

Nobody seemed to know very much about her; several 
nice-looking young girls and exceedingly respectable young 
men sent her flowers. Afterward 
they gathered at the stage entrance, 
evidently expecting to meet and con- 
gratulate her; but she had slipped 
away. And, while they hunted high 
and low, and the last figurante had 
trotted off under the lamplights, 
Dolly lay in her own dark room, 
face among the pillows, sobbing her 
heart out for a dead man who had 
been kind to her for nothing. 


And at the same hour, across an 
ocean, another woman awoke to take 
up the raveled threadings of her life 
again and, through another day, 
remember Louis Maleourt and what 
he had left undone for kindness’ sake. 


In January the Ariani sailed with 
her owner aboard, but Hamil was 
not with him. 

In February Constance Palliser 
wrote Hamil from Palm Beach: 


“It is too beautiful here and you 
must come. 

“As for Shiela, I do not even pre- 
tend to understand her. I see her 
every day; to-day I lunched with 
Mrs. Cardross, and Shiela was there, 
apparently perfectly well and en- 
tirely her former lovely self. But 
she has never yet spoken of you to 
me; and, I learn from Mrs. Card- 
ross, never to anybody so far as she 
knows. 

“She seems to be in splendid 
health; I have seen her swimming, 
galloping, playing tennis madly. 
The usual swarm of devoted youth 
and smitten middle-age is in attend- 
ance. She wears neither black nor 
colors, nor does she go to any sort 
of functions. At times, to me, she 
resembles a scarcely grown girl just 
freed from school and playing hard 
every minute with every atom of 
heart and soul in her play. 

“Gray has an apology for a polo 
field and a string of ponies, and 
Shiela plays with the men—a crazy, 
reckless, headlong game, in which 
every minute my heart is in my 
mouth for fear somebody will cannon 
into her, or some dreadful swing of 
a mallet will injure her for life. 

“But everybody is so sweet to her 
—and it is delightful to see her with 
her own family—their pride and 
tenderness for her, and her devo- 
tion to them. 

““Mrs. Cardross asked me to-day 
what I thought might be the effect 
on Shiela if you came. And, dear, 
I could not answer. Mr. Cardross joined us, divining the 
subject of our furtive confab in the patio, and he seemed 
to think that you ought to come. 

“And Cecile, too, is very charming, and I know she 
likes me. Such a coquette! She has her own court among 
the younger set; and from her very severe treatment of 
young Gatewood on all occasions I fancy she may be kinder 
to him one day. 

‘‘ As for Gray, he is a nice boy—a little slow, a trifle shy 
and retiring and overstudious; but his devotion to Shiela 
makes me love him. And he, too, ventured to ask me 
whether you were not coming down this winter to hunt 
along the Everglades with him and Little Tiger. 

‘So, dear, I think perhaps you had better gome. It 
really frightens me to give you this advice. I could not 
endure it if anything went wrong—if your coming proved 
premature. (Continued on Page 30) 
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Swapping Knives for Second Place 


O POSITIVE fault can be found with either party’s 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency. 

Mr. Johnson, the Republican nominee, is highly spoken 
of by his neighbors at Yonkers. He comes of good Amer- 
ican stock and has arisen by force of genius and stability of 
character from comparative indigence and obscurity to the 
position, which he now honorably holds, of elder in the 
First Presbyterian Church and director in the First 
National Bank. 

Mr. Robinson, his competitor on the Democratic ticket, 
is as well recommended. His home life is above reproach, 
and in South Bend, where he lives, he has scarcely an 
enemy. In fact, ever since the nomination the city has 
been illuminated nightly by the electric light and power 
company in which he isa leading stockholder. Thougha 
lawyer by profession, he has frequently given his time and 
thought gratis to the:advancement of his native city. It 
is recalled that he was one of the founders of the South 
Bend Silver Cornet Band. 

No positive fault can be found with these nominations, 
nor should we cavil at the swapping of jack-knives and 
marbles among the delegates by which the nominations 
were brought about. 

On merely sentimental grounds, however, the action of 
the conventions in a matter involving a possible successor 
to the office of Washington and Lincoln might be criticised 
as scarcely adequate. Indeed, one might see therein two 
typical illustrations of that deep sense of public responsi- 
bility with which a good, average crowd of politicians will 
act when the public isn’t looking, or isn’t caring. 


Where the Money is and is Not 


HE Census Bureau says that, if all the wealth of the 
country were divided, not equitably, but evenly, 
among the inhabitants, each soul would have $1310.11. 
If it were divided evenly among the twenty-nine millions 
who work in some way or other, each of them would have 
$3684. 

There are 5,739,657 separate farms, a great majority of 
which are separately owned. Their aggregate value is 
about one-fifth the total national wealth, and the average 
value of each farm is $3574. So we may say, making 
reasonable allowances, that something like one-sixth of 
the total population is rather ideally provided for, each 
having his due share. This is very different from the 
five per cent. of the people owning ninety-five per cent. of 
the wealth that you sometimes hear of, but must by no 
means believe. 

Savings-bank deposits, assets of life-insurance com- 
panies and individual deposits in national banks outside 
the larger cities account for about a tenth of the total 
wealth, and the ownership is widely distributed. In 1900, 
two-fifths of the total wealth consisted of real estate other 
than farms—a considerable portion of it, surely, owned by 
people of modest means. 

Juster distribution of wealth is the aim of most economic 
reforms. It is what tariff revision, railroad regulation, 
trust-busting and like planks in either platform finally 
mean. 

Much will be heard upon the subject between now and 
November. No other subject is a more fruitful source of 
misstatement. Positively, some have much too much; 
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many have much too little. But we should stick to the 
facts when we have them. 

In the richest country in the world there is not such 
wealth that, by any possible political legerdemain, the 
vast majority of us can ever get a decent living except by 


working diligently for it. 


What is a Reasonable Profit? 


O NOXIOUS free-trade heresy, we believe, vitiates 

the statistical capacity of the government of Penn- 
sylvania—the classic ground of protection, especially of 
protection of iron and steel. , 

The annual report of the Secretary of Internal Affairs of 
that Commonwealth shows that the average daily wage of 
adult male employees in the blast furnaces of the State was 
$1.93 in 1906; that the cost of labor per ton of pig iron 
produced was $1.07. The duty upon a ton of pig iron, it 
will be recalled, is four dollars. The average daily wage of 
the adult male employees in steel mills was $2.15; the 
average value of a ton of product was $36.29; the average 
labor cost of a ton of product was $6.33. The average 
duty on a ton of product is about ten dollars. 

If the real object of protection were to equalize the 
difference between labor cost at home and abroad, we 
should be forced to the painful conclusion that foreign 
manufacturers not only got their labor for nothing, but 
received a bonus from the laborers. The Republican 
platform, however, mentions another object—namely, 
“reasonable profit to American industries.” 

After forty years of high protection and at flood-tide 
of prosperity, workmen in Pennsylvania’s iron and steel 
industry got two dollars a day, and the Steel Corporation 
earned a hundred and twenty million dollars above all 
expenses, taxes and bond interest—probably fifty per 
cent. on the legitimate investment above that represented 
by bonds. 

There is, of course, room for a difference of opinion as to 
what constitutes reasonable profit. Probably, two dollars 
a day to the workmen and fifty per cent. to the trust is not 
far from the Pennsylvania idea of protecting American 
labor—and, incidentally, looking out a little bit for 
American capital. 


The School of Diplomacy 


cS E WAS born on a farm; attended district school and 

did chores for the neighbors; clerked in a country 
store; joined a surveying party; drove a ’bus; studied 
law, supporting himself meanwhile by selling lightning 
rods; later, he purchased a half-interest in a small saw- 
mill on credit and began making a fortune. He served 
as chairman of the State Central Committee in a close 
election, so was appointed Consul-General at Liverpool.” 

That would be about the biography of the successful 
citizen and public servant of the last generation. It 
certainly made for versatility, and greatly would he wonder 
at this movement to establish a college of political science 
at Washington, for the purpose of training youths for the 
public service, more particularly the diplomatic service. 

Probably, such a college had to come, in an age of 
specialization. Perhaps, distinet schools will yet train 
young men for various other branches of Government 
work as specially as West Point and Annapolis now train 
them for the army and navy: a consul will be just exactly 
a consul; a statistician precisely a statistician. 

But there will still be plenty of room for versatility —at 
the top. The head of the diplomatic service will still be 
an able lawyer or manufacturer; the head of the War 
Department an eminent journalist or farmer; and they 
will lightly skip from the one post to the other at a 
moment’s notice. 

We see that Mr. Root, not less distinguished in law than 
as a warrior and diplomat, is said enthusiastically to 
favor the specialization plan. 


Literature and Larceny 


ITERATURE and Crime is the title of a new book 
that seems to be making some stir in France, and the 
idea which it suggests has been endlessly discussed. In 
spite of the average badness of books and the persistent 
goodness of men, some people are persuaded that bad 
books make bad men, and lay a heavy charge to authors 
therefor. 

But what we prefer to see discussed is Literature or 
Crime. If writing thoughts upon paper has tripped some 
into the meshes of the law, how many, on the other hand, 
has it saved from jail? 

Why the artist creates is a pretty psychological question. 
The grand practical reason has been that he had to have 
the money and saw no way of getting it except by writing 
or robbery. Some men, it is true, have adopted author- 
ship when the choice was less exigent than that between a 
publisher and a bailiff, and for them no excuse can be 
urged; but we think it a reasonable presumption that, if 
literature has put some readers behind the bars, it has 
kept at least an equal number of authors in front of them. 
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Certain famous Elizabethans did try both alternative 
and are known as authors rather than as highwaymi 
merely because they happened to have more talent f 
letters than for lareeny. Among Fielding’s and Smollet 
most successful scenes are those laid in a jail—which, 
their time, was a sort of common residuary estate f 
pickpockets and writers: in short, for men reduced 
desperate extremities. 

If a book then guided a reader behind prison walls 
would very likely find the author there and profit by 
stimulating association with him. There seemed not mu 
left for young Schiller but to write The Robbers or becor 
one. Suicide has been charged to Ibsen, but the time 
success of Brand probably saved him from it. 


Scorchers and Pot-Shots 


HE delicate question whether a constable should ta 

a pot-shot at a contumelious automobile again aj 

tates Chicago. The circumstances of the case, unhappil 

are not unique—the speeding machine, the command 
halt, the cheerful defiance, the vengeful six-shooter. 

In a Kantian state of pure reason, of course, the p¢ 
shotted autoist has no logical ground of complaint. F 
his amusement he imperils limbs and lives whose owne 
have other uses for them; so he is logically bound to acce 
the excuse that the constable’s shot, which imperiled } 
limb and life, amused the constable. Any argument th 
would justify him would also justify the constable. 

A great majority of auto-owners have a civilized rega 
for their fellow-beings. To restrain the regardless min¢ 
ity the laws are generally too mild. It is well known th 
many indurated offenders regard a fine as a joke. 

By making their sport expensive, the fines make 
exclusive; therefore, more desirable. A second offen 
against speed laws should be punished, not by a fine, b 
by a term in jail. General application of this rule wou 
soon reduce instances of provocation to use a revolver. 


The Ups and Downs of Necessitie 


HE Bureau of Labor’s report on the course of wholes 

prices during 1907, recently published, does nothi 

for the theory that speculation tends to make pric 

stable. The panic occurred the latter part of Octobi 

From October to December wheat and corn declined mc 
than the average of all commodities. 

In December raw commodities were 6.9 per cent. belc 
the average of the year; manufactured commodities on 
1.2 per cent. A longer view shows the same conditic 
From 1892 to 1896—which includes the last big depressi 
—raw commodities declined 23.9 per cent.; manufactur 
only 13.7. 

Broadly speaking, in the case of raw commodities 
especially farm products—the buyer organizes the mark 
In the case of manufactured articles the seller organiz 
the market. From 1892 to 1896 farm products declin 
33.4 per cent.; clothing 17.7; metals 12.3; buildi 
material 9.4; household furnishings 12.5. 

From October to December, 1907, wheat declined 10 
flour 2.2. Corn declined 6.7; glucose advanced 7.1. 
the case of livestock, the market is in the hands of t 
buyer. Cattle declined 15, beef 9, hogs 36.9, lard 14 
and mess pork 17.4. 

Some of the monopolized articles—hard coal, petroleu. 
glass, newsprint paper, steel—declined not at all. | 


An Example for the Opera Trust 


E WISH to believe the report from Italy that 
grand opera trust, of world-wide scope, is in proc 
of formation; because, whatever the faults of the trus 
they are notably past-masters of the selling departme! 
they overlook no possible consumer. | 
The staple product of the Steel Trust, for example, 
rails, which cost twenty-seven dollars a ton and never 
in less than thousand-ton lots; yet it will sell you a pocki 
ful of good nails for a few cents. The great Beef Trust 1 
sell you a shipload, a single carcass or a nutritive little e 
that makes only a handful. Mr. Rockefeller’s fame 
organization will supply a vast gas-plant or, with equ 
courtesy and zeal, replenish the kitchen lamp. | 
The real trouble with grand opera is not in the quali 
of the product, but that it comes only in the largest, mc 
expensive sizes: to get any at all you have to buy m¢ 
than you can afford. You must pay five dollars to he 
Faust, because Signor Flutorino is singing the title ri 
in a matchless manner, when you would rather pay t' 
dollars and a half and hear a good, ordinary, union ten 
— just as though Mr. Rockefeller wouldn’t sell you a b 
of axle-grease unless you would also take along a box 
paraffin. 

The trust, we hope, will put up grand opera not only 
the large, nickel-plated, satin-lined packages, with M 
Astorbilt’s coat-of-arms engraved on every cover, but a. 
in modest tins and even pasteboards, suitable for the ec 
sumption of people who can’t get money in any way hb 
by working for it. 
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The Last Yard of Red Tape 


HARLES P. TAFT, brother of former Secretary 
C Taft, called at the Washington Taft headquarters 
one day a while ago. 
“T would like to see Mr. Hitchcock,” Taft said. 
“Ah, yes,”’ replied the guardian of the first of the seven 


rooms of the headquarters. 

“Name is Taft.” 

“Ah, yes; what State are you from?” 

Obie,” 

““Ah, yes; what do you desire to see Mr. Hitchcock 
about? Write it on this slip of paper, please.” 

Taft patiently wrote he would like to see Mr. Hitch- 
cock on personal business. 

“Very good,” said the guardian. ‘‘Name is Taft, from 


“Name, please.” 


~Ohio, and desire to see Mr. Hitchcock on personal busi- 


ness. [I will see what I can do for you. 
please.’’ 

But at that moment Charles P. Taft exploded with a 
loud noise. 


Take a seat, 


Not the Right Bundle 


EPRESENTATIVE JAMES S. DAVENPORT, of 
the Third Oklahoma District, has a constituency that 
likes to get public documents. Mr. Davenport is willing 
to oblige and has sent large numbers of the Government 
publications to his district. 

A time ago Davenport found two big bundles of books 
in the hall of the new House office building, near his office 
door. He concluded they were public documents for his 
use, and he told his clerk to frank them down to a select 
list of his constituents. 

That afternoon an excited man stuck his head in the 
door of Mr. Davenport’s room and said: ‘‘Say, did you see 
anything of two bundles of books that I left here this 
morning ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ the clerk replied. 

“Well, where are they?” 

“T sent them down to Oklahoma.” 

“Sent them to Oklahoma!” yelled the excited man. 
“What in blazes did you do that for?”’ 

“Why,” replied the clerk, ‘‘I don’t see what affair it is 
of yours. They were public documents belonging to Mr. 
Davenport.” 

The man who made the inquiry hopped up and down and 
sputtered. ‘Public documents, my eye!” he screamed. 
“They were Washington telephone directories I was going 
to distribute around the offices here.”’ 


A Stumper for Richard Olney 


HEN Richard Olney, of Boston, was Secretary of 

State under Cleveland, he was a stickler about con- 
sular appointments. He held that the service was 
dominated by politicians and thereby removed from its 
legitimate sphere of activity. 

He was against appointing men to consular places 
who had no fitness for them except political influence, 
and he particularly desired that appointees should be 
conversant with the language of the country to which 
they were accredited. 

A Western politician blew in, seeking an appointment to 


_ Shanghai. Olney frowned on his application. ‘‘I cannot 


recommend you,” said Olney. “I make it a 
rule never to ask the President to appoint 
men as consular officials to countries unless they speak 
the language of the country to which they desire to be 
sent. Now, I take it you do not speak Chinese.” 
“Oh, that’s all right, Mr. Secretary,” said the applicant. 
“You just ask me a question in Chinese and I’ll answer it.” 
He got the place. 


As St. Paul Says 


R. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, chaplain of the 

Senate and author of The Man Without a Country, 

is a Unitarian and has his own ideas about certain Bible 
doctrines. 

A time ago he was asked to assist at the burial services 
of an old friend in Washington who was an Episcopalian. 
Doctor Hale was asked to read the selection from the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, which forms a part 
of the Episcopal burial service. 

The Episcopalians in the church, who followed the aged 
minister’s profoundly eloquent reading of this part of the 
service, were surprised to hear a word or two interjected 
now and then. 

They listened and, several times during the reading, they 
found the aged Unitarian put in, before certain statements 
of St. Paul’s: “As Paul says.” 

The Doctor wanted the congregation to know these 
were Paul’s sentiments, not Hale’s. 


Turning the Light on Paducah 


RVIN COBB, who comes from Paducah, Kentucky, 
wrote the book for a musical show that was put on at 
the Casino in New York some time ago. Marc Klaw, the 
big theatrical manager, on the opening night of the show, 
wired to Cobb: ‘“‘ Weare both from Paducah. Iam glad 
you have been discovered.” 
Cobb read the criticisms next morning and replied: “It 
is true we are both from Paducah, but I have not been 
discovered. I have been exposed.” 


The Oriental Editor 


HIRLEY JOHNSON, who is an author and broker in 
New York, and Tom Middleton, the big racing man, 

were reporters together in Louisville on the Courier- 
Journal. 

One night the two were at the Galt House and met 
Henry M. Stanley, who was lecturing in Louisville. 

““What is your position on the paper, Mr. Johnson?” 
Stanley asked. 

“‘T am the European editor,’ 

“Ah, indeed,’’ commented Stanley. 
you do, Mr. Middleton?” 

“‘T am the Oriental editor,’ Middleton replied. 

“Oriental editor? I do not understand.” 

“Oh, yes, Oriental editor. I do East Side police.” 


’ 


said Johnson. 
“And what do 


A Suspicious Charge 


“IMNHE contention we have made,” said John Sharp 

Williams, the Democratic leader of the House of 
Representatives, ‘‘that the Republicans passed their 
currency bill merely as an emergency or campaign measure, 


because they were afraid to go before the people withou 
such a measure, reminds me of a negro who was haled int 
court in Yazoo City, Mississippi. 

“Were you ever arrested before?’ asked the judge. 

“*YVas, yo’ honah. Three times.’ ; 

““What was the.first arrest for?’ 

“<Stealin’.’ 

““* And the second ?’ 

««* Stealin’,’ Aes 

“« And the third?’ 4 

“«Susp’cion, an’ I went toh jail fo’ it.’ 

“*Went to jail for it?’ 

““*Yas, yo’ honah; you see, they proved it on me.’” 


The Locus in Quo 


HERE was a lawyer in the early days of the India 

Territory named Mullins, who practiced in the mino 

courts and who made a great reputation for his ornat 
language. 

He was engaged in defending a man charged with ho 
stealing one day, and, when it came time to sum up, aros 
and assumed a portentous attitude before the jury. 

“Tf your Honor please,” he said, ‘‘and gentlemen of th 
jury: I would not for a moment mutilate the majesty o 
the law nor contravene the avoirdupois of the testimony 
But, and I speak advisedly, I want you homogeneous me 
on the jury to focalize your five senses on the propositio 
I am about to present to you. 

“Tn all criminal cases there are three essential elements 
the locus in quo, the modus operandi and the corpu 
delicti. In this case I think I am safe in saying the corpu 
delicti and the modus operandi are all right, but, genile 
men, there is an entire absence of the locus in quo.” 


Hard to Break a Habit 


OLONEL ARTICHOKE GIFFORD was in the smok 
ing-room of the steamer talking about his ancestor: 
They were sailor men sailing from New England ports and 
the Colonel admitted, sometimes running in a cargo ¢ 
slaves from Africa when the trade was dull in other lines 
“‘T remember hearing my grandfather tell of one trip, 
said the Colonel, ‘‘when they had three hundred slave 
aboard. The weather was very bad, the accommodation 
none too good, and the slaves were crowded. A lot of ther 
died. First day out, twenty or thirty of them died an 
they threw them overboard. Next day, twenty died an 
they threw them overboard. Next day, the same way 
They kept dying ——’”’ 
“And, I suppose,” broke in the man who was smokin 
a pipe, ‘‘when the slaves were all dead and disposed ¢ 
they were so in the habit that they just blacked up th 
crew and threw them overboard.” 


The Hall of Fame 


CW. S. Laffan, head of the New York Sun, is a skille 
collector of china. 


@ Mayor Rolla Wells, of St. Louis, plays what he fondl 
terms golf, nearly every day. 


@ The real name of Harry Castlemon, the voluminou 
author of books for boys, is Charles Austin Fosdick, and h 
lives at Westfield, New York. 
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YOU 


T IS interesting to 
realize how an- 
cient and univer- 

sal are some of the 
traits, some of the customs, which we are 
apt to associate altogether with the idea 
of civilization. The pleasure that comes 
from a leisurely walk in a garden, for 
instance, is something that we think of 
as being a development of quite modern 
times; it somehow seemsa kind of recre- 
ation inconsistent with a very early 
period; and yet, for centuries past walk- 
ing in a garden has been looked upon as 
giving an agreeable relaxation, mental 
and physical; and then it suddenly comes 
to us that, in the earliest dawn of his- 
tory, the highest possible example was 
given (in Genesis) of ‘‘walking in the 
garden in the cool of the day.” 

Any custom so ancient and so highly 
authorized is in itself worthy of perpetu- 
ation, and worthy, moreover, of any im- 
proving adjuncts that can be given to it; 
and, as a matter of fact, we find that the 
most advanced races have gradually im- 
proved their gardens and made them more 
and more delightful places to walkin. And 
as architecture developed, it gradually 
came to be applied to gardens as well as to 
buildings. 

The chief charm of any garden must 
always be its greenery. This should far 
outbalance any other element. ‘‘Where 
once the garden smiled, and still where 
many a garden flower grows wild,” ex- 
presses the keynote of charming flowers 
and lush greenery. But if, while preserving 
all the charm of flowers and greenery, this 
charm may be pleasurably enhanced by 
architectural effects, choice and admirable 
and restrained, the satisfaction is by so 
much increased. ; 

Choice and admirable and restrained, 
all these points must be considered in an 
attempt to add to the beauty of a garden, 
for nothing is easier than to spoil the 
simple naturalness which is a garden’s 
chief attraction. 


When a Pergola is Not a Pergola 


Now, it is evident that if something can 
be done to make it possible to walk with 
pleasure in a garden, not only in the cool 
of the day but in the heat of the day, a 
distinct advance has been made. It is 
interesting to find, therefore, that from an 
extremely early period there has been 
construction of shady, secluded places, the 
cloistered garden of the old-time monas- 
teries, the quiet quadrangles at the old 
English colleges, and the recently revived 
pergola, which seems to be the perfection 
of development of the greenery-covered, 
greenery-shaded walk. 

Of all garden structures the pergola is 
certainly the most effective, the most 
pictorial, the most important: a pergola 
being a series of pillars, in double line, 
connecting from top to top longitudinally 
by lengths of wood and with pieces of wood 
crossing frequently, at the height of the 
pillar tops, to make an open roof, for vines. 

Now if this were all, a pergola would 

be only an arbor. But there is always 
a regularity of spacing and proportion 
with a pergola; the pillars are large and 
heavy; the cross-pieces are always at 
right angles to the walk which is made 
by the pergola construction. And, on 
account of the exactness and regularity, 
a pergola will not look its best unless its 
surroundings have themselves some de- 
gree of preciseness. The garden which 
the pergola borders or leads through 
should have somewhat of orderliness and 
regularity, somewhat of straightness of 
path and trimness of hedge, although it 
by no means need necessarily be what is 
called a ‘‘formal garden.” 

A curious feature is that the pergola 
so far forsakes its own trim orderliness 
as usually to have, for cross-pieces, slen- 
der tree trunks in their natural state, 
except for branch trimming. The bark 
is left on. 

This so jars the susceptibilities of some 
Americans that they must needs have 
cross-pieces made of regularly squared 
and carpentered timber, with each piece 
the precise replica of its fellow. They 
think of the pergola as it looks bare —they 
want it a finished, neat thing like the 
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How to Make the Pergola 


The Amalfi Pergola 


summer-house in the garden of a New 
England home. But the man who puts up 
bark-clad heavy poles is rewarded when the 
vines grow, for the supports disappear in 
the foliage as no white-painted, trim-sawed 
wood will do. In taking a thing from a 
foreign environment (and we frankly take 
the pergola, in name and structure, from 
southern Italy), it is well to see what has 
been done, and why, in that environment. 
And in Italy the pergola, whether elaborate 
or simple, whether holding a peasant’s few 
vines or sheltering a prince’s promenade, 
has the rough-trimmed cross-pieces above 
pillars of masonry and stucco that are 
absolutely regular. After a while, with 
frequent contemplation of such pergolas, 
you come to feel that they are right, even 
though your bias is toward painted and 
evenly-sawed tops; and then you realize 
that it is because a pergola is not only an 
arbored shade, but something much finer: 
a pillared shade. The sides of the pergola 
are not meant to bear much greenery; 
the vines clamber charmingly up the pillars 
but never entirely cover them, and never 
destroy the effect of the between-pillar 
spaces at the sides; but above, where there 
is to be a tangle of greenery, with grapes or 
flowers, the supports, or the cross-pieces, 
should be of a character to blend with the 
vines and be lost in their greenery. Shake- 
speare somewhere uses the apt phrase, 
““most admired disorder,’ and it assuredly 
has here an aptness of application. 

The choice of desirable vines for a pergola 
is not very wide; the most popular ones 
are the grape, the wistaria and the rose. 
As to which vine should be chosen, much 
will depend upon the individual fancy as 
well as upon the part of the country. 

Roses are always beautiful, and yet, 
for a pergola, which has always an element 
of the utilitarian, it almost seems as if the 
grape is the most fitting of all. The grape- 
vine gives a perfect shade and is beautiful 
through a long season when it blossoms, 
and far into the autumn when its fruit 
gives it its greatest beauty. 

The grapevine is really one of the mis- 
understood vines. It is often deemed an 
ugly one, but that is only because it is 


A Side-Wall and Roof Pergola, 
Elihu Vedder's Villa 


usually seen upon 
ugly trellises or awk- 
ward poles. It is 
really a vine of great 
natural beauty, and it lends itself well to 
the purpose of climbing attractively up 

a pergola pillar and spreading out in 

shade-making luxuriance at the top. 

The bowers which the wild fox-grape 

makes along our American roadsides 

show what the natural, unpruned beauty 
of the grapevine is. 

Astothe wistaria—and whoever wishes 
to see how effective a blooming wistaria 
can be should not fail to see, in the spring- 
time, the wonderful wistaria growth on 
the long arbor at the western end of New 
York’s Central Park—there are some 
who, although admiring the splendid 
lavender flowers and the tender green of 
the leaves, object to this vine fora pergola 
on the ground that it would be a combi- 

nation of the Japanese and the Italian. 
Well, without questioning why they should 
not be combined if they can be combined 
with beautiful effect, it need only be re- 
membered that the wistaria is quite suffi- 
ciently Italian, as many of these vines, of 
wonderful size and beauty, are to be seen 
in the villa gardens of Italy. 

It is curious what objections are met 
with. The very introduction of the pergola 
itself was long delayed, and its increase is 
still somewhat retarded, both in this coun- 
try and in England, because of its being 
Italian! In England the sunshine is some- 
thing to be enjoyed, in that moist and 
showery climate, and therefore the English 
do not need the sun-sheltering pergola. 
Here in America, with our long, sunny 
summers, the pergola supplies a want 
felt by all—and a want which we have 
hitherto had only the long veranda to fill. 


Where Not to Build a Pergola 


We have adopted the Greek portico, and 
the English style of gardening, and the 
French clipping of trees, and the German 
method of tying up our grapevines, with- 
out thought of where the idea came from. 
Yet there are some men who will hesitate 
about putting an Italian effect in their 
gardens through fear of its appearing to be 
strange or foreign or queer. 

The most beautiful location for a pergola, 
and the place in which it is most frequently 
built in the land where it originated, is on 
the edge of a cliff or on a steep hillside, 
where the pillared walk is built on a level 
and forms a long, shady vantage-point 
from which a distant view may be enjoyed 
over the sea or across a valley. It gives a 
safe walk, for in these locations the pillars 
toward the slope or cliff have a low wall, 
with a flat top, betvvcen them, forming at 
once a seat and a guard, at the edge of the 
descent. There are many cliffs and hillsides 
both in our public parks and in the owner- 
ship of individuals which are now beautiful 
but dangerous, where a pergola would solve 
the problem of safety and use. 

A very important point is that the 
pergola must be connected with some 

building and run to some definite place. 

It may run to a view-spot or a garden 

eatrance, for example, or right through 

a garden, or it may curve back to the 

building from which it begins. And 

there may be views throughout its entire 
length, between the pillars. 

That it must be connected witha build- 
ing or be part of the boundary of a walled 
garden may seem arbitrary, but this is 
a question of fact and not of theory. It 
is merely that a pergola is not one of 
the things which look well when de- 
tached, any more than a chimney or 
doorway, no matter how fine in itself, 
would look well detached. There is in 
New England, on a wealthy man’s estate, 
a great pergola, which has been con- 
structed all by itself right out in the 
middle of a wide lawn, and it seems a 
heedless, ineffective sort of thing, whereas 
its proportions and workmanship are 
such that,” prey, placed, it would be 
of absolute beauty. 

A pergola needs always the proximity 
of a garden. It is not only that vines 
clamber up its pillars and gather in great 
clusters above, but that all about it 
there should be the effect of cultivated 
greenery and flowers. 
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yon a roof—the roof of a wing of the 
use, to look well, and not the main roof. 
hd here, again, there must be the proxim- 
of a garden; there must be, close by, 
‘petops and foliage; the pergola must 
pbk down into flower-beds. The high- 
«mbing character of wistaria and the 
ape adapts these vines to the shading of 
nigh pergola of this kind. 
A roof pergola is almost always square, 
«nearly so, and should properly be a 
‘jtle lighter in construction than the 
‘nssive-pillared ones on solid ground, 
is depending, however, upon the char- 
‘ter of the house. But always there 
ist be an aspect of solidity. 
A roof pergola makes a delightful shade 
f reading, writing or visiting, and always 
ere should be a view. It is the best of 
sices for out-of-door sleeping at night. 
Li have in mind, as we write, two such 
emirably successful roof structures, and 
jis curious that they secure precisely the 
ene effect, although in totally different 
evironment. For one is on a roof in New 
Jsey, and reaching up to it is the greenery 
gan apple orchard, and all about, in the 
erden below, are dainty flowers, and in 
{: distance runs a long range of thickly- 
yoded hills. And the other looks out over 
\diterranean waters, and orange trees 
rch up to it, and all about are glorious 
yes, and in the distance are cloud-topped 
juntains. And you think, as in memory 
r compare the two, how narrow it is to 


von interesting variant isto havea pergola 


t aside a thing of beauty because it 
nes from Italy or any other country. 
3ut remember that a pergola will not 
ick well on the roof of a wooden, scroll- 

wv ‘Queen Anne cottage’’! 

for most people, the mention of a 
pgola brings to mind the familiar picture 
othe beautiful one at the Capuccini 
nnastery at Amalfi—the picture with 
t) white-robed monk at the near end of 
t) view, between the pillars. That is, one 
tinks of him as a monk, and he is dressed 
aa monk, but he is really the landlord of 
t] inn, or, on busy days, a porter, for the 
mnks are long since driven out. But that 
vy pergola, so perfect where it is attached 
tian ancient monastery and in its rocky 
evyironment, would not look the same in 
Aierica, attached to a new house and 
‘pijected upon a lawn, nor would it look 
aiwell as one slightly altered from it. 
Auin showing this—that, in everything 
tit regards one’s home, the individual 
jugment should be cultivated rather than 
mre thoughtless copying. 


_ Amalfi Pergolas in America 
} 


Nir Philadelphia there is one of un- 
wal charm, and it is a copy of the pergola 
ai\Amalfi, made with some adaptations to 
‘st the environment and the location as 
wl as the taste of the builder. For the 
ey follows the Amalfi measurements and 
sjeings, but whereas the pillars, at 
Aalfi, are plain-topped, without even a 

Iding finish, each one here is sur- 
‘munted by a simple capital. 

t is well worth while to know just how 
‘sth a pergola as this can be made in our 
01 country. 

“he owner first secured photographs 
ail measurements of the Amalfi pergola, 
al, had architect’s drawings made for the 
elire intended construction, foundation 
ailall; for in this case, wishing the pergola 
tctake in a splendid view, he had it 
mde in a semi-circular curve, away from 
th house and back again to it, and elab- 
olte foundation construction was neces- 
‘Sey under the farther end. Frost is 
‘Sething that must be reckoned with in 
th building of an American pergola. 

“here are twenty pillars in all in this 

) cling one, and they are made of concrete, 
tlt admirable substance with which we 
“i learning to do more and more building 
rations, little’and big. 
4 wooden pillar-mould was made; 
the were made, in fact, each one in 
ives, to be clasped with iron bands 
fetened with turn- 
sews. 

‘he three moulds 

‘e set down in the 
Pices where the first 

2e pillars were to 

the enon being 

ed by level and 

isurements to abso- 

lb correctness, for 

Sle put in place con- 

pillars cannot be 
clinged, 
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The moulds adjusted, a scaffolding was 
set up beside each in turn, and into the top 
of the moulds concrete was poured from 
wheelbarrows and then rammed down. It 
sounds simple, and it was simple, after all 
the designing and making the moulds, for 
a mason and two laborers did the work. 

The moulds, concrete-filled, were allowed 
to stand for three days for the concrete to 
“‘set.””. Then the iron bands were unclasped 
and removed, the pillars were given a 
trifling amount of necessary touching up 
and smoothing, and the moulds were set 
in place for the next three. Each Monday 
three pillars were made, each Thursday 
three more, till all were done. 

Such pillars need no support, no fasten- 
ing into a foundation. They only need to 
be in a solid place and then they stand by 
their own weight. 

The capitals, in this particular case, are 
of wood, covered with lead, but they might 
as well, and perhaps better, have been 
made of reénforced concrete, in the same 
form as they are. 

The cross-pieces are of cedar, grown in 
the neighborhood and used with the bark 
on; a strong and durable wood and well- 
suited to this purpose. 

The pillars of this pergola are twenty- 
eight inches in diameter at the bottom and 
twenty-four at the top and are eight and 
a half feet high. But this is not quite 
all, for there is always that swelled-out, 
bowed-out line to consider, which the 
makers of the classical pillars of antiquity 
so well understood and which it is perilous 
to overlook. 

Many fine pergola pillars are not of 
quite such large diameter as this; and, 
when they are connected with smaller 
structures and look out over less extensive 
views than these Amalfi measurements are 
adapted to, the pillars may be as small as 
twenty inches at the bottom. There must 
always be solidity of effect. 

The typical pergola pillar has no orna- 
mental base, but rises right from the ground. 
There is danger, with an ornamented base, 
of losing simplicity of effect. The matter 
of simplicity is basically important. Any 
attempt at floriated capitals, or grooved 
columns, or ‘‘elegant’’ workmanship, or 
heavy bases, or bulbous domes will quite 
ruin any proper effect in a pergola. 

A low stone wall between the pillars, or 
shorter pillars rising from a stone wall, is 
effective and offers a low surface for seats, 
and is most frequently used when the 
pergola borders a steep declivity. 

Instead of concrete, it is possible to have 
still better pillars, although much more 
costly ones—pillars of small rubble stone 
and cement. This sounds simple, but it is 
far from being so, for the pillars must be 
smooth-sided and shapely and they re- 
quire much more expert workmanship. 

And, after all, it is questionable whether 
or not such pillars, although abstractly 
better, are better for a pergola, for the 
concrete has the needful simplicity and 
solidity and is easily kept of the whiteness 
which makes the best of contrasts with 
greenery. Forsome, a dazzling white seems 
too strong, although under the sunny sky 
of the South nothing, assuredly, could be 
better. For those who object to the pro- 
nounced white for our more northern 
regions, the natural gray of the cement, or 
the ivory or cream color of Italy, is always 
possible. White and green make a har- 
mony in outdoor effects as old as the world, 
in both nature and art. 

Pergola pillars are not necessarily of 
concrete or of stone. Some are of massive 
timbers, some are of brick. Red brick is 
not an effective thing to build with—if it 
is to be left brick-red. 

This is remindful, too, that although the 
greater number of pillars are round, there 
are some very fine ones that are square, 
even in the land of pergolas; this again 
showing that the entire subject should be 
approached with openness of mind. 

There is considerable variety possible 
with pergola-like effects, even though the 
structures may not always be strictly 


termed pergolas. The side of a house is 
sometimes admirably pergolaed; but this 
is best when there is a view out through 
the sides. The Mediterranean home of 
Elihu Vedder, the artist, has such a side 
pergola, as well as a pergola on the roof, the 
effect, in this case, stopping just short of 
being too much of an excellent thing; 
for it is easy to have too much pergola, as 
the people have learned who have tried 
the experiment of two in the same garden. 

The use of a short pergola is often excel- 
lent fora gateway—not a driving entrance, 
for any pergola is too low for that—but a 
solid, dignified structure which, with two 
pillars on each side and cross-poles massed 
in grapes or roses, makes a beautiful en- 
trance for a beautiful garden. 

Just how far over the edges the cross- 
pieces should extend, or whether they 
should extend at all, often demands nicety 
of judgment. No general rule can be laid 
down, as each case depends upon its 
particular pergolas. If run rigidly to line, 
in the wooden framework on the top, they 
are apt to appear stiff and stilted, and pro- 
jecting points are apt to give a ragged 
appearance, especially in the winter season 
when the leaves are off. 

As the American garden is more and 
more being improved by the building of 
pergolas, a tendency is noticed in their con- 
struction to build a rather narrow style, 
say about six feet across. This is not a 
liberal enough width. It is hard to give 
the necessary dignity if the pergola is 
narrower than eight feet. 

For absolute regularity, it is a good idea 
to have the distance between columns 
longitudinally the same as the distance 
transversely, and this gives fine and im- 
pressive exactitude in a line of columns. 

The. longitudinal distances are not 
necessarily the same as the transverse. 
We remember measuring an unusually 
fine one, with square pillars, with a height 
of eight feet, transverse space of eight feet, 
and longitudinal distances from pillar to 
pillar of fifteen feet. 

Another, of extremely fine effect and 
most unusual treatment, has its columns in 
pairs. It is an extremely wide pergola — 
fourteen feet across—and its height is 
therefore higher than ordinary, being nine 
and a half feet. Longitudinally, on each 
side, there are two pillars, three feet apart, 
then a space of fourteen feet, then two 
more pillars, three feet apart, then the 
space, and so on. 


A Hint for Our Park Commissioners 


That a pergola is primarily to be walked in 
makes it necessary to see that the walk 
shall be a good one. There is the hard, 
beaten ground, there is the gritty gravel, 
there is the carefully-laid tile, there is brick 
in varying patterns of laying, and there 
are stones of varying size irregularly laid 
and buried, all but their surface —delightful 
stepping-stones with the grass between. 

Throughout there is to be maintained 
an air of formal informality, and it is rare, 
therefore, that brilliant tile of yellow and 
green will seem precisely proper, although 
we have seen even that look well under a 
sunny sky. Cobblestones pave some, but 
they are too liable to make pergola walking 
a penance rather than a pleasure. 

Probably the most beautiful series of 
pergolas in the world is at Posilipo, over- 
looking the Bay of Naples, and these should 
be spoken of not only because they are 
the most beautiful in a land from which we 
take the pergola, but, much moreimportant, 
because they convey an important hint 
for possible application in many an Amer- 
ican public park and private estate. 

A line of villas lies between the highway 
and the water and below the highway level. 
From the villas to this road there lead stone 
stairways, with broad landings, through 
gardens dotted with ilex and bay and tall 
stone pines, and each staircase is pergolaed 
throughout its length, not only for beauty, 
although beauty is splendidly secured, but 
also for shade from the heat of the sun. 
The pillars of the per- 
golasrisefrom the stone 
balustrades of thestair- 
cases, and the cross- 
pieces are covered with 
glorious masses of wis- 
taria androse. Truly, 
this is a general design 
which could be made 
applicable to many an 
American spot which 
is hot and bare under 
a summer sun. 
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Seventeen 
Cents a Day 
Buys an Oliver 
Typewriter! 


This amazing offer—the New Model 
Oliver Typewriter No. 5 at 17 cents a day 
—is open to everybody, everywhere. 

It’s our new and immensely popular 
plan of selling Oliver Typewriters on little 
easy payments. The abandonment of 
longhand in favor of clean, legible, beau- 
tiful typewriting is the next great step in 
human progress. 

Already — in all lines of business and in 
all professions—the use of pen-and-tnk is 
largely restricted to the writing of stgna- 
tures. 

Business Colleges and High Schools, 
watchful of the trend of public sentiment, 
are training a vast army of young people 
in the use of Oliver Typewriters. 

The prompt and generous response of 
the Oliver Typewriter Company to the 
world-wide demand for universal type- 
writing, gives tremendous impetus to 
the movement. 

The Oliver, with the largest sale of any 
typewriter in existence, was the logical 
machine to take the initiative in bringing 
about the wziversal use of typewriters. 
It always leads! 


Save Your Pennies 
and Own an Oliver 


This ‘‘27-Cents-a-Day”’ selling plan makes 
the Oliver as easy to own as to rent. It places 
the machine within easy reach of every home— 


every zzdividual, A man’s ‘‘cigar money’’—a 
woman’s ‘‘pin money’’—will buy it. 
Clerks on small salaries can now afford to 


own Olivers. By utilizing spare moments for 
practice they may fit themselves for more im- 
portant positions. 

School boys and’school girls can buy Olivers 
by saving their pennies. 

You can buy an Oliver on this plan at the reg- 
ular catalog price—$100. Asmall first payment 
brings the machine. Then you save 17 cents a 
day and pay monthly. 

And the possession of an Oliver Typewriter 
enables you to earn money to finish paying for 
the machine. 


Mechanical Advantages 


The Oliver is the most highly perfected type- 
writer on the market —hence its ZOO per cent 
efficiency. 

Among its scores of conveniences are: 

— the Balance Shift 

—the Ruling Device 

—the Double Release 

—the Locomotive Base 

—the Automatic Spacer 

—the Automatic Tabulator 

—the Disappearing Indicator 

—the Adjustable Paper Fingers 
—the Scientific Condensed Keyboard 


Service Possibilities 


The Oliver Typewriter turns out more work— 
of better quality and greater variety —than any 
other writing machine. Simplicity, strength, ease 
of operation and visibility are the corner stones 
of its towering supremacy in 

— Correspondence 


— Card Index Work 
—Tabulated Reports 

— Follow-up Systems 

— Manifolding Service 

— Addressing Envelopes 

— Working on Ruled Forms _ 
— Cutting Mimeograph Stencils 


Can you spend 17 Cents a Day to better advantage than 
in the purchase of this wonderful machine? 


Write for Special Easy Payment Proposition or see the 
nearest Oliver Agent. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


43 Oliver Building, Chicago 
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REAL-ESTATE IN‘ 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


What to Seek and What to Avoid in Buying Land and Houses 


occupy two general fields: 
city or village property, and 
farm lands. Let us first give 
consideration to city property. 

Generally the man of small means seek- 
ing an investment in city real estate 
looks, first of all, for a home for his own 
occupancy. This is both natural and pru- 
dent. Then, if his means and opportunity 
permit, he is inclined to combine with his 
home space which can be rented to others 
and thus be made a source of revenue. 
This commonly implies a small flat build- 
ing, or, perhaps, a ‘‘double’’ house. 

One of the most important questions for 
him to consider is that of location. Even 
if he is not going to be his own tenant he 
will do well to put himself in that frame 
of mind, as it will help him more soundly 
to judge the comparative attractions and 
disadvantages of the property as prospec- 
tive tenants would be likely to judge them. 

When a buyer intends to occupy the 
place in question his selection is often in- 
fluenced by purely personal considerations: 
he may feel it necessary to live near his 
place of employment or near certain rela- 
tives or friends. There are, however, cer- 
tain broad considerations which he cannot 
afford to ignore, looking at the matter from 
an investment standpoint. The general 
character of the neighborhood in which he 
thinks of locating should be thoughtfully 
weighed. For example, no wise investor 
will wish to locate in a neighborhood which 
has a reputation for ‘‘toughness.” This 
would make it undesirable for himself or 
for others as the environment in which to 
have a home. Again, he will not wish to 
settle among neighbors whose language and 
whose ways are strange to him. And, even 
if he is not going to live on his property, he 
will find it more convenient and profitable 
to deal with people of his own race, or at 
least with those who are fairly-well Ameri- 
canized. 

Especial care should be taken to see that 
the locality in which he proposes to buy is 
not the neighborhood of saloons or of indus- 
trial plants which pollute the atmosphere 
with fumes, vapors and unpleasant smells. 
The only way in which he can see that the 
coast is clear in all respects is personally 
to make a thorough investigation of the 
neighborhood. 

Then, on the other hand, he should be as 
careful to see that transportation facilities 
are adequate, that schools are good and 
accessible, and that the neighborhood is 
at least not destitute of churches. All 
these things vitally affect both the present 
and future values of real estate in every 
residence locality. The prospective buyer 
should satisfy himself that transportation 
facilities, so far as that ‘neighborhood is 
concerned, are likely to improve rather 
than to decline. Then, too, he should bear 
in mind that any public movement which 
will tend to ‘‘boom”’ a locality not far dis- 
tant, thus having a tendency to shift popu- 
lation, by so doing may deplete and smother 
the neighborhood in which he proposes to 
locate. Movements of this kind are very 
generally a matter of public gossip for some 
time before they become actually operative, 
and it is not, in most cases, so difficult as it 
might seem for the intelligent inquirer to 
“get wind”’ of them. 


Risceutiers investments 


Tracking Down a Real Bargain 


There are various ways in which the man 
who wishes to invest his savings in real 
estate may get track of a bargain; but the 
principal agencies are the ‘‘for sale’’ signs 
posted on property, the real-estate adver- 
tisements of the daily newspapers and the 
offices of responsible real-estate firms. 
Personal acquaintance is another means 
through which knowledge of desirable 
investments often reaches the prospective 
buyer. Whatever the agency by which the 
investigator learns of the different pieces 
of property which promise to meet his 
requirements, let him settle it with himself 
at the outset that he will not take definite 
or final action until he has sifted the merits 
of all the offerings down to a fine point. 
The best way to do this sifting is, as I 
have hinted, to make a preliminary exam- 
ination, in person, of each attractive piece 
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of property and of its environments. Then 
let him take along with him some personal 
friend who has a hard-headed, common- 
sense knowledge of real-estate values, in 
order to secure a second and more search- 
ing examination 

After he has sifted the matter down to a 
choice between two pieces of property he 
should, if buying a building, take a practi- 
cal builder with him and have the entire 
construction of the building examined. If 
he has no intimate acquaintance of whom 
to ask such a gratuitous service, he can 
better afford to hire a builder to make the 
examination than to go ahead without it, 
as the expense for such a service would be 
comparatively small. 

When buying a vacant lot for the pur- 
pose of putting up a small flat building, for 
example, the fact should never be lost sight 
of that, while a lot in a good locality costs 
a little more than in a poor one, the same 
building in a good locality will often rent 
for much more than in a poorer one— 
perhaps, for twice as much. Again, the 
class of tenants attracted to a good neigh- 
borhood is much more dependable in both 
payment of rentals and tenure of occu- 
pancy. 

Prices and terms having been agreed 
upon, the making of a contract for pur- 
chase and the deposit of earnest money is 
next in order. This document should be 
executed with great care, being the formal 
basis of the whole transaction. When 
going into the final interview in which the 
contract is to be drawn up, it is always safe 
and advisable for the purchaser to take 
with him, if possible, a friend who is of an 
accurate and businesslike temperament. 
Let me place especial emphasis on the 
importance of the contents of this contract; 
if all its details are not attended to with 
the greatest of care, disputes are likely to 
occur, particularly with regard to the ques- 
tion of taxes and assessments, of unpaid 
water taxes, and of other possible claims 
which might, at some future time, operate 
as a lien on the property. 


Making a Settlement on Property 


As a general proposition, however, the sel- 
ler pays the special assessments for im- 
provements already concluded and the 
purchaser assumes those for work not done 
at the time of purchase. The matter of 
general taxes presents more difficulty, owing 
to our system of not collecting the taxes 
for any particular year until some time in 
the year following. For example, in 
Chicago, taxes for the year 1908 will not 
be collected until April, 1909. In most 
sales of vacant property, the purchaser 
assumes the taxes for that year; in the 
case of improved property, the taxes are 
usually pro-rated between the seller and 
buyer, and are considered a part of the 
running expenses of the property and are 
chargeable against the rents. 

Attorneys usually advise their clients not 
to execute a real-estate contract without 
first submitting it to them, but this is 
rarely done, as responsible real-estate 
houses take pains to advise their clients 
and buyers as to the exact meaning of the 
different parts of the contract, because a 
dispute over a transaction would neces- 
sarily reflect seriously upon the office in 
which it occurred. A dissatisfied pur- 
chaser is one of the worst advertisements a 
real-estate house can have. If the real- 
estate agent through which the sale is 
made has not an established reputation for 
square dealing and financial responsibility, 
the purchaser should bring with him or her 
either an attorney or an intelligent and 
well-posted friend. 

The form of contract now generally used 
in Chicago, for example, provides that it, 
together with the earnest money, shall be 
held by some third party—either the real- 
estate broker making the sale or a trust 
company; that the seller shall furnish the 
buyer with a complete and merchantable 
abstract of title showing the title to the 
property from the Government down to the 


date of the contract, or a merchant- 
able title guarantee policy or a 

orrens certificate—the. abstract 
of title being furnished in the great 
majority of cases. 

The Torrens system has been adopted in 
Illinois, California, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota and Colorado. It provides for regis- 
tration of title, not the mere registration of 
the deed or other instrument affecting 
title as under our present system, and its 
objects are certainty and facility in proof 
of title, and simplicity in dealing with land 
after the title is thus proved. These 
objects are secured by the issuance of a 
document called a certificate of title, de- 
claring the owner of a specified tract or lot 
of land. Such a certificate is issued on ap- 
plication to the proper court, which, in some 
jurisdictions, notably Massachusetts, is a 
special court of land registration, notice to 
adverse claimants, investigation by the 
official ‘‘examiner of title’’ and a decree of 
the court ordering that the title be regis- 
tered. A short period is fixed within which 
time an appeal from the decree of registra- 
tion must be taken by those interested, this 
being two years in Illinois, thirty days in 
Massachusetts, except in case of fraud, 
when petition for review may he filed 
within one year. The original certificate 
of title is kept on file in the recorder’s 
office and a duplicate issued to the owner 
of the land. These certificates set forth the 
exact situation as regards the title of the 
land at the time they were issued, showing 
who holds the title and the incumbrances. 
On transfer of the land the duplicate is 
surrendered and a new certificate issued to 
the purchaser. 

The Torrens system of title records, while 
possessing certain advantages, is by no 
means generally acceptable throughout 
the country, and comparatively few people 
are sufficiently familiar with it to accept a 
Torrens certificate. Again, it is not always 
convenient for the purchaser to secure a 
title guaranteed by a large and responsible 
title guarantee company. When this can 
be done it is certainly advisable, particularly 
for the small and inexperienced investor, as 
this plan shifts all burden of responsibility 
for the title and for its protection, in case 
any attack is made upon it, upon a great 
corporation organized for that purpose. 
Let me illustrate this point by a case which 
recently occurred in this city. 

A young man came to Chicago and 
claimed to be the son of a large holder of 
Chicago property. He brought with him a 
power of attorney from his father and 
mother who lived in a distant city—at 
least this document appeared to be regular 
and valid —authorizing him to mortgage or 
sell the property as he might elect. A loan 
for more than twenty thousand dollars was 
secured, but the capitalist who made the 
loan took the precaution to have the title 
guaranteed by one of the largest title guar- 
antee companies of the city. A few months 
later the actual owner of the property and 
his wife appeared in Chicago and took oath 
that the power of attorney presented by 
the young man was forged and fraudulent. 
Did this worry the man who had made the 
loan? Not in the least! He simply took 
his papers to the office of the guarantee 
company and in return received a check for 
the full amount of the loan and interest. 


Blackmail by Fraudulent Claimants 


Sometimes fraudulent claimants against 
the title of valuable tracts of property 
make their appearance and enter suit for 
the purpose of blackmail and for what they 
can extort from the frightened owners who 
have bought lots in the locality affected by 
the trumped-up litigation. Several notable 
examples of this kind of thing have ap- 
peared both in New York and Chicago 
within recent years and are now dragging 
along so that the men behind them may 
prey upon the fears of small property 
holders and rake in ‘‘compromise’’ money. 
Those property holders whose titles are 
insured by a responsible title guarantee 
company have no fear from assaults of this 
kind, as they have only to notify the com- 
pany and turn over to it any summons or 
other document relating to the case. It is 
the province of the guarantee company to 
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i@ 
yotect the title, and it is much better 
«uip to do so, of course, than any 
jdividual property owner or association 
‘ rty owners. : 
In case of subdivisions of property 
jade in Chicago and suburbs (and the 
«me situation no doubt prevails else- 
were) during recent years the question of 
merchantable abstract of title presents 
Itle difficulty, but in the older subdivisions 
iade up to some twenty years ago the 
vatter of the abstract of title presents 
ore difficulty, as formerly abstracts of 
‘le certified to by notaries public and 
«hers were acceptable, such abstracts 
yw not being deemed merchantable. The 
estract of title being received from the 
Jer it is customary for the purchaser to 
i the same examined by his attorney, 
<a guarantee policy issued by a guarantee 
ile company. As real estate is conveyed 
J its legal description —that is, by lot and 
Dek, and not by its street number—it is 
jportant for the purchaser to ascertain 
jat the building purchased is wholly upon 
je lot to be conveyed. 
All objection to the title, if any, having 
jen removed, and the title of the seller 
ecepted by the purchaser, he is ready to 
yeive his deed and pay the balance of the 
«sh payment. The deed requires careful 
<utiny, and in case it has been executed 
sthout the State of Illinois, for example, 
«ecial care is necessary, as, unless explicit 
istructions have been sent in regard to 
j execution, mistakes are liable to occur, 
jrticularly in the acknowledgment, which 
jist conform to our statute. 
In other words, instruments of convey- 
ece executed outside the State in which 
{2 property is located should be scruti- 
fed with especial care and reference to 
lial statutes. 
The prospective purchaser should also 
gertain whether or not the seller has an 
eate of homestead in the property sought 
the conveyed by the deed. The consti- 
tions or statutes of a great majority of 
» States provide for such an estate, the 
thect being to furnish a home for the 
fnily which will be preserved for its use 
vless there is a clear intention to part 
ythit. Notable exceptions to this rule are 
Ilaware, Indiana, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
yoia and Rhode Island, in which States 
t such estate is recognized. A home- 
sad estate may be described as an estate 
tthe value of a certain amount (in Illinois 
a2 thousand dollars, in California as high 
afive thousand dollars) or of a certain 
event, in land owned and occupied as a 
ridence by any householder having a 
finily depending on him. Such an estate 
© be conveyed only in a certain manner 
vided by statute, generally by a releas- 
t clause in the body of the instrument 
ad a similar clause in the certificate of 
axnowledgment. 
| 
| What the Trust Deed Is 
4 to this matter of acknowledgment, it 
prising to note the ignorance on the 
oject even among those long engaged in 
» real-estate business. In case the pur- 
aser does not pay the entire amount of 
t» purchase price in cash he must execute 
ttes for the balance, these notes being 
Sured by trust deed on the property. 
Te old form of mortgage has been dis- 
eded here and in other States for some 
tie, having made way for the less cumber- 
sne trust deed, under which latter the 
Pperty is conveyed in trust to some indi- 
ual or trust company to be held until 
notes have been fully paid, when a 
Tease is executed re-conveying the prop- 
pe the original maker of the trust deed 
Chis heirs or assigns. These trust deeds 
vide for a successor in trust in the event 
the death of the original trustee. 
case of the death of the mortgagee 
der the old form of mortgage, it was 
*essary to show his will, on the abstract 
otitle, in order to establish the identity of 
t» parties qualified to execute a release of 
t: mortgage when paid, which involved 
pense and trouble to the mortgagor. All 
o:his is obviated by the modern trust deed. 
e trust deed and notes having been exe- 
by the purchaser and delivered to 
> seller or his agent, the deed conveying 
Property to the purchaser is delivered 
im, this deed being usually either a 
Tranty deed, an executors’ deed or a 
tistees’ deed, depending on whether the 
is being sold by an individual, 
cutors or trustees. This deed should 
n be filed for record in the recorder’s 
<ench vests the title of record in the 
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purchaser, the trust deed being also filed 
for record at the same time. 

At the closing of the transaction all insur- 
ance policies on the property should be 
transferred to the purchaser, who pays the 
seller the pro-rata premium for the unex- 
pired term, or he must at once take out new 
imsurance policies,a clause being inserted 
in the policies that loss, if any, is payable 
to the trustee as his interest may appear. 

The matter of rents must also be ad- 
justed, the purchaser, if he pays all cash, 
being entitled to the rents only from de- 
livery of deed; but, in case he pays only 
part cash, and the trust deed and notes 
antedate the delivery, then the rents are 
usually adjusted from the date of the 
notes, the purchaser paying interest on the 
notes from their date. However, this is a 
matter for individual adjustment and 
should be covered in the contract of sale. 
The leases on the property should, of course, 
be assigned to the purchaser, and the keys 
of the vacant flats or house or flat in case 
any or allare vacant. The purchaser or his 
agents should at once call at the premises 
and take possession, making himself known 
to the tenants. 


What a Lease Should Yield 


Regarding the return which an investor 
may reasonably expect from a house or flat 
building, it is difficult to give an intelligent 
answer; but it may be said that he should 
not be satisfied unless the property yields 
him a net return of seven per cent. Of 
course, if he is his own tenant he must put 
himself on the same basis as any other 
tenant when it comes to figuring the return 
on his property. Ordinarily he will not 
need to allow more than one per cent. per 
annum for depreciation on his building, and, 
in no case, should the actual depreciation 
exceed two per cent. 

The progressive and energetic investor 
may do much to enhance the value of his 
property beyond keeping it up in first-class 
shape. There are hundreds of instances 
where a progressive property owner has 
been the means of forming a neighborhood 
“improvement association,’’ which has 
materially enhanced not only the attract- 
iveness, but also the commercial value of 
all the property in the neighborhood com- 
ing under its operation. Associations of 
this kind devote themselves to making the 
public streets and the private properties 
more cleanly and attractive; they inspire 
what may be termed netghborhood patri- 
otism, and cultivate a spirit of codperation 
and advancement which not only makes a 
clean and attractive neighborhood phys- 
ically, but also inspires a neighborhood 
spirit of the right sort, which appeals to the 
man who is looking for an agreeable com- 
munity in which to live. 

Nearly all that I have said with regard 
to the manner of finding a suitable real- 
estate investment in the city and to actu- 
ally making that investment applies to 
farm investments as well. The most suc- 
cessful investors in farm property are 
generally those who, at some time or other, 
have lived on a farm and are familiar with 
the elements which go to make up farm 
values and successful farming. 

But there is one great danger in making 
investments of this kind, to which only those 
investors who have at some time lived, or 
are at present living, on farms are likely 
to be subject—that is, judging the value 
and productiveness of the farm which they 
intend to purchase by its physical resem- 
blance to that land which they have known 
and, perhaps, worked in another State or 
section of the country. For instance, the 
best farm land in Illinois is land of a low, 
black character, and, as a general rule, land 
of this sort in this State is very productive. 
Suppose an investor familiar with such 
land were to go to Indiana to purchase a 
farm. If he were to rely too much on the 
physical resemblance of the tract which he 
wished to purchase to Illinois land he 
might be very much disappointed in his 
seeming bargain, for while some of the 
black land of Indiana is very productive, 
other tracts of the same description—and to 
the ordinary purchaser of the same appear- 
ance—contain quicksand, and are of little 
value. 

There is, however, no reason why the 
man or woman who is wholly metropolitan 
in training and environment may not suc- 
cessfully invest in farm land. In every 
ease he or she should personally examine 
the property in question and get both a 
broad-gauge and a detailed view of the 
general situation of the farm. Then, too, 
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they should secure the advice of some per- 
son intimately acquainted with the farm 
itself and the section in which it is located. 

Dig down into the history of what the 
farm has produced as well and as thor- 
oughly as into the title. If the farm has 
made a bad showing in net results find out 
if this has been due to the soil, the kind of 
stock carried, or to the unintelligent and 
inadequate manner in which the place has 
been farmed. Often the best farm invest- 
ments are those which, through misman- 
agement, have made comparatively a poor 
showing. In these days of scientific farm- 
ing and of State soil surveys the question 
of what any certain farm should produce is 
not a matter of mere guesswork or of hap- 
hazard experiment. The State soil expert 
will analyze a sample of soil and tell 
whether or not it is good soil and what 
lines of agriculture are best adapted to it. 

Questions of transportation are also of 
great importance in considering farm in- 
vestments, and these should be carefully 
inquired into, as facility in reaching good 
markets is just as essential as the growing 
of good and bountiful crops. Many an 
unproductive farm can be made richly 
productive by a comparatively moderate 
expenditure for the right kind of drainage 
system. All these things should be most 
carefully weighed in connection with the 
history of the farm. And when it comes to 
getting the history of a farm, about the best 
way is to go to the owners of adjacent farms 
and to the older settlers of the locality. 
There is seldom any real difficulty in get- 
ting at the bottom of the comparative 
value of a piece of farm property, provided 
the prospective buyer has the patience to 
pursue the line of inquiry I have suggested 
and to do it thoroughly. 


The Stability of Real-Estate Investment 


While the making of a real-estate invest- 
ment is more complicated than the pur- 
chase of several shares of stock in a 
corporation or the making of a deposit ina 
savings-bank, I believe it is well worth the 
extra trouble, as the purchaser has some- 
thing which cannot be impaired or taken 
away from him by dishonest or incompe- 
tent corporation or bank officials. City 
real estate is, perhaps, subject to greater 
fluctuations, as a broad proposition, than 
farm land, but I believe that, on the whole, 
there is no sounder form of investment than 
real estate. Of course, great care and good 
common-sense are always necessary in 
order to make a safe investment in either 
one of these fields, and the purchaser who 
does not fortify himself with good advice 
and sound information will soon find him- 
self separated from his money —or, at least, 
a considerable part of it. Fictitiously in- 
flated ‘‘land booms” afford almost as ex- 
peditious an agency for sinking money on 
the part of small investors as do bogus 
mining and other ‘‘get-rich-quick”’ invest- 
ment schemes. At the same time real 
estate bought with any fair degree of 
common-sense is more uniformly profit- 
able than any other general form of invest- 
ment, and the population of the United 
States is so rapidly increasing that, at fair 
prevailing prices, almost any productive 
farm in this country is bound to be, in the 
long run, an investment which will—and 
must —inecrease in value. 


The Way of Valor 


EING the son of his father, having had 
a not uninteresting career of his own 
and possessing, moreover, the pen of the 
ready writer, E. H. Sothern, the actor, 
ought to make, for a man comparatively so 
young, an excellent memoirist. That idea, 
at any rate, occurred not long ago to a New 
York publisher who sought Sothern out 
at the Players’ Club. He sketched out his 
reasons for wanting the actor to write his 
autobiography. 
“Yes,” admitted Sothern, ‘‘I suppose all 


that’s true, but how about the advance | 


royalty?” 

The publisher, as is usual with publishers, 
did not go so fast when he had reached 
this portion of the conversation. He said 
he thought that there ‘‘would be no 
troubleabout that,” but Sothern demanded 
a definite figure and, when none was given, 
named one for himself. 

‘Oh, but,’’ protested the publisher, 
“that’s prohibitive! ”’ 

‘‘Not at all, not at all,’’ responded the 
actor. ‘‘I am no coward, and I mean to 
sell my life as dearly as possible.” 
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NO NEED TO BUY PAINT 
BLINDLY 
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If there were no way of know- 
ing good paint materials from 
bad, except by waiting to see 
\{ how they may wear, painting 
\q would necessarily be the lottery 
which many people make it. 
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The paint lottery is not nec- 
essary. Pure White Lead and 
Pure Linseed Oil are the essen- 
tial elements of good paint. 
White Lead can be tested abso- 
lutely. The commoner adulter- 
ants of Linseed : 

Oil can be also| the Ditch Bes 
detected 14 See] saaranicee; ont 
that they are [amy purity but ui 
pure and prop- | Let. Oarpackages 
erly put on, and 

the paint will 
stay put. 
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with the contents; 
each keg contains 
theaimount of White 
Lead designated on 
the outside. 
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To test White Lead, a 
blowpipe is needed. If 
you intend to paint this 
season, ask us for a blow- 
pipe, which we will send 
you free, together with full 
directions for using it. The 
test is so simple, any man, 
woman or child can make it. }yeZsyy. 
Ask for “‘ Test Equipment P.” o bes 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


in whichever of the following 
cities is nearest you: 

New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & 
Bros. Co.) Pittsburgh (National 

g Lead & Oil 
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For Ladies 


The Worth Cushion Sole Shoe 
is the ideal ladies’ summer 
shoe, because it is light, cool 
and comfortable, while 


thoroughly graceful and styl- 
ish. Requires no “breaking 
in,” but is easy from the first 
moment you put it on. 


DAVID Se iaines The Worth 


(Pres. The Cummings Co.) Cushion S h oO e 


Maker of Shoes for 55 yrs. Sole 


The Cushion Sole is a non-conductor of heat, and this 
makes it a. cool shoe for summer. Instead of tiring you 
it rests you. Instead of causing corns and 
calluses, it prevents them. In every 

respect a superior shoe 

with the added advantaye 

of the Cushion Sole, and 

costs no more than any 

good shoe. 


MEN’S $4.00, 
$4.50, $5.00. 


lf your dealer 

will not supply you 

we'll sell you direct. 

Send his name and 
ask for Catalogue. 


THE CUMMINGS COMPANY 
406 “V” Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Genuine Panama Hats $1.00 


Rare Bargain in Genuine Panama Straw Hats 
Made possible only by our importing them from South 
America and selling direct to the user. These Hats are 
warranted Genuine all 
a Hand-woven, unblocked, 
f and can be worn in that 
# condition by Gentlemen, 
Ladies, Girls and Boys, 
or can be blocked by 
purchaser in any shape 
or style. These Panama 
Hats are just as service- 
@ able and will wear as 
H long as a $10.00 Panama 
Hat. The difference is 
solely in the fineness of 
weave, these Hats being 
a little coarser weave 
than the more expensive 
Weight about 2 oz. each. Sent 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Supply limited. 


kind. 
postpaid, securely 
packed, on receipt of $1.0 . 
PANAMA HAT CO., 181 William 8t., New York City 


Assorted sizes. 


Order today. 
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But the congregation had sat spellbound, 
lifted on pinions of exaltation, and never 
knowing that the wings beneath them were 
lame and moulted. . 

After a sermon which seemed to Va 
Mieris longer than eternity and duller than 
the grave, Old Hundred and the benedic- 
tion were reached, and the congregation 
loitered out as raggedly as it had sung. The 
preacher made his way around to the door 
and shook hands with various members. 
Miss Boynton, too, was there and intro- 
duced Van Mieris and Mrs. Ruddy to the 
parson, who expressed his sympathy for 
their mishap and his joy over their recoy- 
ery in the formulas of his profession. ; 

Then he launched forth into a panegyric 
of Miss Boynton’s singing, appealing to 
Van Mieris as a musician to confirm his 
high opinions. 

Van Mieris muttered his agreement with 
every eulogy and felt so guilty that he won- 
dered why the steeple of the church did not 
come tumbling about his ears with its 
jangling bell—whose voice wasalso cracked. 
He kept his eyes from Mrs. Ruddy’s face, 
but he knew the lurking mischief that was 
mocking his arrant falsehood. 

He saw on Miss Boynton’s cheeks two 
spots of red that looked guilty. Had she 
come also to a realizing sense of her musical 
heterodoxy? Or was she simply disturbed 
by the bald-headed man who stood by her 
and clung to her arm with a sense of pos- 
session that brought up in Van Mieris’ 
heart an ache of rage? He diagnosticated 
it as jealousy —the final proof of his love. 

Miss Boynton forebore to introduce the 
stranger, but the pastor spoke: 

“Mr. Van Mieris—shake hands with 
Brother Meadows. He is not only the 
leading hardware dealer in Carthage, but 
also one of our elders and an untiring 
worker in the vineyard. Mr. Van Mieris 
agrees with us that Miss Boynton is 
indeed a singer to whom Heaven has in- 
trusted a precious gift.” 

Van Mieris gave his soft, white fingers to 
the griding squeeze of a paw that seemed 
to have been handling barbed wire. 
Brother Meadows, still affixed to Miss 
Boynton’s upper arm, spoke up in the 
seductive voice of an habitual salesman: 

“Glad you like this little woman’s 
singin’. I ain’t any shucks of a musician, 
but she gits me! We have some swell con- 
cert troupes here now and then—some 
from Des Moines and some from as far 
away as Chicago, but they don’t seem to 
lay holt on me like this little woman does. 

‘A lot of folks allow she’d ought to be in 
one of the big cities—like Dubuque or 
New York or Parrus, but it’s no life for a 
woman, I say, and long as she is so pop’lar 
here, I say, she’d ought to stay. Still, 
sometimes when she sings like what she did 
this blessed Sabbath morning, seems a pity 
that so few folks hear her. Carthage hasn’t 
got over eighteen hunderd pop’lation and 
our church only seats four hunderd.”’ 

As Mr. Meadows seemed inclined to 
escort Miss Boynton home, Van Mieris 
made an awkward escape, wormed his way 
through the gossiping lingerers and went 
along with Mrs. Ruddy. 

At the dinner-table all the boarders were 
spruced up and important as if their very 
stomachs knew it to be Sunday. But Van 
» Mieris sat scowling through the praises of 
Miss Boynton that pingponged to and fro 
across the board. When he could not dodge 
he answered with lie upon lie. 

He sought his room after dinner, and 
smoked sullenly till the hour when he and 
Miss Boynton were to take what was 
known in Carthage as a “‘constitootional.” 
Van Mieris was not strong enough to go 
far, and he was soon dropping on a moss- 
rug spread about the roots of a pine tree, 
whose cones thudded gently to earth now 
and then with the same punctuation of the 
silence that old Theocritus loved. 

At his feet a brook went caroling and 
wavering like a tipsy minstrel. Miss Boyn- 
ton sat against the bole of the tree spread 
above them like a great cathedral chan- 
delier fringed with needles of green crystal. 
She was looking strangely attractive in the 
shadow of her hat. 

He forgot every music except the deep, 
flute-tones of the gurgling brook. He 
wanted never to go back to his career of 
struggles and spites, of failures that gnawed 
and successes that did not satisfy. He 
found himself telling her how much he 
liked her, how good she had been, and how 
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he had delayed to return to his fractured 
concert season, to which his manager’s 
letters were anxiously recalling him. He 
told her that she was the best and the 
dearest woman he had ever known. 

‘You make me feel very wicked when 
you call me good, for I am not good. I 
have lied to you. You asked me once if 
you had ever seen and heard me before. I 
said you hadn’t, but you had. I recog- 
nized your name and your face the first 
time you were brought to the house.” 

‘So I have seen you? Where? When?” 

She hesitated a long while, braiding and 
unbraiding her fingers before she could 
speak: 

“‘It was years ago—in New York—at the 
Metropolitan—at a Sunday-night concert. 
You played a solo; I sang one. Do you 
remember now?” 

““No,”’ he said. 

““You’re lucky to have forgotten. I 
never have. You see, I wasn’t born here 
in Carthage or raised here. I come from 
Nebraska. I used to sing a good deal as a 
girl, and the folks at home thought I was 
wonderful. They said I could make Patti 
sit up and take notice. My father and 
mother used to go crazy over my future. 
Finally they decided to put a mortgage on 
the house and send me to New York to 
study. I didn’t like to do it, but they made 
me. I went to New York. Most of the 
teachers I called on said my method was 
all wrong, and I needed years of study. 
But I found one man who told me my voice 
was naturally rightly placed, and I only 
needed a repertoire. He looked kind of 
shabby, and I remember I wondered if he 
needed the money. But he told me that he 
had a secret method and influence with the 
managers, too. So I decided to study with 
him. Hewanted a lot of money in advance, 
and I remember how relieved he looked 
when IJ put the cash in his hand. 

“Well, I studied and studied for months. 
Sometimes I felt I was on the wrong road, 
because my throat ached so, and I had to 
force so hard to get high notes. But he 
always praised me till, finally,.I believed 
him. After several months I got bad news 
from home. [I told him I’d have to go 
back, unless I got an engagement. He said 
he could get me a hearing, but it would 
cost the price of commission for an agent 
he knew. Well, I paid it. And they gave 
me an appearance at the Metropolitan. I 
sent a telegram home and mother mailed 
me a clipping from the town paper, telling 
what a great success I was making and 
that I was the pride of Bristol. 

“On the day of the concert I fainted 
twice, but the professor’s wife brought me 
round, and got me into my dress—that 
cost a lot, too. It was the first low-neck 
dress I ever wore—and the last. I sang 
under the name of Signora Bristolina. I 
had taken it from the name of my home 
town and made it Italian, you see. I sang 
the air from The Queen of Sheba. Don’t 
you remember it?” 

“No,” said Van Mieris. 

“T wish I didn’t. It was awful. My 
throat seemed to just shut up like a trap. 
I pumped terribly hard and sang my best, 
but I could see that I wasn’t making a 
success. It’s wonderful how you can feel 
the audience, isn’t it? You know just what 
they’re thinking, don’t you?” 

“Yes,”’ said Van Mieris. 

“The feeling of those people came to me 
as plain as if they had spoken. It was like 
a cold wind blowing across the footlights. 
It chilled me through. But I had to go on, 
didn’t I?” 

‘“We always have to go on.” 

“Well, I did, although they tried to stop 
me. They began to titter, and to laugh 
out loud, and then to—just think of it! —to 
hiss. Oh, you must remember it.” 

“Yes, I remember now, and I remember 
your pluck—how you did go on to the end, 
in spite of the curs.” 

He felt a desire to find that audience 
again and take personal revenge on it. He 
wished, like the old king, that the public 
had but one head that he might wring its 
neck. She felt the knighthood in his tone, 
and reaching out pressed his hand. He 
still clung to her fingers after her pressure 
relaxed, but she went on as if she had 
forgotten him. 

“Then I hurried back to the boarding- 
house—in a cab—the last one I ever rode 
in. I slipped up to my room and took off 
my concert gown. [I left it on the floor, and 


the next thing I knew, my trunk and my 
valise were all packed. I had an express- 
man called by one of the boarders. I told 
him I had had a telegram calling me home. 
He carried my valise to the street-car that 
ran to the depot. I bought a ticket for 
home, and it didn’t leave me much, and I 
knew there was no money at home. All 
night I couldn’t sleep thinking of the terri- 
ble disappointment of my poor old father 
and mother when I got back—nothing left 
but faded hopes and a mortgage that would 
never fade. 

‘‘T was so tired and so discouraged I 
wanted to just drop down between two of the 
cars and let the wheels finish my troubles. 
But that took more courage than I had. 
Then the brakeman passed through the 
train yelling: ‘Carthage next stop—next 
stop Carthage!’ I had never heard of 
Carthage before, so it seemed like a good, 
quiet place to bury myself. I got off the 
train and stood on the platform wondering 
which way to turn. As soon as the train 
started off I felt how crazy I had been, but 
there wasn’t another for hours, and I was 
faint with hunger, so I asked for a boarding- 
house and was told to go to Mrs. Baldwin’s. 
I went there for dinner. I’ve been there 
ever since. Somebody happened to men- 
tion that the only piano teacher in town 
had left, and there was nobody to take her 
place. I spoke up and said that was what 
I had come for. I knew enough to teach 
children, anyway. It was slow at first, but 
I managed somehow. I had to tell a lot of 
lies for a while, but nobody found them out. 
I spent several days writing mother a letter 
telling her I could never come home. She 
had always let me have my own way, so she 
made no objection. She wrote me a letter 
full of sympathy, and the ink was blurred 
in spots where I knew her tears had fallen. 
She came to visit me last summer, and 
father comes next fall. 

“Tt was a long time before I ever sang 
again, but gradually in church and at 
prayer-meeting I began to hum and then 
to sing right out. Finally I was asked to 
join the choir, and then at last to do solo 
work. People here think I’m great. You 
saw that, and I am not a bit afraid before 
them. 

“Gradually my voice grew stronger and 
better, and now I really think I ean sing. 
You said so yourself. God has sent tome 
in this little village the voice that I should 
have taken to the big city. It is hard to 
think it came so late—but the Lord’s will 
be done.”’ 

There was such humility in her self- 
satisfaction that it wakened no resentment, 
but rather gratitude in his heart for the 
belated mercy that had denied her the gift 
but had given her the delusion of it. 

After a long, wondering silence a tender 
curiosity urged him to ask: 

“And is it that you have not sometimes 
thought of going back to a public career?”’ 

She nodded: ‘‘Oh, yes; I’ve thought of 
it often enough, but I always remember 
that night in New York. What if I can 
sing now? I don’t know any manager to 
go to and other artists would be jealous— 
you've told me how hateful they are. And 
then I should be so scared—oh, so scared. 
So I’ve stayed right here. It’s better to be 
a big frog in a little puddle, you know, than 
to be only a whale in the ocean. They 
worship me in Carthage, and the cities 
haven’t missed me, I guess, and so—well, 
here I am, and here I’ve stayed. Do you 
think I’m wise?” 

“‘T think you are the dearest woman that 
ever lived. I love you.” 

It was out of him before he knew what 
he had said. She was so astounded that 
she sat speechless a long while, with hands 
clasped and eyes uplifted in a solemn 
delightedness. Finally, her dream began 
to find voice in little exclamations: 

“To be loved by a great musician like 
you! To be the wife of a great musician 
who loves my voice as you do! To travel 
the world over, you playing, I singing! 
Such concerts as we could give together! — 
sometimes you could play obligatos while 
I sang—things like the Angels’ Serenade 
and the Ave Maria. Oh, what a life! 
Even if I were afraid to sing in public 
again—in the great cities—I could sing to 
you and—in the evenings when you were 
tired out I could play and sing as I did 
that first night you ever heard me in 
Carthage. Do you remember?” 

He remembered. 
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‘tera long while she took up the thread 
thoughts again with the quiet mur- 
spinning-wheel: 
ou love me! Franz van Mieris, 
the world, loves Grace Boynton, of 
y Carthage. And you want me to go out 
jo your world with you? I don’t know 
wat to think. I am so happy and so 
yvaid. My ambition and my heart tell 
‘to go with you, but my duty—I wonder 
vat my duty is. I’m—I ought to have 
‘you before—I’m engaged to Mr. 
adows. Of course, I could break the 
agement, and, of course, since you’ve 
e, I haven’t felt the same toward him. 
jt would hurt him terribly to have me 
j him now—we’ve been going together 
« five years. And then, the 
ple here are so proud of me—and I love 
ymso. At funerals you ought to see the 
wy my singing seems to help them and 
sole them. And there are all the 
siidren—my little pupils. There’s nobody 
s}: to teach them. What would Carthage 
BP tout me? Let me think it over a 
ie days, and pray a few nights, will you?” 
“he next morning Mrs. Ruddy came to 
ss Boynton. She was aflame with de- 
ats 
‘Te just ’ad a letter from me lawyer. 
H has been seeing w’at damages ’e could 
sect from the railroad. I told ’im what I 
w; earning and ’ow long I could have gone 
sidancing, and ’e put it up to them stryte 
straight). They offered to compromise 
—or what do you suppose? Twenty-five 
usand dollars! But ’e is ’olding out for 
y. Think of it! Fifty thou.! And ’e 
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lo that was on fire; the wind blew the 
ske and sparks away from us. During 
shnight the wind changed and commenced 
wing the sparks toward us. Instead of 
wi negroes waking us up and telling us to 
we, they took turns about watching for 
sparks and putting them out as they 
feon our blankets. The next morning we 
cae up thoroughly refreshed, while the 
» negroes were hovering, half-asleep, 
avind the fire.”’ 
‘You has to cum in pretty close to a bear 
etimes,’’ remarked Holt, as the Colonel 
‘ded him a cigar to start his story. ‘‘ The 
eliest I ever got was one time in a big hol- 
lolog. The bear was plum tired out, and 
itum into the log. I had a fool young dog 
tht run in right behind him. He was such 
a2 ne dog that I hated for the bear to kill 
hi. I heard him whine once or twice. 
Tin I crawled in with a knife in my hand, 
eaght the dog by his legs and pulled him 
% the bear. I stuck the bear three or 
fo times with the knife, and he cum 
Sgeezing out by me; but he didn’t make 
‘tempt to do nothin’ ’cept to git away. 
log was pretty big on the inside, but it 
kinder norrer up toward the mouth, 
a by me stabbin’ ’im so swif’ the bear got 
sted up and died right there. Ef I had 
by myself, like I mostin generally 
, there wouldn’t been no way on earth 
{ome to git out o’ that log. I mout’ve 
pred the bear out, but I could never shove 
1 out from behind. The nigger what 
w: with me had done run away, but when 
heound the bear was dead for keeps, he 
cui back and pulled him out. That was 
th closest I ever got to a bear, and the 
chest I ever wants to git.” 


Talking about dogs,” began the Major, 
“is born in the little cusses to run a bear. 
Oie I had nine puppies, and as soon as 
thy got big enough I had them trained to 


their meat, by tying a piece of meat 
string and pulling it about the yard. 
Tin I would take a piece of bear-hide and 
e puppies to trail that. They were 
ellows.”’ 


ne 


| 
| Hunting with a Puppy Pack 


¥ le day, when they were about a foot 
hii, I said to Holt, ‘I am going bear- 
h ting and am going to take the puppies 
alig.” Holt objected to the puppies being 
aon, because they were too little. When 
Wot out in the woods Holt said: 
ow, Major, I am goin’ to git overthat 
‘ereyonder and start a bear. You mustn’t 
a2 thi puppies, ’cause, when we gits 
'n) a chase and cums back, I don’t want 
‘ove huntin’ after lost puppies.’ 

|But I took my puppies, anyhow, and 
wét through the old cornstalk field. Holt 
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says ’e can get it before any jury in Iowa. 
Ain’t it gorgeous? Me kids can stay at 
school until they’re old enough to take up 
the profession their father and mother ’ad 
before them. Wherever is Mr. Van Mieris? 
I must make ’aste to tell him.” 

Miss Boynton said very quietly: 

“He is not here, Mrs. Ruddy, to hear 
your splendid news. He has gone—rather 
suddenly. He left mea letter saying so.” 

She did not offer it to Mrs. Ruddy, for 
it went like this: 


Dear Grace Boynton: 

All night I have not slept, thinking 
and thinking. 

The life of an artist is a dog’s life. 
The public is fickle and the critic has 
nomercy. I have not the heart to drag 
you into it. It is that I love you too 
much. The life Out There would not 
make you happy. And I want you to 
be that. As for me, I am condemned 
to beanartist. I have no right to hap- 
piness. I am only a vagabond fiddling 
from town to town. 

Stay in your little puddle, as you 
call it, and sing to those who love you, 
need you. I am gone by the early 
train. To say good-by to you is 
more than I could endure. Of my 
courage it takes all for the going. I 
leave you sleeping, I hope, and dream- 
ing, perhaps, our dream, who could not 
come true, he is too beautiful. 

Always I shall remember how good 
that you wereto me. You did respond 
to every of my moods without to 


(Continued from Page 4) 


got over the fence with his pack, and, sure 
enough, he started a bear just as he said he 
would. Hechased it clear away, but finally 
killed it. 
wouldn’t let them go with Holt. 

‘Presently, I heard a couple of my pup- 
pies in the cane running like the devil was 
after them, and here camethe others, throw- 
ing somersaults over the cornstalks,. run- 
ning to the fence and trying to get through. 
The little fellows couldn’t get through the 
fence, so they went around to a place where 
they could get through, following their trail. 

“In five minutes I never heard a prettier 
chase. J never dreamed of it being a bear, 
but they had struck that trail at the psy- 
chological moment. 

“That bear they were after was just made 
for those puppies, and those puppies were 
made for that bear. Heran down the fence, 
then doubled back and went north. The 
little fellows treed him. 

“T said to myself, ‘That doesn’t run like 
a rabbit, and it doesn’t run like a cat. It 
must be a ’coon.’ 

“‘T went out in the cane. The puppies 
were making so much noise I was anxious 
to get to them. When I got there those 
little devils were sitting around the tree 
barking, and there was a three-year-old 
bear up the tree. 

“T rushed my puppies out as quickly as I 
could, being very particular to get a dead 
shot. The bear fell out dead; they jumped 
on it and mouthed it. I fought them off 
the bear. Then we all went out together 
and sat down waiting for Holt. 

‘* After a while Holt came up, and I said, 
‘Holt, did you get him?’ 

BAY eS, Silay 

“*What size?’ He told me, and I re- 
marked, ‘That’s a bigger bear than I 
killed.’ 

‘““*How’d you kill any bear?’ 

‘**T killed one with my pack. Didn’t you 
kill one with yours?’ 

“* Now, Major,’ said Holt, ‘you oughtn’t 
to be a-foolin’ me that way. You always 
used to tell me the trufe befo’ you got to 
braggin’ on them puppies.’ 

“*T laughed, and told him to go in and 
get the bear.” 


‘“Cunnel,”’ said the cook, stepping up 
into the firelight, ‘‘dere wuz a teeny bit o’ 
nigger cum up here to-day wid a great big 
musket, heap bigger’n he wuz. 

“What you want, boy?’ sez I. 

*** Ain’t dis whar de President is at?’ 

“**Yes; what bizness is dat 0’ your’n?’ 

“““T wants to go a-huntin’ wid ’im.’ 

“‘T looked at dat fool boy a minute, den I 
busted out in a laugh an’ said: 

*“*“What’s dat you got?’ 

“*Got a musket.’ 

“*What you got in dat musket?’ 


I kept my puppies with me and ° 


delay, without to resist, without to 
misunderstand. For that you were 
like my dear dead fiddle. Another 
violin I shall have to get—for I must 
go on—but never shall I find another 
You. Be happy, be happy—it is the 
deepest wish of 
FRANZ VAN MIERIS. 


This letter Miss Boynton did not show 
to Mrs. Ruddy, nor ever to any one else. 

On the following Sunday there were no 
strangers in Carthage. The town felt a 
little more at home, as a family feels after 
visitors have gone and it is possible to put 
back into camphor the company manners 
and the sense of being under inspection. 

The imitation stained-glass windows were 
open wide to a very secular breeze that did 
not know it was Sunday, for it loafed about 
the church whispering slumber and lethal 
indifference to the parson’s exhortations. 
It seemed to add a fragrance, however, to 
the soprano solo. Never had there seemed 
to be so much eloquence and spiritual 
beauty in the voice of this leader of home 
talent, whom even the great violinist 
What’s-his-name had praised so heartily 
the Sunday before. His professional au- 
thority had given the final confirmation to 
what people had always thought of the 
sweet singer of Carthage. 

Everybody told everybody else, ‘‘I told 
you so,” as the congregation trickled home, 
and hardly anybody even noticed the dis- 
tant passing of the Cannonball Express, 
which shot through Carthage with a thun- 
der that only emphasized the peace. 


WHEN THE PRESIDENT HUNTS 


“Got some slugs, an’ some screws, an’ 
some nails, and ’bout a handful o’ powder 
—Pa, he say dat a bear ’quires sumpin’ 
kinder ruff.’ 

“Yessir, Cunnel, dey sho’ is sech things as 
stingin’ snakes. Dey’s big and black wid 
red bellies; grows six or seven feet long, 
maybe bigger, and got stingers in de ends 
o’ dey tails, what runs in an’ out same as 
hornet stingers. Ef you bothers one he 
don’t cum at you wid his head like any 
udder snake; no, suh, he jes’ throws out 
his tail same as ef it were a whip-cracker. 
One time I wuz a-paddlin’ along slow in a 
dugout, an’ I looked behine me, an’ dere, 
swimmin’ along right fast a-tryin’ to ketch 
up wid me, war de bigges’ snake I ever saw; 
an’ he had whiskers a foot long—he sho’ 
did—same as a man’s mustache. I stops 
to look at ‘im one minute an’ he cum 
straight on—’peered like he wanted to. git 
in de boat wid me. By me paddlin’ right 
brief, an’ de snake hurryin’ up, I got 
skeered. When I seen he was gwine to 
ketch me, I hit ’im wid de paddle, an’ he 
spit out de bigges’ bullfrog I ever seed. It 
war dat frog’s legs hangin’ out o’ his mouth 
dat I thought war his whiskers.”’ 


Eyes that Shone in the Dark 


“Dat war one o’ dem stingin’ snakes; he 
thought dat dugout war a log, an’ was 
a-tryin’ to git up on’t so as he could swal- 
low de frog. 

‘“The curiousest thing I ever saw war de 
time Cap’n lost his hat in dis here very lake, 
an’ he had to go home wid a paper sack on 
his head. Everybody laffed at ’im out- 
rageous. Him an’ anudder gent’man tuk 
a torch one night and went paddlin’ down 
de lake, to shine de eyes of whatsomever 
varmints cum down to water. Dey didn’t 
see nothin’ fer a long time, but dere war one 
ole panther off yonder in de woods what 
kep’ a-hollerin’ kinder mournful—dat’ll 
make anybody feel kinder creepy of a night. 
Presently, de Cap’n shined a pair 0’ eyes 
right close to de water. He paddled in 
close and tuk a shot. Whatever de critter 
war, it commenced to jumpin’ ’round 
*mongst the bushes. Cap’n climbed up de 
bank to see what ’twas he kilt. Right den 
he shined anudder pair 0’ eyes an’ shot 
th’ uther barrel. Jes’ soon as de gun went 
off de critter cum bulgin’ down de bank 
todes ’im, makin’ an awful fuss. Cap’n’s 
mind bein’ on dat panther, he jus’ throwed 
down his gun and jumped smack in de lake. 
*Twarn’t nothin’ but a deer. When de 
gent’man what was wid Cap’n held up de 
torch, he say he couldn’t see nothin’ ’cept 
Cap’n’s bald head a-bobbin’ up an’ down.” 


f Old January DuBose used to tell about 
how Ben Chew got after the biggest bear he 
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The New “Junior” 
Thin Model Ingersoll 


Popular 
“Dress” 


Watch for Men 


The new “Junior” Ingersoll is a 
small - size, thin model, gentlemen’s 
watch —in appearance a duplicate of 
the fashionable high-priced watches 
now made for men. 

Examine it at your dealer’s— note 
how light, thin, and graceful it is— 
how perfectly it fits your pocket. No 
other watch-makers in the world could 
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many times its price. Like all Ingersolls, 
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free illustrated booklet. 
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& Bro. Lge 


21 Frankel Bldg. 
New York City 
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Fireless Cooker delivered to. 
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We make shipment to your address 
entirely at our cost; not yours. Try it, 
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The Kahn Fireless Cooker cooks five dishes 
at once, for seven people, at one-fifth the 
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eighty-five per cent. of your fuel bill, besides 
time, trouble and—nerves. No watching 
the stove; no basting; food never overdone, 
never underdone—and cannot burn. New 
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in rim, for dry cooking, included free. 
Send name and shipping address immedi- 
ately, to W. L. Clark Co.,- fifth floor, 
Missouri Trust Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ever saw. Old Ben had poured some lead 
in the joint of a cane to load his gun; he 
had the other barrel loaded with goose-shot. 
The dogs finally run the bear straight up to 
Ben. He shot him in the head with his slug 
and as the bear turned to run he shot him 
again from the rear. But the bear got 
away. 

“Several years afterward old January 
told that story one night in camp. The 
very next morning we went out and Holt 
Collier killed a big bear. When January 
came up Holt said: 

““* January, here’s your old bear.’ 

““*How’d you know, Holt?’ 

‘“* Cause here’s where that slug hit ‘im in 
the head.’ 

“Sure enough, the slug had encysted in 
the bear’s skull and we dug it out. 

““«Now,’ says Holt, ‘ef that’s the same 
bear you’ll find a lot o’ geese-shot in ’is 
flank.’ 

“We skinned the bear and found the 
geese-shot. There could be no mistake 
about it.” 

This story is so like a veracious narrative 
of Baron Munchausen’s that the gentleman 
who told it desires his name withheld. 

Bear Lake could not be improved upon 
as the stage-setting for a ghost story. The 
dark and silent woods surround a shimmer- 
ing ribbon of water. The owls are hooting 
from the trees; the far ery of a wolf comes 
muffled through the wilderness; the pan- 
ther’s screams send a shiver up the spine. 


Queer Happenings in a Lonesome Spot 


A negro’s thoughts turn always to the 
supernatural, and one of them asked the 
Colonel if he believed in ghosts. Afterward 
he tried to repeat the President’s story. 

‘“‘T dunno whether I kin tell it right, but 
de Cunnel he say he don’t know whether he 
believes in ’em or not—he ain’t never seen 
nary one hissef. He say dat a gent’man 
what he knowed out West tole ’im sumpin’ 
dat sounded mighty queer. Dey war two 
pardners trappin’ in de woods. Dey kilt a 
man an’ had to run away. Dey went off 
together to dis lonesome country whar- 
somever ’twas at, and dere one o’ dem kilt 
de udder. Den his pardner haunted ’im 
till he jes’ had to leave. 

““Atter dat two mo’ trappers went dere 
to hunt. Dere warn’t no udder place to 
camp, ‘cept in dat one spot. Very fust 
night dese two men was dere dey seen 
what ’peared like a bear comin’ up todes 
de fire. Hit couldn’t be no bear, cause a 
bear don’t never ack dat-a-way. Hit 
looked like a bear whenever dey saw it, but 
when dey went out an’ ’*xamined de tracks, 
dey found dat de tracks war de same kind 
o’ tracks like people make. Jt war a bear 
dat made a man’s tracks. 

“One night dis thing cum up to de tent, 
and dey ran it off. Den it cum back when 
dere was only one man dere, an’ kilt ’im. 
His pardner returned back jes’ in time to 
see it go away, slippin’ off in de woods. 
He got his gun right quick, but de more he 
thought ’bout it, de mo’ he ’cluded he 
wouldn’t stay in no sech place as dat. 
Dat’s what de Cunnel said.” 

The President had now spent more than 
ten days in the swamp — days of intense and 
persevering activity—yet he had not got a 
bear. His hosts were anxious and dis- 
tressed. Holt Collier had labored faithfully 
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to drive the game in his direction, but, 
with fifteen miles of cane-brake to choose 
from, it is no easy task to force a bear past 
any given point. 

The time was rapidly approaching when 
the President must return to Washington. 
On Thursday evening he called Holt 
Collier to the fire and said: 

“Holt, I haven’t got but one or two 
more days. What am I going to do?—I 
haven’t killed a bear.” 

Holt answered promptly: 

““Cunnel, ef you let me manage the hunt 
you'll sho’ kill one to-morrow. One of ’em 
got away to-day that you ought to have 
killed.” 

‘‘Whatever you say goes, Holt.” 

“All right, Cunnel.”’ 

Then Holt called Mr. Clive Metcalf and 
said: 

““Now, Mr. Clive, you take the Cunnel 
and bum around with him in the woods 
like you an’ me always does, and don’t put 
him on no more stand. He ain’t no baby. 
He kin go anywhere you kin go; jes’ keep 
him as near to the dogs as you kin. Mr. 
Harley and me’ll follow the hounds; when 
we strike a trail you and the Cunnel come 
a-runnin’.”’ 

Meanwhile Mr. Parker and Alec Enolds 
were holding a private convention behind 
a tree. 

“oTaint no use; Mr. Parker. I can’t 
drive a bear, and also ride wid de Cunnel. 
*Spose you git somebody else to do de 
guidin’ an’ put me into de cane-brake wid 
de dogs.”’ 

So it was arranged that Mr. Clive Met- 
calf should ride with the President, while 
Mr. Harley Metcalf and the Osborns went 
with Holt and Alec into the cane-brake. 
The amalgamated and consolidated pack 
of hounds was to be turned loose for a 
final round-up. 

The party rode out, and, leaving the 
President with Clive Metcalf, plunged into 
the thickest cane. About six miles from 
where the President stopped, the dogs 
struck the cold trail of a bear that they had 
left the day before. Patiently they tracked 
it up, and finally jumped the animal. The 
dogs all followed the bear, except two or 
three that ran off after a deer. 

In spite of the utmost the hunters could 
do the bear ran in the wrong direction. 
But they kept behind him, well knowing 
that, when the cane got thin, Mr. Bear 
would turn around and come back again — 
for a bear will not break cover if he can 
avoid it. 

This particular bear never did stop 
running, never paused to fight nor stopped 
at bay. When the cane grew thin he 
doubled on his tracks and started toward 
the President. 


How the President Got His Bear 


When he got nearly back to the point 
where Clive Metcalf and the President 
were stationed the dogs overtook him—old 
Rowdy the reliable brought him to bay. 
The pack had dwindled to three dogs, but 
Alec Enolds, who reached them first, suc- 
ceeded in recalling the balance of Holt’s 
pack and set them on the bear again. 
Then he fired several shots in quick succes- 
sion, hoping Mr. Clive Metcalf would hear. 
Three hundred yards away the President 
sat on his horse, while the experienced 
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hunter beside him listened to the approach- 
ing chase. 

A successful hunter must be able to tell 
by the sound the direction his hounds are 
traveling, and then, from his knowledge of 
the country, he must know where to over- 
haul the bear. The bear makes no gum- 
shoe progress through a cane-brake, and 
Clive Metcalf heard him coming from afar 
off. 

At the proper time he turned: 

‘‘Here’s your chance, Colonel! Come!” 

He dismounted, hitched his horse, took 
off his coat and stuffed his hat into his 


bosom. The President imitated him; the 


two men plunged into the cane-brake, forc- 
ing their way through the tangle for three 
hundred yards toward the spot where the 
dogs held the bear at bay. Clive Metcalf 
carried no gun for fear of accidents; but 
he wore a long knife. 


The End of the Chase 


“Come on, Clive!’’shouted Harley Metcalf 
from the other side of the bear, and the 
two men rushed forward. They crouched 
in the dense cane and waited. The bear 
came straight on, a huge shape, walking 
upright like a man, with the pack of hounds 
fighting him at every step. 

Presently, he veered a little, passed into 
a thinner spot of cane, and the President’s 
chance came. The President fired, down 
went the bear, and the pack covered her at 
once. The Presidentrushed up immediately 


and fired again so as to save the dogs. But ! 


his first shot had gone true. The bear was 
dead. The President threw down his gun 
and shouted to Harley Metcalf: 

“Harley! Harley! the hunt isa success!” 
Then he pulled Harley off his horse. 

They threw the dead animal across Holt 
Collier’s pony, and the whole party rode 
back in high spirits. 

Just before reaching the camp Holt got 
down, made the President mount his horse, 


‘and ride in with his game. 


So the President played Germanicus in 
the woodland triumph, while Doctor Lam- 
bert took his picture with Holt standing 
beside him among the dogs. 


Holt Collier never complains, but he | 


does say mournfully: 

“The Cunnel promised to send me one 
o’ them pictures. He give me a fine rifle, 
but I wanted a picture o’ me an’ him 
together.” 


‘““He’s a jolly good man sho’ as you're 
born,” says a certain darky in speaking of 
the Colonel. ‘‘He loves to hunt. He’sa 
nachul-born sport; he certainly has his fun 
when he gits out; does his part o’ de work 
in camp jes’ like anybody else—takes de 
bad part wid de good; never grumbles 
*bout nothin’; tells a lot o’ funny jokes; 
keeps de camp laughin’ all de time, and 
makes you plum forget he’s President. 

“He keeps sayin’ to em all de time not 
to be noways timid about him. He treated 
all de darkies good an’ kin’—but, Lordy, 
‘tain’t nuthin’ interestin’ in dese here 
country niggers. 

“The Metcalfs all like him, Mr. Perey 
likes him—all dem gent’men likes ’im a lot, 
I tell you.” 

When “‘all dem gent’men”’ put the seal 
of their approval upon a man the point is 
no longer debatable with this negro. 


A Chance for Farmers with Four-Legged Game 


the not-distant future will 
be as common and cheap in 
our markets as mutton or beef 
is held out in a special bulletin which will 
soon be issued by the Bureau of Mam- 
mals and Birds. In order that this may 
come to pass it is suggested that deer of at 
least two species ought to be reduced to 
domestication. They have been wild crea- 
tures long enough; the time has arrived 
when they must become farm animals. 
Reindeer have long been domesticated 
successfully. It is believed that no reason 
exists wherefore other species of the deer 
family should not be bred and reared in 
captivity for the sake of their meat and 
other products, like cattle. Up to the 
present time such attempts as have been 


Abas prospect that venison in 


By RENE BACHE 


made in this direction have been desultory 
and crudely experimental; but it is urged 
that deer, if they had been as long under 
careful and intelligent control as cattle and 
sheep, would be equally ‘‘plastic’’ in the 
hands of the skillful breeder. 

There is a growing scarcity of game, and 
the market demand for venison far exceeds 
the supply. Thus the time seems oppor- 
tune for developing the industry of deer 
farming. Raising venison is as legitimate 
a business as growing beef or mutton. 
Furthermore, deer may be raised to ad- 
vantage in forests and on rough, brushy 
ground unfit for either agriculture or stock 


production, thus utilizing for 
profit much land now waste. 
Raising deer for profit does not 
necessarily imply their complete 
domestication. They may be kept in 
large preserves, under conditions as nearly 
natural as possible, and thus the breeder 
may reap almost as much profit as could 
be expected from a tame herd, while the ani- 
mals escape most of the dangers incidental 
to close captivity. But the deer farmer 
who aims at a complete domestication of 
his stock will in the end be most successful. 
Efforts to introduce deer into new coun- 
tries have been almost uniformly success- 
ful—as, for example, in the case of the axis 
deer, the red and fallow deer of Europe, 
the Japanese and Peking ‘“‘sikas,” the Vir- 
ginia deer, and especially the wapiti, or 
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4 
First cost and maintenance cost of | 
belts are two very different things. * 
That's why you save money getting | 
Sea Lion Belting. It costs you a _ 
trifle more to begin with, but it 
lasts enough longer to more than | 
make up for the initial cost. 
If you require a belt that will stand | 
live steam, water conditions such as } 
leaking roofs, bursting pipes or flood, 
wheel pits and the trying humidity 
warm climate—in factany of the conditio: 
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/ Is the ony Azud@ you can afford to buy. 
We cut it from the choicest oak tanned hides 
on the market—using only center stock. E 
process in the making is done with ut 
thoroughness and care. The laps are joined b 
our own process of cement under 3,000 Ibs. hy= 
draulic pressure to the square inch, so that yo 
could tear the leather sooner than separate the 
joints by any tensile strain. We sell it undera 
guarantee equally as liberal to the useras we 
on our Oak Tanned Reliance Leather Bel 
and that means every foot is guaranteed 
that we will repair or replace any belt defect 
in stock or workmanship; and in additio | 
the above we guarantee the laps against o 
ing up on account of either water or steam. | 
We are also manufacturers of Reliance, 
ling, Imperial and Dynamo 
brands of belting — which 
are just as good value for 
different purposes. Write _ 
us about your belt needs. 
We will advise you and 
send you a book on belting. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
\ 14 Green St., Chicago 
Branches—New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, Portland, Ore. 
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“No one who smokes . 


SurBruc’s 
ARCADIA — 
MIXTU 


could ever attempt to describe its delights.” 
The Tobaccos are all aged. Age improv 
flavor; adds mildness; prevents 
In the blending, seven countries, 
Latakia to America, are called 
Surbrug’s “Arcadia” is in a el 
itself— nothing so rich in flavor— 
hilarating in quality. A mild stimu 
At Your Dealer's. 
SEND 10 CENTS for sample which will c 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
132 Reade Street N 
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The first and only satisfactory 
permanent linen-wear 


Litholin Waterproof 
Linen Collars and Cu 


They weather all weathers—hot, cold 
dry they keep their shape, and bein 
look linen—not celluloid or rubber. 
fashionable cut and style. When soile 
wipe white as new with a damp cloth. 
them and bank your savings. ; 


COLLARS 25c. CUFFS 50c. 
If not at your dealers, send, giving style, size, 
number wanted, with remittance, and we will 
mail, postpaid. Booklet of styles free on request. 


THE FIBERLOID CO., Dept.4,7 Waverly PL., New Yo Ik A 
a LINEN 


mn TERPROOFED 
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COLLARS & CUFFS 


STYLE 
Economy 


Jones Nat’l School of AUCTIONEE: 
1215 Washington Boulevard, Chic 


Teaches all branches of Auctioneering. Easy 
‘Term opens Aug. 23. Free Catalog. Carey M. Ji 


PATENTS that PROTE! 


Our8 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts.s 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. 


lacation Time 


is incomplete without a supply of 


¥ most Delicious 


Bonbons, Chocolates 
and other unequalled 


Candies 


The same care is exercised in 
the manufacture of all our Goods 
as in the purchase of ONLY THE 
BEST MATERIALS that enter 


into the same. 


If camping do not forget a 
supply of our COCOA and CAKE 
CHOCOLATES ifyou want Purity 
and Quality. 


{ Stores 
Ig many where 


Sales Agents 
everywhere 


er Caramels Stand Unexcelled 


comm send us a postal and ask for our free 
‘Iustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells 
‘ow priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 
he lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may 
‘e made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 
aecrease your profits. This free booklet deals with 


-How to manage a business 
—How to sell goods 
i -—How to get money by mail 
| —How to buy at rock-bottom 
— How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle men 
— How to get and hold a position 
— How to advertise a business 
— Howto devise officemethods 
Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
1 no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
roader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
hen it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
‘Send on your 9,059-word Booklet.’’ Send to 


YSTEM, Dept. 8-8, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


t 


| THURMONT, Mpb.—Some time ‘ago I ordered bottle of ** Save- 
‘he-Horse’’ and entirely cured Kingbone of long standing after 
veterinary had treated him unsuccessfully six months or more. I 
Inclose $5, please send quickly another bottle with guarantee as 
\efore. G. DwiGHT Hort. 
| ELPASO, TEXAS.—Please ship by express C.O. D. four bottles of 
‘Save-The-Horse.’’ We used it on a severe case of strained tendon 
(ith the best results. SANTA FE FUEL CO., by Jas. Connors. 
{ 00 a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send 
. for copy, booklet and letters from business men and 
trainers on every kind of case. Permanently cures Spavin, 
| Thoroughpin, Ringbone (except low), Curb, Splint, 
‘apped Hock, Windpuff, Shoe Boil, Injured Tendons and all 
. No scar or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. Dealers 
7+ Express Paid. Troy Chemical Company, Binghamton, N.Y. 
III ——————E———E——————— 


They earn 
$2,500 to $10,000 a year 


We fit you to pass the C. P,. A. Examina- 
tion and equip you for practice anywhere. { 
Our instruction is individual—wo classes. 
Course embraces Theory of Accounts, Practi- 
4/4 cal Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Law 
/ —also Bookkeeping and Business Practice. 
Write to-day to Dept. N, mentioning 
subject that interests you. 
\ UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, INC. 
27-29 East 22d Street, New York 


The 
University of Chicago 


offers 350 of its class-room courses by 
correspondence. One maytake up High 
School or College studies at almost any 
point and do half the work for a Bach- 
elor degree. Courses for Teachers, 
Writers, Ministers, Bankers, Farm and 
Home Economists, and future Engi- 
neering, Law, and Medical students. 


The U. of C., Div.C, Chicago, Ill, 
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fyou can whistle a tune you can olay it on the 

3 Seem Dolceola 

) A Miniature 
Grand Piano 
Take a Dolceola on 
your vacation trip; it 
willdouble theinterest 

and your pleasure. 
Free, handsome catalog. 
The Toledo Symphony Co. 

806 Berlin Block, Toledo, 0. 


Se 
ployed Workmen Wanted as Representatives 


fm €very shop to introduce VANCO HAND SOAP to fellow work- 
make §25.00 to $40.00 per month on the side. Any 
man Can soon work up an independent business. Send 10c 
= for full size can and particulars. 
. T. Robertson Co., Box S, Manchester, Conn. 
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Rocky Mountain elk. Experiments with 
foreign species offer every promise of suc- 
cess to owners of American preserves, but, 
for reasons obvious enough, the Govern- 
ment experts recommend our deer farmers 
to select two native species, the Virginia 
deer and the elk, both of which are excel- 
lently fitted for the production of venison. 

From a market point of view, venison is 
the most important game. Its popularity 
is so great and the demand for it is so 
widespread that overproduction is out of 
the question. The hotels and fashionable 
restaurants in our large cities often pay 
$1.50, or even more, a pound for it. Other 
products of the deer—skins and horns— 
are of considerable importance commer- 
cially, and in countries where the animals 
are abundant—especially where large 
herds of them are kept in semi-domesti- 
cation—the trade in both is very extensive. 

The elk, which is the largest of our deer, 
barring only the moose, was formerly 
abundant over the greater part of the 
United States. At the present time it is 
found only in a few scattered localities out- 
side of the Yellowstone National Park and 
the mountainous country surrounding that 
great reservation, where large herds re- 
main. The herds that summer in the park, 
and which in winter spread southward and 
eastward in Wyoming, are said to number 
about thirty thousand head. Though pro- 
tected, there is great danger that they may 
perish from lack of food in a succession of 
severe winters. 

There are a good many elk in private 
game preserves and parks, and in the 
zoological gardens scattered over the coun- 
try. From these small herds in captivity it 
ought to be practicable, under wise man- 
agement, and through intelligent propaga- 
tion by State and individual enterprise, to 
restock some of the ranges formerly occu- 
pied by this noble animal, incidentally 
building up a profitable business in the 
production of elk venison for market. 

Though a less prolific breeder than the 
common deer, the elk makes up for lack of 
fecundity by superior hardiness and by 
the ease with which it may be managed. 
It has been acclimated in many parts of 
the world and has shown the same vigor 
and robustness wherever introduced. In 
Europe it has been successfully crossed 
with the Altai wapiti and the red deer, and 
in both instances the offspring were supe- 
rior in size and general stamina to the 
native stock. The flesh is superior in flavor 
to most venison. 

There are at present small herds of elk 
under private ownership in many places in 
the United States. A desire to preserve 
this important game animal has inspired 
attempts to propagate it in captivity, and 
persons engaged in such experiments seem 
to be generally of the opinion that the busi- 
ness of raising elk for market could be 
made remunerative. For example, George 
W. Russ, of Eureka Springs, Arkansas, 
who has a herd of thirty-four, states that 
in his belief elk meat can be produced in 
many sections of this country at a less cost 
per pound than beef or mutton. 

The elk of the Russ herd range in the 
forest, which they improve by clearing out 
part of the thicket. They feed on the buds 
and leaves up to a height of eight feet. In 
the clearing of brush, the owner says, they 
are more useful than goats, because they 
browse higher; but goats and elk get along 
well together, and thus do valuable service 
in preparing land for grasses. Cattle and 
sheep, also, may be grazed in the same lot 
with elk, provided that the inclosure is of 
considerable size. Another point worth 
mentioning is that the elk is a determined 
enemy of dogs and wolves, and much feared 
by them. Says Mr. Russ: ‘‘Until we 
learned this fact we suffered great losses to 
our flocks, but since then there has been 
no loss. A few elk in a 1000-acre pasture 
will absolutely protect the sheep therein. 
Our own dogs are so well aware of the 
danger that they cannot be induced to 
enter the elk park.” 

If elk will attack and vanquish dogs and 
coyotes and thus help to protect domestic 
animals grazing in the same pastures, 
knowledge of the fact ought to be of great 
advantage to stockmen. The huge deer 
readily adapt themselves to almost any 
environment, and even within the narrow 
confines of the paddocks of the ordinary 
zodlogical park they thrive and increase 
so rapidly that their numbers have to 
be reduced periodically by sales. Under 
domestication the increase of elk is equal 
to that of cattle. The adult male when full- 
grown weighs from 700 to 1000 pounds. 
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Alfalfa hay is excellent for elk, with a 
little oats or corn each day. They are very 
fond of corn, and the feeding of it affords 
excellent opportunities for winning the con- 
fidence of the animals and taming them. 
The same may be said of salt, which should 
be furnished liberally to all deer kept in 
captivity. As for the inclosure, a five-foot 
fence of woven wire is quite high enough, 
costing two hundred dollars a mile. Elk 
are not disposed to jump such a barrier, 
and, if they do escape, they will usually 
return of their own accord. 

The cost of stocking an elk farm should 
not be great. Usually surplus animals may 
be obtained from zoélogical parks or pri- 
vate preserves for a moderate price, not 
exceeding fifty dollars perhaps, or at most 
seventy-five dollars, apiece. 

The Virginia, or white-tailed, deer is the 
common deer of the United States. Its 
range is so wide as to justify the assump- 
tion that it will thrive anywhere in the 
United States. The general opinion of 


breeders seems to be that, with suitable | 


range, plenty of good water and reasonable 
care in winter, the raising of this kind of 
deer for venison can be made as profitable 
as any other livestock industry. There isa 
considerable demand for the animals, also, 
to stock the estates of wealthy men. 

These deer have often been the subject 
of experiments in domestication, their 
beauty, especially that of the fawns, 
appealing to every admirer of wild life. 
Early settlers in this country soon learned 
how easily they could be tamed and how 
quickly they would attach themselves to 
persons who fed them. Also, they ascer- 
tained through experience that they were 
liable to be dangerous when grown up. 
Seldom, however, has the breeding of them 
been undertaken in a systematic way. They 
are often bred in parks for pleasure, or in 
large preserves for sport, but their economic 
possibilities have received little attention. 

The Bureau of Mammals and Birds, 
which is a scientific section of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has reports of success 
in the raising of Virginia deer from more 
than a dozen breeders, located in various 
parts of the United States, who are now 
regularly engaged in the business. One of 
them, C. H. Roseberry, of Stella, Mis- 
souri. writes: ‘“‘ For the last seven years my 
herd hasaveraged seventy per cent. increase, 
all of which were sold at satisfactory prices. 
I began selling, at twenty dollars per pair, 
fawns at four months old, and asked thirty 
dollars for a pair of adults. Excepting the 
goat, I know of no domestic animal that 
requires so little feed and attention.”’ 

This kind of deer not only thrives on land 
unsuited for other domestic animals, but, 
like the elk, may be raised to great advan- 
tage in brushy or timbered pastures fully 
stocked with cattle or horses. It does not 
eare for grass. While chiefly a browsing 
animal, in captivity it eats every sort of 
vegetable food, including garden stuff. 

In large private preserves, such as have 
been established by individual owners, as 


well as by associations, in many parts of | 


the country, these deer do remarkably well, 
their increase being very rapid. Under 
such conditions they lead a free life, while 
protected against enemies. The possibili- 
ties in view where they are propagated as 
wild game are fairly illustrated by the 
experience of the Otzinachson Rod and 
Gun Club, which six years ago placed 
ninety deer, mostly does, ina four-thousand- 
acre park in Clinton County, Pennsylvania. 
They have multiplied to nearly two thou- 
sand head, and a further increase of about 
one thousand fawns is expected during the 
present season. 

The good effect of such preserves on the 
supply of game in the State is not to be 
overlooked. While they may temporarily 
restrict the hunting privileges of a few citi- 
zens they ultimately benefit the sportsmen. 


Already many of the private parks have | 


become overstocked, and deer have escaped 
or have been turned over to the State, to 
become the property of the people. The 
success of private enterprises in propa- 
gating large game in inclosures has thus 
become an object-lesson, suggesting the fea- 
sibility of the State’s undertaking a similar 
work for the benefit of the public at large. 
In order that deer farming may be profit- 
ably pursued as a business, however, it will 
be necessary that existing laws governing 
the transportation and sale of game shall be 
suitably modified. It will not be difficult 
to establish safeguards against the destruc- 
tion and sale of wild deer in place of domes- 
ticated deer by a system of licensing private 
parks and of tagging deer or carcasses. 
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“T urge upon all Catholics 


the use of the 


Manual 
of Prayers” 


writes His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons 


The Manual of 
Prayers is more 
than the Official 
Prayer book of the 
Catholic church of 
America. It is acon- 
cise Catholic cyclo- 
pedia. Comprises 
every practice, rite, 
ritual, precept, faith, 


hymn and psalin, to- 
gether with the Sta- 
tions of the Cross, In- 
troits,Collects, Epistles 
and Gospels, and Post 
Communions, etc. The Mass 


is printed in plain type. 2 
7 . . . - 
Very convenient in size, Pd 
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_ | ling out of town ac 
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we pay 4 PER CENT 
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LEARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL 


Price 25c : 
and 35c 


S—=—_  — 
GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 
A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's 
water-wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim they 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily 
adjusted. Take no more room than a pocket handkerchief. 
Sold by Dry-goods, Sporting- goods, Druggists, Hardware 


dealers, etc. Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. P. 


AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 


NOTE: Educational Dept. London County Council classified 
Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 
Bright Young Men wanted to act as Agents. liberal induce- 


ments offered. Send for particulars. 


Beaver 
Boards 


SK The 
Modern 
Wall 
and 
Ceiling 
Material 


Nails direct to studding. Susceptible to finest 
decoration — Practical — Economical — Durable — 
Sample free. Our handsome booklet tells all about 
the 6 kinds. Write for it today —lest you forget. 


Beaver Manufacturing Co., 225 Perry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pumps day and niglt. No 


NI A G A R A cost for power—no coal, no 
H ay’ D R A U LI Cc steam, no oil, no labor. 


Write for catalogue A D, 

RAM and guaranteed estimate. We furnish 
Caldwell Tanks and Towers. 

Niagara Hydraulic Engine Company 

140 Nassau St., New York. Factory: Chester, Pa. 
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THE HEART OF GOLIATH 


(Continued from Page 11) 


me homesteaded’ the first 

See that bunch 
Me an’ her camped there 
as we druv in. : Never cut ’em 
down. Spoil an acre of good corn 
land, too; to say nothin’ o’ the time wasted 
cultivatin’ ’round ’em. Well, a 
man’s a fool about some things!” 

It was a picture of fulsome plenty and 
riotous fertility. Straight as the stretched 
cord by which they had been dropped ran 
the soldierly rows of corn, a mile along, 
their dark blades outstretched in the 
unwavering prairie wind, as if pointing us 
on to something noteworthy or mysterious 
beyond. Back and forth along the rows 
plodded the heavy teams of the cultivators, 
stirring the brown earth to a deeper brown- 
ness. High fences of woven wire divided 
the spacious fields. On a hundred-acre 
meadow, as square and level as a billiard- 
table, were piled the dark cocks of a 
second crop of alfalfa. One, two, three 
farmsteads we passed, each with its. white 
house hidden in trees, its big red barns, its 
low hog-houses, its feed-yards, with their 
racks polished by the soft necks of feasting 
steers. And everywhere was the corn—the 
golden corn of last year in huge cribs like 
barracks; the emerald hosts of the new 
crop in its ranks like green-suited lines-of- 
battle arrested in full career and held as 
by some spell, leaning onward in act of 
marching, every quivering sword pointing 
mysteriously forward. My heart of a 
farmer swelled within me at the scene, 
which had something in it akin to its 
owner, it was so huge, so opulent, so 
illimitable. Somehow, it seemed to inter- 
pret him to me. ; 

“‘Purty good little places,” said he; 
‘but the home place skins ’em all. We'll 
be to it in a minute. Train slows up fra 
piece o’ new track-work. We'll git a good 
view of it.” 

Heaving himself up, he went before me 
down the aisle of the slowing train. There 
stood the soldiers on the steps and the 
platform. We took our places back of 
them. I was absorbed in the study of the 
splendid farm, redeemed from the lost 
wilderness by this man who had all at once 
become worth while to me. Back at the 
rear of the near-by fields was a row of lofty 
cottonwoods, waving their high crests in 
the steady wind. All about the central 
grove were pastures, meadows, gardens and 
orchards. A dense coppice of red cedars 
inclosed on three sides a big feed-yard, in 
which, stuffing themselves on corn and 
alfalfa, or lying in the dusty straw, were 
grouped a hundred bovine aristocrats in 
stately unconcern of the rotund Poland- 
Chinas about them. In the pastures were 
colts as huge as dray-horses, shaking the 
earth in their clumsy play. There were 
barns and barns and barns—capacious red 
structures, with hay-forks rigged under 
their projecting gables; and, in the midst 
of all this foison, stood the house—square, 
roomy, of red brick, with a broad porch on 
two sides covered with climbing roses and 
vines. On this veranda was a thing that 
looked like a Morris-chair holding a figure 
clad in khaki. A stooped, slender, white- 
haired woman hovered about the chair; 
and down by the track, as if to view the 
passing train, stood a young woman who 
was tall and swarthy and of ample pro- 
portions. Her dress wasartistically adapted 
to country wear; she looked well-groomed 
and finished. She was smiling as the train 
drew slowly past, but I was sure that her 
eyes were full of tears. I wondered why 
she looked with such intentness at the 
platform—until I saw what the soldiers 
were doing. They stood at attention, their 
hands to their service hats, stiff, erect, 
military. The girl returned the salute, and 
pointed to the chair on the veranda, put 
her handkerchief to her eyes, and shook 
her head as if in apology for the man in 
khaki. And while she stood thus the man 
in khaki leaned forward inthe Morris-chair, 
laid hold of the column of the veranda, 
pulled himself to his feet, staggered forward 
a step, balanced himself as if with difficulty, 
and—saluted. 

The soldiers on the platform swung their 
hats and cheered, and I joined in the cheer. 
One of the good fellows wiped his eyes. 
The big farmer stood partly inside the 
door, effectually blocking it, and quite out 
of the girl’s sight, looking on, as impassive 
asa cliff. The pretty young woman picked 
up a parcel—the offering—which one of 


mother an’ 
quarter-section. 
of box-elders? 


the soldiers tossed to her feet, looked after 
us smiling and waving her handkerchief, 
and ran back toward the house. The train 
picked up speed and whisked us out of 
sight just as the khaki man sank back into 
the chair, eased down by the woman with 
the white hair. I seemed to have seen a 
death. 

‘‘That was mother,’’ said the man of the 
broad farms, aS we resumed our seats 
—‘‘mother and Jack . jest as it 
always hes been. Al’ays mother’s 
boy. The soldiers comin’ from 
the war al’ays stand on the platform as 
they go by—if they’s room enough—with 
their fingers to their hats in that fool way. 
hE All seem to know where Jack is, 
someway, no matter what rig’ment they 
belong to. . . . Humph! 

‘“‘Tt’s something he done in the Philip- 
pines in the islands, pasion f 
don’t know where they are. ee Orr 
Spain way, I guess. . They’s a 
kind of yellow nigger there, an’ Jack 
seemed to do well fightin’ ’em. teas 
They’re little fellers something like his size, 
you know. . Some high officer 
ordered him to take a nigger king on an 
island once; an’ as I understand it, the nig- 
gers was too many f’r his gang o’ soldiers. 
So Jack went alone an’ took him right out 
of his own camp. I reckon any 
one could ’a’ done the same thing with 
Uncle Sam backin’ him; but the President, 
’r Congress, ’r the Secretaryof War thought 
it was quite a trick. I s’pose 
Jack’s shootin’ a nigger officer right under 
the king’s nose made it a better grandstand 
play. Anyhow, Jack went out a 
private, an’ come back a captain; an’ 
every soldier that rides these cars salutes 
as he passes the house, whuther Jack’s 
Inv sIghUereN Ot Lee PMU Oye tee 

All kinds o’ folks to make a world!” 

‘“Then,’’ said I, for I knew the story, of 
course, when he mentioned the circum- 
stances, ‘“‘your son Jack is Captain John 
Hawes?” 

He nodded slowly, without looking at 
me. 

“And that beautiful, strong girl?” I 
inquired. 

“‘Jack’s wife,” said he. ‘All right to 
look at, ain’t she? Lived in New York 
AL eee OStOn al at reitew.01G neuer 
Folks well fixed. Met Jack in 
Sanfrisco an’ married him when he couldn’t 
lift his hand to his head. She’d 
makea good farm woman. . . . Good 
stuff in her. . What ails him? 
Some kind 0’ poison that was in the knife 
the nigger soaked him with when he took 
that there king stabbed Jack 
jest before Jack shot. Foolish to 
let him git in so clost; but Jack never 
hed no decision. . . . Al’ays whifflin’ 
around. . . . If he pulls through, 
though, that girl’ll make a man of him if 
anything kin. She thinks he’s 
all right now . . proud of him as 
Chloe of a yaller dress. Went to 
Sanfriseo when he was broke an’ dyin’, 
they thought, an’ all that, an’ begged him 
as an honor to let her bear his name an’ 
nuss him. . . An’ she knew how 
wuthless he was before the war, an’ 
throwed him over. Sensible girl 

then . . . [——” 

He was gazing at nothing again, and I 
thought the story ended, when he began 
on an entirely new subject, as it seemed to 
me, until the relation appeared. 

“ Religion,”’ said he, ‘‘is something I don’t 
take no stock in, an’ never did. ae 
Religious folks don’t seem any better than 
the rest. . But mother al’ays set a 
heap by religion. . I al’ays paid 
my dues in the church an’ called it square. 
. . . May be something in it f’r some, 
but not f’r me. I got to hev 
something I can git a-holt of. . .. 
Alays looked a good deal like graft to me, 
: but I pay as much as any one in 
the congregation, an’ maybe a leetle more 
—it pleases mother. An’ so does 


Jack’s gittin’ religion. ee Grotets 
all right. Pleases mother, too. 
Immense! But I don’t 


take no stock in it. 

““The doce says he’s bad off.” 

I had not asked the question; but he 
seemed to feel a necessary inquiry in the 
tableau I had seen. 

“He used to come down to the track 
when he first got back an’ perform that fool 
trick with his hand to his hat when the 
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A Cool Store Attracts Shoppers 
Summer trade is always brisk where the air is kept cool and fresh. In 2 i] 


store, large and small, an even, comfortable temperature may be maintained 


“THE STANDARD” 


OSCILLATOR ELECTRIC FAN 


The most artistic and efficient fan procurable. Designed to coola large area by distri 
its breeze as it swings from side to side. The motion is produced by the air of the fan i 
Especially adapted for stores, offices and wherever a Ceiling Fan is impractical, and whe 
direct air current of the desk fan is not desired. Free from delicate and destructible mecha 
and noiseless in operation. Made for both direct and alternating current circuits. 


The “ Standard” line includes fans for all popular requirements, in either direct or alternating current, an 
every model carries our guarantee of perfection in both material and workmanship. 


Stocks of fans are carried by dealers in all principal cities. If 
your local dealer has not these fans on hand, send your orders 
to our factory or nearest branch below, and prompt shipment 
will be made. Our Fan Booklet awaits your request. 


New York, 145 Chambers Street; Philadelphia, 1109 Arch Street; Chicago, 48 W. Jackson 
Boulevard; Dallas, 264 Live Oak Street; Cleveland, W. R. Horning, 337 Frankfort Avenue, N. W.; 
New Orleans, S. J. Stewart, 216 Bourbon Street; St. Louis, E. C. Van Nort Electric Company, 
Locust and 11th Streets; Kansas City, B-R Electric and Telephone Manufacturing Company. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Sviinanitip, onto 


We make a specialty of small motors from 1-30 to 15 H. P., adapted to all requirements. 
Our special illustrated booklet on this subject is ready to mail. 


Perfect not only in its delicious flavor and wonderful cleansing power, but in the re 


convenience of the new package. More efficient than liquid, less wasteful than powder. 
TRY THE CREAM BY SENDING FOR SAMPLE. 
Mailed to you for a 2-cent stamp. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. P, 55 John Street, New York, U.S.A. 
Makers of the World-famed Cashmere Bouquet Totlet Soap, Powders and Perfumes. 


Build Your Own Arts 


and Crafts Furniture 


2 Send one dollar for three plans (fifty 
cents for one) of any pieces of Arts and 
Crafts Furniture you would like to have. 
Full and explicit directions for making sent 
with each plan. Anyone can do the work. 
Free Booklet explains everything. 


THE ROLFSMAN SYSTEM, 407 Rockwell Ave.,Cleveland, Ohio 


Don’t Breathe Pollen 


Dust and other irritating su 
that at this season cause hay-f 
Wear a Comfort Nasalfilter, w 
filters the air through fine 
Made of Sterling silver light we 
sanitary and practically invisib 
If you live in a dusty climate, 
in a dusty place or use an auto, 
need a Comfort Nasalfilter. 


Universal Supply 
428 Globe Bldg. St. Paul, 


“DAEMO” DRAWER-SUPPORTERS 
Size %x% in. Snap on or off instantly. Can’t un- 
fasten, can’trust. Satisfaction guaranteed. Money 
refunded if returned in 10 days. 2 nickel plated 20c., 
2 gold plated 30e. At haberdashers, or, postpaid, € 
on receipt of price. Agents wanted. f 
D. S. CLAMP CO., Met. Bldg., New York City 


Expert Photo. Finishing Promptly by Mail 
Highest Grade Work. Reasonable Prices. Enlargements 

and Copies a specialty. Splendid Agency Proposition for 

Ladies or Gentlemen, 2 cts. for particulars. 

Robt. P. Johnston, 12 North Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


: a | 4% INTEREST 

_ The rapid and continued increase in the number of our depositors sg 

the best argument we can offer to prove that BANKING BY MAIL issafe, _ 

convenient and satisfactory to depositors in all parts of the world. 4 
Our free booklet ‘‘M”’ will be sent on request. 


: THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST. CO. 
Wo ORE SOURCES SVEN TO MILO DOLLARS? J 
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q iers went by an’ they let him know. 
J. . Too weak now; . failin’. 
Girl’s al’ays there, though, when 
knows. . Kind 0’ hope he’ll— 
yl—he’ll . . You know, neigh- 
jr, from what she’s done f’r him, how 
sther must love him!”’ 
e had come to the end of his journey, 
—a little country station—and he left 
train without a word to me or a back- 
look, his huge hat drawn down over 
s eyes. I felt that I had seen a curious, 
lak dramatic, badly-drawn,  wildly- 
-enceived and Dantesque painting. He 
«embed into a carriage which stood by the 
ytform, and to which was harnessed a 
we of magnificent coach-bred horses 


oa . 


- oo 


wich plunged and reared fearfully as the 
juin swept into the station, and were held, 
«ily and by main strength, like dogs or 
seep, by a giant in the conveyance, who 
ast have been Tom or Wallace. From 
ine to time, the steeds gathered their feet 
gether, trampled the earth in terror, and 
ten surged on the bits. The giant never 
<igned even to look at them. He held the 
Jes, stiff as iron straps, in one hand, took 
}; father’s bag in the other, threw the big 
irses to the right by a cruel wrench of the 
lies tomakeroom for his fatherto climb in, 
nich he did without a word. As the 
srings went down under the weight the 
Irses dashed away like the wind, the 
yung man guiding them by that iron 
yht hand with facile horsemanship, and 
pking, not at the road, but at his father. 
3 they passed out of sight the father of 
(yptain Hawes turned, looked at me, and 
uved his hand. I thought I had seen him 
fr the last time, and went back to get the 
ory from the soldiers. 
“Tt wasn’t so much the way he brought 
ie datto into camp,” said one of them, “or 
ie way he always worked his way to the 
lst bally front peak of the fighting line. 
teow a guy with guts to do them things; 
it that goes with the game—understand ? 
he he knew more’n anybody in the regi- 
ent about keepin’ well. He made the 
bys take care of themselves. When a 
jan is layin’ awake scheming to keep the 
ien busy and healthy, there’s always a job 
itenim: . . And he had a way of 
jaking the boyskeeptheir promises. . . . 
ind he’s come home to die, and leave that 
cl of his—and all the chances he’s had ina 
Siness way if he wants to leave the army! 
don’t seem right! The boys say the 
‘esident has invited him to lunch; and 
’s got sugar-plantation and minin’ jobs 
en to him till you can’t rest. . . . 
’ to be done by a cussed poison Moro 
is! But he got Mr. Moro—played even; 
* that’s as good as a man can ask, I guess. 
ll, how slow this train goes!” 
As I have said, I never expected to see 
big farmer again; but I did. I com- 
ted my business, returned the way I 
me, passed the great farm after dusk, and 
e next morning was in the city where I 
‘st saw him. Looking ahead as I passed 
ong the street I noticed, towering above 
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every form, and moving in the press like a 
three-horse van among baby-carriages, the 
vast bulk of the captain’s father. He 
turned aside into a marble-cutter’s yard, 
and stood, looking at the memorial monu- 
ments which quite filled it until it looked 
like a cemetery vastly over-planted. I felt 
disposed to renew our acquaintance, and 
spoke to him. He offered me his hand, and 
when I accepted it he stood clinging to 
mine, standing a little stooped, the eyes 
bloodshot, the iron mouth pitifully drooped 
at the corners, the whole man reminding 
me of a towering cliff shaken by an earth- 
quake, but mighty and imposing still. He 
held a paper in his free hand, which he 
examined closely while retaining the hand- 
clasp, and, in a way I had begun to expect 
of him, he commenced in the midst of his 
thought and without verbal salutation. 

“We've buried Jack!” said he. 

“T’m deeply sorry!” said I. 

“Well,” said he, ‘“‘maybe it’s just as 


well. »): -He was =.) 2) you!know! 
But mother takes it hard—hard! 
I’m contractin’ f’r a tombstun. 
ahi He wantedtoseeme .. . at 
the last. ‘Dad,’ says he, jest as 


he used to when he was 
little feller, 


. wasa 
‘I want you to for- 
give me before I die. It’s a big 
country|{where I’m going, pean: 
Faas you an’ J may never run into each 
other—so forgiveme! Mother’ll find me— 
wherever I go . . but you, Dad, 

for fear it’s our last chance, let’s 
square up now!’ . 


He went out among the stones and 
seemed to be looking the stock over. Pres- 
ently, hereturned and showed methe paper. 
It was what a printer would call ‘‘copy”’ 
for an inscription—the name, the dates, 
the age of Captain John Hawes—severe, 
laconic. At the bottom were two or three 
lines scrawled in a heavy, ponderous hand, 
with the half-inch lead of a lumber pencil. 
Only one fist could produce that Poly- 
phemus chirography. 

“He went out a private,’ it read, ‘‘and 
came back a captain.”’” And then, as if by 
afterthought, and in huge capitals, came 
the line: 


“AND DIED A CHRISTIAN.” 


“Ts that all right?” he asked. ‘‘Is the 
spellin’ all right? : I don’t care 
much about this soldier business : 
an’ the Christian game . . . don’t inter- 
est me a little bit, . » ebut; 
neighbor, you don’t know how that’ll 
please mother! ‘Died a Christian!’ . : 
Someway : mother always 
loved Jack!” 

At the turning of the street I looked and 
saw the last scene of the drama—one that 
will play itself before me from time to time 
in retrospect forever. The great, unhewn, 
mountainous block was still there, stand- 
ing among his more shapely and polished 
brother stones, a human monolith, the 
poor, pitiful paper in his trembling hand. 


” 


NUMBER 9009 


(Continued from Page 9) 


.w, the ugly lines from ends of nostrils to 
»rners of mouth; but, even then, it was an 
‘titude almost of prayer. 
He was gazing, past the bars, on and up 
irough a little window near the ceiling of 
ie cell-house, at a patch of sky. It wasa 
ttle patch, irregularly framed by the top 
ad right side of his cell-door and the sill 
ad left side of the window, and slashed 
agularly by the roof of a near building; 
ad exactly where he sat it showed a bit 
irger than it did from any other place in 
te cell. It was blue, a very tender blue; 
‘hen 9009 stared at it hard the faint taint 
\ the air of the cell-house, with its added 
unday reek of chloride of lime, left him, 
nd he seemed to breathe again that heavy, 
‘arm and sweet air which was rolling over 
ie wall into the prison-yard. He sat on 
ae stool, back bent (with his head low he 
ould see more of the blue), his hands hang- 
hg between his knees, his face turned 
Pward; gradually his lips loosened, his 
ivy jaw dropped, and in his eyes, turned 
ward in an attitude, almost, of prayer, 
came slowly an expression of longing. 
; It was very still in the cell-house. At 
mes, as if from far off, there came the 
ttenuated tumult of the yard; in the air 
s the taint, and the added Sunday reek 
oride of lime. But 9009 was uncon- 
of this. He looked. Bowed on his 


seat, he looked up with loose lips and 
troubled eyes at the little patch of blue 
sky. After a while a film seemed to creep 
into it. Gradually this deepened into a 
whitish opalescence. It was a cloud; 9009 
fancied it was the cloud that he had seen 
earlier in the day, when in the yard. He 
cast his eyes down to play with it again, to 
play the receding and approaching game 
of hide-and-go-seek. When he looked up 
again the cloud was gone. It had been a 
very little cloud. And the blue was again 
there—the fresh, tender blue. 

A step sounded along the corridor; a 
shadow cut off the light; 9009 glanced 
levelly across the bars. Jennings was 
standing there, looking at him. 

He looked at 9009 curiously, a long mo- 
ment, then looked up at the window, far 
above. He glanced back into the cell, then, 
turning his back, shifted his position a foot. 
The patch of blue disappeared. 

No. 9009 remained where he was; his 
lips were no longer loose, his jaw did not 
droop, and the expression in his eyes was 
not of longing. The guard stood there, mo- 
tionless; his back, square and brutal, rose 
like a wall before the cell door. 

For a long time they were thus. Occa- 
sionally, from the yard outside, there came 
whoops, cries of animal enjoyment; and 
again in the air was the taint, the taint 
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When You 


Change the Scene 


take along a box of 50 ‘Between the Acts” Little Cigars. Think of 
how many times you want a good short smoke —on your vacation— 
on outing trips, on your morning tmp to business, after lunch, odd 
moments during the day, or while indulging in your favonte recreation— 


BETWEEN™:ACTS 


) 


UITTLE CIGARS 


.S, TRADE MARK ¢ =) . =) 


Little Cigars 


will give you the same rich 
fragrance and complete satis- 
faction as an expensive cigar. 


€—N 


“Between the Acts’ Little Cigars have 
all the satisfying fragrance and delicious 
aroma you get in the choicest full-sized im- 
ported cigars. And you'll find them just nght 
for any time you want a really good smoke, 
but haven’t the time to finish a big one. 

“Between the Acts’ are packed in 
handy metal boxes that preserve their con- 


dition and prevent breaking. 


Good Cigar Stores Sell Them 


—in boxes of 10 for 10 cents that fit the pocket — yy 


also in boxes of 50 for 50 cents, convenient 

for home or office use and when travelling. ; 
If you do not find “Between the Acts” 
in a nearby store, send us 50 cents 


for 50 or $1.00 for a hundred. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO 


COMPANY 
111 Fifth Avenue New York 


Timber Investments 


Well located Pacific Coast timber lands at from $1.00 
to $2.00 per thousand feet stumpage, and at lower 
prices when not so favorably located. Western com- 
mercial development and railroad building will soon 
make all coast timber tracts accessible. NOW IS THE 
TIMETOBUY. Ihandle lands only where title is based 
on Government patents. Quarter sections and larger 
tracts averaging from 20 M to 100M feet per acre, 


JOHN F. SOULE, 112 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


One lathering with 


° Shavin 
IS roe 


“The only kind that won’t smart or dry on the face” 


is enough for a whole 
shave. The lather lasts. 


Mailed by us postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 25c., if your druggist 


fails to supply you. Trial size 
(enough for 50 shaves) sent 
postpaid for 4c. in stamps, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


>THE SIMPLEX ~~ 
HOSE HOLDER Ano SUPPORT 
~ MAKES THE GRASS GROW 


The newest and best device for the proper care of the lawn 
or garden. Adjusted by a touch, keeps the hose from 
wetting the clothes, causing colds and rheumatisr 
to fit 44 in. or % in. hose. Heavily Nickel Plate 
— $2.00. Galvanized Iron—$1.50. Sent prepai 
of price. State size wanted. Agests write at once for terms 
and territory. Geo. A. Shoemaker Co., 234 Maple 
Street, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Made Ff 
n Bronze fj 
on receipt 
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from many cages near by. The afternoon 
waned, dusk came, the convicts returned, 
and then Jennings spoke. 

“Tm going to break you,” he said; then 
turned on his heel and strode off down the 
corridor. 

On the next Sunday 9009 was again de- 
nied his pass, and the window, which had 
been whitewashed during the week, was 
closed, cutting off the little patch of blue. 
After that 9009 ceased to ask for his pass; 
he spent his Sunday afternoons on his back, 
staring up at the bunk above him. 

Sometimes his cell-mate, the little black- 
faced, spike-haired man, returning from 
the yard, turned upon him his inflamed 
eyes with a strange look, almost of wistful- 
ness, as though he wanted to speak; but 
9009 mastered a desire to break their 
silence, and lay, without a word, staring 
upward sullenly. 


Vit 


RIPPING two bars of his cell-door, 

9009 shook the steel till the rattle went 

resounding down the corridor in harsh 
crescendo. 

‘Here, you, up there in 17, be quiet, or 
T’ll throw you into the dungeon!” 

The voice of the night guard came up 
through the shadows; it had the tone of 
one who is irritated by a common annoy- 
ance.. No. 9009 stepped back and threw 
himself on his bunk. ‘‘ What’s got into me, 
anyhow?” he whispered up to his cell-mate 
in the bunk above him. 

They had arrived by this time to a cer- 
tain degree of confidence. This had begun 
one day when, as 9009 was returning, grim 
and sullen, from his third short term in 
the dungeon, the little black-faced, spike- 
haired man had drawn from his blouse two 
pieces of bread that he had stolen from the 
dining-room, and had handed them to him 
without a word. 

““What’s got into me?”’ whispered 9009. 
“Am I going nuts?” 

“T used to get that way,’’ wheezed back 
the little man from the darkness above; 
“lots does it; it’s spells comes on you.”’ 

No. 9009 stretched himself out and 
took hold of the sides of his bunk. He 
was afraid. He had caught himself at this 
sort of thing before; he feared this new 
impulse which crouched within him now 
always, hiding stealthily for days to spring 
out without warning and contort his 
sinews to action. Two or three times it had 
roused within him suddenly as, marching in 
the lock-step line, he stole a look up at the 
guard on the wall, pacing with his gun 
loose in hand, like a hunter: it had bidden 
him rush for the wall. Twice in the jute- 
mill, with Jennings behind him, it had told 
him to turn upon the sallow guard—and so 
loudly, so commandingly had it ordered, 
that he had almost obeyed before taking 
other thought. And this time, when at 
the sound of the guard’s voice he had found 
himself with hands knotted about his bars, 
he knew that again the thing had taken 
possession of him, convulsing his being. 

It came always strongest after a period 
of strange, half-delicious insomnia, during 
which his mind left him and wandered 
through the world outside the walls. These 
periods came often, and lasted sometimes 
as long as a week. Every night, then, 
leaving his body tossing, hot, on the narrow 
bunk in the steel cell, his mind, leaping the 
walls, flitted from place to place in the 
wide, open world. Dawn saw him always 
haggard after one of these nights of semi- 
freedom, and within him the impulse would 
be crouching, stealthy, waiting to trap him 
to action. He watched against it inces- 
santly, but a huge irritation vibrated along 
his nerves. 

The whole atmosphere about him, any- 
how, now held a suppressed excitement. 
He had felt it at first as an indefinable 
thing, a vague restlessness. Then he had 
become conscious of a subtle change in the 
routine about him. After days of close 
observation he had been able to place this. 

Every morning, now, at cleaning time, 
as striped men with brooms and creaking 
buckets passed along the corridors or 
massed by the sinks, gibing cruelly or 
sliding lipless words from dead faces, four 
convicts would gather, heads close together, 
for a few moments. Each morning the 
same four, in the same apparently acciden- 
tal manner, came together near the sinks 
and conferred for a few moments, saying 
little, and most of that with their lid- 
hidden eyes, swiftly. 

No. 9009 had marked these men. One 
was Miller, the red-striped highwayman 
who was catching in the ball game the 
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day that 9009 had been denied his pass. 
He was a big, gaunt man with a neck made 
crooked by a gunshot scar; he had made 
several attempts at escape in the past, and 
had a mania for giving away his clothes 
before each of such breaks. The second 
man was the ferret-eyed, wiry pickpocket 
who had played short-stop; the third was 
one of the bullet-headed burglars who had 
been boxing, and the fourth was Nichols, 
the stony-faced confidence-man who had 
umpired the game. 

When these four talked their speech was 
different from that of the others. It held 
purpose. When no guard was near it was 
tense and hurried; and when guard, trusty 
or ordinary convict approached, it sprang 
up into spasms of argument or rough laugh- 
ter. The arguments were too vibrant and 
the laughter was too loud. In these stolen 
conferences Nichols, the stony-faced con- 
fidence-man, seemed to be leader. 

‘Here, you, up in 17; try that again and 
I'll chuck you into the dungeon!”’ 

The voice of the guard came up through 

the shadow, and 9009 again found himself 
with hands knotted about bars, while down 
the corridor came still the echo of rattling 
steel. 
’ He threw himself back upon his bunk, 
and stretched himself flat, taking hold of 
the rods at the sides. ‘‘Pard,” he whis- 
pered, ‘‘I am going nuts.” 

“Tt’s just spells,’ came back the pacify- 
ing wheeze from above; ‘‘just spells; we 
all have ’em.” 

No. 9009 lay on his back, staring up into 
the darkness. Above him, at regular in- 
tervals, drearily, there sounded a dry, weary 
coughing. 

‘What makes you cough so—so hardand 
drylike?” he asked at length. Hehadasked 
this several times before, and knew; but 
now, suddenly, he wanted to talk. 

“Tis the emery dust a-cutting away me 
lungs,’’ the answer returned from the dark- 
ness. 

“‘Tt’s worse every day,” went on 9009. 

There was a silence; then words floated 
down again. ‘‘It keeps ye awake nights?” 
said the invisible cell-mate meekly. 

““T guess. Yes ” No. 9009 kicked 
at his blanket viciously. 

They were quiet for a time. A guard 
hissed by in his rubber shoes along the 
gangway. 

‘“You ought to kick,”’ 9009 began again. 
“T’d roar till somebody heard.” 

Two words fell back through the dark- 
ness. ‘‘No use.” 

““Why don’t you go to the hospital?”’ 

(a3 Can’ ts 4 

They were silent for a long time. The 
darkness lay upon them like a heavy vapor, 
lay upon the strong man in the lower bunk, 
tortured with twitching nerves, upon the 
little man above, nauseated with weakness; 
it lay upon them, heavy, tainted, without 
mercy, turned from the sweet poppy- 
consoler to a hostile, sullen power keeping 
them awake to their torments. And the 
little man began to cough, a long, dreary fit 
that seemed to have no end. 

When it did terminate 9009 let out a big 
breath; he found that he had held it all 
through the time that his mate was cough- 
ing. He laysilent a while longer, then, hesi- 
tatingly, ““C’n I—help you—anyways?”’ 
he asked. 

The response was slow in coming; then 
it dropped down softly. ‘‘ Ye’re the first 
man as ever asked me that in this hell- 
hole,” said the little cell-mate. 

They were quiet again, long. No. 9009 
had thrown off his blanket and lay still. 
But the darkness now was less heavy upon 
him; between the two bunks it seemed to 
have become less opaque, to have parted a 
bit to let through a softness. 

“Ye can’t help me,’”’ began the voice 
above again; ‘‘ye can’t; nobody can’t. 
I’m up against the push. It’s this way: 

“T left this hell-hole once, left it on parole, 
and I got throwed back. I got throwed 
back. Ferwhy? Ferwhy did I get throwed 
back? What do ye think? Fer stealin’? 
Fer killin’? Fer snuffing a gofe? Fer 
cookin’ a bull? Guess why. Fer why did I 
get throwed back?” 

The voice had risen clear now, pitched 
thin like a penny whistle; the questions 
dropped upon 9009 fiercely insistent. He 
lay silent, waiting, and at length the ques- 
tioner, whom he could feel leaning out of 
his bunk above him, answered himself: 

““T got throwed back in this hell-hole,”’ he 
said, “‘fer marrying. Yes,’ he repeated 
drearily, “‘fer marrying. 

“Ye see, I was doing ten years’’—the 
words, long repressed, now came flowing 
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one upon the other tumultuously —“‘I was 
doing my ten spot and had five done 
already; and I got hold of religion. Oh, 
’twas on the square, allright. I know now 
it’s all rot, but I was on the square then. 
I was psalm-singing, and they got me 
paroled 

“‘Tt’s a fine thing, that parole business. 
If ye’ve got a bad friend in the world, he’s 
got ye. Every man has ye foul. Did you 
ever read the rules for paroled cons? Ye 
can’t breathe the wrong way, or back ye go. 
Ye’re a con just the same. And the whole 
outside is yer prison. And every citizen isa 
stool-pigeon a-watching to tell on ye. 

‘Well, I’d made bad friends in the pen. 
Wan was yer friend Jennings”’ (9009, in the 
darkness below, exploded in an oath); 
‘“*t’other was that cat-faced trusty of the 
captain’s office, Wilson” (9009 swore again 
and spit out of his bunk). ‘‘The two was 
just starting the dope ring—selling opium 
to the cons. I was a trusty, a-tending the 
cells. They needed the cell-tenders to ped- 
dle the dope to the cons, an’ they thought I 
was just the man fer that because I was 
playing smooth in the chapel. But I was on 
the square about that chapel business. 
I wouldn’t stand fer their graft. And so 
they tried to job me, but my friends on the 
outside who’d got me religion, they beat 
them to it and got me paroled. 

“Well, I learned all about that parole 
snap in short order. The first month I was 
in the city I got pinched six times by the 
perlice for jobs I didn’t know nothing 
about. Every timea bull or detective passed 
me he pinched me fer luck; and between 
them and their stool-pigeons I was ready to 
jump out of the State. But then I got to 
the Whosoever Will Mission, where they 
take in ex-cons. They treated me good, and 
I lived wit’ them. And then 

‘“‘T met a girl there.”’ 

No. 9009 thought of Nell, and swiftly, as 
usual, he put the thought from him. 

“Tmetagirlthere. She’d turned straight. 
Ye know that kind: if they turn square, 
and it’s on the square wit’ them, they’re so 
straight all hell couldn’t touch them. Well, 
that was her. A slip of a girl, and she was 
nursing and working in the mission. They 
had a sort of hospital for broken-down 
bums and she was taking care of them old 
whisky soaks. Well, we got stuck, and we 
didn’t give a cuss for them parolerules; and 
the mission people, they thought it’d be all 
right, and we got married 

“A con can’t get married, and a con on 
parole is a con. Jennings, he came down 
to the city on his vacation and seen the 
marriage license in the paper. We’d been 
married wan day when they pinched me. 

““They throwed me back here and put me 
in the foundry at the emery wheel, and the 
emery wheel is a-cuttin’ away me lungs. 
Jennings, he fixes the jobs; he’s a-gettin’ 
back at me.” 

The voice in the darkness above stopped. 
A long, dreary fit of coughing followed. 
No. 9009, lying on his back, straining his 
eyes, thought of Nell, and put the thought 
out of his mind. ‘‘ What’s become of her?”’ 
he asked curiously—‘‘of the girl you got 
stuck on and married?” 

““Oh,”’ came back the cell-mate’s voice, 
and all the shrill strength was out of it, and 
it fell down heavy as lead—‘“‘ Oh, she’s cut 
out religion—gone back to hell!” 

They sank into a final silence, and again 
the darkness drew about them, crushing, 
tainted, without merey. Above, the little 
man coughed, drearily, endlessly; below, 
the strong man twitched to the torture of 
his nerves; and to their ears, uncouth and 
fantastic, there came the breathing of the 
prison. 

And after a while, like a kindness, sleep 
enwrapped the upper bunk. And, in the 
lower, 9009 felt slowly his mind leave his 
tossing body to wander over the walls, in 
the free, wide world. He lay there in semi- 
ecstatic insomnia; his senses were drugged. 
Suddenly they awoke to a tapping. 

They awoke and were immediately alert. 
From a cell down the corridor there came a 
tapping, a soft tapping, faint and insistent: 

‘“Tap-tap (pause); tap-tap (long pause); 
tap-tap-tap-tap-tap (pause); tap (long 
pause); tap-tap-tap (pause); tap-tap-tap- 
tap (long pause); tap-tap’’—it stopped. 

And immediately, from another cell, 
alert, tense and affirmative: “‘Tap-tap; 
tap-tap; tap-tap.” 

Then, again from the first cell, very 
softly, but with insistence, the first call. 

It broke off short; to 9009 came again 
the prison’s uncouth breathing; then, 
shadowy, a guard passed along the cells, 
hissing in his rubber shoes. 
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' 9009 awoke he found himself up 
inst his cell-door, his hands knotted 
abut the vibrating bars; and from the 
deths of the corridor there came to him 
hae echo of rattling steel. 


IX 


* THE crash of the morning gong, 
9009, haggard with the night, stepped 
» of his cell, now unlocked for him. One 
ppne the other cells were opening, and the 
iets were pouring out upon the gang- 
i holding brooms and creaking buckets. 
Ache stood by the sinks, 9009 watched 
‘+h convicts narrowly; but this morning 
Mler, the pickpocket, the burglar and 
Nhols, the eonfidence-man, did not meet 

(sual. 

‘ut when, to the second clang of the 
sz, 9009 stood with his mate in front of 

icell to take his place in the line, now 
sjatly forming for its march to the dining- 
47, he felt suddenly his heart leap up into 
sithroat. A few piaces ahead of him were 
Viler, the pickpocket, the burglar and the 
«cfidence-man. They did not belong 
tre, and they did not belong together. 
=)h convict was supposed to take his place 
nine by standing in front of his own cell; 
ir er places were somewhere near the 
adie of the line, and apart from one 
uther. But here they now stood before 
9, close to the head of the line, and 
other— Miller, the pickpocket, the bur- 
d) and Nichols, in this order. And their 
yds were bowed toward the floor in invol- 
nary attitudes of deprecation; and from 
hr faces oozed a slanting expression that 
elled to 9009 the red-striped convict of 
+ jute-mill waiting at his loom for the 
seroter. 

‘he guard in charge—a grizzled old blue- 
4d fellow who had lived most of his life in 
10n—wearily saw the line formed, then 
hffied on his rheumatic legs to the door 
ithe foot of the corridor. He opened it, 
it the line began to flow slowly through 
tito the outer corridor. Leaning against 
i wall he let it craw! by till its head was 
tet down the long, narrow gut, then 

ed on along its side, briskly, to inter- 
‘et it at the second door, a steel-barred 
ig There he would stand till the line 
vi well massed, and then, unlocking the 
22, would let it crawl out into the yard, 
xeath the shadow of the wall. No. 9009 
viched him as he went along the line with 
oed briskness upon legs dragging a bit 
vo the prison rheumatism. 

sut he never reached the door. Passing 
ihg the line, he stopped suddenly with 
i wift look of surprise; he had noted 
Viler, the pickpocket, the burglar and the 
<fidence-man together there near the 
vd, out of their places. The look of sur- 
vse flowed instantly into one of suspicion 
-hen his blue eyes gleamed bravely as he 
vned, at bay. Red-striped Miller had 
voed upon him. 

‘he lank highwayman’s arms shot out, 
ui his fingers, working, clutched for the 
ird’s throat; but the old man, stepping 
4k toward the wall, struck himashe came, 

and fair upon the snarling mouth. For 
-ash the guard was clear; then the pick- 
ket glided out of the line. 

ine lithe little felon was half-doubled, 
i ferret face atwitch with fierce excite- 
mt; he swerved to the left, past Miller, 
il around the side of the guard as the 
aer struck out for the second time. He 
lew out his right arm and at the same 
le raised his right knee. The arm 
¥pped around the guard’s neck like a 
tke; the knee thumped against the 
nll of the guard’s back. The gray head 
ped backward, the eyes bulging; for 
t fraction of a second the body arched 
ie still up, then broke and slapped the 

ip 


“wo trusties were coming on the run; 
F burglar, still in line, pivoted like a mad 
€ on one heel, his right leg held out hori- 
<tally; there was a thud, and the first 
tsty crumpled with a gasping hiccough. 
re burglar’s right hand went to his trouser 
‘id, then flashed up—and the second 
im, threw himself face down upon the 
ir. A gasp went through the petrified 
i»—the burglar held in his right hand a 
vy black revolver. Miller’s hand went 
{us Waist-band in a swift fumble; it rose; 
Iso held a heavy black revolver. Then 
, line dissolved in a chaos of fleeing con- 
They avalanched past 9009 with pound- 

feet, as he stood, rooted, on the thresh- 
} of the door between the two corridors, 
‘4 glancing over his shoulder he saw them 
Into their cells like rabbits into their 
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holes. But three of the convicts, besides 
Miller, the pickpocket, the burglar and 
the confidence-man, had stayed; and now 
these three, like wild beasts, were hurling 
themselves against the bars of the outer 
gate. Miller sprang upon the guard, lying 


on the concrete floor, still entwined by the | 


pickpocket. He raised his heavy revolver 
and he struck the gray head once, twice, 
thrice—and stupidly 9009 noted that the 
blows thudded not as the revolver fell, but 
asitrose. A red patch masked the guard’s 
face slowly. The pickpocket, twitching as 
a fox-terrier above a squirrel-hole, was fum- 
bling madly about the limp, blue heap. 
Suddenly his hand rose, triumphant, hold- 
ing a great steel key. He leaped to his feet 
and, bent low, slid like a streak of fire to 
the outer door. Miller followed him. The 
burglar remained over the two prostrate 
trusties, swinging his revolver from side to 
side. The confidence-man, tiptoeing back- 
ward, was coming slowly toward 9009. 

He was crouching in the doorway be- 
tween the two corridors, face forward, his 
sinews aching with the contagion of action, 
but his big knotted hands were pressed 
hard, white-knuckled, upon the sides of 
the doorway, and ‘‘ Thecopper, the copper,”’ 
he was murmuring. A shout came to him 
from behind. He threw a glance over his 
shoulder; he had a fleeting glimpse of his 
cell-mate’s black face peering at him out 
of his cell with a shocked expression; and, 
farther down, Shorty Hayes, the shock- 
headed little safe-cracker, was also looking 
at him out of his cell, his face all agape 
with a queer, sneering laughter. His eyes 
plunged ahead again into the outer corri- 
dor. Nichols was slowly nearing him, still 
walking backward, on tiptoe. Suddenly 
his hand rose; a shot cracked close; a hot 
spark of powder stung 9009’s cheek; the 
burglar seemed to sink out of sight, and the 
confidence-man, bending, passed beneath 
9009’s outstretched arms and ran into the 
inner corridor, holding a weapon that 
smoked. Through the slight haze 9009 
still peered forward. He could see the bur- 
glar again now, sprawled upon the floor, 


kicking his striped legs grotesquely. The | 


three convicts had ceased tearing at the 
gate; they were crouching now at the foot of 


its bars, all atwitch,’ while Miller and the | 


pickpocket bent at the lock, muttering 
horrible curses. The red-striped highway- 
man glanced over his shoulder; his lips, 
drawn back, showed a row of long, yellow 
teeth. The clang of a working lock re- 
sounded. The three at the foot of the bars 
writhed in an agony of impatience. No. 
9009, without knowing it, was moving 
down the corridor now, stalking, bent low, 
step by step, and his outspread hands slid 
along the walls at either side. 

A hard little paw fell upon his left hand; 
a voice sounded in his ear: ‘‘Come back, 
come back,” it said. He turned. It was 
his cell-mate; he was looking up at him 
humbly, beseechingly, out of his inflamed 
eyes, with their red-drooping lower lids. 
The lock clanged again; 9009 turned with 
a spasm to the corridor. At its end the 
door swung open; _the five felons shot 
through it; 9009 saw their galloping backs 
rise and fall as those of jockeys at a race. 

Then he straightened to his full height, 
swung his right arm across his cell-mate’s 
jaw, and with the roar of a bull charged 
down the corridor. 

Right away he had to leap. He had to 
leap the gray-haired guard, looking upward 
with his scarlet-masked face; to leap the 
burglar, still gesticulating jerkily with his 
long, striped legs; a trusty, doubled up, 
coughing; another, paralyzed with fear. 
He leaped like a lean greyhound, he sped 
through the outer door, a ray of sun struck 
him hot on the cheek, he whipped around 
the corner into the wall-bound yard, he 


took three great strides—and stopped, | 


facing six black disks. 

They were gazing at him, round, swing- 
ing slowly from side to side, like the eyes of 
oxen, in a half-circle converged upon him. 
After a while, behind the six black disks, 
he saw six dull-gleaming rifle-barrels; then, 
behind the six dull-gleaming rifle-barrels, 
six brown stocks; then, beside each stock, 
pressed close, a face, set, stonelike, and 
an eye, like a slit. 

He stood there with drooping jaw, his 
arms limp along his sides, while six blue- 
clad guards, each silent as a carven thing, 
aimed carefully at his breast, each with his 
index finger upon his rifle-trigger. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Editor’s Note —This story will be complete in 
four parts, of which this is the second. 
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THE FIRING LINE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“For it is true, Garry, that I love our 
little Shiela with all my aged, priggish and 
prejudiced heart, and I should simply 
expire if your happiness, which is bound 
up in her, should be threatened by any 
meddling of mine. 

‘Jim Wayward and I discuss the matter 
every day; I don’t know what he thinks — 
he’s so obstinate some days—and some- 
times he is irritable when Gussie Vetchen 
and Cuyp talk too inanely—bless their 
hearts! I really don’t know what I shall 
do with James Wayward. What would 
you suggest ?”’ 


On the heels of this letter went another: 


‘Garry, dear, read this, and then make 
up your mind whether to come here or not. 

“This morning I was sitting on the 
Cardrosses’ terrace, knitting a red four-in- 
hand for Mr. Wayward—he is too snuffy in 
his browns and grays!—and Mrs. Cardross 
was knitting one for Neville, and Cecile 
was knitting one for Heaven knows whom, 
and Shiela, swinging her polo-mallet, sat 
waiting for her pony—the cunning little 
thing in her boots and breeches!—I mean 
the girl, not the pony, dear. Oh, my, I’m 
getting involved, and you’re hurrying 
through this scrawl, perfectly furious, 
trying to find out what I’m talking about. 

“‘Well, then, I forgot for a moment that 
Shiela was there within earshot, and, eyes 
on my knitting, I began talking about 
you to Mrs. Cardross. I had been gossip- 
ing away quite innocently for almost a 
minute when I chanced to look up and 
notice the peculiar expressions of Mrs. 
Cardross and Cecile. They weren’t look- 
ing at me; they were watching Shiela, who 
had slipped down from the parapet where 
she had been perched and now stood beside 
my chair, listening. 

“T hesitated, faltered, but did not make 
the mistake of stopping or changing the 
subject, but went on gayly telling about 
your work on the new Long Island park 
system. 

‘“And as long as I talked she remained 
motionless beside me. They brought 
around her pony—a new one—but she did 
not stir. 

“Her mother and sister continued their 
knitting, asking questions about you now 
and then, apparently taking no notice of 
her. My monologue in praise of you 
became a triangular discussion; and all the 
while the pony was cutting up the marl 
drive with impatience, and Shiela never 
stirred. 

“Then Cecile said to me quite naturally: 
‘I wish Garry were here.’ And, looking up 
at Shiela, she added: ‘Don’t you?’ 

“For a second or two there was absolute 
silence; and then Shiela said to me: 

“““Does he know I have been ill?’ 

“* Of course,’ I said, ‘and he knows that 
you are now perfectly well.’ 

“She turned slowly to her mother: 
‘Am I?’ she asked. 

“““What, dear?’ 

“* Perfectly well.’ 

““Certainly,’ replied her mother, laugh- 
ing: ‘well enough to break your neck on 
that horrid jigging little pony. If Garry 
wants to see you alive he’d better come 
pretty soon ‘ 

“Come here ?’ 

“We all looked up at her. Oh, Garry! 
For a moment something came into her 
eyes that I never want to see there again — 
and, please God, never shall!—a momen- 
tary light like a pale afterglow of terror. 

“It went as it came; and the color 
returned to her face. 

“““Ts he coming here?’ she asked calmly. 

““*Yes,’ I made bold to say. ‘ 

“When ?’ 

“Tn a few days, I hope.’ 

“She said nothing more about you, nor 
did I. A moment later she sent away her 
pony and went indoors. 

“After luncheon I found her lying in the 
hammock in the patio, eyes closed as 
though asleep. She lay there all the after- 
noon—an unusual thing for her. 

“Toward sundown, as I was entering my 
chair to go back to the hotel, she came out 
and stood beside the chair, looking at me 
as though she was trying to say something. 
I don’t know what it might have been, for 
she never said it, but she bent down and 
laid her cheek against mine and drew my 
head around, searching my eyes. 

“T don’t know whether I was right or 
wrong, but I said: ‘There is no one to 
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compare with you, Shiela, in your new 
incarnation of health and youth. I never 
before knew you; I don’t think you have 
ever before known yourself.’ 

““*Not entirely,’ she said. 

““To you now?’ 

“¢T think so. 
something?’ 

“T nodded, smiling. d 

“«Then—there is only one thing I care 
for now—to’—she looked up toward the 
house—‘to make them contented—to 


May I ask you 


make up to them what I can for—for all | 


that I failed in. Do you understand?’ 

““Yes,’ I said, ‘you sweet thing.’ And 
gave her a little hug, adding: ‘And that’s 
why I’m going to write a letter to-night — 
at your mother’s desire—and my own.’ 

“She said nothing more; my chair 
rolled away, and here’s the letter that I 
told her I meant to write. 

““Now, dear, come if you think best. I 
don’t know of any reason why you should 
not come; if you know of any you must act 
on your own responsibility. 

“Last winter, believing that she cared 
for you, I did an extraordinary thing—in 
fact, I intimated to her that it was agree- 
able for me to believe you cared for each 
other. And she told me very sweetly that 
I was in error. ; 

“So I’m not going to place Constance 
Palliser in such a position again. If there’s 
any chance of her caring for you you ought 
to know it and act accordingly. Personally 
I think there is and that you should take 
that chance and take it now. But, for 
goodness’ sake, don’t take my advice. 
I’m a perfect fool to meddle this way; 
besides, I’m having troubles of my own 
which you know nothing about. 

“Oh, Garry, dear, if you’ll come down 
I may perhaps have something very, very 
foolish to tell you. 

“Truly there is no idiot like an old one, 
but—I’m close, I think, to being happier 
than I ever was in all my life. God help us 
both, my dear, dear boy. 

“Your faithful 
“CONSTANCE.” 


CHAPTER XXXI 


fee days later, as his pretty aunt stood 
in her chamber shaking out the chest- 
nut masses of her hair before her mirror, an 
impatient rapping at the living-room door 
sent her maid flying. 

“That’s Garry,” said Constance, calmly 
belting in her chamber-robe of silk and 
bee up her hair into one heavy, lustrous 

not. 

A moment later they had exchanged 
salutes and, holding both his hands in hers, 
she stood looking at him, golden brown 
eyes very tender, cheeks becomingly pink. 

“That miserable train is early; it 
happens once in a century. I meant to 
meet you, dear.” 

eer met me at the station,’’ he 
said. 

There was a silence; under his curious 
and significant gaze she flushed, then 
laughed. 

“Wayward said that you had something 
to tell me,” he added. : ““Con- 
stance, is it H 

“é Yes.’ 

“You darling!”’ he whispered, taking 
her into his arms. And she laid her face on 
his shoulder, crying a little, laughing a 
little. 

“After all these years, Garry—all these 
years! It is a long time to—to care for 
a man—a long, long time. ee but 
there never was any other—not even 
through that dreadful period 8 

“T know.” 

“Yes, you know. . Ihave cared 
for him since I was a little girl.’’ 

They stood a while talking tenderly, 
intimately of her new happiness and of the 
new man, Wayward. 

Both knew that he must bear his scars 
forever, that youth had died in him. But 
they were very confident and happy 
standing there together in the sunlight 
which poured into the room, transfiguring 
her. And she truly seemed as lovely, 
radiant and youthful as her own young 
heart, unsullied, innocent, now, as when it 
yielded its first love, so long ago, amid the 
rosewood and brocades of the old-time 
parlor where the sun fell across the faded 
roses of the carpet. 


“T knew it was so from the way he shook 
hands,” said Hamil, smiling. ‘‘How well | 
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9oks, Constance! And as for you—you 
al beauty!”’ 

don’t think so! But say it, Garry. 
And now I think I had better 
‘and complete this uncere: .onious 
Be . And you may stroll over 
y your respects to Mrs. Cardross in 
ean time if you choose.” 

Te looked at her gravely. She nodded. 
all know you are due to-day.” 
Shiela?” 


re) 


Be careful, Garry; she 
ry young, after all. P I think 

were you—I would not even seem 
scious that she had been ill—that 
‘thing had happened to interrupt your 
idship. She is very sensitive, very 
oly sensible of the dreadful mistake she 
jie, and, somehow, I think she isa little 
hid of you, as though you might possibly 
ik less of her—Heaven knows what 
is the young conjure to worry them- 
es and those they care for!”’ 

e laughed, kissed him and bowed him 
and he went away to bathe and 
e into cool clothing of white serge. 
iter, as he passed through the gardens, 
rhite oleander blossom fell, and he 

d it up and drew it through his coat. 
breath he drew was quickening 

es with the sense of home-coming; 
aw the red-bellied woodpeckers stick- 

ce shreds of checked gingham to the 
s, turning their pointed heads incuri- 
ily as he passed; the welling notes of a 

n bubbled upward through the sun- 
y azure; high in the vault above an 
le was passing seaward, silver of tail 
erest, winged with bronze; and every- 
re on every side glittered the gold-and- 
aron dragon-flies of the South like the 
7 of sunbeams on a green lagoon. 

nder the sapodilla trees on the lawn 
aged, white-clad negro servants were 
er fruit forbidden them; and at 
t of him two wrinkled black hands 
yely wiped two furrowed faces free 
incriminating evidence, two solemn 
as of eyes rolled piously in his direction. 
Mohnin’, suh, Mistuh Hamil.” . 

jod-morning, Jonas; good-morning, 
imedes. Mr. Cardross is in the orange 
nye, I see.’’ 
ind, smiling, passed the guilty ones 
vi —_— threatening shake of 
ead. 

._ black boy, grinning, opened the gate; 

quick-stepping figure in white flannels 
iced around at the click of the latch. 

Hamil! Good work! Iam glad to see 
7!” —his firm, sunburnt hands closing 

Hamil’s—‘‘glad all through!”’ 

-'Notso gladaslam, Mr. Cardross 
ee I am. Why didn’t you come 

re? The weather has been heavenly; 
“rybody wanted you u 

Everybody ?”’ 

Yes—yes, of course! Well, 
‘Ag here, Hamil, I’ve no authority to 
liuss that matter; but her mother, I 
tik, has made matters clear to her — 
socerning our personal wishes—ah—hum 

that what you’re driving at?” ; 

View... . MaylTask her? Icame 
1@ to ask her.”’ 

We all know that,” said Cardross 
lcrely. “Your aunt is a very fine woman, 
| an don’t see why you 
thuldn’t tell Shiela anything you want to. 
W all wish it.’’ 

‘Thank you,” said the younger man. 
Dir hand-grip tightened and _ parted; 

y swung into step across the lawn, 

“idross planting his white-shod feet with 
iitual precision. 
\lis hair and mustache were very white 
neontrast to the ruddy, sunburnt skin; 
um) he spoke of his altered appearance 
Wa one of his quick smiles. 

|They nearly had me in the panic, 

Mnil. The Shoshone weathered the 
by grace of God and my little 
léghter’s generosity. And it came fast 
de: it came; we were under bare poles, 
and I didn’t expect any cordiality from 
but, Hamil, they 
tlised us with the old-liners, and they 
a most decently. As for my little 
ghter—well is 

nd to his own and Hamil’s embarrass- 

it his clear eyes suddenly grew dim and 

walked forward a step or two winking 
dly at the sky. 

a bare of arm to the shoulder, 
bted a 

3S on 


” 


th Clearing House; 


nd bareheaded, loped across the 
his polo pony, mallet at salute. 
n he leaned down from his saddle and 
sted Hamil with unspoiled enthusiasm. 
_\Shiela is practicing and wants you to 
é when you can and see us knock 
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the ball about. It’s a rotten field, but you 
can’t help that down here.” 

And clapping his spurless heels to his 
pony he saluted and wheeled away through 
the hummock. 

On the terrace Mrs. Cardross took his 
hands in her tremulous and pudgy fingers. 

“Are you sure you are perfectly well, 
Garry? Don’t you think it safer to begin 
at once with a mild dose of quinine and 
follow it every three hours with a ae 

“Amy, dear!’’? murmured her husband. 
“T am not dreaming of interfering, but I, 
personally, never saw a finer specimen of 
physical health than this boy you are 
preparing to—be good to ‘ 

“Neville, you know absolutely nothing 
sometimes,’’ observed his wife serenely. 
Then looking up at the tall young man 
bending over her chair: 

“You won’t need as much as you re- 
quired when you rode into the swamps 
every day, but you don’t mind my pre- 
scribing for you now and then, do you, 
Garry?” 

““T was going to ask you to doit,” he said, 
looking at Cardross unblushingly. And at 
such perfidy the older man turned away 
with an unfeigned groan just as Cecile, 
tennis-bat in hand, came out from the hall, 
saw him, dropped the bat, and walked 
straight into his arms. 

““Cecile,”’ observed her mother mildly. 

“But I wish to hug him, mother, and he 
doesn’t mind.” 

Her mother laughed; Hamil, a trifle red, 
received a straightforward salute square 
on the mouth. 

“That,’’ she said with calm conviction, 
““is the most proper and fitting thing youand 
Ihave ever done. Mother, you know itis.” 
And passing her arm through Hamil’s: 

“Last night,’’ she said under her breath, 
“T went into Shiela’s room to say good- 
night, and—and we both began to cry a 
little. It was as though I were giving up 
controlling ownership in a dear and familiar 
possession; we did not speak of you—I 
don’t remember that we spoke at all from 
the time I entered her room to the time I 
left—which was fearfully late. But I 
knew that I was giving up some vague 
proprietary right in her—that to-day that 
right would pass to another. And 
if I kissed you, Garry, it was in recognition 
of the passing of that right to you—and 
happy acquiescence in it, dear—believe 
me! happy, confident renunciation and 
gratitude for what must be.” 


They had walked together to the south- |. ; 


ern end of the terrace; below stretched 
the splendid forest vista set with pool and 
fountain; under the parapet, in the new 
garden, red and white roses bloomed, and 
on the surface of spray-dimmed basins 
the jagged crimson reflections of goldfish 
dappled every unquiet pool. 

‘“ Where is the new polo field?”’ he asked. 

She pointed out an unfamiliar path curv- 
ing west from the tennis-courts, nodded, 
smiled, returning the pressure of his hand, 
and stood watching him from the parapet 
until he vanished in the shadow of the trees. 

The path was a new one to him, cut 
during the summer. For a quarter of a 
mile it wound through the virgin hummock 
suddenly emerging into a sunny clearing, 
where an old orange grove grown up with 
tangles of brier and vine had partly given 
place to the advance of the jungle. 

Something glimmered over there among 
the trees—a girl, coated and skirted in 
snowy white, sitting a pony, and leisurely 
picking and eating the great black mul- 
berries that weighted the branches so that 
they bent almost to the breaking. 

She saw him from a distance, turned in 
her saddle, lifting her polo-mallet in 
recognition; and as he came, pushing his 
way across the clearing, almost shoulder- 
deep through weeds, from which the silver- 
spotted butterflies rose in clouds, she 
stripped off one stained glove and held 
out her hand to him. 

“You were so long in coming,’ she 
managed to say calmly, ‘‘I thought I’d 
ride part-way back to meet you; and fell 
a victim to these mulberries. Tempted and 
fell, you see. . Are you well? It 
is nice to see you.” 

And as he still retained her slim white 
hand in both of his: 

‘“What do you think of my new pony?” 
she asked, forcing a smile. ‘‘ He’s teaching 
me the real game. I left the 
others when Gray came up; Cuyp, Phil 
Gatewood, and some other men are practic- 
ing. You'll play to-morrow, won't you? 
It’s such a splendid game.’’ She was 
talking at random now, as though the 
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sound of her own voice were sustaining her 
with its nervous informality; «nd she 
chattered on in feverish animation. 

“You play polo, of course? Tell me 
you do.” 

‘“You know perfectly well I don’t ——”’ 

“But you'll try if I ask you?” 

He still held her hand imprisoned—that 
fragrant, listless little hand, s0_ lifeless, 
nerveless, unresponsive—as though it were 
no longer a part of her and she had for- 
gotten it. ‘ 

“T’ll do anything you wish,” he said 
slowly. g 

“Then don’t eat any of these mulberries 
until you are acclimated. I’m sorry; they 
are so delicious. But I won’t eat any more, 
either.” 

“‘Nonsense,” he said, bending down a 
heavily-laden bough for her. ‘Eat! 
daughter of Eve! This fruit is highly 
recommended.” 

“Garry! I’m not such a pig as that! 
. . . Well, then, if you make me do 
it ” She lifted her face among the 
tender leaves, detached a luscious berry 
with her lips, absorbed it reflectively, and 
shook her head with decision. 

The shadow of constraint was fast slip- 
ping from them both. 

‘“You know you enjoy it,” he insisted, 
laughing naturally. 

‘No, I don’t enjoy it at all,” she re- 
torted indignantly. ‘I'll not taste another 
until you are ready to do your part. 
: I’ve forgotten, Garry; did the 
serpent eat the fruit he reeommended?”’ 

“He was too wise, not being acclimated 
in Eden.” 

She turned in her saddle, laughing, and 
sat looking down at him—then, more 
gravely, at her white, ungloved hand which 
he still retained in both of his. 

Silence fell, and found them ready for it. 

For a long while they said nothing; she 
slipped one leg over the pommel and sat 
sideways, elbow on knee, chin propped in 
her gloved hand. At times her eyes 
wandered over the sunny clearing, but 
always reverted to him where he stood 
leaning against her stirrup and looking up 
at heras though he never could look enough. 

The faint, fresh perfume of chinaberry 
was in the air, delicately persistent amid 
the heavy odors from tufts of orange 
flowers clinging to worn-out trees of the 
abandoned grove. 

“Your own fragrance,” he said. 

She looked down at him dreamily. He 
bent and touched with his face the slender 
hand he held imprisoned. 

““There was once,”’ he said, ‘‘among the 
immortals, a maid, Calypso. . . . Do 
you remember?” 

“Yes,” she said slowly. ‘‘I have not 
forgotten my only title to immortality.” 

Their gaze met; then he stepped closer. 

She raised both arms, crossing them to 
cover her eyes; his arms circled her, lifted 
her from the saddle, holding her a moment 
above the earth, free, glorious, superb in 
her vivid beauty; then he swung her to the 
ground, holding her embraced; and as she 
abandoned to him, one by one, her hands 
and mouth and throat, her gaze never left 
him—clear, unfaltering eyes of a child in- 
nocent enough to look on passion unafraid 
— sweet, fearless, confident eyes, wonder- 
ing, worshiping in unison with the deepen- 
ing adoration in his. 

“‘T love you so,”’ she said—‘‘T love you so 
formaking me whatIam. I can beall that 
you could wish for if you only say it 4 

She smiled, unconvinced at his tender 
protest, wise, sweet eyes on his. 

“What a boy you are, sometimes!—as 
though I did not know myself! Dear, it is 
for you to say what I shall be. I am 
capable of being what you think I am. 
Don’t you knowit, Garry? Itis only ——” 

She felt a cool pressure on her finger, 
and glanced down at the ring, sparkling 
white fire. She lifted her hand, doubling 
it; looked at the gem for a moment, laid 
it against her mouth. Then, with dimmed 
eyes: 

“Your love, your name, your ring for 
this nameless girl? And I—what can I 
give for a bridal gift?” 

“What sweet nonsense 4 

“What can I give, Garry? 
laugh iu 

““Calypso, dear 

““Yes—Calypso’s offer!—immortal love 
—endless, deathless. It is all I have to 
give you, Garry. . . . Will you take 
It? Nios Laken. then... 

And, locked in his embrace, she lifted 
her lips to his. 


Don’t 


” 


(THE END) 
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into town the next 
morning before day- 
light George was 
among the urchins 
lined up to receive 
it; but he was there 
for business and not 
for fun. When the 


men emerged from 


is \ SA TURDAY" mM 
Ga, EVENING 


& Delivered FIVE 
to your 
Home 


Long before ten 
o'clock, the hour of 
Ghee pata dc, ti.c 
streets were jammed 


THE We 


POST with pleasure-seek- 
ers from nearby vil- 
lages and farms. At 


last the cry was 


CENTS |¥ 
B 


THE |} 
COPY |} 


echoed down the line, 
«Here they come,” 
and soon thesegrst 


‘the train he singled 
out the proprietor 
jand said, “I want to make a ‘dicker’ with 
you to put a sign on the biggest elephant in 
| | the parade. I sell Tue Sarurpay Evenine Post 
and a prize contest in which I am working 
closes this week. 
to do some business with all the folks who will 
‘be in town to attend the show, and I think 
that our people would like to know that you 
helped me. 


have ordered several hundred extra copies.” 


It would be a bully chance 


I have the sign all painted and 


Perhaps it was George’s bright, eager face, 
perhaps it was the novelty of the suggestion, 
but anyway the proprietor listened to the 
proposition and then witha laugh gave the boy 
permission to “go ahead.” 


wagons of the parade 
had rumbled past. 
Then came the elephants, and there astride 
of the first and largest of the herd appeared 
George, while across the back of the elephant 
was his sign. A clown on each side of the 
animal was handing out the copies and taking 
in the nickels. 

Throughout the afternoon and evening 
performances George passed out the copies 
from the elephant’s enclosure. The good- 
natured people were eager to help the boy 
and sale after sale was easily made. George 
counted up his profits that night, found that he 
had sold over eight hundred copies and trudged 
off to bed, weary but happy, vowing it was 


the best circus day he had ever known. 


A brighter, nicer, more interesting army of boys than those who sell THe Saturpay Eventne Post doesn’t live. The 
stories of how they have through this plan in spare hours gained practical business educations which have been of 
inestimable value in after life, and how they have through their own efforts earned the spending money which 
other boys get from parents, form one of the most interesting chapters in the history of THe Posr. 
entitled “Boys Who Have Push,” some of the boys have told in their own way how they made successes. 


In a book, 


No money is required to start. To any boy who wants to try it we will send entirely without charge 10 copies of the next issue of 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. These are sold for five cents each, and the entire proceeds belong to you. After that all you want at the 
' wholesale price. In addition to the profit on each copy sold you receive a lot of premiums—just the sort of things that most boys want. 


. 


i. 


By sending a postal card you will receive next week’s supply of 10 copies and everything necessary to start at once, including the book, «* Boys Who Have Push.’’ 


+ Boy Division, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Puitapge.pHia, PENNSYLVANIA 


Victor JI] 
$40 


TETRAZZINI 


You think you can tell the difference between 
hearing grand-opera artists sing and hearing their 


beautiful voices on the Victor. But can your 


In the opera-house corridor scene in “’The Pit” at Ye Liberty Theatre, Oakland, Cal., the 
famous quartet from Rigoletto was sung by Caruso, Abbot, Homer and Scotti on the Vzefor, and 
the delighted audience thought they were listening to the singers themselves. 


Every day at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, the grand-opera stars sing, accompanied by the 
hotel orchestra of sixteen pieces, The diners listen with rapt attention, craning their necks to get 
a glimpse of the singer. But it is a Victor. 

In the rotunda of Wanamaker’s famous Philadelphia store, the great pipe organ accompanied 
Melba on the Victor, and the people rushed from all directions to see the singer. 

Even in the Vzctor laboratory, employes often imagine they are listening to a singer making a 
record while they really hear the ctor. 

Why not hear the Victor for yourself? Any Victor dealer will gladly play any Victor Records 


you want to hear. 


There is a Victor for every purse— $10 to $300. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


= . —s ; ; Fah ade OFF. 
| é O j _ HIS MASTER'S VOICE 


copYRichHt 1998 
V4eTOR TALKING MACHING CO 


Preserve your records and get best results by using only Victor Needles 


JHE first loud ery William Jennings 
_ Bryan emitted after he was nomi- 
nated echoed and reéchoed with 
ject of campaign contributions. 
regulating the size of the sums to be 

to the cause, Mr. Bryan did not fail 

s] sk everybody who has the convictions and 

price to walk up to the captain’s window, 

ng a neat tittle advertisement along 
the middle of October for each patriot X 
nds in anything equal in commercial 
to a hundred-dollar bill or more, and 
- that, perhaps, those who contribute 
an a hundred may get a reading notice, 


is was contrary to the apparently placid 
nce of William Taft as to money, who, 
he time he was nominated at Chicago 
he made his speech of acceptance, had 
nm the impression that he thought all the 
yublicans would need in the coming cam- 
m would beaforty-nine-cent book of postage 
nps. He said nothing about money until 
t out those cautious remarks concerning 
inability to accept contributions from 
, wicked corporations, and his promise 
all who give shall have their meed of 
ertisement from the publicity agents of his 
mittee. 

‘his was galling, but it was necessary. Mr. 

| had led the way and Mr. Taft was 
ed to it by that letter he wrote to 
r Burrows last winter advocating pub- 
for campaign contributions. It upset : 
mt. Heretofore, the left hand of the 
er never knew from whom the right 
id took it, and both hands were deaf and 
nb when it came to telling anybody else. . 
s possible for a generous gentleman to 
n a few thousands in the hope of paving 
Way to an office later. Postmaster- 
eral Meyer, they say, owes his diplomatic 
abinet prominence to the fact that he 
and contributed more money than any- 
else to a certain campaign fund. 


AH uman Switchboard of Finance 
MILL, although no corporations can contrib- 
ute to either side—lucky corporations! — 
‘aft is far down Easy Street when com- 
to Mr. Bryan. There is still the pleasing 
t he has a brother, Charles P., who has 
tons of what is needed to make the 
ical wheels—barring those in the heads — 
und, and Charles P. is not a corporation, 
he a trust nor combination in restraint 
de. He is a genial and loving brother 
: hitherto, has displayed commendable 
rity in detaching wads from his own person and attaching said wads to Brother Bill. 
it is reasonable to suppose he will not get cold feet, but will continue to divest 
of as many pecks of trading-stamps as the trades may demand. 
2 other reason for the calm demeanor of Mr. Taft, as contrasted with the hectic 
of Mr. Bryan, when money is mentioned, is that Mr. Taft, after careful con- 
on, annexed for treasurer of his committee Mr. George R. Sheldon, of New York, 
tes, not to say ramifies, into the financial district in the metropolis in every 
Mr. Sheldon has so many financial connections he resembles a switchboard 
hone branch office. Intimate as his knowledge of the inhibited corporations is, 
intance with the various gentlemen—the individuals, so to speak—who make 
rporations is just as bosomy, and it will be his duty and his pleasure to shake 
individuals—shake, shake and shake again. If Mr. Taft should adopt that 
usand-limit idea it will be a cruel blow at Brother Charley, unless Charley gets 
| before the limit is put on, which might be done, you know. 
an had been thinking deeply on the subject. When the new Democratic 
uu Committee called on him a few days after the Denver convention he was 
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prepared. He handed Josephus Daniels 
a neatly-written set of resolutions which 
declared it was the sense of the committee 
that no contribution of more than ten 
thousand dollars should be accepted, that the 
names of all contributors of a hundred dollars 
or more should be published, and a few other 
similar thoughts. The new committee, not 
knowing before Josephus made his entry with 
the resolutions that this was its sense, imme- 
diately sensed it and went to it with a whoop. 
Some of the members are rich, you know. 


Mr. Bryan’s Hundred-Dollar Plan 


R. BRYAN’S action shows him to be a 

thrifty and prudent man. A good many 
people had thought he would give fifty thou- 
sand dollars out of his abundant store, but, of 
course, the candidate cannot do what his 
supporters are forbidden to do, and Mr. Bryan 
saved a casual forty thousand for further 
improvements on the Fairview farm. Still, 
the Democratic National Committee is not 
without funds. They preserved sixty thou- 
sand of that hundred thousand the citizens of 
Denver put up—the Denver people really 
paid it all in—to have the show in their midst, 
and as Mr. Bryan undoubtedly wrote his 
check at once, and as the second mail probably 
brought Mose Wetmore’s check from St. Louis, 
there is a good eighty thousand as a beginning, 
concerning which Ollie James, of Kentucky, 
anxiously asked: ‘‘ Are you sure you will need 
any more than that?’’—being of a prudent 
nature himself. 

To make sure, however, to get their minds 
off such sordid details of campaigning as 
money, Mr. Bryan and Mr. Kern, after think- 
ing in unison for some hours, produced an 
appeal to the farmers of the country asking 
these horny-handed sons of toil to help out, 
instancing the case of the Swedish farmer— 
Republican—of Iowa, who came all the way 
to Lincoln and laid his hundred dollars in the 
glow of the stained-glass windows. 

If every farmer will give a hundred dollars 
Mr. Bryan surely will have enough; and 
already made fairly comfortable he was able 
to concentrate himself on his letter of accept- 
ance and his speech of the same, two highly- 
ornamental productions, inasmuch as it was 
reasonably certain Mr. Bryan would accept 
before he spoke or wrote. 

Those patriots in Congress who are aching 
for reélection for themselves, and who have 
some slight interest in one or the other of. 
the Presidential candidates, are concerned 
about the money question also. They voted 
for the railroad rate bill with loud cries and exclamations that now, at last, they 
would hand one to the railroads that would make those haughty corporations come to 
their knees before the plain people; and, mindful of the lulling effect on the lawmaker 
of an annual or a trip pass, they put in anti-pass provisions so stringent that passes are 
now as infrequent as they were formerly frequent. The men who run the campaigns 
this year will hold grand lodges of sorrow at frequent intervals, for, in the good old days, 
the railroad companies furnished transportation for the spellbinders of both parties, 
sent them from one part of the country to another for nothing. They cannot do that 
now. The spellbinders must have tickets, and the committees will be obliged to pay 
for the tickets. Some experts say this means an additional burden of five hundred 
thousand dollars for each party, if the old plan of speaking campaigns is followed. 

More than that, a good many of the orators who are ready to go out and devastate 
the country, proclaiming from convenient rostrums the merits of either of the Bills, 
think they should have a few dollars for each speech. 

Mark Hanna began paying spellbinders as a class. Individuals had been paid 
before this time. The Democratic National Committee took up the custom in 1904. 
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Now, every man who has two connected thoughts in his 
system thinks it is worth a hundred dollars and expenses 
a time to get them out in full view of a madly-enthusiastic 
audience. The Chautauquas have been paying good 
money to many of the Congressional orators, including the 
eminent Mr. Bryan himself, and there has grown up a 
prejudice among the present-day silver-tongued in favor 
of getting legal tender for talk. 

Vi iewing these minor conditions and the major ones of 
the natural expenses of a great campaign, it is not sur- 
prising that Mr. Bryan let out the long yell for money, 
nor is it remarkable that Mr. Taft tapped Sheldon on the 
shoulder and said ‘“‘ You’re it!’’ when he was considering 
the matter of a treasurer. So far as keeping the money 
that is subscribed is concerned, a man could be secured for 
twenty-five dollars a week who would be a fine keeper and 
who could write checks as he was directed. Treasurers of 
national committees are not keepers: they are getters. 

Meantime, the inevitable happened, and Frank H. 
Hitchcock was selected to be Mr. Taft’s chairman. Since 
that time, Mr. Hitchcock has been chasing about the 
country, announcing, from time to time, that this is to be 
a campaign of arguments and facts, which are terms some- 
times applied to the stuff Mr. Bryan is shouting for, said 
stuff being the most argumentative and the most actual of 
all our productions. Presently, headquarters will be gum- 
shoeing along under Mr. Hitchcock’s watchful eye, in 
Western and Eastern territory, and all will be as silent as 
a rubber tire. 

After Mr. Hitchcock’s brilliant and successful appear- 
ance as a rolling-mill in Chicago, where he took large 
ingots of Taft opposition and rolled them into perfectly 
ductile and usable material for his own purposes; after his 
candidate was nominated and the laurel wreath had been 
placed on the Hitchcockian brow, along came some 
peevish Ohio persons and sought to tear therefrom the 
wreath so richly deserved. One Vorys and his friends 
snatched rudely at the decoration, which Hitchcock had 
grown to fancy, inasmuch as it was open at the top and 
much cooler than a straw hat, to say nothing of having 
any straw hat in the universe beaten for general decorative 
effect. Vorys had been running the Taft headquarters in 


The First Time He is 
Snubbed He May be Horribly Downcast. But the Sixth Time 
He Turnce that Particular Sort of a Snub with a Pleasantry 


necessary, the past few years, to establish apprentice 

and technical courses for training the men who make 
their goods, so they have established courses in salesman- 
ship to train the men who sell them. 

The most direct and practical schooling seems to be 
that given where the manufacturer trains men to sell his 
particular goods in his own particular way. For selling 
methods in different lines of business vary widely. Even 
the selling methods of different houses in the same line 
will vary. 

When a man goes to school to learn selling, what does 
he study? 

Popular opinion, picturing the salesman as a well- 
dressed, smooth-talking chap, assumes that he is taught 
how to keep his nails manicured and to converse in one 
long, blue streak. Now, good clothes and a good stage 
presence are essential in salesmanship, to be sure. But 
what the student of his craft really spends most of his 
time upon while at one of these manufacturers’ selling 
schools is that very old and knotty study, Logic. 

Popular opinion holds firmly to the notion that sales- 
manship means persuading people to buy what they do 


UST as many American manufacturers have found it 
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Columbus, influencing votes at a great rate by sending out 
postal-cards bearing such arguments as “I’m for Taft. 
Who are you for?” and ‘‘ What’s the matter with Taft? 
He’s all right.”” He had figured on managing the cam- 
paign, and naturally it made him querulous and petulant 
to observe the Hitchcock laudation and to think of the 
army of clerks Hitchcock would put to work, to the absence 
on the pay-roll of Vorys’ own faithful assistants. 

Moreover, Brother Charles P. Taft had a twinge or two. 
He allowed that this person, Hitchcock, was too broad and 
liberal in his views, harking back to the fact that Hitch- 
cock engaged one hundred or thereabouts of the choicest 
rooms in the hotel for his staff and occupied about twenty 
of them, thereby letting Brother Charles in for some five 
thousand dollars for a long and imposing row of empty 
rooms, contracted for, but not used. Brother Charles is 
no tight-wad, but he lingered a long time over that five 
thousand before he kissed it good-by in payment for a 
certain amount of cubic feet of air and nothing else. 

Ohio protested volubly. Then Colonel Hitchcock came 
marching to the front with as large and ornate a bluff as 
has been worked on a candidate in a long time. “I 
regret,’ he wired to Taft, ‘‘that I cannot accept the place 
you have not so kindly offered to me. I wouldn’t touch 
it with a ten-foot pole. Take your blamed old campaign 
and run it to suit yourself. I am too tired, too sick, too 
healthy, too vigorous, too anything you like to have aught 
to do with it. I am through, finished, done, terminated. 
I have won this fight for you, and I now retire to my tent 
to consider the ingratitude of Republicans. Scat!” 

Portly as he is, William Howard Taft jumped ten feet in 
the air when an asbestos-mitted messenger boy handed 
him that burning wire. The committee that went to see 
him to help him pick a campaign manager left for home 
immediately, and Mr. Taft sat down to a few hours 
of perturbed meditation. Colonel Hitchcock remained 
obscured in masterly silence, but, ever and anon, there 
trickled into the newspapers a few lines telling how he had 
been badly treated, how he was entitled to the place, 
which, now, alack! he would not take, ‘‘never, under no 
circumstances,” and what was to become of Taft, anyhow, 
with Hitchcock off the job? 


August 15, 196, 
Hi 


So they sought out Hitchcock and pleaded with hir. 
Would he be satisfied to be campaign manager for t] 
East, say, and let Vorys have a hack at the West? 

He would not. He was out of it. No split respons 
bility for his. | 

Well, what would he do? = 

Nothing. It was all over. . 

They tried to threaten him, and it didn’t work. The 
tried to coax him, and he was not to be cajoled. He stoc 
pat. Finally, they called him to Virginia Hot Springs ay, 
humbly asked if he would not please—pl-ee-a-s-e—ta] 
it. ‘Oh, do! It is not meet for you to leave us now.” 

Who could refuse such pleadings? Not Hitchcock, wh 
was wise enough to see he had run the bluff to the prop) 
point and, if he held out much longer, somebody wou) 
call him and call him hard. He consented. Not a‘ 
wanted the place. Not that! Simply because he deeme 
it his duty, in view of the arguments presented and t} 
evident distress of the candidate, the committee, th 
Republican party and such Democrats as had written { 
Mr. Taft they intend to support him. He took it. Yo 
may be sure he took it. He took it on the condition he . 
to be supreme. There is to be no divided managemen 
He will give Vorys a job, to be sure, but Vorys is to hay 
no coérdinate powers. 

Correct! Taft assented. Everybody assented. z, 
Colonel Frank H. Hitchcock walked out of the room, hay 
ing exemplified again the immortal truth that the way 1 
play them is to play them as if you have them, wheth 
you have them or not. 

The issue has been joined laboriously. The whl 
country is in a ferment of excitement over the fights ij 
the various baseball leagues. We are hunting and fishin; 
and getting in the crops, and going to the seashore and th 
mountains, and everything is upset over the campaign - 
not—not—not. But Mr. Bryan is explaining his platfon 
and Mr. Taft is explaining his platform, and they will kee 
on explaining until election day. After that, only or 
will have any explaining to do, but it can be put down ¢ 
a fact that both candidates will make tremendous gait 
in August and early September. ) 

Both candidates always do. | 
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THE TRAINING OF THE SALESMAN | 


not want, and that the 
salesman accomplishes 
this through glibness. 
But real salesmanship, 
as taught and prac- 
ticed to-day, is only the art of presenting the facts about 
something that people do want so that the man who hears 
the facts gets them right side up and impressively. 

Six men relate the same funny story. Only one, how- 
ever, tells it with point. On the same principle, six 
men might tell the story of a typewriter, and only one 
make the points clear and strong. There is certainly 
nothing abstract or vague about the point of the average 
funny story. Anybody can learn to make it go off Bang! 
with a little thought and arrangement. Told a dozen 
times to diverse people, the narrator trims or amplifies 
his yarn to suit hearers, and makes it his. 

On the same principle, there is nothing vague or abstract 
about the evidence upon which a typewriter is sold. If it 
is a good typewriter its story will have Bang! 
bang! bang! Soa manufacturer’s school of sales- 
manship takes men who have had some experience 
in selling and drills into them, by rote at first, 
the structure of the selling evidence for a given 
commodity, and then sends them out into what 
are called “training territories” to try it on the 
dog—to get the knack of adapting that story to 
all sorts of people, and at the same time of absorb- 
ing it temperamentally so that it is theirs. 

Along with this, there will be considerable 
instruction in certain minor arts, though these 
are largely things the salesman teaches himself. 
Before a prospective customer can be impressed 
with evidence it is necessary to get his attention. 

One of the salesmen for a large manufacturing 
house couldn’t make headway in the city trade, 
somehow. He wasan earnest young man, worked 
hard, covered plenty of territory every day. But 
he didn’t turn in the sales. 

“ll go along with you,” said his sales-manager, 

“and see if we can find out what’s wrong.” 

Together they went into the first store, the man- 
ager watching, the salesman doing the talking. 

“Mr. Smith,” the latter would address the 
merchant, “I am here this morning representing 
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But When Wax srsen [avy 
Socrates Got to the End of His Chain 
the Politician was Bound Hand and Foot 


the well-known mani 
facturing house a: 
Ss) .” But by 
time he had reache 
the name of his firr 
the merchant was backing away. Or, if he got attentior 
he said, ‘‘I came in to see if you wouldn’ t buy a dozen 4 
our new No. 12785 model, the latest | 

After they had canvassed half a dozen stores, gettin 
no hearing, the sales-manager said, ‘‘Here, let me hav 
that sample,” and put it in his pocket. In the next plae 
the manager did the selling. Saying nothing whatever 
he handed the sample to the merchant, and kept quie 
thirty seconds while the latter turned it over inquiringly 
“Our latest model,’ he then said quietly, and after wait 
ing fifteen seconds more broached the subject of buying 
But he didn’t say buying at all—he said sell. ‘Mr 
Smith, you can sell a dozen of those every week at sixty 
per cent. profit—we’ll show you how to do it.” Witl 
that sort of approach fev 
prospective customer 
were deaf. Having thi 
sample placed in thei 
hands, attention wa: 
assured for at least a min 
ute—time enough to star’ 
a conversation in the righ' 
direction. 

After the salesman es 
learned an absolutely log- 
ical formulafor presenting 
his story he will still have 
to devise hisown methods 
of getting a hearing. 
One of the earliest courses 
in salesmanship in this 
country, established in 
a great manufacturing 
house, was confined 
entirely to theory work. 
It was excellent theory, 
too, but, when men went 
out into the field to sell, 
only ten per cent. of them 
were successful. Th 1 


ining territories” 4 
were added, where stu- h 
dents applied theory to 
live human beings, and 
mmediately the per- 
centage of successful 
‘men rose to sixty-five. 
Logic is all right, but 
sometimes it has to carry 
through a third person 
and gets warped in 
transit. 

A Western promoter 
ame to New York with 
‘a company project of 
such magnitude and 
novelty that it sounded 
too big and radical to be 
true—though it really 
was. By experience in 
presenting this enter- 
prise he had learned to 
pee its spectacular 
phases and emphasize its solid merits—when he got 
‘a business man’s ear he usually convinced him. 

_ The scope of this project was such that the promoter 
made it a rule to reach the biggest man in any con- 
cern he approached. It was so important, he reasoned, 
that, if laid before the Steel Trust, it would eventually 
have to come up to Judge Gary for decision. So he went 
for Judge Gary in the first place. 

| One day a private secretary barred his way, saying, 
“Our president is very, very busy this month.” He was 
an uncommonly dry and unresponsive secretary. ‘“‘Per- 
‘haps you will explain your proposition to me, and I'll lay 
‘it before Mr. Elder.” 

{ The promoter had precisely the card to play against 
such an obstruction. 

“My dear sir, I’ve studied this proposition day and night 
‘or eighteen months and don’t fully understand it yet 
myself. I’m afraid I shouldn’t make it plain enough for 
you to present it to Mr. Elder as it deserves to be pre- 
sented.”’ 

But this card didn’t take the trick that time. The sec- 
‘etary smiled skeptically while the promoter unfolded his 
scheme. The promoter became so intent on making the 
project exceptionally clear that he forgot his usual pre- 
hautions. He made it so impressive to the secretary that 
he latter was fairly aglow with the possibilities when he 
tot in to the president and dilated upon them excitedly. 
As he unfolded it to Mr. Elder all the circus element 
was uppermost. Mr. Elder could smell the sawdust, as it 
were, and hear the whangdoodle calling to its progeny 
n the animal tent. Mr. Elder said the thing sounded 
ibsurd—utterly preposterous! But next day the pro- 
moter caught Mr. Elder for thirty seconds and held 
um an hour with his version—and got his codperation. 
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He Said Sell 


A School of Practical Salesmanship 
A LARGE manufacturing house, with headquarters in 
{1 New York, has a school for training salesmen. Stu- 
_lentsare either men sent on from the company’s salesagen- 
os throughout the country or candidates taken on trial. 
n the latter case the applicant must have had selling 
xperience. He may have got the rudiments of selling as 
tm advertising solicitor, or clerk behind the counter, or 
jrummer on the road. It is not considered worth while to 
tecept men absolutely new to selling. Applicants are 
‘arefully sifted, and, even after they begin study, the 
vumber dropped out the first two weeks is so large 
‘hat no compensation is given until the third week’s study 
vegins. At that point about every other man has proved 
lesirable, and a salary is paid to the end of the course. 
_ For three weeks the students come down at nine 
ind drill, drill, drill until five every day under an 
_ustructor, memorizing a lot of stuff in a book that 
_ieems pedantic even to the veteran salesman, until 
le sees its point and purpose later. 

This book-stuff is the logic of selling. 

Socrates, the immortal cross-examiner, had a 
vay of casually asking a politician if he thought 
t a fine day and following this with a chain of 
iuestions apparently quite as idle. But when 

-_poerates got to the end of his chain the politician 
as bound hand and foot. 
Modern selling logic is eminently Socratic. Once 
he salesman was an entertainer and spellbinder. 
ut to-day he is a cross-examiner and, instead of 
7 wading, lets his man persuade himself. Even 
here he works by rule of thumb his methods are 
hose of the cross-examiner. Manufacturers there- 
ee a general principle underlying selling, 
naturally alert to develop that principle and 
h it systematically. 
One of the first theory lessons the student goes 
er and over again in this school is a bit of logic 
the “standard approach.” In cold type it 
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But He Didn’t Say Buying at All— 


Cohen isn't Going . i, Fe 

i hee Mr 
to be Wildly : 
Excited at the Idea of Investing a Couple 
of Hundred Dollars in a Burglar Alarm 


looks wholly academic. But in two months it can 
be made an instrument of precision. 

A well-drilled salesman with the “standard 
approach”’ for a patent burglar alarm, for example, 
enters a pawn-shop. His approach is simply a 
series of questions that the pawnbroker will answer 
readily enough once he has his attention. But 
to each of these questions there is only one reply, 
Yes or No, and the pawnbroker is going to answer 
precisely as the salesman wants him to, entertain- 
ing at the time the belief that he is a free agent. 

There are some preliminary difficulties— Cohen 
is talking to a detective from headquarters, or 
selling a revolver to a Chinaman. Perhaps, he is 
around the corner, and Jakie has to be sent to tell 
him a gentleman wants to see him. At all events, 
Cohen isn’t going to be wildly excited at the idea 
of investing a couple of hundred dollars in a burglar 
alarm. So the salesman begins with weather ques- 
tions, and leads up as easily as may be to the fact 
that he is well informed about burglar alarms. 

“Burglar alarms!” says Cohen triumphantly. 
“Why, I’ve got one—put it in two yearsago.”’ He 
imagines that this ends the matter. But the salesman 
knew he had a burglar alarm, and this is about what he 
wants Cohen to say. He is glad to know that Mr. Cohen 
realizes the value of modern devices—that he is pro- 
gressive in business. In fact, that is why he came in— 
because it is such an up-to-date-looking place. 

““The reason you installed it was for protection, was it 
not, Mr. Cohen?” 

“In this neighborhood!” says Cohen. 
life.” 

“Tt isn’t ornamental, is it?’’ continues the salesman. 
“That burglar alarm doesn’t keep your books, or turn off 
your window lights at eleven o’clock, or open your 
store in the morning—does it? All you expect is 
protection in case crooks try to break into your 
place?” 

Cohen assents to this, of course. 


“You bet your 


A Sure Thing in Burglar Alarms 


‘4 OW, that system may be called upon to give 
you protection only oncea year. When it is 
called upon, you want to feel that you have abso- 
lutely the best protection obtainable—don’t you?” 

“Yes—certainly.” 

“Mr. Cohen, if I could examine your alarm 
system as a man who is studying such apparatus 
every day in the year, and show you that it had 
certain shortcomings that have been overcome in 
more modern apparatus, and that it isn’t giving 
you as. much protection as you ought to get for 
your money, would you defend your own system? 
Do you feel any sentimental affection for it? 
Or is this whole question of protection just a 
matter of business with you—dollars and cents?”’ 

Cohen can’t say that he lacks an open mind, and this 
admission brings the sequence of the ‘‘approach”’ to the 
point the salesman wanted to reach when he asked his first 
question: Cohen is ready to look into comparisons be- 
tween the system he owns and the one the salesman 
represents. 

These comparisons are all technical. The salesman 
has brought Cohen into his own special province. He can 
say, ““You note that our apparatus is built with round 
corners to resist injury, and double air-spaces to withstand 
heat—you know very well, Mr. Cohen, what that air-space 
means.” And Cohen assents—though really he doesn’t 
know anything about it; and the same salesman could, in 
a minute or two, get his assent to the proposition that air- 
spaces are highly dangerous and undesirable things. 
Every blessed technical point advanced has its own 
special arguments, each 
arranged with just the 
proper sequence to give 
them force. The sales- 
man memorized them as 
the first part of his sales 
education, and, if Cohen 
raises an objection that 
isn’t provided for, he 
will be an exceptional 
man indeed. 

Perhaps, the pawn- 
broker surrenders, and 
admits his own burglar 
alarm is a sham and 
that he ought to have a 
better one. But busi- 
ness is slow. He hasn’t 
the money now. Can’t 
afford it. Come around 
in about a year 
Cohen,” asks 
the salesman, earnestly, 
“suppose a member of 
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It Looked Like Fight 
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your family were so sick that only an operation this after- 
noon would save life. Would you hesitate a moment in 
calling the best surgical specialists?’’ 

Of course Cohen wouldn’t—he loves his family. 

Well, next to his family, what stands so close to him as 
his business? Without his business, what would become 
of his family? It is true he may never be robbed. But, 
again, he may. What would lack of adequate protection 
mean in emergency? Dare he take the risk when the best 
modern safeguards can be bought on easy payments? 

Or Cohen may have no burglar-alarm system at all, 
but is going to buy a second-hand installation from his 
brother-in-law, who is retiring from business. The logic 
covers that. He may be inclined to buy a new system, 
but is worrying about the price. The logic will centre his 
attention on quality in such a way that price becomes 
absolutely secondary. And, if he scoffs at burglars and 
protection, the logic will present statistics of crime and 
robbery striking enough to keep him awake nights. 

All these things are covered in set formulas which the 
student works over during his first three weeks at the 
school, at the same time learning the mechanism of the 
apparatus itself. This logic is gathered and compiled 
from the selling methods of the company’s entire sales 
force, and is therefore eminently practical. If Cohen 
should raise a new objection it would be submitted to a 
hundred working salesman. They would tell how they 
meet that particular objection in practice, and from the 
hundred methods would be deduced a standard method. 
Some of the concerns who train salesmen along this line 
have spent tens of thousands of dollars in collecting and 
compiling such data, and conventions of their men are 
held to discuss just those points. 

After three weeks’ drill in the theory work a student is 
sent out into one of the training territories, where for five 
weeks he will apply his 
book knowledge to live 
people. No standard 
formulas ever devised 
could be used word for 
word by any two sales- 
men—or even one. 
These formulas are only 
outlines of logic— 
sequences that form a 
skeleton upon which the 
salesman must build 
arguments of flesh and 
blood. Notwo prospec- 
tive purchasers have 
the same temperament, 
so the approach and 
argument must be 
adapted to fit condi- 
tions. Notwo salesmen 
have the same tempera- 
ment or style either, so 
each man must make the 
logie fit himself while he is making it fit his ‘‘ prospects.” 
The typical training territory used for such field work 
will bea city district, usually, where the company’s trade 
is not large enough to be hurt by the novice-work of 
students. In the best districts, of course, only experienced 
salesmen are sent out; for the beginner might do serious 
damage in Wall Street by his half-fledged style of present- 
ing arguments. They send him up to a section in Harlem 
where the chances to spoil big sales are few and where 
there are also plenty of opportunities to make small sales. 
And he does make them. Eighty-nine men started in the 
same selling class in Chicago. Thirty dropped out at 
various stages, but fifty-nine finished and were assigned to 
the company’s selling agencies. It cost nearly sixteen 
hundred dollars to train these men, for they were all paid 
salaries after the first two weeks. But during five weeks in 
the training territory they sold enough goods to bring the 
net cost of training down to forty-seven cents per man for 
the whole course. Classes have been trained in New York 
for eighty-two cents per man, net cost. 
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Turning a Snub Inside Out 


ip THE training territory the student learns innumer- 
able things that could never be got out of books. Hereis 
where he acquires the easy manner and good stage presence 
essential in selling. His first “prospects” may snub, 
elude or bewilder him. A pawnbroker has one way of 
looking at his proposition, and a grocer another, and a 
saloon-keeper another. He learns how different classes of 
business people think and keep their books, and what are 
the characteristic points of each business. The first time 
he is snubbed he may be horribly downcast. But the 
sixth time he turns that particular sort of a snub with a 
pleasantry. 

All the fundamental difficulties of selling come at the 
novice pell-mell. If he is a quitter he never gets far 
enough to see that these difficulties are really as few in 
number as the mortal diseases, and that each has its 

(Concluded on Page 28) 


the Irish at heart are a grateful and 

devout race, and that was one rea- 
son why Michael Dwyer never opened the door of 
his little hut without offering thanks for the weather. 

“ Ah, ’tis a grand day, thank God!” he would say 
if the sun were shining; or if the rain were pouring 
he would remark: 

“Ah, a bit of mist, thank God! That'll be fine 
for the crops.” 

Yet another reason why Michael Dwyer loved the 
weather and the sky was that he had spent most of 
his life with them, for, until his marriage, he had 
been the most successful match-maker in the south 
of Ireland. Up and down and across would he go, 
from barony to barony, bearing the parents of mar- 
riageable girls news of likely young men looking 
for wives, and to the young men stories of the prop- 
erty and beauty of the girls. At the wedding his 
fee of a pig or a calf would be given him; but it was 
not for this reward Michael Dwyer cared. His heart 
had been in his work for its own sake; but now all 
that was ended. 

Two years since he had made a grand match for 
himself, who had a scant three acres of land near 
the Wexford seacoast, by marrying tall, red-haired 
Aileen Murphy, with her six cows and two calves. 
The red hair he did not regret, for he liked a woman 
with a bit of temper of her own, but the cattle he 
had more than once wished grazing at the bottom 
of the sea. 

“God help us!” he thought indignantly as he leaned 
across his doorway; ‘‘thim six cows have changed 
into six curses lighting heavy on my heart, they 
have so.”’ 

Though Michael was past forty he had the ruddy 
face of a boy, with rippling black hair, and wide 
blue eyes that rippled into twinkles to match the 
hair. Discontent sat now in his eyes as he thought 
of the dayssincehis marriage. At firsthe and Aileen 
had rented the six cows to neighbors, and had taken 
the open road together with their tinker’s cart and the little 
ass Jenny, and Michael had pursued his profession. But 
perhaps Aileen had disliked to hear him praising other 
girls to their possible suitors; or, what was more likely, 
all her latent domesticity had blossomed with the posses- 
sion of a husband. She wanted to sit by her own hearth 
instead of wayfaring at the house of some acquaintance. 
She wanted to rent three more acres. She wanted to sell 
the milk and the butter from her own six cows. She had 
developed an unsuspected capacity for making and keep- 
ing money. Many a time when he had asked her to go 
for a stroll as far as the ruined church of Bannow, or only 
the short length of the road to Scar Castle, she had 
refused. Sorra a foot would she go, with the chance to 
get a penny more a pound for her butter if she took it 
and the little ass to market at the Wexford bull-ring. 

He sighed impatiently as he thought of the blue yarn 
stocking half full of shillings and crowns that she had ina 
hiding-hole over the fireplace. Ah, well; it was his days of 
peace she had coined there. What an omadhaun he had 
been to promise not to go match-making without leave. 

“Musha, if it was not an inswit,’’ he muttered, “I'd 
say she was more like a Scotchwoman nor an Irishwoman.”’ 

Aileen, he knew, had 
taken the cattle down the 
road to graze them at the 
expense of the Govern- 
ment, thus saving her 
own bit of grass. Ah, but 
the road called him, too! 
It called like the tune of 
the Good Little People 
—that longing to be off 
down the long lanes of 
-Wexford, past Taghmun, 
the Flame of God, past 
the blue hills of Oulard 
and Sculloughgap to the 
long, shaded way that 
leads to Glendalough. 

He should have been 
at work in the garden, 
and Aileen had propped 
the hoe against the door 
of the hut as a reminder. 
Sighing, he took it up; 
then, as he saw a figure 
coming down Wilson’s 
Lane, he paused. 

‘Tis the new neigh- 
bor, Mogue Sullivan,”’ he 


A the Trish they have little enough, 
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He Led Saunders to the Ditch 


“*"T would be indacent not to give him the good-day. 
Has the 


said. 
Well! what at all can be the matther wid him? 
pig died on him, I dinnaw?” 

Young Mogue had the figure and lines for liveliness, but 
now his great length was lax, his broad face was spiritless, 
and his blue eyes were fixed in an unseeing gaze beyond 
Michael. 

“God save you this good day!” called Michael. “I 
hope no misfortune has crossed you.”’ 

Mogue leaned on the sunken fence and shook his head. 

“Some bad luck is betther nor others,”’ said Michael com- 
fortingly. ‘‘It might be worse nor the loss of a pig u 

‘‘ What talk is this of pigs?”’ said Mogue moodily. ‘“‘’Tis 
natural enough, though, that you, a man of property, wid 
six full cows, should have your head running on riches.” 

‘°Tis only that you looked so heart-scorched,” said 
Michael placatingly, ‘and ’tis little enough store I set by 
the cows, and that’s the truth.” 

Mogue felt some obscure surge of sympathy, and so he 
burst brokenly into a confidence. 

“Ah, well; I might have seen from Ireland’s histhory 
that no man in her could iver have luck be daring a bit in 
his own affairs. Iam off to the priest’s this morning; Iam 


The Road Called Him, but Only Faintly 


to tell him that ’tis not he need 
banns next Sundah. The thirrd tin 
That iver I saw this day!” 

“Manalive! Isshe dead?” cried Michael. “Lit 
Oonah Canavan that I saw christhened!” _ 

““Worse! worse!” said Mogue. ‘“‘ Now, I wi 
you the truth, Michael Dwyer. As you kn 
at Glendalough she lives, where you coo! 
own wife, and what you don’t know is her f: 
a bit money dhropped to him this month, 2 
looking high for Oonah now. I was the grea 
last month wid me three acres and the pig, bu 
I’m not good enough. Well, when ould Cz 
turrned me off, down here I came, rented 
land next you and had the banns published 
even telling Oonah.” 

‘“Man alive! But you’re the bowld want” 
Michael admiringly. P| 

“Will ye wait till I tell the full of my 4 tale? 
cried Mogue. ‘‘ You’ve seen Andrew Saun 
Scotch clerk of the hotel at Rathdrum? 
he’s a day, and he the sly fox! All these 
man’s been saving money and dhriving h 
like a—like a Scotchman, and now he’s got 
enough money to buy out the owner of thi 
In two years he expects to get it.” 

“Ah, sorra on him!’’ mourned Michael; “ ould 
Canavan would niver turrn him away.” 

“Not him. I had a write of hand from 0 
this very morning. This week Andrew 
begins his coorting, it being an off-season, and 
banns will be called next Sundah.” 

The young fellow dropped his head on his 
and groaned. Michael was moved by confii 
feelings. His old match-making precepts told 
that money should go with money, and h 
experience advised him that, if Aileen had 
gearless as himself, their own ways might ha 
more smoothly; or, if he had had six cows, he : 
have been as keen on coin as she was. But y 
thought of Aileen’s dear hazel eyes and he 
for him when she had the time and heart to smile, 
felt that love and not money ought to make the ma 

‘Well, there was the Widdy McCarthy you work« 
in Maemines,” he said irritably; “‘ why wouldn’t you 
thought of marrying her? She had plenty.” 

‘‘Did I say she wanted me or I wanted her?” 
Mogue, lifting his face indignantly. 

Michael divined that Mogue could have marr 
widow, but would not say so, and smiled. 

‘“Well, me lad,” he said warmly, “now, I’d like 
you, I wouldthat. As you know, I’ve left the roa 
no more match-making, but I will see what Ailee 
Do you say nothing to the priest. I’ll see can rT 
Rathdrum and Glendalough and make terms.” 

Mogue looked at him with dawning hope. 

“Maybe you’d be willing to help Aileen wid the gi 
a bit while I am gone,” said Michael in a far-awa, 
“She was counting on my work this week.” 

Mogue seized the hoe eagerly. 

“T will that, if she will let you go.” 

Michael drew himself up. 

“It’s not a question of her letting me,” he said. 
masther yet, I belave, in me own house.” 

“Of coourse; In 
you'd be by way 
sulting her,” said 

“Well, I will sh 
where to worrk 
garden,” said Mic 

He led the way 
made a stroke or | 
himself with the he 
fore he handed | 
Mogue. Then he h 
ened down Wilson's L 
after Aileen a 
cows. The call 
road was loude! 
ever in his ears. 
was his hut ora 
turnips in the 
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dreams past the b. 
of Oulard, and the 
voiced River Slar 
Croghan Mountz 
deep Sculloughga] 
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was sitting on a hummock of grass, knitting 
a blue sock, casting a glance, now and then, at the 
never a look at the soft blue hills did she cast. 
eep taste did she take of the salty air. The sun 
oss her red hair, her quick fingers flew with the 
les, and there she sat out of tune with the beauty 
t her, thinking only of money. 

Michael hailed her with a smiling forgiveness of the 
irp words they had had that morning because he would 
n: get up to work before the sun rose. 

‘T’ye the bit news for you,” he said. ‘“‘ There’s an awful 
yreity of butter at the hotel in Rathdrum, and two 
-ursions down from Dublin this week.” 

he looked at him suspiciously as he seated himself 
ide her. 

J was thinking you might like a chance to go; I could 
e care of the cows while you went up,” he suggested. 
‘Yes, and find the butter dhropped a penny when I got 
re,” said Aileen. ‘I’ve me safe market at home here. 
y aren’t you at worrk in the field?” 

‘T did work a while, and then I left Mogue Sullivan in 
y place,” said Michael. ‘“ He’s doing it for nothing.” 
je chewed a spear of grass reflectively, and then told 
» of the trouble of Oonah Canavan and Mogue Sullivan. 
‘Ah, well,” said Aileen. ‘‘’Tis too bad, ’tis so; 

; sure when neither of thim have anything 


at’s the use at all?” 

Michael said nothing. 

Tfeven wan of thim had a little,” she allowed. 

ael pressed her hand, and then, relinquish- 

said briefly: 

‘ell, now, it occurred to me I could make 
ing out of this and do a kindness, too. It \ 

d be far more fitting if the Widdy McCarthy } 

Andrew Saunders married. Then he could 

the hotel at once. She might give me that 

churn you are needing, and Andrew would 

| ealf, maybe. Besides, I could take the 

e ass and the cart and sell your butter in 

thdrum.” His voice trailed into silence under 

h accusing gaze. 

‘And who'd do your worrk while you’re gone?” 
‘Young Mogue Sullivan says B 

; ‘Ah, tis little enough love you’ve left for me!” 
1 Aileen bitterly. ‘“‘’Tis like pulling teeth to 
a stroke of work out of you, and me worrking 
siharrd over me six cows.” 

‘Michael rose angrily: ‘‘Thim six cows! ’Tis 
a1 iver have to come home to—not a real wife, 
%y a money machine! No wife nor child; only 
sicows! If you throw thim cows in my teeth 
ain I will go,” he said, ‘‘and I’ll niver come back 
4 ee six to match thim, or am dead on a 
ptcher.’’ ; 

‘One’s like as the other,’’ she jeered. ‘‘Go 
yir ways!” 

Michael stared at her in amazement. A sharp 
wed passed between them, now and then, it is 
he, but never such words as these. He looked 
dyn on her steadily. 

‘There’s times I wish I was a cow, and then 
yi'd have your old love for me,” he said. “I'll 
now. Will you give mea good luck, gurrl?”’ 

she turned her face away from him, and he did 

; guess that her shoulders were shaking with 
ss, for it was not like Aileen to cry. 

“Good-by, then,”’ he said, ‘‘and a curse on thim 
cws and the stocking that’s come betune us!” 
é strode back to his cottage with the feeling that the 

e and gold of the day had suddenly grown dim. He 

sented a calm face to Mogue. Then he packed himself 
aunch, found his old blackthorn stick and set off down 
tl: Wexford Road. 

\t first he was sure the day was spoiled for him, but, 
aer a time, a whistle rose to his lips and he swung his 
suk lightly enough. The young leaves danced in the 
sjing winds, and he was on the road again. The road 


‘med to race under him, for, here and there, he was given 
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in a wagon, so that it was still afternoon when he 
hed Macmines and found the small house of the 
Vdow McCarthy. He hesitated, surprised at its dis- 
ntled appearance, but she put her head out of the door 
1 weleomed him. 
{Come in, Michael Dwyer; God save you!”’ she called. 
re’s a chair and a bite and a bed for me friends yet, 
going to move.” ; 

as a snappy-eyed, hearty woman of his own age, 
ready smile and a quick tongue. 
ll, and the sight of you’s good for sore eyes,’ he 
aen they were seated over the tea-table; “‘and why 
moving at all?” 
old him a tale of bad luck and robbery by which she 
ed in her farming, and said shé had never had a 
r such life anyway, and was going to take what 
here was left and keep boarders and lodgers after 
looked about a bit. While she chattered of her 
ee: roguish smile rippled back and forth over 
S face. 


“Well,” he said gravely when she had finished, “ why 
don’t you thry a place in Rathdrum? There’s a hotel to 
be sure, but it’s expensive. If youstharteda nice boarding- 
place with a tea-house attached ? 

She mused: ‘“ Well, now, it’s not such a bad plan, and 
Rathdrum not so far from here but I could get a sight of 
my ould neighbors at times.”’ 

“T wish you were a marrying woman,”’ he said. 

“Who said I wasn’t?” she snapped. 

“Well, there’s Andrew Saunders, the Scotchman. He’s 
going to buy the hotel out in a year or so. Now, if you 
were married to him he could buy that hotel at once and 
soon you'd be the richest woman in Rathdrum. My, but 
I'd like to see you crowing it over the neighbors all dressed 
up in black silk of a Sundah, sitting in the best pew!”’ 

She preened herself over the picture. 

“Of course, though, it’s a dream,” he sighed. ‘I’ve 
heard it said that Andrew was thinking of marrying Oonah 
Canavan. Of course, she’s not got your own property or 


your good looks. You’d not care to cut her out wid Andrew, 
though they do say she’s in love wid a young felly.”’ 
“Td cut no wan out,” said Mrs. McCarthy warmly; 
“but if marrying a man of property would bring two young 
hearrts together, does it not point me my duty, Michael?” 


She was Discreet, So She 
Asked No Questions 


“Sure, it can be looked at that way,” agreed Michael, 
“‘and you ought to be married for a man’s happiness. Do 
you consent, thin?” 

“T do,” said the widow piously. 

“What comes to me, thin?” asked Michael. 

They bargained long, Michael at last winning the 
promise of the coveted churn and two young hens. Then, 
after they had clinched the bargain with a fresh brew of 
tea, Michael obtained from the shrewd Mrs. McCarthy a 
statement of the property by which he was to sing her 
charms to Andrew Saunders. 

“™Musha, woman; I’d no idea you were that rich!’’ he 
cried admiringly. ‘‘No Scotchman could resist you; 
though an Irishman,” he added, ‘‘ would be glad to take 
you for the sake of your own charrms.”’ 

‘‘ Ah, then,” she said dryly, ‘‘ Andrew Saunders will see 
thim charrms through a mist of goold.” 

Next morning Michael set off early with a gay heart. 
He looked back at Vinegar Hill, sacred to him for its 
association with his ancestor, Michael Dwyer of ’98, and 
then the road called him; and he whistled and sang as he 
walked, trailing his stick along the shaded road that led 
to Sculloughgap. It was high noon when he reached 
Rathdrum. He knew that Andrew Saunders would offer 
him a bite and sup but grudgingly, so he ate the lunch with 
which Mrs. McCarthy had provided him and relinquished 
the thought of a cup of tea. With an assumption of fine 
heartiness he strode into the hotel office where Andrew sat. 

“Well, and how are you?” he cried. ‘‘Man! but you 
look fine!”’ 
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Andrew Saunders was thin and freckled and reddish, 
with a sharp, suspicious face and reserved voice. 

“Have you had dinner?” he asked reluctantly as he let 
Michael take his limp hand. 

“Sure I have; ’tis slow you are. I’ll sit by you while 
you ate yours and then I’ll not waste your time, for I know 
the busy man you are, Andrew.” 

Saunders led the way to a corner of the empty dining- 
room and ate sparingly, while Michael talked of crops and 
friends and the good luck of the world in general. When 
he had cast a thoroughly optimistic atmosphere about 
them he said slyly: 

“What’s this I hear of your marrying wan of these 
days?” 

“Tm thinking on’t,’’ admitted Saunders sheepishly. 

“Well, who is the big, sthrapping gurrl you’ll get? 
Molly Murphy, belike?” 

“Tt’s Oonah Canavan,’’ said Saunders shortly. 

Michael emitted a long whistle. 

“Ye seem surprised,” said Saunders, offended. ‘ Are ye 
thinking I’m too old for the lass?” 

“Musha! No; you’re young yet, Andrew; it’s just 
she’s such a shmall, delicate gurrl, and with no head for 
management whatever. But then it’s not as if she had to 
worrk harrd—you’ll just keep her boarding; 
she’ll have nothing to do.” 

Saunders looked at him sharply. 
said she was strong,” he remarked. 

“And why wouldn’t he?” asked Michael—‘“ if 
he had a good chance to marry her off to a well- 
to-do man like you? Her wid not a tack to her 
name.” 

Saunders ruminated. Evidently Michael had 
not heard of the bit property that had been left 
to the Canavans. 

“Tm delicate-looking myself,” said Saunders, 
“but a hard worker.” 

“Well, maybe when she’s fed up by you, Oonah 
will do fine,” said Michael cheerfully. ‘For 
myself, a harrd-worrking, energetic woman isn’t 
to my taste. They are sure to be too saving and 
pinching.” 

“T wouldn’t call that a fault in a woman,” said 
Saunders, 

“No? Well, we look at things different. I’ve 
just come from a woman that got me full wore 
out wid the amount of worrk she done wid my 
two eyes on her. Begorra, you may meet her; 
she’s thinking of settling here.” 

“Ts she? Would she be wanting to board in 
the hotel, or would she be taking a place of her 
own?” asked Saunders with interest. 

Michael laughed. ‘Man alive, if she comes 
there’ll be no hotel here. She’ll have all the cus- 
tomers. She’s thinking of starting a boarding 
and tea house. My, but she’s the smarrt woman, 
and that attractive! Leta tourist get his eye on 
her and he’d have to folly her !”’ 

“There isn’t room here fora hotel and boarding- 
house, too,’”’ said Saunders. 

“Sure, she counts on that; but maybe she won’t 
come—not if I put through a match for her ’m 
thinking of. She’s a widda well left.” 

“Well left?’’ murmured Saunders. 

“Sure, she dinned in my ears what she had,” 
Michael said. ‘“‘My idea was that, if I could 
match her wid some likely man with money oi 
his own, the two of thim might buy a hotel in 
Dublin or somewhere. She’s a great idea for business, 
but I mustn’t be throubling you wid my tales of the 
Widda McCarthy. Tell me more about little Oonah 
Canavan.” 

The thought of her passed through Saunders’ mind, 
with her shy eyes and soft, misty hair; then he gulped and 
said: 

“What property has Mistress McCarthy got?” 

““Musha! Why should I tell you?” said Michael with 
indignant emphasis. ‘The list was given to me to present 
to the man I’m going to make the match wid.” 

“Have you got him in your mind?”’ asked Saunders. 

“T have that,” said Michael. 

There was a short pause. Saunders saw again Oonah’s 
little fair face and her thirty pounds dowry, but that was 
only a tenth part of what he still needed to buy the hotel 
at once, and the proprietor had that day offered it to him 
at a decided bargain. 

“Just tell me this,’ he asked huskily, ‘“‘has the Widow 
McCarthy as much as three hundred pounds?” 

“Tf I am violating a confidence I hope to be forgiven,” 
said Michael with dignity. ‘‘She have.” 

“Then,” said Saunders with a rusty sigh as he relin- 
quished the vision of Oonah, “‘is this man in your mind a 
greater match than I am?” 

“T would call him the same,” said Michael gravely. 
“But I warn you, Andrew, I want something for myself 
when I make this match.”’ 

“Well, then, you’ll do something for auld lang syne,” 
said Andrew. ‘‘ What has Mistress McCarthy got, lad?” 


“Her father 


Then followed a long afternoon of bargaining that 
Michael Dwyer often said was the hardest work he ever 
did. They sat in the hotel office, and Andrew whimpered 
and begged, ever and anon going off to serve a customer, 
and then coming back with fresh force to the belittling of 
Michael’s fee. It was only when Michael had set off for 
the fifth time down the road to Glendalough that Andrew 
ran after him, half-weeping, and said: 

“Well, then, here it is in your hand. I have given you 
my written word to let you have a calf on the wedding 
day.” 

Michael scrutinized the paper closely, and then said: 

“So it is settled. Do you send a scrape to the widdy 
yourself to say when you will be down to coort her; and 
remember, you promised to post a scrape to the Canavan’s 
to-night saying the match wid thim is all off. Good-day 
to you.” 

When Andrew was out of sight Michael slapped his 
knees and laughed with a glad heart for Oonah, and Mogue, 
and the widow, and even Saunders, for that he had done 
them all a good turn he had no doubt. He thought with a 
softened heart of Aileen. She had told him to go his ways, 
and he had threatened not to come back without six cows; 
but, sure, a churn and a calf were the next thing to six cows, 
and Aileen would want him home again, he hoped. He 
thought of the greed for money that divided them with a 
special sorrow, for it was upon this shaded road to Glenda- 
lough that he had discovered that he loved Aileen. Three 
miles more and then would appear the hill that opened its 
heart to send out a gush of fairy water, and here it was that 
they had clasped hands and said the word that made them 
each other’s. He could see her again as she had looked that 
day, with the sun on her red hair and her full lips quivering 
with hurt pride, for he had been slow to the wooing. If 


Bobby Burnit 
Becomes an Angel 


“You don’t need to go away from home to 
be skinned; moreover, it isn’t patriotic.” 


OBBY BURNIT had taken great 
B satisfaction in displaying this 
letter— which, in its unobtrusive 
gray envelope, had been left in charge of old Johnson for 
his son by the late John Burnit—to more than one out-of- 
town competitor for the pleasure of handling his money. 
He was growing quite sophisticated, was Bobby, quite 
able to discern the claws beneath the velvet paw, quite 
suspicious of all the experts who wanted to make a fortune 
for him; and their frantic attempts to “get his goat,” as 
Biff Bates expressed it, had become very amusing to this 
wise young person. He was just congratulating himself 
upon his advancing acumen, when there suddenly erupted 
into the outer office, where Johnson and Applerod had 
charge of the books and papers which told of Bobby’s three 
successive failures as a financier, a pandemonium of 
gabbling. 

“The Herr Professor,” said Bobby, rising with a 
peculiar smile, and in a moment more there bounded into 
his room a rotund little German with enormous and 
extremely thick glasses upon his knob of a nose, a grizzled 
mustache that poked straight up on both sides of that 
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poor Aileen could have but known it, they were nearer 
together at that moment than they had been since the 
first months of their marriage. 

On he walked, up hills and down, with the great trees on 
each side, about whose trunks climbed ivy with sharply- 
defined, sparsely-growing leaves, until he came in sight of 
the ruined church of old Saint Kevin. He stopped for a 
moment under the great Celtic cross which some say is 
over Saint Kevin’s own bones, and there he said a prayer 
for Aileen and himself, and then he went around the lower 
lake till he reached the little whitewashed cottage of the 
Canavans’. Out the Canavans came to welcome him— 
old Terence and Mrs. Canavan, slim-waisted Oonah, who 
always reminded him of an apple-tree in blossom, and half 
a dozen children. When the parents greeted him with 
warmth Michael felt like a traitor as he thought of the 
grand match he had spoiled for them, but when he turned 
to Oonah and saw how her cheek had paled and how sad 
her eyes were, he felt that there were few men who would 
take so much trouble for friends as he had. 

The next morning Mrs. Canavan bade poor, pale Oonah 
put on her Sunday dress, and Michael knew that that 
meant Andrew Saunders was expected to come courting. 
When he saw the girl’s look he could not resist whispering 
a word of hope in her ear. She was discreet, so she asked 
no questions, but she sang a bit at her embroidery, and 
Mrs. Canavan thanked the saints her child was beginning 
to see her good luck at last. 

They were at the noon meal when half a dozen of the 
young Canavans came up from the post-office with a 
letter, an unheard-of event for the household. Michael 
praised himself, for he knew this must be Saunders’ com- 
munication. Oonah, as the scholar of the family, read it, 
first to herself, then, after the children had been put out of 


The Singers of Other Languages Did Not Wait to be Informed 


By George Randolph Chester 
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knob, and an absurd toupee that flared straight out all 
around on top of the bald spot to which it was pasted. 
Behind him trailed a pudgy man of so exactly the Herr 
Professor’s height and build that it seemed as if they were 
cast in the same spherical mould, but he was much younger 
and had jet black hair and a jet black mustache of such 
tiny proportions as to excite amazement and even awe. 
Still behind him was a tremendous grenadier of a woman, 
fully a head and a half taller than either of the two men, 
and ponderous in every dimension. She also had jet 
black hair, and was dressed in a very rich robe and wrap, 
both of which were somewhat soiled and worn. 

“Signor R-r-r-r-icardo, der grosse tenore— Mees-ter 
Burnit,” introduced the Herr Professor, with a deep bow 
commensurate with the greatness of the great tenor. 
“Signorina Car-r-r-r-avaggio—Mees-ter Burnit. I, Mees- 
ter Burnit, Ich bin Brofessor Friihlingsvogel.”’ 

Bobby, for lack of any other handy greeting, merely 
bowed and smiled, whereupon Signorina Caravaggio, 
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the house, to her elders. Mrs. Canavan threw her 
over her head with a wild keen. Old Canavan tram, 
up and down the kitchen, clenching his fists and swear: 
Oonah shrank back in her corner with eyes half-frigh: 
half-happy. When Mr. and Mrs. Canavan had somew 
exhausted their emotions Michael took a hand. & | 

“What talk is this, Mrs. Canavan? You’d put thee 
of Cromwell on any wan’d jilt any wan else, from a| 
gather. Yet you were making Oonah here jilt Mo) 
Sullivan.” .| 

“That’s different,’ said Mrs, Canavan. 

“‘Troth, there’d be some difficulty showing the differ, 
Mogue,”’ suggested Michael. 

“Oh, wirra!—and the disgrace brought on us wh 
neighbors hear,’’ mourned Mrs. Canavan. “ Not a hi! 
of us can we howld up again.” | 

“Now, have conduct, woman,” begged Michael. “W_ 
turrn the tables on Saunders; turrn them we will.” 

He told them of how Mogue Sullivan had put up 
banns of himself and Oonah in the Bannow Parish 
Wexford, and when he had paused long enough for th, 
indignant protests to spend themselves, he said: 

“Ah, you’d thry the patience of Saint Patrick hims 
Don’t you see how we can be using this? We'll hi 
Oonah elope.” | 

“What’s elope?”’ asked Mrs. Canavan suspiciously, 

“Tt’s quite respectable; it’s what the gentry doe 
said Michael impatiently. ‘‘A very fashionable and j 
gent proceeding, entirely, that poor people don’t often hz 
the chance at. Now, I’ll tell you; the third reading of | 
banns’ll be to-morra. To-day Oonah’ll elope down to} 
place and Aileen’ll take care of her the night, and she q 
Mogue can be married after mass to-morra.”’ | 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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and has His 
Wings Scorched | 
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stepping into a breach which othe 
wise would certainly have been et 
barrassing, seated herself comforta } 
upon the edge of Bobby’s desk at 
swung one ponderous foot while s 
explained matters. - F 
“It’s like this, Mr. Burnit,’’ she confidently begal 
‘“‘when that dried-up little heathen, Matteo, who tried! 
run the Neapolitan Grand Opera Company with stag 
money, got us this far on a tour that is a disgrace to U 
profession, he had a sudden notion that he needed o¢ 
air; so he took what few little dollars were in the treasut 
and hopped right on into New York. Here we are, thel 
two hundred miles from our next booking and wit ou 
enough among us to buy a postage stamp. We haven 
seen a cent of salaries for six weeks, and the only ee, 
can do is to seize the props and scenery and costumes, § 
if they can be sold, and disband, unless somebody gallo 


going if anybody could.”’ 
“Yes,” said Bobby, smiling; ‘‘Schmirdonner 
phoned me just a few minutes ago that the Herr Pro 


a 

riihlingsvogel would be up to see me, and asked me to do 

at I could. How many of you are there?” 

'“Seventy-three,”’ promptly returned Signorina Cara- 

aggio, “and all hungry. Forty singers and an orchestra 

* thirty seventy — besides props and the stage manager 

ad Herr Friihlingsvogel, who is the musical director.” 

“Where are you stopping?” asked Bobby, aghast at the 

ze of the contract that was offered him. 

“We're not,’’ laughed the great Italian songstress. 

We all went up and registered at a fourth-rate place they 

ill the Hotel Larken, but that’s as far as we got, for we 

re told before the ink was dry that we’d have to come 
ross before we got a single biscuit; so there they are, 

attered about the S. R. O. parts of that little two-by- 
vice hotel, waiting for little me to trot out and find an 
ygel. Are you it?” 

“TJ ean’t really promise what I can do,” hesitated Bobby, 
ho had never been able to refuse assistance where it 

emed to be needed; “but I’ll run down to the club and 

e some of the boys about getting up a subscription 

meert for you. How much help will you need?” 

_ “Enough to land us on little old Manhattan Island.” 
“And there are over seventy of you to feed and take 
re of for, say, three days, and then to pay railroad fares 

_r,’ mused Bobby, a little 

_artled as the magnitude 
the demand began to 

-vwn upon him. “Then 

yere’s the music hall, 

_lvertising, printing and 

_ suppose a score of other 

-cidentals. You need 

{tite a pile of money. 

owever, I'll go down to 

~e club at lunchtime and 

e what I can do.” 

_“T knew you would the 
‘inute I looked at you,” 

jid the Signorina confi- 

intly, which was a com- 
iment or not, the way 
ae looked at it. ‘But, 
ty; I’ve got a better 
theme than that, one that 
‘ll let you make a little 
loney instead of contrib- 
jing. I understand the 
‘pheum has next week 
irk, through yesterday’s 
jilure of The Married 
ichelor Comedy Com- 
jmy. Why don’t you 
(t the Orpheum for us 
2d back our show for the 
vek? We have twelve 
‘eras in our repertoire. 
ie scenery and props are 
ry poor, the costumes 
only half-way decent 
ad the chorus is the 
ttiest-looking lot you 

(er saw in your life; but 
ycansing. They went into the discard on account of 
ir faces, poor things. Suppose you come over and have 

ook. They’d melt you to tears.”’ 


“That won’t be necessary,” hastily objected Bobby; 


‘ut I'll meet a lot of the fellows at lunch, and afterward 
‘1 let you know.” 

“After lunch!” exclaimed the Signorina with a most 
(pressive placing of her hands over her belt, whereat both 
le Herr Professor and Der Grosse Tenore both turned 
lost wistfully to Bobby to see what effect this weighty 
}?a might have upon him. ‘‘ Lunch!” she repeated. ‘If 
ju would carry a bowl of steaming spaghetti into the 
lotel Larken at this minute you'd start a riot. Why, Mr. 
lumit, if you’re going to do anything for us you’ve got 
1 get into action, because we’ve been up since seven and 
} still want our breakfasts.’’ 

“Breakfast!” exclaimed Bobby, looking hastily at his 
‘teh. It wasnow 11:30. “Come on; we'll go right over 
{the Larken, wherever that may be,’’ and he exhibited as 
Juch sudden haste as if he had seen seventy people 
‘tually starving before his very eyes. 

Just as the quartette stepped out of the elevator, a short, 
‘uare-shouldered young man bustled up to Bobby with: 
“Can I see you just a minute, Bobby? Kid Jeffreys is 
(ming around to my place this afternoon, and I’m figur- 

3 on getting up an exhibition night in a couple of weeks.” 
“Haven't time just now, Biff,” said Bobby, who was an 
ual partner with Biff in the Bates Athletic Hall; ‘but 
P into the machine with us and 1’ll do the ‘ chauffing.’ 
at will make room for all of us. We can talk on the way 
the Hotel Larken. Do you know where it is?” 
‘Me? ” said Biff. ‘‘If there is an inch of this old town I 
(n't put my finger on in the dark, blindfolded, I’ll have 
idug out and thrown away.” 

{At the curb, with keen enjoyment of the joke of it all, 

bby gravely introduced Mr. Biff Bates, ex-champion 
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“Waiting for Little Me to Trot Out and Find an Angel. 
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middle-weight, to these imported artists, but, very much 
to his surprise, Signorina Caravaggio and Professor Bates 
struck up an instant and animated conversation anent 
Biff’s well-known and justly-famous victory over Spider 
Young, and so interested did they become in this con- 
versation that instead of Biff’s sitting up in the front seat, 
as Bobby had intended, he manceuvred the Herr Pro- 
fessor into that post of honor and climbed into the tonneau 
with Signor Ricardo and the Signorina, with whom he 
talked most volubly all the way over, to the evidently 
vast annoyance of Der Grosse Tenore. 


IT 


HE confusion of tongues must have been a very tame 

and quiet affair as compared to the polyglot chattering 
which burst upon Bobby’s ears when he entered the small 
lobby of the Hotel Larken. The male members of the 
Neapolitan Grand Opera Company, almost to a man, were 
smoking cigarettes. There were swarthy little men and 
swarthy big men, there seeming to be no medium sizes 
among them, while the women were the most wooden- 
featured lot that Bobby had ever encountered, and the 
entire crowd was swathed in gay but dingy clothing of the 
most nondescript nature. Really, had Bobby not been 


assured that they were grand opera singers he would have 
taken them for a lot of immigrants, for they had that same 
unhappy expression of worry. The principals could be 
told from the chorus and the members of the orchestra 
from the fact that they stood aloof from the rest and from 
one another, gloomily nursing their grievances that they, 
each one the most illustrious member of the company, 
should thus be put to inconvenience! It was a monstrous 
thing that they, the possessors of glorious voices which the 
entire world should at once fall down and worship, should 
be actually hungry and out of money! It was, oh, un- 
believable, atrocious, barbarous, positively inhuman! 

With the entrance of the Signorina Caravaggio, bearing 
triumphantly with her the neatly-dressed and altogether 
money-like Bobby Burnit, one hundred and forty wistful 
eyes, mostly black and dark brown, were immediately 
focused in eager interest upon the possible savior. Be- 
hind the desk, perplexed and distracted but still grimly 
firm, stood frowzy Widow Larken herself, drawn and held 
to the post of duty by this vast and unusual emergency. 
Not one room had Madam Larken saved for all these 
alien warblers, not one morsel of food had she loosed from 
her capacious kitchen; and yet not one member of the 
company had she permitted to stray outside her doors 
while Signorina Caravaggio and Signor Ricardo and the 
Herr Professor Friihlingsvogel had gone out to secure an 
angel, two stout porters being kept at the front door to 
turn back the restless. If provision could be made to pay 
the bills of this caravan the Widow Larken, who was 
shaped like a pillow with a string tied around it and wore a 
face like a huge, underdone apple dumpling, was too good 
a business woman to overlook that opportunity. Bobby 
took one sweeping glance at that advancing circle of one 
hundred and forty eyes and turned to Widow Larken. 

“‘T will be responsible for the hotel bills of these people 
until further notice,”’ said he. 


Are You It?” 
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The Widow Larken, looking intently at Bobby’s scarf- 
pin, relented no whit in her uncompromising attitude. 

“And who might you be?” she demanded, with a calm 
brow and cold determination. 

“Tam Robert J. Burnit,’”’ said Bobby. 
written order if you like—or a check.” 

The Widow Larken’s uncompromising expression in- 
stantly melted, but she did not smile—she grinned. Bobby 
knew precisely the cause of that amused expression, but, if 
he had needed an interpreter, he had one at his elbow in 
the person of Biff Bates, who looked up at him with a 
reflection of the same grin. 

“They’re all next to you, Bobby,” he observed. 
whole town knows that you're the village goat.” 

The Widow Larken did not answer Bobby directly. She 
called back to a blue-overall-clad porter at the end of the 
lobby: 

““Open the dining-room doors, Michael.” s 

Signorina Caravaggio immediately said a few guttural 
words in German to Professor Friihlingsvogel, a few limpid 
words in Italian to Signor Ricardo, a few crisp words in 
French to Madame Villenauve, a nervous but rather 
attractive little woman with piercing black eyes. The 
singers of other languages did not wait to be informed, 
they joined the general 
stampede toward the rav- 
ishing paradise of midday 
breakfast, and as the last 
of them vacated the lobby, 
the principals no whit 
behind the humble mem- 
bers of the chorus in crowd- 
ing and jamming through 
that doorway, Bobby 
breathed a sigh of relief. 
Only the Signorina was 
left to him, and Botkty 
hesitated just a moment 
as it oceurred to him that, 
perhaps, a more personal 
entertainment was ex- 
pected by this eminent 
songstress. Biff Bates, 
however, relieved him of 
his dilemma. 

““While you’ve gone 
down to see the boys at 
the Idlers’ Club,’’ said 
Biff, ‘I’m going to take 
Miss Carry — Miss — 
Miss 4 

“‘Caravaggio,’’ inter- 
rupted the Signorina with 
a repetition of a laugh 
which had convinced 
Bobby that, after all, she 
might be a singer, though 
her speaking voice gave no 
trace of it. 

“Carrie for mine,” in- 
sisted Biff with a confi- 
dent grin. “I’m going to 
take Miss Carrie out to lunch some place where they don’t 
serve prunes. I guess the Hotel Spender will do for us.” 

Bobby surveyed Biff with an indulgent smile. 

“Thanks,” said he. ‘That will give me time to see 
what I can do.” 

“You takemy advice, Mr. Burnit,” earnestly interposed 
the Signorina. ‘‘ Don’t bother with your friends. Go and 
see the manager of the Orpheum and ask him about that 
open date. Ask him if he thinks it wouldn’t be a good 
investment for you to back us.” 

Biff, the conservative; Biff, whose vote was invariably 
for the negative on any proposition involving an invest- 
ment of Bobby’s funds, unexpectedly added his weight 
for the affirmative. 

“It’s a good stunt, Bobby. Go to it,” he counseled, 
and the Caravaggio smiled down at him. 

Again Bobby laughed. 

“All right, Biff,” said he. ‘I’ll hunt up the manager of 
the Orpheum right away.” 

In his machine he conveyed Biff and the prima donna to 
the Hotel Spender, and then drove to the Orpheum. 


“Tl give youa 


“The 
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Es manager of the Orpheum was a strange evolution. 
He was a man who had spent a lifetime in the show 
business, running first a concert hall that “ broke into the 
papers” every Sunday morning with an account of from 
two to seven fights the night before, then an equally 
disreputable “‘burlesque’”’ house, the broad attractions of 
which appealed to men and boys only. To this, as he 
made money, he added the cheapest and most blood- 
curdling melodrama theatre in town, then a “regular” 
house of the second grade. In his career he had endured 
two divorce cases of the most unattractive sort, and, 
among quiet and conventional citizens, was supposed to 
have horns and a barbed tail that snapped sparks where 
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it struck on the pavement. When he first purchased the 
Orpheum Theatre, the most exclusive playhouse of the 
city, he began to appear in its lobby every night in a 
dinner coat or a dress suit, silk topper and all, with an 
almost modest diamond stud in his white shirt-front; and 
ladies, as they came in, asked in awed whispers of, their 
husbands: ‘“‘Is that Dan Spratt?’ Some few who had 
occasion to meet him went away gasping: ‘‘ Why, the man 
is really nice!”’ Others, of ‘‘the profession,” about whom 
the public never knew, 
spoke his name with 
tears of gratitude. j 

Mr. Spratt, immersed | 
in troubles of his own, 
scarcely looked up as 
Bobby entered, and only 
grunted in greeting. 

“Spratt,” said Bobby, 
who knew the man quite 
well through “ sporting”’ 
events engineered by 
Biff Bates, ‘‘the Neapol- 
itan Grand Opera Com- 
pany is stranded here, 
and ey 

‘“Where are they?’’ 
interrupted Spratt 
eagerly, all his abstrac- 


tion gone. 
‘At the Hotel 
Larken,”’ began Bobby 


again, “‘I —— 

“Have they got their 
props and scenery?” 

“Everything, I under- 
stand,’ said Bobby. ‘‘I 
came around to see 
you $ : 
“Who’s running ee 
the show?’’ de- 
manded Spratt. 

“Their manager 
decamped with the money—with what little there was,” 
explained Bobby, “‘and they came to me by some accident 
or other. I understand you have an open date next week.”’ 

“It’s not open now,” declared Spratt. ‘‘The date is 
filled with the Neapolitan Grand Opera Company.” 

“There doesn’t seem to be much use of my talking, 
then,’’ said Bobby, smiling. 

“Not much,” said Spratt. ‘“‘They’re a good company, 
but I’ve noticed from the reports that they’ve been badly 
managed. The Dago that brought them over didn’t know 
the show business in this country and tried to run the 
circus himself; and, of course, they’ve gone on the rocks. 
It’s great luck that they landed here. I suppose they’re 
flat broke.” 

“Why, yes,’”’ said Bobby. ‘I just went up to the Hotel 
Larken and said I'd be responsible for their hotel bill.” 

“Oh,” said Spratt. ‘‘Then you’re backing them for 
their week here.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” hesitated Bobby. 

“Tf you don’t I will,” offered Spratt. ‘‘There’s a long 
line of full-dress Willies here that’ll draw their week’s 
wages in advance to attend grand opera in cabs. At two 
and a half for the first twenty rows they’ll pack the house 
for the week, and every diamond in the hock-shops wil! 
get an airing for the occasion. But you saw it first, 
Burnit, and I won’t interfere.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” Bobby again hesitated. 
haven’t fully a3 

“Go ahead,” urged Spratt heartily. 
and I’ll get mine. Hey, Spencer!”’ 

A thin young man, with hair so light that he seemed to 
have no hair at all and no eyebrows, came in. 

“We've booked the Neapolitan Grand Opera Company 
for next week. Have they got Caravaggio and Ricardo 
with them?” he asked, turning abruptly to Bobby. 

Bobby, with a smile, nodded his head. 

“All right, Spence; get busy on some press stuff for the 
afternoon papers. You can fake notices about them from 
what you know. Buy two-inch streamers clear across the 
pages, then you can get some fresh stuff and the repertoire 
to-night for the morning papers. Play it up strong, Spence. 
Use plenty of space; and, say, tell Billy to get ready for a 
three-o’clock rehearsal. Now, Burnit, let’s go up to the 
Larken and make arrangements. 3 

“We might just as well wait an hour,” counseled Bobby. 
“The only one I found in the crowd who could speak 
English was Signorina Caravaggio.” 

“T know her,” said Spratt. ‘Her other name’s Nora 
McGinnis. Smart woman, too, and straight as a string; 
and sing! Why, that big ox can sing a bird off a tree.”’ 

“She’s just gone over to lunch with Biff Bates at the 
Spender,” observed Bobby, ‘“‘and we’d better wait for her. 
She seems to be the leading spirit.” 

“Of course she is. Let’s go right over to the Spender.” 

Biff Bates did not seem overly pleased when his téte-a- 
téte luncheon was interrupted by Bobby and Mr. Spratt, 
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He was Already Taking upon Himself the 
Deadly Character of Don José 
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but the Signorina Nora very quickly made it apparent 
that business was business. Arrangements were promptly 
made to attach the carload of effects for back salaries due 
the company, and to lease these to Bobby for the week 
fora nominal sum. Bobby was to pay the regular schedule 
of salaries for that week and make what profit he could. 
A rehearsal of Carmen was to be called that afternoon at 
three, and a repertoire was arranged. 

Feeling very much exhilarated after all this, Bobby 
drove out in his automobile after lunch to see Agnes 
Elliston. He found that young lady and Aunt Constance 
about to start for a drive, their carriage being already at 
the door, but without any ceremony he bundled them into 
his machine instead. 

‘Purely as my trustee,’ he explained, “Agnes must 
inspect my new business venture.”’ 

Aunt Constance smiled. 

““The trusteeship of Agnes hasn’t done you very much 
good so far,’’ she observed. ‘‘As a matter of fact, if she 
wanted to build up a reputation as an ex- 
pert trustee, I don’t think she could accom- 
plish much by printing in her circulars the 
details of the three nice little fortunes that 
you have already lost.” 

*T don’t want her to work up a reputa- 
tion as a trustee,’ retorted Bobby. ‘‘She 
suits me just as she is, and I’m inclined 
to thank the governor for 
having loaded her down 
with the job.” 

“T’m becoming recon- 
ciled to it myself,” ad- 
mitted Agnes, smiling up 
at him. ‘Really, I have 
great faith that one day 
you will learn how to take 
care of money—if the 
, money holds out that long. 
(i Re ' What is venture number 
four, Bobby?” 

He grinned quite cheer- 
fully. 

“T am about to become an angel,” he said solemnly. 

Aunt Constance shook her head. 

“No, Bobby,” she said, quite kindly; ‘‘there are spots, 
you know, where angels fear to tread.” 

But Agnes took the declaration with no levity whatever. 

“You don’t mean in a theatrical sense?” she inquired. 

“Tn a theatrical sense,”’ he insisted. ‘I am about to 
back the Neapolitan Grand Opera Company.” 

“Why, Bobby!” objected Agnes, aghast. “ You surely 
don’t mean it! I never thought you would contemplate 
anything so preposterous as that.”’ 

“‘Tt’s only a temporary arrangement,” he reassured her, 
laughing that he had been taken so seriously. “‘I’m 
arranging so that they can earn their way out of town; 
that’s all. I am taking you down now to see their first 
rehearsal.”’ 

‘‘T don’t care to go,”’ she declared, in a tone so piqued 
that Bobby turned to her in surprise. 

Aunt Constance laughed at his look of utter perplexity. 


“How little you understand, Bobby,” she said. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see that Agnes is merely jealous?” 
“Indeed not!’’ Agnes indignantly denied. “ That is an 


idea more absurd than the fact that Bobby should go into 
such an enterprise at all. However, since I lay myself 
open to such a suspicion I shall offer no further objection 
to going.” 

Bobby looked at her curiously and then he carefully 
refrained from chuckling, for Aunt Constance, though 
joking, had told the truth. Instant visions of dazzling 
sopranos, of mezzos and contraltos of angelic voices and of 
vast beauty and exquisite gowning, had flashed in appalling 
procession before her mental vision. The idea, in the face 
of the appalling actuality, was so rich 
that Bobby pursued it no further lest 
he spoil it, and talked about the 
weather and equally inane topics the 
rest of the way. 


IV 


T WAS not until Bobby had turned 
into the narrow alley at the side of 
the Orpheum, and from that to the 
still more narrow alley at its rear, that 
the zest of adventure began to make 
amends to Agnes for certain disagree- 
able moments of the ride. At the 
stage door a particularly bewildered- 
looking man with a rolling eye anda 
weak jaw, rendered limp and helpless 
by the aliens who had flocked upon 
him, strickenly let them in, to grope 
their way, amid what seemed an inex- 
tricable confusion, but wasin reality the 
perfection of orderliness, upon the dim 
stage, beyond which stretched, in vast 
emptiness, the big, black auditorium. 
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Upon the stage, chattering in shrill voices, were the f 
members of the company, still in their queer clo 
while down in front, with the shaded lights streaming 
the music, but seeming dull and discouraged amid all 
surrounding darkness, were the members of the orch 
chattering just as volubly. The general note was qu 
different in pitch from the one Bobby had heard th) 
morning, for since he had seen them the members of tl 
organization had been fed and life looked cheerful. 

Wandering at a lossamong these people, and trying” 
the dim twilight to find some face that he knew, the ea. 
of Bobby and his party were suddenly assailed by « 
extremely harsh and penetrating voice which shout | 


“Clear!”’ 

This was accompanied by a sharp clap from a nae, 
very broad hands. The chattering suddenly took on 
rapid crescendo, ascending a full third in the scale a 
then dying abruptly in a little high falsetto shriek; ar) 
Bobby, with a lady upon either arm, found his li 
alone in the centre of the stage, a row of dim foot 
cutting off effectually any view into the vast emp 
the auditorium. 

“Hey, you; clear!” came the harsh voice again, | 
panied by another sharp clap of the hands, and a b 
intense fighting energy bounced out from the rig 
mentor wing, in the shape of a gaunt, fiercely-muste he 
and entirely bald man of about forty-five, who ap; 
perpetually to be in the last stages of distraction. 

“Who do you want to see?’’ demanded the gaunt maj 
with a very evident attempt to be quite polite indeed, an 
forgiving of people who did not know enough to spri | 
the wings at the sound of that magie word. 

Any explanations that Bobby might have tried to m 
were happily prevented by a voice from the yas 
blackness—a quiet voice, a voice of authority, the 
of Mr. Spratt. 

“Come right down in front here, Burnit. Jimmy, sho 
the gentleman how to get down.”’ 

“This way,’’ snapped the gaunt man, with evider 
relief but no abatement whatever of his briskness, and || 
very hastily walked over to the right wings, where Jimm) 
the house electrician, piloted the trio with equal reli 
through the clustered mass of singers to the door behin 
the boxes. As they emerged into the auditoriumye 
raucous voice of the gaunt man was heard to shout: “A 


ready now. Carmen straight through.” An apparer 
repetition of which statement he immediately repeate 
with equal raucousness in two or three languages. Ther 
was a call to Caravaggio in English, to Ricardo and th 
Signors Fivizzano and Rivaroli in Italian, to Messr, 
Philippi and Schaerbeeken in Spanish and Dutch, t 
Madam Villenauve in French, to Madam Kadanoff i 
Russian, and to Mademoiselle Térék in Hungarian, t 
know if they were ready; then, in rough but effectiy 
German, he informed the Herr Professor down in th 
orchestra that all was prepared, clapped his hands, erie 
“‘Overture,’’ and immediately plunged to the right uppe 
entrance, marked by two chairs, where, with shrill obju: 
gations, he began instructing and drilling the Soldier: 
Chorus out of certain remembered awkwardnesses a 
Herr Frithlingsvogel’s baton fell for the overture. } 

Shorn of all the glamor that scenic environment, ligh 
effects and costume could give them, it was a distine 
shock to Agnes to gaze in wondering horror from each on 
of those amazing faces to the other, and when the cigarett 
girls trooped out, amazement gave way to downrigh 
consternation. Nevertheless, she cheered up considerably 
and the apex of her cheerfulness was reached when th 
elephantine Signorina Caravaggio sang, very musically 
however, the role of the petite and piquant Carmen. I 
was then that, sitting by Bobby in the darkness, Agn 
observed with a sigh of content: | 

“Your trustee quite approves, Bobby. I don’t 
being absolutely truthful for once in my life. I was a 
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__ ASample of Alaska Wheat (the Large Kernels), Com- 
| pared with No. 1 Secured from Minneapolis Chamber 
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the Territory of Alaska, it was to the fur the pur- 
| chasers looked for a return on the investment. 
_Yhen gold began to pour in from that great country the 
‘vestment was pronounced good. But not in gold alone 
as Alaska destined to repay those early statesmen for 
ieir real-estate speculation. Years after the yellow metal 
las discovered, there came an aged farmer to that far 
orthland, and took back to the States the basis for wealth 
, his country by the side of which the gold from the hills 
ad icy river-beds should pale into insignificance. 
| It was in 1903 that Abraham Adams, a native of Ken- 
icky, who had gone with the “ star of Empire” to the great 
Jest to farm it, was taken with a desire to try his fortunes 
, Alaska. Leaving his ranch in northern Idaho, he made 
trip to the land of promise and of gold, but nothing came 
“his attempts at discovery. Turning his attention then 
exploring, he drifted along the coast of eastern Alaska, 
fr the Japan current flows near the shore and makes 
‘the land from coast to mountain eternal spring. Many 
iles he explored, investigating the possibilities of that 
untry for future farming and grazing, preparing himself 
ra report to the farmers of his community. 
‘He found many beautiful bays, splendid beaches, 
veeps of timber, and meadows heavy with juicy grasses. 
ere and there were traces of gold, but not of promising 
aantity, and then he chanced upon a surprising discovery. 
odged in a nook under protecting rock, sheltered from 
te winds, was a little familiar patch. Interested at once, 
2 investigated and found that here a patch of wheat was 
‘owing, far from any living human that could have 


Wes the United States paid eighty millions for 


anted it. On hands and knees he pulled away the 
atted straws. Yes, it was certainly wheat that was 
‘st ripening. The explorer sought 


nong the thick stems for some heads, 
at the wild game had been before him, 
d he was just about to give up when 
> discovered one head of wheat almost 
A gigantic head it was! Fully 
‘ur inches long with its rough bearding, 
id broad in proportion. 
Packing the head carefully away, the 
d man brought it back with him to his 
nch at Juliaetta, Idaho. Not a word 
dhe say to his neighbors of his find. 
hether it was wild wheat or not he 
uld not say. Perhaps, some wild bird 
d filled its crop with the grains in an 
wn region, where it grew native, 
d coming to Alaska deposited the seed 
a fertile spot. And yet it was only 
osity that moved Abraham Adams. 
never dreamed of his find being of any 
#tue except as an experiment for his 
‘vn pleasure. 
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New Riches from 
Alaska for the Farmer 
By 
OSCAR FE. G. DAY 


In the fall of 1904 Mr. Adams planted his head of 
Alaska wheat on high and all-too-dry land—the natural 
soil of Idaho. It grew rapidly when the spring opened its 
founts, and in the summer he had seven pounds of wheat 
from this one head. That was startling. He hardly dared 
tell a farmer of it. He examined the kernels. Four times 
as large as ordinary wheat, and in color—instead of the 
homely brownish-gray of wheat of commerce—the prettiest 
cream color without a darker spot. Seven pounds of 
wheat from one head, and the finest-looking wheat mortal 
had ever seen! Abraham Adams began to dream. 

Having tested the grains as winter wheat, Mr. Adams 
saved his seven pounds to try as spring wheat, and in 1906 
he planted the whole seven pounds. Sturdily it grew, and 
when it was harvested he weighed in 1545 pounds. His 
Alaska find had broken the world’s record for wheat yield! 
More than two hundred and twenty-two bushels to the 
acre was the ratio of yield, and that without any special 
petting or manipulation. With the world’s average yield 
12.7 bushels to the acre, and a fair yield for exceptional 
land of twenty bushels, here was the prospect of a miracle; 
a revolution in the wheat industry of the world. But still 
there was something that might dash every hope of a 
wheat miracle. Was this Alaska wheat of good quality? 
Would it make good bread? 

With this last idea in mind the experimenting farmer 
carried a small quantity of his wheat to the Idaho experi- 
mental station at Moscow. He knew he had a wheat that 
yielded past any belief. He had something marvelous in 
a wheat that yielded equally as well planted winter or 
spring. Did he have a good wheat? The chemists and 
experts at the station tested it and pronounced it a good 
quality of hard wheat. Hard wheat! That was sufficient. 
But Adams knew he must have patience for another year. 

In the fall of 1906 the 1545 pounds were planted in 
fields by the side of the famous Blue Stem and Club wheat 
grown in that section. Watching their comparative 
growth, Mr. Adams picked on the same day green heads 
of Club wheat and green heads of his Alaska wheat, the 
latter so many times larger than the ordinary wheat that 
the Club wheat seemed hardly started. The farmer was 
jubilant. Then Nature took a hand, and hailstorms of 
the worst kind came, beating down the ordinary wheat 
until it was not fit to harvest. The farmer, discouraged, 
went out to his Alaska wheat-fields and saw that the 
sturdy stems had partly withstood the storms, and he 
finally harvested 53,000 pounds of seed. 

Now was the time to make his final test. He had enough 
for a test from winter-grown. Taking this to the experi- 
mental station, he soon received a report which made him 
for the first time sure that he had something worth giving 
to the public. The station chemist wrote: 


““The kernels from the fall-sown wheat were plump and 
sound and doubtless will grade No..1. Judging from the 
chemical and physical condition of this sample, it will prob- 
ably take rank with the best grade of Blue Stem for flour. 

“The sample grown from spring-sown wheat showed by 
chemical analysis a somewhat higher protein content (this 


Ripened Head of Alaska Wheat Just Harvested in Alabama— Actual Size. 
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Result of a Comparative Test. 
Famous Club Wheat, Planted the Same Day in Adjoin- 
ing Fields, and Samples Taken the Same Hour 


being an indication of its probable strength for bread- 
making purposes). I am inclined to think that the wheat 
that you have here is the equal, if not the superior, of our 
Blue Stem for flour-making purposes. I should like to 
make a mill test whenever you can send me a sufficient 
quantity for that purpose.” 


These are the facts about the wonderful wheat of which 
the world will soon be talking. Farmers do not believe 
it; wheat speculators do not believe it; but those who 
have traveled to see it do believe it. Mr. Adams had his 
fields surveyed and has absolute proof of the yield from 
each field. He has tried his wheat in other lands, and in 
some places it did better than in Idaho. Alabama raised 
wheat from it with leaves seven-eighths of an inch broad, 
growing like cornstalks. 

As a last test, Mr. Adams sent single heads of wheat 
to other parts of the country where he had men he could 
trust to plant and ascertain the result. Reports are just 
coming to him, and he finds that in other States his Alaska 
wheat does better than on its home soil. In Alabama 
a head was planted December 31, was up January 30, 
waist-high April 1, with leaves seven-eighths of an inch 
broad, and July 7 was harvested. It showed to be hard 
wheat of a fine quality, and the one head yielded the same 
as the first head planted in Idaho. 

Under ordinary soil conditions the new wheat will yield 
two hundred bushels to the acre, under extra conditions 
above that. 

What will be the outcome? Hadall America had Alaska 
wheat to seed this year, the American crop alone would 
have been five billions of bushels. Does that not mean a 
revolution in the wheat industry? Will the food of the 
poor become so cheap that there will be no famines? Or 
will farm property rise in value with the capacity for the 
yield? All this is conjecture, but these 
things are certain: 

The wheat Alaska has given us will 
withstand hail if not too heavy. 

It will withstand frost. 

It grows hard wheat from fall sowing. 

It yields up to 222 bushels to the acre. 

It will grade up to No. 1 hard. 

It will turn the vast areas in Missouri 
and the South and in the far West into 
hard-wheat areas. 

And, last and best of all, it will bring 
back wheat-raising to the worn-out farms 
of the East where, with wheat-yields two 
hundred bushels to the acre, farmers can 
afford to use manures and chemicals, and 
make a profit. 

If all America could seed with the new 
wheat it would, at only fifty cents a 
bushel, add nearly two and a half billions 
of dollars to the wealth of the farmers 
every year. 
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“The Mob Simply Ganged ’Em to a Fare-You-Well” 4“ 


AY, Timmy,” remarked Big 
S Kelly, speaking across table 
from his chair of state, ‘‘th’ 

fashions this summer’re gettin’ some- 
thing fierce. Did you read about them 
two dames showin’ up at Coney 
Island in sheath gowns? Coarse work that—very coarse! 
“Tt goes to prove how some folks ain’t more’n half 
baked. Why does a woman go to the front in such togs? 
First, because it’s the fashion; second, because she’s stuck 
on herself—mostly the second. It’s an easy way of gettin’ 
th’ spot-light, an’ attractin’ th’ eye of th’ bleachers. Let 
anything get advertised, especially if it’s like this sheath 
gown stunt an’ has got everything respectable backed 
plumb off th’ board, an’ there’s oodles of crazy women on 
earth who’ll fall for it. ‘Th’ coarser th’ merrier!’ says 
they. Paris can’t hand it out too raw. Only so it’s new 


an’ calculated to stir things up, they’re Johnnie-at-th’-rat- i 


hole every time! 

“Women certainly do like to be in th’ picture—in th’ 
performance. If they can’t get in through th’ gate 
they'll rip a board off th’ fence. Don’t you remember when 
bicycles is new, an’ lots of women don’t know whether 
they'll tackle ’em or not, how a bevy of iron-bound fairies 
promptly comes wheelin’ to th’ front? You'll see th’ 
same ones every now an’ then chasin’ a dog along th’ 
street. I’ve met a procession, more’n once, made up of 
a dog that’d weigh in heavy at say seven pounds, hooked 
up by a chain to some severe angel, with a face th’ same as 
if it’s carved out of a hickory nut. She’d be carryin’ th’ 
kind of whip that goes with a truck, too. You’d think, 
from th’ size of th’ whip, that she’s presidin’ over th’ 
rambles of a Great Dane. One clout of that cart whip 
would've cut her poor little kyoodle in two, at that. 

“No end of women do these things. It attracts atten- 
tion; an’ attractin’ attention is their notion of bein’ 
great. Which shows they don’t know th’ difference be- 
tween bein’ famous an’ bein’ notorious.” 

“Well, phwat is th’ difference?’’ demanded old Timmy 
suspiciously. 

“What's th’ difference between fame an’ notoriety? 
It’s th’ difference between havin’ your picture took at th’ 
joint of a respectable photographer’s an’ bein’ mugged by 
th’ coppers in Mulberry Street. Goin’ back to sheath 
gowns, however, while gen’rally speakin’ I string my game 
with th’ ladies in matters of fashion, when they spring a 
make-up like this sheath gown, that hasn’t got enough 
cloth in it to flag a handear, an’ leaves ’em lookin’ like a 
lot of eels, I pack in. Sheath gowns is where I get off. 

“Of course, th’ pair who shakes up Coney has an ace 
buried. They’re merely a brace of roof-gardeners, framin’ 
up a play to win out a little ink. Still, at that, they 
figgered they’d make a hit. Did they? Well, if becomin’ 
th’ reason why th’ bull on post rung in a riot call, an’ 
brought th’ reserves at th’ Coney Island Police Station 
tumblin’ to th’ scene, is your idee of a hit, you’d be safe in 
callin’ them two actresses th’ big scream with a screech 
thrown in. They started in to be a hit, but got th’ hoot. 


Some Observations on Sheath 
Gowns and Merry Widows 


Th’ mob got busy, an’ simply ganged ’em to a fare-you- 
well. Hurt ’em? No; what should they get hurted for? 
Th’ mob was merely kiddin’. Just th’ same, you take it 
from me, that sheath gown thing won’t do.” 

“An’ that goes f’r Merry Widdy hats, too,” said old 
Timmy, as Big Kelly turned to confer on a question of 
refreshments with Doloran. ‘‘On’y yisterday, Hogan’s 
little daughter, Mary Ellen, rounds a corner on me, an’ 
bang! she ketches me in th’ lamp wit’ th’ edge av her 
Merry Widdy, an’, on th’ livil! I thought it was the front 
view of a crosscut saw. She came near blindin’ me f’r loife. 
As I ducks f’r a getaway, a rooshter’s tail that’s sproutin’ 
out av th’ roof puts me other lamp on th’ blink. I couldn’t 
have seen a shell av beer, not even if some other guy was 
payin’ for it. Ill put you wise, Kell—you an’ your sheath 
gowns—that th’ real minace is ‘Merry Widdys.’” 

“T thought them lids was called in,’’ observed Big 
Kelly. 

“Tf they was they got bailed out ag’in, then. Th’ wan 
Hogan’s little gir-r-rl had on was half as big as Belmont 
Park. You could’ve raced a field avy two-year olds on th’ 
brim.” 

“Well,” observed Big Kelly resignedly, ‘it’s fashion 
does it. Bein’ th’ fashion, I suppose we’ve got to stand 
for it or get off th’ earth. Besides, th’ fact that I don’t 
warm to a thing don’t settle nothing. I wouldn't bet a 
splinter on my judgment, especially when it comes to 
fashions. I’m too old style. There’s no end of things that, 
judgin’ from their pop’larity, must be O. K., which makes 
me back up. Now, I never liked to see women go in 
swimmin’ in them short skirts. Likewise, if they must go 
swimmin’, why not go swimmin’ by themselves? There’s 
no need of mother an’ th’ girls to go splashin’ about in 
th’ ocean an’ in th’ public eye at one an’ th’ same time. 


One of Them 
Fes. “Merry Widdys” 


‘‘T remember, too, what a 
was thrown into me when I m 
my social debut. It’s th’ ev 
of that big reception at th’ Dem 
Club. I'd been put up ag’inst some p: 
startlin’ propositions durin’ my wild ca 
but, if ever I’m faded, it’s when, for th’ first time, I 
full-blown dame in evenin’ dress. On th’ dead, I fel 
yellin’ ‘Police!’”’ 

“Phwat was it scared yez, Kell?” 

“Tt wasn’t that I was so much scared as ra 
There’s too much free-board to evenin’ dress. I liket 
folks sit low an’ snug in their clothes, like a battlesh 
th’ water. Still, I only mention it to show how 
fashioned an’ wrong about things I be. 

“ Not but what I’m goin’ to live an’ die in my erro’ 
wrong guy has his uses. It’s necessary for half th’ 
to be wrong to trim ship. If we was all of us right 
all go to one side—th’ right side—-an’ tip th’ boat 


So, since I was born into th’ larboard watch, there ’md 


to stick an’ never shift.” 

“‘Goin’ into society that toime,” said old 
wistfully —“‘ that toime at th’ Dimmycrat Club—did 
make yez leary befure hand? Didn’t yez feel yo 
gittin’ cold feet?” 

““No, not exactly. To be sure, I was on to myse 
was wise to it that I didn’t know my way through. 
th’ same time, I’m cunnin’ enough to be aware 
society, like everywhere else, not one dub in a h 
knows his way through. All you’ve got to do, Timm 
matter where you be, is keep a steady eye an’ a stiff 
lip. With them equipments for a stall, you'll pull 
all right, all right. An’ that goes for society, sa 
everything else. 

““When it comes my turn to break into th’ social 
that time, as a primary step I heads for a tailor to he 
handle me on clothes. ‘This thread-an’ -needle 
says I, ‘ought to be hep to his own game.’ 
I array myself in whatever he passes out. [ 
wrapped myself in a horse-blanket if his nibs ¢ 
shears had handed me a horse-blanket steer. 

“At th’ reception part, that Democrat Club n 
was on Hasy Street. Everybody got along in that 
you had to do was stick ’round, maintain a frozen f 
an’ you could call yourself th’ goods. It was at th’ d 
afterward th’ bunch began to forget their linesan’ fall 

‘As for me, I makes it a point at dinner to pla 
opposite a gilded old Willie-boy, who looked like 
money. I could see he’d been over th’ course a h 
times. ‘Do as he does, Kell,’ I says to myself, ‘an 
be winner in a walk.’ So I lamps him, an’ studies h 
an’ follows his suit, from soup to nuts. When he | 
fork, I plays a fork. If he boards a chive, I bo 
chive. From one end of th’ course to th’ other, 
steerin’ by his wake. if 

“Once, to be sure, I gets a shock. It’s a 
rounded th’ stake boat, so to speak, an’ broken 
spinnakers for th’ run home. We’d just made 
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Jover look like seven cents, an’ had poured out a glass of 
uds to wash it down, when what does Mr. Good-player do 
ut up an’ sink his hooks into a bowl of water that’s 
tandin’ a little off his port bow. Honest, I like to’ve fell 
a fit! Sure, it was nothin’ but a finger-bowl, but, at that 
‘me, finger-bowls had me shaded. They’re a second or 
wo beyond my speed. Wherefore, when I sees his jiblets 
-iekin’ his claws into that bowl of water, I feels a sinkin’, 
thought I’d been on a dead one, an’ had been makin’ a 
jonkey of myself from th’ jump. 
- “Tt’s a great thing to be sure of your game at a big 
jpner, Timmy. To eat something with a spoon that 
‘ouse had ought to have harpooned with a fork’ll queer 
ou faster, an’ sink you lower in pop’lar esteem, than 
_ you’d robbed a bank or burned a church. Fashion is 
ing, you bet!—whether it takes th’ shape of dinners, re- 
fptions, sheath gowns or Merry Widow hats, an’ any 
‘yzabo caught tryin’ to sidestep his allegiance will find 
vimself, socially speakin’, collared an’ thrown in. 
'« Also, fashions has their strong points. New fashions 
xteh th’ ladies. They see a new style of hat, an’ they 
roceed promptly to con father out of hisroll an’ blow it in. 
his sendin’ ’round th’ cush keeps things movin’. When 
yerybody’s spendin’ money times is flush. Let every 
,ark go to savin’ an’ hangin’ on to his wad, an’ th’ world 
lis dead. When you're out to coax mankind into givin’ 
p its dough you’ve got to appeal to th’ ladies. An’ 
dies, like magpies, is best appealed to by th’ new an’ 
yudy—something that gets at ’em through th’ eye. 
_“Tt’s been always that way. Counselor Noonan—you 
aow Counselor Noonan, Timmy; as cunnin’ as a pet 
ix, he is! Well, Counselor Noonan’s over to th’ house 
V other evenin’, an’ he gets to tellin’ about an old-time 
aby called Atalanta. This is way back in the heart of th’ 
fark Ages. Atalanta’s a sort 0’ she-Kettleman an’ can 


in her one hundred yards in better than ten seconds. 
hat’s straight; she could do it. 


“Tt gets along where Atalanta’s folks thinks she ought 
to be married. But no, she won’t have it; she’d sooner be 
a spinster an’ a sprinter. With that they crowd her hand; 
an’ at last, to get shut of them, she tacks it up on th’ 
bulletin-board that she’ll rove to th’ altar only with some 
student who can beat her at a foot-race. ‘ No lobsters need 
apply!’ she says. Also, under th’ rules, if some swell-head 
calls th’ bluff an’ can’t make good—if she lands him loser — 
th’ headsman will be on th’ job, an’ that beaten party’ll 
get it where Queen Katharine wore th’ beads. 

“Sure, any number of th’ game young Archibalds an’ 
Reginalds of that day went ag’inst th’ game. They all 
lose; his jiblets of th’ cleaver whacks off their blocks. 

“One day there chases along a sure-thing artist whose 
monaker is Hippomenes. Now Hippo old boy was a wise 
Indian: there wasn’t goin’ to be no headsman in his. 
Hippo was fly to women, too, an’ on to all th’ low places in 
their fences. He organizes with three golden apples, an’ 
every time little Shootin’ Star goes flashin’ by he chucks 
down one of ’em in front of her. What does she do? 
Why, Miss Kettleman simply eats it up! She can’t go by 
nothin’ like a golden apple—not she! An’ she loses so 
much time at it Hippo noses in a winner. 

“Yes, they’re married; but it don’t last. You see, it’s 
Venus who stakes Hippo to th’ golden pippins, an’ shows 
him how to crab Atalanta’s act; an’ later, when he double- 
crosses Venus an’ don’t come across on his engagements to 
that goddess, she changes both him an’ Atalanta into a 
couple of lions. But still it goes to show that, in every age, 
th’ new an’ gaudy ean bring a lady up all standin’.” 

‘An’ it’s Counshelor Noonan tells you that!’’ mused 
old Timmy, in a fog of admiration. “A rapparee he is, 
an’ a robber!—but, my, ain’t he th’ learned spor-r-rt!”’ 

“He’s th’ legal limit, th’ Counselor is.” 

“Who invints th’ fashions, Kell?” 

“The French—they’re th’ laddybucks that shove ’em 
from shore. It’s been that way for centuries. Say 


xX 
NTARING dully at 
® the rifle-muzzles, 
~ then at the other 
ings about him, 9009 waited to be shot. His jaw 
rooped so that his mouth was half-open, and his eyes 
ere wide. He panted. Details came to him slowly: 
Six guards, immobile, aiming their rifles at him. 
‘Between him and the guards, two striped huddles, 
ke wounded snakes, upon the beaten earth of the place. 
limp hand drooping loosely from the nearest huddle, 
white face upturned, very still, a flash of yellow teeth 
‘tween drawn lips—this was Miller. The other—he 
uld not tell who the other was. 

Off to one side, three more guards; in front of each, 
‘convict; the guards holding drawn revolvers, each 
uzzle against the stomach of one of the convicts. In 
centr of this group, breathing hard, asnarl, the 
iry little pickpocket. . 

‘Beyond, the gray high wall, and upon it, pacing 
owly against a very blue sky, another guard, holding 
rifle, loosely, like a hunter. 

‘Six guards holding their rifles upon him; three more 
ding drawn revolvers against three striped convicts; 
iiother guard on the wall—9009’s eyes suddenly nar- 
iwed to slits. , 

Aresonant clash of steel upon steel broke the pant- 
‘g silence. The cell-house door had been closed. 
zain a metallic clang—the inner door had been shut. 
ten, muffled, a succession of dull slams, close one 
yon the other, that merged into a subdued roll as of 
tunder. The convicts within the cell-house were being 
bked up in their cells. 

‘The six rifle-muzzles fell toward the ground; a foot- 
=p crunched behind; 9009 turned. 

It was Jennings. 

a sallow face was heavy, expressionless, and the 
{ay eyes were without light. One heavy hand, extend- 
1Z, grasped 9009’s shoulder; the other explored his gar- 
nts one after the other. ‘‘ All right,” said Jennings; 
lothing on him.” He turned his eyes upon 9009. 
Thought you’d lam out, eh?” he said with a sneer. 

But 9009 did not answer. He was stupefied. And when 
nnings ordered him to come he followed at a shambling 

it, dazed, to the dungeon. 

He sat there for several hours, on the steel floor, in the 
hekness, his hands hanging loose between his drawn-up 
ees. Gradually, out of the whirl of his mind, two pic- 
‘res emerged. He saw Nichols, the confidence-man, 
Iking slowly backward toward the inner corridor; he 
him shoot the burglar and run to his cell—he did not 
derstand that. Then he saw himself bounding out into 
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the yard, and stopping before six rifles—he did not under- 
stand that. His brain, anyway, was making but dull 


efforts to understand. Allit did was this: it presented to 


him the two pictures, mechanically, passionlessly, as for 
inspection—the stony-faced confidence-man shooting the 
burglar from behind; the guards waiting outside to catch 
himashecame. He looked at these two pictures—stupid; 
he could not understand them. 

He emerged from the dungeon at noon and was taken, 
blinking, into the sunny yard. Herea theatrical scene had 
been carefully arranged. 
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‘Fashion!’ an’ in a minute Paris is on th’ dump givin’ 
orders.”’ 

“Th’ Frinch are th’ great la-a-ads! There’s a felly 
tellin’ me they can cook snails so’s they’re good to eat.” 

“Tell that historian to guess ag’in, Timmy. Snails is 
never good to eat, as any one can see by th’ looks of ’em. 
Only epicures eat ’em; an’ you know that old nigger- 
minstrel gag about an epicure bein’ a man who eats any- 
thing? Just th’ same, you’ve got it right about th’ French 
bein’ stemwinders. An’ partic’larly when th’ game of 
life’s dealt down to fashions. It’s right there th’ French 
become th’ whole box of tricks.” 

“Do yez think makin’ a new fashion every other month 
is a good play, Kell? To me it’s nothin’ but a gold-brick 
play to catch th’ come-ons.”’ 

“Still, Timmy, I should say th’ fashions are a great 
scheme. They’re one way to get th’ money; they keep 
th’ long green flutterin’ in th’ commercial breeze. New 
fashions, no matter how thick an’ fast they come, can’t 
hurt any one except a fleet of rich fools. Also, it’s my 
experience, a fool isalways rich. Ashow? Because unless 
he’s rich he can’t start—see? They give him th’ gate. A 
poor man can be wicked, but to be a fool takes money.” 

“Be th’ Rock ay Cashel, then, I wisht I’d been bor-r-rn 
a howlin’ idjit!’’ exclaimed old Timmy fervently. 

“At that,” returned Big Kelly with solemn philosophy, 
“it’s four for one you’d find yourself in Dutch. Riches, 
when it comes to happiness, is a long shot from a cinch. 
Let me toss you out a few bald chunks, quarried from my 
own experiences, an’ you can break your teeth on ’em: 

“Folks laugh more in Third Avenue than they do in 
Fift’. What street shows most empty houses? Ain’t it 
Fift’ Avenue? Why be they empty? Because th’ guys 
who lived in ’em didn’t have a good time in’em. If they 


had had they’d have stuck. Also, file it away in your hat, 
that th’ gent who has more than one house hasn’t any 
(Concluded on Page 27) 


home. 


At a point midway 
between the door of 
the dining-hall and 

the gates of the jute-mill lane, close to the stonelike 
track made by the thrice-daily march of the lock-step 
line, two deal tables had been placed side by side. 
And upon these tables the three convicts killed in the 
break had been laid. 

“Look, you fellows—look!”’ 

The voice of the captain, growling, was answered by 
the movement of the guards, pushing 9009, the pick- 
pocket and the other two men of the break closer to 
the tables. No. 9009 looked upon the heap. 

An undercurrent of sound, a sort of attenuated 
whir, a buzzing that was dull, arose continuously. 
No. 9009 bent over close; then he turned sick. 

‘Line ’em up,” growled the captain. 

To the right of the tables, 9009 was placed, erect; to 
the left of the tables the other two. They formed a 
line, as for inspection: 9009 and the pickpocket, alive; 
then Miller, the burglar and the boy, dead; then the 
other two convicts, alive. But the living men had 
dead faces. 

They stood there, it seemed to them, a long time. 
Above, the sky was very blue; the sun beat down 
upon their shaven heads; it poured perpendicularly 
upon the eyes of the dead men, which did not blink; 
and there wasa still, warm silence, and underneath this 
still, warm silence a low, steady buzzing. No. 9009 
shuffled his feet. ‘‘Quiet!’’ growled the captain of 
the yard. He stood before them, like a colonel before 
his spread regiment, looking at them with an inspecting 
frown; then a satisfaction smoothed his visage. “‘ All 
right,’’ he said to Jennings. 

Jennings shouted down the yard; at the signal the 
gates of the jute-mill lane swung inward, and through 
the turreted arch in the wall the lock-step line 
emerged. It came smoothly, in a lithe, continuous 
flow, as if it were to be endless, through the arch into 
the yard, undulating like a snake, gray as a larva, 

mounted upon legs like a centipede. A new eagerness 
seemed in its thousand limbs, a vague tremor was in its 
folds, its slight side-to-side motion seemed accelerated of 
rhythm; it came along the way, beaten to stone, that 
it had made through so many days, crawling from mill 
to hall and back again; it came, gray and flaccid, creep- 
ing forward with rapidity. 

Then suddenly its head, as if catching a scent, went off 
the path in a long, sidewise rear—a movement as that of a 
snake which would rear like a horse. There was a moment 
of disorder; the body and tail, pressing forward, knotted, 
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vertebre broke; the voices of the 
guards rose high and sharp—and 
then the head, with a gliding, sub- 
missive motion, flattened out again, 
and came on past the tables, the 
tables served with killed men that 
stared upward, flanked by live men 
with dead faces. 

The line went by slowly. The 
guards, at the head, on the sides, 
delayed it with murmur and ges- 
ture, and the voice of the captain, 
growling incessantly, bade it Look! 
Look! Look! It flowed by with its 
side-to-side swinging; one by one 
the white faces passed, eyes glanc- 
ing slantingly, deep-lined, heavy. 
Sometimes nostrils quivered 
slightly; sometimes prison pallor 
grayed. 

These men passed in silence; in 
the warm, still air there was no 
sound excepting the shuffling of 
feet, the low growl of the captain’s 
voice bidding look, and the buzzing 
undertone. They passed, slit-eyed, 
stone-faced, sullen and silent—9009 
saw them all. He saw his little cell- 
mate looking at him out of his in- 
flamed eyes with that same shocked 
expression with which he had looked 
at him from his cell during the 
struggle in the corridor; he saw 
Hayes—and fantastically the shock- 
headed safe-cracker was still 
laughing the soundless, sneering 
laugh he had laughed while look- 
ing out of his cell at 9009 during 
the break 

They passed by the four living 
men with dead faces, by the three 
dead men gazing at the sky; and 
one by one they sank into the door 
of the dining-hall till the yard was 
a desert again—except for the 
flanked tables and the buzzing. 

Then 9009 was taken back to the 
dungeon, and he was kept there for 
thirty days in silence and darkness. 

For thirty days he was in blackness and silence. At 
regular intervals, which were of twenty-four hours, but 
see.aed much longer, the wicket snapped open and a half 
loaf of bread with a pitcher of water was thrust in, entering 
with a gray pallor of daylight immediately shut off again. 
He sept much, in short periods, at any hour, irregularly; 
the rest of the time he squatted in the centre of his cube 
of darkness, and thought. He saw the confidence-man, 
stepping back on tiptoe, raising his arm, shooting; the 
burglar falling. He saw himself bounding down the corri- 
dor, leaping over white faces gazing upward, emerging out 
into the sunlight—into the bristling circle of the guards’ 
ambush. And now another picture had joined these two: 
he saw the shock-headed safe-cracker peering out of his 
cell and laughing his soundless, sneering laugh during the 
struggle in the corridor; he saw his cell-mate gazing at 
him with a shocked expression. And he did not under- 
stand. 

At the end of thirty days he was taken before the Prison 
Board in the warden’s office. There he faced two corpora- 
tion lawyers whose corporations were then undergoing 
prosecution, a grocer who adulterated, a wholesale liquor 
merchant, and a ward politician; and these men took his 
“copper” away from him. 

He went back to the dungeon and thought. He saw the 
two smug corporation lawyers who taught their corpora- 
tions how to sap the law, the grocer who sold pickles 
preserved in sulphuric acid, the wholesale liquor merchant 
who helped finance a corrupt municipal party and thus 
forced his whisky on all the city saloons, the ward politician 
who paid for votes with dollars. He knew of these men; 
he had read their record. He saw them, sitting in a 
solemn line behind their desks, with an expression of 
shocked severity, taking from him his ‘‘copper.’”” Andsud- 
cael his laugh rang harsh and loud between the steel 
walls. 

He stayed in the dungeon thirty days longer. At regu- 
lar intervals, which were of twenty-four hours, but seemed 
much longer, the wicket snapped open and, together with 
a pallor of day, there entered a half-loaf of bread and a 
pitcher of water. He ate; he slept much, in short, fre- 
quent periods, irregularly, stretched upon the cold steel 
floor. But the larger part of the time he thought. He saw 
the confidence-man shoot the burglar, he saw himself 
leaping into the ring of the guards’ ambush, he saw the 
leer of the safe-cracker, the shocked expression of his cell- 
mate—and he did not understand. 

On the twenty-fifth day the door opened and clanged 
shut again, and he was conscious of a presence there with 


“Put Down that Gun!” 


him in the compressed darkness. He waited, silent, 
crouching; and, after a while, he heard a short, hard, dry 
cough. 

“That you,. pal?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, it’s me,” answered the piping voice of his cell- 
mate. : 

They were silent in the darkness. 
come in?” at length asked 9009. 

““Got five days for talking in the line,”’ said the invisible 
cell-mate. 

“What for did you do it?” pursued 9009. 

“Thought they’d put me in this hole,” admitted the 
thin voice; ‘“‘I knowed you'd be feelin’ bad about bein’ 
fooled.” 

““Fooled?’”’—the voice of 9009 rose in a bellow. 

“Bout the framed-up break. Nichols, that buneo-man, 
he was the stool-pigeon that framed it for Jennings and 
the yard captain. Guess he’ll get a pardon now. And 
‘Shorty’ Hayes, he’s laughing at ye; says you and he 
heard Jennings talk about the frame that time he and you 
was painting under the captain’s window es 

The little man’s voice died abruptly. No. 9009 had 
hurled himself upon the steel walls, and was beating them 
with hands and feet, crushing his face against them in an 
effort to bite. He saw now. He saw himself up on the 
painter’s platform with “‘Shorty” Hayes, hearing the 
words of Jennings floating out through the open window; 
he saw Nichols, the stony-faced confidence-man, gradually 
preparing the break, and then, when it had come, killing 
the burglar; he saw the safe-ecracker laughing at him from 
the door of his cell. He saw—and he beat madly with 
hands and feet and head. Like a maddened insect he 
whirled along the four walls of the dungeon, clawing, 
butting, rapping his teeth against the smooth, impassive 
surface. Finally, exhausted, he stopped, crouching in the 
centre of the cell. And, after a while, he laughed, a harsh 
laugh that rebounded dully from the walls of steel. 

Then a hand fell on his shoulder; he felt the little cell- 
mate squatting by his side. His right hand went across 


“What made you 


his body; a small, hard paw seized it—and for hours, 


there, in the darkness, the two crouched side by side, hand 
in hand, without saying a word. At times 9009 laughed 
harsh and loud, and then the grip upon his hand tightened. 


XI 
prisoner 9009 had turned. He had changed faces 
as he had changed stripes. Among his kind he 
now moved a being apart, hard-eyed, cruel-mouthed, a 
line of sullen craft between his brows, a sneer at the 


ends of his ugly lips. 
feared. He was different, now 
the others; a developed brute 
dangerous than they. P 
meant to break him had m 
warped him; they had made o 
the grimmest thing that walks 
convict without hope. 
He wore red stripes, as the 
vict who had killed the garro 
done, as Miller, the highwa 
had done. These red stripes 
him out from the others. | 
displayed him as a red blot 
the long, gray, lock-step line; 
flashed him out, a red target 
the gray groups in yard or cel 
or dining-hall to the guards p 
slowly along walls or waiting i 
pended cages with rifles | 
hand. The red stripes meant t 
that at the slightest disorde 
slightest tumult, the least suspieic 
movement or eddy in the ; 
guarded criminals, it was he 
was to receive the first bullets 


weary with monotonous vigil, ; 
anxious to kill. 


Striped men there made stove 
thrifty housewives, and they 
the desperate of the prison. 
manufacture was simple. Th 
victs melted scrap in a furna 
huge rusty-brown cylinder of irot 
lined with fire-brick, which 
at one end of the moulding: 
—then drew the molten metal 
earried it in ladles to black-+ 
moulds, where it hardened. 
glowing viscous metal poured 
these moulds came forth rigi 
black and shaped into parts 
the parts were put together int 
stoves. No. 9009 was a moulde 
They were a black-faced, scowlin 
crew of felons, dumb at their t 
hating one another. Their str 
suits, red-blotched with iron rust, were tattered; their hi 
brogans gaped where molten drippings had burned away th 
leather. Some limped from burns and some bore on han¢ 
and faces ugly sores—the marks of spattered liquid 
They were savagely reckless at their work, and the g 
had to watch them closely lest they maim thems 
They sweated in torment, and strange, wordless 
existed among them; stealthy blows were struck 
cause. ; 
The moulding-room was long and low, earth-flo 
dusky with shadows at noonday. On the earth flo 
rows flanking path-wide intervals, lay the moulds—wood 
frames about which was tamped black sand. Walls 
roof were of corrugated iron. The naked rafters o 
were crusted with dirt; black dirt lay m thin 
the window-panes and hung in cobwebbed festo 
the bars. At one end of the room, looming tall 
shadows until it became itself a shadow among 
the cylindrical furnace, gloomy when dead, and on“ 
off’’ days a menacing monster which, at sudden 
vomited red-hot metal. In the centre of the 1 


shower, his black face catching weird high lig 
the glowing rain about him, Jimmy Carroll, the lit 
mate, sat on a high stool at the emery wheel. O 
glanced over there, especially toward night, when 
man swayed sickly on his perch. 
Four days a week 9009 tamped black sand a 
mould-patterns. He worked, pounding, poundin 
ing, with loose shoulders, the cold smell of earth, 
and fresh iron-dust in his nostrils; sombre-lined fa 
striped forms flitted about him; at times his eyes, 
sciously rising, gave him a glimpse of the cage ov 
with the guard vague within, or of his cell-mate, 
on his high stool in a Sodom-like rain. Two da 
he stood in line with the other moulders, holding | 
handled ladle, waiting his turn to slip it under t 
red stream which thefurnace gave. On these “‘ pouring 
days the sweating felons strained like black-faced 
among lurid glows, emerging from deep shad 
abrupt flares and dropping back into their depths. 
looked like men long dead and damned for all tim 
always, to 9009, a glimpse of his cell-mate, swaying 
high stool in a fiery rain, came as a subtle respite. — 
When one of the convicts was hurt the others 
And one of the jests of the moulding-room was to sp! 
your neighbor’s filled ladle, causing an explosion 


co 


d upon, him, and when he was dragged off he was 
pling the prostrate form of the evil jester. 

this he went to the dungeon for ten days. When on 
orning terminating his sentence he reéntered the 
and looked up toward the emery wheel, Jimmy 


he fiery shower. 

All that day, tamping black sand into wooden patterns, 

1009 questioned about him, questioned with sharp glances 

rom shifting eyes—but he got no answer. 

_ That night he was all alone in his cell, and all night he 

ondered. In the morning, during cleaning-up time, he 

egan again his questioning, furtive, lipless, but fiercer 
vey moment; but again only shaken heads and shrug- 
ving shoulders met him. 

at ~ For a week it was thus. He was alone in his cell at 

= in the daytime a strange convict sat at the emery 

heel—a long, lean, hard man witha lead-hued face. And 

Ihe toil was harder than it had been before, and his sav- 
ge questioning, insistent and implacable, rebounded from 
he hard faces of those about him as from blank, stone 
valls. 

\ Then, after a time, a rumor began to percolate slowly 
hrough the prison—in lipless words, from stone face to 
tone face, vague, incomplete at first, irritating as the tap- 

ving snatches of a telegraph receiver out of order, but little 
vy little, in that mysterious way rumor has, growing more 

\ctalied. surer, more complete. 

_ Jimmy Carroll, the little cell-mate, was dead. He had 

Re shot. 

This was all for a time; then, by glance, by shrug, by 
wiftly-stolen word, 9009 was directed to ‘‘ Shorty” Hayes, 
he shock-headed safe-cracker who had laughed at him as 
ye had joined the break. And one Sunday he cornered him 
a the yard and drew the whole story from him. 

This convict was under a fifty-years’ sentence. He had 

ost his “copper” long since. Now, he was to get it back 

rom the Governor of the State. In some subtle subter- 

‘anean manner he had got hold of the facts of Jimmy 

Jarroll’s death, and the knowledge was worth to him his 

copper.” 

He crowed harshly over this, long before he told 9009 
pane. And while telling, every sentence or two he 
roke from the telling and croaked again his triumph. 
They’ re agoin’ to get me me copper back from the 
rovernor,’”’ he would croak; ‘‘thirteen years’ copper 
hey’re agoin’ to give me back—fer what I know. Fer 
jess I know,” he repeated, chuckling raspingly. ‘‘ Ho-ho- 
0, me copper fer what I know!”’ 

What he knew, what he had gained in some mysterious 

y, was this: 
| Two mornings after 9009’s fight, and while he was in the 
ungeon, Jimmy Carroll suddenly had refused to work. 

_ He had been taken to the office of the captain of the 
ard. And there, quietly, stubbornly, he had again 
‘efused to work. 

_ They had taken him, then, to the whipping-post in the 

| 1. 

“Put your hands up to the ring,” said the captain, 

ointing to the ring, stapled into the post a little more 


| 
| 


than man-height, to which the hands of the victim were 
manacled during the flogging. 

“T won’t,” said the little black-faced man; ‘I’m sick. 
I won’t work, and I won’t be flogged.” 

“Put up your hands,” said the captain. 

“T won’t! I’m sick, and I won’t be flogged.”’ 

“Put up your hands,” said the captain, picking up the 
cat. 

“T won't,” said the little black-faced man, folding his 
arms upon his caved-in chest. 

The captain’s face went very white. “Jennings,” he 
said to the guard standing by—“‘ Jennings, you get your 
rifle.” 

Jennings had disappeared, then had returned with the 
rifle. 

“Put your hands up to this ring,’ began the captain 
again when Jennings, rifle in hand, again stood in the 
chapel. 

“T won’t,” said the little man. He stopped to cough, 
looking up at the captain out of his inflamed eyes, with 
their red-drooping lower lids. ‘‘ You c’n kill me; I won’t 
be flogged.” 

“Carroll, I’m aman of my word,’ ’ said the captain, very 
white. ‘‘And so help me, if you don’t put up your hands 
to this ring, you’ll be shot.” 

“Shoot,” said Jimmy Carroll. 

“‘Jennings, get ready,’’ said the captain. 

Jennings stared at him, stared at Carroll, raised his rifle, 
and aimed it at the little black-faced man. 

“Now, put up your hands,” said the captain, his face 
suddenly going black as the little man’s. 

“T won’t,”’ said the little man. 

“Shoot,”’ said the captain. 

And Jennings had shot. And Jimmy Carroll had gone 
over backward in a thin little sprawl, a bullet in his heart. 


““And now,”’ said the safe-cracker, his face suddenly 
very sinister, bent close to 9009’s—‘‘now, Buddy, remem- 
ber: I'll cut off your head if ye open yer mouth!”’ 

But 9009 did not answer. He sat there, his eyes upon 
the ground, long. And the next day, from the machine- 
shop of the foundry, he stole a big, heavy file, just such a 
file as, months before, he had seen the red-striped convict 
of the jute-mill plunge into the shoulders of the garroter. 
And that night, through the long, sleepless hours, he 
stretched deliciously to the rasp of it against his flesh, 
there beneath his red-striped jacket, above his heart. 


XII 


BOUT the rasp-file 9009’s life now enwrapped itself. 
The thing was the symbol of his Purpose, his engross- 
ing Purpose, the one fixed light left in his blackened soul. 
For many days he carried it with him just as it was, be- 
neath his garments; at night he stretched deliciously to 
its rasp, there against his skin, upon his heart. A somno- 
lent apathy had come over him; that mere contact gave 
him a profound satisfaction, almost a satiety; it was with 
an effort that he roused himself to the next step. But at 
length he stole from the machine-shop another file, a 
small one, of diamond steel, and with it he began to 
sharpen the big one, of softer steel, into a knife. 


Instantly He Slid Out into the Luminous Space 
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He worked at night, surreptitiously, with infinite pre- 
caution, under the muffle of his blanket, his ears taut to 
the hissing feet of guard; and progress was slow, but ex- 
quisite from its very slowness. He was greatly delayed by 
the necessity of parting for long periods with the object 
of his solicitude. 

He had found in the stone wall of the laundry, which 
stood a bare two feet from the stone wall of the cook- 
house, a niche hollowed for a water-pipe; and whenever 
he feared discovery, or his instinct announced to him the 
coming of a search, he dropped his file in the niche behind 
the water-pipe. Then for days he would be separated 
from it, tortured with sudden accesses of fear in spite of 
his confidence in the security of his hiding-place. But he 
had become wonderfully patient, and he stood the test 
well. His Purpose burned within him always, without a 
sputter, fixed, unalterable. He remembered how the mur- 
derer of the garroter had waited, days, weeks, months, 
never letting the desire of his heart light up his eyes, while 
the garroter passed and repassed him, and on his breast 
the knife lay, not quite ready. A patience such as this 
was now with him always, a patience he felt inexhaustible 
within him, and in which he took a grim and sullen pride. 

And so, night after night, with intervals of long separa- 
tion, he fondled the file, and, beneath his caressing and 
firm sculpturing, gradually it grew into the shape he loved 
—pointed, razor-edged, well-poised. The feel of its well- 
balanced weight in his hand was a constant joy. It could 
split a skull or carve out a rib. It was just like the knife 
he had watched on the desk of the captain of the yard, 
the day of the jute-mill murder, a trifle bigger, stronger, 
better shaped if anything. It cut him often as it lay against 
his skin, upon his heart—and he accepted these wounds 
as a mother accepts the scratches of the babe she loves; 
at night he stretched ecstatically to the rasping of it, as a 
religious fanatic stretches to the torture of his hair-shirt. 
Visions came to him then. He saw the red-striped convict 
of the jute-mill spring, leap-frog fashion, upon the gar- 
roter; he saw his right hand sink into the bent back with 
a crunch, then rise, fall, rise, fall. And by a swift trans- 
formation it was he that sprang, leap-frog fashion; his 
hand that pumped, up and down, up and down; his knees 
that grasped a thick, gurgling neck—and the neck was not 
that of the garroter. 

He waited, grimly patient, day after day, week after 
week. At times, without much conviction, he tried to 
coax on the favorable moment; and this resulted in 
what the prison officials took for attempts at escaping — 
attempts incredibly stupid. 

On one Sunday, for instance, he wandered into the 
office of the captain of the yard under the excuse of draw- 
ing a new suit of underwear. He could hear the voice of 
Jennings in the inner office, and he was very long in picking 
his garment, rejecting suit after suit under flimsy pretexts; 
then, after finally he had to choose, loitered in the outer 
corridor, aimlessly, till Wilson, with the unerring instinct of 
the informer, becoming suspicious, ordered him out. He 
cursed Wilson; and for this he was given a week in the 
dungeon. 

On another day he broke up the lock-step line in its 
morning march from ecell-house to dining-hall. Jennings 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Threatened Benefits for Shippers 


ie VIEW of the experience of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company, or “Steamship Trust,” it is 
truly surprising that a demand for ship subsidies persists 
and is even echoed in the Republican platform. 

The “Steamship Trust” was formed nearly six years 
ago by Mr. Morgan and other exceptionally able men, and 
capitalized at a hundred and seventy million dollars. It 
has never paid a dividend on either class of stock. The 
preferred is quoted around 20, the common around 7, the 
bonds around 70. 

It has not been a success simply because it has never 
been able to choke off competition in ocean rates; the 
Germans wouldn’t “‘combine”’; no monopolistic control 
could be effected. The president of the trust, in his last 
annual report, observes that revenue was “extremely 
unsatisfactory on account of the great disturbance in 
rates, due to conditions beyond our control’; and again, 
“through unfortunate conditions, it was impossible to 
make corresponding advances in rates for passengers and 
freight.” 

The history of the tariff shows that a bounty, or benefit, 
from the Government is no good, unless you can effect a 
monopoly. The bounty itself simply stimulates compe- 
tition. Liberal ship subsidies would cause more ships to 
be built; those ships would fight for business; there would 
be even greater “disturbance in rates.” 

The German shipowners see the point and are already 
looking askance at Government subsidies. To get a sub- 
sidy without getting a monopoly is simply to invite ruin. 

We earnestly advise ship-subsidy advocates to hold off 
a bit and make sure that they can effect a monopoly before 
they again appeal to Congress. Otherwise, by unre- 
stricted competition, more than all the benefit of the 
subsidy will go to shippers—which, of course, is far from 
their intention. 


Two Financial Fallacies 


ptAxk 1_of the Socialist platform demands that the 
Government - shall immediately undertake public 
works, such as inland waterways, improving roads, re- 
foresting, reclaiming arid lands, in order to give employ- 
ment to all idle workmen. Being employed, the workmen 
will spend their wages for food, clothing, furniture, thereby 
raising the demand for commodities to its former height, 
setting all industrial wheels in motion and ending the 
depression. 

Plank 1 of the current railroad platform demands 
assent to a general advance in freight rates, in order that 
the railroads, with depleted incomes, may buy rails, 
engines, cars, ties and so on as freely as before. This buy- 
ing will start up idle mills; the mills will employ idle work- 
men; the workmen will spend their wages for food and 
clothing—and the depression will be at an end. 

Both planks assert the same doctrine; but they differ in 
methods. The Socialists would have the Government 
raise several hundred millions by taxation and spend the 
money in wages. The railroads would have the Govern- 
ment let them raise freight rates—which means simply a 
tax on business, or on consumers—that the money may 
ultimately be spent in wages. 

Neither the Government nor the railroads can create 
money. Whatever money either has is collected from the 
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people. If either has a few hundred millions more to spend 
somebody else must have that much less. 

To be completely attractive as a scheme for promoting 
prosperity, the railroad plank should contain satisfactory 
assurance that the increased income will not, presently, 
go into dividends instead of wages. 


Why India Starves 


pe legislation is shaping to discourage sedition 
in India, and wheat, which literally millions of Indians 
need for nourishment, is weekly exported to Liverpool. 
England has long been taking the wheat and sending back 
anti-sedition laws. 

During the last forty years of the nineteenth century 
some fifteen million people perished of famine in India— 
not because there was not food in the country, nor because 
means of transportation were lacking, still less because the 
country was not abundantly capable of producing all the 
food its inhabitants needed, but because the people were 
too wretchedly poor to buy it. 

Lord Curzon estimated the average annual income of 
the agricultural population (three-quarters of the whole) 
at six dollars a head, in a land rich in natural resources, 
whose density of population is less than half that of Eng- 
land and Scotland, only half that of Japan, and but little 
more than half that of Italy and Germany. So naked and 
helpless are the people that at any adverse breath they 
die like flies. 

From these people England draws, in one way and 
another, about a hundred and fifty million dollars a year 
—maintaining the six-dollars-a-head level. Such is the 
largest fact concerning English rule in India. 

Security of life and property has been achieved—that 
is, of the Englishman’s life and property. The Indian has 
no property to secure, and his life depends upon whether 
it happens to rainabundantly at the right season in his own 
neighborhood. 

That many millions of Indians, year in and year out, 
never have enough food to satisfy their hunger is the tes- 
timony of Englishmen themselves. They testify also to 
many millions of acres that might be brought under culti- 
vation by public works, such as drainage and irrigation, 
while steady productivity of the area already cultivated 
could be assured by like works. 


Motoring to Simplicity 


N-ONE New England town, of no great size, sixty 

families have mortgaged their homes to buy auto- 
mobiles. We have this on the word of a clergyman, and 
regard it as a hopeful sign. 

In Japan, as travelers report, the common people are 
happy. Westerners are surprised at their gay and care- 
free air. This is because they are not burdened with 
exacting possessions. A family owns a few kimonos, a 
couple of mats, a chest; so it has nothing on its mind. A 
Japanese with surplus funds buys an extra fine fish and 
eats it, instead of foolishly laying out the money in some- 
thing that will involve care. 

In America, on the other hand, all people are miserable, 
because the fruit of everybody’s energy, over and above 
that necessary to bare subsistence, is expended in a manner 
that continually demands expenditure of more energy. A 
man can never catch up with himself. He works and gets 
a house. He must then work, not only to maintain the 
house, but to furnish it. He presently gets more furniture 
than the house will accommodate. Then he must get 
a bigger house and furnish that. 

It has been estimated that, if the average American 
lived to the age of Methuselah, he would have a house 
seven miles square and, at the moment of dissolution, 
would be toiling to buy a Colonial chamber set for the 
northeast room—in which set, however, there would be one 
more piece than the room could hold, necessitating a 
quarter-mile addition on that corner, to furnish which 
would take the labor of the next eighty years. 

The automobile mania, resolving all one’s possessions 
into a single and comparatively simple piece of property, 
promises to change this. 


The Plain Man’s Burden 


‘laeee: one of the privileges of wealth is to escape taxes 
has long been remarked with regret. 

Of the hundred and sixteen million dollars of direct 
taxes that go to support New York City, nearly all is 
raised on real estate, which means that renters of moder- 
ate means pay the bulk of it. Almost everywhere the 
amount of personal property that is taxed is ridiculously 
out of proportion to the amount that should be taxed. No 
device for equalizing the burden seems effective. 

The assessed valuation of the property that is taxed in 
the United States appears to be not much over a quarter 
the value of all the property. 

In the last year for which an exact comparison can be 
made the railroads paid 714 per cent. of the total taxes; 
their value was about 11 per cent. of the total wealth. Of 


the indirect taxes which support the Federal Governmer 
they pay comparatively little. , 

So far as the published report of the steel corpora 
shows, it paid, in that year, under a third of one per 
of total taxes, while its value stood in a decidedly highe 
ratio to total wealth. The ratio which the corporation 
contributions to indirect taxes bear to the benefit whic! 
it derives from such taxes would, obviously, be yast| 
more disproportionate. a 

The total of direct taxes was about three-quarters of | 
billion a year at last accounts. To adjust this burde) 
equitably would bring agreeable relief to a great El 
- || 
7 | 


plain an'd uncomplaining people. 

The Weight of Opinion | 
F YOU invite neighbor Jones to the porch, a | 
kick him down the front steps, and then affirm tha 
he is in honor bound not to mention the incident, he wi) 
not believe you; if neighbor Smith repeats your affirma 
tion he will begin to doubt; if the whole neighborhoo)| 
echoes it you may kick him as often as you like a fl 
will die at the stake sooner than divulge the least a i 
Any one who doubts this has only to consider hazing a| 
West Point, as disclosed in the latest investigation of i) 
as well as in those that have gone before. Young men, no 
naturally cowards or brutes, abuse others in a cowardl)) 
and brutal way; the others, who are not generally lackin 
in intelligence or spirit, not only submit to the abuse, bu, 
risk punishment to conceal it—all because the opinion o ) 
that particular community supports the practice. Th’ 
obvious idiocy of the opinion has nothing whatever to d| 
with its binding force. | 
Public opinion strongly condemns hazing. In the con 
test between it and community, or neighborhood, opinion 
the latter, so far, isa long way ahead. Nobodyreally care) 
about public opinion. The notion of braving it is rathe 
attractive even to livers of a quite blond complexion, | 


= | 


Three Judges at Sea | 
E ARE not prepared to say that tariff sheet No. 2. 
fixes the rate on petroleum at eighteen cents. Th 

most we can say is that the question is one upon whic) 
judges, after full discussion, might reasonably disagree.” | 
So say three judges of the United States Circuit Cour 
of Appeals in reversing the famous Standard Oil fine. Th’ 
company was charged with shipping oil from Whiting | 
St. Louis at an unlawful rate—namely, six cents. Th 
first question naturally was, What is the lawful rate 
These judges, after carefully examining all the mass 0| 
evidence on that point, simply give it up. They declan} 
frankly that they can’t tell whether the lawful rate wa'| 
six cents or eighteen cents. | 
If men of their intellectual capacity and long training ii! 
the sifting of evidence, having before them all the tarif 
sheets, with ample time to peruse, digest and weigh, can’ 
find out what the lawful rate was, how much show woul(| 
an ordinary shipper stand of finding it out? In othe 
places the decision speaks rather helplessly of the ‘“‘tanglec’ 
and confused”’ tariff sheets. > | 
That this undecipherable confusion is in itself a dis 
crimination in favor of the big shipper—who has hi) 
traffic department and his experts in rate-making—ii | 


self-evident. To introduce some intelligence and ordel 
into this chaos of rate-making is a need which the court’ 
confession strikingly illustrates. 3. 


Law and Sense 


BVIOUSLY, if nobody can tell what the lawful rate 
was, the Standard Oil Company cannot be punishe 
for accepting an unlawful rate. ; 
We wish the court had stopped there. It does 
however; but lends some support to the view th 
shipper must be convicted not only of accepting an il 
rate, but of knowing that the rate was illegal. 
If that view should be established as law, the diffi 
of convicting a rebate-taker would be multiplied. 
the prosecuting attorneys ventured an opinion that, 
such conditions, the Government couldn’t secure a 
viction “‘once in a thousand times.’”’ The court’s la 
does not actually adopt that view, but rather flatters 1 
Again, these oil shipments were made bya sub-com 
which is merely a member of the parent company, 
court says, in effect, that the Standard Oil Compal 
New Jersey cannot be punished because that member of it 
called the Standard Oil Company of Indiana was f0 nd, 
guilty—which may be good law, but is not good sens | 
Say the Standard Oil Company was not proved g' 
and should not have been fined at all. The fact rem 
that, in this decision, any big corporation that wishe 
break the Elkins law can find comfort. If evidence 
be adduced that it knew the rate to be unlawful a 
siderable bar to successful prosecution is raised. 
If only the sub-company, through which it does 
sinning, can be punished, corporate law-breaki 
remain comparatively cheap. 


| The Democracy’s Gonfalon 


i 
WAVERY lady reporteress who wrote about John W. 
iy Kern at Denver, and at Chicago and Indianapolis on 
} his triumphal trip home—triumphal is the exact 
vord—after he had snagged the Vice-Presidential nomina- 
ion, said Mr. Kern has a ‘“‘ whimsical smile.” Therefore it 
yust be so, for while one lady reporteress might be mis- 
ken, there is no chance the whole bunch would go wrong 
nso important a detail. 

' Probably, Mr. Bryan knew this when he picked out Mr. 
‘ern for his running—or walking —mate, as the case may 
e, for Mr. Bryan is somewhat ofa smiler himself, although 
ne whimsical kind is not in his repertoire, so far as has 
‘een observed. 

At any rate, it was certainly shrewd of Mr. Bryan to do 

‘at, for when you combine a whimsical smile with a col- 
ction of whimsical whiskers such as Mr. Kern maintains 
close captivity on his chapletted chin you have a coali- 
on that, all things considered, is capable of making Mr. 
Jilliam Howard Taft and Mr. James Schoolcraft Sherman 
t up and take extended notice. 

That these eminent gentlemen have cognizance of the 
«treme danger to their cause is already evidenced by 
ublication in the newspapers of the Taft arms and the 
herman arms, thrown out by one of our best little heraldic 
iarps, wherein both Republican candidates are shown to 
we descended from persons who had quarterings and 
ich, far back, and gonfalons. Therein is where Taft and 
herman, in their mad haste to discredit John W. Kern’s 
nile and whiskers, both whimsical, erred, and erred 

‘ievously. Granting that previous Tafts and previous 
axermans had gonfalons, the fact remains that John W. 
em is his own and Democracy’s gonfalon. When 
» flings his whiskers to the breeze Taft and’ Sherman 
‘ust hide their diminished heads; likewise Sherman’s 
‘minuendo chin and Taft’s crescendo one. 
‘Besides, we read in the explanation 
‘ these haughty Republican armorial 
wviees that the name of Taft originally 
as Tuft. Was Tuft; retain that in your 
ind. John W. Kern is tuft. He has the 
test tuft in the State of Indiana, bar none. 
‘more, the peerless Indiana poet, once burst ecstatically 
ito song on the inspiring subject: 


Indiana! Indiana! Proud empire of the free, 
I can’t refrain from letting go a loud huzza for thee. 
TI celebrate your hills and vales, 

I sing your noble people, 

; I rhapsodize your bustling towns 
} Where rises many a steeple — 
| Your lowing kine, your placid sheep, 
| Your little, lambkin friskers ; 
| But in all the State there’s naught so great 
As John Kern’s paint-brush whiskers. 


Show me any poetry ever written about that blond 
tastache of William Howard Taft’s or those funny little 
tings Jim Sherman wears beneath his ears. No poet in 
« the land would hitch his muse to such trivial apologies 
> real hirsute adornment, and none has. Wherefore, 
brn may be said to be the candidate of the Poetical 
lion, a far-reaching organization, and, if the barbers 
}otest, the clean-shaven face of William Jennings Bryan 
lms up. He wears no ambush on that fearless counte- 
tnce. Thus, being politicians, the leaders of the Democ- 
try have planned well. They catch the shaven folks 
cming and the whiskered folks going. A skillfully- 
catrived ticket. 
Time was when a Democrat in Indiana had a fair 
cance of emoluments. There was an occasional oppor- 
‘aulty to get on a public pay-roll. The late Mr. Hanna 
Trersed that order of things back in 1896, and since then 
te Democrats of the State haven’t been near enough to 
toat-bin to get the smell of the oats. They thought they 
Yre once or twice, but it was a delusion. After the State 
vat Democratic in 1892 it began to have Republican 
linings and climbed along from the few more than seven 
thusand it gave Cleveland in 1892 to the 93,000 it gave 
Fosevelt in 1904. It was in the midst of alarms such as 
tose that Mr. Kern, Democrat, sauntered for Governor 
tice, He was nominated and fought the fight, but in 
+h instance the thing was over before it began. 
They held the Gold Convention in Indianapolis in 
16, and a good many Indiana Democrats announced in 
f ered tones that they could not and would not subscribe 
{the doctrines of Mr. Bryan, and supported Palmer and 
ckner loyally until time to vote, when they voted for 
"Kinley. Kern remained put. He did not stray away 
m the beaten path. Whatever his private notions 
tht have been about sixteen to one, his public notions 
correct. He was a man of good standing in the State, 
il when it came time to nominate somebody for Governor 
swas head and shoulders above anybody else who was 
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But in All the State There’s Naught so Great 
As John Kern's Paint-Brush Whiskers 


— Elmore 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


left on the regular roll. Therefore, they nominated him 
and nominated him again. His two defeats did not hurt 
him any, but rather helped, for he still maintained his 
position in the party, everybody knowing that Kern 
probably made a better race than any other Indiana 
Democrat could have done. 

Four years ago there was a little talk of nominating 
Kern for Vice-President—not much, but a little. Nothing 
came of it, for the Democrats, having designs on the 
monumental roll of Henry Gassaway Davis, selected that 
aged, but prudent, patriot for the place. Henry Gassa- 
way was tickled to get the nomination, but he failed 
utterly, in the minds of the campaign managers, when it 
came to capitalizing the movement to put him in the Vice- 
Presidential chair. In fact, it may be said, Mr. Davis 
developed into a tight-wad, thinking, as he did, that he 
was nominated for himself alone and not for mere monetary 
reasons. This theory of Mr. Davis’ caused a layer of 
disgust a foot thick to settle on Democratic headquarters, 
but that was no concern of Mr. Davis’. He still retained 
his original capital. 

This year when the Democrats came to Denver, some- 
body put up an ancient lithograph of Kern in the lobby of 
the Brown Hotel. It showed the whiskers perfectly, and 
was one, apparently, that had seen service in the 1904 
campaign for Governor, when Kern struggled along in the 
rear of as forlorn a hope as ever was projected on a political 
sereen. The lithograph was faded and dejected. It was 
the only outward sign of the Kern boom. After it had 
been up for a day or two, and various Oklahoma and other 
visitors had inquired, ‘‘ Who’s the guy with the whiskers?”’ 
some Indiana man had the presence of mind to take a pen 
and write on the white edge of the picture, “John W. 
Kern—Indiana’s Favorite Son—Candidate for Vice- 
President.”’ ; 

Thereafter, and for days, the lithograph stayed on the 
wall. Careless delegates leaned against it, and discussed 
the chances of any one or all of the one hundred and 
fourteen gentlemen who aspired to go on the ticket with 
Bryan, very few saying anything about the candidate 
against whose picture they leaned. Meantime, the other 
preliminaries having been arranged and the convention 
carried on in accordance with orders from Lincoln, 
Nebraska, the morning arrived when a selection for Vice- 
President must be made. 

Judge Gray, of Delaware, couldn’t be coaxed. Judge 
Gaynor, of New York, was not considered eligible. There 
was a hasty canvass of other names, and, finally, the 
Indiana contingent marched into the long-distance tele- 
phone booth with the name of John W. Kern. 
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“T always did like Mr. Kern,” said Bryan promptly. 

“Let us have him,” begged the Indianians. 

“All right,’’ Bryan replied. “See to it that this free 
and untrammeled convention names him.” 

That was all there was to it. The free and untrammeled 
convention strolled down to the convention hall and 
named Kern. It took a good deal of language, for some 
of the hundred and fourteen candidates insisted on getting 
a few lines in the papers by being nominated, and on 
securing a few more when they withdrew in favor of Kern. 
Still, it was accomplished with reasonable expedition, and 
Kern went on the ticket. The one, lone, faded lithograph 
had effectively done its work. 

Everybody in Indiana likes Kern, for he is a likable 
man. He is a lawyer, practicing in Indianapolis, able, 
poor, honest, decent and non-complicated. In his early 
days he was reporter for the Supreme Court, and has to 
his credit an imposing row of reports, thus giving him 
standing among the authors of his State, a most desirable 
adjunct to any man with political ambitions. He ranks 
well as a lawyer, is universally respected and is a fine, 
upstanding citizen. Kern has a keen sense of humor. 
He tells Indiana stories as well as John Lamb, of Terre 
Haute, does, which is saying much. He is smiling and 
affable, friendly and companionable. 

A keen sense of humor? That must be the explanation 
for those whiskers. 


The Unspoken Speech 


HEN the late William Windom, Secretary of the 
Treasury, dropped dead at a Chamber of Commerce 
dinner in New York some years ago, just as he was speak- 
ing, there were but two reporters present. The others 
had written their stories, sent down their copy and the 
text of the speeches, and gone to more 
interesting places. 

In one newspaper office the news did 
not get in until a minute before time for 
going to press. Two columns of Windom’s 
speech were in type in the form. As it was too 
late to make over and catch the mails, an enter- 
prising editor wrote: “‘The Honorable William Windom 
dropped dead at the Chamber of Commerce dinner last 
night. If he had not dropped dead he would have spoken 
as follows:’’ Thus it stood until they could make over. 


A Remarkable Library 


OLONEL JOHN I. MARTIN, sergeant-at-arms of 
the Democratic National Convention, lives in St. 
Louis, where he built himself a fine house. He thought it 
well to have a library, and went down to a bookstore where 
he ordered some books, according to.an apocryphal story. 

“What kind of books?” asked the clerk. 

“Why, books,” replied the Colonel. ‘‘ Books; you know, 
reading books.” 

The books came and were installed in the library. Soon 
after, the Colonel’s friend, Hugh O’ Neill, came up to look 
over the place. , 

“Here, Hugh,” said the Colonel, ‘‘is my library. Here 
is where I love to get with a book and a pipe, and forget 
the outside world.” 

O’ Neill is somewhat of a book sharp. He took down a 
book, looked at it and put it back; took down another, 
looked at that and put it back; and repeated the process 
several times. 

Then he asked: ‘‘ John, where did you get these books ?”’ 

“Oh,” replied Martin, ‘‘I picked them up here and 
there. Whenever I found one I liked, I bought it. It has 
been the work of many years.”’ 

“But, John,’ commented O’ Neill, “‘isn’t it strange that 
you should have bought six hundred copies of MeGuffey’s 
Fifth Reader?” 


What Did He Do? 


NEWSPAPER correspondent was in Cuba on a 

daring mission before the Spanish War. He was 
watched and followed, and he grew suspicious that some 
attempt might be made to do him injury. His scheme 
was promising, but dangerous. 

He wrote the full details to his editor in New York, and 
arranged a cable code for his own guidance. If, in the 
judgment of the editor, it was the proper thing to do to 
abandon the scheme the editor was to send a cablegram 
with the word ‘‘money”’ in it. If, however, the editor 
thought the work should be carried on he was to send a 
cablegram with the word “father” in it. 

Several days later the correspondent in Cuba was 
paralyzed with astonishment when he received this 
cablegram: ‘‘ Your father’s money.” 
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Vagrant 
Comrades 


“The Best in 
This Kind are but Shadows’”’ 


student at the Dane Law School of 

Harvard University, to win the favor- 
able notice of that honored professor, 
Theophilus Parsons, and to be treated very kindly by him. 
On one oceasion, after his morning lecture had ended, he 
called me into his study and imparted to me some serious 
advice. ‘“‘I am sorry,’ he said, ‘‘to observe that you are 
turning your attention to literature. I have seen your 
poems in the newspapers. Don’t think of living by your 
pen. Stick to the law! You will be an excellent lawyer. 
You will have a profession to depend on. You can make 
your way. Youcan have home and friends. Stick to the 
law. lI once knew a brilliant young man—Paine was his 
name—who started much as you have done. He might 
have had a prosperous and happy life. He had much 
ability. But he left the law. He took to writing. They 
had him here and there and everywhere with his poems. 
He was convivial; he wasted his talents; and he sank into 
an early and a rather dishonored grave. Don’t makea 
mistake at the beginning. Stick to the law, and the law 
will reward you.” 

So spoke my sage and friendly old preceptor, tersely and 
comprehensively stating the safe, conservative, prudential 
view of the literary vocation. There has, at all times, 
been some reason for that view. Macaulay said of 
Richardson, the novelist, ‘‘He kept his shop and his shop 
kept him.”’ “Let your pen be your pastime,” said Sir 
Walter Scott; ‘your profession your sheet-anchor.”’ 


le WAS my fortune, when I was a 


The Slender Purse of the Writer 


T THE time when Professor Parsons imparted to me 
that earnest admonition to shun the Muses the reason 
for it seemed decisive. The conditions of the literary life 
in America, certainly, were not propitious. The really 
vita] literary movement in our country had, indeed, begun; 
but that fact was not sharply realized. The number of 
writers who were obtaining a subsistence from distinct- 
ively literary labor was small. Dana was a man of fortune. 
Halleck was an accountant. Bryant wasan editor. Long- 
fellow was a college professor. Hawthorne was an official 
in the Federal service. Charles Sprague was a banker. 
Holmes was a physician. Prosperity, such as attended 
The Lamplighter, by Miss Cummings, and Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, by Mrs. Stowe (I remember seeing boys, with 
baskets full of 
copies of the latter 
novel, running in 
the streets and sell- 
ing them, as pedlers 
sell their apples), 
was extraordinarily 
exceptional. Poe, 
notwithstanding his 
marvelous genius— 
or because of it— 
had lived in com- 
parative poverty 
and died in destitu- 
tion. The number 
of writers had con- 
siderably increased 
since the epoch of 
Washington Irving; 
increase in number 
of writers had not 
been attended with 
increase of emolu- 
ment from writing. 
“You young fel- 
lows,’’ said that 
author, addressing ° 
George William 
Curtis, ‘‘are not so 
lucky as I was, for 
when J began to 
write there were 
only a few of us.” 
The payment for 


I Learned What it is to 
Lack a Lodging 


literary product fifty years ago was very small. A pre- 
carious vocation! There could be no doubt about it. 

My experience was to teach me what counsel failed to 
teach. A harder time for writers has not been known 
in our country than the time that immediately preceded 
the outbreak of the Civil War; yet that was a time when 
the sun shone bright on the fields of Bohemia, ana the 
roses were in bloom; a time of frequent hardship, some- 
times of actual want. I learned then what it is to lack a 
lodging, and how it feels to be compelled to walk all night 
in the streets of a great city, alone, hungry and cold: not 
a time of continuous, unalloyed comfort, and yet almost 
always a time of careless mirth. 

It did not last long. By the stroke of death and the 
vicissitude of fortune the circle of my early artistic asso- 
ciates in New York was broken in 1861, after which year 
our favorite haunt, Pfaff’s Cave, was gradually deserted 
by the votaries of the quill and the brush, and the day of 
dreams was ended. Writing to me, in 1880, the poet 
Aldrich said: ‘‘ How they have all gone, ‘the old familiar 
faces!’ Whata crowd of ghosts peoples that narrow strip 
of old Bohemian country through which we passed long 
ago!”’ Even then, at the distance of twenty years, 
that period of freedom and frolic seemed vague and 
shadowy. Now, at the distance of nearly half a century, 
it seems, in the dim vista of the Past, like a phantom that 
wavers in a dream. Not one of my comrades of 1860 
is living now, and, for the most part, the mention of their 
names would mean nothing to the present generation of 
readers. Yet it is a fact within the experience of every 
close observer of his time that men and women of ex- 
traordinary ability and charm pass across the scene and 
vanish from it, leaving a potent impression of character, 
of mind, and even of genius, yet leaving no enduring 
evidence of their exceptional worth. Such persons, of 
whom the world hears nothing, are sometimes more 
interesting than some persons—writers and the like—of 
whom the world hears much. They deserve commemora- 
tion; occasionally they receive it. Browning’s poem of 
Waring has done more to preserve the interesting memory 
of Alfred Domett than anything has done that Domett 
wrote: Matthew Arnold’s poem of Oberman has cast a 
halo around the name of Senancour. 


The Excellent Gift of Deafness 


HE writers with whom I became associated in 1859- 

1860 constituted a singular group. Prominent among 
them was Edward G. P. Wilkins, a man of brilliant talent 
and singular charm. He was a native of Boston, and his 
early experience of journalism was gained in that city. 
When I met him he was associated with the New York 
Herald. He had attracted the attention of the elder James 
Gordon Bennett by writing an excellent account of the 
burning of the Crystal Palace (the building stood where the 
Bryant Park now is, at the corner of Sixth Avenue and 
42d Street), and that sagacious editor had rapidly ad- 
vanced him. He was an editorial writer, and also he held 
the office of musical and dramatic critic. ‘He was.a fluent 
writer, direct, explicit, humorous, ready with a reason 
for every opinion that he pronounced, and fortunate in 
the possession of an equable temper and a refined taste. 
His favorite author was Montaigne, whose works he read 
in the original French as well as in the English translation, 
and he was deeply sympathetic with the later poems of 


WILLIAM 
WINTER 


Whittier: facts werth noting, b 
every man is perceived, at least in 
knowledge of his loves in literature 

as by knowledge of his friends. He 
tall, slender man, of delicate constitution, having reg 
features, dark hair, and remarkably fine blue e 
stooped a little and he was slightly deaf. His d 
observed, became peculiarly dense on occasions w 
did not wish to hear. Noisy, intrusive persons. 
theatrical managers, and other belligerent in 
when stating their grievances and making their co 
to him, were favored with courteous attention; 
an extreme placidity of demeanor, he would 
second or a third recital of their remarks, and of 
would misunderstand them. His tact in disco 
bully or quelling the clamor of a fool was extra 
He was scrupulously elegant in attire and carele: 
manner, and his imperturbable, humorous affa 
especially attractive. For the discreet managemen' 
talents and professional opportunities, as well a 
the polish of his manners, he was somewhat indebted 
the friendship of Madame Cora de Wilhorst, a ] 
vocalist of the period (she was the daughter of 
Withers, of New York, and it is recorded of her f] 
made a brilliant first appearance in opera, Jan 
1857, at the Academy of Music, as Lucia), therein 
fortunate; because no influence can be more auspi 
for any clever youth than that of an accomplished y 
acquainted with the ways of the social world and si 
desirous of promoting his welfare. 


Into the Circle of Good-Fellowship 


ILKINS dwelt in a house, still standing, at the n 

east corner of Amity and Greene Streets, and f 
died, in the spring of 1861. On the night but one before] 
death I sat by his bedside from sunset till morning, and 
had reason then to know that, beneath a blandly cy 
exterior, his mind was reverent, his spirit gentle : 
heart affectionate. His disease was pneumonia, 
suffered much. It is hard to look upon anguish 
cannot relieve. Once in the course of that dreadful 3 
he asked me to read to him—at first a descriptive f 
from Carlyle; then from the Bible. He knew ( 
did not) that his last hour was near. A cold 
desolate rain was falling when I left him, which 
that day, but the next morning was beautifully 
bright. I thought that I should find him better, but 
unaware of what had happened, I entered his cha 
all things were in order, and he was dead. Hisg 
Chelsea, Massachusetts. 

Is there any reason why readers of the pre 
should care to hear of him? I think there is. He 
first among American journalists to establish 3 
press the French custom of the Dramatie Fe 
Many writers of this period are, without being ai 
it, following an example that was set by him— 
about the stage and society in a facetious, satiri 
striving to lighten heavy or barren themes with 
banter, and to gild the dreariness of criticism 
glitter of wit. Wilkins not only attempted that 
he accomplished it. His writings are buried in the: 
the Herald, the Saturday Press, and the Lea 
they are buried forever. His comedy called Yor 
York survives. Laura Keene produced it in the 
of 1856, and herself acted in it, as also did George 
Charles Wheatleigh and Tom Johnston, three of th 
expert comedians that have adorned the theatre » 
time. Wilkins had a hand in other dramatic compos 
and he was instrumental in bringing upon our s 
first version that was acted in America of Les Pa’ 
Mouche, the most charming of Sardou’s come 
originally produced by Wallack under the 
Henriette; now widely known and popular as A 
Paper. He did not habitually frequent Pfaff’s C: 
he often came there, and his presence afforded : 
contrast with that of some of our companions. — 

The group, seldom complete, included Clapp, 
Wilkins, O’Brien, George Arnold, Frank Wood, 
Dawson Shanly, N. G. Shepherd, Charles D. Gai 


Whitman, Thomas Blades de Walden, W. L. 
nds, T. B. Aldrich, Edward Mullen, and the writer 
words. Once in a while, at night, the table 
ecame surrounded. One such occasion I recall, when the 
Luaierist Artemus Ward (Charles F. Browne) made his 
rst appearance there, accompanied by an acquaintance 
hose name he mentioned, and whom, with reassuring 
ords, he gleefully commended to take a seat. “ Don’t 
afraid,” he said; ‘‘they won’t hurt you: these are 
ohemians— a Bohemian is an educated hoss-thief!’” On 
jother such occasion, Mr. W. D. Howells, now the 
sluminous and celebrated novelist—he whose effulgent 
iticism has, to the consternation of the literary world, 
‘mmed the shining stars of Scott and Thackeray—came 
to the Cave, especially, as afterward was divulged, for 
ye purpose of adoring the illustrious Whitman. Mr. 
‘ell at that time was a respectable youth, in black 
iment, who had only just entered on the path to glory, 
hile Whitman, by reason of that odoriferous classic, 
“eaves of Grass, was in possession of the local Parnassus. 
he meeting, of course, was impressive. Walt, at that 
fa affected the Pompadour style of shirt and jacket — 
aking no secret of his brawny anatomy —and his hirsute 
jest and complacent visage were, as usual, on liberal 
_thibition, and he tippled a little brandy and water and 
ceived his admirer’s homage with his characteristic 
mignity. There is nothing like genius—unless possibly 
_ may be leather. 
} 
Little Cash, but Plenty of Brains 
_ HAVE seen a singular reference to that momentous 
/ oceasion, written and published, in later years, by the 
-nowned Mr. Howells. ‘‘ At one moment of the orgy” 
jo runs that reference), ‘‘which went but slowly for an 
gy, we were joined by some belated Bohemians, whom 
Je others made a great clamor over. I was given to 
derstand they were just recovered from a fearful de- 
“\ueh; their locks were still damp from the wet towels 
ed to restore them, and their eyes were very frenzied. 
was presented to these types, who neither said nor did 
aything worthy of their awful appearance, but dropped 
ito seats at the table and ate of the supper with an 
petite that seemed poor. I stayed, hoping vainly for 
»rse things, until eleven o’clock, and then I rose and 
tok my leave of a literary condition that had distinctly 
sappointed me.’ 
The fine fancy and fertile invention that have made 
‘yr. Howells so resplendently famous were never better 
«emplified than in those remarkable words; for, as a 
latter of fact, no such incidents occurred, either then or 
zany other time, nor did the great novelist ever see them 
(cept in his ‘“‘mind’s eye.” Fancy is both a wonderful 
ieulty for a writer of fiction and a sweet boon for the 
lader of it. I have regretted the absence of Mr. Howells 
m a casual festival which occurred in Pfaff’s Cave, 
ch about the time of his advent there, when the lads 
ose tremendous revelers!) drank each a glass of beer in 
Inor of the birthday of Henry Clapp, and when he might, 
ir once, have felt the ravishing charm of Walt Whit- 
tan’s colossal eloquence. It fell to the lot of that Great 
hrd, I remember, to propose the health of the Prince of 
hemia, which he did in the following marvelous words: 
at’s the feller!” It was my privilege to hear that 
trilling deliverance, and to admire and applaud that 
sperb orator. Such amazing emanations of intellect 
dom oceur, and it seems indeed a pity that this one 
sould not have had Mr. Howells to embroider it with his 
izenious fancy and embalm it in the amber of his vera- 
dus rhetoric. Sad to relate, he was not present; and, 
tually sad to relate, the “‘types’”” whom he 
ht at Pfaff’s Cave, and with whom he was 
‘listinetly disappointed, "’ were quite as 
‘istinetly disappointed” with him. They 
The him a prig. 
he custom of detraction, which has been 
«ceedingly prevalent in American criticism 
hm the time of the hounds that barked upon 
track of Edgar Poe, is not only pernicious 
t ridiculous, and it is right and desirable 
t protest should be made against it. The 
in of whom I am writing had faults, no 
cubt, and many of them: all the angels, of 
Curse, lived in Boston at that time, and were 
lirshaled by Frank Underwood around the 
Jantie Monthly; but those old comrades of 
me were not sots, nor were they given to 
‘lebauchery.” Most of them were poor, and 
‘were poorly paid. Asan example, I will 
ention that for my poem of After All, which 
Is since found its way into almost every 
ation of verse made within the last fifty 
Jars, I received three dollars—and was glad 
ee meh. Revelry requires money, 
id at the time Mr. Howells met those | 


mians—with the “damp locks” and the 
ae eyes’’—it is probable that the group 
t possess enough money among them 


all to buy a quart bottle of champagne. Furthermore, 
they were writers of remarkable ability, and they were 
under the stringent necessity of working continually and 
very hard; and it seems pertinent to suggest that such a 
poem, for instance, as George Arnold’s Old Pedagogue, or 
Fitz-James O’Brien’s Ode in Commemora- 
tion of Kane, or Charles Dawson Shanly’s 
Walker of the Snow, is not to be produced 
from the stimulation of aleohol. Literature 
is a matter of brains, not drugs. It would 
be equally just and sensible for American 
criticism to cherish American literature, and 
to cease from carping about the infirmities, 
whether actual or putative, of persons dead 
and gone, who can no longer defend them- 
selves. 

It would be idle to allege that complete 
harmony existed among those vagrant com- 
rades of mine—for complete harmony 
among votaries of any form of art has never 
yet existed, and, indeed, it is impossible. 
Nevertheless, there was a sentiment of fra- 
ternity among those Bohemian writers, such 
as I have not since observed. George Arnold 
was the most entirely beloved member of 
that group. His manly character, his care- 
less good humor, his blithe temperament, his 
personal beauty and his winning manners 
made him attractive to everybody. His numerous stories 
have not been collected, but his poems survive, and their 
fluent, melodious blending of rueful mirth and tender 
feeling with lovely tints of natural description, constitut- 
ing an irresistible charm, have commended them to a 
wide circle of readers. One of the saddest days of my life 
was the day when we laid him in his grave in Greenwood. 
Another much-loved companion was Shanly, of whose 
writings scarce any record exists—modest, silent, patient, 
reticent—everything that is meant by the name of gentle- 
man. His poems, called The Briar-Wood Pipe and 
Rifleman, Shoot Me a Fancy Shot, ought long to preserve 
his memory, and perhaps they will. To him it was a 
matter of indifference. [ have never known a writer who 
was so absolutely careless of literary reputation; indeed, 
it was not until after we had been acquainted for several 
months that I learned that he had written anything. He 
never spoke to me of his writings till, at the last, when, 
in 1875, he was leaving New York for Florida (where he 
died, April 14, that year), he asked me to act as his literary 
executor, in case any publisher should care to put forth a 
book of them. Symonds, who then was devoting his 
brilliant intellect, spiritual enthusiasm and comprehensive 
learning to the service of Appleton’s Cyclopedia, did not 
often join us; but, whenever he came, his gentle presence 
was a blessing. The contrasts of personality thus ex- 
hibited were full of interest. Perhaps the most abrupt of 
them was that afforded by the restful, indolent, elegant 
demeanor of Wilkins and the vital, breezy, exuberant 
demeanor of Fitz-James O’Brien—the most representa- 
tive Bohemian writer whom it has been my fortune to 
know. Something of him was said in a previous paper in 
this series, but something still remains to be said, because 
his achievement, alike in poetry and romance, was ex- 
traordinary and such as well deserves commemoration. 


The Black Eye and the Lost Steamship 


OHN BROUGHAM, the comedian, expressed to me the 
opinion that O’Brien never cared much for any person 
with whom he did not quarrel, and as both of them were 
Irishmen that opinion, perhaps, was correct. O’Brien 


As We Rode He Kept Repeating the Words of the Song 


His Deafness, I Observed, Became 
Peculiarly Dense on Occasions 
When He Did Not Wish to Hear 
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‘ sometimes involved himself, 
or became involved, in quarrels, 
ue proceeding to physical violence. 
a Persons whom he disliked he 
would not recognize, and in the 
expression of opinion, espe- 
cially as to questions of literary 
art, he was explicit. Candor of 
judgment, indeed, relative to 
literary product, was the invet- 
erate custom of that Bohemian 
group. Unmerciful chaff pur- 
sued the perpetrator of any 
piece of writing that impressed 
those persons as trite, conven- 
tional, artificial, laboriously 
solemn or insincere; and they 
never spared each other from 
ridicule. It wasa salutary ex- 
perience for young writers, be- 
cause it habituated them to the 
custom not only of speaking the 
truth, as they understood it, 
about the writings of their asso- 
ciates, but of hearing the truth, 
as others understood it, about 
their own productions. “I 
greatly like your poem of 
Orgia,’’ O’Brien said to me, ‘‘and I like it all the more be- 
cause I did not think you could write anything so good.” 
The quarrels in which O’Brien participated were more 
often pugilistic than literary; contests into which he 
plunged with Celtic delight in the tempest of combat. He 
was constitutionally valorous, but, as his valor lacked 
discretion and he did not hesitate to engage with giants, he 
was usually defeated. He came into the Cave late one 
night, I remember, adorned with a black eye, which had 
been bestowed upon him by a casual antagonist on Broad- 
way, because of a difference of opinion respecting the 
right of passage on the sidewalk; and, producing from 
one pocket a vial with a leech in it, which—concealed in 
a white handkerchief—he applied to the region of his 
damaged optic, he produced from another pocket the 
manuscript of a poem that he said he had that evening 
written (his residence, then, was the old Hone House), 
called The Lost Steamship; and he read that poem to our 
circle in a magnificent manner, with all the passionate 
vigor, all the weird feeling, and all the tremor of haunted 
imagination that its tragical theme requires. 


Warrior as Well as Poet 


STEAMSHIP had recently been wrecked on the 
Atlantic coast, with much loss of life. The poem is 
the story of the disaster, and that story is told, to a fisher- 
man on the shore, by a person who seems, at first, to be 
the only survivor of the wreck. That speaker declares 
that all on board the ship were drowned—the last man to 
go down with her being the second mate; then, suddenly, 
he stands revealed as the ghost of that mariner, the final 
victim engulfed by the sea. I have heard many readings: 
I have never heard one in which afflicting reality, hyster- 
ical excitement, shuddering dread and tremulous pathos 
were so strangely blended as they were in O’Brien’s read- 
ing of his Lost Steamship. 

Poor O’Brien’s combats were, no doubt, serious enough 
to him, but to most of his associates they seemed comical. 
His Waterloo, as a fistic belligerent—a defeat which befell 
on June 14, 1858, at the New York Hotel—was, as to some 
of its results, playfully indicated to me by the surgeon who 
attended the damaged warrior immediately 
after the battle. ‘‘ He looked” (so wrote that 
humorous friend) ‘‘like Cruikshank’s picture 
of ‘the man wot wun the fight.’ Never have 
I seen the human nose more completely com- 
minated than in my patient’s case. Even his 
tailor wouldn’t have recognized him. I re- 
member that nose particularly, on account of 
his urgent solicitude that I should make it 
slightly aquiline, but avoid the Israelitish 
extreme. Romans rather than Hebrews fur- 
nished his text.” 

O’Brien is here portrayed as he was after his 
incorrigible gipsylike wildness of temperament 
had asserted absolute control over his con- 
duct. He had not always been reckless; he 
had not always been environed with difficul- 
ties. The beginning of his literary career, as 
proved by the number and variety of his con- 
tributions to New York magazines and papers, 
was signalized by steadily ambitious effort and 
fertile industry —not wholly unrewarded. The 
poet, George Arnold, who met him before I 
did, wrote: ‘‘When I first knew O’Brien, in 
1856-1857, he had elegant rooms; a large and 
valuable library; piles of manuscripts; 
dressing-cases; pictures; a wardrobe of much 

(Concluded on Page 23) 


The Facts About Receivers’ Certificates 


URING such ayear as the present one, 
when eight important railroads, in- 
cluding, among others, the Seaboard 

Air Line, the Western Maryland, the Inter- 
national and Great Northern, and the 
Chicago Great Western, have gone into the 
hands of receivers, it is natural for people, 
and especially investors, to be interested 
in the various methods of affording finan- 
cial relief for embarrassed roads. The 
principal form is embodied in what is 
known as receivers’ certificates, and, in 
view of the fact that they present a favor- 
able opportunity for investment at the 
same time, their character will be explained 
this week. 

Just as bonds represent the security 
issued by railroads to secure funds in good 
times, so do receivers’ certificates represent 
the security issued in times of depression or 
stringency following a panic. There is no 
mention of them in the English, Scotch or 
Irish court records. They are of American 
origin and appear to be employed exclu- 
sively in this country. They have figured 
in American litigation since the sixties, and 
reached their largest volume in the trying 
period between 1893 and 1899, when so 
many of our important railroads, including 
the Santa Fe, the Baltimore and Ohio, the 
Union Pacific, the Northern Pacific and the 
Reading went into bankruptcy. Most of 
these roads issued certificates, and they 
were of vast service, especially in the case of 
the Baltimore and Ohio, in reconstructing 
the roads. 


How They are Issued 


The process of issuing a receivers’ certifi- 
cate is simply this: a railroad becomes 
financially embarrassed on account of de- 
creased earnings, mismanagement, extrava- 
gance or some other cause. It cannot pay 
interest on its bonds or discharge its obliga- 
tions. As a result, one or more creditors 
take its affairs into court and have a re- 
ceiver or receivers appointed. Henceforth 
the road is under the jurisdiction of the 
court. The receivers, as agents of the 
court, take charge. Their business is to 
wind it up or to make some disposition 
that will continue operation through a 
reorganization. 

In the case of a manufacturing establish- 
ment it is easy to wind up its affairs, for 
there are usually a good many other plants 
turning out the same product. But witha 
railroad it is different. In most cases the 
road traverses a populous and thriving 
country, and the people and the freight of 
that region must be moved. To stop the 
railroad would be almost to stop business. 
Hence it is important that the cars be kept 
moving. 

But it also happens that the receivers 
need money for immediate expenses. In 
order to keep the road going they must pay 
wages, perhaps buy new cars, build new 
tracks or pay the interest on the bonds of 
subsidiary lines which are part of the sys- 
tem. The receivers cannot go to bankers 
and straight off borrow the money for these 
purposes, because the bankers will not lend 
funds to a bankrupt road without receiving 
good security. This security is obtained 
by the issuance of receivers’ certificates. 
Since receivers are named by court and act 
under court orders, the whole process of 
bringing out these certificates becomes a 
court proceeding. 

Usually the receivers first find bankers 
who are willing to underwrite the issue 
(they are underwritten just like bonds), 
and then petition the court for permission 
to issue the certificates. When the court is 
satisfied that there is ample need for the 
securities, and is informed of the purpose 
for which the proceeds are to be used, a 
decreee is entered authorizing the issue. 

This decree is a very important docu- 
ment, and the investor who buys a re- 
ceivers’ certificate as an investment should 
be careful to read it thoroughly. It sets 
forth the terms and conditions of the issue 
and specifies the property on which the 
certificates are claims. 

In form a receivers’ certificate is very 
much like a bond, for it is a promise to pay 
and has interest coupons attached. It 
must bear the signature of the clerk of the 


court authorizing the issue. But instead 
of being an obligation of the road, it is an 
obligation of the receivers, as the following 
opening sentence, taken from the usual 
form of receivers’ certificates, shows: 

‘This is to certify that the undersigned 
(here come the names of the receivers), as 
receivers for the Blank Railroad, but not 
individually, for value received, are in- 
debted to the bearer hereof, in the sum of 
one thousand dollars, payable at the finan- 
cial agency of the receivers one year from 
date.” 

The certificate sometimes states just 
what its lien on the property is. Most cer- 
tificates are transferable and may be regis- 
tered as to principal. They are for short 
periods, ranging from one to three years. 
Thus they come within the field of short- 
term investments. They differ from short- 
term notes because they are secured, and 
most short-terms are simply promises to 
pay and are not secured. Many certificates 


have redemption clauses, which means that | 


they may be redeemed or paid up after a 
certain time. They are usually taken up 
before reorganization. In case they are 
outstanding at reorganization the holder 
has the choice of cash or new securities. 

Aside from the fact that it is a sort of 
court order having behind it theauthority of 
the court, the most attractive feature of the 
receivers’ certificate in the eyes of the in- 
vestor is what might be called the priority 
or rank of its claim on the property. There 
is a general belief that the certificate comes 
ahead of all obligations. While this is true 
in many cases, it is not invariably so. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
held that receivers’ certificates may be pay- 
able before first mortgage bonds on the 
ground that such a course is necessary for 
the preservation of a road. Many of the 
great railroad systems, however, are com- 
posed of.a number of subsidiary lines. 
Each of these lines has its own first mort- 
gage bonds. Ifthe system is in trouble and 
the receivers issue certificates it is the 
usual custom to maintain the rank of the 
first mortgage bonds. Thus they come 
ahead of the receivers’ certificates. The 
properties are always worth so much more 
than the claim represented by the first 
mortgage bonds that there is ample value 
left for the certificates. 


The Investment Feature 


The question naturally arises, Why buy the 
securities issued by a defunct road? Inthe 
first place the certificates have the protec- 
tion of the court. Again, their high rank 
among the obligations affords ample secu- 
rity. In buying a receivers’ certificate as an 
investment, however, the investor should 
take the same precautions as in any other 
kind of employment of savings or funds. 
Heshould first inquire into the value behind 
the certificate. If it is real estate he should 
find out just about what price it would 
bring in the market. It is important that 
he should know the terms under which 
the certificates are issued. The certificate 
must have no legal flaws, for litigation is 
always perilous to investment interests. 

In many instances receivers’ certificates 
are underwritten by large banking and 
investment houses, who make careful inves- 
tigation. The names of these houses, if 
they are of high character and integrity, are 
usually a guarantee of the value of the 
investment. 

Receivers’ certificates are not widely 
held for the reason that the issues are com- 
paratively few and small. They are often 

ought in large quantities by institutions 
that want to employ their funds over short 
periods. They get more from a certificate 
than they would get in a bank. Take the 
present time. Banks: are paying 2 per 
cent., while the certificates would yield from 
434 to 6 per cent. 

Most receivers’ certificates are of a de- 
nomination of one thousand dollars, The 
face interest rate is usually 5 or 6 per cent. 
For the purpose of illustration as types, and 
to show how they are usually secured, let us 
now see what the two best-known certifi- 
cates on the market yield the investor. 

Let us take first the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway 6 per cent. receivers’ certificates. 
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They are dated June 15, 1908, and mature 
June 1, 1911. Interest is payable quar- 
terly. They are redeemable at the option 
of the receivers on and after December 1, 
1908. The total issue is for $3,000,000. 

The proceeds of these certificates were 
devoted mainly to the payment of interest 
on first mortgage bonds of subsidiary lines. 
The operation of these lines is necessary to 
the operation of the system. 

As a primary security the certificates are 
a first lien or claim on the net income de- 
rived from the operation by the receivers 
of all lines owned and operated by the Sea- 
board. The interest charge on the entire 
issue is $180,000 a year, while the net 
earnings for the year ending June 30, 1908 
(four months estimated), and which are 
applicable to the interest on these certifi- 
eates, would be $1,100,971. 

These certificates rank ahead of the mort- 
gage on all the property of the Seaboard 
securing the issue of 4 per cent. bonds. At 
the time this article was written these 
certificates sold at par and interest, which 
would make the yield on them approxi- 
mately 6 per cent. 


Some Types of Certificates 


Another type of certificate is the New 
York Street Railway and Metropolitan 
Street Railway 5 per cent. receivers’ cer- 
tificates of indebtedness. They are dated 
June 15, 1908, and mature June 15, 1909. 
Interest is payable semi-annually. The 
total issue is $3,500,000. The proceeds 
were used for the purchase of fifty new 
cars, to install sprinklers in the barns and 
for other urgent physical needs. They are 
a first lien on improved real estate in New 
York City which was assessed in 1907 for 
$6,445,000 and includes the company’s 
main power-house. They are also a lien on 
the net income of the New York City Rail- 
way Company and its other properties, 
and on all equipment and other property 
purchased by the receivers, and upon the net 
income of all properties operated by the 
receivers, and on leases controlled by the 
receivers. 

A significant paragraph in the court 
decree authorizing these certificates, and 
which is of interest to the investor, is the | 
following: 

“No further receivers’ certificates creat- 
ing any lien upon any of the property afore- 
said shall be authorized or issued pee 9 
unless the receivers’ certificates authorized 
hereunder be expressly discharged in full.” 

Thus the holders of the certificates 
cannot suffer from an over-issue of similar 
securities. 

On the day this article was written 
these certificates sold at 10014 and interest, 
which would make the yield to the investor 
about 434 per cent. 


The Real Trouble 


ILLIAM CLYDE FITCH, who || 


doesn’t use his first name, has about 
as little of the traditional sensitiveness to 
failures as it is possible for a generally suc- | 
cessful dramatist to get along with. He 
talks The Straight Road with all the enthu- 
siasm that he brings to a reminiscence of 
Beau Brummell, and he has no objection 
to telling you of mirth that has been made 
at his own expense. 

“T always had faith in my historical 
play, Nathan Hale, which, you may remem- 
ber, we put on during the Spanish War,”’ he 
said recently. ‘‘I believe in that play, but 
nobody else seems altogether to agree with 
me. 

“T recall with not a little pain how I sat 
in the almost empty theatre during one of 
its productions. 

‘Beside me at the time was one of the 
best-known, ablest and also frankest dra- 
matic critics in New York, and to him I | 
was trying to ease my mind. 

““*T think,’ I said, ‘that we have put this 
play on at the wrong time. Nobody wants 
to go to the theatre in war-time.’ | 

“My friend looked at me and shook his 
head sagely. 

*“* No, Fitch,’ he answered. ‘The trouble 
is not the war, but the piece.’” 
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We shall be pleased 
to send our latest de- 
scriptive list of carefully 
selected railroad, municipal 
and corporation bonds, 
which we recommend and — 


which yield the highest — 


rate of interest consistent 
with safety. 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Bankers 


43 Exchange Place 
New York City 


INFORMATION 


We have prepared a list of the 
securities — State, City, Town, 
lic Service, Railroad and Industri 
which every one interested in hig. 
grade investments should have, | 
will be mailed upon request. Thi 
house makesa specialty of investmer 
securities and will be glad to send yo 
from time to time a list of its offering: 
It places its experienceat your servic | 
Send for our Book on How to Inves | 
ADAMS & CO., 13 Congress St., Boston, Mas | 


INVESTORS. 


How To Invest 


It is important to the investor to be in- _ 
formed as to the conditions affecting the | 
securities he has bought or intends to buy. 


“The WEEKLY FINANCIAL REVIEW 


is a small, four-page editorial sheet, which | 
treats broadly and without prejudice, cur- 
rent events in the financial, commercial and _ 
political world as they bear upon seo 
ties and other investments and is of interest © 
and value to investors and business men, — 
THE REVIEW WILL ON APPLICATION 
BE MAILED REGULARLY WITHOUT 
CHARGE TO THOSE INTERESTED. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. (Members New York Stock Exchan 


Bankers, 42 Broadway, New York. : j 


44 State Street The Rox 


Boston 
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Strop Your Doublekdgad Blades with : 
The Rundel Automatic Stroppe 


Makes old, double-edged razor blades 
than new, improves new blades and insure: 
perfect shave. 

Absolutely automatic and cannot cut 
Nickel plated stropper and -best quality 
hide strop, postpaid for $3.00. Money b: 


Illustrated 
free. 
Terms to de 
The Rundel Sz 
68 State Str 
Rochester, 


Funds invested with this Company 4 
tected by mortgages on selected New Y 
Suburban Real Estate, the safest form of 
Your savings free from all speculative 
withdrawable at need upon required notic 
Earnings reckoned at 5% a year paid 
quarterly, semi-annual 
compounded as desir 
Under New York 
Dept. supervision. 
| Estab.15 years. Assets $1, 
Write for full particu 


Industrial Savings and 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway & 
New York 


Financing Enterprs 


A practical book by Francis Cooper, telling howt 
is secured for enterprises. Capitalization, pros) 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discus 
The only successful work on promotion. End 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram bindi 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of busine 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadw 


Right 
Now 
You 
Should 
Get a 


BOTTLE 


_ Then you can have hot or cold 


i ice —because the same THERMOS 


Bottle keeps any kind of drink steam- 
_ ing hot 24 hours, or ice cold 72 hours. 


“The cost of the THERMOS 
Bottle is trifling when you consider 
that it will last a lifetime. 


For Traveling, Motoring, Yachting, 
Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, or Pic- 
nicking, the THERMOS Bottle is 


your greatest comfort and convenience. 


AT HOME the THERMOS 
Bottle keeps baby’s sterilized milk at 
feeding temperature day or night. It 
keeps a sick person's nourishment and 
drinks hot or cold, as required — 
always ready at the bedside. 


The THERMOS Bottle is made 
with a vacuum which heat and cold 
cannot pass through. No chemicals. 
Filled, cleaned, emptied same as any 
ordinary bottle. 


Get at least one THERMOS Bot- 
tle at once—with two THERMOS 


\Bottles you can have both hot and ° 


cold drinks anywhere, any time. 


Patented in all countries— beware of 
infringements. Sold everywhere. If your 
| dealer will not supply you, we will ship 

prepaid on receipt of price. Pints, $3.75; 
Quarts, $5.75. Over 700,000 sold in 1907. 


Send postcard today for Free Book- 
|let about the THERMOS Bottle. 


| American Thermos Bottle Co. 
| 533 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


dunks always ready, without fire or | 
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Speculation—sy Our Readers 


Where Fools Rush In 


Y EXPERIENCE asa speculator in 
stocks carried on margin began about 
December, 1900, when the great boom 

following President McKinley’s reélection 
was fairly under way. It ended with the 
panic occasioned by the corner in Northern 
Pacific on May 9, 1901. 

When I first went into the Street I was 
worth about eight thousand dollars—all 
invested in first mortgages on improved 
real estate. It happened that one of these 
mortgages, amounting to four thousand 
dollars, was paid off, and I decided to buy 
outright fifty shares of Atchison as an in- 
vestment, the quoted price at the time, if 
my memory serves me, being about eighty. 

I went to a friend of mine who had lately 
been installed as manager of a local branch 
of a Stock Exchange house of excellent 
repute. He succeeded in imbuing me with 
the spirit of speculation then rife, and per- 
suaded me to buy one hundred shares in- 


| stead of fifty, which the house, of course, 


was only too happy to carry for me. 

The manager’s chief outlook was his 
commission account, and I was soon con- 
vinced that Union Pacific was much more 
desirable than Atchison, and two hundred 
shares much more profitable to carry than 
one hundred. 

I made two or three very good turns, as 
who could help doing in such a market, 
and, being now firmly convinced of my own 
prowess, I converted the balance of my 
mortgages into cash and started in to show 
Mr. Keene and the rest how the game 
should be played. 

I believe that in those four months I 
bought and sold half the active stocks on 
the list. Amalgamated, Rock Island, 
Missouri Pacific, People’s Gas, Manhattan 
Elevated, Pennsylvania, Chicago Terminal, 
United States Steel (then a new name on 
the list), and a number of others. I knew 
nothing of the earning power or intrinsic 
merits of the companies whose stock I 
traded in, but bought and sold blindly, on 
the strength of the tips I heard on every 
hand. 

The morning of May ninth found me 
about two thousand dollars to the good and 
long of five hundred shares of stock. The 
end was sudden, but not painless. I will 
omit the ghastly details. As Ilhad a pretty 
good position I did not become a public 
charge, but although I have had seven years 
to recoup, I doubt very much if I could 
raise the price of that original fifty shares 
of Atchison, which I never bought, but 
which proved my undoing. 

I regard a broad market for the stocks 
and bonds of our great railroad and indus- 
trial corporations, such as Wall and State 
Streets offer, as an absolute essential to our 
prosperity, and the fools who rush in hap- 
hazard to speculate in values of which they 
know nothing get what they deserve. 

—H. A. T. 


The Handshaker’s Part 


eh es on every hand about the 
fortunesmade in Wall Street, I decided, 
upon being graduated from college, to de- 
vote myself to finance. With this end in 
view I secured a position with a first-class 
New York Stock Exchange house, finally 
becoming the ‘‘handshaker”’ for the firm — 
that is, ‘‘manager”’ of the customers’ room. 
So I had an exceptional opportunity to 
size up the stock business. The chief 
duties of the manager are to meet cus- 


: tomers when they visit the office; tell them 


how the market is acting, the latest news 
from the news-tickers and the gossip of 
the Street. But the real duties are to get 
business forthe house. This necessity ulti- 
mately drives a man into making friends 
in order to get customers. 

One day a most peculiar man came to 
the office. He was about forty-five years 
of age, dressed in a faded cutaway coat, 
high-water trousers and an East Side, 
low-crown, derby hat. He carried a green 
cotton umbrella, one of those bulky boys. 
In a high, squeaky voice he said that he 
knew our Milwaukee house and would like 
to open an account. 

Of course we were all smiles, for here 
was a new “‘sucker.’’ Especially did we 
think this after he had asked for the use of 
our private office for a few minutes, and 
there, to our astonishment, took a roll of 
eight thousand dollars in bills from his 


sock. It turned out that he was a grain 
speculator and watched the grain ticker 


and weather map like a hawk, the latter | 


during the spring when “highs” 
“lows”’ over Kansas and Nebraska had an 
influence in forecasting the weather affect- 
ing the growing crop. By careful trading 


and watching the ticker he managed to | 


make a living out of the market; but he 
said he envied us boys who had a steady 
salary and position. 

One day while in Boston he called us up 
on the long-distance telephone to make an 
inquiry about the grain market. One of 
the ‘‘handshakers,”’ thinking to get a com- 
mission out of him, said, ‘‘We hear that 
Southern Pacific is going up; you had 
better get aboard.”. He answered, “All 
right; buy me a hundred at the market.” 


and | 


The stock was bought, but he never saw | 
daylight on his purchase, for the market | 


declined steadily afterward, and, by the 
time he got back from Boston, it showed 


a heavy loss. The man who had advised its | 


purchase had no special knowledge about 
the stock, but simply took a chance, know- 


ing that the market had only two ways to | 


go, and it “might” go up, in which case, 
besides making twenty-five dollars in com- 
missions for the house, he would be patted 
on the back for his good judgment. If 
the market went down, as it did, he would 
still make twenty-five dollars. 


I venture to say that ninety-nine per | 
cent. of the speculations on the New York | 


Stock Exchange are based on such so- 
called ‘‘tips.”” The “handshaker”’ has got 
to get the business to keep his position and 


salary, and this can only be done by | 
So he | 


‘‘touting”’ people into the market. 
draws on the ‘“‘dope”’ sheets of the pro- 
fessional tipsters and his own feelings, and 
gives positive information to the bleating 
lamb that the Standard Oil is putting up 
St. Paul or that Harriman is ‘‘bulling”’ 
Union Pacific. The lamb buys the stock, 
the broker gets the commission, and then 
the lamb worries his heart out as he sees 
his one-thousand-dollar margin jumping 
around in value. 
eleven hundred dollars, then declined to 


nine hundred and fifty dollars, then nine | 
hundred dollars, eight hundred dollars, and | 


then back to eight hundred and fifty dollars, 
and then it takes the ‘‘toboggan”’ to three 
hundred dollars, upon which the broker 
calls for margins and sells the customer out 
if they are not forthcoming, the whole spec- 
ulation being based on the handshaker’s 
“feeling” that stocks ought to go up. 


Now it has increased to | 


Men of affairs who will not play poker at | 
home, and are shocked at the mention of | 


faro and roulette, which any old-timer 
will tell you are easier to beat than the 
stock market, think they are using busi- 
ness judgment when they try to make 
money on a ten-point margin. 

Consider Union Pacific during the last 
two years, and the chances a man with a 
ten-point margin would have had with it: 


At High Point— 100 Union Pacific at 
SLO ee Rt, ck ks. Cat eC LOS OUl 
At Low Point — 100 Union Pacific at 
DLOOnwses Bc ey ~ 3 10,000 


$ 9,500 


or 91% times a ten-point margin. At 
this writing the stock is selling around 
one hundred and forty-five dollars per 
share, or fourteen thousand five hundred 
dollars for one hundred shares. Any one 
with common-sense can see that with such 
fluctuations a ten-point margin has no 
more chance in an active market than a 
brush dam in a Jamestown flood. 

One of the causes for this kind of specu- 
lating on a margin is that a broker’s com- 
mission is only 1214 cents per share, and it 
does not pay to do small-lot business. The 


Decline in value in two years on one 
hundred shares : 


one-thousand-dollar margin would only buy | 


ten shares outright and net the broker but 


$1.25 for buying and $1.25 for selling, | | 
whereas that same amount as margin on | f{ 
one hundred shares yields the broker | 


$12.50 each way, besides interest on the 


balance, the net result being that for any | 


given amount of money a speculator on 
ten-point margin multiples his profits by 
ten and his losses by ten over those that 
would occur were he to buy the stock out- 
right and take it home. The broker, on his 
side, multiplies his commission by ten 


over what he would receive were he to do | 


an investment business. — [en Vinee 
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Cuscnt Motors 


Current 

Are by far the most practical 
type of power that you can 
use. During the last ten years 
they have been brought to 
the highest point of 
efficiency and 
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“The 
Standard” 
Motors are guaran- 
perfect in design, 


teed 


struction. They are clean, noise- 
less, absolutely dependable and 
may be relied upon for years ot 
satisfactory service. We make a 
specialty of small, direct current 
Motors from 1-30 to15 H.P. adapted 
to all requirements. Our motors 
are suitable for every kind of driv- 
ing and for any position, speed or 
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(4 condition of load. They are par- 

F ticularly adapted to Printers’ Ma- \ 
= chinery, Water Pumps, Coffee N 


Grinders, Meat Cutters, etc., Ex- 
haust Fans, Forge Blowers, Lathes, 
in fact for driving any isolated 
machines or for general 
shop work. They will 
prove very simple 
as well as ost 
economical. 
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designed for service 
requiring little power— 
they are low cost, smooth 
running and very satisfactory. 

If you have a machine requiring 
an unusual type of motor, we are 
fully equipped to design and build 
a special frame exactly suited to 
your need, 

If you are a user of power up to 
15 H. P., you will be interested 
in our new book about ‘The 
Standard” Motor. 


Write for it today. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 
Main Office and Factory, Springfield, Ohio 


NewYork, 145 Chambers St.; Philadelphia, 1109 
ArchSt.; Chicago, 48 W. Jackson Boul.; Dallas, 
264 Live Oak St.; Cleveland, W. R. Horning, 
337 Frankfort Ave. N.W.; New Orleans, 8. J. 
Stewart, 216 Bourbon St.; St. Louis, E. C. 
Van Nort Electric Co., Locust and 11th Sts.; 
Kansas City, Heath Electric Co. 
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he use of 
paying an exorbitant 
price for socks? 


Manheim Mendless Socks 


are as strong and soft and com- 
fortable as any socks ever made. 
They are guaranteed for six months 
—if they need darning within that 
time you get new ones free. They 
always hold their color and shape, 
and are as soft and pliable after 
washing as when new. 

All this, and yet they 
cost only 


6 pairs $1 


Sizes 9% to 11% in black, 
light and dark tan, navy blue 
and gray. Sold only 6 
pairs (one size) in a box, 
with guarantee. 
If your dealer hasn’t 
Manheim Mendless Socks, 
don’t accept a substitute. 
Send us $1, state size (or 
size of shoe), and color — 
assorted colors if desired 
—and we will send you 
6 pairs prepaid. 


Manheim Hosiery Mills 


46 E Granby St. 
Manheim, 


Pa. 


Reference: 


Keystone 
Attractive §| National Bank, 
terms to dealers Me aieia, 


in territory where 
we are not represented. 


Every Prospective Mother 2 


Something new—only scientific garment of Xe 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 

fort and ease with ‘‘fine form'’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
) —Always drapes evenly in front and back — no 


bulkiness —no draw-strings —no lacing —no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy Bee ae them made at home. 
Send tor our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 
Free Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 


tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 

i smakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
zet our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
th Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the gar- 
} ment toyourorder, When you get it, wearit ten days 
j and if you don’t find it exactly as represented, f 


j send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
} cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B& W dress 


and walking skirts will positively please you — 
Same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. Which 
\ book shall we send? Write to-day to 


\. Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. 28, Buffalo, N.Y 


GOKEY’S hie 
STORM SHOE 


Sporting and Surveyor’s Boots 


If you want a good water- 
proof storm shoe, get Gokey’s. 
It is waterproofed like the old Indian 
ey treated his moccasins. Gokey makes 
every pair by-hand and to-order. He 
a. has the largest and best equipped fac- 
cf tory in the world for hand-made shoes. 
Gokey uses ‘‘ Moose-Calf’’ uppers and 
Rock-Oak soles—these shoes wear 
like iron. Gokey makes them fit 
—takes care of tender feet, too. 
Latest styles for all outdoor uses. 
Write for ‘‘Gokey’s Shoe Pook’’ 
8-02z.can Waterproofing, 35¢ 
WM. N. GOKEY 
SHOE CO. 

10th Street 

Jamestown, N.Y. 


SEND TODAY FOR OUR 
NEW PROPOSITION 


AGENT 


You will be as- 
tonished at the 
money made 
selling our Pat- 
ented Scissors 


SONSELFS 
and 1000 other a 


SF 
useful PATENTED CUTSTOTHE END 
ARTICLES, Can't be bought in stores. Noone 
else sells them. V.C.Giebner, Columbus, O., sold 
22 pairs Positive Tension Scissors in 3 hours, made $13.50. We 
teach you all about the business, and guarantee to show you 
how to make from $3 to $10 aday. Send us your address 
today and let us PROVE IT. Goods guaranteed. Money 
back to any customer not perfectly pleased. SAMPLES FREE 
to workers. WRITE NOW. A postal will do. 

THOMAS MFG. CO., 230 Home Bldg., Dayton, O. 


Do You Shave Yourself ? 


If so, don’t fail to send for our catalogue of shav- 
ing comforts and booklet on how to hone, strop 
and keep your razor in perfect condition —Send 
for it today. it's free. 


Brandt Cutlery Co., 105 Chambers St., N. Y. City 


HARPENING 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


F YOU had but one day—one week—to 
live, how would you spend it? If you 
knew that but seven days of life were 

left you, how would you use them? If on 
this day, this hour, one week hence, you 
| were fated to breathe your last, and you 
were assured there was no escape, what 
would be your program of action? 

This was the query which a recent post 
took from my desk to fifty of the most 
prominent men whom I could pick from 
the current roster of celebrities. From all 
walks of life I selected my names—the 
circle verging from the pulpit to the stage. 
Governors, senators, lawyers, novelists, 
ministers, actors were allincluded. Many 
I knew would not answer. Others I felt 
would respond to the very boldness of the 
query. 

Nor was I disappointed: Curious an- 
swers I received, as curious as the question 
itself—serious, humorous, cynical, gay. 


Chauncey M. Depew 


United States Senator from New York 


F I HAD but one week to live, how 

would I spend it? Your inquiry seems 
rather pertinent to a septuagenarian. 

First, I would make my peace with 
Heaven, as I was taught by my mother, 
according to the ways of Calvin and the 
Westminster Confession. 

Second, I would so arrange my affairs 
that courts and litigants could not divide 
my estate. 

Third, I would revisit the home scenes of 
childhood and youth, and spend a few hours 
under the elms of Yale recalling with 
classmates and other alumni of my period 
the happiest days of one’s life, his four 
years at Alma Mater. 

Fourth, I would invite to dinner those 
who have written the most vicious and 
nastiest things about me. They would 
come if sure that I was to die within the 
time, and, while disliking each other, we 
would unite in endeavoring to neutralize 
past vitriol with present honey. 

Then, with those I love and who love me, 
the world and its cares forgotten, the 
closing hours should glide swiftly, cheer- 
fully and sweetly by in story and song, in 
reminiscence and in soul communion—the 
parting here a foretaste of the meeting 
beyond. 


The Reverend Cyrus Townsend Brady 


F I HAD but one week to live I should 
set my business affairs in order to 
obviate troubles for those I should leave 
behind who are dependent upon me. I 
should endeavor so to conduct myself that 
they might have sweet and happy memo- 
ries of me, repairing, so far as possible, in 
that brief space, the errors and omissions 
of a lifetime. And then, as I am a minister 
of Christ, I should make one tremendous 
effort, so long as I had breath, to impress 
upon men the truth of that Gospel in which 
I have tried to live and which I fondly 
trust will enable me to face even death 
itself with something of the spirit of the 
Great Apostle, who said, “‘ For to me to live 
is Christ, and to die is gain.” 


Robert Edeson 


OUR query reminds me very much of 

a negro story. The answer to which 

is: ‘‘We’d better adjourn dis meeting, par- 
son, or some fool will tell you de truth.” 


The Reverend Charles F. Aked, D. D. 


Minister of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New York 


SHOULD not make the slightest dif- 

ference in my way of living, except that 
I should try to spend a little more time 
in my own home, with those who love me 
best. Ishould see to it that 
no small matter of business i 
needing my personal atten- 
tion was left over to cause 
embarrassment to other 
people. But, for the rest, 
I should go my way, eating 
and drinking, reading and 
visiting, preaching and 
praying, quite satisfied that 
the next life is this life car- 
ried on without break, but 
under other and better 
conditions. I am strongly 
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IF I SHOULD DIE NEXT 
WEEK—By HUGH CG. WEIR 


of the opinion that I shall have work to do 
in the next life, and if that opinion turns out 
to be correct then good work here is likely 
to help me to do better there. 


David Warfield 


SHOULD busy myself in something, in 

an effort to forget ‘‘what some people 
would say,” for my last attempt to satisfy 
my conscience. If it be true that ‘‘con- 
science makes cowards of us all” then it 
must be satisfying, in this regard, to die a 
coward, 

On the other hand, there is some courage 
in answering one’s own conscience when 
“public opinion”’ disagrees! 


Henry A. Buchtel 


Governor of Colorado 


F I HAD but one week to live I would 
spend it precisely as I shall spend the 
week upon which we have just entered — 
that is, I would attend to every duty each 
day as I came to it. This will be a very 
busy week with me, as all weeks are, so I 
shall not have time to make a list of the 
things for you which I shall do. It goes 
without saying that I shall say my prayers 
each day, in harmony with habits which 
were formed when I was a boy. 


Andrew L. Harris 
Governor of Ohio 


DO not believe any one can foretell 

what he would do during the week 
preceding his death. He should live so 
that there would be no occasion for any 
change in any event. 


James K. Vardaman 
Governor of Mississippi 


F I HAD but one week yet to live, how 
would I spend it? My answer—in the 
service of my fellow-man. 


Clarence S. Darrow 


HAT he would do if he had but one 
week to live no one can tell. What 
he ought to do is easier. I should hope I 
would spend the last week of my life like 
any other week. One week is as large a 
fraction of eternity as a thousand years. 
Whether life is long or short, there is 
nothing to do but get the most you can 
out of it, the last week the same as the 
rest. 

I might possibly be able to crowd enough 
into the final spurt so as to wind up the 
week in three or four days 

But what is the use of talking about such 
a subject anyhow? 


John Kendrick Bangs 


F I HAD but one week yet to live, how 

would I spend it? 

It would all depend upon the state of 
my health. 

If I were ill I should probably spend it in 
bed reading the New York Evening Post, 
so that death would be welcome. 

If I were in my present very excellent 
condition I should probably not believe the 
end so near and would go on just as I am 
now doing, working hard, playing hard, 
and doubting somewhat if Heaven could 
be more beautiful than this world or hell 
fuller of interesting people. 


George Barr McCutcheon 


* I HAD but one week to live, how 
would I spend it? I have such an 
unholy horror of death that I can say, in 
perfect sincerity, that I should be com- 
pelled to spend that week in a madhouse. 
There is no sentiment in the situation as 
it appeals tome. I cannot even so much as 
imagine myself adhering to 
any set or prescribed pur- 
pose if I knew fully that I 
had but one week left of life. 
If there was one minute 
atom of hope that I might 
escape, I dare say I could 
be as bold as the murderer 
who expects the reprieve 
up to the time of the 
drop. But if there was no 
chance Well, I could 
not spend it in philoso- 
phizing. 
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piquancy and flavor — 
by adding . 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE ~ 


‘| An Ideal Sauce for Soups 

| Gravies, Stews, Fish, 

Cheese, Game and 
Salads. 


| Assists Digestion. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N. 


THE MONEY-MAKER 


Turn Dust Into Dolla: 


The above wagon will prove a mint to you, maki 
according to your hustling and business abilities. 
original ‘* DUSTLESS METHOD.”’ All others are 
Weare prosecuting infringers. Over four hundred 6 
the United States that are clearing handsome returns in 
profits under our patents. Only $2,000, and upwwat 
required to make you independent. The machine cl 
vates, disinfects carpets, rugs, furniture, pillows, 
tapestries, ceilings, walls, etc. Every germ on, in 
the carpets and furniture is exterminated. 

We also make a full line of STATIONARY Vacwi 
ing Plants for Residences, Apartments, Office Build 
pitals, Churches, Lodge and Club Buildings, Stores, | 
Hotels, Libraries, etc. Catalogues, Bulletins, etc., 
sent to those who mean business. 


Portable Cleaners Stationary Clez 


General Compressed Air & Vacuum Mach 
4485 Dept. *D” Olive Street, St. Louis, 


are more economical and pra i) 
than horses and wagons. Write me yc) 
requirements and let me tell you t 


practical experience of others has 
H, G. Hamilton, Treas., RAPID MOTOR V 


506 Ra: 
Ponti ; 


# I TEACH 


BY MAIL 


I won the World’s First Prize in Penman- 
ship. By my new system I can make a good 
penman of you by mail. I also teach Book- 
keeping and Shorthand. Am placing many of 
my students as instructors in commercial colleges. 
If you wish to become a better penman, write me. 

I will send you FREE one of my Favorite Pens and — 
a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. Inclose stamp. 


Cc. W. RANSOM 
3884 Euclid Avenue, KANSAS CITY, 


Days’ Free T. 


allowed on every bicycle 


We Ship on Approval 32°;" 


pay the freight. Wf you are not sat 
bicycle after using it ten days don't 


. Do 

Factory Prices tia 
pair of tires from azzyone at any P? 
| you receive our latest Art Cats 
grade bicycles and sundries an 
unheard of prices and marvelous i 
accent to write a 
It Only Costs everything will b 
FREE by return mail. You will get. 
uable information. DoNot Wait; wri! 
, Coaster Brakes, single wheels 
repairs and sundries at Aalf usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-55, 


¥ 
M 
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VASSAL 


| Needle-pointed steel pins that penetrate any 
fabric without tearing. 
The only pins that don’t come open in use. 
| Finish—Nickel Plate, Jet and Dull Black 
amel; 14K Rolled Gold and 14K Roman Plate. 
a Nickel, Jet, or Dull Black, 4 on card, 10 
, 


sents; 14K Gold Plate, 2 on card, 25 cents. 

| Your dealer will supply you. If he doesn’t keep 
jhem, the kind and size wanted will be sent by 
Jnail on the receipt of price and dealer’s name. 
Money back if you’re not satisfied. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Company 
‘128 Farrand Street Bloomfield, N. J. 


hs 


is Jizht, strong and com- 
tortable ; nouselessstraps 
or cords; made of the 
finest elastic webbing and 
woven button-hole strap- 
||ping. Concealed from 
view on the back of the 
suspender is the 

Double Crown Roller 
Its presence known only 
by the ease with which 
The Kady acijusts itself to 
every motion of the wear- 
er. The name The Kady 
is plainly stamped on the 
buckles. Forsale by lead- 
ing dealers everywhere. 

Every pair sold under 
a posilive guarantee. 

Ifyourdealerhasn’tthe | 
pattern you like, write us 
for booklet. Price 50¢ 
and 75c¢ a pair, postpaid. 
The Ohio Suspender Co. 

827 North Park St. 
Mansfield 


Sao 


e e 
e Minnow That Swims 
“live” bait that you can carry in your 
t:kle-box—the K & K Animated Minnow 


| 


\ jointed, artificial Minnow 
beautitul natural colors, 
‘wing the scale effect and representing the genuine 
ement of a live Minnow in casting, trolling or still 
. The greatest catcher made. 
i in ten styles and sold by the principal dealers; 
our dealer cannot supply you, we will send prepaid 
Greceipt of price. King of Casting Bait, $1.00; Min- 
, $1.00. New catalog free for the asking. 


K MFG. CO., 105 St. Clair St., TOLEDO, O. 
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Patented 
Aug. 5,1907. 


; Paris Summer Garters 


A handsome, clean and 
durable dress accessory for 

particular men. 
. PARIS GARTERS are on sale 
by all leading furnishers. If 
yours is out willsendeitherstyle 
for 25c mercerized or 50c silk 
and if they do not satisfy you 
ill refund purchase price. 


to Absorb 


Touch 
or ants Perspiration 


the Flesh 


Your money should earn six 
per annum. Please 
write for booklet ‘“S,” which 

Wi = tells all about the Certificates 
‘ eet issued by this bank. 


Y Fipey W 
FIRST TRUST aro SAVINGS. BANK : 
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MEMORIES OF AUTHORS | 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


splendor; and all sorts of knickknackery, 
such as young bachelors love to collect.’ 
Other persons, since dead, who knew him 
soon after his arrival in New York, in 
1852, have described him to me as a man 
of uncommonly attractive aspect, making 
mention of his athletic figure, genial face, 
fair complexion, pleasing smile, waving 
brown hair and winning demeanor. When 
I first met him a change had occurred, alike 
in his person and his circumstances. His 
countenance bore a slight trace of rough 
usage; his hair, close cropped, had begun 
to be a little thin: but his expressive gray- 
blue eyes were clear and brilliant; his 
laughter was bluff and breezy; his voice 
was strong and musical; his manner was 
gay; and he was a cheerful companion— 
making the most of To-day, and caring not 
at all for To-morrow. 

In a letter to me, -written in 1880, 
Aldrich, in his serio-comic way, mentions 
facts about O’Brien that help to make 
more distinct the image of his erratic 
personality and the story of his wayward 
career: 


I made O’Brien’s acquaintance in 
1853. He once told me he was gradu- 
ated from Dublin University, and that, 
on leaving college, he inherited from 
his father some $40,000, all of which 
he handsomely spent, in the course of 
two years, in London. 

The article (about O’Brien) I pre- 
pared for Harper’s Weekly, in 1862, 
was returned to me. I distinctly re- 
member my disgust. The manuscript, 
which lay in a drawer of my work- 
table for two or three years afterward, 
was either lost or destroyed at the 
time (1865) I moved to Boston. 

In the years 1858-1859 O’Brien and 
I were very intimate: we never let a 
day pass without meeting. I recollect 
that I treated this period in detail in 
the missing paper. I wish you had it, 
or that I could lay hold of the ghost of 
it in my memory. 

I inclose to you, as a curiosity, the 
first letter I ever received from 
O’Brien. It is the only instance I 
know of his signing himself “ Fitz- 
James de Courcy O’Brien.”’ You know 
he was ‘‘Baron Inchiquin,” or some- 
thing of the sort. I used to call him 
Baron Linchpin when we were merry. 

The merriest days depress me most 
when I look back to them—as com 
pensation, I can smile at the saddest. 
T half smile as I recall how hurt I was 
on an occasion when O’Brien borrowed 
$35 of me to pay a pressing bill, and, 
instead of paying the bill, gave a little 
dinner at Delmonico’s, to which he 
did not invite me! Arnold and Clapp 
were there, and perhaps you. J gave 
that dinner ! 

Did O’Brien ever finish a short 
serial story, The Red Petticoat, which 
he began in some New York news- 
paper? I read the opening chapters, 
in proof slips, but don’t remember that 
I ever saw any more of it. There was 
a fine description of ‘‘a run” on a 
shabby Bowery bank, in the first 
chapter. The picture of the grim, half- 
insane crowd hurling itself against the 
bank doors lingers in my memory as 
something wonderfully good. 


O’Brien was not the heir to a title, nor 
did he pretend to be. The clever, piquant, 
tart, and rather malicious writer, Charles 
F. Briggs, once prominent in New York 
journalism as ‘‘ Harry Franko,” originated 
and published the incorrect statement — 
which was accepted by Aldrich and by 
others—that O’Brien was a relative of 
Smith O’Brien, at one time conspicuous 
as an Irish ‘‘agitator,’’ and was heir to the 
title borne by Smith O’Brien’s brother, 
Lord Inchiquin. Fitz-James’ father was 
a lawyer: his mother’s maiden name was 
de Courcy. The story of The Scarlet 
Petticoat (not Red) was begun in a paper 
called Leslie’s Stars and Stripes, published, 
for a few months, in 1859, but it was not 
completed. Some of O’Brien’s writings 
have not been found. In 1881 I caused the 
publication of a volume of his works, con- 
taining forty-three poems and thirteen 
stories; and of his writings that I have 
collected, from various sources, for a com- 
panion volume, there are thirty pieces in 
prose and fifteen in verse, besides several 
plays and many interesting fragments — 


material enough to make a book of more 
than five hundred pages. 

O’Brien’s letter to Aldrich, who was then 
sub-editor of the New York Home Journal, 
is characteristic in its playful vein, and a 
part of it seems worthy of preservation: 


WAVERLY House, Mapison, N. J. 
Sept. (something or other), 
Dear Sir: Tuesday. 

I send you a poem. If I finish 
another before I go to bed to-night I 
will enclose it also. If you do not find 
it, conclude that it is not finished. 
The one I send you is a ballad, horrible 
and indigestible. 

Make such corrections as you think 
fit, preserving carefully, at the same 
time, the language, spelling, punctua- 
tion and arrangement of the verses. 
Anything else that you find “out of 
kilter’’ you can alter. 

Seriously, if you can improve, do it 
fearlessly. It is the Augur who speaks 
to Tarquin: ‘‘Cut boldly”; an auger 
who trusts that he does bore. 

Paradox as it may seem, ‘‘ the Fall” 
has already arisen. I saw her veil 
fluttering on the hills the other day, 
and some of the earliest and most ser- 
vile of the trees have already put on her 
livery. Come out and be presented. 

Yours sincerely, 

FiTz-JAMES DE COURCY O’BRIEN. 


O’Brien had a presentiment of his early 
and violent death. A letter to me, from 
the clever and kindly artist, Albert R. 
Waud, long since dead, who was in his 
company “‘at the front,’’ intimates this in 
words that make a significant picture: 


After O’Brien became Aid on Lan- 
der’s staff a feeling took possession of 
him that he would not long survive 
the commission; under its influence he 
became, at times, strangely softened. 
His buoyant epicureanism partly de- 
serted him. He showed greater con- 
sideration for others and was less 
convivial than was his wont. 

One night I rode with him to the 
camp of the First Massachusetts 
Battery, where the evening passed 
pleasantly with cigars and punch. 
Some one sang the song, from Don 
Cesar de Bazan, Then Let Me Like 
a Soldier Die. Next morning he 
started to join the General (Lander) 
at Harper’s Ferry. As we rode he kept 
repeating the words of the song; said 
he appreciated it the more as he hada 
presentiment that he should be shot 
before long. He would not be rallied 
out of it, but remarked that he was 
content; and, when we parted, said 
good-by as cheerfully as need be. 

IT heard afterward that medical 
incompetence had more to do with his 
death than the wound. 


There is a temptation, which must be 
resisted, to linger on the theme of days 
before Black Care had claimed acquaint- 
ance—of days.when Hope beckoned and 
Youth replied—and of vagrant comrades 
as heedless and merry as the white caps 
of the sea. Enough, however, has been 
said to indicate the character of a peculiar 
period of literary transition in the chief 
city of America—‘‘that unfriendly time” 
for letters, as the poet Stedman called it, 
who had dwelt in it and closely observed 
it—a period when the age of Annuals and 
Keepsakes and Friendship’s Offerings had 
not quite passed away, and when the epoch 
of free thinking and bold expression had 
not become entirely established. The 
propulsive influence of that period, greatly 
broadened and strengthened, are splendidly 
operative now, and the hard vicissitudes of 
such a career as that of O’Brien would 
be needless or impossible to-day. Poet, 
romancer, wanderer, soldier, he sang his 
song, he told his story, he met his fate like 
a brave man, giving his life for his adopted 
land, and dying—with much promise un- 
fulfilled—when only thirty-four years old. 
As I turn away from his grave I turn away, 
likewise, from the whole strange scene of 
vagrant literary life. The gipsy camp is 
broken. The music is hushed. The fires 
are put out. The gipsies are all gone. 
There is no Bohemia any more, nor ever 
will be, except in luxury’s lap or imagina- 
tion’s dream. 


Editor’s Note — This is the fifth of Mr. Winter’s 
articles reminiscent of famous persons. 
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——— SHIBBOLETH!! 


Webster says : Vhe Criterion of a 
party; that which distinguishes one 
party from another; some peculiarity 
in little things. 
The “Criterion” of Quality in Neckwear is 
Shibboleth Neckwear made of our Standard 
Barathea Silk. 
Its “peculiarity” —only neckwear in the 
world sold “direct from weaver to wearer.” 
‘The “Distinguishing” feature is the price. 
$2.00 the half dozen, postpaid 

Guaranteed 50c and 75¢ value, or money back. 
Pennsylvania.—Our new narrow reversible four-in- 
hand, 49 inches Jong by 1% inches wide, most suit- 
able for the proper style summer collar. 
Columbia.—Square end club tie, a tie to be knotted 
into a bow. (Mention collar size.) 

Both styles in black, white, brown, garnet, purple, 
navy. Choice of ties and colors to suit. 

Other shapes in black and white. 


SHIBBOLETH SILK €O., 463 Broadway, New York 
Send money-order, check or ti 
Write for Catalogue **( 


ent Stamps. 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free 
illustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells 
how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 
the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may 
be made yours—yours to boost vour salary, to 
increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 
— How to manage a business 
— How to sell goods 
— How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
—Hov to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle men Ret 
— How to get and holda position is 
—How to advertise a business — 
— How todevise officemethods 
Sending for this .cee book binds you to nothing, imyolves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
**Send on your 9,059-word Booklet."’ Send ‘to 


SYSTEM, Dept. 8-15, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Certificates of Deposit 
An ideal investment for 
savings or trust funds. Safe, | 
convenient, negotiable. Let 
us send you the book telling | 
about them. Write today. } 


Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Company 
1047 Calvert Building, Baltimore Ma. y 


Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Estb. 47 years. Box C, Washington, 
a D.C, Best references. | Careful 


work. Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. 
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The Author of 
The Shuttle 


URING the 

summer season 
Frances Hodgson 
Burnett lives very 
quietly at Port 
Washington, Long 
Island, in a large 
cottage which she 
shares with her son 
Vivian, who is the 
original of Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. 
Some of her friends 
say that one reason 
why it is her custom 
to go back to 
England before 
Christmas is to 
maintain her some- 
what remarkable 
record of having 
crossed the ocean 
twice every year for 
years. 

Commenting on 

this, as well as on ° 
her nationality, re- 
cently, Mrs. Bur- 
nett said: ‘‘ Because I am English by birth 
and American by sort of adoption, and 
because I have vibrated between the two 
continents for years, I have learned to be 
impersonal and unpartisan. I am merely 
an intensely interested person who formed 
the habit of crossing the ocean twice a 
year.” 
: There has been a somewhat interesting 
discussion of Mrs. Burnett’s nationality. 
She was born in- Manchester, England. 
When she was quite young her family came 
to the United States and went to live with 
one of her brothers, near Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. During those years the Burnetts 
suffered many hardships. Since’that time 
Mrs. Burnett has lived in many places. At 
different times she has owned half a dozen 
English homes. Sheownsafineold country 
seat in Kent. Here she has a beautiful 
garden. It was here that she planned 
her book, The Shuttle, the original title 
of which, by the way, was The Destinies 
of Bettina. 

Mrs. Burnett is a very slow and consci- 
entious worker. She writes all her stories 
out by long hand first. She has not yet 
fallen to the dictation habit. 


Firelight 


Summer and love and you, dear ; 

Summer and love and you! 
What would the warm skies do, dear, 

But for your eyes of blue? 
How are the roses red, dear, 

But for your parted lips? 
Does not the garden blossom 

At touch of your finger-tips? 
Is not the whole world gladder 

Just for a heart so true?— 
Summer and love and you, dear ; 

Summer and love and you! 


Nay, but the summer passes; 
See how the skies grow gray; 

See how the red rose petals 
Wither and fall away; 

There is our stricken garden, 
Barren in twig and bough: 

Where are the flowers hidden? 
Where is our gladness now? 


be ca ele TI shall tell you, dearest: 
Here in our solitude, 

"Here is the flowers’ Heaven, 
Here is our joy renewed ; 

Back in the ruined garden 
Only our sorrow lies— 

All of the stars are shining 
Still in your starry eyes ; 

So, though the distant world, dear, 
Sorrows the winter through, 

Here it is always summer: 
Summer and love and you! 


A Change of Raiment 


ARON NELSON, the owner of the 
Kansas City Star, came to Washington 
a time ago to attend a dinner. Next morn- 
ing he was observed looking at his trousers 
with curious regard in the lobby of the 
Willard Hotel. 
“What is it, Baron?” asked a friend. 
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O see the act-ive man, 
my chil 

guess what 
him wild? 


Can you not 


makes 


But t touch him ee my 


Is ciarsedl ait e-lec- 


tric- i-tee! 


‘“Why,’’ said Nelson, ‘‘I appear to have 
put on my dress trousers this morning. 
Wait a moment until I go up and change 
them.” 

He went back to his room. The friend 
waited. Presently the Baron came down. 
“Looks to me,” said the friend, ‘“‘as if you 
have on the same trousers you wore when 
you were down here before.” 

The Baron made an examination and 
exploded. After considerable difficulty it 
was learned he went to his room, took off 
the trousers, laid them on the bed and, at 
that exact moment, was called to the tele- 
phone. When he came from the ’phone he 
picked up the same trousers, put them on 
and came complacently downstairs. 


Close By 


NE evening, just before a performance 
in Boston, according to one of his 

acquaintances, Mansfield missed an essen- 
tially necessary member of his company: 
his valet. As a matter of fact, the valet 
was only just outside the actor’s dressing- 
room door; but the tragedian was used to 
promptness, and, when the man did not 
appear upon the ‘instant, he shouted: 

“Where is that blockhead of mine?” 

Immediately the door opened and the 
valet appeared, bowing respectfully. 

“T think you’ll find it on your shoulders, 
Mr. Mansfield,”’ he answered. 


Fame as She Is 


ENERAL HORACE PORTER was in 

rural Virginia the other day. He had 

to hire a ‘‘team”’ to be driven from one 

little town to another, and he chanced to be 

given a driver as black as the ace of clubs 
and as old as the surrounding hills. 

““What’s your name, Uncle?”’ asked the 
General. 

“Mah name’s Thomas Jefferson, suh,”’ 
was the answer. 

“Indeed ?’’ pursued the General, purely 
by way of making conversation. ‘That 
is a name that is pretty well-known in this 
country.” 

“Wal, suh,’”? answered the negro, “it 
sho’ ought to be: Ah’ve been drivin’ ober 
dis yer road ever since befo’ de war.” 


On the Line 


Bas is a business man and rarely 
gets home before six o’clock in the 
evening. One day last month, however, he 
finished his work earlier than he had 
expected and returned to the house. He 
had neglected to telephone his wife that 
he was coming and, on his arrival, found 
nobody but the new servant at home. 
“Maggie,” he said to that individual, 

after he had looked through the house in 
vain, ‘‘can you tell me of Mrs. Barton’s 
whereabouts?” 

Maggie shuffled and wiped her large 
hands nervously upon her apron. 

“Indeed, sir,’ she answered, ‘‘T’ m not 
by ca ‘means sure, but I think it’s in the 
was 


NS 


Prepared for the 
Worst 


OVERNOR 

John A. John- 
son, of Minnesota, 
who had many 
supporters for the 
Democratic nomi- 
nation for Presi- 
dent, was asked 
what his atti- 
tude on the matter 
was. 

“Why,” he said, 
“‘T can best explain 
my attitude by 
telling you about 
a man I knew out 
West who went to 
town one night and 
imbibed very freely 
at the various 
bars. 

“He was weav- 
ing an uncertain 
way homeward 
along the road 
when he almost 
ran into a large 
rattlesnake, that 
was coiled in the road and rattling omi- 
nously. He looked at the snake for a 
moment and then drew himself up as 
well as he could. ‘Tf you are going to 
strike, strike, drat ye,’ he said. ‘You will 
never find me better prepared.’”’ 


Biil 
(A Self-Adjusting Campaign Song for Both Parties) 


Oh, he’s big and broad and breezy! 
He’s the hero of the hour, 
And his look is large and easy 
As a man who knows his power. 
He is sensible and smiling, 
He is genuine all:through, 
And there is no false beguiling 
In his steadfast look at you. 
He’s as clear-eyed as the eagle and as fearless 
as the lion, 
And his name is Bill—Big Billy Taft!—or, 
maybe, Big Bill Bryan. 


Oh, he’s Bill! Big Billy! 
He’s our leader (willy-nilly) ; 
And we'll boost him up until he 
Sits upon the highest hill. 
Oh, his proper name is William, and his 
other name is Will, 
And he’s bownd to be our President, because 
he’s Bill. 


He is masterful and ready ; 
He’s the champion of right ; 
He’s the only heir of Teddy, 
And he’ll carry on the fight. 
He was made to lead the nation 
And to meet a people’s need; 
He was born to bring salvation 
From the grasping gods of Greed. 
And the day the good Lord made him all the 
angels looked and laughed! 
And his name is Big Bill Bryan! 
haps, it’s Big Bill Tajt. 


Oh, he’s Bill! Big Billy! 
He’s the mustard, he’s the chilli! 
Oh, perhaps our tongues are silly 
But our hearts are loyal still. 
Oh, his mother called him William, and his 
sweetheart called him Will, 
But he’s bound to be our President, because 
he’s Bill. 


Oh, he’s brainy and he’s brawny, 
And in him all hopes are met; 
And his hair is black and tawny, 
And his eyes are blue as jet. 
Oh, he’s wide and wise and wary, 
And a statesman to his toes, 
And he’s from Nebraska’s prairie, 
Where the broad Ohio flows ; 
And Lae ane is Bill and Billy, and he’s ours 
we are his 
And it’ 4 “Bill will be our President, no matter 
which he is. 


Oh, it’s Billy! Buxom Billy! 
What's the use to paint the lily?) 
e’s our candidate until he 
Sits upon the highest hill. 
And it’s some may call him William, and 
it’s some may call him Will, 
But he’s bound to be our President, because 
he’s Bill. —Edmund Vance Cooke. 


Or, per- 
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The first Derby made in America was 
C&K 


NAPP-FELT soft ha' 

are not likeanyothe 
in texture and are not 
tendedtobe. The deligl 
ful mellow ‘‘feel”’ 
characteristic of Kna 
Felt and cannot be i 
tated in any other 
fabric. 


Be 


The shapes are exclu 
C & K designs which : 


or back, or with a ral 
sweep at the side. 
careless grace of a_ 
handled Knapp-Felt 
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picturesque early falla 


Cronap dye which will 

fade nor change’ und 
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weather or climate, rail 
shine. 


The fall styles are on 


by the best hatters throu 
out the United States. 


Knapp-Felt DeLuxe hats, soft or derbi 
are Six Dollars. Knapp-Felts are 
Dollars — every where. ? 
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840 Broadway, New York 
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NUMBER 9009 


} , (Continued from Page 15) 


‘ear the wall, fifty feet from the line as it 
fassed. With a furtive movement, 9009 
4rew from him a piece of plug tobacco 
hich he had traded with another convict 
wa pair of hoarded shoe-laces. It lit on 
ae ground, twenty feet from Jennings, 
‘nseen of all. Then, very calmly, 9009 
epped out of the line and walked toward 
snnin, Immediately voices rose; from 


=e the line that day. He stood 


ne. He had been unable to get nearer 
van the twenty feet from Jennings. 

‘For this he was given the water-cure. 
ttered to a ring stapled in the stone wall 
/ the corridor leading to the dungeon, he 
ood before the captain of the yard, who 
ne upon his face the powerful stream 


a hose till he was half-drowned and 
Jilled to the marrow. 
Some time afterward he made another 
«tempt, a more serious one, but just as 
japid from the point of view of the prison 
dicers. Slipping out of the line as it left 
je foundry (it was the dusk of a winter’s 
4y) he crawled to the cook-house and 

«pped into the narrow space between that 
ad the laundry, near the niche where he 
jed to hide his knife at times of danger 
ym search. By the mouth of this narrow 
<t Jennings had to pass four times a day 
«his way to the jute-mill and back. 

‘But Jennings did not appear. He was 
(t at the head of a posse which, deceived, 
yrsued an unwitting tramp over the hills. 
a three days 9009 crouched foodless and 
selterless in his retreat while man-hunters 
mimed the hills for him on the outside; 
- Wilson, heading a search within the 


Is,found him. For his pains Wilson was 


ee almost to death before the guards 
iid part 9009’s iron fingers. 

For this 9009 was formally tried in the 
cirt of the district under the charge of 
aault to commit murder. The trial was 
ort. No. 9009 did not open his mouth 
ee, And he moved not a muscle when the 
jige sentenced him to ten additional years 
lithe penitentiary. 

He was placed in solitary confinement. 
The solitary cells were on the top floor of 
t» building to which the garroter had 
pinted, for the information of the mur- 
der, on 9009’s first day. This building 

s known about the prison as the ‘‘ Stone 
‘ilding,”’ probably from the massiveness 
dits walls. The solitary cells were in a 
eridor by themselves. The light was 
da there; it came from a single small 
widow high up in the wall. 

_They watched him, in his cage up there, 
ithe shadowy corridor; a guard stood all 
dy before his steel-barred door. By night 
hwasleftalone. Thecell was steel-walled, 

I-floored, steel-barred in front. It was 
s| feet long and five wide. The bunk took 
t feet and a half of the width; so there 
Ws left a space six feet long and two feet 
ala half wide in which 9009 could walk. 
Cee every two weeks his guard took him 
ito the corridor and let him exercise there. 
5 eyes dilated with the dim light. His 
hr had grown long, for they seldom sent 
tl prison barber to him, and the lines on 

ace had deepened to crevasses. 

Te Bent fitfully, as an animal sleeps in 
Pt y short snatches; he walked to 
al fro in the confined space; he mended 
hiclothes. And he planned. 

Merely to wait his chance, now, was not 
Slicient. To fulfill his Purpose he must 
tl out of the solitary cell. His knife lay in 
tl niche behind the water-pipe; he had 

pped it there when discovered by Wil- 

. For the fulfillment of his Purpose he 
mst have the knife; and to have the knife 
hinust get out of his cell. The rest would 

omparatively easy, for the building was 
Ni locked. It would take care and stealth, 
4 ireful avoidance of guard and trusty. 

le felt no hurry. The years of his new 
tence lay ahead of him; he took pleas- 

Ina contemplation of them stretching 

2 before him; it was as if eternity, 

denly, had been placed at the service of 
4 Purpose. Once only did he sicken with 
Matience and worry; this was when lipless 
Pion rumor told him that Jennings lay ill 

he hospital. Two weeks later, though, 
h¢eheard that the guard was back at 
duty in the jute-mill, and his bars 
ed out his relief in a rattle that rever- 
ted long in the dusky corridor. But 
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this had been a lesson; he saw the danger 
of procrastination and concentrated his 
mind on the problem of leaving his cell. 
And finally the solution came. 

He began to ask for needles often—as 
often as he dared, making the while a great 
show of repairing his garments. In this 
way, in a year, he collected ten needles. 

He took these ten needles and fitted 
them into the wooden stem of a brier pipe. 
He fitted them close together, like the 
teeth of a comb. They were hard; the 
made a diminutive saw; and they bit slach, 
With these needles he began to saw his bars. 

He sawed for a year, and had three bars 
nearly through; and then his cell was 
changed. 

His patience, now, had become some- 
thing fundamental within him, as granite 
is fundamental of the earth. He sat down 
and waited. They changed him again to 
another cell; and then to another. He 
spent nearly two years in different cells, 
and then, one morning, he found himself 
again in the cell where he had sawed. That 
night he tested the bars. They were as he 
had left them two years before. Three of 
them were severed but for a thread of steel; 
the guards had discovered nothing. He 
began purring at the fourth bar. 

He worked craftily, with stealth, at 
night, very slowly, for before him lay 
years, the eternity of time placed, by a 
trick of Fate, at the disposal of his Purpose; 
and it was silly to take chances. He 
worked in the shadows, crouched; rubbing 
evenly, quietly, but firmly; cutting bars of 
steel with needles. When he had done 
sawing each night he scattered with deep 
breaths the almost imperceptible little 
heap of steel-dust resulting, and smudged 
over the thin wound in the bar with a bit 
of moistened bread and lampblack. 

And then, suddenly, one day he received 
a letter. 

Two convicts, two new trusties whom 
9009 had never seen, were cleaning the 
corridor. The arm of one snapped abruptly 
and between the bars something that 
looked like a white butterfly fluttered in 
and lit upon the steel floor near 9009. He 
placed his foot upon it, and several minutes 
later picked it up. 

It was a letter and it was from Nell. It 
was from Nell. From Nell, the woman he 
had kept from his thoughts, the woman 
from whom, stubbornly, knowing life and 
her kind, he had refused to expect any- 
thing; and it was an extraordinary letter. 

For three years she had been working 
from the outside to help him. And now she 
had accomplished her purpose. 

In the passageway between the bakery 
and the laundry, the letter said, in an old 
drain-pipe, a rifle, a revolver and a rope 
lay cached for him. 

That night 9009 sawed with his needles 
through the last fibres of the four bars. 
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T WAS the dark hour before the dawn, 
black and still and very cold, when 
9009, slipping the last severed bar from its 
place and laying it noiselessly down, wig- 
gled out of his cell like a red-barred snake. 
A moment later he was outside the build- 
ing, shrinking, a shadow among shadows. 
He was in the upper yard. To his right 
was the Stone Building from which he had 
just emerged; to his left, across the yard, 
lay his old cell-house. Before him, a hun- 
dred feet away, opened the alleyway lead- 
ing to the lower yard, with its little garden, 
where were the warden’s office and the 
sleeping quarters of the guards. The left 
side of this alley was made by the second 
cell-house and the dining-hall; the right 
by the line of outhouses. These consisted 
of the laundry, the cook-house and bakery. 
Between them were narrow spaces, mere 
guts two feet wide. It was in the nearer 
of these that he had once hidden for three 
days; in the same one was the niche where 
his knife lay; and the farther one was now 
his goal. Between this and the point 
where now he stood was a stretch of the 
yard, a hundred feet of it, bluely aglare 
with the lights of the electric mast. 
Everything was very still where he stood, 
and very sombre. Behind him was a 
stretch of wall, and on it a muffled guard 
walked slowly, carrying his gun loosely in 
his right arm, like a hunter. In the centre 
of the yard, high on a slim mast, a clus- 
ter of arc-lights threw frozen blue rays 
wide into the sea of darkness below. They 
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Sox you cant 
kick out or / 
Kick about\ 


You will 

have no complaint 

to make about Everwear 

Sox, no matter how hard you 

are on sox, or how quickly 
you ‘‘kick out’’ a pair of 
the ordinary kind. 


Six pairs of Everwear Sox 
often last a year—and more 
—but they MUST and WILL 
last you six months. If a hole 
does appear in any pair we will 
give you a new pair free. 


We know that it will not be necessary for you 
to return a single pair; that they will not 
only give you better wear than any sox you 
ever put on your feet, but the most satis- 
factory wear—more comfort and a better fit. 
EVERWEAR SOX are made of the finest Egyptian cotton. 
They will not shrink, 
stretch or fade. 
Being knit entirely 
without a seam, 


there are no rough 
places to chafe the 
feet. Men’s Sox are 
made in light and me- 
dium weight. Colors: 
black, black with white feet, 
blue, steel gray, and light and 
dark tan. Ladies’ hose in black, black 
with white feet, and tan. In boxes of six 
pairs—$2.00, one size in a box, assorted colors if desired. 
Men’s silk lisle hose, Summer and Fall weights. Colors: 
black, blue, light and dark pray, tan and champagne, 
Ladies’ silk lisle hose in black and tan, $3.00 per 
box of six pairs, covered by the same_ positive 
guarantee. Ask your dealer for them today. Re- 
member the name—EVERWEAR. If he doesn’t 
handle them send us his name, with the price, 
stating the color and size desired and we will 
ship them postage paid. 
Send for our interesting free booklet “An 
EVERWEAR Yarn.” 


Everwear Hosiery Co. 
Dept. 11 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


“The Hose with 
the Real 


Guarantee” 


A new pair for each pair 
that does not wear six months 


You'll never buy your clothes any other 
way if you once have them made to 
your individual order through 
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Siraues Brothers’ a 


National ‘Tailoring Service 
(5,000 local representatives and branch stores throughout the U. S.) 
Our clothes give you lasting satisfaction. They 
are the product of the country’s most skilled 
designers and master tailors. No matter where 
you live, you can have one of our experienced 
dealers take your measurements and secure all 
the benefits of this modern method of tailoring. 
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New fall woolens are now 
on display 


in the stores of our authorized dealers. 
contributed their best to our magnificent collection of almost 500 fabrics. 
The colorings for this fall are a decided departure from previous seasons. 


The world’s greatest mills have 


We show the most advanced shades and designs. 
at the great values we offer for 


Guaranteed Suits and Overcoats at $20 to $40 


Unless you see our line and fashion portfolio, full of new style ideas, you’ll 
not be familiar with what is best in clothes for this fall. It’s a simple matter 
to order from us. Make your selection, choose your style of garment, and 
our dealer will skillfully measure you. Ina few days the tasteful, well finished, 
perfect fitting clothes will be delivered to you. 
Write for the name of our nearest dealer and a free copy of our new fashion 
magazine No.1, entitled “A Sure Winner,” giving authentic information 
on correct attire for fall, which also contains valuable election statistics. 


Youw’ll be surprised 
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through 
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revealed harshly everything they touched: 
the beaten path in the yard, the stones of 
the high granite wall, the guard, his rifle- 
barrel gleaming cold, the Stone Building, 
hard and high, the cell-house, black- 
patched with barred windows, the cluster 
of outhouses before him, and especially, 
with a frigid intensity, an uncompromising 
malevolence, the stretch of beaten ground 
between him and his goal. 

He stood in the narrow gutter of shadow 
along the base of the fagade of the Stone 
Building, and he stared at the guard on 
the wall with dilated eyes used to searching 
darkness. The man was coming from the 
far extremity of his beat toward 9009, 
pacing slowly, his rifle loose in hand; he 
paused to readjust the muffler around his 
neck, and then, abruptly, his head snapped 
forward and his rifle rose in his hand. 

It may have been the pillar of shade, the 
blacker shadow in the black shadows which 
had not been there before—for peering 
straight toward the place, the guard be- 
came very tense; in the glare 9009 could 
see his features tighten, his left arm crook. 
The rifle was still going up; it stopped half- 
way between hip and shoulder; the two 
men stood still as graven images—the 
guard, a sharp figure in the blue-white 
light, bent, taut, watching; the barred con- 
vict in the shadow, crouching, motionless, 
his eyes peering without lid movement, 
like the pitiless eyes of a snake. 

And then the guard relaxed; he dropped 
back his rifle to the old loose carriage and 
resumed his walk. No. 9009, immobile, un- 
blinking, watched him approach the end of 
his beat and then, pivoting, start for the 
other end, his back turned; instantly he 
slid out into the luminous space. 

He ran, swiftly and silently, on the balls 
of his feet, his arms half-doubled, his chin 
thrown upon his humped right shoulder, 
looking backward all the time at the guard 
upon the wall, pacing along with his back 
still turned. -He covered forty feet—and 
the guard still walked; fifty, sixty—the 
guard was slowing up; seventy feet—the 
guard paused. There in the middle of the 
walk something, perhaps some cold pre- 
monition, had arrested him. His gun 
flashed; he was turning. Throwing his 
eyes forward, 9009 leaped in great bounds; 
the shadow of the dining-hall, sharp as the 
tape at the end of a race, cut the ground 
ten feet ahead. He gave a last look back- 
ward; the guard whipped around; 9009 
plunged head first, like a frog, and sprawled 
upon his belly within the darkness, which 
immediately closed about him like water. 

He lay as he had fallen, awaiting the 
shock of the bullet, the roar of the guard’s 
rifle. But he did not move. He could not 
believe that he had not been seen. A mo- 
ment passed. A desire to draw up his legs 
possessed him; he knew that they must be 
out, distinct, in the light. But he did not 
move. He lay like a stone. 

A minute passed—a century. But there 
was no shock of bullet, no roar of rifle. 
Finally, he turned his head. 

He turned it slowly, smoothly, until he 
could look at right angles to his body, then 
with infinite precautions, in imperceptible 
progressions, he bent it till the line of 
vision had passed his shoulder. But still 
he could see nothing. Something opaque 
and enormous barred his view; an immense 
pillar. It was barred. It was his arm. 

He moved the arm in toward his side 
with the same smooth stealthiness—and he 
could see across the lit earth of the yard, 
clear to the wall. But he could not see the 
top of the wall. Again he began a cautious 
movement. He raised his head, from the 
neck, with no body change, as though he 
were a contortionist; the muscles of his 
throat cracked with the-effort. 

And then he saw. The guard was pacing 
back along the beat, his gun loose in hand, 
his back turned. 

No. 9009 now crawled on his belly, like a 
red-ringed snake, into the alleyway. 

He crawled by the narrow gut where his 
knife had lain hidden for more than three 
years, and went on, writhing, to the second, 
between the cook-house and the bakery. 
Crouching at the entrance of this, he looked 
back. He could not see the guard, and he 
must be invisible to the guard. He rose 
and went in between the two buildings, 
squeezing edgewise, his right hand ahead, 
feeling the wall, until it came against the 
broken drain-pipe. He dropped his hand 
into the pipe—and the cold muzzle of a 
rifle, there between his fingers, thrilled him 
to the marrow. 

He stood there, his hand in the pipe, his 
fingers about the cold muzzle, long; then 
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with a jerk drew up the rifle. It fell across 
his outstretched arms, and he held it thus 
a moment, as a mother holds her child, his 
eyes examining it swiftly, passing with 
satisfaction over the thin, short barrel, the 
massive breech-lock, the stock, heavy with 
stored death. The magazine was full, a 
cartridge was in the breech—he knew that 
those who had climbed the wall and hidden 
it had been negligent of no such details. 
He took up the weapon in his hands now, 
right hand about small of stock, left hand 
a sliding crotch about the barrel—and, 
suddenly, he snapped up to his full height. 

A terrific feeling of Power had risen 
through him. Once, in this prison, he had 
been a man intent on obedience; months 
had changed him to a sullen, suspicious 
convict; years had made of him a crouch- 
ing, stalking beast; and now, at the touch 
of this rifle, he sprang up a monster. His 
muscles were of steel, his nerves were of 
iron; he was sure of himself, absolutely 
sure. He felt that he could kill, that no 
one, not God Himself, could keep him from 
killing. He could kill when he pleased. 
He could not miss, of that he was incredibly 
sure; in his arms, already, in his arms, in 
his eye, in his trigger-finger—he had the 
feel of the coming kills. 

He groped again into the pipe; his hands 
found three things: first, a rope, coiled, at 
one end of which dangled a grappling hook; 
then a revolver, then a box of ammunition. 
He coiled the rope about his waist. The 
revolver was a long, heavy, single-action 
six-shooter, of the pattern he had always 
preferred. He tucked it in beneath his 
waist-band. ‘The cartridges he dropped 
loose into one of his pockets. Then he 
stood erect in the alley, close to the wall 
of the cook-house. 

Dawn was coming in the east, a sullen 
dawn. It colored lightly the scale-tips of a 
mackerel sky and then, with weird swift- 
ness, painted perpendicularly three great 
red bars across the murky horizon. No. 
9009, standing in the shadowy alley, saw 
the three red bars; he knew that in half 
an hour the day-guards would be up, that 
in half an hour the whole prison would 
be rising—and a sudden temptation con- 
vulsed him. 

He saw the guard, alone, upon the wall; 
an impulse told him to shoot, rush to the 
wall, climb, jump, rush to freedom, now, 
on the instant, using the moment’s oppor- 
tunity. His heart stabbed him with a 


palpitation, his blood leaped through his | 


veins—and the stock of his rifle sprang to 
his shoulder. 

He stood thus, a long minute, the stock 
smooth against his cheek, peering, through 
the crotch of the back-sight, at the white 
bead held immobile against the dark loom 
of the guard’s breast, his finger, twitching, 
crooked about the trigger, while he fought 
the fight. Finally, with a release of pent-up 
breath, he lowered the gun. The tempta- 
tion was gone; his Purpose had won; again 
it was with him, grim, inflexible. 

He crept into the narrow gut between 
the laundry and the cook-house, and in 
the niche behind the water-pipe found his 
file-knife where he had laid it two years 
before. The blade was rusty now and dulled 
with cakes of rust; the point was gone and 
was like a knob; but the thing still was 
hard and thick and heavy; its well- 
balanced weight was still a joy in the hand. 
He slipped it under his waist-band, by the 
revolver—and immediately, like a memory 
of old times, almost sweet, he felt the rasp 
of it upon his skin, the rasp that once had 
been a promise, the promise now so near 
fulfillment. He crept back farther into the 
narrow passage, and waited there, patient, 
alone with his Purpose. 

The whole heavens were red now, deep 
red, like congealing blood. A cold light 
spread along the ground, sweeping, swift, 
silent. In the blackness of the gut, 9009 
listened. He caught the vague stir of 
awakening men in the cell-house. 
stir grew, became detached and distinct 
noises. Doors rang,a tread of feet sounded, 
footsteps came down the alley; two trusties 
passed, paused in front of the cook-house, 
coughing shiveringly, then entered. He 
heard the rasp of a match, a clang of stove- 
lids, and then voices, muffled, within. In 
a few minutes the day-guards would be 
dressed. The mackerel sky above settled 
to a cold drab; 9009 stepped out silently 
into the alleyway. 

He stood there a moment, erect and 
motionless; then his rifle leaped to his 
shoulder, bellowed, and the blue-clad 
guard upon the wall toppled over, hung on 
the edge an instant, and slid along the 
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Motorists who have TRIED Michelins and other | 
tires use Michelins. If YOU have never tried | 
Michelins consider THE EVIDENCE, compare | 
our specific proof with mere generalizations, | 
with mere CLAIMS, and YOU will use Michelins. — 


Michelin made the first successful automobile tire in 1905. 
Since then to September last we have made 1,180,830 tires 
or enough to equip 295,000 motor cars. Since ’95 we have | 
manufactured tires and tubes exclusively. Our great volume — 
of business, many times that of others, shows that car own 
_use Michelins year after year, and continue to use them be: 
it pays. Europe is much older in motoring than this coun 
European motorists have been trying out tires for some yea 
longer than you have. More than half the cars in all Europe ai 
equipped with Michelins. France is the oldest motoring country 
Europe. In France the use of Michelins is almost universal. Tires can 
be purchased in France cheaper than Michelins— yet the careful, thrifty | 
uses Michelins because his longer experience has taught him that it pays. ] 
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Do you know that manufacturers who use cheaper tires for their regular equipment pay more for — | 
Michelins to use in the world’s big contests? Do you know why? Because Michelin tires have been 
on all the winning cars in all the world’s great motoring events, not only this year, but every year, 
ever since motor racing began. These manufacturers know that Michelins will give their cara better 
chance of winning—that Michelins stand the strain far better than any others—give the greatest assur- 
ance against delay from tire trouble and thus permit the car to show its real value. Michelins dostand 
the strain—a far greater one than you will ever give them—and that is why Michelins always win. 
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Vacuum House-Cleaning with Aero outfits is a business with larg 
profits, practically without competition. Aero systems clean by suc- 
tion, without raising dust or disturbing furniture. One man writes, 
“We start in with almost $1,000 worth of orders ahead ;” another, “} i 
earnings average $40 a day.’? From $3,000 to $5,000 per year is the 
average. Tremendous field cleaning churches, office buildings, = 
ments, residences, club rooms, halls, stores, theatres, etc. Removes 
dust and dirt from floors, walls, rugs, curtains, bedding, etc., by suction, 
drawing it through hose into tank. Requires investment $1,500 to. 
¢2,700. Small operating expense—tangible assets. Singularly free | 
from risk; large profits. Write today for booklet, “Turning Dust Into | 
Money,” and investigate this exceptional chance to establish a per- 
manent, all year ’round business that yields large profits from small | 
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systems. Every patentable feature protected by patents, 
We Lead the World in Installation of Stationary 
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500 Pay Cent Profit 


In the Water Business 


You can make and sell pure, aerated, distilled water at 500% 
profit. You can produce it cheaply enough to beat all com- 
petition and make a handsome profit with a 


Wagner Automatic Water Still 


Works for you day and night. Requires no attention. 
In many cities distilled water sells at 15 to 35 cents per gallon. 
At 10 cents per gallon, you make 500% profit and largest 
still can produce $670 per month net profit. 
Invest as much or as little as you please, Eight sizes of stills, 
from $31 to $469, including complete equipment ready to be- 
gin making money. 
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Write for booklet on water, giving easy tests for 
impurities in water and showing facts about this 
business proving the profits. Write today. 
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Why not go into this business yo 
is the most practical and popula 

game in existence. It will make big mo 
town. These alleys pay from $25.00 to 

per week. This is no gambling device, but 
bowling game for amusement and physical ex 
ally patronized by the best people of both sexes. 
stalled, conveniently portable. No pin boy needed. 
are nearly all profit. Nearly 4,000 sold to date. We | 
ments and our catalog is free. 


Write for catalog. AMERICAN BOX BALL COMP: : 
PATENTEES, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


stones to a huddle in the 


d 9009 stepped out full into the yard, 
¢ p unt and terrible. He walked 
gwly, on the balls of his feet, his body 
slined forward from the waist, his chin, 
wwoting upon his neck, thrusting itself out 

pine ht, to the left, as he strode; and 
right hand he held his rifle loosely, like 


everberation of the shot was still 
from building to building, and 
with the echo of a shout which had 
_ A shrill whistling now arose, 
‘ into theair. A white-faced trusty 
i; out of the cook-house; another. Ne. 
‘kept on, going down the middle of the 
, slowly, looking to right and to left. 
isty showed his head at the door of the 
‘-house. No. 9009 shot him, wantonly, 
vefully, full in the face—a long shot, but 
could not miss, he felt he could not miss, 


yver miss. A flick of dust sprang from the- 


ound at his feet, over his head a brief 
sarl passed, almost simultaneously the 
ks of two rifles rang heavy between the 
ills; he grinned and pumped a new 
‘ttridge into the breech of his gun. 
And then he began to run; going low, 
made for the Stone Building. The 
les eracked again; bullets struck to his 
wht and to his left. He reached the end 
«the Stone Building, halted, gave a swift 
dk, then sprang forward toward the wall 
jth a great, self-announcing yell. He 
ached the wall, shot along it like a rabbit, 
ten, when he was out of sight of the men 
gove, quietly slipped back into the 
sidow of the Stone Building. A laugh 
«ft his face as he saw the guards upon 
2 wall, backs toward him, peering still in 
2 direction from which he had doubled. 
ten, in successive furtive rushes, he slid 
ek into the alley, and crouched in the 
row gut between the cook-house and 
, waiting. 
He had accomplished three things by 
3se movements. By shooting the guard 
ton the wall he had aroused the whole 
qson, including all the other guards; by 
{feigned rush to the wall he had deter- 
tned just to what point these awakened 
gards would throw themselves in the “irst 
ipulse of the alarm; by his circuitous 
«ubling-back he now stood where they 
ust all pass. 
In Bite of his running he was breathing 
siadily; his muscles were like steel, and 
I was absolutely sure of himself, of his 
ywer to kill. He laid down his rifle nd 
éw his revolver. He waited there, all 
@me with his Purpose, peering out of the 
tek gut. The whole prison, now, was 
tzzing about him like a beehive. Shouts 
‘sinded, gruff, like orders. A guard passed 
t on the run, his face very red; two more, 
|tting on their coats as they ran; a whole 
up of five. He still waited. There was 
interval of silence; again the drum of 
proaching feet. He peered—and then he 
{ded out into the centre of the alley and 
fred Jennings. 
he guard stopped in the middle of a 
©p, and the two men stood there alone 
ithe deserted alley, in the wan light of 
bring, facing each other, looking into 
ch other’s eyes. 
The guard was half-dressed, his shirt 
‘en on his hairy chest, his suspenders 
Inging behind. His eyes narrowed, then 
‘dened; a flicker of light for an instant 
‘rang into them, then died at once, leaving 
‘em as of old—lidless, opaque, white- 
fay; and his sallow face showed no emo- 
im, though slowly, like an invisible blush, 
‘lullthreatroseinit. No. 9009, red-barred, 
od with coarse-shod feet close together, 
Inding slightly forward from the waist, 
4s revolver at the end of his arm, held 
crooked elbow close to his ribs; and in 
3 face, gray with the prison pallor, his 
YO eyes glowed like fires at the bottom 
(two caves. 
They stood thus, it seemed long, mo- 
Ynless. Then the guard straightened his 
fouldersand he half-smiled. Immediately 
: Was very serious again; and then he 


{0 
“Put down that gun!” he said calmly, 
‘enly, 


The upper lip of 9009 raised like a 
eatre-curtain and showed his teeth. It 


‘me over his eyes. 

But 9009 was not listening; he was ab- 

fed in another problem. He had been 

ying to decide how he would kill Jen- 
ngs. His first impulse had been to shoot 
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him through the heart. Then he had 
wanted to put out with bullets the white- 

ay eyes. Then he had almost made up 

is mind to shoot him low in the body, so 
that he would die slowly and in great pain. 
But as he stood there, frigid, gun in hand, 
a profound dissatisfaction of these methods 
had filled his being. Somehow, none fitted; 
all of them—they were discordant with a 
dream he had dreamed. 

““Put down that gun!” said Jennings, for 
the third time. 

And then 9009 knew. 

He stooped, laid down the revolver upon 
the ground, and snatched at his waist-band. 
He rose, to a crouch, to full height, and his 
right arm, unfolding, continued the up- 
ward movement. He stood thus a mo- 
ment, motionless, straight, shoulders back, 
head back, right hand high in air. Then 
Jennings, bending, rushed forward, and 
9009 sprang upon him. 

He sprang high, leap-frog fashion; his 
left hand snapped down Jennings’ lowered 
head with a jerk, and then the other hand, 
still high in air, whistled down. It sank 
into the guard’s back. It rose, fell, rose, 
fell, rose and fell, rose and fell, rose and 
fell in a rapid crescendo of pumping move- 
ments, crunching into the heap beneath long 
after it had become limp. 

Then 9009, springing lithely to his feet, 
flung the file-knife from him in a wide ges- 
ture, and, picking up his rifle, strode for the 


wall: (TO BE CONCLUDED) 


BIG KELLY 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


“What’s wrong with them Fift’ Avenue 
joints? Money! Th’ folks who used to 
live there had so much of th’ spinach it 
didn’t leave ’em room for work. Their 
dough beat ’em out of their jobs. Now, 
idle people always fight. An’ to fight, that 
is to really go to th’ mat for fair, is to be 
unhappy. An’ unhappy people are always 
breakin’ camp. They figger that some- 
where, somehow, they ought to find peace, 
forgettin’ they take their war with ’em, 
along with th’ balance of th’ baggage. 

“Timmy, listen: No rich man, asarule, 
ever has a friend or isa friend. A rich man 
is so much like a fat hog that he’s seldom 
any good until he’s dead. That goes also 
for a rich woman. No rich man an’ rich 
woman ever loved each other. As for a 
poor man marryin’ a rich woman, he 
might as well catch on as valet or butler or 
footman somewhere, an’ let it go at that. 
It’s bad enough when a poor woman 
marries a rich man. Almost th’ one mar- 
ried chance of happiness is when they’re 
both poor. Then they have to depend on 
each other; an’ it’s only when people de- 
pend on each other they love each other. 

“Did you ever see some strappin’ young 
party, way up ag’inst th’ sky-line on an 
iron buildin’, workin’ away with one of 
them rivetin’ ‘guns’ that sounds like some 
iron woodpecker? Well, somewhere be- 
tween th’ two rivers there’s a girl he’s 
married to, who’s puttin’ in her time doin’ 
a two-step ’round a cook stove, fryin’ round 
steak an’ onions for him an’ keepin’ their 
kids from divin’ off th’ fire-escape. Them 
two people are th’ happiest in th’ world. 
They don’t know it, but they are. Give 
’em a million dollars, an’ you’d spoil th’ 
picture. They’d get a divorce; you’d put 
that household on th’ toboggan.” 

“All th’ same, Kell,” interjected old 
Timmy, ‘‘I’ve seen poor folks scrap.”’ 

“For that matter, Timmy,” assented 
Big Kelly tolerantly, ‘‘all married people 
scrap—a little. But them’s for th’ most 
part only love spats, when they’re poor. 
Th’ lady begins ’em; she thinks she’ll 
just about try hubby out, an’ see can he 
go some. Th’ only risk is him bein’ weak 
enough to let her win. No, she don’t want 
to win; victory scares wifey to death. 
What she’s after is a protector, an’, if 
hubby lets her put him on th’ floor for th’ 
count, she don’t know where she’s at. 
She’s dead sure she’s no good; an’, if 
hubby’s a quitter, she’s left all in th’ air. 
Havin’ floored him, so to speak, she thinks 
to herself: ‘This thing protect me? Why, 
I can lick him myself!’ After that hubby 
might better keep close tabs on wifey, or 
some bright mornin’ he’!! call th’ fam’ly roll 
an’ she won’t answer. No; takea boy an’ 
a girl, both square, both poor—so they’ll 
need each other—an’ so he’s got her 
shaded a little should it come to th’ gloves, 
and two bugs in a rug won’t have anything 
on them.” 


BHe ; about this won- 
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nternational Shakespeare 


Midsummer Offer to “Post” Readers 


If you will fill out carefully and return promptly the coupon in the corner of this 
advertisement, we shall be glad to send you the complete set of the International 


Shakespeare, carriage prepaid, for your examination. 


We allow ample time for inspection. 
possession of the books. 


We ask for no money now. 


: If you are satisfied, you send $1 and retain 
[he balance may be paid at the rate of $2 per month, 


No deposit is required ; and if the books do not satisfy you they may be returned 
You incur absolutely no risk or liability. 


at our expense. 


The Standard Library Editi 


You have always wanted a good set of Shakespeare. 


$100 
puts this 
set among 
your books 


There is no reason for buying 


an edition that is incomplete, poorly printed, and filled with errors. The International is 


worth half-a-dozen ordinary editions. 


The thirteen volumes (with Index) are7%x5% 


inches in size—convenient to hold in the hand, and contain on an average three plays 
each; they include a total of 7,000 pages, illustrated by 4o full-page color plates and 
scores of wood-cuts in the text. They are substantially and elegantly bound in art-cloth 


or half-leather, with full gold stamping. 


{ _ The International is printed from the plates 
used in our well-known Booklovers edition; 


hence it is based on the authoritative 


Cambridge text and has the following unique and extremely valuable features : 


Topical Index: By means of which the reader can 
find any desired passage in the plays and poems. 
Critical Comments explaining the plays and char- 
acters, selected from the writings of eminent 
Shakesperian scholars. 

Glossaries following each Play, so that you do 
not have to turn to a separate volume to find the 
meaning of every obscure word. 

TwoSetsof Notes: Explanatory notes forthe general 


reader and critical notes for the student or scholar. 
Arguments giving a full story of each play in in- 
teresting, readable prose. 

Study Methods, consisting of study questions and 
suggestions,—the idea being to furnish a com- 
plete college course of Shakesperian study. 

Life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with 
critical essays by Bagehot, Stephen and other 
distinguished Shakesperian scholars and critics. 


Low Prices for Mail-Order Buyers 


Owing to the reduced cost of manufacture, we are able to supply the International at a 


lower price than the Booklovers. The subscrip- 
tion prices quoted on this edition are $36and $44 
respectively, according to the binding. Under 
the present mail-order offer to ‘‘ Post”’ readers, 
we are placing the.cloth binding at $17.50 and 
the half-leather at $22.50. The low prices and 
easy termsare more eloquent than anything we 
might say. This wz/l be the only appearance of 
this announcement during the present season. 


The University Society “° Now Your” 


Let Us Send You '*:“iei%2: 


derfully compact, convenient, clean, com- 
mon-sense contrivance for drying clothes. 


pRYER 


SHORT STORIES — Ic. to 5c. a word. 
sell stories, plays, and book Manuscripts, 
on commission; we criticize and revise them 
and tell you where to sell them, Story- 


COUPON 
The University Society, New York 
You may send, prepaid, for my examination, a set of the 
International Shakespeare in the half-leather style at your 
mail-orderprice of $22.50. If the booksare satisfactory, I shall 
pay you $1.00 within five days after their receipt, and $2.00 
each month thereafter until the full amount ispaid. Iftheyare 
not, I shall notify you and hold them subject to your order. 


DN AMRG erate sseiuse ss os none SogapeeSronesanudeonecaesaiantascsycsdcdpedoas 


CNEL e STE we le Sp Se ene aa = 
(Change if cloth is desired.) S. E. 


sip mete 


st, Cleanest 


Way to Dry Clothes 


Put up or taken down with ease in a 
minute—leaves the lawn clear of un- 
sightly posts and ropes. Holds as 
much as 150 feet of line — keeps clothes 
out of dirt, and dries them quickly. 
Revolves, so line comes to you, saving 
steps and reaching. Costs very little— 
saves half the work and time of hanging 
out the wash. Be sure to write today 
for folder S, that tells all about it. 


HILL DRYER CO., 366 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


Sold by hardware and housefurnishing stores 
everywhere 


Writing and Journalism taught by mail. 
Send for free booklet, ‘‘Writing for Profit ’’; 


tells how. The National Press Association, 


67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind 
B ADC iE. BANNERS, BUTTONS, 
9 UNIFORMS, FLAGS. 


The Pettibone Bros. Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept.0. 


MO 


WRITING 


WEDDING 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 

Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 

Saeko 100 50c;with case 75c. Souvenirpost card: 
Visiting Cards v4 monogram stationery. Write for samples. 

THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 S. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 


RETURNED 
Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 


Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


a 


Cleanness—Harmony 


That's what you secure when you decorate the walls of 
your home with Alabastine. 
to apply—and an Alabastined wall is always sweet, 
pure and very beautiful. 


It’s inexpensive and easy 


Alabastine 


The Sanitary Wall Coating 


comes in many soft, velvety tints and white and is for 
sale everywhere. 
our very interesting book, full of useful information, and 
showing actual samples of the dainty Alabastine tints. 


, 907 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dept. H, 105 Water Street, New York City 


The Alabastine Co. 


Send a 2-cent U.S. postage stamp for 
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Georgia School of Technology 


An engineering institute of the high- 
est rank in the heart of 
the progressive South. 
Advanced courses in 
Mechanical, Electrical, 
Textile and Civil Engi- 
neering, Engineering 
Chemistry, Chemistry 
and Architecture. 
Extensive and new 
equipment of Shop, 
Mill, Laboratories, etc. 
The demand for the 
School’s graduates is 
much greater than the 
supply. Dormitories. 
Cost reasonable. 
Climate unsurpassed. 


For illustrated catalog, address 
K. G. Matheson, A.M., LL.D., President, Atlanta, Ga. 


South Carolina 
Military Academy 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 


One of the oldest and best known military schools in 
the South, with a course of studies as varied and as 
broad as any college. Unexcelled in its military 
training and scholastic work. Diplomas admit to 
post-graduate courses at the greater universities. 
Graduates are qualified for admission to the United 
States Army. A commodious and finely equipped 
gymnasium recently constructed. For illustrated 
catalogue of this famous military school, address 


The Superintendent. 


ITHACA HIGH SCHOOL 


A Fitting School for Any College and for Business 
Has the distinction of having prepared nearly 1000 students 
for various colleges. Thoroughly equipped libraries, 
laboratories, etc. 4-year courses in science, mathematics, 

languages, history, literature, business. Secures all regents 
credentials. Gymnasium. 7-acre athletic field. Enter 
any time. Tuition $100. For Catalogue, address 
F.D. BOYNTON, D. Pd., Superintendent, 
= 220 N. Cayuga Street, Ithaca, 
New York 


gham School 


Orange County, near 


Mebane, North Carolina 

‘ Established 1793. 
A busy and lovable home for 
boys, on Southern Railway, in 
the country. A location 
famous for safety, health and 
beauty. Strong graduate fac- 


ulty of Christian men, giv- 


ing constant and individual 

attention. Military discipline, 

firm yet affectionate. Outdoor 

life, with Tennis and other 

healthful sports. Hazing ab- 

horred. Bible, Physical Culture 

and fine Penmanship specialties, 

Wull Classical, Commercial, Scientific and Music 
Courses. Small classes. Terms reasonable. 

For illustrated catalogue, address, 
PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, B. L., Principal, Box 5. 


The Temple University “iimiacks® 


Normal School of Physical Training. A thorough 
course for young men and women in scientific phys- 
ical training, Prepares them to teach and con- 
duct classes in this subject. Well equipped gym- 
nasium where practical work is conducted under 
best instructors, Day and evening classes. Good 
boarding places obtained for out-of-town students. 
53 other courses. For catalogue address Dept. C. 


Russell H. Conwell, President 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


227 G Street N.W., Washington, D, C. 
Offers a theoretical and practical course in ELEC- 
TRICITY, complete in one year, Students actually 
construct Dynamos, Motors, etc. Graduates hold good 
positions in electrical industries. 16th year opens 
September 23. Send for Catalog. 
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HUMAN NATURE IN SELLING GOODS | == 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


symptoms and treatment, and that an old 
practitioner diagnoses and handles them at 
sight. 

x young man was sent out ahead of a 
circus to redeem ticket-orders given for 
window advertising. When he came to a 
store where a circus poster had hung, but 
been torn down, he had to get possession of 
the order without giving tickets—to fight 
for it, if necessary. These cases worried 
him until he worked out a system for 
handling them. Walking in, he smiled as 
though everything were normal, and asked 
for the storekeeper’s circus order. The 
latter smiled, and handed it over. Then 
the circus man tore a hole in the order and 
said, ‘‘No good.’’ Then the storekeeper 
frowned, doubled up his fists and sent a boy 
for a policeman. People gathered. The 
front door was locked and it looked as 
though the circus man might be mobbed. 
Local newspapers usually had an account 
next day headed, ‘“‘ Mob Threatens Circus 
Man.” But the policeman came, read the 
torn order showing the circus man to be 
within contract rights, and said laconically 
to the storekeeper, ‘‘Aw—why didn’t you 
keep the picture up?’’ That ended it. 

This incident would work out about the 
same in any city. There was a point where 
smiles changed to frowns, and it looked 
like fight. There was a cue for locking 
the front door, and the climax where any 
policeman rescued the circus man—even 
the newspaper account next day, with the 
names spelled wrong and the facts twisted. 
It all went off like a comedy, anywhere, 
with any class of people, because human 
nature runs pretty much in grooves. 


An Opening for the Clinching Stroke 


Take an average selling proposition, and 
there are just so many basic facts to be 
made clear. Lay these facts before the 
average man or woman day after day, and 
presently it will be found that they raise in 
the average mind about the same basic 
thoughts. Some of the facts are easily 
comprehended. Othersean’t bemade plain, 
and must be abandoned. Others are mis- 
understood, and there is a ready way of 
explaining that fact over again, and the 
salesman finds it and uses it. Presently, he 
is working with formulas that are all cut 
and dried and at his tongue’s end, though 
they do not sound so at all. These formu- 
las fit into his own personality. He has 
style in selling, and it is thisthat the student 
cannot get from books. But it is quickly 
picked up in the training territory. By the 
length of a customer’s nose he gauges his 
talk. At the precise moment he rings in 
the ‘‘standard approach.’”’ With ease and 
certainty he puts the prospect’s mind on a 
train of thought, and keeps the train on 
the track until it arrives. Only practice 
among live people will give this, so the 
student has five weeks of it, and when he 
comes back for a final week of indoor work 
he is usually a finished article. 

One odd point about such instruction is 
that the instructor in a school like this must 
be a salesman capable of selling the course 
to each student. For the latter is a man 
already skilled in some sort of sales work, 
with his own methods and beliefs. The 
book knowledge looks like pure rot. ‘I 
develop my own arguments as I go along,” 
he says disdainfully. So the instructor has 
to make plain the advantages of working 
with formulas that embody the best prac- 
tice of hundreds of salesmen. 

When the student gets out into the field, 
however, he sees the point of all this logic. 
He may have been a salesman of the sort 
who can interest prospects up to the point 
of closing the deal, paving the way for a 
skilled ‘‘closer.”” This logic will enable 
him to ‘‘close’’ himself if he masters it. It 
will also teach him to think straight in 
working out his own problems. For it is 
to saleswork what the science of mathe- 
matics is to general education. 

Such a school holds occasional conven- 
tions for discussion. A large sales force 
centred in a city may meet once a week. 
All the men come in, and each week some 
tough point is dealt with in a demonstra- 


| tion. 


Perhaps, a competing house has lately 
marketed a novelty that sells well and is 
making trouble. Three of the men have 
been successful in meeting this opposition. 
So they make a sale in competition, the 
others watching. This demonstration goes 


off like a little play. Even an outsider 
catches the points. 

The instructor acts as Mr. Green, the 
prospect, sitting inert at his desk, not 
knowing just what he wants, but certain 
that he doesn’t care to pay too much for it, 
whatever he buys. The first salesman takes 
the competitor’s catalogue and tries to sell 
this novelty, emphasizing the other fellow’s 
talking points as they are met in the field. 
He is a young man—brisk—maybe a bit 
inclined to carry the customer off his feet 
with one or two talking points. Mr. 
Green wakes up. One of the strong 
features of the competing apparatus is its 
air-space. That interests Mr. Green. The 
salesman dilates upon it until finally the 
prospect declares that, no matter what 
apparatus he buys, it must have an air- 
space. He has already lost sight of price. 

Then the second salesman enters to sell 
our goods. He is elderly, apparently slow. 
Mr. Green says his choice has been made— 
the deal all made except closing—sorry, but 
it won’t be much use to talk. Cautiously 
the second salesman advances. He sug- 
gests that a man. who has gone so far into 
this matter, and with such obvious judg- 
ment as Mr. Green, will certainly want to 
go further. Gradually he works, until the 
“standard approach”’ is reached, and so 
naturally that only a salesman notes the 
set questions. Mr. Green is now interested 
in our device, and promises to come down 
to our showroom immediately. 

At the showroom he is met by the third 
man—not at alla ‘“‘smart”’ salesman, but a 
middle-aged chap in an old office coat, with 
blond hair and trustfulblueeyes. Hekeeps 
quiet a minute or two while Mr. Green 
explains what the two previous salesmen 
have told him. When the customer has 
shown what is in his mind, the third man 
takes him about, exhibits various styles of 
apparatus, and one by one overthrows the 
competitor’s arguments, finally effecting 
the sale, decision being passed by the con- 
vention. 

“But here—wait a minute!’’ exclaims 
the customer just before the deal is closed. 
“That first man’s apparatus had some- 
thing he said was indispensable—an air- 
space, you know. Why don’t your people 
build ’em like that?” 

““Mr. Green, we put only the very high- 
est quality of tested materials into our 
goods,” says the third salesman lightly. 
“Stop and think about it a moment, and 
you will see that air is a pretty cheap build- 
ing material—in fact, there’s nothing 
cheaper.” 

““That’s so,” says the customer. ‘“‘ Well, 
Tl take it.” 

But, if necessary, they would take up that 
point with him technically and prove it at 
great length. This is salesmanship as it is 
being taught by the manufacturers them- 
selves to-day. After all the logic, however, 
and the development of selling points in the 
factory, and selling style by the salesman, 
there is one consideration that keeps it all 
useful in the broad economic sense. For 
after all the evidence has been developed in 
this way for a typewriter, and drilled into a 
man who can present it with the force of 
evidence, it is still necessary to find the 
man who needs a typewriter. Salesman- 
ship, be it ever so ably developed, can only 
sell what people really need. 


Editor’s Note — This is the fourth of a series on 
the human factor in salesmanship. 


The Ragged Edge 


NE of the people with whom the author 
of Tramping With Tramps tramped 
when he tramped with them, is authority 
for the statement that the recent ‘‘hard”’ 
times have hit no business so severely as 
the business of begging. What charity 
there was began at home, and got so well 
hammered down there that you couldn’t 
jack it loose with the saddest tale in history. 
Peripatetic Peter went for two days with 
almost nothing to eat before he struck a 
farmhouse near Newark, New Jersey, 
where a reluctant housewife at last handed 
him out a big, square sandwich of hard ham 
and stale bread. A little while later a 
companion found him writhing in pain 
upon a convenient hayrick. 
““Wha’s de trouble, Pete?”’ he inquired. 
“De hardest luck ever,’ was Pete’s 
reply. ‘“‘I’ve just had a square meal—an’ 
de corners are scratchin’ me!”’ 


| The Choristers’ School 


| SCHOOLS GOLLE 


Drops co-educational feature and b 
school for boys only, Emphasizes Rugby i 
of scholarship and character. ; 

An endowed school, offering superior 
tages at moderate cost. $375 a year co 
school expenses, except books. 

Prepares for all colleges, technical, I; 
medical schools. Strong, practical b 
course for boys not going to college. F; 
for study of music. Lower school for 
to 14 years. 

Located in central New Jersey, nine - 
from Princeton; region unsurpassed for he 
Large grounds, gymnasium, swimming 
athletic field, running track. All sports” 
physical director. 

Forty-first year opens Sept. 23. For catalogue, a 


Principal R.W. SWETLAND, Box 8 N, Hights' 


Cluster Springs Academy { 
establishes the highest standard in scholar | 
shipand moral tone. Itis virtually a‘*home,"’ 


and each boy is made to feel happy and | 
contented. Expenses $325.00. Splendi 

athletic instruction and facilities. Well | 
wooded campus, 30 acres, and athletic field; 
numerous mineral springs; an unequaled 
health record. Read our Catalog before 
sending your boy elsewhere. 
Write immediately. Roll limited to 50 boys. 


Hampden Wilson, Headmaster 
Box 104, Cluster Springs, Va. 


A Future in Agricultu: 


The country needs trained farmers, farm 
gardeners, dairymen, stockmen, orchardists, 

orists, green-house managers, agricultural 
and investigators. Good pay. 


WINONA Agricultural Instit: 


offers four courses in agriculture: J. Regular Prac’ 
2 years, Sept. 21st to May 27th, II. Special - i 
2 years, Sept. 21st to March 4th. III. Advance ) 
4 years, Sept. 21st to May 27th, leads to the ¢ 
B.S.A. IV. Teachers’ Course, Sept. 21st to Ma 
Instructors specialists and graduates of the dass 


cultural colleges. Students can also attend S| 
the Winona Normal School without additional ch: 
Expenses low. JONATHAN R1IGDON, Prest. For 
logue write, W.C. PALMER, Dean, Box 901, Winona l 


(EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA ff 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharm: 
Seventy-first Session begins September 
Graded first-class by the American 
Association on the record of its graduates. 
mate salubrious. Jiving expenses low. | 
for terms and catalogue A-6, 


Christopher Tompkins, M. D., Dean, Ricl 


Missouri Military Ac 


EDUCATES WHOLE BOY! 


Select, limited, thorough. Boys board with 
Prepares for University,Government Schools, 
Special aid. No failures. Saves time and money. f 
fect health. Choice association. Clean, safe ath 
Manners and morals preserved. Ideal sch or | 
boys only. Catalogue. Address 


Col. W. D. FONVILLE, Box A-5, Mexico, | Mo 


RVING 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New ¥ 
Only 25 miles from New York. Exe 
well-fiited in teaching staff and gene 
ment to give thorough preparation fo 
and Scientific Schools. Gymnasium, with 5 
pool. Athletic field. 1100 feet altitude. A 


J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Head Master, Box 9 
ne ee 


Grand River Instit 


Thorough work. Home surroundings, Co 
College preparatory, Music, Art, and Commerc: 
77th year opens Sept. 15. $150 per year. 
dowment makes this possible. Catalogue and 


EARLE W. HAMBLIN, Principal, Austin) 


of Grace Chure 
There will be 
cies for the ensuing year. Applications will be receive 

10th. Descriptive catalogue can be obtained on applica' 
JAMES M. HELFENSTEIN, Grace Church, 802 Bro 


But how could I be? 
oices are fine.” 
jy. Spratt, too, was of that opinion, and 
ie back to Bobby to say so most 


tically. 
y'll do,” said he. ‘‘ After the first 
hey ll have this town crazy. If the 
sale don’t go right for Monday we'll 
« the house with paper, and the rest 
je week will go big. Just hear that 
do! The little bit of a sawed-off toad 
like a canary. If you don’t look at 
:they’re great.”’ 
ey were superb. From the throats of 
ilifavored chorus there came divine 
sony, smooth, evenly-balanced, exhil- 
ang, almost flawless, and as the great 
veal poem of passion unfolded and the 
auificent aria of Don José was finished 
‘ye second act, the little group of lis- 
ns down in front burst into involuntary 
jnuse, to which there was but one dis- 
ng voice. This voice, suddenly evolv- 
gut of the darkness at Bobby’s side, 
ailated with supreme disgust: 
‘Well, what do you think of that! 
, that fat little fish-worm of a Dago 
etually gone bughouse over Miss 
nis,’ a fact which had been obvious 
of them the minute Ricardo began to 
his wonderful love song to the huge 
io. 
rest of them had found only amuse- 
; in the fact, but to Biff Bates there 
hing funny about this. He sat in 
shless disapproval throughout the bal- 
«of that much-interrupted performance 
ein Professor Friihlingsvogel, now and 
¢, stopped his music with a crash to 
mk an excited direction that it was all 
“g, that it was execrable, that it was a 
ameanor, a crime, a murder to sing it 
dat way! The passage must be all sung 
; or, at other times, the gaunt stage 
‘tor, whose name was Monsieur Noire, 
rush with a hoarse how! down to 
Herr Professor, order him to stop the 
, and, turning, berate some unfor- 
rte performer who had defied the con- 
tions of grand opera by acting quite 
rally. On the whole, however, it was 
ry creditable performance, and Bobby’s 
a the project their unqualified 
yjoval. 
‘tisreally a commendable thing,” Aunt 
vitance complacently announced, ‘‘to 
“sigh music of this order, and to fur- 


Really, 


& 


such a degree of cultivation for the 
es,” 
Iwas a worthy project indeed. As for 
eompany itself there could be no ques- 
i that it was a good one. No one 
[eted acting in grand opera, no one 
feted that the performers would be 
nically adaptable to their parts. The 
! The voice was all. Even Agnes 
titted that it was a splendid thing to 
patron of the fine arts; but Bobby, in 

ofound new wisdom and his thorough 
rersion to strictly commercial stand- 
€ said with vast iconoclasm: 
‘(ou are overlooking the main point. I 
mot so anxious to become a patron of 
«ine arts as 1am to make money,” with 
hh terrible heresy he left them at home, 
it a thorough understanding that he was 
1) justified in his new venture; though 
2 morning, when he confided the fact to 
lison, that worthy, with a sigh, pre- 
td him with an appropriate missive 
. among those in the gray envelopes 
behind by the late John Burnit. It 
inscribed : 

My Son RopertT, UPON His DECIDING 
‘TO Back A THEATRICAL VENTURE 


Sooner or later, every man thinks it 
‘wuld be a fine thing to run a show, 
id the earlier in life it happens the 

mer a man will have it out of his 
{stem. I tried it once myself, and I 
low. So good luck to you, my boy, 
eee hoping that you don’t get 
‘ung too badly. 


Pad Ve 


T week’s ‘‘season of grand opera”’ 
‘Was an unqualified success, following 
®ly the lines laid down by the experi- 
Vd Mr. Spratt. Caravaggioand Ricardo 
1Phili: piand Villenauve became house- 

words, and for the balance of the week 
carriages rolled up to the entrance 
e Orpheum, disgorging load after load 
‘A-hatted gentlemen and long-plumed 
Before the end of the engagement 
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VENTURE IN THE HIGH C’S 


(Continued from Page 10) 


it was definitely known that Bobby’s in- 


vestment would yield a profit, even deduct- | 


ing for the week of idleness during which 
he had been compelled to support the com- 
pany. The powers of darkness thereupon 
got vigorously to work upon him to carry 
the company on through the rest of its 
season. 

It was then that the storm broke. 
Against his going further with the com- 
pany Agnes Hlliston interposed an objec- 
tion so decided and so unflattering that the 
entente cordiale at the Elliston home was 
strained dangerously near to the breaking 

oint, and in this she was aided and abetted 

y Aunt Constance, who ridiculed him, 
and by Uncle Dan Elliston, who took him 
confidentially aside for a grave and hard- 
headed remonstrance. Chalmers, his law- 
yer, Johnson, his father’s old bookkeeper, 
and Applerod, his father’s old office fac- 
totum, wrestled with him in spirit; his 
friends at the Idlers’ Club ‘“guyed” him 
unmercifully, and even Biff Bates, though 
his support was earnestly sought by the 
Signorina Caravaggio, also counseled him 
roughly against it. Through it all Bobby 
was made to feel that he was a small boy 
who had proposed to eat a peck of green 
apples and then go in swimming in dog- 
days; which was not quite the way to 
handle this decidedly independent young 
gentleman. Another note from his father, 
handed to him by the faithful and worried 
Johnson, was the deciding straw: 


To My Son Ropert, ABout THat 
THEATRICAL VENTURE 


When a man who knows nothing of 
the business backs a show, there’s 
usually a woman at the bottom of it 
—and that kind of a woman is mostly 
rank poison to a normal man, even if 
she is a good woman. No butterfly 
ever goes back into its chrysalis and 
becomes a grub again. Let birds of a 
feather flock together, Bobby. 


That unfortunate missive, for once 
shooting so wide the mark, pushed Bobby 
over the edge. There was a streak of stub- 
bornness in him which, well developed and 
turned into proper channels, was likely to 
be very valuable, but until he learned to 
use that stubbornness in the right way it 
bade fair to plunge him into more diffi- 
culties than he could extricate himself 
from with profit. 

Even Agnes, reading that note, indig- 
nantly agreed with Bobby that he was 
being unjustly misread. 

“Tt is absurd,” he explained to her. 
“This is the first dividend-paying invest- 
ment I have been able to make so far, and 
I’m going to keep it up just as long as I 
can make money out of it. I’d be very 
foolish if I didn’t. Besides, this is just a 
little in-between flyer, while I’m conserva- 
tively waiting for a good, legitimate open- 
ing. It can take, at most, but a very small 
Bes of my two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand.” 

Agnes, though defending him against his 
father, was still reluctant about the trip, 
but suddenly, with a curious smile, she 
withdrew all objections and even urged 
him to go ahead. 

“Bobby,” said she, still with that curi- 
ous smile and strangely shining eyes, and 
putting both her hands upon his shoulders, 
“‘T see that you must go ahead with this. I 
—I guess it will be good for you. Some- 
how, I think that this is to be your last 
folly, that you are really learning that the 
world is not all polo and honor-bets. So 
go ahead—and I’ll wait here.” 

He could not know how much that hurt 
her. He was only a bit puzzled, it not 
being given to men of his stamp, while still 
young, to understand women. He only 
knew, after she had talked more lightly of 
his trip, that he had her full and free con- 
sent, and, highly elated with his first 
successful business venture, he took up the 
contracts of the Neapolitan Grand Opera 
Company where Signor Matteo, the de- 
camped manager and producer, had 
dropped them. The members of the com- 
pany having attached the scenery and 
effects for back salaries, sold them to 
Bobby for ten thousand dollars, and he 
immediately found himself confronted by 
demands for settlements, with the alterna- 
tive of damage suits, from the two cities 
in which the company had been booked 
for the two past weeks. 
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SCHOOLS #8 CONDEGES) 


CoNSERVATORY 
reset = s OF MUSIC sectye tes, 


1853 
Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


Everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped school of music in the world. Its 
complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building and splendid equipment, and the 
new Residence building offer exceptional facilities for students. Situated in Boston, the ac- 
knowledged music center of America, it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
necessary to a musical education. Every department under special masters. The reciprocal 
relations established with Harvard University afford pupils special advantages for literary study. 


Grand Opera School 


This school will give a practical training for Grand Opera in regular professional rehearsals. 
The conductors, stage managers and répétiteurs are of the staff of the Boston Opera House. 
Through this Opera School young Americans will have the opportunity to obtain a debut in the 
‘Boston Opera House when they demonstrate sufficient ability. 


Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are much 
in demand as teachers and musicians. 


The privileges of Jectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 


A number of free violin scholarships available for 1908. 


For particulars and year book, address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


pee el —_ Milit A d 
"asrtwaeenvoreomal — (On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
CULVER, IND. 
A School of Interest to Every American Boy. 
In the preparation of boys for college or business life, no school 
presents better advantages than Culver. 


Its course is unique, 

and it appeals especially to all active, wide-awake boys. Its 

military equipment is second only to that of West Point. 

Culver has been officially designated by the War Department as 
one of the six distinguished military schools in the country. 


A beautifully illustrated catalogue, describing many of 
the interesting features of this great military school, 
will be sent free upon request. Address 


THE SUPERINTENDENT, Culver, Ind. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Of the City of New York. Endowed and Incorporated 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


An advanced School of Music inall branches for talented students. Catalogue by mail. 


The Georgia Military Academy 


Leading Southern College — Preparatory Home School 


Limited to about 100 select boarding cadets. Modern; beautiful 
groundsand buildingswith every facilityin sanitation, light, heat, baths 
and ideal home-life. Able, experienced faculty of 12 teachers, each 
having immediate supervision over about 12 pupils at night. Located 
in College Park, nearly 1300 feet albove sea-level, 8 miles from Atlanta, 
the commercial and industrial heart of the South. Small classes. 
Special preparation for college or business life. Courses in book- 
keeping, stenography, typewriting, manual training, music, public 
speaking. Special physical development through military training, 
¢ymnasium and athletics. Molavacancyin years. Expenses $350. 


Critical Investigation Invited. Co}, J. C. Woodward, A.M.,President 


American 
Conservatory 


of Music and Dramatic Art. Seventy eminent instructors. 
Unsurpassed course of study. Teachers’ training department, 
Diplomas and certificates awarded. Unrivaled free advantages. 
Twenty-third season begins September 10, 1908. Catalogue mailed 
free. JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Jones Nat’! School of AUCTIONEERING 


1215 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Teaches all branches of Auctioneering. Easy to learn. 
Term opens Aug, 23. Free Catalog. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 


aN 
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KIMBALL HALL 
253 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 
The Leading School 


Oberlin Academy 


Oberlin, Ohio. 

Thoroughly equipped to prepare students for any col- 
lege or technical school. 17 instructors. Unsurpassed 
advantages for the study of music. Large, new Gym- 
nasium, Athletics earnestly encouraged and carefully 
guarded. Expenses moderate; many self-supporting 
students. Seventy-sixth year begins Sept. 23, 1908. 
Full information gladly furnished on application. 


JOHN FISHER PECK, Principal, Box T 
Western Military Academy, UPPER ALTON 


ILLINOIS. 

Rooms in new fireproof buildings are now being assigned for 
next year. All applicants last two years could not be received. 
Capacity 150. Tuition $450. Full information on request. Box 127. 


An ideal school for girls and young women, 
located on a beautiful estate of 10 acres, within 
the National Capital. Surrounded and within 
easy reach of the many and varied educational 
institutions for which Washington is famed. 
Cultured instructors; delightful home life; refined 
associations; sight-seeing systematized ; social ad- 
vantages wholesome, Preparatory, Certificate 
and College Courses. Music, Art, Elocution, 


MOLI TIT Ey 


ington College 


Catalogue on request. 


F. MENEFEE, President, 3rd and T Sts., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
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Bordentown Military Institute 


NEWJERSEY, BORDENTOWN-ON THE-DELAWARE 
“HE first aim of school life here is the building of 9 
character. Weare endeavoring to make Borden- { 
town Military Institute unexcelled in the training 
of boys—to give them that mental, physical, and 
moral equipment which will fit them for the work 
of the world. Three courses— Scientific, Classical, 
4 and English. No compromise on liquor, hazing, or 
§ tobacco. Write for illustrated book and school 
paper. Summer camp in Ontario woods, Canada. = 
= 
Rey.T. H. Lanpon, A.M., D.D., Principal 8 
SI 


Lieut.-Col. T. D. Lanpon, Commandant 


Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban 
nN School 


For GIRLS 
and 
YOUNG 


WOMEN 
The Castle, 
Tarrytown- 
on- Hudson, 
Y. 


Crownsone 
of the most 
beautiful 
heights of the Hudson. 30 mile view of the river. An 
ideal union of home and school life. ‘Fhorough methods. 
Advantages of close proximity to the academies of art 
and science of New York, yet environed by the most 
beautiful surroundings and beneficial influences. Col- 
lege preparatory, graduating, and special courses; all 
departments. For illustrated circular, address 


MISS C. E. MASON, LL. M., Lock Box 727 


LEGE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


Three year course, leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. Tuition $50 a year—no extras. Admission oncer- 
tificate and recommendation of Principals. A college 
for students devoted towork. Skiliful medical inspec- 
tion without charge. Gymnasium with competent 
director. No intercollegiate athletics. For informa- 


Hon addsesS Re Co BEN FLEY: Dean: 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 


Bradford Academy, For Young Women 


One Hundred and Sixth Year 
Begins September 16th. 


Thirty miles from Boston. Twenty-five acrés of 
grounds. Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, 
fassar and other colleges. General course of-five 
years and two years’ course for High School grad- 
uates. For catalogue and book of views, address the 


Principal. Miss Laura A, Knort, A. M. 


New Jersey Military Academy 
Te ie 2 Freehold, N. J. 


Academic De- 


Sw 4 wee 


college orbusi- 
ness. Prepara- 
tory Depart- 
ment in sep- 
arate building 

- - = forquite young 
boys. Modern improvementsin all departments, Newailileticfield. 42 
miles from New York. Illustrated catalog. COL.C.J. WRIGHT, Prin, 


Ambitious Men Study Law 


Chi Evening courses. Degree L. L.B. in 3 years. Largest 
1CagO law school in West; 6,000 successful alumni,; We 
Kent find positions in law offices for from 200 to 300 
students yearly so that they may make expenses 

College of while working toward degree. Rare chance for am- 
LAW bitious young men. Send for free catalog. Address 


GUY GUERNSEY, Sec., Suite 401 Z, The Temple, Chicago 


The DETROIT COLLEGE OF 
\W prepares for the bar in all 
states. Library 16,000 vols. Stu- 
dents may witness 20 courts in 
daily session. Our Employment 
Bureau aids self-supporting students. 
Illustrated Catalog FREE, 
Address Malcolm McGregor, Sec., Dept. C, Detroit, Michigan. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Lafayette Square 


0 . 

HAMILTON SCHOOL Uh. 
For Girls and Young Ladies White 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE House 


MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal 


MIAMI MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Germantown, Ohio, (near Dayton). 
Individual instruction, Commandant detailed by Secre- 
tary of War, Faculty of 11; capacity 60 Cadets. Offers 
courses leading to baccalaureate degrees. Gymnasium, 
Athletics. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, M. A., President. 


THE SATURDAY 


Had Bobby not bound himself irrevoca- 
bly to contracts which made him liable for 
the salaries of every member of this com- 
pany for the next twenty weeks, he would 
have withdrawn instantly at the first hint 


| of these suits; but, now that he was in for 
| it, he promptly compromised them at a 


rate which made Spratt furious. 

“Tf I’d thought,”’ said Spratt angrily in 
the privacy of the Orpheum office, ‘‘that 
you were sucker enough to get roped in for 
the full season, I’d have tossed you out of 
the running for this week. This game is a 
bigger gamble than the Stock Exchange. 
The smartest producers in the business 
never know when they have a winner or a 
loser. More than that, while all actors are 
hard to handle, of all the combinations on 
earth, a grand opera company is the worst. 
I’ll bet a couple of cold bottles that before 
you're a week on the road you'll have leaks 
in your dirigible over some crazy dramatic 
stunts that are not in the book of any opera 
of the Neapolitan repertoire.” 

The prediction was so true that it was 
proved that very night, which was Friday, 
during the repetition of Carmen. It 
seemed that Biff Bates, by means of the 
supreme dominance of The Caravaggio, 
had been made free of the stage, a rare 
privilege, and one that enabled Biff to 
spend his time, under unusual and roman- 
tie circumstances, very much in the com- 
pany of the Celtic Signorina; all of which 


was very much to the annoyance, distress ' 


and fury of Signor Ricardo, especially on 
Carmen night. At all other times the great 
Ricardo thought very well indeed of the 
Signorina Nora, only being in any degree 
near to unfaithfulness when, on Aida 
nights, he sang to vivacious little Madam 
Villenauve; but on Carmen nights he was 
devotedly, passionately, madly in love 
with the divine Car-r-r-r-avaggio! Else 
how could he sing the magnificent second 
act aria? Life without her on those nights 
would be a hollow mockery, the glance of 
any possible rival in her direction a dese- 
cration. Why, he even had to restrain 
himself to keep from doing actual damage 
to Philippi, who, though on the’ shady side 
of forty-five, still sang a most dashing 
Eseamillo; nor was his jealousy less poign- 
ant because Philippi and Caravaggio were 
sworn enemies. 

Thus it may be understood—by any 
one, at least, who has ever loved ecstatic- 
ally and fervidly and even hectically,,. like 
the great Ricardo—how on Monday and 
Wednesday nights and the Thursday 
matinée, all of which were Caravaggio per- 
formances, he resented Biff’s presence. 
From dark corners he more darkly watched 
them chatting in frank enjoyment of each 
other’s company; he made unexpected 
darts in front of their very eyes to greet 
them with the most alarming scowls; and 
because he insolently brushed the shoulder 
of the peaceably-inclined and self-sure Biff 
upon divers occasions, and Biff made no 
sign of resentment, he imagined that Biff 
trembled in his boots whenever he noted 
the approach of the redoubtable Ricardo 
with his infinitesimal but ferocious mus- 
tachios. Great, then, was his wonder, to 
say nothing of his rage, when Biff, after 
all the scowls and shoulderings that he 
had received on Thursday, actually came 
around for Friday night’s Carmen per- 
formance! 

Even before the fierce Ricardo had gone 
into his dressing-room he was already tak- 
ing upon himself the deadly character of 
Don José, and his face surged red with fury 
when he saw Biff Bates, gayly laughing 
as if no doom impended, come in at the 
stage door with the equally gay and care- 
free Caravaggio. But after Signor Ricardo 
had donned the costume and the desper- 
ateness of the brigadier Don José —it was 
then that the fury sank into his soul! And 
that fury boiled and seethed as, during the 
first and second acts, he found in the wings 
Signorina Car-r-r-r-r-r-avaggio absorbed in 
pleasant but very significant chat with his 
deadly enemy, the crude, unmusical, inar- 
tistic, soulless Biffo de Bates-s-s-s! But, 
ah! There was another act to come, the 
third act, at the beginning of which the 
property-man handed him the long, sharp, 
wicked-looking, bloodthirsty knife with 
which he was to fight Escamillo, and with 
which in the fourth act he was to kill 
Carmen. The mere possession of that 
knife wrought the great tenor’s soul to gory 
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tragedy; so much so that immediately after 
the third act curtain-calls he rushed 
directly to the spot where he knew the 
contemptible Signor Biffo de Bates-s-s-s 
to be standing, and with shrill Latin 
imprecations flourished that keen, glisten- 
ing blade before the eyes of the very much 
astounded Biff. 

For a moment, thoroughly incredulous, 
Biff refused to believe it, until a second 
demonstration compelled him to acknowl- 
edge that the great Ricardo actually meant 
threatening things toward himself. When 
this conviction forced its way upon him, 
Biff calmly reached out, and, with a grip 
very much like a bear-trap, seized Signor 
Ricardo by the forearm of the hand which 
held the knife. With his unengaged hand 
Biff then smacked the Signor Ricardo 
right severely on the wrist. 

“You don’t mean it, you know, Sig-nor 
Garlic,’”’ he calmly observed. ‘‘If I thought 
you did I’d smack you on both wrists. 
Why, you little red balloon, I ain’t afraid 
of any mutt on earth that carries a knife 
ee as long as I got my back to the 
wa er? , 

Still holding the putty-like Signor by the 
forearm, he delicately abstracted from his 
clasp the huge knife, and, folding it up 
gravely, handed it back to him; then de- 
liberately he turned his back on the Signor 
and pushed his way through the delight- 
edly horror-stricken emotionalists who had 
gathered at the fray, and strolled over to 
where Signorina Caravaggio had stood an 
interested and mirth-shaken observer. 

“You mustn’t think all Italians are like 
that, Biff,’ she said, her first impulse, as 
always, to see justice done; ‘‘but singers 
are a different breed. I don’t think he’s 
bluffing, altogether. If he got a real good 
chance some place in the dark, and was 
sure that he wouldn’t be caught, he might 
use a stiletto on you.” 

“Tf he ever does I’ll slap his forehead,” 
said Biff. ‘‘But say, he uses that cleaver 
again in this show?” 

- The Signorina Nora shrugged her shoul- 
ers. 

‘‘He’s supposed to stab me with it in 
this next act.”’ 

“He is!”’ exclaimed Biff. ‘‘ Well, just so 


he don’t make any mistake I’m going over. 


and paste him one.”’ 

It was not necessary, for Signor Ricardo, 
after studying the matter over and seeing 
no other way out of it, proceeded to have 
a fit. No one, not even the illustrious 
Signor, could tell just how much of that 
fit was deliberate and artificial, and just 
how much was due to an overwrought 
sensitive organization, but certain it was 
that the Signor Ricardo was quite unable 
to go on with the performance, and Mon- 
sieur Noire himself, asagitated asa moment 
before the great Ricardo had been, rushed 
up to Biff and grabbed him roughly by the 
shoulders. 

“Too long,”’ shrieked he, ‘‘we have let 
you be annoying the artists, by reason of 
The Caravaggio. But now you shall do 
the skiddooing.”’ 

With a laugh Biff looked back over his 
shoulder at The Caravaggio, and permitted 
Monsieur Noire to eject him bodily from 
the stage door upon the alley. 

The next morning, owing to the prompt 


action and foresightedness of Spratt, all the’ 


papers contained the very pretty story that 
the great Ricardo had succumbed to his 
own intensity of emotions after the third 
act of Carmen, and had been unable to go 
on, giving way to the scarcely less great 
Signor Dulceo. That same morning Bobby 
was confronted by the first of a long series 
of similar dilemmas. The Signorina Car- 
avaggio must leave the company or Signor 
Ricardo would do so. No stage was big 
enough to hold the two; moreover, Ricardo 
meant to have the heart’s blood of Signor 
Biffo de Bates-s-s-s! 

With a sigh, Bobby, out of his ignorance 
and independence, took the only possible 
course to preserve peace, and emphatically 
told Signor Ricardo to pack up and go as 
quickly as possible, which he went away 
vowing to do. Naturally the great tenor 
thought better of it after that, and though 
he had already been dropped from the 
cast of Il Trovatore on Saturday afternoon, 
he reported just the same. And he went 
on with the company. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Virginia College 

For YOUNG LADIES, Roanoke, Virgin 

Opens September 24, 1908. One of the leading Schoo 


Ladies inthe South. Modern building. Campus often 
mountain scenery in Valley of Virginia, famed for 


MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanol 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vi 


offers thorough, well 
training in every department of pra 
tistry. Located in the center of the 1 h 
Medical College and Hospital district. 
faculty of 40; extensive opportunity for 
practice. Commodious new buildings 4d 
especially for college use — practically “ all 
dows.” Splendid modern equipment thro 
out; every department is kept fully ab: 
scientific knowledge and practice of # 
Record of the institution for qualify’ 
cessful practitioners is not surpassed | 
other Dental college. For catalog add 


i] Chicago College of Dental Surgery, 760 Harrison Street, Chicag 
= ; 

The Danville School 
FOR BOYS Danville, ' 
A new school under experienced cana 
beautifully situated and equipped to do the £ 
of work at a moderate cost. Modern bu 1 
country, a half mile from the corporate 
Preparation for the universities or for b 


Home and tuition $300. Session opens 
15th. Write for information. 


PASSES TO DESTINATION, E 3 
se low and students ae. 
PR — card. 40-page book telling abo t 
QW Free. Railroad wire in sch |. 
——> Valentine’s School of 


Be = (Estab. 36 years.) J 
Kirkwood 


Military Acad 
KIRKWOOD, MO. 
When selecting a school for your boy the 
year, don’t fail to consider the merits of this ¢ 
popular academy. Well located; well equipped 
faculty; individual work; teaches boys to 
Twenty-seventh year opens Sept. 16th. Cat 
COL. EDWARD A. HAIGHT, A.M. 


Chattanooga College 


Law Department of the University of Chatlan 
year course leading to the degree of L 
admission to the State and U.S. Courts 

building and strong faculty of 14 met 

reasonable. Salubrious climate. 

Sept. 23, 1908. For illustrated catalo 
Major C, R. Evans (Dept. C), 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, i 


Established 1696. Classical and scientifi 
leading to degrees. Designated by the U. 
one of the six leading military colleges. 
paratory School for boys. Military departm 
army officer. Terms $300. THOMAS FE 


A Leading Canadian 
For Girls and Young Wom 


Write for catalogue of 
ALMA COLLEGE, St. Thoma: 


THE MISSES SPAIDS SCHOC 


3142 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U 

College preparatory and finishing courses. Dome 
Music, Art. Certificate admits without examination t 
colleges. Attractive home life. Early application 
Catalogueon request. The MISSES SPAIDS, Pa] 


New Haven Normal 
of Gymnastics oy Hel 


Our course in Physical Training, Medical Gymna 
sage opens a large field for men and women. Write 


LAKE FOREST 
FERRY HALL “Siheas 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. College preparatory a 
lege. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Well 
music, domestic science, physical training. Bee 
home care. For catalogue and book of views addre: 
MISS FRANCES L, HUGH 


Right location, new buildings, strom 
high standards, low rates, attract 


Centenary Collegiate Ins' 
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!'The parents glanced at Oonah, shy and 
eathless. 
“Ah, she was always too good for Saun- 
ie said her father. ‘“‘It wasn’t me 
the match, anyway.” 
“Heaven knows I always 
ue,” began Mrs. Canavan. 
“Ah, sure, we all know ‘twas Oonah 
at wanted Saunders,” mocked Michael. 
Well, now, do you say the worrd. Let 
onah go to-day and both yous go to- 
rra. “Tis most romantic and unusual 
r mts to attend an elopement. It 
! talked of for years to come, and, 
an alive!—think of the sour mouth of 
unders when the neighbors do be saying 
‘was Oonah jilted him!”’ 
‘His roar of laughter was infectious, and 
-ynah obeyed his nod and made herself 
vady for her journey southward. She got 
‘s ear and begged him to stay the day 
th her parents lest their minds should 
nge and they should try to win back 
wnders. Michael agreed. He had the 
,od craftsman’s wish to see his work well 
me. Besides, it was pleasant enough to 
‘ger among the ruins of the seven 
urches. Many a time had he and Aileen 
ad the worn stones in the churchyard 
id wondered about the slow, quiet lives 
ey recorded, and thought still more of 
e hundreds of unrecorded dead buried 
(| this same ground for fourteen long cen- 
‘ries. There was not a path by the upper 
d lower lake that he and Aileen had not 
fod. He retraced them and thought of 
irso tenderly that he well-nigh forgot the 
cows. 
+ was in a very softened mood that he 
ide good-by to the Canavans and left 
jendalough to go home to Aileen. The 
‘te afternoon was as lambent as his 
joughts of her. The road called him now, 
id he liked the taste of it under his feet 
«he swung his blackthorn stick and sang 
js songs, which were all of wistful love. 
He intended to stop for the night at 
ithdrum with Andrew Saunders, who 
yuld no doubt be glad to offer him supper 
da lodging, considering the grand favor 
ij had done him, but when he went into 
je hotel office Andrew was not there, and 
je proprietor told him, with many winks 
id digs, that Andrew had got lovesick of 
«sudden. The night before he had gone 
«wn to Macmines to court his lady. That 
morning he had taken her up to 
ablin to get married by special license. 
“Begorra,” thought Michael, ‘‘so much 
te sooner do I get united to Saunders’ calf.”’ 


favored 


‘The train from Dublin was almost due, 
ed he started down the main street to the 
ation to meet the bridal couple. Only 
adrew got off the train, a transfigured 
Adrew, wild-eyed and wicked-faced, who 
in up the road to Michael, beat at him 
\tha knotty fist and called him a “‘thief”’ 
dian liar.”’ 
An Irishman strikes first and thinks 
iterward, but, even when Saunders, half- 
‘amned and bleeding from. Michael’s as- 
tult, had had him arrested, even then 
‘ichael would not have given up the joy 
(his first retaliatory blows. But mem- 
‘ies are not all-sustaining, and it was a 
famed man enough that sat in the little 
je station, a prisoner, with the fear in 
1s heart that Aileen could never forgive 
im for the disgrace he had brought on her. 
_Dreary enough were the hours poor 
‘ichael passed in the station. He was a 
‘ranger in Rathdrum; there was not a soul 


i to but the constabulary, whom, as 
by 


ey were Irish and yet in the pay of the 
‘overnment, Michael considered as no 
_\tter than traitors. On Sunday afternoon 
i hotel-keeper came to see him and ex- 
ained the reason of Saunders’ wrath. 
i McCarthy had used her imagination 
describing her possessions. A scant fifty 
nae would cover them, and here was 
‘or Saunders out thirty pounds for a 
tecial license. Mrs. McCarthy, or Mrs. 
‘unders, had gone to Macmines to move 
»her belongings. She had communicated 
th the hotel-keeper, and he was going to 
» them have the hotel if they gave a 
mpage on it. He spoke of her as a fine, 
‘pable woman who would do Saunders 
Saunders himself was not in 
fatnc . He had gone, the hotel-keeper 
ought, to Macmines, but would probaly 
against Michael in the morning 
court would be held. 

gh Michael’s curiosity was satis- 
had small cheer from the visit. To 
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think the Widow McCarthy should have 
panes him such a trick! Well, he would 
ave the churn out of her anyway, and 
Saunders’ calf, if he had to steal it. To 
think that here he was shut up and this 
very day Mogue Sullivan and Oonah get- 
ting married through his kindness and 
Aileen looking on, wondering where he was! 
Monday morning brought back his luck. 
Saunders did not appear against him, and 
as he had no money a kindly justice of the 
peace, for whose former cook he had made 
a good match, forgave him the costs of the 
ease. He walked out of court a free man. 
He went to the hotel, and, showing the pro- 
prietor Andrew’s written promise that he 
should have a calf on the wedding day, he 
got the animal and set off with it down the 
long Wexford road. Aileen might not for- 
give him, but she would be glad to get the 
calf, anyway. A kindly farmer gave him a 
lift, and he reached Macmines before noon. 
He tethered his calf behind a friendly 
hedge and went to the house of the late 
Widow McCarthy. He pounded on her 
door with powerful fist. If Saunders was 
within he would leave his mark on him for 
every hour he had spent in that police 
court. But it was Mrs. Saunders who met 
him, in her arms a churn. 
“‘Well, and I’ve been expecting you to 
eall for this ever since me wedding, Satur- 


day,” she said innocently. “‘Why didn’t 
you come?” 
Michael glared at her. ‘‘ You know right 


well, and if ever you want to make another 
match for yourself, it’s not to me you need 
come. You draw the long bow too harrd 
for my conscience.”’ 

“Don’t forget your two hens,” she said; 
“they’re tied to a post in the back yard; and 
Michael, avic, there’s a young cock along 
wid them, and the churn’s packed wid eggs, 
and give my love to Aileen.” 

His scowl grew a shade lighter, and she 
pushed him into the house with a good- 
natured laugh. 

“Sure, it’ll be all the same a hundred 
years hence,” she said. ‘‘Come and have 
your dinner, lad, and then off wid you, for 
I’m a busy woman.” 

She said no word of Saunders, nor did he 
ask any questions. He hurried through his 
dinner, and then shouldered his churn and 
the hens. He found his calf and set off once 
more to Aileen. The heavier his burdens 
were the surer he felt of her welcome. 

The road called him, but only faintly. 
It was just the music by which he would be 
able to get himself home. The hot sun 
poured on him, the calf walked at cross 
purposes with him, the hens squawked and 
pecked at his shoulders, -nd he feared the 
eggs were breaking in the churn. Every 
step was a weariness, but he did not venture 
to rest till he was well past Enniscorthy. 

Then, as he sat fanning himself with his 
hat, a man’s figure came into sight, walking 
northward. Michael watched it grow 
larger and larger as it moved rapidly toward 
him. Then he rose wonderingly to his 
feet. It was Mogue Sullivan. 

“ Mogue Sullivan,” he shouted. ‘‘ Don’t 
tell me you’re afther deserting your wife 
like Saunders! What’s wrong at all?” 

Mogue wiped his beaded face. 

“Troth, it’s glad I am to see you,” he 
said. ‘I’ve been walking and walking to 
you since the hour of my wedding, and 
poor Oonah left alone.” 

‘“What is it at all?”’ asked Michael. 

“Just this,’ said Mogue. ‘‘There was 
no hair nor hide of you and your wife at our 
wedding, and afterward we walked down 
from the church to your place to see was 
anything wrong, and there was _ herself 
white and sick on the bed.” 

“Aileen sick?”’ cried Michael. 

“Wait now, till I tell you. It was long 
enough before I could get anything out of 
her, and half of it was guesswork, and from 
what I saw aftherward. It seems Andrew 
Saunders came down to see her and told her 
you were arrested for half-murthering him 
and another man, and he’d set you free 
again if Aileen’d pay the piper.” 

“‘The Hoosian!”’ cried Michael. 

““Who did I see on the road,’”’ went on 
Mogue, ‘‘ but our fine Saunders a-driving of 
your six cows! The thief of the worrld!” 

“She gave up thim six cows for me?” 
murmured Michael. ‘‘God bless her!” 

“And so Oonah and I talked it over and 
she said she’d not be afraid to stay alone, 
and I footed it here to meet you, for it 
seemed to me you’d want to get thim cows 
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STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


345 Boys from 45 Slates last session. 
South, Boys from_10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies, or Business. 

1,600 feet above sea-level ; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous 
proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. i 
eral spring waters. 
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pensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. All 
manly sports encouraged. i i 
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tion by our Tutorial system. 
forty-eight years old. New $75,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire 
Charges $360. Handsome catalogue free. 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 
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Personal, individual instruc- 
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Notre Dame of Maryland 


Charles Street Avenue, near Baltimore, Md. 


College for Women and Preparatory 
School for Girls. Regular and Elective 
Courses. Conducted by the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame, a society devoted exclu- 
sively to educational work. Exceptional 
opportunities forthe study of Music and Art. 
Spacious buildings, located in a beautiful 
park of 65 acres. Outdoor exercises— 


tennis, croquet, basket ball, rowing, etc. 
Catalogue upon application. 


DE 
Fifty miles from Washington. Oldest 
preparatory school in Virginia. Pre- 
pares for Business, Universities and 
Government Academies. Ablefaculty. 
Thorough instruction. Individual at- 


tention. Charges $275. For illustrated 
catalogue and information, address 


COL. WM. M. KE 
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Montclair Academy 


MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 


Military Organization West Point Commandant 


22nd year under the present headmaster. A college preparatory 
school, with special equipment. Swimming pool. ‘‘ Your Boy 
and Our School”? is a little book in which Montclair's mew plan 
of individual assistance to pupils is described, and in which 
the headmaster says some pointed things which will interest 
parents no matter where their sons are educated. 


JOHN G. MacVICAR, 35 Walden Place 
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Under management of founder 24 years. Large enrollment. 
Extraordinary methods. Phenomenal results. Art, Expression 
and Domestic Science. Select patronage. Ideal Christian home. 
Reasonable rates. Address MRS.V, A. C. STOCKARD, President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Carlisle. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
Conway Hall OF DICKINSON COLLEGE. 
Founded 1783. 
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school. Athletic field and well-equipped gymnasium. Rates $300. 
GEORGE EDWARD REED, President. For particulars apply 


to W. A. HUTCHISON, A. M., Head Master, Box 24, 
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Eastern College for Yomg Men and Women. 


beautiful Shenandoah Valley, near Washington, 
D. C. Preparatory, College, Normal, Business, 
Music, Art, Elocution. 
4] Rates $200. For catalog, address Box I. 8S, M. 
Newman, D.D., Pres’t. 1. F. Mather, A.M., Dean. 


SOUTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE S72. 


beautiful College Home for Girls and Young Women, after highest 
Virginia Standards, Students from 20States. Preparatory, Advanced, 
and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. Five Buildings. 
Gymnasium. Social Training. 46th Year-Book. 

Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., Pres., Box 210, Petersburg, Virginia 


Students from 35 States. 


Chevy Chase College and Seminary 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of eleven acres. 
Special advantages in Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. 
Golf and other out-door sports. Healthful location; artesian 
water. Terms reasonable. Address Mr. and Mrs. 8. N. 
BARKER, Principals, Drawer841,Washington,D.C. 


LIBERTY LADIES’ COLLEGE 


LIBERTY, MO. 

14 miles from Kansas City. Highest grade in Letters, 
Sciences, Art. Unusually strong faculty. 
American Mozart Conservatory. Cc. M. WILLIAMS, Pres. 
An Emerson Piano as prize in May Festival Contest. 
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The Oakwood Seminary jen. Unis 
Endowed coeducational boarding school for college preparation, 
under management of Friends. Strong Christian faculty. Board 
and Tuition $250. Capacity 75. Anyone of good character and 
habits received. For catalogue address 


WALTER HALLOCK WOOD, A. B., Principal 


Matawan (N. J.) Military Academy 


‘Thorough instruction in small classes, Strict discipline. 
Ifandsome buildings with modern improvements. Gymna- 
sium, Beautiful grounds of7 acres. Artesian wellwater. 30 
miles from New York. $400peryear. Send forillus. catalogue. 


Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard University. Unusual facili- 
ties for practical work. The Infirmary is open daily. Three 
years’ course, leading to degree, Doctor Dental Medicine. New 
buildings. Modern equipment. Large clinic. Catalog. 

EugeneH.Smith,D.M.D., Dean,283 DartmouthSt., Boston, Mass. 


The Washington School for Boys 


Located in the country, but within easy access of the wonderful 
educational opportunities of the National Capital. Unusually strong 
faculty, all specialists. One teacher for every five pupils. Boys of any 
age received. Extensive athletic grounds. Year Book on request. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 4071 Wisconsin Ave. 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 4 
Secures positions for teachers, at all seasons, in public 
and private schools, and colleges. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. 0. Pratt, Mgr. 


. College of Physicians & Surgeons, Chicago 


The College of Physicians and Surgeons— College of Medicine of 
cit the University of Illinois— will openits regular session October 


1st, 1908. 
unsurpassed, 


Laboratory equipment complete—Clinical facilities 
Individual and bedside instruction a special 


feature. Students allowed to specialize in elective subjects. 


Send for Catalogue No. 22 to 


FRANK B. EARLE, M.D., Secretary, Congress and Honore Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
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it everyday, Itis the only water-proof collar 
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Collars and cuffs of all sizes and 
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Spongeable Linen Collar Co. 
444 Bradford Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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back from Saunders, and clout him on the 
head wan besides, and so I——”’ 

“« And she gave up thim six cows for me!”’ 
murmured Michael. 

Mogue stared at him resentfully. ‘‘I 
thought you’d be dancing wid rage like a 
hen on a hot gridiron,” he said angrily, 
‘‘and me coming all this way and spending 
me honeymoon alone to tell you. Well, 
Saunders is back three or four miles now 
a-driving the cows. I cut along on the 
inside of the hedge past’ him, and a fine 
crick in my back I got for my pains, and 
little thanks that I see % 

‘Six cows! And she consaves me to out- 
weight thim,”’ said Michael softly. 

Mogue said never a word. He got up, 
clenched his fists, shook his head and went 
back the way he had come. Michael sat 
dreaming in happy reverie, till, far down the 
road, he saw a number of dots approaching, 
They galvanized him into activity. He 
lifted his calf and the churn and the hens 
over the hedge, and hid till Saunders and 
the cows were almost abreast of him. 

Then he leaped out into the road, his 
fists doubled, his eyes raging. He danced 
back and forth in front of Saunders. The 
Scotchman looked up and down. It wasa 
lonely place and no one was in sight. 

“‘T bought the cows,”’ he yelled. 

Michael’s fists came closer. 

“Tt was only fair when you cheated me 
about Mistress McCarthy’s property,” 
Saunders whined. 

“Ah, well, Saunders,’ said Michael 
grimly. ‘‘ You’re too much of a rogue to be 
treated asa man. I’ll skelp you as if you 
were a haughty child.” 

He led Saunders to the ditch and pun- 
ished him vigorously, while Aileen’s cows 
grazed placidly and the calf lowed mourn- 
fully from behind the hedge. 

‘“Now, you lie on your face in the ditch till 
I’m out of sight,’’ commanded Michael. 
““What’s this falling out of your clothes?” 

It was Aileen’s blue stocking half-full of 
shillings and crowns. 

‘‘She valleys me more than the cows and 
the stocking,’’ Michael murmured, and he 
knelt in a loving daze for several minutes 
over the prostrate body of Saunders. 

Then he rose, turned the cows south- 
ward, got his reluctant calf, the churn and 
the hens, and set off for home. 

If the road was calling him he did not 
hear. All he heard were the old songs he 
and Aileen used to sing when they were 
first married, and the old Celtic stories 
they used to tell of the ancient Irishmen 
and saints who did not care for gold, but 
only for love and their souls. 

“T told her I’d come back either on a 
stretcher or wid six cows,’ he said compla- 
cently, ‘‘and I’m as good as my worrd; 
thim cows is mine.” 

It was far past teatime when he reached 
the ruined church of Bannow. His heart 
was thankful, and he stepped inside to say 
a prayer. An old statue of the Virgin with 
her Babe in her arms stood in a moulder- 
ing niche; and there at the feet of the 
Mother of all mothers knelt Aileen. 

He was only an Irish peasant, was 
Michael, but he had the mystic heart of the 
Celt, and he divined why she knelt to the 
Mother of the Child. He knelt softly beside 
her and whispered: 

“Never again will I lave you or yours.” 

She clung to him sobbing, and then they 
said a prayer together. When they rose 
to go she looked almost indifferently at 
the cows; her praise of the churn was 
Peeenere ys and she hardly noticed the 

ens. 


VERY day brings a new use— 
anew requirement. Itis the 
Telephone’s Burden not 
only to keep pace with busi- 

ness development, but to camp con- 
stantly a little across the frontier. 

Can you imagine a city, as cities once 
existed, made up ofseveral ‘‘quarters’’ 
to each of which was confined a 
population which spoke a separate 
language? 

You, as the average citizen, would 
be forced to learn several languages, or 
to go about the city with an interpreter 
—a process that would seriously inter- 
fere with your business. 

If, instead of using different lan- 
guages, the people ofa city used differ- 
ent telephone systems, the result would 
be exactly the same. You would 
have to keep each particular brand of 
telephone. 

It is nobody’s fau/t that this is so. 
The Bell companies are not responsible 
for the fact that a nation’s convenience 
demands the use of one telephone 
system, any more than they are that 
one language for a nation is better than 
a collection of provincial dialects. 

The associated Bell companies, with 
their singleness of purpose and unity 
of service, ave responsible, however, 
for doing their utmost to provide 
the system that wholly fits this vecog- 
nized condition —that prevents the 


endless and expensive confusion oj 
many systems. “ 


The Telephone’s Burden is to em 
brace in oxe comprehensive system al). 
that a city, or the whole country, needs| 
in the way of telephone service, ; | 


This has made the telephone univer| 
sal, It has brought you the greates| 
possible number of subscribers with 
whom to talk. | 


It has been flexibility of the | 
management that has secured the mos) 
reasonable rates in the world for at 
adequate telephone service, and madi 
it universal. | 

This progress would be impossibl 
in the future if the flexibility of man 
agement were made inflexible by aid 
wise interference. | 


The widespread work of develop, 
ment and maintenance carried on b)| 
80,000 employés should clear you) 
mind of doubt, if any exists, that thi 
associated Bell companies are workin; | 
with and for the public, striving by thi 
most progressive methods to provide; 
telephone service at a reasonable pric: 
that will take your voice anywher'| 
that your thought goes, or your frien') 


goes, or your letter will travel. 

The Bell service is diligently keep) 
ing pace with the country’s progress 
in full knowledge of existing condition 
and the necessities of the future. | 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
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“Ah, what matther since I have you 
agin,” she said, and she would have passed 
by the blue stocking without seeing it. 
But Michael stored it in his bosom. 

“Ah, but we’ll need this and more—for 
him,”’ he whispered. 
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ITH vacation partly over and pocket-money getting low, 
most boys are looking for a chance to earn money. [HE 

SATURDAY EVENING POST provides not only the chance but 

the capital with which any boy with a little “‘ginger’’ can make 

a lot of money. The best of it is that, when school opens, the 


work can be carried right along on Friday afternoons and on 
Saturdays. In fact, that is all the time that is required now. 
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HERE is a saying in 
4p Constantinople that 
when three Turks are 
seen together, one of them is 
aspy. In Turkey espionage 
is, indeed, universal. The 
silent-footed waiter who 
y you at table d’héte, the trim chambermaid who cares for your room, the lustro 
opolishes your boots, your cab-driver, your barber, the affable stranger who 
yns to sit beside you on boat or train—each and all’ are members of that 
ukable organization by means of which the Commander of the Faithful keeps a 
eal eye on the doings of his people and of the strangers within his gates. No 
e country in the world is so completely under the domination of the spy. The 
tind Yard force of London, the Service de Streté of Paris, even the notorious Fifth 
tn of St. Petersburg, are all active and more or less efficient organizations which, 
rhing considered, perform their work with a surprising measure of success. But 
ywe all subservient to some department of the Government, and their energies 
|rected toward the maintenance of law and order, the protection of the chief of 
te, the prevention of crime and the capture of criminals; in short, to the 
vation of the social system. 
t vast secret organization whose widespread operations are directed from Yildiz 
, and whose ramifications extend to the furthermost limits of the Ottoman 
, exists, on the other hand, solely as the instrument of a despotic ruler, and its 
rs are responsible to him and to no one else. Even in a land accustomed 
lylessness their acts are considered illegal; often they commit crimes instead 
Sopressing them; they have forgotten more about the niceties of graft than 
eaucratic officials of St. Petersburg or the municipal ones of New York ever 
they have cast a spell of terror over an empire of fifty millions of people the 
»{ which has never been known even in the dominions of the Great. White Tsar. 
S widespread is the system of 
itage in Turkey that it is almost 
xevable to one who has not 
ein that mysterious land. From 
mstir to Mecca, throughout the 
$1 and breadth of the Empire, 
emitting watch is kept on 
hind low alike. The Sheik-ul- 
Uumay not dine with a friend; 
~Overnor of Bagdad may not 
eudience toa stranger; the com- 
ner of a gunboat in the Red Sea 
yiot read a foreign newspaper 
tut a report being flashed to 
lantinople. One of the first im- 
Sons of the stranger in Turkey is 
‘umeless terror which pervades 
nd—a terror which makes one 
4 of the Sultan as “him,” and 
tical affairs under one’s breath, 
Lf the heir to the throne not at 
hich causes foreign newspapers 
t shunned as though they were 
1d with leprosy; which teaches 
no look behind the door and 
irtains before they speak; for, 
th this is the year of grace one 
md nine hundred and eight, 
jethods of the Inquisition and 
Punceil of Ten still prevail south 
: nube. 
de Secret Police are materially 
in their supervision of both 
sand foreigners by the rigid 
of passports and tezkerehs 
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THE AUTHOR 


which obtains throughout 
the Turkish Empire. No 
foreigner can enter the 
Ottoman dominions unless 
possessed of a passport, 
which must previously have 
been viséed at a Turkish 
embassy or consulate. Even when once on Turkish soil it is impossible to travel 
without a yoltezkereh or traveling passport, this document, which is in Turkish, being 
given because the police agents in the interior cannot read a foreign passport and 
hence are incompetent to pronounce on its validity. These tezkerehs are issued by the 
Ministry of Police, and as it is necessary for the bearer to secure a visé for every fresh 
journey, even though only a few hours be spent in a place, it is a simple matter for 
the police authorities to be constantly aware of the movements and whereabouts of 
every individual, be he pasha or peasant. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that Ottoman subjects are forbidden by law 
to leave the Empire—temporarily or otherwise—unless granted an irade to do so by 
the Sultan. As a result of this restriction, assisting emigrants to leave Turkey has 
become a recognized and lucrative business at the Black Sea ports, and especially 
along the coast of Syria, a regular tariff of forty Turkish liras (about one hundred and 
seventy-six dollars) being the. charge for putting an emigrant aboard a foreign ship. 
This is apportioned according to a regular scale among the various officials concerned, 
the governor of the town of embarkation receiving twenty liras, the chief of police 
ten liras, the captain of the port five liras, while three liras are divided among various 
minor officials, and two liras are paid to the boatmen who row the fugitive emigrant 
out to the ship at dead of night. 

It is impossible, moreover, for any Ottoman subject who has left the Empire under 
such circumstances to return without imminent danger of annoyance, insult and, very 
possibly, imprisonment. Although he may be absent for years he is by no means 
forgotten by the authorities of his 
district, and should a longing fora 
sight of his family or his native land 
induce him to return he will promptly 
find that he is the victim of a sys- 
tem of blackmail from police agents 
and spies. The fact that he may 
have transferred his allegiance to 
this or to some other country will not 
serve to protect him, for there are 
no naturalization treaties in force 
with Turkey, the Sultan holding that 
“once a Turk, always a Turk.”’ In 
fact, the Department of State, in issu- 
ing passports to Turkish subjects 
who have become naturalized citi- 
zens (and the term ‘‘ Turkish,” it 
must be remembered, includes 
Armenians, Macedonians, Bulgar- 
ians, Syrians and Jews), expressly 
stipulates that the American Goy- 
ernment will not be responsible for 
their safety should they return to 
their native land. 

The fact that tezkerehs are not 
required for the environs of the capi- 
tal and the summer resorts in its 
immediate vicinity considerably in- 
creases the difficulty of espionage on 
the Government officials and wealthy 
merchants who have their summer 
residences along the Bosphorus or on 
the Princes’ Islands. As an instance 
of the arbitrary power which the 
Secret Police exercise over all classes 
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and conditions, I shall mention an incident which occurred 
not many months since. The group known as the Princes’ 
Islands lies in the Sea of Marmora, about a dozen miles 
from Constantinople and a mile and a half from the 
mainland of Asia. They have long been a favorite sum- 
mer resort for wealthy Turks, Greeks and Armenians, 
being for this reason subjected to particularly close surveil- 
lance by spies. Until the building of the Anatolian Rail- 
way the residents on Prinkipos and the other islands of the 
group were wholly dependent for communication with 
Constantinople on the wretched service of the Mahsusé 
line of steamers, a semi-governmental concern which is 
probably the worst-managed steamship company in the 
world. The Anatolian Railway officials, who were 
Germans, promptly took advantage of this opportunity, 
and organized a half-hourly boat service between Prinkipos 
and Maltépé, their nearest station on the mainland, thus 
transporting passengers from the islands to Constantinople 
and vice versa at lower rates and in quicker time than the 
antiquated steamboats. 


How to Acquire a Country Mansion 


fe business of the Mahsusé Company was in danger of 
extinction, when one of the stockholders, who was also 
an official in the Ministry of Police, caused word to reach 
the Sultan that, owing to the frequent service given by 
the Anatolian Railway Company’s boats, the pashas of the 
mainland were enabled frequently to visit—and presumably 
intrigue—with their friends on ‘the Princes’ Islands. 
Instantly came a firman from the palace directing that the 
Anatolian boat service be discontinued, so that to-day the 
Mahsusé line is again paying dividends, while the pas- 
sengers on its ramshackle vessels pray that each voyage 
may not be their last. 

The above was an example of grafting on a large scale. 
Here is the story, as told me by the victim himself, of 
graft on a small scale: 

There lives in Stamboul a young Armenian whose name 
I shall not reveal. ~He was educated in England and is 
imbued with English ideas as to government—which, for 
obvious reasons, he keeps to himself. His father, a 
wealthy cotton merchant having establishments at half a 
dozen cities in England and in Asia Minor, died some two 
or three years ago, leaving to his son, not then of age, a 
flourishing business and the care of his mother and three 
sistess. A few months after the death of his father the 
young man wasawakened from sleep one night by the crash 
of the knocker. Going downstairs he opened the grille — 
no one in Turkey opens the door until he knows who is 
on the other side—and descried a group of uniformed men 
without. “Open!” commanded one of them. ‘Open in 
the name of the Padishah!”’ To resist was useless, for he 
was an Armenian, rich, defenseless, and a Christian, so he 
swung back the door. Police and spies filed in. ‘‘ You are 
accused, giaour,”’ said the leader, “‘ of plotting against the 
life of his gracious Majesty—whom Allah preserve. Dog 
of an infidel, what have you to say for yourself?” Being 
an Armenian the young man knew that denial was useless, 
and kept silent. 

“But,” continued the spokesman, “we trusty servants 
of the Calif—may Allah shower blessings upon him—be 
but poor men. Give us then, out of your ill-gained wealth, 
but a thousand golden liras, and we will depart as we came, 
forgetting your existence.” 

The Armenian told me that he did not have the amount 
demanded in the house at the time, and he would not have 
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given it to them if he had, for it would have been but a 
beginning. So they carried this twenty-year-old boy off 
to prison. They locked him in a dungeon that makes 
those in the Doge’s palace seem luxurious in comparison, 
and there he lay for a fortnight or more, amid such filth 
as is to be found only in an Eastern jail. Each night his 
captors visited him, endeavoring to shake his resolution by 
threats of torture. Finally they released him, fearing, 
perhaps, an investigation of his disappearance. He, of 
course, did nothing. What could he do? Was he not an 
Armenian, and rich to boot? And, as any true believer 
will tell you, all Armenians are dogs and should be treated 
as such by all good Mohammedans. 

Here is another incident which may prove enlighten- 
ing. One of the highest officers of the Sultan is a 
Syrian, from Damascus, crafty, unscrupulous, a pro- 
German and, next to his Imperial master, the most in- 
fluential man in the Empire. Being a Turk and an official, 
he is rich—that goes without saying. But he spends his 
wealth only when other means fail. He desired a summer 
residence, and one day, at Prinkipos, laid his eyes on just 
such a one as he wished—a great, high-standing mansion 
with miles of terraces and sweeping lawns. The owner 
was an Armenian. Being rich and contented with his 
house he refused to sell. So one day the Turkish official, 
whose influence was well worth having, whispered a few 
words to the chief of the Secret Police. That night a 
launch, filled with police, slipped from out the shadows 
beneath Dolma-Bagtche, steamed across the Marmora 
and landed its armed crew at the Armenian’s private 
quay. The Armenian householder was dragged from his 
bed; some rifles and ammunition, presumably brought 
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for the purpose, were unearthed in his cellars as evidence 
of a conspiracy; he was hurried half-clad into the launch 
and disappeared with it into the night. He has never 
reappeared. Whether he found a grave in the Bosphorus 
or is an exile in Fezzan is a matter which interests his 
family alone. The house, of course, was confiscated, and 
to-day the Turkish official, gray and bent but still power- 
ful, sits on his broad veranda and looks with satisfaction 
over his miles of terraces and his sweeping lawns. 

It is a matter of considerable difficulty for a Turkish 
official to obtain permission to leave the country, even 
temporarily, and for one to attempt to leave without 
permission is hazardous in the extreme. Backsheesh, 
properly distributed, will do much, however, even with the 
Secret Police, and, now and then, great officials, tiring of 
the narrow life to which they are enforced, or flying from 
the wrath of the Padishah, slip away between two days, 
and the city beside the Golden Horn knows them no more. 

Such a case occurred not long ago, when three high 
officials of the Court, headed by Arrif Bey, the Sultan’s 
own chamberlain, got safely away despite the utmost 
efforts of the police. Arrif Bey and his companions lived in 
palaces whose gardens bordered the Bosphorus. Getting 
into secret communication with officials of the Russian 
steamship company, it was arranged that on a certain 
day the Russian steamer, Odessa-bound, should enter the 
Bosphorus just at sunset, as no boats are permitted to 
pass after the firing of the evening gun. The arrangement 
was carried out to ‘the letter, so that dusk had fallen when 
the big ship slackened speed opposite the palace of Arrif 
Bey. A launch shot out from shore, three fugitives 
scrambled up the ladder, the captain rang for “‘ Full speed 
ahead,” and the St. Andrew’s cross flapping from the 
stern bade defiance to the baffled spies upon the shore. 


‘the story of the flight from Turkey of the form 


the Secret Police would not be without its humor 
For the man who was himself feared by thousan 
compelled to fly like any fugitive from the city of \ 
had been all but dictator, his every energy exe 
effort to baffle his own spies, would be amusing 
not for the pathos that lay behind it. Ahmed J, 
din, a Syrian by birth, was, until 1905 or the 
the chief of the Secret Police. He was in truth t 
hand of the Sultan, and, what is more remarkable, 9; 
Abdul Hamid’s most loyal subjects. Beyond hi 

tion to the interests of his Imperial master he had bi 
thought—his wife, a beautiful Circassian. He love 
few men ever love a woman. ‘Then she fell ill 
doctor sent her to Egypt that she might have “ 
of the dry desert air. 
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EEKS passed and then word came to Je 

that he must hasten Cairoward with all spe 
would see his wife alive. She was dying of co 
in a foreign land. Jellal-ed-din, faithful servant 
to his master, the mighty Padishah—the Vicar 
the Refuge of the World his subjects call him— 
his heart open, asking for permission to go to 
who lay dying in Egypt. 

Abdul Hamid, suspicious as is his wont, and 
losing so efficient a protector, replied in this wise 
my son. Wouldst thou desert thy Padishah i 
hour of need? And it humor you, I will send 
physician to the bedside of this woman whom you +t 
strangely. As for you, let us have no more of i 
is my wish that you remain here in my city of 
And if, perchance, Allah—to whom all praise—shouk| 
fit to take our daughter, does not my own harem cor 
many more as beautiful, and shall not so faithful aver 
as thou hast been be fittingly rewarded?” 

Unsuccessful in his attempt to obtain the = | 
mission to go to Egypt, Jellal-ed-din decided to go | 
out it. But this, even for so powerful a personag: 
he, was a matter of difficulty and danger; for, in Tur} 
the chief of the Secret Police is himself a subject 
espionage. Jellal-ed-din, well knowing that his ed 
was tracked by spies, dined one evening at the Pera P| 
Hotel with a trusted friend—there are a few such, evi! 
Turkey — —and, dinner over, ordered his coachman ina | 
voice to drive him to his house. 

In a dark and quiet side street the carriage halt 
for an instant, beside another vehicle, and the chiv 
spies, now a fugitive himself, stepped from one to! 
other. The latter vehicle was driven by roundabout 
to the quay at Galata, where the Egyptian nae 


funnels. There was nothing to connect the well- 
aggressively-British tourist who stepped from the 
and showed papers perfectly in order with the Mi 
Police, for the sombre frock coat had been pial . 
suit of checked tweeds, the fez had been exchanged 1) 


Turk had disappeared, leaving only a waxed mu 
His passport, properly viséed and stamped, a 

him, as he looked, a British globe-trotter, so the se 
drew back and allowed him to ascend the gangway 4 
(Continued on Page 28) ‘ 
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Be good, be good,” my father-r said, 
7) “An' you will sure-ly prosper-r !” 
HE brief but comprehensive ad- 

monition in this ancient couplet 
. has always had its admirers and exponents. 
‘n D. Rockefeller has been quoted as saying that the 
elisites for success in life are Economy, Industry 
Steadfastness. Mr. Carnegie mentions Industry, 
idfastness and Economy as the desiderata, and 
late Marshall Field insisted that Steadfastness, 
jmnomy and Industry would carry a man well 
ard the front. John L. Gates takes a different 
virpoint, but he must not be quoted literally here. 
His a foreeful man, and his insistence upon indi- 
viualism and originality, as prerequisites for busi- 
me; success, is expressed in his individual and 
orinal phraseology. 

_llare right, of course. The admirable qualities 
ofionesty, perseverance and carefulness form the 
bexbone of character; but there are floating ribs 
with can by no means be ignored, if the salesman 
or\ookkeeper is to develop into a successful store- 
ever or manufacturer. And Mr. Gates is proba- 
ji not far from the mark when he dwells upon 
inviduality as a most important business asset. 
Tire is both negative and positive evidence that 
th is so in the fact that among small business 
m\ struggling on a hand-to-mouth existence no 
imviduality or originality is apparent, whereas the 
m who are climbing up, who are nearing the top, 
an who are at the top, invariably show, in greater 
or2ss degree, the independent traits of the pioneer, 
thinventor or the discoverer. Backed by confidence 
inneir own individuality they advance boldly into 
urxploited fields; they invent new business 
mihods; or they discover deficiencies and weak- 
nees in their competitors of which they instantly 
faxadvantage. — . 
traveling agent for a Boston firm of wholesale 
epers recently said: ‘‘I don’t believe there is any 
lir of business where there is such a 
delly monotony of sameness as among 
th small retail groceries of New 
Urland and the Middle West. If they 
we fitted up by the mile, in factories, 
an chopped off in sections they could not be more alike. 
Tire’s always the market box, tilted against the doorway, 
fild with potatoes or onions; always a half-dozen more 
ofhe same boxes inside on the floor, tilted against the 
lowst shelf and blocking that; always the same old pile 
ofracker-boxes with glass fronts; always the same old 
mt-block surrounded with suet and sawdust. I get 
iy with it all. I never know whether I am in Schoharie 
orflattapan! But there’s one store in one town that 
chers me up as soon as I get within fifty miles of it.”’ 


| 
| No Sleeping Cat Among These Groceries 


“wo brothers started it ten years ago,”’ he continued 

_Teminiscently. ‘‘ They had only five hundred dollars 
catal, and when I booked their first. order I supposed 
thr were going to run the same old, universal, standard 
ty? of grocery; but, on my second trip, I began to open 
m eyes, and I’ve kept opening them wider on every 
sueeding trip. They’re using half a city block now, and 
ov three hundred clerks—all retail. It’s a unique 
ste. One enormous room with an unobstructed view— 
th shelving is all around the outside walls—seven feet 
hit, with windows above. There are no show-windows— 
nOyramid of canned goods with a cat asleep at the base. 
Yi haye to go inside to see what these fellows are selling; 
ar then it takes a long time to find out what they are not 
Seng. 

Everything is in departments; aisles ten feet wide, 
Mie so much as a toothpick to stumble against. Not 
my oden-top counter in the store—all glass. No saw- 
dui, no clerks outside the counters, no meat-cutters 
dee oe grease on your new spring suit. Darky at the 
dcr Wearing a smile that’ll turn the toughest brand of 
Stich into the milk of human kindness. He helps the 
P sh and the Dutch women get their baby carriages in 
out, and he opens the doors for the carriage folks. 
ee the goods for every one there, from canvas- 
: 0 liver, and from asparagus to garlic.” 
further inquiry revealed that this store was located 
factory city of eighty thousand inhabitants. In the 
: tion of every one of their friends the prospect of 
Sthess for the young men was so poor that the advice of 
was evidently the unspoken opinion of all: ‘Toss 
Yer five hundred dollars into the mill-dam and be done 

it! You'll save yourself several months of keen 
ety and lost time. You're up against old-established 
a big capital, and, worse than that, you’ve got to 


How to Catch the Other Man’s Trade 


By George Frederic Stratton 


buck against a universal credit system. Not ten per cent. 
of the people here pay cash for their supplies.” 

The review of the situation was correct. But there 
was an asset possessed by the young men of which 
their friends were not aware—a strong individuality. 
That has placed them in ownership of a store which long 
since outstripped the largest of its competitors. They 
have revolutionized the methods of food distribution in 
that city, and have educated the people up to an under- 
standing of the economy of eliminating the visiting order- 
clerk and the extravagant weekly account book. 

The junior partner laughed when he was asked what 
produced this success. 

“There is really nothing remarkable about our methods,” 
he said. ‘‘Before we commenced we studied the situa- 
tion and saw lame points in every other store in the town, 
and we thought we could cut them out. The worst of 
these points was the handling of meats. I had been 
meat-cutter in several stores and I knew just how it was. 
Women would come in and pick up a joint, turn it over 
and back, digging fingers into it that had probably not 
been washed, excepting in dish-water, for two days or 
more. Now, I think I may safely say that not one hundred 
dollars’ worth of meat has been handled in this way by 
our customers since we started. We put in a big glass- 
covered counter and displayed our joints in that. We 
marked the weight and price on each piece plainly. We 
used no sawdust on the floors and allowed no grease any- 
where. The people liked it. It looked clean—and it was 
clean; and at the end of our second winter we were selling 
more meat than any other store in town. That, and that 
alone, was what started us toward success. If I should 
have to put it in very few words they would be: the most 
scrupulous cleanliness, the greatest possible display of 
varieties, and plain figures on everything. I consider the 
last very important. Customers can stroll around our 
departments and select just what they want, at the prices 
they wish to pay, without asking a question. Our clerks 
can easily attend to twice as many customers as they could 
if they had to answer questions and wait for decisions.” 


The Juggernaut of Business Fashion 


HERE isa curious phase about individuality which may 
often be observed in small business men—a lack of 
accompanying confidence in their own ideas. A man may 
have—and put in practice—very original and independent 
plans about his home or his garden, his religion, his politics 
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or his social pursuits, but the instant 

business comes into view his individ- 

ualism is crushed by traditional cus- 
tom and conservatism. His store will not be a whit 
different from those of his competitors. His signs 
will be designed in the same style and in the same 
phraseology. His window displays will be copies of 
others; his stock will be arranged in the same old 
conservative way; his delivery wagon will be painted 
and lettered like scores of other delivery wagons. 
His outfits and his methods are duplicates of Smith 
in the next block and Brown in the block beyond 
.and Robinson around the corner, although he may 
be a man of far stronger personality than Smith, 
Brown or Robinson. He may use very original 
conversational phrases, but when he attempts to 
write an advertisement conventionality rises before 
him as a wall. He becomes as stilted and hide- 
bound as if making out a sixty-day note, and he 
produces trite announcements of a ‘‘Full line of 
well-selected goods” and dreary platitudes of “ Orders 
promptly and cheerfully filled.” 

When such a man as that lets himself out— when 
he cuts loose from the idea that, because Jones is 
handling a certain line of goods in a certain way, he 
must also get those same goods and handle them in 
the same way; when he gives his own individuality 

_ fair play and leads, instead of follows; initiates 
instead of imitates—he has stepped out of the ranks 
of the mediocre, and the public recognizes the fact as 
quickly as he himself does. 

The widow of a man who had conducted a small 
variety store for twelve years without increasing his 
sales to any appreciable extent or making more than 
a bare living decided, upon her husband’s death, to 
continue the business herself. The store was in an : 
excellent location, close to the entrance of a great 
manufacturing plant where nearly ten thousand 
hands were employed. There were two good show- 

windows, one of which was filled with a 

cyclonic collection of cheap baseballs, 
marbles, song-books, pencils, and a few 
current or old magazines thrown on top. 

The other window was filled with to- 

bacco and cigarette signs—many of them of brands long 
out of existence—and some cheap pipes. Although one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars in wages was carried 
past that store every week by mechanics, engineers, clerks 
and working-girls the chief sales were of the cheapest 
brands of chewing and smoking tobacco. The ancient 
motto: “If You Don’t See What You Want Ask For It!” 
had hung on the wall for ten years, but the energetic 
widow immediately exchanged it for one reading: “If 
You Don’t See What You Want It Isn’t Here!” 


Working on the Customer’s Curiosity 


HE tackled the magazine and news problem first. She 
tossed the miscellaneous toys out of the window, and 
upon racks close to the glass displayed the current maga- 
zines—open at pages upon which began articles or stories 
of undoubted interest to the men who passed. Every few 
days these magazines were changed—those upon engi- 
neering and technical subjects being succeeded by others 
purely fictional. She bought a marking pot and brush 
and induced one of the shipping clerks to give her some 
instruction in lettering, and, thereafter, a bulletin-board on 
each side of the entrance announced the most striking 
features of the current periodicals. 

In three months her magazine sales had increased from 
sixty to over twelve hundred monthly, and the newspapers 
from two hundred and fifty to nine hundred and fifty 
daily. The latter increase was secured by the simple 
expedient of placing a stand outside the door where the 
men (always in a hurry) could pick up a paper and throw 
down a coin almost without halting. She studied her 
customers intently, and by a finer assortment and more 
tempting display soon doubled the cigar and tobacco 
trade. One year after taking charge her daily receipts 
were three times as large as ever were taken by her 
husband. 

All this seems commonplace at the first glance. There 
is nothing remarkable about the methods, but the result 
—the tripling of business in one year by an inexperienced 
woman—shows most vividly that individualism is an 
enormous power in a small business, as it is in a large one. 

Sometimes the individualism may be more noticeable 
in the goods than in the storekeeper—as in the case of an 
unusually specialized line. A young shoe-clerk decided 
to invest his savings in a store. The town was already 
well supplied with such establishments, but, instead of 

(Concluded on Page 29) 


ALEX.O.LEV Y; 


after Mr. Taft made his speech of acceptance and 

Mr. Bryan made his both intended to seek some 
remote and commodious cave, retire therein, and not make 
another peep until the morning after election, when one or 
the other could emerge and shout: ‘‘I told you so!” 

Word has trickled through the dispatches that the 
Republican managers think it undignified for a candidate 
for President to go sky-hooting through the country, 
making speeches and receiving the kind applause of the 
populace. Word also comes from Lincoln that Mr. Bryan, 
having twice tried, without success, to cash in for votes 
the cheers he got on his swings around the circle, is deter- 
mined to say but little, and that, principally, from his 
front porch, where the stained-glass windows glisten and 
gleam. One scheme, in particular, that has been squelched 
was to have Mr. Bryan and Mr. Taft make a simulta- 
neous appearance at the fair at Lincoln and rival as attrac- 
tions the Holsteins, the blooded heifer from Fairview and 
the Chester Whites from Poland China. Other fair 
managers have been impressed with the bitter truth that 
this is to be a campaign of silence, of ‘arguments and 
facts,” as Mr. Hitchcock so succinctly says, and that the 
leaders will preserve a masterly dignity, in a measure, and 
leave the followers to send up the skyrockets and burn 
the issues. 

This is what they say in the dog-days, mark you, and 
they always do say it about this time. But, when we get 
along to the last two months, when the voters are home 
from their vacations and are beginning to ask: ‘‘ Who did 
you say it was the Republicans nominated?”’ history is 
likely to repeat itself, and the country will probably see 
Mr. Bryan on many an impassioned stump telling why 
the proletariat should send him a straight ball this time 
and allow him to hit it instead of making it an inshoot 
and striking him out for good. Furthermore, it is quite 
within the bounds of presumption to expect Mr. Taft to 
venture into various centres of population and explain his 
side of it to the admiring people. It is easy enough to say 
stumping by candidates is undignified in the calm and 
contemplative moments that follow the conventions, but 
when it nears the finish, and the managers think votes are 
to be had here or there, the candidates will forget the 
dignity part of it and go rampaging around for the votes. 


¥®{ ister think, to hear them tell it in the dog-days, that 


A Few Light Licks from the Big Stick 


HEN it comes to public speaking Mr. Bryan has an 

edge on Mr. Taft, although for the past two years Mr. 
Taft has been the handy little phonograph for the Admin- 
istration. Mr. Bryan has been at it since 1896, in the 
larger sense, and he has spilled language in every hamlet in 
the land, to say nothing of making a trail of speeches 
around the world. What we may look for, then, about the 
middle of October, will be the inspiring spectacle of 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt taking a long running jump 
into the middle of affairs and stirring them up with a few 
vigorous exclamations about the advisability of electing 
the Heir Apparent to carry out My, His or Our policies, as 
the case may appeal to him. 

This will be contrary to precedent, but so is Mr. 
Roosevelt. He makes his own precedents. He will not be 
talking for his own election. He will talk for the election 
of his selection—quite a different matter. Moreover, the 
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popularity of Colonel Roosevelt has not diminished 

any among the people who* go to hear campaign 

speeches, and if the President thinks the ends justify 

the means, he will put in a few licks among those very 

people. That will be undignified; quite so. It will 

not bother the President, for, in addition to making 

his own precedents, he makes his own dignity. Where- 
fore, watch out for a few rip-roarers in the closing days. 
The campaign that is slated to start with but few explo- 
sions from the big guns is quite likely to wind up sounding 
like a Presidential salute from all the thirteen-inchers there 
are in commission. 

Much gratification is expressed by the anxious and alert 
sleuths, who are watching Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan, over 
the fact that both are so democratic in their intercourse 
with the public. Long pzeans came from Hot Springs 
whenever Mr. Taft walked out on the golf course without 
the escort of two troops of cavalry and not headed by a 
brass band playing, ‘‘See, the Conquering Hero Comes!” 
and whenever Mr. Bryan appeared, for a few fleeting 
moments, in his garden in his shirt-sleeves the occasion 
was considered worthy of voluminous note. Apparently, 
it was expected Mr. Taft would come down to breakfast 
wearing an ermine robe and surrounded with a bunch of 
courtiers, and that Mr. Bryan should dig his potatoes in 
his frock coat and high hat. Then, too, we are told Mrs. 
Taft has not worn a single, solitary diadem, and still calls 
her husband ‘‘ Will,” instead of “‘ Your Highness,” and 
that Mrs. Bryan looks after the affairs of her house every 
day and does not sit in a golden chair surrounded by a 
covey of ladies-in-waiting. 


Spotting Old Sleuth and His Spies 


T IS all so simple and so American that we are fed with 
itevery day. The intense astonishment of the observers, 
when Mr. Taft gave a caddie ten cents instead of having 
the youth kneel before him to be made a knight, was only 
equaled by the amazement over the wonderful fact that 
Mr. Bryan eats his soft-boiled, just like any other soft- 
boiled-egg eater. And when little Charlie Taft stubs his 
toe, or Willie Bryan barks his shin, it takes half a column 
to tell about it, with all the horrible details and a few re- 
flections on how democratic and unaffected it is for these 
boys to do things like other boys or to have things done 
to them that come the way of a few millions of rising 
Americans. 

The dog-days are the silly season in politics. A loud 
how! went up from Lincoln because John P. Hopkins and 
Roger Sullivan, of Chicago, met Judge Alton B. Parker and 
Paul Cravath, the New York lawyer, in the Yellowstone 
Park. All these are Democrats. None is shouting very 
loudly for Bryan. Hence, a plot. It seems that these 
politicians and others, who went to the Yellowstone be- 
cause they were nearer to it at the Denver convention than 
they hoped to be in some time again, chose the Yellow- 
stone as a meeting-place to plan their machinations. 
There, by the side of Old Faithful, and within sight of 
numerous other geysers, all reminding them of their 
candidate, no doubt, they planned dark and desperate 
deeds. It was a frightful occasion until it was discovered 
that Hopkins and Sullivan made their plans to go to the 
Yellowstone months before they went to Denver, and that 
Judge Parker was on a pleasure trip through the West and 
wanted to see the Park. Besides, if there was any plotting 
to be done, it is quite likely these experienced politicians 
would meet in a back office somewhere instead of in full 
view of the hundreds of tourists in the Park. Still, that 
never appealed. It was a plot. S’death! 

More than this, when Frank Hitchcock struck Colo- 
rado Springs to hold his little school of instruction for 
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the Rocky Mountain national committeemen — Si) 
chairmen in the use of the card index, he found h 
ing on the main street of the city one Ollie Tele 
Kentucky, and one Henry D. Clayton, of Alaba 
Another plot! It was absolutely certain these two Dei 
crats were there to spy on the work of Hitchcock, T: 
are a fine pair of spies, too, agile and alert and capabl 
squeezing themselves into the smallest spaces, Ollie Jai: 
being six feet and five inches tall and weighing about tl 
hundred pounds, and Clayton being but a shade sma 
Ollie as a sleuth would remind one of an elephant pick 
up pins. But the plot was there and we all were m| 
excited over it. You see, James and Clayton decided ¢; 
two weeks’ visit to Colorado Springs and the mountaii; 
month before Hitchcock ever thought of going out tl’ 
to put his loose-leaf-ledger system of keeping tab on vo 
in operation with Cash Cade and Cecil Lyon and the r: 

What Mr. Hitchcock is trying to do is to weld : 
national machine into one harmonious whole—that ii| 
is his idea to have each national committeeman and e| 
State chairman trade card indexes with every other ¢ 
mitteeman and chairman, so all may know what er 
doing. Whenever one manager has a bright thought h 
expected to write it out neatly on one of his cards” | 
send it around so that it may be entered on the diet: 
all the other managers. Also, a copy of each card 
sent to Chairman Hitchcock, who will see that it fei 
in its proper place. 

After the cards are all collected the real work of thee t 
paign will begin. Hitchcock will read the cards. ' 
country will be divided into sections, and each section | 
have a different color. Whenever Jimmie Williams é 
to know what happy ideas Dave Mulvane has been ¢¢ 
tributing to the work he will look in the red section, at 
he should be possessed of a desire to see whether | 
F. Brooker is keeping up his end with suggestions ‘| 
sending in his cards regularly he will examine the blue! 
All national committeemen and State chairmen mus! 
faithful about their cards and keep them up to dat’ 
they will incur the severe displeasure of Mr. Hitehet: 
which is no slight thing, inasmuch as Mr. Hitehe 
used to be the champion heavy-weight boxer of - 
University, and is there with the punch. 


Lest Mr. Bryan Should Forget 


ime middle-Western politicians are all puffed 
the announcement that their States are to be the ba 
ground, and have birdlime out in every direction hor 
to catch whatever may come their way in the form 
‘facts and arguments” from either side. It is stated ¥ 
authority — alleged—that Mr. Bryan has decided that § 
East is hopeless and will make his fight for the” 
needs, in addition to the quota of the Solid South, in 
Illinois: Indiana, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Ohio and | 
with excursions to the Rocky Mountain States 
Pacific Slope. 

In Iowa he finds the Republicans are split ind i 
eager to cut one another’s throats, but forg 
Senator Jonathan Prentiss Dolliver is there, 
Dodge, with his face turned toward the foe, 
between that Commonwealth and anarchy, as he 

In Illinois Mr. Bryan has dug up anothe 
Republican fight and he is ‘hopebit but he forgt 


| that, four years ago, at the St. Louis convention, he 


marched boldly to the front and called John P. Hopkins 


and Roger Sullivan some very hard names, and that 


Sullivan is a good deal of a Democratic boss in Illinois. 
In Indiana he reckons on the manhandling that im- 


 perial State received at the Republican convention in 
Chicago, where Governor Hanly was booed, where 
4 Charles Warren Fairbanks was turned over a barrel and 


ked, and where nobody seemed to give a hoot what 


| Indiana felt, thought or desired; but he forgets Albert J. 


Beveridge, pledged but to truth, to liberty and law, 
whom no favor sways and no fear shall awe. 
Nebraska is his own State, and they cut down a Taft 


‘banner in his own city of Lincoln, which presages much; 


and in Wisconsin the old Stalwart and Halfbreed fight is 


| waging again, although Senator LaFollette has yawned 


- question.” 
' Ohio is rent and to rent, with that peerless leader 
_, Joseph Benson Foraker beaten to a pulp and sending in a 
telegram of congratulations to Taft which they used to 
| freeze the ice cream with on the day the iceman didn’t get 


“Oh, yes; I'll support Taft. What a curious 


quarters halted her; a lank corporal arrived, swinging 


J UST before daylight the unshaven sentinels at head- 


a lighted lantern, which threw a yellow radiance over 


_ horse and rider. Then she dismounted. 


_ Mud smeared her riding-jacket; boots and skirt were 
_ clotted with it; so was the single army spur. Her horse 
stretched a glossy, sweating neck and rolled wisely- 


_ suspicious eyes at the dazzling light. On the gray saddle- 
cloth glimmered three gilt letters, C. S. A. 


| “What name, ma’am?” repeated the corporal, coming 
closer with lifted lantern, and passing an inquiring thumb 
over the ominous letters embroidered on the saddle-cloth. 
_ “No name,”’ she said. ‘They will understand—inside 
there.” 

_ “That your hoss, ma’am?”’ 

_ “It seems to be.” 

, “Swap him with a Johnny?” 

~ “No; took him from a Johnny.” 

_ “Shucks!” said the corporal, examining the gilt letters. 
| Then, looking around at her: 

_ “Wa’ll, the gin’rall, he’s some busy.”’ 

_ “Please say that his messenger is here.” 
_ “Orders is formal, ma’am. I dassent 
_ She pronounced a word under her breath. 
j 4“ Hey? ” 
| 

| 


” 


She nodded. 

“"Tain’t her?’’? demanded the corporal incredulously. 
She nodded again. The corporal’s lantern and jaw 
_ dropped in unison. 

_ “Speak low,” she said, smiling. 

He leaned toward her; she drew nearer, inclining her 
| pretty, disheveled head with its disordered braids curling 
into witchlocks on her shoulders. 

““Tain’t the Special Messenger, ma’am, is it?’’ he 
inquired hoarsely. ‘The boys is tellin’ how you was 
_ketched down to % 

She made him a sign for silence as the officer of the guard 


_ came up—an ill-tempered, heavily-bandaged young man, 


reeking of iodoform. : 
“What the ” he began, but, seeing a woman’s 
muddy skirt in the lantern-light, checked his speech. 
_ The corporal whispered in his ear; both stared. ‘I 
guess it’s all right,’ said the officer. ‘“‘Won’t you come in? 
_ The general is asleep; he’s got half an hour more, but I’ll 
wake him, if you say so.” 

“T can wait half an hour.” 

“Take her horse,’’ said the officer briefly, then led the 
Way up the steps of a white porch buried under trumpet- 
Vines in heavy bloom. 

The door stood open, so did every window on the ground 
floor, for the July night was hot. A sentry stood inside 
_ the wide hall, resting on his rifle, sleeves rolled to his 
| elbows, cap pushed back on his flushed young forehead. 

There was a candle burning in the room on the right; 
an old artillery officer leaned over the round centre-table, 

ep, his round, red face buried in his arms, his sabre 
tucked snugly between his legs, like the tail of a sleeping 
dog; an aide-de-camp slept heavily on a mahogany sofa, 
jacket unbuttoned, showing the white, powerful muscles 
of his chest, all glistening with perspiration. Beside the 
Open window sat a thin figure in the uniform of a signal 


| officer, and, at first, when the Special Messenger looked at 


__ him, she thought he also was asleep. 


Then, as though her entrance had awakened him, he 
straightened up, passed one long hand over his face, 


| looked at her through the candle-light and rose with a 


race too unconscious not to have been inherited. 


around, and Charles Dick, peerless leader No. 2, sore as 
a man who has fallen down an elevator shaft; with George 
B. Cox, the boss of Cincinnati, grimly remembering the 
speech Taft made at Akron which defeated the Cox 
ticket in Cincinnati and put a large number of Cox 
supporters under the heading in the census reports of 
“Without visible means of support.” 

And Kansas— Kansas, where they pulled the Republican 
candidate for Governor through two years ago by about 
as many votes as the Prohibition candidate for President 
will get on the East Side in New York City, whereas the 
same man had nearly seventy thousand in 1904, and 
Colonel Roosevelt took away a neat little plurality of 
126,093 in the same election. 

Here is where the issue is to be joined, carpentered 
and mortised, to hear them tell it now; but Hitchcock 
has his card-index idea promulgated out in the moun- 
tain States and, once that is started, he will put in a 
complete system in the middle West. Moreover, somebody 
will come along to Lincoln with a tale of an uprising for 
Bryan in New York and New England, and there will be 
frantic efforts made to get a crowbar under it to help it 


And Hope Died in Her Breast Without a Flicker 


The bandaged officer of the guard made a slovenly 
gesture, half salute, half indicative: ‘‘ The Messenger,”’ he 
announced, and, partly turning on his heel as he left the 
room, ‘‘our signal officer, Captain West,’ in deference to a 


convention almost forgotten. 


Captain West drew forward an armchair; the Special 
Messenger sank into its tufted depths and stripped the 
gauntlets from her sun-tanned hands—narrow hands, 
smooth as a child’s, now wearily coiling up the lustrous 
braids which sagged to her shoulders under the felt riding- 
hat. And all the while, from beneath level brows, her 
dark, distrait eyes were wandering from the signal officer 
to the sleeping major of artillery, to the aide snoring on the 
sofa, to the trumpet-vines hanging motionless outside the 
open window. But all she really saw was Captain West. 

He appeared somewhat young and thin, his blond hair 
and mustache were burned-hay color. He was adjusting 
eyeglasses to a narrow, well-cut nose; under a scanty 
mustache his mouth had fallen into agreeable lines, the 
near-sighted eyes, now regarding her normally from behind 
the glasses, seemed clear, unusually pleasant, even a trifle 
mischievous. 

‘Ts there anything I can do for you?” he asked respect- 
fully. 

“‘ After the general is awake—if I might have the use of 
a room—and a little fresh water Speech died in her 
throat; some of the color died in her face, too. 

‘Did you wish me to awake him now? If your business 
is urgent I will,’’ said Captain West. 

She did not reply; an almost imperceptible twitching 
tightened her lips; then the young mouth relaxed, droop- 
ing a trifle at the corners. Lying there, so outwardly 
calm, her tired, far-away gaze fixed absently on him, she 
seemed on the verge of slumber. 
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rise. Laying out a campaign a few days after the con- 
ventions is like buying an overcoat from a sample. The 
sample may be nifty enough, but the completed garment 
is likely to develop rococo effects not dreamed of by the 
purchaser. 

People in New York and the East need not fear that 
sufficient attention will not be paid to them to satisfy 
the most fastidious. Watch for William Jennings Bryan 
to hop into Madison Square Garden one of these nipping 
fall nights, and be on hand when Theodore Roosevelt 
casually strolls across from Washington to stir up the 
metropolis. The middle West will have no monopoly on 
this fight, no matter how it is pluming itself now. 

There is one essential difference between the Republic- 
ans and the Democrats. The Republicans do their 
fighting before election day and usually forget it when they 
come to vote. The Democrats carry theirs to the ballot- 
boxes. Still, the Democrats are closer together this year 
than they have been in twelve, and the Republicans 
further apart in various localities. 

All of which goes to show that both parties will know 


. they have been mixing it before voting time. 


By Robert W. Chambers 


lL US RAL Ep 


BY GEORGE GIBBS 


“Tf your business is urgent,’’ he was repeating pleasantly. 
But she made no answer. 

Urgent? No, not now. It had been urgent a second or 
two ago. But not now. There was time—time to lie 
there looking at him, time to try to realize such things as 
triumph, accomplishment, the excitement of achievement; 
time to relax from the long, long strain and lie nerveless, 
without strength, yielding languidly to the reaction from a 
task well done. 

So this was success! A faintly pitiful curiosity made 
her eyes wistful for an instant. Success? It had not come 
as she expected. 

Was her long quest over? Was this the finish? Had all 
ended here—here at headquarters, whither she had re- 
turned to take up, patiently, the lost trail once more? 

Her dark eyes rested on this man dreamily; but her 
heart, after its first painful bound of astonishment, was 
beating now with heavy, sickened intelligence. The tri- 
umph had come too suddenly. 

“ Are you hungry?” he asked. 

She was not hungry. There was a bucket of water and 


-a soldier’s tin cup on the window-sill; and, forestalling 


him instinctively, she reached over, plunged the cup into 
the tepid depths and drank. 

““T was going to offer you some,”’ he said, amused; and 
over the brimming cup she smiled back, shuddering. 

“Tf you care to lie down for a few moments I’]l move 
that youngster off the sofa,’’ he suggested. 

But fatigue had vanished; she was terribly awake now. 

“Can’t you sleep? You are white as death. I'll call 
you in an hour,” he ventured gently, with that soft 
quality in his voice which sounded so terrible in her ears— 
so dreadful that she sat up in a tremor of revolt. 

“What did you ask me?” 

“T thought you might wish to sleep for half an hour 

Sleep? She shook her head, wondering whether sleep 
would be more merciful to her at this time to-morrow—or 
the next day—or ever again. And all the time, apparently 
indifferent and distrait, she was studying every detail 
of this man—his lean features; his lean limbs; his thin, 
muscular hands; his uniform; the slim, light sabre which he 
balanced with both hands across his angular knees; the 
spurred boots, well groomed and well fitted; the polished 
cross-straps supporting field-glasses and holster. 

“You are the famous Special Messenger ?—if it is not a 
military indiscretion to name you,” he asked, with a glint 
of humor in his pleasant eyes. It seemed to her as though 
something else glimmered there, too—the faintest flash of 
amused recklessness, as though gayly daring any destiny 
that might menace. He was younger than she had thought, 
and it sickened her to realize that he was quite as amiably 
conscious of her as any well-bred man may be who permits 
himself to recognize the charm of an attractive woman. 
All at once, a deathly feeling came over her—faintness, 
which passed; repugnance, which gave birth to a des- 
perate hope. The hope flickered; only the momentary 
necessity for self-persuasion kept it alive. She must give 
every chance; she must take none. Not that for one 
instant she was afraid of herself—of failing in duty; she 
understood that she could not. But she had not expected 
this moment to come in such a fashion. No; there was 
more for her to do, a chance—barely a miracle of chance— 
that she might be mistaken. 

“Why do you think I am the Special Messenger, 
Captain West?” 

There was no sign of inward tumult under her smooth, 
flushed mask as she lay back, elbows set on the chair’s 


” 
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padded arms, hands clasped together. 
Over them she looked serenely at the 
signal officer. And he looked back at her. 

“Other spies come to headquarters,”’ 
he said, ‘‘but you are the only one so 
far who embodies my ideal of the highly 
mysterious Special Messenger.”’ 

“Do I appear very mysterious ?”’ 


“Not unattractively so,’ he said, 
smiling. 
“T have heard,” she said, ‘“‘that the 


Union spy whom they call the Special 
Messenger is middle-aged and fat.”’ 

“T’ve heard that, too,” he nodded, 
with a twinkle in his gray eyes; ‘‘and 
Y’ve heard also that she’s red-headed, 
peppered with freckles, and—according 
to report—bow-legged from too many 
cross-saddles.”’ 

‘Please observe my single spur,’’ she 
said, extending her slender, booted foot; 
‘and you notice that I don’t fit that 
passport.” 

““My idea of her passport itemizes 
every feature you possess,” he said, 
laughing; ‘‘five feet seven, dark hair, 


brown eyes, regular features, small, 
well-shaped hands 
‘“‘Please— Captain West!” 
“T beg your pardon ”’ very serious. 
“‘T am not offended. What 


time is it, if you please?”’ 

He lifted the candle, looked closely 
at his watch and informed her; she ex- 
pressed disbelief, and stretched out her 
hand for the watch. He may not have noticed it; he 
returned the watch to his ‘pocket. 

She sank back in her chair, very thoughtful. Her 
glimpse of the monogram on the back of the watch had not 
lasted long enough. Was it an M or a W she had seen? 

The room was very hot; the aide on the sofa ceased 
snoring; one spurred heel had fallen to the floor, where it 
trailed limply. Once or twice he muttered nonsense in his 
sleep. 

The major of artillery grunted, lifted a congested face 
from the cradle of his folded arms, blinked at them 
stupidly, then his heavy, round, close-clipped head fell 
into his arms again. The candle glimmered on his tar- 
nished shoulder-straps. 

A few moments later the door at the end of the room 
creaked and a fully-lathered visage protruded. Two 
gimlet eyes surveyed the scene; a mouth all awry from a 
sabre-slash closed grimly as Captain West rose to atten- 
tion. 

“Ts there any fresh water?’’ asked the general. 
a dead mouse in this pail.” 

At the sound of his voice the aide awoke, got on to his 
feet, took the pail, and wandered off into the house some- 
where; the artillery officer rose with a dreadful yawn, and 
picked up his forage cap and gauntlets. 

Then he yawned again, showing every yellow tooth in 
his head. 

The general opened his door wider, standing wiry and 
erect in boots and breeches. His flannel shirt was open at 
the throat; lather covered his features, making the dis- 
torted smile that crept over them unusually hideous. 

“Well, I'm glad to see you,’”’ he said to the Special 
Messenger; “‘come in while I shave. West, is there any- 
thing to eat? All right; I’m ready for it. Come in, 
Messenger, come in!” 

She entered, closing the bedroom door; the general 
shook hands with her slyly, saying, ‘‘I’m devilish glad you 
got through, ma’am. Have any trouble down below?” 

“Some, General.”’ 

He nodded and began to shave; she stripped off her 
tight outer jacket, laid it on the table, and, ripping the 
lining stitches, extracted some maps and shreds of soft 
paper covered with notes and figures. 

Over these, half-shaved, the general stooped, razor in 
hand, eyes following her forefinger as she traced in silence 
the lines she had drawn. There was no need for her to 
speak, no reason for him to inquire; her maps were per- 
fectly clear, every route named, every regiment, every 
battery labeled, every total added up. 

Without a word she called his attention to the railroad 
and the note regarding the number of trains. 

“We've got to get at it, somehow,” he said. 
are those?”’ 

“Siege batteries, General—on the march.”’ 

His mutilated mouth relaxed into a grin. 

“They seem to be all-fired sure of us. What are they 
saying down below?” 

“They talk of being in Washington by the fifteenth, 
sir.” 

[Ohba & What’s that topographical symboi— 
here?” placing one finger on the map. 

“That is the Moray mansion—or was.” 

“Was?” 


*“There’s 


“What 


“They Seem to be All-fired 


Sure of Us” 


‘‘ Sheridan’s cavalry burned it, two weeks ago Thursday.” 

“Find anything to help you there?” 

She nodded. 

The general returned to his shaving, completed it, 
came back and examined the papers again. 

“That infantry, there,’ he said, “are you sure it’s 
Longstreet 5?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“You didn’t see Longstreet, did you?” 

“Yes, sir; and talked with him.”’ 

The general’s body-servant knocked, announcing 
breakfast, and left the general’s boots and tunic, both 
carefully brushed. When he had gone out again the 
Special Messenger said very quietly: 

“‘T expect to report on the Moray matter before night.” 

The general buckled in his belt arid hooked up his 
sword. 

“Tf you can nail that fellow,” he said, speaking very 
slowly, ““I guess you can come pretty close to getting 
whatever you ask for from Washington.” 

For a moment she stood very silent there, her ripped 
jacket hanging limp over her arm; then, with a pallid 
smile: 

“Anything I ask for? Did you say that, sir?” 

He nodded. 

“Even if I ask for—his pardon?” 

The general laughed a distorted laugh. 

““T guess we'll bar that,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Will you breakfast, 
ma’am? The next room is free, if you want it.” 

Headquarters bugles began to sound as she crossed the 
hall, jacket dangling over her arm, and pushed open the 
door of a darkened room. The air within was stifling, she 
opened a window and thrust back the blinds, and at the 
same moment the ringing crack of a rifled cannon shat- 
tered the silence of dawn. Very, very far away a dull 
boom replied. 

Outside, in dusky obscurity, cavalry were mounting; 
a trooper, pumping water from a well under her window, 
sang quietly to himself in an undertone ashe worked, then 
went off carrying two brimming buckets. 

The sour, burned stench of stale campfires tainted the 
morning freshness. 

She leaned on the sill, looking out into the east. Some- 
where yonder, high against the sky, they were signaling 
with torches. She watched the red flames swinging to 
right, to left, dipping, circling; other sparks broke out to 
the north, where two army corps were talking to each 
other with fire. 

As the sky turned gray one by one the forest-shrouded 
hills took shape; details began to appear— woodlands grew 
out of fathomless shadows, fields, fences, a rocky hillock 
close by, trees in an orchard, some Sibley tents. 

And with the coming of day a widening murmur grew 
out of the invisible, a swelling monotone through which, 
incessantly, near and distant, broke cheery little flurries 
of bugle music, and far and farther still, where mists hung 
over a vast hollow in the hills, the dropping shots of the 
outposts thickened to a steady patter, running backward 
and forward, from east to west, as far as the ear could hear, 

A soldier brought her some breakfast; later he came 
again with her saddle-bags and a big bucket of fresh water, 
taking away her riding-habit and boots, which she thrust 
at him from the half-closed door. 
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Her bath was primitive enough; as 
from the bed dried her, the saddle-b 
yielded some fresh linen, a pair of 
stockings and a comb. 

Sitting there behind closed blinds, 
smooth body swathed to the waist ina 
sheet, she combed out the glossy ma 
of her hair before braiding them o 
more around her temples; and her 
eyes watched daylight brighten —_ 
the slits in the blinds. 

The cannonade was gradually b 
ing tremendous, the guns tuning up by. 
batteries. There was, however, as 
no platoon-firing distinguishable thr 
the sustained crackle of the fusilla 
columns of dust, hanging above fields 
woodlands, marked the course of 
northern road where wagons and tro: 
were already moving west and south; 
fog from the cannon turned the rising sun 
to a pulsating, cherry-tinted globe. 

There was no bird music now from the - 
orchard; here and there a scared ori riole or | 
robin flashed through the trees, winging 
its frightened way out of pandemoni | 

The cavalry horses of the escort hun 
their heads, as though dully enduring the 
uproar; the horses of the field ambulance 
parked near the orchard were being 
backed into the shafts; the band of S| 
infantry regiment, instruments flas 
dully, marched up, halted, deposi | 
trombone, clarion and bass drum on the 
grass and were told off as stretcher- 
bearers by a smart Irish sergeant, who wore his cap over 
one ear. The shock of the cannonade was terrific; the | 
Special Messenger, buttoning her fresh linen, winced as 
window and door quivered under the pounding uproar. | 
Then, dressed at last, she opened the shaking blinds and, | 
seating herself by the window, laid her riding-jacket — 
her knees. 

There were rents and rips in sleeve and body, but a 
was not going to sew. On the contrary, she felt about 
with delicate, tentative fingers, searching through the 
loosened lining until she found what she was looking for, 
and, extracting it, laid it on her knees—a photograph, 4 
a thin gold oval, covered with glass. 

The portrait was that of a young man—thin, quai | 
amused, looking out of the frame at her from behind his. 
spectacles. The mustache appeared to be slighter, the | 
hair a trifle longer than the mustache and hair worn by the 
signal officer, Captain West. Otherwise, it was the TAB. | | 
And hope died in her breast without a flicker. i 

Sitting there by the shaking window, with the daguale | 
otype in her clasped hands, she looked at the summer | 
sky, now all stained and polluted by smoke; the uproar 
of the guns seemed to be shaking her reason, the tumult 
within her brain had become chaos, and she scarcely knew 
what she did as, drawing on both gauntlets and fastening | 
her soft riding-hat, she passed through the house to the | 
porch, where the staff officers were already climbing into 
their saddles. But the general, catching sight of her face | 
at the door, swung his horse and dismounted, and came 
clanking back into the deserted hallway where she stood. 

“What is it?” he asked, lowering his voice so she om | 
hear him under the din of the cannonade. 

“The Moray matter. I want two ‘rool 


detailed.” “a 
“Have you nailed him?” 
“Yes—I ” She faltered, staring fascinated at 


distorted face, marred by a sabre to the hideousn 
doom itself. ‘‘ Yes, I think so. I w-want two troo 
Burke and Campbell, of the escort, if youdon’t mind _ 
“You can have a regiment! Is it far?” 
*“No.”’ She steadied her voice with an effort. 
“Near my headquarters?” 
“Ves.” 
“Damnation!” he blazed out, and the oath seeme 
shock her to self-mastery. : 
“Don’t ask me now,” she said. ‘If it’s Moray, I'll get 
him. é What are those troops over there, General? 
pointing through the doorway. 
“The Excelsiors—Irish Brigade.”’ 4 
She nodded carelessly. ‘‘ And where are the signal men? 
Where is your signal officer stationed—Captain ——" 
“Do you mean West? He’s over on that knob, talking — 
to Wilcox with flags. See him, up there against the sky? 
“Yes,” she said. 
The general’s gimlet eyes seemed to bore through ner. 
“Ts that all?” 
“All, thank you,” she motioned with dry lips. a 
“Are you properly fixed? What do you carry—4 


” 
| 
| 


revolver?” 
She nodded in silence. 
‘All right. Your troopers will be waiting ou 


Get him, in one way or another—understa 
se Yes.”’ F 4 


A few moments later the staff galloped off and the 
scort clattered behind, minus two troopers, who sat on the 
dge of the veranda in their blue-and-yellow shell-jackets, 
arbines slung, poking at the grass with the edges of their 
-yattered steel scabbards. 

The Special Messenger came out presently, and the two 
‘roopers rose to salute. All around her thundered the 
_-uns; sky and earth were trembling as she led the way 
_ hrough an orchard all heavy with green fruit. A volun- 
‘eer nurse was gathering the hard little apples for cooking; 
_ heturned, her apron full, as the Special Messenger passed, 
_ nd the two women, both young, looked at one another 
hrough the sunshine—looked, and turned away, each to 
ier appointed destiny. 

_ The smoke, drifting back from the batteries, was thicker 
seyond the orchard. Not very far away the ruddy sparkle 
_ f exploding Confederate shells lighted up the obscurity. 
‘arther beyond the flames of the Union guns danced red 
_hrough the cannon gloom. Higher on the hill, however, 
he air became clearer; a man out- 
_ ined in the void was swinging sig- 
jal flags against the sky. 

_ “Wait here,” said the Special 
Wessenger. The troopers unslung 
_arbines, and leaned quietly against 


heir feeding horses, watching her 
iimb the crest. 
The crest was bathed in early 
unlight, an aérial island jutting up 
bove asmoky sea. From the ter- 
ible veiled maelstrom roaring be- 
ow in half-veiled obscurity the 
yattle thunder reverberated and 
he lightning of the guns flared. 
: ' i Fora moment, poised, she looked 
_ lown into the inferno, striving to 
_yenetrate the hollow, then glanced 
jut beyond, over the fields and 
sods of the panorama where sun- 
light patched the world beyond the 
_dges of the dark pall. 
_ Behind her Captain West, field- 
_ lasses leveled, seemed to be very 
busy about his own business. 
She sat down on the grassy 
eclivity. Below her, far below, 
- Jonfederate shells were constantly 
_ triking the base of the hill. A mile 
way black squares checkered a 
lope; beyond the squares a wood 
vas suddenly belted with smoke, 
_ nd behind her she heard the swing- 
og signal flags begin to whistle and 
nap inthe hill wind. She had sat 
here a long while before Captain 
‘West spoke to her, standing tall 
md thin beside her; some half- 
ferious, half-humorous pleasantry. 
3ut she looked up into his face, 
: ind he became silent, and after a 
vhile he moved away. 
| A little while later the artillery 
_luel subsided and finally died out 
bruptly, leaving a comparative 
lm, broken only by slow and very 
_ leliberate picket-firing. 
_ The signal men laid aside their 
oiled flags and began munching 
jardtack; Captain West came over, 
wringing his own rations to offer 
ter, but she refused with a gesture, 
itting there, chin propped in her 
alms, elbows indenting her knees. 
_ “Are younot hungry or thirsty?” 
te asked her solicitously. 
| “No,” she said almost sharply. 
_ He had carelessly seated himself on the natural rocky 
_ )arapet, spurred boots dangling over space. For one wild 
mstant she hoped he might slip and fall headlong—and 
is blood be upon the hands of his Maker. 
_ Sitting near one another they remained silent, restless- 
_'yed, brooding above the battle-scarred world. As he rose 
© go he spoke once or twice to her with that haunting 
woftness of voice which had begun to torture her; but her 
_eplies were very brief, and he said nothing more. 
4 At intervals during the afternoon orderlies came to the 
oll; one or two general officers and their staffs arrived for 
ie ee none, and departed at a sharp gallop down 
jhe hill. 
About three o’clock there came an unexpected roar of 
llery from the Union left; minute by minute the 
at et swelled as battery after battery joined in the din. 
oa Behind her the signal flags were fluttering wildly once 
_ hore; a priest, standing near her, turned, nodding: 
be “Our boys will be going in before sundown,” he said 
quietly. 


os “Are you Father Corby, chaplain of the Excelsiors?”’ 


I 


“ 


- Yes, madam.” 


He lifted his hat and went away knee-deep through the 
windy hill-grasses; white butterflies whirled around him 
as he strode on, head on his breast; the swift hill swallows 
soared and skimmed along the edges of the smoke as 
though inviting him. From her rocky height she saw the 
priest enter the drifting clouds. 

A man going to his consecrated duty. And she? Where 
lay her duty? And why was she not about it? 

“Captain West!” she called in a clear, hard little voice. 

Seated on his perch above the abyss, the officer lowered 
his field-glasses and turned his face. Then he rose and 
walked over to where she was sitting. She stood up at 
once. 

“Will you walk as far as those trees with me?” she 
asked. There was a strained ring to her voice. 

He wheeled, spoke briefly to a sergeant, then, with that 
subtle and pleasant deference which characterized him, he 
turned and fell into step beside her. 

‘Ts there anything I can do?” he asked softly. 


Then, Like a Flash His Hand Fell to His Holster, and it was Empty 


HAY C83) ee). God help us; both; 

He halted. At a nod from her, two troopers standing 
beside their quietly browsing horses, cocked carbines. 
The sharp, steel click of the locks was perfectly audible 
through the din of the cannon. 

The signal officer looked at her; and her face was as 
white as his. 

““You are Warren Moray—I think,” she said. 

For a second his eyes flashed; then the old half-gay, 
half-defiant smile flickered over his face. 

““Messenger,’’ he said, ‘“you come as a dark envoy for 
me. Now I understand your beauty—Angel of Death.” 

“Are you Major Moray?” She could scarcely speak. 

He smiled, glanced at the two troopers, and shrugged 
his shoulders. Then, like a flash his hand fell to his 
holster, and it was empty; and the pistol glimmered in 
her hand. 

“For God’s sake, don’t touch your sabre-hilt!’’ she said. 

Unclasp your belt! Let it fall!” 

“Can’t you give me a chance with those cavalrymen?” 

“T can’t. You know it.” 

“Yes; I know.” 
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There was a silence; then the loosened belt fell to the 
grass, the sabre clashing. He looked coolly at the troopers, 
at her, and then out across the smoke. Then, for a 
moment, he was silent. 

“This way?” he said, as though to himself. ‘‘I never 
thought it.” His voice was quiet and pleasant, with a 
slight touch of curiosity in it. 

“How did you know?” he asked simply, turning to her 
again. 

She stood leaning back against a tree, trying to keep 
her eyes fixed on him through the~swimming weakness 
invading mind and body. 

“‘T suppose this ends it all,’”’ he added absently; and 
touched the sabre lying in the grass with the-tip of his 
spurred boot. Cy 

“Did you look for any other ending, Mr. Moray?” 

pees) dida 

“How could you, coming into our ranks with a dead 
man’s commission and forged papers? How long did you 
think it could last? Were you 
mad?”’ 

He looked at her wistfully, 
smiled, and shook his head. 

“Not mad, unless youare. Your 
risks are greater than were mine.” 

She straightened up and stepped 
toward him, very pale. 

“Will you come?” she asked. 
“T am sorry.” 

“Tam sorry—for us both,” he 
said gently. ‘‘Yes, I will come. 
Send those troopers away.”’ 

“T cannot.” 

“Yes, you can. 
of honor.” 

She hesitated; a bright flush 
stained his lean face. 

“T take your word,” she mur- 
mured faintly. 

A moment later the troopers 
mounted and cantered off down 
the hill, veering wide to skirt the 
head of a column of infantry march- 
ing in; and when the Special Mes- 
senger started to return she found 
masses of men threatening to sep- 
arate her from her prisoner— 
sweating, dirty-faced men, clutch- 
ing their rifle-butts with red hands. 

Their officers rode ahead, thrash- 
ing through the moist grass; a for- 
est of bayonets swayed in the sun; 
flag after flag passed, slanting above 
the masses of blue. 

She and her prisoner looked on; 
the flag of the 63d New York swept 
by; the flags of the 69th and 88th 
followed. A moment later the col- 
umns halted. 

“Your Excelsiors,’’ said Moray 
calmly. ‘‘They’re under fire al- 
ready. Shall we move on?” 

A soldier in the ranks, standing 
with ordered arms, fell straight 
backward, heavily; a corporal near 
them doubled up with a grunt. 

The Special Messenger heard 
bullets smacking on rocks; heard 
their dull impact as they struck 
living bodies; saw them knock men 
flat. Meanwhile the flags drooped 
above the halted ranks, their folds 
stirred lazily, fell, and scarcely 
moved; the platoon fire rolled on 
unbroken somewhere out in the 
smoke yonder. 

“God send me a bullet,” said Moray. 
do you stay here? This is no place for you.” 

“To—give you—that chance.” 

Soy oulmunmts toOnd 

“T hope so. I am very—tired.” 

“T am sorry,” he said, reddening. 

She said fiercely: ‘‘I wish it were over. 
cruel. I suppose we must move on. 
come, please?” 

““Yes—my dark messenger,” he said under his breath, 
and smiled. 

A priest passed them in the smoke ; her prisoner raised 
his hand to the vizor of his cap. 

“Father Corby, their chaplain,” she murmured. 

“Attention! Attention!” a far voice cried, and the 
warning ran from rank to rank, taken up in turn by officer 
after officer. Father Corby was climbing to the summit 
of a mound close by; an order rang out, bugles repeated 
it, and the blue ranks faced their chaplain. 

Then the priest from his rocky pulpit raised his ring- 
ing voice in explanation. He told the three regiments of 

(Concluded on Page 31) 
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that is, the better and instinet-guided half of us 

have. They do not trust themselves in the same 
field with one if they can help it, and, like Falstaff, are 
cowards upon instinct, so far as poor Bossy is concerned. 

Now comes Science to explain the rational basis of that 
instinct. Their instinctive dread was just. Its only error 
was the direction which it took. They were afraid of the 
wrong part of the animal. It isn’t the cow’s horns that are 
dangerous, however crumpled they may be, but her milk — 
how dangerous we hardly as yet adequately realize. 

Milk, as sold in many of our small city stores, contains 
more bacteria per ounce than sewage. One teaspoonful of 
it may contain more millions of inhabitants than there are 
in the whole of Greater New York. No wonder that we 
are waking up on the subject of dirty milk. 

Every particle of this filthiness and deadliness is of our 
own making, the well-earned and richly-deserved wages of 
our own greediness, carelessness and filthiness. The cow 
and her milk are both as innocent—as they look. Appear- 
ances here, as elsewhere, are not deceitful, except where 
man has had a finger in the pie. Milk, plain milk, as the 
cow yields it, without any “improvements” in the way of 
dust, dirt and “bugs” (germs), is one of the purest and 
wholesomest foods of the race, and the only one on which 
we can live and thrive in the earlier and most critical stages 
of our career. Practically everything that is in it that 
shouldn’t be there is what we have put there ourselves. 


\ K JE HAVE long known that cows were dangerous— 


The Whited Sepulchre of Foods 


N FACT, its “face” is our misfortune. It looks so pure 
and innocent and harmless. Its fragrance and its taste 
are inseparably connected with all the magic memories of 
our childhood; its aroma suggests daisies, buttercups and 
new-mown hay; it isalmost impossible to believe evil of it. 
“Harmless as milk” has passed into a proverb, and its 
snowy fragrance has become the Teutonic equivalent of 
Matthew Arnold’s Attic ‘‘ sweetness and light.’’ The sweet 
breath of the kine, the golden gleam of the straw, the 
tinkle of the brook through the meadow, the waving of the 
lush grasses in the summer wind: these are the associations 
which it conjures up. 

Can this nectar of the Golden Age of Childhood be 
mentioned in the same breath with sewage? Sad to say, 
its very whiteness may become little better than ‘‘ white- 
wash,” in the modern sense of the term, and its creamy 
opaqueness a screen for concealing all sorts of horrors. 
Clear water is dangerous enough, Heaven knows. But 
when you render it opaque and call it milk, there is prac- 
tically nothing which it may not conceal. 
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Its very virtues are its own undoing. Man, alas! is not 
the only living creature that appreciates its high value as 
a food. There are others—millions of them—somewhat 
smaller, it is true, but even quicker to recognize a good 
thing when they see it, and take possession of it. And 
when they have bred in it for a few score generations it is 
literally alive with them. This is where it gets ahead of 
sewage, both in popularity and populousness. A quart of 
water could be left exposed to the air and sun for months 
before developing such a population of germs as a quart of 
milk will breed in as many hours. It is one of the most 
superb culture media for germs known, and a few score of 
them that are blown or dropped into it will in six or eight 
hours develop their hundreds of thousands. 


Busy Little Bugs While the Hours Away 


ape moral is: Keep out the first few seed germs. 
Figures are not fascinating, but they are sometimes 
illuminating. A teaspoonful of milk, if absolutely germ- 
free when drawn, will, if handled in the ordinary barn or 
cowshed, then carried to the ordinary dairy, milk-room 
or cellar, show at the end of the first hour three thousand 
germs; of the third, fifteen thousand; the sixth, forty-five 
thousand; the ninth, one hundred thousand, and the 
twelfth, two hundred and fifty thousand. It makes little 
difference how thoroughly and hermetically it may be 
sealed up ajter the first contamination or ‘‘seeding”’ has 
taken place. The growth of its germ population goes on 
unchecked. The only way to check it is to boil it, pas- 
teurize it, or expose it to a low temperature. This is why 
it is always a point of advantage to keep milk cool. An 
open jar or pan of milk, in any ordinary room or cellar in 
which it is kept, is a standing invitation to germs to alight 
and help themselves; and when once they have, at any 
stage of the exposure, they will go right on and multiply 
until they have reached the stage which all theatrical 
managers so long for, ‘‘Standing Room Only.”’ The out- 
look for keeping milk clean would appear to be, in the 
language of the day, “‘distinctly bilious.”” And so it was 
until a comparatively few years ago, but now, fortunately, 
we are prepared to meet the situation. 

The first thing to be settled to clear the ground for our 
attack is, What are these germs? And where did they 
come from? The first gleam of consolation comes from 
the fact that only a very small percentage of them are 
disease germs; and of this small percentage a very small 
moiety comes from the cow. So that in ninety cases out of 
a hundred we do not have to sterilize the cow, but only 
the milk. It was at one time thought, and is still popularly 
believed, that the principal danger in milk consists in the 
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infectious diseases conveyed by, or carried in it. But: 
are now known to form less than ten per cent. of its da 
Ninety per cent. of the injurious effects of milk are due to the 
germs contained in plain, common dirt, barnyard manure, | 
from the sides of the cow, the hands of the milker, the dust | 
of the stable and the barnyard. These germs, setting up | 
putrefactive changes in the milk, continue these change 
in the food eanal of the child. This turns digestion 
nutrition into a process of self-poisoning, the child dwin’ 
and droops, and the first mild infection that happens 
attack it carries it off. The danger of conveyance 
tuberculosis and typhoid through milk, though very re 
is small compared with the results of these filth con’ 
nations. ; ’ 

The danger from tuberculosis is serious, though m 
less so than usually believed, and every precaution whi 
has been suggested in the way of thorough inspectio 
cattle, and the test by the injection of tuberculin 0 
that show any suspicious sign of the disease to the e 
the skilled veterinarian, should be absolutely and in 
rably insisted upon. Even were there no danger of 
direct transmission of this deadly disease from cows 
children through milk, the use for human food, and pal 
ticularly as the sole diet of babies, of the milk of 
animal suffering from a wasting and loathsome dis 
attended by the formation of abscesses in various p 
the body, accompanied by high fever, and unfort 
running two-thirds of its course toward death befoi 
checks, dries up, or even seriously interferes with the flow 
milk, should not be tolerated fora moment. Event 
it be true that the milk of the tuberculous cow does not 
tain tubercle bacilli unless the disease has involved 
udder, such milk cannot possibly be regarded as in a ni 
or a healthy condition, and its use for food is as obj 
able upon sanitary grounds as the idea of it is repulsive. 


How: to Save Millions of Dollars 


ASE that is required is thorough and intelligent enfo 
ment of systematic tuberculin tests, the destru 
of infected animals, and the protection of healthy 2 
from infection, completely to stamp out this pest am 
cattle, a consummation which, from the monetary Pp 
of view alone, would be worth millions of dollars to 
farmers and dairymen of this country, more than 1 
carrying out could possibly cost. Tuberculosis in 
must be exterminated, whether the bovine bacillus is 
transmitted to human beings or not. But there is 
gained by overstating a case in order to carry convict 
Nor, in my judgment, is it either good policy or 
morals to refuse to tell the whole truth to the publi 


bg 


may misunderstand it or slacken their zeal. As 
may be summed up in a few words, the situation 


that experts—both human and veterinary—are 
dy disagreed as to whether bovine (cattle) tuber- 
his is at all readily transmissible to human beings. 
ic experts who have carefully and impartially studied 
ejuestion, with the exception of a few enthusiasts and 
peal pleaders, are practically agreed that the number of 
es; in which it is known to have been transmitted is 
edingly small, so that it is doubtful whether it causes 
. than from half of one per cent. to two per cent. of all 
, of human tuberculosis. That, as a source of danger 
ilk, it is small as contrasted with the risks from filth- 
acria and other germs introduced into milk by human 
cies. Fully half of the strains of tubercle bacilli 
lin milk, butter and cream are now recognized as of 
gan origin, from dust containing dried sputum, from 
handling by infected individuals, or from infected 
' There is, however, no disagreement between 
ye those holding the most extreme views as to the 
ynfectiousness of cattle tuberculosis to human beings, 
arthose who believe it freely communicable, as to 
campaign against tuberculosis in cattle. No milk 
orng from an animal suffering from disease should be 
: moment tolerated as human food, whether directly 
fitious or not. The consoling feature of the situation, 
‘count of which I have here alluded to it, is that 90 per 
en of all the danger in milk comes from dirty and care- 
ssiandling, and not from its source, the cow. 
| 


/ Tracking Down the Typhoid Germ 


E transmission of typhoid through milk is purely and 

jolely of human origin. Not only does the cow never 
ufr from typhoid fever, so that it is impossible that 
ers should be present in either her blood or her milk, 
uuteven if she should drink infected water or sewage, it is 
ui impossible for the germs to pass through her body 
‘appear in the milk. This has been put to the most 
igi experimental tests a score of times, not only with 
ypoid bacilli, but with a number of other infectious 
ers, which might by various possibilities get into the 
iric or food of the cow, and invariably with negative 
esits. 

"1e milk always remained absolutely germ-free. 

lit even if this point were in doubt, we have the further 
orlusive fact that every known instance of the trans- 
nison of typhoid through milk has been directly traced 
0's handling by a dairyman, or employee, 
vh was suffering from the disease, or who had 
asi in his family which he was nursing, or from 
“jsure to flies which had access to typhoid 
ers In the near neighborhood; or even from 
ue infinitesimal pollution as the washing of 
heans and milk utensils in water taken from 
mafeeted well or stream. The method now 
aid upon, of keeping every possible contami- 
ian from human sources out of the milk, would 
.bsutely prevent the transmission of typhoid, 
is ell as all other diseases, except a small per- 
erage of possible bovine tuberculosis. 
he situation as to scarlet fever is practically 
desieal. It was at one time regarded as possi- 
nlehat cattle suffered from a disease resembling - 
seaet fever, and germs resembling the group 
0 nich the organism of scarlet fever (which has 
nolyet been positively identified) was believed 
0 ‘long were isolated from the milk. But these 
‘mings were discovered to rest on errors and 
2eclental contaminations, and it isnow admitted 
the epidemics of scarlet fever traceable to milk 
arenvariably due to infection of the milk from 
+ Ce in the family of some one who has handled 
“. Boards of Health nowadays keep a most 
wahful eye on the occurrence of cases of 
‘yloid, searlet fever or diphtheria in the fam- 

of dairymen; and many of them require, as 
4 cadition of their permit to sell milk in the 
cit} or area controlled, that they shall file a 
cenficalte once a month from their family phy- 
‘en stating that he has examined the family 
anithere is no contagious disease among them. 
le danger, then, of the direct communication of in- 
fe¢ous diseases is one that we are rapidly getting under 
cotrol, and which, though real, is comparatively small, 
bo as contrasted with the dangers from ordinary filth 
‘lamination, and with the total number of cases of the 
ent diseases which actually occur. 

, then, leaves us free to concentrate our attention 
Up the single problem which will solve 90 per cent. of all 
o difficulties and abolish 90 per cent. of its dangers, 
‘is, simply keeping dirt of every sort out of the milk 
to consumer. At first blush, when we consider 
ireds of different sources from which contamina- 
cur, and the millions upon millions of germs 
in wait everywhere eager to plunge in and 
its fragrant coolness, this-may seem like a 


Utopian dream, a mere counsel of perfection. On the 
contrary, it is perfectly feasible, has a broad and substan- 
tial basis in results already accomplished, and is not 
merely desirable froma hygienic point of view, but prac- 
tical and remunerative from a financial one as well. 
Dirt will soon come to be as unfashionable and as infre- 
quent in the cowshed and in the dairy as it now is upon 
our faces and our table linen. When we recall that the 
earlier bacteriologic examinations of ordinary commercial 
milk taken from cans in the delivery wagon of the milk- 
man or in the stores showed from half a million to a 
million and a half of bacteria to the cubic centimetre—that 
is, from two million to six million to the teaspoonful—it 
can hardly be wondered that even sanitary enthusiasts 
were disposed to throw up hands of horror and dismay at 
the thought of even reducing their numbers to any ap- 
preciable degree, let alone preventing their occurrence. 
The caution with which they went at it in the first place 
strikes us now as positively amusing. It is a little on the 
order of the first temperance societies formed in New 
England. The members of these signed a pledge and 
registered a solemn oath to the effect that they would not 
get drunk more than four times a year, namely, Christmas 
Day, Sheep-shearing, Fourth of July and Thanksgiving. 

Similarly, our earliest milk reformers declared that all 
milk which showed more than half a million bacteria to the 
cubie centimetre should be regarded as dirty and unfit 
for human food. A few years later there arose a health 
officer of greater hardihood than usual, in Rochester, New 
York, who took a further step in advance, by declaring 
that within his jurisdiction no milk that contained more 
than one hundred thousand bacteria to the cubic centi- 
metre should be regarded as “germ-free” and fit for 
human consumption. This has been known since as the 
“Rochester standard,” and is the one which is now usually 
applied in our large cities. 

But, of course, we could not long be content here; and 
realizing that the greatest danger and menace of milk was 
to young children, organizations of physicians and sani- 
tarians formed themselves in different parts of the country 
for the purpose of inducing some dairyman to conduct his 
dairy in such a model manner as to produce a milk of 
unusual purity, for the use of nursing children, which 
they then agreed to use in their families and to recommend 
and prescribe for their patients. The cattle of the dairy- 
men were to be inspected by competent veterinarians and 
tested with tuberculin; buildings were to be constructed 
in a special manner and kept in a given state of cleanliness, 
the dairies to be inspected at least once a month, and as 


often as the inspector or inspecting committee felt dis- 


posed to do so, without previous warning. In return for 
this, a certificate was issued to him, a copy of which could 
be pasted on each bottle of milk, stating that this milk had 
been produced under conditions favorable for purity, and 
was of a certain standard of wholesomeness. This came 
to be known as the “certified milk” plan, and is in 
extensive operation in all parts of the United States and of 
England. It worksadmirably, but, of course, in the nature 
of it, has never yet been applied to more than a com- 
paratively small percentage of the total amount of milk 
produced. In order to check up the results of this cleanli- 
ness, regular bacteriological examinations of milk were 
made, and it was very soon found that the Rochester 
Standard, of a hundred thousand bacteria to the cubic 
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centimetre, was far too low. This was rapidly raised, until 
ten thousand is now the maximum number of bacteria 
whose presence can be tolerated in milk for infants; and 
this will probably be reduced (and in some cases has 
already been reduced) to five thousand or even to one 
thousand. 

In:short, these methods, which are nothing more than 
simply. strict, scrupulous cleanliness in the handling of 
the cows and of the milk, have reduced a population of 
over a million bacteria to the cubie centimetre to a thou- 
sand! And indeed, in many instances (as was the case 
in a certified dairy of this sort in the establishment of 
which I had the honor of being concerned) counts would 
show as low as 250 and 350 bacteria instead of a million. 
Really dirty milk, by the way, will contain as high as four 
or even five million per cubic centimetre, while strictly 
clean milk will have as low as one hundred, or even fifty. 
It is therefore idle to say that milk cannot be delivered 
practically absolutely clean. It not only ean be, but is, 
being so delivered in hundreds of dairies all over the 
country. 

What is the method which has produced these magic 
results? . Nothing miraculous, nothing wonderful or 
unusualinany way. Simply, Buffon’s definition of genius, 
“An infinite capacity for taking pains.’”’ The cattle are 
first inspected by a veterinarian, and generally tested with 
tuberculin as a matter of routine, although in some cases 
this is applied only to animals whose condition may 
appear to his eye suspicious. Then the sheds in which 
they are to be milked are made with tight walls, with a 
good washable floor, usually either tarred or cemented and 
open to the roof or with a tight floor overhead, so as to 
prevent the accumulation of dust in the loft and its sifting 
down into the milk or upon the coats of the cows. 


The Secret of Sweet Milk 


‘ALLS and ceiling are usually whitewashed, or else oiled 

and varnished and washed down witha hose twice daily 
after each milking time, as the floor always is. About half 
an hour before milking the cattle are gone over with a 
ecurrycomb and brush, and if there be any wet manure 
upon their legs or flanks this is washed off with a hose. 
This is to prevent dust, dirt or bacteria falling from the 
coat and skin of the animal into the milk. Then, a few 
minutes before the milking begins, a man goes down 
the line with a pail of water and a damp cloth, wipes the 
udders and quickly moistens the hair of the flank on the 
side on which the milker sits. It is, of course, a necessity 
that all manure should be removed from the neigh- 
borhood of the barn at least once a week, and 
preferably daily, and that the cattle should not 
be allowed to stand or run in any yard in which 
there is mud or bogs of liquid manure, or filth 
of any description, which they can get upon 
their legs or sides. The milkers then wash their 
hands thoroughly in the small room provided 
for the purpose, don clean white duck or cotton 
suits and a cap to match (which are kept in a 
dust-tight closet), and proceed to milk. As soon 
as the pail is filled it is promptly carried into a 
milk-room which is kept scrupulously clean and 
free from dust, and poured through a cooler, 
which lowers its temperature to about 55 degrees, 
to check the development of stray germs. From 
this it is run into larger cans, which have been 
thoroughly cleaned and sterilized, and is tightly 
closed in and stored away in a cool place until it 
can be shipped to market or drawn directly into 
bottles, which are then hermetically sealed and 
placed in a cool place. 

And what is the result? Milk handled like 
this will keep sweet at a reasonable tempera- 
ture (below 55 degrees), not for days, but for 
weeks. Exhibition bottles of it have actually 
been shipped across the Atlantic and back again, 
and have been perfectly sweet at the end of the 
trip. Milk, like any other food, has no inherent 
tendency to sour, decay or spoil. Such changes 
are all caused by the “bugs” that get into it. 
The old problem of spontaneous generation has 
again been tested and decided in the negative. 
Up to some two or three hundred years ago the 
basis for the classic belief that worms bred of themselves, 
naturally in slime, was the fact that maggots would appear 
in meat when exposed to the air. 

One day, about three hundred years ago, it occurred to 
a hard-headed embryo scientist to try the effect of cover- 
ing the meat with close-woven wire netting. Result, no 
maggots. And this experiment, infantile in its simplicity 
as it appears to us, was the death-knell of the famous error 
of spontaneous generation. Pasteur’s superb work on 
this problem was the basis of our whole magnificent 
system of antisepsis and asepsis, upon which modern 
surgery absolutely rests, and this is now being applied to 
the prevention of disease-producing changes in our foods. 
We are coming more and more to believe that, when a 

(Concluded on Page 32) 


XIV 

ICKING up his 
P rifle, 9009 made 

for the wall. 
There were two guards 
upon it at the point which he chose, holding their rifles 
in both hands, like hunters waiting for a flock of quail to 
rise, and they fell to the double crack of his rifle ere they 
could pull a trigger. One dropped inside the yard, the 
other hung, quivering, on the edge of the wall. Unwind- 
ing the rope around his waist, 9009 threw the grappling- 
iron across the rail of the guards’ walk, and, hurling his 
rifle ahead of him, climbed swiftly up like an ape. He 
paused for the flicker of an instant, there on the top, the 
inside of the prison like a diagram beneath him, the guard, 
now still, at his feet; then, disdainful of the rope, sprang 
down. He lit, huddled, by his rifle, seized it, and then, 
hunchbacked, ran for the hill. Shots sounded as he 
climbed, bullets whined by him, but he reached the sum- 
mit, dived over it, and scrambled into the broad road at 
the point whence, years before, his coupled wrist raised 
by the garroter’s pointing hand, he had had first sight of 
the prison’s turreted walls. No. 9009 stopped and looked. 

It was near winter, but the drought of the lingering fall 
had left the land arid, and the rounded hill was tawny 
against the sky as it had been that day. The prison had 
changed. A consternation brooded on its battlemented 
facades; within, men were running to and fro, criss- 
crossing, aimlessly; and from the guards’ wall, near a turret, 
three trusties were lowering a limp, blueform. Behind and 
above, like a red eye crooked in its orbit, the dead sun 
looked. Throwing both hands up into the air and bran- 
dishing his rifle, John Collins let out a shrill whoop of defi- 
ance and hate; then, turning, plunged on down the hill. 

To the south, gray beneath a gray sky, 
lay the bay, whipped up into sudden bursts 
of livid fury by cold squalls. Collins kept 
it to his left and made for the edge of the 
chaparral lining a patch of forest to the 
west. If he could gain this the immediate 
pursuit would end, and there would be an 
interval of rest before the systematic man- 
hunt would begin. He ran across the hills, 
crackling dry with the drought, a strange, 
red-striped animal whose eyes flashed, who 
bent and ducked and crouched and sought 
hollows. Once only did he stop: this to 
the drumming approach of a guard who 
had been able to obtain a horse. From the 
top of a knoll where he lay flat, Collins 
shot down the guard, then went on, leav- 
ing the well-trained horse standing, with 
long bridle dropped to the ground, by his 
rider’s reclining form. The halt had given 
him a glimpse of other blue-clad guards 
scattered over the land to the rear; he 
threw himself on with fresh impetus, and it 
was gasping, with veins swollen, that he 
reached the fringe of the chaparral just 
as the sun, definitively breaking through 
the veil of morning vapors, began to pour 
its yellow heat pitilessly upon the yellow 
land. 

He went on straight till among the pines, 
then turned to the right toward the north. 
The city, which was his goal, lay to the 
south; yet till noon, for ten miles, he trav- 
eled straight north. During that time he 
showed himself only three times. 


Ahead Rode a Keen-Eyed Man 


By James Hopper and Fred. R. 
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The first time was at a farmhouse—a small, weather- 
beaten house in the centre of a clearing, to which he came 
just after the breakfast hour. A clatter of dishes, the song 
of a woman’s voice, met him as he approached. He stood 
in the doorway, red-barred, sullen-jawed, the rifle in hand, 
and the song died in a high quaver. 

“Gimme food!” he growled; ‘‘ quick!” 

The woman stared at him, white-faced, the dish that 
she had been wiping tight up against her breast. He 
scowled; the dish fell to the floor in twenty fragments. 

“ce Quick! ” 

Without a word she turned to the pantry. 

“Don’t squeak,’ he said; ‘‘or I’ll cut your head off.” 

She placed the food ieiore him on the table—bread, 
meat, potatoes, milk, a pot of lukewarm coffee. He 
gulped it down like a dog, watching all the time the woman 
through narrowed lids. Once, at some noise in the yard, 
he took up his rifle and glided a-tiptoe to the window. He 
stood there a moment, peering out; meanwhile the woman 
took hold of the table with both hands, leaning forward 
heavily, her eyes closed; but as he turned and went back 
to the food she stood up again, very stiff. 

When he had done eating he crammed under his jacket 
the meat and bread that remained, strode out, and 
vanished in the woods. 

An hour later he heard the sound of anaxe. He crept to- 
ward it through the undergrowth and saw a wood-chopper 


“Put Down that Axe!” 
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grunt and a shout. ‘‘Huh-huh-huh,” he said aj} 
chopped. Collins rose before him as the axe rose—ani 
wood-chopper became a statue poised with axe i 

“Put down that axe!’ Collins growled. | 

The chopper dropped the axe. | 

“Now, take off your clothes,” said Collins. 
chopper began to strip. But when he had pulled of} 
shirt an abrupt change came over him. “Say, what’ 
matter with you, eh? What’s the matter with you? | 
shouted. 

His face was aflame, his eyes glistened; he double 1 
his fists. Instantly the fists loosened and sprang high ‘ 
his head as with a smart tap the muzzle of Collins’ | 
settled against his stomach. ‘‘Oh, all right, all right, , 
said in a subdued tone—‘‘all right, all right; don’t sh¢|. 
Then slowly, as if in an aside directed to the trees: ‘{ 
God’s sake!” 

A moment later Collins crashed out through theb} 
clad in the garments of a working-man, leaving the w 
chopper in the clearing, naked before a striped hudd 
which he gazed with indecision and disgust. 

These short apparitions, Collins found, had been 
ficient to his plan. The chase was pressing up northy 
Once, throwing himself into the ditch beside the cot 
road, he let pass two blue-clad guards on horseback, g 
swiftly, bent forward in their saddles. Later, froma! 
he saw a whole sheriff’s posse trot by, shining with 
distributed badges, clattering with weapons—sa’ 
shotguns, repeating rifles, six-shoo 
bead of his gun was upon the litth 
playfully springing from one to 
but he did not shoot. 

He came upon them again at no 
little town consisting of a general m 
dise store, a saloon, a post-office anc 
dle of cottages. 
picturesque group on the high woo 
walk in front of the saloon, tilted 
rawhide chairs, or standing abou 
clanging spurs, their rifles against 
their horses tied to the rack in t 
a circle of admiring urchins abow 
The leader, a big, jovial man, was 
vociferously amid a popping of small f 
ful interruptions, when Collins, gurl 
hand, chin thrust forward, walked 1 sll i” 
the middle of the main street. A 


men sprang to their feet. 

And then, right from the hip, ( 
rifle cracked; the big, jovial man | 
forward on his face. The rifle E 
Collins’ shoulder, and, with his 
suddenly limp, another man of the g]! 
staggered into the saloon. Behind 7 
rest of the posse jammed, fighting t 
Only one made for the rifles stacked 
the wall, and Collins toppled him ov 
as his hand was upon the neare 
ning low, Collins made for the hor 
untied them, scattered them, all 
with a fusillade from his revolver, SP 
upon the one he held, and gallop 


,town—still going north. Two miles away he led the 
down the bed of a brook into a ravine, tied him toa 
and then, afoot, doubled back toward the south, 
rd the city, his goal, at last. 

e traveled the rest of the day as few men have ever 
treeled—running, leaping, walking swiftly, always silent, 
aluys flitting forward without rest. Only twice did he 
s¢, to watch from some hiding-place, along the barrel of 
sivifle, posses going by; one was led by the sheriff who, 
4xears before, had taken him to the prison, a grizzly fel- 
with a long mustache, and wearing a sombrero; both 


aster his desire to kill. Dusk came, and he pressed on, 
“ing with sweat but unweary, the monstrous glare- 
joe of the city ahead. Finally the glow resolved itself 
{ details, and he trotted in between two rows of street- 


most immediately he came upon a policeman. The 
,a big, burly hulk, was walking slowly, twirling his 
ti, his helmet tilted back. Collins dropped into a 
alley. 

‘ere, come out of there, you,” growled the policeman, 
Y | jocosely ; “come out, come on, I want to see you!” 
_ pllins stepped out and, without 

ing his arm, shot him. The 
6'eman sat down with an aston- 
shi expression, coughed, and lay 
aon the sidewalk. Collins went 
mit a rapid, silent walk to the 
ne! street, and, turning, ran. To 
sis'ar came the shrill, affrighted 
spf a police whistle. From the 
‘g; another came; from the left. 

an smoothly and carefully, his 

u taut to the rasping whistles, 
siseyes piercing the shadows 
ahd. 

_jmilk-wagon rattled across his 
waas he came to a corner. He 
sprag toward it; the muzzle of his 
‘fltouched the driver. The man 
ire in, and Collins leaped up by 
sisde. They rattled noisily down 

eserted streets wanly lit up by 
var gas-lamps. The whistlings 
iwdled, ceased. Several times 
‘he passed policemen, frozen fig- 
ureupon their beats. Collins’ rifle 
Pefeath the seat, but the muz- 
zle | his revolver, all the time, was 
agaist the ribs of the driver, who 
nailed the reins to Collins’ fierce 
whpers. They went a tortuous 
wa through a district of fine resi- 
jeres where the close lights 
leined upon broad asphalt ave- 
nus; then the houses on both sides 
begn to diminish in size and splen- 
lor He left the wagon and went 
on >a walk. 
‘he houses became smaller and 
nuibler; he went by the shadowy 
wall of a gas-tank, crossed a net- 
Wol of railway tracks, entered a 

w street lined with dingy cot- 

‘, and turned a corner. It was years since he had 
eon: this way, and then he had had a guide; but he had 
sotorgotten a detail of the street. He went on without 
iesation and knocked at the door of a small cottage, 
aevy painted red. There was a long silence, then a stir, 
le door opened. Tom Ryan faced him—Tom Ryan, 
theriend of his boyhood, with whom he had eaten shortly 
bef e his last arrest, the hod-carrier whose security, then, 
he id envied. 

‘Im Ryan’s face was very white, and his face was no 
welme. He stood at the door and stared, with eyes that 
shoed fear, at the man he had known in boyhood. Sud- 
denr a gulp came in his throat. ‘‘You’re not John 
Co as, John, are you?” he asked. ‘‘You’re not John 

Olns, are you, John?” 

i llins caught the look, the fear, the shocked surprise. 
“Ys, it’s me,” he said, anger flaming through him. 
8 sort of a hand-out is this you’re giving me? Do I 

ne” j 
odd roughly he pushed within. The door closed behind 

5 they were in the narrow hallway which smelled of 
nu and cookery. ‘‘I didn’t think you’d look like 
“isnot like this!” muttered Ryan. Through the jar 
of e door at the bottom ofthe hall, with the stifling 
dey of a ro mat once kitchen and nursery, came a 
‘ie of yellow lamplight. In the faint glow the two 
ooked at each other, the hod-carrier with shoulders 
m’ 


with plaster and face white with emotion, the 
“erer with bloodshot eyes and corroded brow, his 
ih like a straight white scar. Ryan was trembling. 
“in,” he said, “what have you been doing? I never 
rae like this when I told Nell that 
‘. e ” 


John Collins was silent for a moment; with a certain 
astonishment he saw the horror in the other’s face. A 
scowl deepened his brows. 

“Done!” he muttered. ‘‘ Done—that’s nothing to what 
I'll be doin’ to ye if ye don’t shut up that jaw of yours. 
Is that all ye’ve to say to me’’— his voice rose—‘‘is 
that all, eh? And Nell, where’s Nell?” 

A stir came from the room at the bottom of the hallway, 
then the thin wail of a baby. Ryan raised his hand. 

“Sh-sh-sh,”” he hissed, and made a warning gesture. 
“‘Sh-sh-sh; the old woman, she don’t know. I done it 
for you—was willing you meet here. But I didn’t know 
you'd do that, not that. And the papers full of it—I don’t 
know—God help me!”’ he ended with a groan. 

“Where’s Nell?” said Collins, and he shook Ryan by 
the shoulders. ‘‘ Where’s Nell—quick; where’s Nell?” 

“She was to be here—let go, man, let go my shoulder— 
she’s not come. Wish she had—I never knew ’twould 
come to this—be still—don’t go in there, not in there!”’ 

But he brushed him aside and strode into the kitchen. 

Mrs. Ryan was bending over the cradle—the same 
cradle where she had bent years before, and it was in the 
same corner, and from it came the cry of her last born. 


There was No Shout, No Cry, Not a Breath, Not a Sigh 


Side by side, by the cradle, were three cots; upon the pil- 
lows of two were the grimy blond heads of two older 
children; but one child, the eldest, a girl, had fallen asleep 
in her chair; her head, pillowed on her arms, lay amid the 
unwashed dishes of the table, half-hidden by the large 
leaves of a newspaper sprawled loosely across. 

“‘Sh-sh-sh, the babe, the babe,’’ Mrs. Ryan was mur- 
muring, holding up with her left hand a corner of a little 
blanket; and then, looking beneath her arm at the sound 
of entering feet, she caught sight of the sinister figure 
behind her. She whirled around, in one bound placed her- 
self before the beds; her face lit up with a white ferocity, 
and she shot both clenched hands forward. Collins 
shrank from the gesture. 

“Go away,” she cried, “from thisroom. Get out of the 
sight of these children, you’’—her breast swelled, then the 
words came slowly, drawn deep from her thick chest— 
“You murrdhering monster!” 

Collins clenched his fist and scowled at Ryan, now come 
within the room. ‘‘Shut up that woman,” he said. 

Ryan went to his wife and placed his hand on her 
shoulder; but she stared straight ahead over his, at 
Collins, her breast heaving. 

And on the table Collins saw the newspaper, an evening 
edition marked Extra in black, affrighted letters, and 
across the page, in great red letters, was his name, and ina 
frame the names of the men he had killed—five—and 
those he had wounded—three more. 

“Ye murrdhering monster!’’ panted Mrs. Ryan, 
following the movement of his eyes. 

From the porch outside there came a faint shuffling of 
feet. Collins crouched, his hand went to his waistband, the 
heavy black revolver flew out. ‘‘One more sound,’ he 
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said—and his voice became low with steady menace— 
“and I’ll blow off the heads of every wan of you.”’ 

One of the children raised up in her cot; she gazed 
round-eyed at the strange man above her, and began to ery. 
Without changing her position, Mrs. Ryan dropped her 
hand and twined a curl about her finger in soothing caress. 
The child was stilled. 

Collins scowled at them—at the mother, standing there, 
one hand soothing, her whole body tense before her chil- 
dren, a defense, a barrier; at the man, red-faced, per- 
plexed, horror-stricken yet pitying; at the child up in its 
cot, at the child sleeping with its head among the dishes 
on the table. Then, warning them once more in terrible 
and grotesque pantomime with his revolver, he stepped 
backward through the door, which immediately slammed 
shut upon the group, petrified in bronze attitudes. 

Out in the hallway he wheeled and covered the outer 
door, which was opening. It shut again. A woman had 
come in. “‘Nell!”’ he whispered. 

She was by his side, in the darkness, putting something 
in hishand. “ Quick!” she said. 

He opened the box and dropped the rifle cartridges 
loose into his pocket. She gave him another one. 

“Quick!” she said again; “the 
place’s going to be shadowed.” 

He grasped the thing that she 
gave him. 

“All I could get,” she whispered; 
“all I could get; two years’ steal- 
inss+ 

It was a bundle of banknotes. 
To the touch an old forgotten feeling 
swept hot through him. ‘‘ Who’re 
you hanging up with?” he growled, 
his iron fingers sinking into her 
shoulder. 

She was against him; in the semi- 
obscurity he could see her face, 
worn now; it was turned up to him 
wide-eyed. \ 

“T couldn’t do it alone, John,” 
she said in a wondering tone; “J 
couldn’t climb walls and plant guns; 
I couldn’t do that, John.”’ 

He thrust her aside and started 
for the door. Her two hands half 
went out after him in an involuntary 
detaining gesture, but ‘‘ Quick!” 
she whispered fiercely —“‘ Quick! 
For the hills!” 

The door swept open; he plunged 
down the steps as if into a black sea; 
his feet did not sound; there was 
immediate silence. 

“He’sgone,’’she said, there alone, 
in the still, dark hallway. 


XV 


EE RZE weeks later, limping 
along a road a hundred and fifty 
miles south of the city, John Collins 
stopped, listened intently with 
frowning brows, and then, climbing 
up a bank, crawled into the chap- 
arral and instantly fell asleep. 

In three weeks he had gone a hundred and fifty miles ina 
straight line, but he had traveled probably a thousand — 
running, trotting, doubling, dodging, ambushing, killing. 
His goal had been to the east; time and time again he 
had made a desperate dash for the Sierra, snow-capped in 
the distance, the Sierra, with its profundity of forest, 
its intimacy of valleys, its secrecy of meadows, with 
its running water, its game, its sheep-herders, half-mad 
with solitude; and each time he had been headed off 
and slid on farther down the coast. But this morning he 
had seen before him a hill-range coming high-peaked to 
the sea; this was now his goal. From the place where he 
slept the land fell off to the south ina broad valley, golden- 
hazed at the bottom with unleafed willows, then rose again 
in long, elastic jumps to a first crest, tumbled abruptly into 
a black cafion, and leaped up perpendicularly to a final 
summit dark with pines and promising of impenetrable 
recesses. 

And behind him, to the north, men were hunting. For 
three weeks he had been pursued as a wild animal, with 
growing savagery of purpose, with increase of cunning, by 
greater numbers. The whole State, aroused, was buzzing 
about him like a beehive. Hundreds of men, armed as he 
was, clamored on his trail. Some had seen him: it was a 
sudden vision, instantaneous and flitting as the revelation 
of a photographer’s flash-light—a grinning mask, a savage 
eye glinting along a rifle-barrel—and then men died, men 
with fingers upon triggers, before they could pull a trigger. 
The farmers in the fields worked with rifles in their hands, 
with pistols, with pitchforks; children armed with shot- 
guns watched in the kitchens while their mothers cooked; 
the officers of five counties at the head of posses tracked 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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What Will the Election Mean?. 


N HIS letter of acceptance Mr. Taft outlines himself 
with admirable clearness. He evidently means a 
careful, businesslike administration which will not willingly 
disturb those values expressed in dollars. As to tariff, 
he means high protection, with the raising of some sched- 
ules as well as lowering of others. As to injunction, he 
stands firmly for the largest powers of the courts. 

Mr. Taft is better than his platform, because he is 
honester. The chief quality of the letter is anxiety not 
to be misunderstood. This quality every right-thinking 
person will honor. Heretofore, he has stood, rather 
obscurely, in the shadow of Roosevelt; but, moving out 
to his own ground in this letter, he shows as an heir of 
McKinley rather than of the present incumbent. 

In brief, we should say that the letter, which un- 
doubtedly expresses the man, pictures a fairly ideal 
conservative candidate. 

We suppose it is preferable that party names should 
convey meaning; connote some definable concept of 
government. Of late, they have lost this function. To 
know what any Republican or Democrat stands for you 
must ask the particular Republican or Democrat. Con- 
servative and radical, on the other hand, are words of 
universal meaning, sufficiently indicating the base line 
upon which men divide politically. If Mr. Taft is a fairly 
ideal conservative candidate his election ought to mean a 
conservative country, or his defeat the reverse. 

We can imagine no good reason why any conservative 
person in the North should refuse to vote for Mr. Taft. 
That there is, however—in his hearty indorsement of the 
platform’s declaration concerning the negro—a very 
obvious and potent reason why conservative persons in 
the South will not vote for him, simply shows how little 
valuable, as interpretations of the larger phases of the 
national spirit, our Presidential! elections really are. 


Can There be a New Party? 


INCE the Civil War the population of the United 

States has much more than doubled; its wealth 

has increased nearly fivefold. In problems of government 
there has been a complete change of emphasis. 

The Republican and Democratic parties have not 
developed definite lines of cleavage which correspond to 
this change; yet in only one Presidential election since the 
War have the Republican and Democratic tickets to- 
gether failed to get over ninety-five per cent. of the 
popular vote. 

The single failure occurred in 1892, when the People’s 
party polled slightly over a million votes, or nearly nine 
per cent. of the whole. That was a real party, actually 
corresponding to the convictions of its members and 
expressing a political concept that was an immediate 
growth of current conditions. It wasa radical party, also; 
yet its vote came mainly from those who had voted with 
the Republicans. It did not, however, have the vitality to 
face a losing fight; so it was merely a brief exception which 
proved the general rule that the American electorate, 
excepting an eccentric four or five per cent., feels bound to 
cheer in the big game whether it really likes it or not. 

The idea is expressed in the popular warning, ‘‘ Don’t 
tirow away your vote’”’—meaning, Give your vote to a 
candidate who has a chance to win instead of-using it in a 
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mere expression of conviction. To know what people 
are really thinking upon the broad current questions is, 
theoretically, somewhat important; at lowest it would 
be very interesting. So we have always wished for new 
parties, an intelligible alignment, an expressive ballot. 
Probably we shall continue to wish it for a long time. 


Ebb of a Long Tide 


HROUGH the hard times of ’93-’96 we gained in 
population by the over-seas movement. In the six 
months to July 1 last welost nearly two hundred thousand. 
Arrivals of immigrants amounted to 192,656 against 
743,952 in the corresponding period of last year. Depar- 
tures were 390,476 against 169,476 in 1907. In the 
preceding fiscal year arrivals exceeded departures by 
almost a round million; and the last six months presents, 
perhaps, the only considerable period since white men 
were firmly planted in this country when the flow of 
population was decidedly away from our shores. 

No matter how transient the cause, so abrupt and 
extensive a change is worth considering. It must signify 
intelligence and communication. More than a quarter of 
the thirteen hundred thousand immigrants who came in 
during 1907 could neither read nor write; two-thirds were 
from Russia, Italy and Austria-Hungary. Yet they knew 
very promptly that there had been a panic in the United 
States, and what that involved for persons seeking work. 
It means greater mobility. Seven hundred thousand 
steerage passengers in the fiscal year, finding—or a major- 
ity of them finding—conditions not propitious here, went 
back to Europe. 

Probably, this means that the advantages in the United 
States for the unfurnished man are not so decisive as they 
once were. There isno more free land. If he must take 
some lean years along with the fat, the advantage seems to 
strike him as dubious. Which, of course, we recommend 
to the consideration of those who believe that labor must 
be forty-two per cent. better off here than in Europe 
because we have a forty-two-per-cent. tariff. 


The Peasant in Uniform and Without 


HE Sublime Porte also has been considering that 
phenomenon which moves Tolstoy to horror and 
amazement—namely, ten poor peasants in uniform taking 
five peasants exactly like them, except for the uniform, 
out of their humble homes, and putting them to death 
because they dared question the beneficence of a govern- 
ment that abused all peasants. 

The upshot of the Porte’s consideration is a constitution 
for Turkey. That the Sultan has decreed constitutional 
government because he could no longer depend upon his 
army is taken for granted. Not only Europe but also 
Asia seems to be reaching that time, foreshadowed in 
Napoleon’s famous prophecy, when no people can be 
denied some degree of self-government unless a part of 
them can be depended upon to shoot down the rest. The 
deep jealousy with which this country, from the beginning, 
has regarded a standing army has some foundation. 

Question of the Turks’ capacity for self-government 
now arises—with grave doubts in some cautious heads. 
The only test for a despotic government is whether it can 
induce uniformed peasants to slay their ununiformed 
fellows in a cause inimical to the real interests of both. 

For many years before the Sultan’s despotism failed 
in that one test it had signally failed in about all the 
tests that could be applied to a constitutional government. 
It could not preserve peace at home, and preserved peace 
abroad by licking every hand raised against it. 

Poor indeed must be the capacity for self-government 
of a people who couldn’t do as well as that. When you 
hear it said of any people among whom civilization has 
advanced that they are incapable of self-government, you 
will probably find that they couldn’t possibly make a 
worse mess of government than their rulers have made. 


Making the Book Business Pay 


HE opinion among authors that publishers don’t know 
how to publish is almost as common as the opinion 
among readers that editors don’t know how to edit. 

Probably, of the two, the authors’ opinion is the better 
founded. For example, we find the publishers generally 
anxious to preserve the independent bookshop, when that 
shop is obviously the chief obstacle to the formation of a 
trust in fiction which might rival the dramatic trust in 
profits, and in discouraging young people from marking 
up good white paper. When any cub reporter, billing- 
clerk or undergraduate may bob up with a masterpiece, 
it is clearly quite impossible to control the making of 
literature. The dramatic trust does not attempt that. 
It controls merely the marketing. 

Following its successful example, publishers that were 
up to the best business practice would select, in every city, 
several shops to sell books under their control. Any shop 
that sold a book not published by a member of the trust 
would be cut off the list and put out of business; any 


author who offered a book in a non-trust shop y 
cut off the list also. 
The test for a novel would be as simple, ait 
businesslike as the test for a play now is—namely, 
in the judgment of the publisher it was pretty 
bring in fifty thousand dollars net profit. Any et 
porter who bobbed up with a novel that seemed 
to meet that reasonable condition could take it | 
bobbing. One result, of course, would be a quite mel 
expression of national life in fiction. But that, obvion 
has nothing to do with business. 


Another War Fiction =a 


August 22, ] 
E OWE some thanks to President Castro : 
uela. In expelling the Dutch Minister he did 

it seems, resort to personal violence. 

Suppose he had been less regardful of correct 
usage and less thoughtful of the feelings of the Un: 
States. Suppose—since there is a sort of rage for m 
imaginings nowadays—he had seized Queen Wilhi 
official representative by the nape of the neck, bee =| 
to the front porch, and kicked him off. The honor of 
Netherlands would have required instant and | 
retribution. Hotville, or whatever the seaport of 
uela happens to be called, would have been bombs 
marines landed; the native army put to rout; t 5 
dent, perhaps, locked up in the town calaboose. 

Then it would have become our melancholy a 
in defense of national honor and the Monroe Docetrini| 
declare war on the Dutch; or to drive them out of }} 
ville and let them declare war on us; which, of ¢o)| 
would bring in Germany on the west, Japan on the | 
and England from all sides. $ 

This is far less fanciful than most military fiction, | 
may, perhaps, therefore, be dismissed with conte) 
But it will be rather a wonder if President Castro do 
finally discover some one to knock the chip off his shou» 
No matter what. the provocation, we should have to } 
into the quarrel—or else take the momentous ste | 
renouncing formally a declaration of eighty-five years | 

The actual interest of the people of the United Stat | 
the destiny of Venezuela is as two and a half are to fil: 
thousand. That is the ratio which the populatio| 
Venezuela bears to the population of the earth ou 
of the United States. Switzerland, Sweden and » 
Zealand are far nearer and more important to us ine! 
essential dimension. 


Discouraging Thrift 


N ACT to discourage thrift” is the deseriy) 
sometimes applied to the old-age pension bill we 
recently passed the House of Commons. | 
We wonder whether the description is true. | 
great parties gave support to the bill; and the voli 
favor of it was almost unanimous. This must mean j\ 
according to the common judgment of Englishmen, a ¢@ 
many worthy persons, male and female, are finding th 
selves, at the age of seventy, without means of suppo 
Which is likeliest to discourage thrift—this per) 
scheme, or a condition under which common labo 
male and female, work to the age of threescore anc 
and then have no resource but the poorhouse? ' 
seems to us so nice a question in relative discouragen t 
that only the shallow will attempt to answer it offhanc 
We trust never to see an old-age pension bill in ji 
country. We hope better wages for workpeople of | 
skill, further suppression of child labor that prevents : 
cation, better housings for the poor, employers’ liat ( 
for accidents, and cheaper industrial insurance will th 
such a bill out of the question. : 


Where There was Confident | 


Vee wheels and hands were idle during the first 
of the year. Confidence had received a shock; 
would not trade upon the uncertain future as they) gt) 
they are to trade at all; capital would not adven 
Yet the market value of railroad and industrial be 
on the Exchange advanced two thousand million dol 
Evidently, then, there was confidence there; a £# 
many men of wealth traded upon the uncertain futur 
great many millions of capital adventured in the sf 
lative purchases which brought about that big et 
They say this advance in stocks must always co 
that confidence must always fill up the pool of 
market before it can flow over and fructify 
that, to put it concretely, some thirty million shar‘ 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific and Steel a 
traded in, with an advance of four hundred 
market value—based on confidence in renewed in 
activity —before the two railroads can place ord 
materials which will make increased industrial act 
That argument never looked convincing to 
ably, droughty persons on the other side will wor 
they don’t fill up the pool with dirt and let f 
confidence flow directly upon the land. 
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The Water Cure 


HOSE Prohibitionists have a sense of the fitness of 
things. They nominated for President a man who 
lived most of his life at Waukesha, and Waukesha, 

you know, is up where the spring water flows. 

Moreover, instead of involuting and convoluting through 
several acres of language in preparing a platform on which 
it was hoped everybody could stand, even if nobody but the 
proofreaders read it, like the old parties, so lately in con- 
vention assembled, the Prohibitionists put out a platform 
in about three hundred and fifty words, containing all 
their issues, including a vicious right hook at the Demon 
Rum. Apparently, it never occurred to the Prohibitionists 


to use a column of nonpareil in stating they think the 


tariff should be revised. They do not understand the 
skillful befogging of issues as practiced by those eminent 
platform makers, T. Roosevelt and B. Bryan. When they 
come to the tariff they say: ‘“‘ We favor a revision of the 
tariff,’ and let it go at that, which is amateurish, but very 
restful. 

Still, the tariff, and guaranteed bank deposits, and child 
labor, and all those burning issues which were so badly 
wet-blanketed in the old party platforms that they 
smouldered, instead of blazing, are of not much concern 
to the Prohibitionists. They are out gunning for Old 
John Barleycorn. After they get him they will see what 
can be done with the Chinese Wall and other excess bag- 
gage the old parties now carry or protest against. 

When the Prohibitionists go into convention they go to 
whoop things up. For many years they have been longer 
on enthusiasm and shorter on votes than almost any other 
political organization. This year, owing to the tremen- 
dous sweep of anti-liquor legislation across the country, 
they were all chirked up and predicted they will have a 
million votes. The underlying principle 
of a Prohibition convention may be dry, 
but Prohibition conventions are far from 
that. They are the liveliest gatherings 
of the kind the country sees during the quad- 
rennial spree when we name the men who have 
been named for us in advance with a simulated 
enthusiasm well calculated to deceive the most superficial 
observer, on the theory that the manufactured cheer is as 
good as the spontaneous one, provided it lasts long enough. 

Nearly every delegation brings a quartette, and some 
delegations bring double quartettes and choruses. When 
they move the previous question they do it in a merry 
roundelay, and a motion to adjourn is always sung to the 
tune of ‘‘Give Us Pure Cold Water!” They introduce 
each speaker with a song and cheer him with a chorus. If 
the Demon Rum was not notorious for being tone-deaf he 
would have been out of business long ago. 


The Genial Gene as a Chafer 


HEY brought their singing organizations with them to 
Columbus this year and sang themselves ecstatically 
through two days of convention. When they finished they 
had nominated Eugene W. Chafin, of Chicago, for Presi- 
dent, nominated him because they liked a speech he had 
made, and started him on his way toward November third 
with a grand antiphonal chorus: ‘‘ Tight are the bonds 
that bind this land to the Demon Rum, but we'll chafe 
them a bit with Genial Gene, and that is Chafin some.” 
You see, Mr. Chafin is known as Genial Gene. Heisa 
kindly, smiling man, with the regular William-Alden- 
Smith brand of the warm and lingering handclasp. All the 
Prohibitionists know him and all like him. He has been 
active in the politics of the party since 1881. He didn’t 
expect to be nominated for President. Indeed, he was 
running on the primary ticket in Illinois as a candidate 
for the Prohibition nomination for Governor of that State, 
but there was no long-distance boss of this convention, 
and the Prohibitionists decided they needed Chafin and 
grabbed him. 
Chafin was born in Wisconsin, and after he had secured 
a degree at the University of Wisconsin he moved to 
Waukesha, where the water comes from. He was a 


‘Republican until 1881. Then he became a Prohibitionist, 


and a good one. Whenever the Prohibitionists wanted a 
candidate for any office, no matter whether the prospects 
were gloomy or not—and they generally were gloomy—he 
was on the spot. He ran for Governor, for Congress, for 
Attorney-General, and for anything else that came his way. 


He was usually a delegate to the State and national con- 


ventions, and was always ready to stump the country for 
his candidates. After he moved to Chicago, in 1901, the 
Chicago and Illinois Prohibitionists drafted him many 


_ times. Heran for Congress there, for Circuit Judge and for 


Attorney-General. Indeed, Mr. Chafin has probably been 
nominated as many times for office as any man in the West, 
and each time he came up smiling after his defeat and went 
to work for his cause with renewed energy. 
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He Comes from the Land Where the Spring Water Flows 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Greatand the Near Great 


He went to Columbus as a delegate from Illinois. He 
had no designs on the convention. He was content to lead 
the forlorn hope in Illinois and to go out and spellbind for 
whatever candidate was selected. During the convention 
he made a speech. It was a corking speech, made by a 
man of long experience on the stump and in full accord 
with the underlying principle of his party. Hestood upand 
advocated the middle of the road. He said the only way 
to be a Prohibitionist is to be a Prohibitionist, and he 
scorned any such subterfuges as local option, He ham- 
mered that into his audience until they were jumping up 
and down and shouting ‘‘ Amen”’ after every sentence. 

The leading candidate for the nomination was Dr. 
William B. Palmore, of St. Louis, who had a battle-cry 
reading: ‘‘Palmore, Prohibition, Peace and Prosperity 
against Teddy, Taft, Toddy and Trouble, or Bryan, 
Buncombe, Booze and Bedlam.” That battle-cry made a 
hit with the convention, but it wasn’t enough. They had 
Chafin’s speech in their minds when they began balloting, 
and on the third ballot Genial Gene was selected. 

They carried him to the platform, and he said he would 
rather have the nomination he had just received than to 
be elected President on either of the other tickets, which 
seems to be about the last word when it comes to fealty toa 
cause. Still, that is why the Prohibitionists nominated 
him. . 

Chafin has all the attributes of the real, old-fashioned 
Presidential candidate. He was born on a farm near 
Mukwonago, Wisconsin, and when he was attending the 
University of Wisconsin he worked on a farm near Madison 
by the month to get money to pay his expenses, coming in 
to recitations and hurrying back to feed the stock and do 
the chores in the afternoon. He graduated in 1875, but 
did not get actively into temperance work until six years 
later, when he had a series of joint debates on the liquor 
question with another Waukesha attorney and decided to 
quit the Republican party and join the Prohibitionists. 
He was very active in the Epworth Leagueand in the Good 
Templars. When he went to Chicago it was to take charge 
of the Washington Home for Inebriates, and after three 
years of that work he resumed the practice of the law in 
that-city. He is a student of the life of Lincoln, and re- 
cently published a volume: Lincoln, the Man of Sorrows. 


Bearding Bryan in His Stained-Glass Den 


ENIAL GENE they eall him in Wisconsin, and espe- 
cially at Waukesha, where they know him best. They 

say he is always ready to go into oratorical battle for his 
principles, but that he always fights with a smile—the 
facial kind, of course. Thinking they are coming into their 
own the Prohibitionists are planning to send Chafin all 
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—-AND WHY 


over the country in this campaign. The first place th 
put him was Lincoln, Nebraska, where he bearded 
Bryan in his stained-glass den. That was interesting, 
not conclusive, even though Mr. Bryan has no beard to 
bearded by, for Bryan is a Prohibitionist by practice if n 
by party. Genial Gene bearded him, all right. He is go 
for six speeches a day from now, and he has the nerve 
beard any other person whom he thinks needs it. 

He will do it with a smile, though, and that will he 
some. The only time he doesn’t smile is when he says 
will get a million votes. Others do the smiling then. 

But—perhaps—maybe—you know what has happen 
along the line of Prohibition during the past year. 


The Worst of All Diseases 


ss OWN in our country,”’ said Judge Sam Cowan, 

Texas, ‘‘we had a case in one of the minor cow 
where a lawyer was trying to collect a bill he claimed w 
owed to the late husband of his client. 

“*He didn’t pay no money to the diseased,’ said t 
lawyer. ‘He didn’t get the money, the diseased didn 
He didn’t receive one cent, the diseased didn’t.’ 

““* Diseased?’ inquired the judge. ‘What was this p 
son you are speaking about diseased of?’ 

“*May it please your honor,’ said the lawyer, ‘he v 
diseased of death.’”’ 


Bottled-Up Boomers 


G. CONRAD, of Montana, was one of the o 
e hundred and fourteen Vice-Presidential can 
dates at Denver. Mr. Conrad is a large and imposi 
gentleman, with a heavy mustache, a deep bass voice 
fine faith in his political prospects, a 
a wad of money a giraffe couldn’t see ov 
He brought a bunch of boomers wi 
him to Denver. On the day when t 
Vice-President was to be nominated a frie 
of Conrad’s saw the boomers standing discc 
solately in the Brown Palace Hotel. 
““Where’s Conrad?” he asked. 
“Up in his room.” 
“Aren’t you going to the convention? As supporters 
a prominent candidate for Vice-President you should 
there. Why don’t you go?” 
“Well, the fact is,’’ replied one of the boomers, 
would like to go, but Conrad hasn’t been able to get usa 
admission tickets yet.”’ 


ae 


The Hostess’ Happy Thought 


RAND WHITLOCK, author and mayor of Tole 
was at his home one night when a lady he did r 
know was shown in. 

“Mr. Whitlock?” she inquired. 

“Yes, madam; what can I do for you?” 

“Why—you see—I thought—I wanted to ask you, I 
Whitlock, if you would be good enough to give me a co 
of your latest book.”’ 

“Give you a copy of my latest book? Why, cannot y 
get one at the book-store?” 

“T suppose so, but I didn’t try. I thought you would 
mind giving me one with a nice inscription in it. Th 
don’t cost you anything, you know, and I hate to pay 
dollar and a half for one.” 

Stunned, Whitlock gasped: “‘And what do you inte 
to do with the book if I give it to you?” 

“Why,” replied the lady vivaciously, “‘I want to use 
for a prize at my bridge whist party to-night.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ It is hinted in rival show circles that some of Buff: 
Bill Cody’s flowing locks are switch. 


@ D. S. Carvalho, general manager of the Hearst ne\ 
papers, it is said, knows more about all kinds of print: 
machinery than the men who make it. 


@ Arthur Brisbane, the editorial writer for the Hea 
papers, is prosperous. He recently bought two o 
hundred-thousand-dollar houses in New York. Park R 
has it that Mr. Brisbane gets more salary than any ot! 
newspaper editor in the United States. 


@ Major Richard Sylvester, chief of the Metropolit 
Police of Washington, District of Columbia, and Presid 
of the Association of Police Superintendents, is a gr 
bird-lover. In the winter he has his mounted men w 
patrol the suburbs of Washington take out with them b: 
of corn and wheat, which he furnishes, to scatter on 1 
snow for the quail and sparrows and other birds tl 
winter in the District. 
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HE United States Government spent six million dollars to clean ul 
the Panama Canal Zone. 

The Canal Zone, 10 miles wide, stretching across the Isthmus, i) 
now as healthy as any similar strip in any part of the United States. | 

Havana dirty was the pest spot of the Western Hemisphere; Havan 
clean is one of the healthiest cities in the world. | 

The great inventions and achievements of modern times are secondar 
in importance when compared with the advance in the knowledge of th 
laws governing health. 

The French failed in Panama because conditions were unfit for civilig| 
life. Health failed, life failed and the Canal failed. The secret of health? 
cleanliness — cleanliness of body and cleanliness of surroundings. | 

Statistics of great wars of the past 200 years show that for each mai 
killed in battle, five men died from sickness or disease. | 

In the Russian-Japanese war the record of the Japanese army was fou 
killed in battle to one by disease. In no great war, ancient or modern, wa 
sanitary and hygienic cleanliness practiced as by the Japanese. The batt! 
losses on either side were not materially different; the saving of life on th’ 
Japanese side was off the battle field through hygienic cleanliness. 

Wherever authority exists and is exerted for the enforcement of sanitar 
and hygienic laws on a large scale, the most astonishing statistics ar 
obtained; but, astounding and impressive as these are, they cannot b 
compared with the results that would follow the intelligent application i 
the home and in the family of those simple measures which science ani 
experience have proven to be effective and sound in preventing sicknes| 
and maintaining prophylactic cleanliness. 

Prevention is better than cure. The practice of hygienic, prophylacti 
cleanliness protects against disease and prevents the development of mino 
causes into serious effects. | 

The standard of a nation’s physical and moral life is determined by it 
standard of prophylactic and hygienic cleanliness. | : 


The Many Uses of Dioxogen 1 


As a Mouth and Throat Cleanser, Dioxogen bubbles between t 
folds of the cheeks and throat and wherever substances in which germs thri 
fects and mechanically removes the putrefactive substances. Its taste is m 


As a Cleanser of Cuts, Wounds, Sores, Burns, and all minor | 
tive matter (pus, decaying tissues, etc.), in which germs exist. Furthe 
remains to irritate or prevent quick natural healing. | 
As a Cleanser of Skin Pores, Dioxogen disinfects and removes from 
other complexion disfigurements. After Shaving Dioxogen cleanses the cut 
dition, free from smarting and irritations, Used in this way it is a prevent 


As a Deodorant, Dioxogen stops bodily odors quickly by bubbling it 
are producing the odors. Write for very Interesting PAMPHLET, : 


THE OAKLAND CHEMIC 
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SOXOGEN is a rational prophylactic cleanser. It contains only one 
active ingredient —oxygen—the recognized actual life-supporting, 
decay resisting cleansing force of the Universe; oxygen in appreci- 

nad definite quantities that can be collected, weighed and measured ; 

ul that is perceptible to the senses, whose activities can be seen 
flt; oxygen that bubbles and foams when brought in contact with the 

Iuts of decay. 

jioxogen is as effective an antiseptic disinfectant and germicide as 
ride of Mercury, 1 to 1000, but it is harmless. 

jecause of its harmlessness and because its effectiveness is due solely 
gen, it is available for all human purposes. 
hi the mouth it bubbles and foams as it cleanses. Ona sore it bubbles 
fams as it cleanses; on a burn it bubbles and foams as it cleanses. On 
os membrane affected by discharges or inflammation, it bubbles and 
asas it cleanses. 

h all cases it is the Oxygen which is working, producing hygienic 
lactic cleanliness. 

“ioxogen has been used by professional men for over 16 years. It has 
the test of rigid investigation and the grilling test of time. 

‘rophylactic hygienic cleanliness is very different from ordinary soap and 
srcleanliness. The surgeon knows that washing his hands with soap and 
adoes not make them safe to handle operating instruments or to touch 
sud; they must be cleansed of all germs by the use of some antiseptic 
ner or else the wound may become infected and cause septic poisoning. 

he dentist knows that brushing the teeth does not destroy the germ 
ithe mouth. As with the surgeon this can only be accomplished by 
ue of proper germicide or antiseptic. 

Vhile there are many ways of sterilizing inanimate things there is only 
jay of doing it with the body, that is by the intelligent use of some 
mess but effective antiseptic, germicide or disinfectant. 


— 
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POWERFUL a 
C AND DISINFECTAY 
AL AND EXTERNALY 


» Home and when Traveling — [yy nApous ano wanes 
SEA ALAND CHEMICAL 


NS PNP ON SON ENE NE 


at tooth cavities, around the gums and teeth, under the tongue, into 
de—places never reached by the tooth brush. It kills the germ, disin- 


ij 
i 


eaant—it leaves the mouth delightfully, aseptically, hygienically clean. Mf PoP ZEEE ESES ET 


ldogen tells immediately by its bubbling whenever it finds putrefac- 
Kis the germs and thoroughly cleanses the tissues so that nothing 


th irritating substances which cause pimples, blackheads, blotches and 
chs, both the visible and invisible, and leaves the skin in a smooth con- 
‘lection from unclean razors. 


te pores and disinfecting the substances lodged in the skin which 
RE, which gives further valuable information. 
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AVENTURE IN THE HIGH C’S 


Bobby Burnit Becomes an Angel and has His Wings Scorched 


eb 

T WAS not until 

they went upon 

the road that 
Bobby fully real- 
ized what a lot of 
irresponsible, fret- 
ful, peevish chil- 
dren he had upon 
his hands. With 
the exception of 
serene Nora Mc- 
Ginnis, every one 
of the principals 
was at daggers 
drawn with all the 
others, sulking 
over the least ad- 
vantage obtained 
by any one else, 
and accepting ad- 
vantage of their 
own as only a par- 
tial payment of 
their supreme 
rank. The one 
most at war with 
her own world was 
Madam Ville- 
nauve, whose espe- 
cial béte noire was © 
the MeeGeenees, 
whom, by no pos- 
sibility, could she 
ever be induced to 
call Caravaggio. 
i;On the second 
day of their next 
engagement, as 
Bobby strode 
through the corri- 
dor of the hotel, 
shortly after 
luncheon, he was 
stopped by 
Madam Ville- 
nauve, who had 
been waiting for _ 
him in the door of 
herroom. She was her- 
self apparently just 
dressing to go out, for 
her coiffure was made 
and she had on a short 
underskirt, a kimono- 
like dressing-jacket and her street shoes. 

‘““T wish to speak wiz you on some 
beezness, Meester Burnit,”’ she told him 
abruptly, and with an imperatively beckon- 
ing hand stepped back with a bow for him 
to enter. 

With just a moment of surprised hesita- 
tion he stepped into the room, whereupon 
The Villenauve promptly closed the door. 
A week before Bobby would have been a 
trifle astonished by this proceeding, but in 
that week he had seen so many examples 
of unconscious unconventionalities in and 
about the dressing-room and at the hotel, 
that he had readjusted his point of view to 
meet the peculiar way of life of these people, 
and, as usual with readjustments, had 
readjusted himself too far. He found the 
room in a litter, with garments of all sorts 
cast about in reckless disorder. 

“T have been seeing you last night,” 
began Madam Villenauve, shaking her 
finger at him archly as she swept some 
skirts off a chair for him to sit down, and 
then took her place before her dressing- 
table, where she added the last deft touch 
to her coiffure. ‘‘I have been seeing you 
smiling at ze reedeec’lous Carmen. Oh, 
la, la! Carmen!” she shrilled. ‘‘It is I, 
monsieur, I zat am ze Carmen. It was zis 
Matteo, the scoundrel who run away wiz 
our money, zat allow le Ricardo to say 
whom he like to sing to for Carmen. 
Ricardo ees in loaf wiz la MeeGeenees. Le 
Ricardo is a fool, so zis Ricardo sing Car- 
men ever tam to ze great, grosse monstair 
MeeGeenees; an’ ever’body zey laugh. Ze 
chorus laugh, ze principals laugh, le 
Monsieur Noire he laugh, even zat Frith- 
lingsvogel zat have no humair, he laugh; 
an’ ze audience laugh, an’ las’ night I am 
seeing you laugh. Hes eet not so? Mais! 
It is absurd! It is reedeec’lous. Le 
Ricardo make a fool over la MeeGeenees. 
I sing ze Carmen! I am ze Carmen! You 
hear me sing Aida? Eet ees zat way I sing 
Carmen. Now I s’all sing Carmen-again! 
Ees eet not?” 


“Certain Party is as Cheerful as a Chunk of Lead About Your Trip, Bobby” 


By George Randolph Chester 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY F. R. 


As Madam Villenauve talked, punctuat- 
ing her remarks with quick, impatient little 
gestures, she jerked off her dressing-jacket 
and threw it on the floor, and Bobby saved 
himself from panic by reminding himself 
that her frank anatomical display was, in 
the peculiar ethics of these people, no more 
to be noticed than if she were in an even- 
ing gown, which was very reasonable, after 
all, once you understood the code. Still 
voicing her indignation at having been 
displaced in the réle of Carmen by the 
utterly impossible and preposterous Cara- 
vaggio, she caught up her waist and was 
about to slip it on, while Bobby, with an 
amused smile, reflected that presently he 
would no doubt be nonchalantly requested 
to hook it in the back, when some one tried 
the door-knob. <A knock followed and 
Madam Villenauve went to the door. 

““Who ees it?”’ she asked with her hand 
on the knob. 

“Tt is 1; Monsieur Noire,” was the reply. 

“*Oh, la, come in, zen,’’ she invited, and 
threw open the door. 

Monsieur Noire entered, but, finding 
Bobby in the chair by the dresser, stopped 
uncertainly. 

““Oh, come on een,” she gayly invited; 
“‘we are all ze good friends; oui?” 

It appeared that Monsieur Noire came 
in all politeness, yet with rigid intention, to 
inquire about a missing piece of music from 
the score of Les Huguenots, and Madam 
Villenauve, in all politeness and yet with 
much indignation, assured him that she 
did not have it; whereupon Monsieur 
Noire, with all politeness but cold insist- 
ence, demanded that she look for it; where- 
upon Madam Villenauve, though once 
more protesting that she had it not, in all 
politeness and yet with considerable of 
asperity, declared that she would not 
search for it; whereupon Monsieur Noire, 
observing the piece of music in question 
peeping out from beneath a conglomerate 
pile of newspapers, clothing and _ toilet 
articles, laid hands upon it and departed. 


’ 


GRUGER 


Madam Ville- 
nauve, entirely 
unruffled now that 
it was all over, but 
still chattering 
away with great 
volubility about 
the crime of Car- 
men, finished her 
dressing and bade 
Bobby hook the 
back of her waist, 
and by sheer calm- 
ness and certainty 
of intention forced 
him to accompany 
her over to re- 
hearsal. 
Whatever an- 
noyance he might 
have felt over this 
was lost in his 
amusement when 
he reached the 
theatre in finding 
Biff Bates upon 
the stage waiting 
for him; and Biff, 
while waiting, was 
quite excusably 
whiling the time 
away with Miss 


McGinnis. 
*SVEOUF Mee; 

Young Fitz lives 

here,” Biff bra- 


zenly explained, 
“and I run up to 
see him about that 
exhibition night 
I’m going to have 
at the gym. I’m 
going to have him 
go on with Kid 
Jeffreys.” 

SepHiiiey Saad 
Bobby warmly, ‘‘I 
want to congratu- 
late you on your busi- 
ness enterprise. Have 
you seen Young Fitz 

et?” 

“‘Well, no,” con- 
fessed Biff. ‘‘I just got 
here about an hour ago. I didn’t know 
your hotel, but it was a cinch from the bills 
to tell where the show was, so I come right 
around to the theatre to see you first.”’ 

“Exactly,” admitted Bobby. ‘‘Do you 
expect to see Young Fitz?” 

‘“Well, maybe, if I get time,” said Biff 
with a sheepish grin. ‘‘Just now I’m going 
out for a drive with Miss McGinnis.” 

“Caravaggio,” corrected that young 
lady with a laugh. 

“McGinnis for mine,’ declared Biff. 
‘‘By the way, Bobby, I saw a certain party 
before I left town and she gave me this 
letter for you. Certain party is as cheerful 
as a chunk of lead about your trip, Bobby, 
but she makes the swellest bluff I ever saw 
that she’s tickled to death with it.” 

With this vengeful shot in retaliation 
for his excuse about Young Fitz having 
been doubted, he sailed away with The 
Caravaggio, who, though required to re- 
port at every rehearsal, was not in the 
cast for that night and was readily excused 
from further attendance. Since Bobby had 
received a very pleasant letter from Agnes 
when he got upthat morning he opened this 
missive with a touch of curiosity added to 
the thrill with which he always took in his 
hands any missive, no matter how trivial, 
from her. It was but a brief note calling 
attention to the enclosed newspaper clip- 
ping and wishing him success in his new 
venture. The clipping was a flamboyant 
article describing the decision of the city 
council to install a magnificent new ten- 
million-dollar water-works system, and the 
personally interesting item in it, ringed 
around with a pencil mark, was that Silas 
Trimmer had been appointed by Mayor 
Garland as president of the water-works 
commission. 

It was not news that could alter his for- 
tunes in any way so faras he could see, but 
it did remind him, with a strange whipping 
of his conscience, that, after all, his place 
was back home, and that his proper em- 
ployment should be the looking after his 
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Do You Know Where You Cai) 
Have Your Fall Suit Made tc 
Your Order, in New York Style 
of Guaranteed Materials, anc 

Still Save Money ? 


You can easily have your Fall suit made at th 
“NATIONAL.” All you need to do is to write To-da | 
for the Free Style Book and Samples pictured below. 
You select your suit in the quiet of your own home. W| 
relieve you of all dressmaking troubles, make your su. 
to your measure, send it to you express charges pai 
and with the ‘‘ NATIONAL GUARANTEE TAG’’attachec| 


Tailored Suits 


Made-to-Order | 


New York Styles $ 7.50 to $35 


Style Book and Samples Fre 


The ‘‘ NATIONAL ” 96-page Style Book (sent fre¢’ 
shows all the desirable new suits worn in New Yor! 
this Fall. All the radical changes in fashions —all th 
really new, desirable models are illustrated in our Styl 
Book. And you can make your own choice of any ( 
these made-to measure suits, have it trimmed to pleas, 
you, and made to your order out of your own choi¢, 
of our 400 new materials for Fall and Winter wear. | 

And remember all the risk of fitting you and ¢ 
pleasing you in style, workmanship and material - 
all this risk is ours. Wouldn’t you like to see thi 
Stvle Book? Wouldn’t you like to see Samples ¢ 
the new Fall Materials? 


This ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ Style Boot 
\ and Samples FREE ) 


spose 


“OUR 20 "ANNIVER 


Write for Your Copy To-day 


Your copy of this 96-page ‘‘ NATIONAL" Style Book an 
Samples of the new materials will be sent you Free. This is th 
handsomest, most interesting and valuable style book even W 
have ever issued. Write to-day— NOW. No obligations at all 

If you wish samples of materials for a Tailor-Made Suit, state th 
colors you prefer. z 

This new $6-Page Style Book also shows, complete, the followin, 
“NATIONAL”? Ready-Made Goods: Coats, Waists, Skirts, Furs 
Hats,Rain Coats,Petticoats,Corsets,Kimonos,Sweaters, Hosiery 


THE “NATIONAL” POLICY 


Every“NATIONAL” garmenthasthe“NATIONAI 
GUARANTEE TAG” attached. This tag mea 

“your money back if you ask for it.” ¥< 

We pay all postage and express charges on al 

“NATIONAL” garments to every part of the U.§ 

no matter how large or how small your order, ¢ 


National Cloak and Suit Co 
214 West 24th St., New York City 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitling Establishment in the We 


me interests; for Silas Trimmer was the 
an who, in his first venture after his 
her’s death, had euchred him out of his 
her’s store and had caused him to lose an 
enormous amount of money in a big real- 
ate venture. Moreover, the whole polit- 
_ jeal system with which Trimmer was now 

a had deliberately foreed Bobby to the 
wall after he had purchased a_ well- 
established electric light company. For 
the first time he began to have a dim 

realization that a man’s place was among 
_ his enemies, where he could watch them. 
+ 


Vil 


y 
JT HAD become by no means strange to 
| Bobby, even before the company ‘‘took 
_ the road,”’ that some one of the principals 
| should attach themselves to him in all his 
_ possible goings and comings, for each and 
_ every one of them had some complaint to 
_ make about all the others. They wanted 
) readjustments of cast, better parts to sing, 
' better dressing-rooms, better hotel quar- 
_ ters, better everything than the others had, 
» and with the unhappy and excited Monsieur 
|Noire he shared this unending strife. 
| At first he saw it all in a humorous light, 
| put, by and by, he came to a period of 
| ennui and tried to rebel. This period gave 
him more trouble than the other, so within 
| a short time he lapsed into an apathetic 
_ eomplaint-receptacle and dreamed no more 
_ of walking or riding to and from the hotel 
without one of these impulsive children of 
art, who seethed perpetually in self-prodded 
artificial emotions, attached to him. If it 
-'seemed strange at times that Madam 
_ Villenauve was more frequently with him 
| than any of the others he only reflected 
|that the vivacious little Frenchwoman 
|... was much more persistent; nor did he note 
al that, presently, the others came to rather 
tj) give way before her and to let her monopo- 
| e him more and more. 


© It was during the third week that 
| Professor Friihlingsvogel was to endure 
another birthday, and Bobby, full of 
| generous impulses as always, announced at 
i) rehearsal that in honor of the Professor’s 
‘ unwelcome milestone he intended to give 
| 2 little supper that night at the hotel. 
@| Madam Villenauve, standing beside him, 
a) ‘suddenly threw her arms around his neck 
“and kissed him smack upon the lips, with 
a quite enthusiastic declaration, in very 
'{, charmingly warped English, that he was 
“ “a dear old sing.’ Bobby, reverting 
| quickly in mind to the fact of the extreme 
| unconventionality of these people, took the 
| | occurrence quite as a matter of course, 
| though it embarrassed him somewhat. He 
(@! rather counted himself a prig that he could 
i, not sooner get over this habit of embarrass- 
y@ Ment, and every time Madam Villenauve 
il) insisted on calling him into her dressing- 
“’ room when she was in much more of dis- 
« habille than he would have thought per- 
 missible in ordinary people, he felt that 
. | same painful lack of sophistication. 
»- _ At the supper that night, Madam Vil- 
| lenauve, with a great show of playful 
7 indignation, routed Madam Kadanoff from 
her accidental seat next to Bobby, and, 
nt in giving up the seat, which she did quite 
" cefully enough, Madam Kadanoff 


a pped some remark in choice Russian, 
‘which, of course, Bobby did not under- 
stand, but which Madam Villenauve did, 
| for she laughed a little shrilly and, with an 


| 


engaging upward smile at Bobby, observed: 
__“T theenk I shall say it zat zees so 
| chairming Monsieur Burnit is soon to marry 
_ Wiz me; ees eet not, monsieur?”’ 
_ Whereupon Bobby, with his customary 
courtesy, replied: 
| “No gentleman would care to deny such 
a charming and attractive possibility, 
_ Madam Villenauve.” 
But the gracious speech was of the lips 
alone, and spoken with a warning glare 


_ the organization a much more expensive 
| one to keep up than he had imagined. The 
route, badly laid out, was one of tremen- 
dously long jumps; of his singers, like other 
Tare and expensive creatures, extravagant 
Care must be taken, and not every place 
that they stopped was so eager for grand 
ae as it might have been. At the end of 


_he had lost about a thousand dollars a 

week, and in the fourth week they struck 

an engagement so fruitless that even the 
1 Caravaggio became dismal. 


weeks he was able to compute that . 
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“Tt’s a sure enough frost,’’ she confided 
to Bobby; ‘‘but cheer up, for the worst is 
yet tocome. Your route sheet for the next 
two months looks like a morgue to me, and 
unless you interpolate a few coon songs in 
Tannhauser and some song and dance 
specialties between the acts of Les Hugue- 
nots you’re gone. You know I used to 
sing this route in musical comedy, and, on 
the level, I’ve got a fine part waiting for 
me right now in The Pink Canary. I like 
this highbrow music all right, but the 
people that come to hear it make me so 
sad. You’re a good sport, though, and as 
long as you need me I'll stick.” 

“Thanks,” said Bobby sincerely. ‘‘It’s 
a pleasure to speak to a real human being 
once in a while, even if you don’t offer any 
encouragement. However, we'll not be 
buried till we’re dead, notwithstanding 
that we now enter upon the graveyard 
route.” 

Doleful experience, however, confirmed 
The Caravaggio’s gloomy prophecy. They 
embarked now upon a season of one and 
two and three night stands that gave 
Bobby more of the real discomforts of life 
than he had ever before dreamed possible. 
To close a performance at eleven, to pack 
and hurry for a twelve-thirty train, to ride 
until five o’clock in the morning —a distance 
too short for sleep and too long to stay 
awake—to tumble into a hotel at six and 
sleep until noon, this was one program; to 
close a performance at eleven, to wait up 
for a four-o’clock train, to ride till eight and 
get into a hotel at nine, with a vitally 
necessary rehearsal at two, was another 
program, either one of which wore on 
health and temper and purse alike. The 
losses now exceeded two thousand dollars 
a week. Moreover, the frequent visits of 
Biff Bates and his constant baiting of Sig- 
nor Ricardo had driven that great tenor to 
such a point of distraction that-one night, 
being near New York, he drew his pay and 
departed without notice. There was no 
use, in spite of Monsieur Noire’s frantic 
insistence, in trying to make the public 
believe that the lank Dulceo was the fat 
Ricardo; moreover, immediately upon his 
arrival in New York, Signor Ricardo let it 
be known that he had left the Neapolitan 
Company, so the prestige of the company 
fell off at once, for the ‘‘country”’ press 
pays sharp attention to these things. 

A letter from Johnson at just this time 
had its influence upon Bobby, who now 
was not in an antagonistic but an humble 
mood and quite ripe for advice. Mr. 
Johnson had just conferred with Mr. 
Bates upon his return from a visit to the 
Neapolitan Company, and Mr. Bates had 
detailed to Mr. Johnson much that he 
had seen with his own eyes, and much that 
The Caravaggio had told him. Mr. John- 
son, thereupon, begging pardon for the 
presumption, deemed this a fitting time, 
from what he had heard, to forward Bobby 
the inclosed- letter, which, in its gray 
envelope, had been left behind by Bobby’s 
father: 


To My SON IN THE MipsT oF A LOSING 
FIGHT 
Determination is a magnificent 
quality, but bullheadedness is not. 
The most foolish kind of pride on 
earth is that which makes a man re- 
fuse to acknowledge himself beaten 
when he is beaten. It takes a pretty 
brave man, and one with good stuff 
in him, to let all his friends know that 
he’s been licked. Figure this out. 


Bobby wrestled with that letter all 
night. In the morning he received one 
from Agnes which served to increase and 
intensify the feeling of homesickness that 
had been overwhelming him. She, too, had 
seen Biff Bates. She had asked him out to 
the house expressly to talk with him, but 
she had written a pleasant, cheerful letter 
wherein she hoped that the end of the 
season would repay the losses she under- 
stood that he was enduring; but she 
admitted that she was very lonesome 
without him. She gave him quite a budget 
of gay gossip concerning all the young 

eople of his set, and after he had read that 
etter he was quite prepared to swallow his 
grit and make the announcement that for a 
week had been almost upon his tongue. 

Through Monsieur Noire, at rehearsal 
that afternoon, he declared his intention of 
closing the season, and offered them each 
two weeks’ advance pay and their fare to 
New York. It was Signorina Caravaggio 
who broke the hush that ensued. 

“You’re a good sort, Bobby Burnit,”’ 
she said, with kindly intent to lead the 
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others, “and I’ll take your offer and thank 
you.” 

It appeared that the majority of them 
had dreaded some such dénouement as 
this; some had been prepared for even less 
advantageous terms, and several, upon 
direct inquiry, announced their willingness 
to accept this proposal. A few declared 
their intention to hold him for the full 
contract. These were the ones who had 
made sure of his entire solvency, and these 
afterward swayed the balance of the com- 
pany to a suit which won a better com- 
promise. When Monsieur Noire, with a 
curious smile, asked Madam Villenauve, 
however, she laughed very pleasantly. 

“Oh, non,” said she; ‘‘it does not apply, 
zis offair, to me. I do not need it, for 
Monsieur Burnit ees to marry wiz me zis 
Christmastam.”’ 

“T am afraid, Madam Villenauve, that 
we will have to quit joking about that,’ 
said Bobby coldly. 

“‘Joking!’’ screamed the shrill voice of 
madam. ‘‘Het ees not any joke. You can 
not fool wiz me, Monsieur Burnit. You 
mean to tell all zese people zat you are not 
to marry wiz me?”’ 

“T certainly have no intention of the 
kind,” said Bobby impatiently, ‘“‘nor have 
I ever expressed such an intention.”’ 

“We s’all see about zat,’’ declared the 
madam with righteous indignation. ‘‘We 
s’all see how you can amuse yourself. You 
refuse to keep your word zat you marry 
me? All right zen, you do! I bring suit 
to-day for brich promise, and I have here 
one, two, three, a dozen weetness. I make 
what you call subpcena on zem all. We 
s’all see.” 

“Monsieur Noire,’ said Bobby, more 
sick and sore than panic-stricken, ‘‘ you 
will please settle matters with all these 
people and come to me at the hotel for 
whatever checks you need,’ and, hurt 
beyond measure at this one more instance 
that there were, really, rapacious schemers 
in the world, who sought loathsome ad- 
vantage at the expense of decent folk, 
Bobby crept away, to hide himself and try 
to understand. 

They were here for the latter half of the 
week, and, since business seemed to be 
fairly good, Bobby had decided to fill this 
engagement, canceling all others. In the 
morning it seemed that Madam Villenauve 
had been in earnest in her absurd intentions, 
for, in his room, at eleven o’clock, he was 
served with papers in the breach-of-promise 
suit of Villenauve versus Burnit, and the 
amount of damages claimed was the tre- 
mendous sum of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, an amount, of course, 
only commensurate with Madam Ville- 
nauve’s standing in the profession and her 
earning capacity as an artist, her pride and 
shattered feelings and the dashing to earth 
of her love’s young dream being of corre- 
sponding value. Moreover, he learned 
that an injunction had been issued com- 
pletely tying up his bank account. That 
was the parting blow. Settling up with the 
performers upon a bloodletting basis, he 
most ignominiously fled. Before he went 
away, however, Signorina Nora McGinnis 
Caravaggio called him to one side and 
confided a most delicate message to him. 

“Your friend, Mr. Bates,’ she began 
with an embarrassed hesitation quite un- 
usual in the direct Irish girl; “he’s a nice 
boy, from the ground up, and give him an 
easy word from me. But, Mr. Burnit, give 
him a hint not to do any more traveling on 
my account; for I’ve got a husband back 
in New York that ain’t worth the rat 
poison to put him out of his misery, but 
I’m not getting any divorces. One mistake 
is enough. But don’t be too hard on me 
when you tell Biff. Honest, up to just the 
last, I thought he’d come only to see you; 
but I enjoyed his visits.” And in the eyes 
of The Caravaggio there stood real tears. 


VIII 


NEWSBOY met Bobby on the train 
with the morning papers from home, 

and in them he read delightfully flavored 
and spiced accounts of the great Villenauve 
breach-of-promise case, embellished with 
many details that were entirely new to 
him. He had not counted on this phase of 
the matter, and it struck him almost as 
with an ague. The notoriety, the askance 
looks he would receive from his more con- 
servative acquaintances, the ‘‘ragging”’ he 
would get at his clubs, all these he could 
stand. But Agnes! How could he ever 


face her? How would she receive him? 
From the train he took a cab directly home | 
and buried himself there to think it all over. | 
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He spent a morning of intense dejection 
and an afternoon of the utmost misery. In 
the evening, not caring to dine in solitary 
gloom at home nor to appear yet among his 
fellows, he went out to an obscure restau- 
rant in the neighborhood and got his 
dinner, then came back again to his lonely 
room, seeing nothing ahead of him but an 
evening of melancholy alone. His butler, 
however, met him in the hall on his return. 

‘*Miss Elliston called up on the ‘phone 
while you were out, sir.” 

“Did you tell her I was at home?”’ asked 
Bobby with quick apprehension. 

“Yes, sir; you hadn’t told me not to do 
so, sir; and she left word that you were to 
come straight out to the house as soon as 
you came in.” 

“Very well,” said Bobby, and went into 
the library. 

He sat down before the telephone and 
rested his hand upon the receiver for per- 
haps as much as five long minutes of hesi- 
tation, then abruptly he turned away from 
that unsatisfactory means of communica- 
tion and had his ear ordered; then hur- 
riedly changed to the evening clothes he 
had not intended to don that night. 

In most uncertain anticipation, but 
quite sure of the most vigorous ‘‘ blowing 
up”’ of his career, he whirled out to the 
home of the Ellistons and ascended the 
steps. The ring at the bell brought the 
ever imperturbable Wilkins, who nodded 
gravely upon seeing that it was Bobby and, 
relieving him of his coat and hat, told him: 

“Right up to the Turkish room, sir.”’ 

There seemed a strange quietness about 
the house, and he felt more and more as if 
he might be approaching a sentence as he 
climbed the silent stairs. At the door of 
the Turkish room, however, Agnes met him 
with outstretched hands and a smile of 
welcome which bore traces of quite too 
much amusement for his entire comfort. 
When she had drawn him within the big 
alcove she laughed aloud, a light laugh in 
which there was no possible trace of resent- 
ment, and it lifted from his mind the load 
that had been oppressing it all day long. 

“Tm afraid you haven’t heard,’ he 
began awkwardly. 

“Heard!” she repeated, and laughed 
again. ‘‘ Why, Bobby, I read all the morn- 
ing papers and all the evening papers, and 
I presume there will be excellent reading in 
every one of them for weeks to come.”’ 

“And you’re not angry?” he said, 
astounded, 

““Angry!”’ she laughed. ‘‘Why, you 
poor Bobby. I remember this Madam 
Villenauve perfectly, besides seeing her 
ten-years-ago pictures in the papers, and 
you don’t suppose for a minute that I could 
be jealous of her, do you? Moreover, I 
can prove by Aunt Constance and Uncle 
Dan that I predicted just this very thing 
oS you first insisted upon going on the 
road.” 

He looked around, dreading the keen 
satire of Uncle Dan and the incisive ridicule 
of Aunt Constance, but she relieved his 
mind of that fear. 

““We were all invited out to dinner to- 
night, but I refused to go, for really I 
wanted to soften the blow for you. There 
is nobody in the house but myself and the 
servants. Now, do behave, Bobby! Wait 
a minute, sir! I’ve something else to 
crush you with. Have you seen the éven- 
ing papers?” 

No; the morning papers had been enough 
for him. 

“Well, I'll tell you what they are doing. 
The Consolidated Illuminating and Power 
Company has secured an order from the city 
council compelling the Brightlight Electric 
Company, in which you are interested, to 
remove their poles from Market Street.’ 

Bobby caught his breath sharply. 
Stone and Sharpe and Garland, the polit- 
ical manipulators of the city, and its 
owners, lock, stock and barrel, were re- 
sponsible for this. They had taken advan- 
tage of his absence to cramp him still 
further in a business venture that had 
proved most unfortunate, since his soul 
had not been for sale. 

“What a fool I have been,” he bitterly 
confessed, “‘to have taken up with this 
entirely irregular and idiotic enterprise, a 
venture of which I knew nothing whatever, 
and let go the serious fight I had intended 
to make on Stone and his crowd.” 

“Never mind, Bobby,” said Agnes. “I 
have a suspicion that you have cut a wis- 
dom tooth. I rather imagined that you 
needed this one last folly as a sort of relapse 
before complete convalescence, to settle 
you down and bring you back to me for a 


more serious effort. I see that the most of 
your money is tied up in this embarrassing 
suit, and when I read that you were on 
your way home I went to Mr. Chalmers 
and got him to arrange for the release of 
some’ bonds. Following the provisions of 
your father’s will your next two hundred 
and fifty thousand is waiting for you. 
Moreover, Bobby, this time I want you to 
listen to your trustee. I have found a new 
business for you, one about which you 
know nothing whatever, but one that you 
must learn; I want to put a weapon into 
your hands to fight for everything you 
have lost.” 

He looked at her in wonder. 

“T always told you I needed you,” he 
declared. ‘‘When are you going to marry 
me?” 

“When you have won your fight, Bobby, 
or when you have proved entirely hope- 
less,’ she replied with a smile in which 
there was a certain amount of wistfulness. 

“You're a good sort, Agnes,”’ he said a 
little huskily. ‘‘I guess the governor was 
mighty right in making you my trustee, 
after all. But what is this business?”’ 

“The Evening Bulletin is for sale, I 
have learned. Just now it is an inde- 
pendent paper, but it seems to me you 
could not have a better weapon, with your 
following, for fighting your political and 
business enemies.” 

“‘T’ll think that over very seriously,’’ he 
said with much soberness. ‘I have re- 
fused everybody’s advice so far, and have 
taken only my own. I have begun to be- 
lieve that I am not the wisest person in the 
world; also I have come to believe that 
there are more ways to lose money than 
there are to make money; also I’ve found 
out that men are not the only gold-brick 
salesmen. Agnes, I’m what Biff Bates 
calls a ‘Hick’!” 

“Look what your father has to say 
about this last escapade of yours,” she said, 
smiling, and from her desk brought him 
one of the familiar gray envelopes. This 
was the letter: 


To My DAUGHTER AGNES, UPON BOBBY’S 
ENTANGLEMENT WITH A BLACKMAILING 
WOMAN 

No man can guard against being 
roped in by a scheming woman the 
first time; but if it happens twice he 
deserves it, and turn him out to stay 
an idiot, for the signs are so plain. 
A man swindler takes a man’s money 
and makes a fool of him; but a woman 
swindler takes a man’s money and 
leaves a smirch on him. Only a man’s 
nearest and dearest can help him live 
down such a smirch; so, Agnes, if my 
son has been this particular variety 
of everlasting blank fool, don’t turn 
against him. He needs you. More- 
over, you'll find him improved by it. 
He’ll be so much more humble. 


“T didn’t really need that letter,’’ Agnes 
shyly confessed; ‘‘but maybe it helped 
some.” 

Editor’s Note— This is the fourth of a series of 
six stories of the experiences of Young Bobby 
Burnit and His Father’s Business. The fifth will 
appear in an early number. 


A Deal in Tenements 


NS OLD mechanic in a New England 
manufacturing town owns twenty 
houses which have paid for themselves. 
“‘T’ve worked thirty years at tool-making,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and never got over three dollars 
a day—and very seldom less. I never had 
a chance to become a foreman or superin- 
tendent; I guess they thought I was worth 
more at the bench. My chance came 
another way. One day I overheard Wal- 
ters, the bookkeeper, say that if a man 
paying $30 a month rent could buy the 
house for $3000 it would pay for itself in a 
trifle over ten years. I wasn’t paying $30 
a month rent, but his remark sunk in, and 
that evening I saw an ad. in the paper 
about a two-tenement house for sale at 
$3600—rents $20 and $18. SoIgot Walters 
to help me figure it out, and I offered to 
take the place if the owner would take my 
savings—$400—as a first payment. He 
agreed, as he wanted to go West, and that 
four hundred was every cent I ever paid on 
that house—the rents paid the balance. 
‘*Two years afterward I’d got $300 ahead 
again and then looked for another bargain. 
That’s the way I have kept on. I’ve got 
the titles to twenty now, and—excepting 
two or three hundred dollars to start each 
one—they’ve paid for themselves.” 
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VERY summer and 
autumn you see 
newspaper items 

_thatread something like 
‘this: “‘Ten millions of currency shipped 
_ from New York yesterday to help move the 
erops.”’ ‘‘Onaccount of the heavy demand 
for crop money the rates for money ad- 
vanced sharply.”’ 
_ Thus it is evident that there is a close 
connection between the harvesting or mov- 
‘ing of crops and the money market, and 
the big facts about it should be known to 
every investor, for they have a bearing on 
the investment situation. 
Not every one, perhaps, stops to realize 
‘the value and magnitude of agriculture 
in the United States. It is the one great 
‘activity that touches all the people and, 
reaching out from our own country, touches 
the people of many other lands, for we help 
to feed the world. It is our largest industry 
and is pursued by approximately forty per 
cent. of the population. “You get some 
idea of its extent when you consider that a 
large part of our wealth is in agriculture; 
that in 1907, for example, the United 
| States produced two and a half billions of 
bushels of corn with a farm value of 
$1,336,901,000; that the total wheat output 
last year was approximately seven hundred 
million bushels and valued at half a billion 
‘dollars; that King Cotton rolled up a 
record of more than five billions of pounds: 
valued at $700,000,000, and that the total 
‘value of the oats, potatoes and barley was 
‘more than a billion dollars. Here, indeed, 
is a vast treasure. 

But the wealth of golden wheat waving 
‘on Kansas and Dakota fields and the 
fortune in corn that spreads over Illinois 
and Jowa acres must be harvested and 
sent on its way to feed people and make 
‘markets. It is, therefore, one thing to 
produce these immense crops and quite 
another to ‘“‘move’’ them, as the phrase 
‘goes. ‘“‘ Moving the crops” simply means 
/the financing of the harvest. This includes 
‘the movement of products, too. The effect 
of this process is felt in some way in every 
section of the country. 


The Farmer and Our Money 


If the average farmer were like the average 
business man or even the average man, and 
had a bank account or some definite chan- 
nel through which he did his money 
business, the work of moving the crops 
would possibly be simpler. But the aver- 
age farmer does not have a bank account. 
Besides, if he did, he could not give checks 
‘to the hands that come from every region 
to harvest his crops. These hands must 
be paid in cash. To supply this cash a 
large sum of money is required every 
summer and autumn, and this causes a 
‘great drain on the money centres. Money 
1s a commodity and, as a result of this 
demand and drain, the interest rates for it 
go =. 
_ The movement and marketing of the 
crops bring a twofold strain on the banks: 
| one is for capital and the other is for cur- 
rency. The demand for capital comes 
from the buyers and shippers of agricul- 
tural products, who must employ con- 
siderable sums in their operations, while 
_ the demand for currency comes from the 
farmers and planters, who must have cash. 
Thus the money supply is reduced just at 
the time when there is a growing demand 
for loans. 
_ The crop demand for money is first felt 
in July, for just about that time the winter 
wheat in the Southwest is ripening. Then 
the “country” banks in Oklahoma and 
Kansas begin to send in to the reserve 
banks of that region for money. When the 
surplus of these banks is exhausted, they, 
in turn, send on for their deposits in New 
York and Chicago. When the call for 
funds reaches New York a tide of money 
ta Bre flow ‘apie and ae i 
the grain and cotton crops have 
all been harvested. 2 


What it Costs 


moving the crops costs, but a well-known 
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City Bank of New York, estimates that 
it is approximately one hundred and 
fifty million dollars. During one harvest 
season six Chicago banks handled ninety- 
two million dollars. 

The money is shipped in gold certificates 
silver certificates, United States notes and 
national bank notes. In the South much 
silver, especially the ‘‘cart-wheel dollars,”’ 
as they are termed by the negro cotton 
hands, isemployed. This money is shipped 
by registered mail or express. Sometimes, 
in order to facilitate matters, there is a 
telegraphic transfer, which is restricted to 
Sub-Treasury points. By depositing in the 
Sub-Treasury the amounts required to be 
shipped, that institution will telegraph to 
another Sub-Treasury to pay a similar 
amount to the bank which is to receive the 
money in that city. Since January 1, 1900, 
these telegraphic deposits have averaged 
about twenty-seven million dollars every 
year. They are divided mainly between 
New York, Chicago, New Orleans, San 
Francisco and St. Louis. 

There is, perhaps, less actual money in 
the handling of the cotton crop than in 
that of any other crop. Most of this work 
is done on credit. The planter gets his 
fertilizer and bale bagging on credit, and 
the negro hands who work for him havea 
credit account for their supplies. He sells 
his crop to a Memphis buyer, who gives 
him a draft on a bank in New York or 
Boston. Since the local bank has given 
him credit the planter deposits the draft. 
The bank in turn owes its New York 
correspondent for credit and sends on the 
draft to liquidate it. Thus credit has done 
the whole job. 


The Effect on Money Rates 


The ultimate place to feel the drain for 
erop money is New York, which is the 
money centre. The money that goes West 
is drawn from reserve. A national bank is 
required to keep a legal reserve of twenty- 
five per cent. of its deposits. This means 
that a dollar in bank reserve is adequate 
protection for a debt of four dollars to a 
depositor. 

Therefore, if approximately one hundred 
and fifty million dollars is withdrawn from 
the reserve supply each year for crops, 
there is a corresponding contraction of 
four times that amount in deposits and 
loans. Banks are often compelled to call 
loans to make their reserve in the autumn. 
In short, the lending power is lessened 
just when the world of business needs 
money. In a way, this works injury to 
all classes of producers. 

What is the result? Look at the record 
of money rates for any year and see what 
happens. Early in the year you see call 
money ranging from two to fifteen per 
cent. and time money from six to seven per 
cent. But, as the summer comes on and 
the harvest begins, there is a steady ad- 
vance in the rates. 

By July call money has risen to from 
three to forty per cent., and time money 
from seven to eight per cent. In November 
call money has been as high as sixteen to 
twenty-five per cent. and time money from 
eight to ten per cent., on account of the 
crop marketing. 

These high money rates have an interest 
for the investor. When rates are up, people 
with money would rather lend it out at the 
high rates than buy bonds. The result is 
that the demand for bonds decreases and 
their prices go down. Bargains may then 
be bought by the investor who watches 
the market. As soon as money becomes 
plentiful and money rates subside, the 
price of bonds goes up, because there is 
demand for them. 

In connection with the drain on the 
reserve for crop moving, it is interesting to 
note that there is always a reaction in the 
late winter and spring. Then money 
begins to flow into the vaults of the banks. 
This huge piling up of reserve, especially in 
New York, is a great incentive for specula- 
tion, for much of it is loaned out on call to 
speculators and operators, who deposit 
collateral for it. They pay good rates for 
this ‘‘quick’’ money and the banks are 
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Money, Crops and Cars 


willing to let them have 
it. This is why there is 
reference in the news- 
papers to the ‘‘spring 
boom”’ in speculation. Much of this an- 
nual financial travail would be avoided if 
the United States had a central bank 
like England, France, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and the Netherlands. Such a 
bank could carry a large reserve of gold 
and could do the work now done by the 
Sub-Treasuries. It could prevent violent 
fluctuations in the money rate by having a 
currency so elastic as to respond to the 
needs of the country, as, for example, in 
crop-moving time. 


The Emergency Currency Provision 


The Emergency Currency Bill which was 
passed at the last session of Congressaffords 
only partial remedy. It permits national 
banks, under certain conditions, to issue 
circulation (banknotes bearing the bank’s 
name) on any securities owned by them, 
including commercial paper. By commer- 
cial paper is meant notes representing an 
actual commercial transaction, maturing 
not later than four months, and bearing 
the indorsements of at least two reputable 
persons. 

Practically, all kinds of bonds are now 
available for this additional circulation (it 
is limited to five hundred million dollars), 
subject, of course, to the approval of the 
Secetary of the Treasury. Heretofore, only 
United States Government bonds could be 
deposited for circulation. 

Except where Government or municipal 
bonds are used for circulation, a bank 
must be a member of a national currency 
association in order to take advantage of 
the Emergency Currency Bill provisions. 
These associations may be formed in any 
city by ten or more national banks having 
an aggregate surplus and capital of not 
less than five million dollars. One is being 
formed now in New York City. Ifa bank 
wants to get circulation on commercial 
paper, for example, it must file its applica- 
tion for notes through the association, and 
file its securities with the association in 
trust for the United States. By the use of 
these new special facilities, national banks 
will be enabled to secure money in larger 
quantities than before and at less expendi- 
ture of capital, for the reason that municipal 
bonds and commercial paper are cheaper 
than Government bonds. 


The Car Shortage 


Moving the crops not only taxes the money 
supply but also causes a car famine every 
fall. If prices are favorable a great part of 
the immense crop is transported. The 
total number of freight cars is about 
2,084,000. Of this number considerably 
less than half are box cars, the kind in which 
grain is shipped. Estimating this year’s 
wheat crop at seven hundred million bushels 
it would require seven hundred thousand 
ears to haul it. One thousand bushels 
usually comprise a carload. 

Take, for example, the Rock Island 
system, which touches our greatest grain 
belt. Last August alone it employed 
15,000 cars for grain. During 1907 it 
transported 970,000 tons of corn, 905,000 
tons of wheat and 606,000 tons of oats. 
Altogether, it carried 4,447,732 tons of 
agricultural products during the year. 

The roads that traverse those grain 
sections of the middle West are strained to 
the utmost in crop season. They try to 
anticipate it by rushing empty cars West 
early in the summer. Ordinarily these 
cars would be sent loaded. 

This vast car movement begins with the 
threshing of the wheat early in July in 
the Southwest, and continues until Sep- 
tember, when the Dakota harvests are 
ready for shipment. The traffic is most 
‘“‘dense,’’ as the railroad expression goes, in 
August. During all the period, however, 
long trains of cars are moving North and 
East to bins and elevators, and thence to 
mills or to the Eastern seaboard for export 
to Europe. 

On account of the scarcity of cars, due 
to the hauling of the crops, traffic in other 
products and in merchandise becomes 
greatly congested and is delayed at many 
points. 
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Stews and Hashes 
are given just that 
“finishing touch’. 


which makes a dish 


perfect, by using 


LEAS PERRINS 
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THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a superior relish for 

all kinds of Fish, Meats, 
Game, Salads, 
Cheeés¢3and 
Chafing Dish 
Cooking. It 
gives appetiz- 
ing relish to 
an otherwise 
insipid dish. 


Beware of Imitations. 


See that Lea& Perrins 
Signature is on the 


Label and Wrapper. 


John Duncan’s Sons, 


Agts., N.Y. 


$1264 a Year Income 


has been made from a 


$500 Investment 


by men operating the 


Improved Hilo Peanut 
Vending Machines 


You needn’t give up your 
present work—take only 
two hours’ spare time daily 
to refill machines and col- 
lect the pennies. Each 
machine holds 6 lbs. 
salted peanuts, stands 17 
in. high, with plate-glass 
globe 7 in. diameter. 50 
machines selling only one 
pound salted peanuts per 
week, costing $8.00, brings 
you $40.00, making 400 
percent. profit. Single ina- 
chine, price $15.00, or 50 
machines $500.00. 


Write for full particulars. 
HILO GUM CO. (Inc.) 
127 Market Street, Chicago 
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E DRESSED in 

\ V our best. Miss 

Claire was after 
linding me her illygunt 
camio broach, for ses 
she shmiling: 

“Tf yer’re afther 
rooning for pressydint 
you must dress betther 
than ye’re aponunt. 


Think of the broach 
undher ye’re_ chin, 
Delia,” ses she, ‘‘and 


ye’'ll hold ye’re head hy 
and horty.”’ 

The fuchure mimbers 
of the yunion began to 
arrive in boonches. 

Some of thim came in 
carruges owned by the 
family they warked far 
and who had innersintly 
lint thim for the occa- 
shun, little dhreaming —~ 
that insted of a grand ~*~-=.--~— 
parrty the Wolley serv- “But the Time Has 
ants (consisting of me- Arrived at Last,” 
silf) aloan was afther Ses I, ‘When the 
giving in honor of the Worm is About to 
Poynt imployees, as Toorn Around and 
Minnie ses tis now the Walk Home” 
fashun to call oursilves 
—little dhreaming, as I sed, that we were 
about to meet for the rightchous purpose 
of forming a yunion. 

The last to arrive was the widder’s maid, 
the little cullud lass I’m afther tilling ye 
about befure—-the wan named Lilly. 

The meeting taking place in me kitchen. 

I natchurally took the place of chareman, 
and wid me pertater masher thoomping on 
the table, I called the meeting to ordher. 
Mr. Larry Mulvaney arose to rayspictably 
suggist, as he’s perlitely saying, that we 
precede to ilict a prisydint at wance and 
eall the roll. 

‘‘Prisydint? is it?” ses I, ‘‘and who did 
ye think ye were afther being invited to 
meet. Sure it’s the Prissydint hersilf whose 
intertaining the boonch of ye.” 

A noomber of those marselled oopstares 
girls started in to titter and at that me 
blood biled oop widin me. Raymimbering 
me camio pin [ lifted me chin hortily aloft 
and sed swately: 

‘‘We'll now preceed to talk of the roll. 
Minnie, darlint, will ye kindly show the 
ladies and gintlemin that we are able to 
call more than wan roll, but that refrish- 
ments are intinded to be sarved afther the 
meeting is over.” 

Whereupon Minnie aroze and pulling 
back the illygunt American flag which Miss 
Claire is afther linding us as a screen in 
front of me stachunarry wash tubs, re- 
veeled set enticingly upon thim the rolls 
and dilicussies in quischun. 

‘“We are here,” ses I, raysing me voyse 
so it cud be hurd all over the naybyhood, 
“for the purpose of forming a sarvints 
yunion and to dishcuss the hard sircum- 
stunses under which we puir loan hard- 
warking crachures labor wid the shweat of 
our brows and uther parts of us besides. 
We have been crooly composed upon for 
sinchuries, but the time has arrived at 
last’’ ses I, obsarving the effect of me ora- 
try in the moyst eyes of minny of me 
lisseners, ‘‘when the worm is about to 
toorn around and walk home. Lit us, 
ladies and gintleman,”’ ses I wid passhun, 
‘‘disheuss the ways and meens of impoov- 
ing our crool and unforchnut position. 
Will somewan sphake some wards upon the 
booted subject, as Mr. James wud be 
afther calling it.” 

‘‘T move,’’ ses Mr. Tooth, he being the 
gardenir at the Doodleys, ‘‘that we shtart 
properly. Lit us ilect a Prissydint.”’ 

A fat little schnipe aroze in the rear. 
She’s afther being the nurse over at the 
Regal’s house. She and the frorleen are 
seeted thegither thick as theeves. 

“‘T take this opporchunity,” ses she, ‘‘to 
say that [am an American. I cum” ses 
she ‘‘froom the South, from which as per- 
haps ye all know hale all the refinied rich, 
grate and reel ladies and gintlemin in these 
Yunited States of America. Iam opposed 
at the outset”’ ses she ‘‘to sitting in a meet- 
ing or joining a yunion where cullured pee- 
ple are admitted.” 

Wid that she toorned a horty glance of 
disdane and scorn upon puir little Lilly 


Great 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


Pearl Jackson, she wid the face 
the cullur of ye’re auld black 
cat. 

I rose in rarth. 

“T draw the line at the cul- 
lured quischun,’’ sesI. ‘‘ Miss 
Lilly Pearl Jackson will be good enuff 
to kape her seet.”’ 

“‘T gsickond the moshun,” ses Mr. 
Mulvaney. 

“‘Passed,’’ ses Museer, feercely pull- 
ing at his mustash on aich side of it. 

“And now,” ses I swately, ‘‘ we'll 
preseed to business.” 

The Rooshun Jew in charge of the 
inginearing privit illictrical plant of 
the Oil magnut, hoose afther owning 
half of the Poynt itsilf, aroze. 

He’s a silint shpaking gintleman, 
niver known to open his mouth befure. 
“For sinchuries”’ ses he, rolling his black 
eyes about, ‘“‘we’ve been compoased upon. 
You spoke rightly, Miss Pressydint”’ ses 
he (I bowed grazefully) ‘‘the proverbyull 
worm is indade about to toorn. I con- 
grachulate you upon this first shtep for- 
ward upward—onward. I belave, Miss 
Pressydint, the idear originated in your 
fertill brane—the idear germinated there, 
while you wint about your toil the brilly- 
unt, heaven sint idear came to you, that 
you would, you could help yere equilly un- 
forchnut bruthers and sisters. And my 
deer yung lady, while the idear was ger- 
minating in your brane, so did the seed in 
my brane bare fruit of a differunt sort. 
Behold, deer lady!”’ 

He took from his pocket sumthing rapped 
about in a peece of oil skin. 

‘‘Bruthers and sisters of toil,’ ses he, ‘‘I 
show you here the object which will wance 
and for all settle all quischuns of this sort 
in the fuchure. Poot this’ ses he, ‘“‘in 
frunt of the roast. Let your masters think 
it a—stone—for sharpening the carving 
knife upon.” 

Wid that he paused, then hissed out 
the follering terryfying ixplunashun: 

“Tt’s an unfirnal masheen!”’ ses he. 

‘*Grashus!’’ ses I, joomping on the table, 
follared by ivery female in the room, all 
haulding up there shkirts as though the 
kitchen were alive wid mice, while the men 
—the crachures made a onited 
move tord the winders and 
doors. 

“Poot it in the fire!”’ yelled 
Minnie Carnavan at the top 
of her voyse. 

“Throw it out of the win- 
dow!”’ yells I. 

But Larry Mulvaney had 
dropped it in the dishpan. 

“Let it soke,” ses he. ‘Mr. 
Moriarty will ye oblige me by 
pooting out the loonytick.”’ 

Ordher being raystored wid 
the ecksit of the Rooshun 
the minits of the meeting 
preseeded. 

“Let us,’ ses I, ‘‘disheuss 
our sad sichuwashun as ladies 
and gintleman. Mr. Momose,”’ 
ses I, ‘‘let us here a ward from 
you, being a furriner, upon 
the subject.”’ 

The little Jap aroze promply, 
and tooched his hed to the flure 
itsilf. Whin hes throo bowing 
and hissing in his breth he 
shpoke at last: 

“In Japan ” ses he. 

““Shpake to the quischun 


darlint,’’sesI. ‘‘We’re in 
America.”’ 
““Wimmen,’’ ses the Jap, 


“have been given but these 
wan opporchoonity to show 
what they can do in the warld 
—namely’’ ses he—‘‘the wark 
of rooling the home. Does it 
not,” ses he, ‘“‘prove the sex 


Her Diary Records the End of a 


Endeavor 
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infeerior—incompetent—weak? Man 
handles his biziness problems well and 
wiz biziness dispach,’’ ses he; ‘‘but wim- 
men, given this wan only biziness to attind 
to fale—fale—badly. The solushun is, let 
men 3 

The American girl aroze hastily. 

‘“‘Are you making an attack upon our 
sex?’’ asks she wid indignashun. 

‘“No, madame,” ses the Jap, bowing for 
tin minits again. ‘‘Only upon ye’re 
misthresses.”’ 

“Talking of misthresses,”’ ses Mr. 
Moriarty, butting in. ‘‘Some are grand 
and uthers are not. Nuthing makes me 
madder on airth than to have the ladies of 
the house interfeering in the shtable, pin- 
ning bo-nots on to the harnesses and rib- 
bons about me own auld legs. I’m in 
favor,’ ses he, ‘‘of doing away wid all 
ladies in the shtable.” 

‘Be careful”’ ses I ‘‘ of the subjick matter 
of discurse. Sertin subjecks are dangerous. 
Rolls, teeching, cullur, unfirnal masheens, 
and, finully, sex. Drop the paneful sub- 
jick. Talk of misthresses as if they was 
sexliss.”’ 

‘““My madum,”’ ses a spunky little Irish 
girl, ‘‘requires me to get up at seven A. M. 
in the morning. Whin are we to be alloud 
to have a moment for our beauty sleep?” 

The quischun aroused instunt intrest 
among the fare sex—aven the men being 
intrested. 

“Look at us all,’’ ses the frorleen exsi- 
tedly. ‘‘Sum of us are—homely. Som few 
are not. Is it fare—is it rite,’”’ ses she, 
“that we be not given a chance all—to be 
beeyutiful?”’ 

“Frorleen,’”’ ses I, ‘‘do you think a bit 
of shlape the morning will take the cracks 
out of yere face or make Minnie Carnavan’s 
mouth shmaller?”’ 

At that Minnie aroze in doodgin. 

“Ts it me ye’re shpaking about ?”’ ses she 
sherewing up her mouth, so it looks like a 
cracked bad egg. 

Up spoke the American girl. 

““What of the ladies?’’ asks she shrilly. 
“Are they not given the chance to have 
cumplickshuns eva 

“of strorberries and creem?”’ fin- 
ishes the frorleen, whose own skin is the 
cullur of pie 
paste. 

A neet little 
crachure stood 


“‘T have a se- 
cret to tell,’ ses 
the girl, and I 
seen at wance 
that she was 
Frinch, lady’s 
maid to Miss 
Una Robins. 

“Behold zese 
hands!”’ ses she. 
“Do zay look 
pretty to you?” 


Bridgay Fogarty Faynted Ded Away in the 
Arms of Museer 


August 22, 1 
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wound ‘Standard 
Motors”’ are particu- | 
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Printing Presses, Machine Tools, Sel& | 
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Extreme durability, noiselessness, cleanli- 9 
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attention, general convenience and ease of 
installation have made ‘‘ The Standard” 
Motors universally recognized as the most 
efficient on the market. 


We manufacture also Dynamotors, Motor 
Generators, and “The Standard” line of Ceiling, 
Desk, Bracket, Oscillating and Exhaust Fans. | 

Booklets in which our products are illustrated and | 
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Louis, E. C. Van Nort Electric 
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Electric Co, 
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$30 Auloitibe Photo Button Machine § 


Outfit includes 12 inch Wonder Cannon Phot 
Button Machine, 1000 plates, 1 gross gilt fram 
tripod and 2 sets of developing powders (enou 


for one month’s work). Everything necessary to start 
highly profitable business. Camera takes, develops and 
finishes photo button in 30 seconds ready to wear. No 


rience required. Can be set up in 20 seconds ready to operat 
A big money maker at fairs, carnivals, picnics, celebratio 
or political rallies. Sent C. O. D. upon receipt of $5.00 de 
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AllSpencerian Pens are good writers. 
Stub, circular pointed, engrossing, draw- 
ing, or any other of the dozens of styles of 
Spencerian Pens—there’s noblot and splatter } 
to spoil your work. Alleasy, velvety writers. | 
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STEEL PENS 


have smooth and carefully ground points. Per- 
fect temper, great elasticity. Send 6 cents in — 
stamps for sample card of 12, all different. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
347 Broadway, 
New York. 


Dust and other irritating substance! 
that at this season cause hay-feve 
Wear a Comfort Nasalfilter, wht 
filters the air through fine 1 
Made of Sterling silver light we! 
sanitary and practically invisible. 
Tf you live in a dusty climate, 
in a dusty place or use an auto, 
need a Comfort Nasalfilter. Prit 
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Cheap and Reliable Water Supply 


For irrigation, mining and on the farm. _ If there's ae 
stream on your ground install a NIA 
HYDRAULIC RAM, Write for catalogue 
AD, and estimate. We furnish towers and tanks. fis’ 
Niagara Hydraulic Engine Company § 
140 Nassau St., New York. Factory: Chester, Pa. 


ses Larry, and then shrunk 

is place at the look of contimp I’m 

ing him. 

ae lookszen,’’sesshe. ‘‘ But feel 

e] zem—annybody—you, Meester 
” 


iss—what’s yere name?” 
‘farie Montybilly,’’ ses she. 
il, then, Miss Monty for short,” ses 
allow me to infarm you that this is 
her a Coney Island car nor a box at 
nerpera, as Miss Claire would be saying. 
ell be no shly haulding of hands in 


+ mearly,’’ ses she appolygiticully, 
yaed to show the crool cundishun of me 
ys. 1 ern my living,’ ses she, ‘‘viz 
ss hands. See! I do so—ladies—so!”’ 
ache passed her hands over her face and 


red it. — 
‘\h,” ses the Swedish sewing girl who 
hersilf a seamstriss also, ‘‘ You are 


Icty hortily. 
va‘ly and soft,’”’ ses she. 
B; now look—feel ——’”’ 

id again I was obliged 
nt a shtop to her ack- 

3. The teers cum into 
eneyes. “‘‘Ah,” ses she, 
hiv my loavely hands are 

—rooined—rooined!” 

“ind why?’’ asks I, com- 

o the point. 

}ecause,”’ ses she, ‘all 

ife is spint in rubbing 
ls and body of my 
a wiz alcohol.” 

*Vhat?” asks Mr. Mori- 
rt, “Did you say whish- 
Qe ,” ses I, “and isn’t 
are biziness? Wud you 
atr cook the alcohol, 
hay”? ‘ 

- no,” ses she, ‘‘I 
nely vished to illistrate 
hesacryvices made by us 
or2 ladies booty. See! all 
10.ing zay sleep—the sleep 
flauty. Zen zay wake— 
herake of beauty. Zen the 
holate—ze barth—ze rub 
A ” 


““hat will do,’’ ses I, in- 
eripting. ‘We'll not go 
niidetales. What is the 
ot? ” js F 

“ater rising hours,” ses 

ican girl bluntly. 

‘Somewan suggist an 
ou ses I shmiling. 

‘line A. M.” ses the frorleen firmly. 

“fy!” I joomped out of me seet. ‘‘ Mr. 
of,” sez I, ‘must have brekfust by ate 
hay, and the babby is afther wanting his 

lat seven A. M. in the marning.” 
‘mnie aroze. 

“low me to shpake,”’ ses she defyintly. 
‘Tinot so much the hours,” ses she, ‘‘ but 
heuties!”’ 


4roar wint up at this. 

“Tes, yes. ‘That’s it.” 

“hat’s it! That’s it!” shouts the 
ntt yunion at wance. As the noyse 
waolly subsides, I seen the frorleen 
‘al up firmly. Shes as histurical and 
xsid: Mrs. Wolley whin somethings 
{OF rony 


“rst of all,” shreeks the frorleen, “set 
Lov, on papaer in order what we desire— 

nd,” ses she. ‘‘Our hours must be 
“eame as those of any other warking 
’tnen—8 to 5—or 9 to 6.” 


“Shure the family ates at 7 Pp. M. at 
d ye have me leeving the dishes 
et arning ?”’ 
_fat’s a quischun for the mistresses to 
s the American girl, tossing up 
‘erain as if she had a camio broach undher 
tao, “I move that moshun be passed.”’ 
__ ll be dummed if you do,” ses [, litting 
‘heotato masher shtrike a turrible blow 
Hanae “Now,”’ ses I, ‘‘I’m pressy- 
otthis yunion. I’ve perlitely infarmed 
that the babby is afther wanting his 
se] ee A. M. in the marnin and dinner 
“ved at the same hour at night. Are 
yoU-hrying to confoose me figures. How 
? e eight hours of that?”’ ses I. 
ou must shange—shange!”’ cries 
exsitedly. *“Rayfoose to sarve 


é that yere saying?” ses I, 
at her wid me mouth open. ‘And 
nb go hungry?” 
5 


e you crazy, frorleen?”’ ses I pity- . 
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“Ah! Ah! Ah!” cries she, shaking 
hands first wid the American and then the 
Frinch and Swedish girl, ‘‘Itisnouse. She 
is impossible—impossible!’’ 

“Am I or am [ not Pressydint of this 
Yunion?”’ inquires I. 

“You are,’’ ses she, promply, ‘‘ but help 
us all to help our cordishuns.”’ 

eee hours will remane oonchanged,”’ 
ses I. 

And thin a new quischun aroze. 

““Mistresses,’’ ses the American girl, 
“shud have more regard for the feelings of 
their sarvints. Why shud we be addrissed 
by our Chrischun names?’’ 

“And what wud ye have them calling 
you by?” inquiries I. 

I seen her look exasperatedly at the 
frorleen. 

‘“Why shud we be insoolted by the gift 
of there old clothes?” shrilly demanded the 
American girl. 

‘Are ye ixpicting the new wans?” in- 
quires. I, sarsarskulluly. 

““No—no,” ses she. ‘‘Let us not accipt 
charaty at all. Let us have wages which 
will enable us to buy new articuls.”’ 


“Throw it Out of the Window!” Yells I 


Bridgay Fogarty aroze. She’s the cook 
over at Dudleys and ways three hundred 
pounds. Shesafter being cristened Bridget, 
but, being swate on Museer, she’s changed 
the name to Bridgay and made it Frinch, 
Wance upon a time she shpoke wid sinse, 
letting loose anny dummed ward which 
sooted her tung. But now shes all simpers 
and titters. 

“Can we not,” ses she, ‘‘inthrajuice the 
Frinch methods into the houses? Let us 
sa ” 


“For the luve of Mike sit down,’’ ses 
Larry, whose the crachures own first cousin. 
Museer pulled the inds of his mustash, and 
toorned perlitely to me. 

“Let us heer your opinyun of ze mis- 
thresses, mumsell,’”’ ses he. I beemed upon 
him. 

“Ym glad for the opporchoonity to 
shpake,”’ ses I, ‘‘if I’m alloud a ward in 
idgeways. There are misthresses and mis- 
thresses. The frorleen over there dishpises 
hers because she is foolish enuff to call her 
familyurly Frorleen. We all know what 
that meens,”’ ses I wid contimp. 

“Tt is a rayspictable term for miss,’ 
sereems the frorleen exsitedly. 

I nodded as if I didn’t belave her, and 
wint on camly: 

“The lady frum the South—at yere rite, 
museer—the wan also ankshiss to disheuss 
the sex quischun, hates her mistresses be- 
cause the lady wont call her frorleen in 
English. The Frinch musoo, who shpoke 
a moment sinse is mad clane throo because 
insted of rubbing her lady’s face and body 
she’d like to be pinching it insted— Frinch 
fingers being fond of that exsisose. Excuse 
me, Museer,’’ ses I perlitely. ‘‘ Prisint com- 
pany is always accepted. Minnie Carna- 
van dishpises all her misthress,’’ I wint on, 
“for she’s niver long enuff wid wan to get 
acquinted wid the puir crachure at all at 
all. The men have all been silint upon the 


Mey Uden OycGn oe. 


paneful subject—all save wan—the gintle- 
man frum Japan, who has so shmilingly 
explained to you why women fail as mis- 
thresses because of there sex; but, noon 
the less, all the men sarvints in this cuntry 
nearly who wark oonder these same ladies 
—mimbers of the aforesed dishpised sex— 
are almost intirely from the proud race 
proclaming the speeriarity of the mail sex. 
We cum at last to the reel quischun. Are 
misthresses, good, bad, or indiffrunt? They 
are! The quischun is ansered!”’ 

There was silince after me iloquant wards. 
Then up rose the American girl again. 

‘Let us get down to bisiness,’’ ses she. 
“Let us put several quischuns to the meet- 
ing and pass them. First shorter hours.” 

“That is desided,’’ ses I, conthrolling the 
pertater masher. 

“Sicond,” ses she, ignoaring me. ‘‘The 
use of the parlor wance a week, already 
agytated by our frinds, the club ladies, to 
see our company in.” 

“‘What would ye be doing there?”’ asks I. 
“And sure how manny of you will occupy 
it at wance? Where will ye dance a quiet 
little jig, if ye’ve a mind to it, and where 
wud Mr. Moriarty or Bridgay Fogarty, or 
Minnie Carnavan there, be taking in peece 
her little nip of the crachure itsilf?”’ 

Minnie shtood up. 

‘“No gineral housewark!’’ she suddenly 
shouted at the top of her voyse. 

The frorleen became histiricul. ‘ The 
Frinch musoo was weeping. The eyes of 
the American girl were flushing out of her 
hed. Up jumps the Frinch wan. 

‘“Vunee,”’ ses she, ‘‘Ven ze nurse was 
seek, I mind zose awful leetle divils for 

tree hours by my vatch. Mon joor! 
Me—a mussoo!”’ 

The cam voyse of the American 
girl indivvured to make itsilf hurd 
above the hubub of uther voyses. 

““One wark only for 
each girl,’ ses she. 

All over the room 
now, from the men as 
well as the wimmen 
the cries broke out. 

‘*Yes—yes—yes. 
One wark only!” 

**A cook,” ses Brid- 
gay Fogarty, ‘‘shall 
cook only.” 

“A waiter wait,’’ 
pipes anuther. 

“A nurse nurse.”’ 

“Miss Pressydint,”’ 
ses the American girl; 
“‘may we ask that you 
kindly sit down these 
moshuns in ordher.”’ 

““Mrrseer.’ | sesuls 
toorning to him per- 
litely, “‘will ye kindly have the goodness 
to act as me suckercherry.”’ 

So Museer rote. Aich wan of us was to 
have a grand time indade, doing nuthing 
all day but wan articul of wark, folding 
our hands betune times. Ivery family, 
rich or puir was to kape at leest five in 
hilp. ‘‘ Whin,”’ ses the frorleen, ‘‘the wark 
is properly devided and aich girl assined 
her proper wark—doing not a thing else— 
we shall have come to the mile-endium.”’ 

“Yes,” ses the American girl fevently, 
“whin gineral housewarkers is an oon- 
known quolity.”’ 

‘‘And what,” finilly inquires the frorleen, 
looking at me cross-eyed, ‘‘shall we vote 
the fate of the wan who brakes the rools?”’ 

“The scab?’ ses Minnie savugely, 
shnarling in me very face. 

“She shall be torn to peeces—wiz our 
tungs!”” whispers the Frinch mussoo at 
the top of her voyse. 

I shtood up. The trooth doned upon 
me. Here was I the Pressydint and fown- 
der of the yunion, a victim of a base con- 
spirissy—for, among the hole boonch of 
thim, I was the only gineral housewarker. 
The shtriking was to be dun by me aloan. 
I gripped titely hold of me faithful weppon, 
and shtarted for thim. I sloshed out rite 
and left. 

Bridgay Fogarty faynted ded away in 
the arms of museer—and she waying three 
hundred pounds. The frorleen wint into 
vyillent histiricks as she run for her life 
frum the room, the hole lot of thim folering 
her leed, fleeing for there lives out of reech 
of me pertater masher, there preshus rools, 
resilations and moshuns moving wid thim. 

I turned to Larry Mulvaney, the only 
wan of the boonch left. 

‘The meeting,”’ ses I, ‘“‘has broken up in 
dishorder.”’ 

‘Delia, darlint,” ses he, “‘wud ye mind 
calling the roll.”’ 
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OQ Wilians 


Uersey Cream! 
\ Toilet Soap : 


This soap imparts to the 
hands and face that soft- 


ness of texture and the 
fresh, healthy condition 
that results from the appli- 
cation of rich, thick cream. 
Price, 15 cents per cake. 


A Handsome 
Soap Box 


For use when traveling, camp- 
ing, yachting or at home. 
Buy 4 cakes of Jersey 

Cream Soap of your drug- 

gist and he will give you 

one of these handsome 
nickeled, hinged-cover 
boxes, without charge. 


If he does not supply you send 60c. 
to us and we will send the box and the 
four cakes of soap, but it is better and 
cheaper to get it of your druggist. 


¥ 


This offer is for a limited 
time only; its purpose is 
merely to induce you to dis- 
cover for yourself how good 
Jersey Cream Soap really is. 
Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


Makers of Williams’ Shaving Soaps 
Department A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


What makes it a 
NAME-ON? 


Your signature woven right 
in the fabric of a Beehler 
uimbrella—see picture, Your 
name and address in a 
(NAME -ONTalways identities it. 
lt can’t be taken by mistake — 
you can’t lose it. Your bor- 
rowing friend simply has to 
bring it back. This is um- 
brella insurance. 


Since 1828 we have been manufacturing umbrellas. 
Refining constru ction ; bettering style; making them 
more reliable and serviceable; always aiming at 
improvement. Our latest product is the Gane=ow — 
a durable, better class, loss-proof umbrella. The 
wane-om’ lasts. The cover and case area pure dye, 
Taffeta-woven, water-proof gloria silk that won't 
crack or split. Crucible steel ribs that are light and 
strong, roll extra close and don't come loose, They 
are Japan enamelled and won't rust. The (RAHE=ON) 
has anon-breakable runner for raising and lowering 
—you can't pinch your fingers —you don’t have to 
hunt for the catch. 

For $2.00 we will send you, express prepaid in 
the U. S., this high-grade umbrella with your name 
and address —your signature if you wish— woven 
in with any color silk desired. (RA#e=0N) umbrellas 
make splendid gifts — and we weave any name in 
without charge. We guarantee to return your 
money, if you are not satisfied. 


The oldest wmbrella house tn America, 


WILLIAM H. BEEHLER, 204 west Lexington Street 


Patents Pending. Baltimore, Md. 


Certificates of Deposit 
An ideal investment for 
savings or trust funds, Safe, 


convenient, negotiable. Let 
us send you the book telling fj 


about them. Write today. jf 


Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Company |} 
1047 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


A Yearly Income From Apples 


You can have it from a 10 acre irrigated 
tract in Washington. Particulars free 


' The Palouse Irrigation & Power Company,Department M, Seattle 


A Good Business Chance 


PECULATION is a business. It is 
S not confined to the stock, grain and 

cotton markets. It takes in all 
branches of industry and trade. Dealing 
in stocks and bonds is just as legitimate, 
just as honest as buying and selling dry- 
goods or any other commodity. Stocks 
and bonds are commodities. They repre- 
sent an interest in corporate industry. 

A prudent man would not think of be- 
coming a copartner in any enterprise with- 
out carefully investigating the possibilities 
of gain or loss, but many men who are 
ordinarily prudent buy stocks and bonds 
on the advice or ‘‘tip” of some “‘friend,” 
or as a matter of guesswork. They look 
upon their purchases as a thing apart from 
their own business, and generally take it 
for granted that everything will come out 
all right in the end. That they frequently 
lose money is not surprising; the wonder 
is that their losses are not greater. The 
same careful judgment that they exercise 
in their own immediate business affairs 
would probably have insured them against 
loss. On this point I speak from experience. 

The first stock investment that I ever 
made was in a one-hundred-share lot of 
an industrial for which I paid eighty-five 
dollars a share, or eighty-five hundred dol- 
lars. In two months it had declined over 
two thousand dollars in market value. I 
bought this stock on the advice of a 
‘“‘friend.”’ The purchase was made at the 
height of a bull market. Had I stopped 
to investigate, as a business man should, 
I would have known that, from the view- 
point of earnings, the dividend return on 
my investment, and general conditions 
affecting the security, it was not intrinsic- 
ally worth eighty-five dollars a share. 

This lesson taught me something. I 
proceeded to look at the matter from a dif- 
ferent viewpoint. With the purpose of 
changing my investment I obtained data 
on railroad and industrial stocks, studied 
past records as to earnings, dividends, 
prices, character of management, condition 
of property. There is usually no trouble 
in obtaining such data. When I had satis- 
fied myself, I decided to invest in another 
stock, hoping to offset my original loss 
and make some profit. Bear in mind that 
this change was made as the result of a 
careful investigation. 

I waited patiently for results. It took 
me almost two years, but, when I finally 
sold my stock, I got one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars per share for it—a 
profit of almost four thousand dollars, after 
allowing for my original loss and some dif- 
ferences in the dividend return. Presently, 
I began to devote more attention to stocks 
and bonds, not with a view to getting rich 
over night, but after thinking things out 
from a business viewpoint, and expecting 
to wait a reasonable time for profits. I was 
successful. Finally, I sold my mercantile 
business, and now devote my whole time 
and attention to stocks and bonds, not 
with the idea of quick profits, but with an 
eye always to intrinsic values as well as 
the possibilities of appreciation. I have 
made some mistakes, but the net returns 
have been sufficiently large to convince me 
that it is worth any man’s time and trouble 
to investigate and use the best business 
judgment of which he is capable before in- 
vesting in securities. 

That the New York Stock Exchange is 
a most useful institution I do not for a 
moment doubt. Without it, or some simi- 
lar place for buying and selling the securi- 
ties of our leading industries, national 
progress would be impossible. Speculation 
is necessarily the life of trade; competition 
may or may not be. saa/\ 18\ 


A Piker’s Luck 


URING the years 1897 to 1900, while 
in theemploy of an electrical company 
having offices in lower Broadway, I tried 
to get rich quick in the stock market. 
Attracted by the continous upward move- 
ment in stocks which had set in after Mc- 
Kinley’s election in 1896, I followed the 
example of all about me and began to “‘in- 
vest’ in small lots on margin. 
For two years I continued to speculate 
in this manner, applying the profits to the 
purchase of additional shares of this or 
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that stock according to the ‘“‘sure things” 
that were handed to me in the guise of in- 
side tips. As I was always a bull and knew 
just enough to buy after a reaction, my 
dealings during this period were measurably 
successful. I had doubled my legitimate 
income, so to speak, and, for the first time 
in my life, had a bank account. 

In the fall of 1900 I met my Waterloo 
by forming a pool with a sporting friend 
who knew all about the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit. This stock was being manipulated 
and all sorts of rumors concerning it were 
flying about. It had reached the high- 
water mark of 130, and was bound, so the 
wise ones said, for the goal of 150. 

However, when my friend and lappeared 
in the lists the stock seemed to be backing 
up for afresh start. Our plan was to pur- 
chase in lots of twenty-five shares at a time 
after each reaction. We, therefore, made 
our first purchase at 120. Contrary to our 
expectations, of course, the stock went 
steadily downward. Sticking to our plan, 
we bought at 115, 110 and 105, making a 
total of one hundred shares at an average 
price of, say, 11214. It would have to climb 
above this figure to give us a profit. It 
never did. It was on the toboggan slide 
for 50; but we didn’t know it. I was in 
something over a thousand dollars, and, if 
arise didn’t come to my relief, I must either 
let go or borrow. 

The crisis came. I borrowed. It was 
impossible to let go, and we should have 
hung on doubtless, hoping against hope, as 
longas either of uscould borrow. Ouragony 
was cut short, however, by the bottom 
suddenly dropping out of the stock. Our 
brokers were obliged to sell us out at a 
few points below 90, without giving us 
a chance to throw any more good money 
after bad. 

Though my savings were wiped out and 
I was in debt besides, I didn’t dream of re- 
couping my fortunes in the stream that had 
swept them away. I knew myself for a 
‘‘piker’’ and quit the game. 

Most of my acquaintances were in the 
habit of speculating on margins. We cher- 
ished no illusions as to the chances, and I 
have never heard any one who had lost 
money in this way urge that the Stock Ex- 
change should beabolished. —D.A.R. 


What Happened in a Small Town: 


Y PENNSYLVANIA town of five 
thousand population contains few 
who can live without work of some sort. 
In November, 1906, there came to the 
town a gentleman who gave it out that 
he was connected with one of Pittsburg’s 
largest firms of brokers,and that he intended 
to establish a branch office for the buying 
and selling of stocks, bonds and grain on 
margin, advertising that for twenty dollars 
he would handle a ten-share deal or five 
hundred bushels of grain. 

One of his first customers was an elderly 
man who had retired from active business 
a couple of years before. He was possessed 
of moderate means, and, as he found an 
idle life irksome, the broker’s office gave him 
an opportunity, partly, at least, to occupy 
his time. He was of an extremely nervous 
disposition, this being the principal cause 
of his retirement. 

At first he made small deals and was uni- 
formly successful. Within a few weeks he 
had realized a profit of about twelve hun- 
dred dollars, The effect upon his nervous 
system, however, was disastrous, and he 
told the writer that, as soon as he wound up 
the trades on hand, he would quit. Un- 
luckily he took on a trade involving three 
hundred shares of stock, selling short. 
This time the market went against him, 
and within a very few days he had put up 
his profits and about six thousand dollars 
of his money to protect the deal. While he 
escaped with a loss of not more than a 
couple of thousand dollars, the effect of 
the strain was so great that one morning 
he was found dead in his bedroom. 

A colored man, whose trade was that of 
stonemason, and who by close economy had 
saved enough from his wages to enable him 
to take contracts of considerable size, was 
seized by the fever of speculation, and 
almost before he knew what had happened 
had lost every dollar of his hard-earned 
capital, so that to-day he is just where he 
was twenty years ago. 


—By Our Readers 


Another man had sold some real estate, 
receiving about seventeen hundred dollars, 
which was all that he had in the world. He 
started with ten-share deals, but inside of 
two or three weeks he dipped in heavily, 
and to-day he is without a dollar. 

Two business men, one the keeper of a 
grocery store and the other the owner of a 
livery stable, took a try at the game. Suc- 
cessful at first, they began to think that, 
if they could make money handling ten 
shares, they could make more with bigger 
deals. Their expectations were unrealized, 
however, for, just as soon as they started 
to play the game heavily, the market broke, 
and to-day they are on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, with mortgaged homes to remind 
them of their folly. 

The saddest case of all is that of a young 
man who had started life as a newsboy. 
There was good stuff in him, and after he 
had shown that he was in earnest in his 
attempts to make something of himself, he 
was employed by one of the local banks. 
Here he did so well as to command the re- 
spect and confidence of all who knew him. 
He was steady, careful and honest, and was 
regarded as a model. Nobody doubted 
his honesty and his bare word sufficed with 
all who knew him. On an evil day he took 
a little flyer in stocks. He kept on taking 
them, and finally exhausted his savings. 
One day the cashier observed an irregular- 
ity in the young man’s work. He followed 
it up, and found that the hitherto trusted 
employee had helped himself to two thou- 
sand dollars of the .bank’s money. When 
asked as to what he had done with it he 
could only say that he had used it to pro- 
tect some deals in stocks. — CITIZEN. 


A College Boy’s Venture 


ee recent panic caused an agitation 
against speculation in stocks and pro- 
visions. In my opinion speculation in a 
legitimate way is absolutely necessary to 
business and to prosperity, and the Stock 
Exchange of every great city is as much of 
a convenience to the investor (or specula- 
tor) as is the retail store to the buyer of his 
daily necessaries. When, however, stocks 
and grain are bought on small margins, as is 
often the case with small investors, the Stock 
Exchange is abused and becomesa breeding- 
place of misery. 

In March, 1904, I was advised to buy 
some Crucible Steel stock, the market value 
of which was then 29. I was at the time a 
student of the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania, and found myself in the pos- 
session of some three hundred dollars. 
Calculating that a great concern like the 
one mentioned must, under normal con- 
ditions, regain its financial strength, I 
betook myself to a reliable broker and re- 
quested him to buy for me ten shares of 
Crucible Steel Preferred at 29, paying him 
in full. After my purchase the stock 
promptly dropped to 27, but then began to 
rise slowly until, when it gradually reached 
51, I sold at a profit of 22 points. 

In April, 1905, I spoke to a provision 
merchant who told me about a little trans- 
action in September wheat, whereby he 
cleared over four thousand dollars in three 
weeks. JI had my money in bank (then 
about seven hundred dollars), and had 
intended to start in business for myself. 
Seeing a chance for possible gains in wheat, 
I changed my mind and invested six hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in wheat on five- 
po margin, depending for the time of 

uying entirely on the advice of the broker, 
a man of good reputation. Three weeks 
after my purchase my broker notified me 
that wheat had dropped four points, ask- 
ing for instructions. To save what little 
I could I at once sold, and received one 
hundred and thirty dollars—less broker’s 
commission. 

While this last experience cost me the 
larger part of my savings, it effectually 
taught me to keep away from speculation 
on margin. I believe that a small investor 
may safely buy some good stocks or bonds 
if they can be obtained at an attractive 
price, and provided he has the cash to pay 
the price in full. 

The reason for so many losses sustained 
by small investors is to be found in their 
ignorance of conditions, rather than in 
alleged sharp practice of stockbrokers. 
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Simonds 
Saws 


cut easily and 

make smooth, 

straight cuts, 
which can only 

be done with saws ‘ 
that have regular edge- | 
holding teeth. They stay sha 
longer than other saw teeth. Th 
is due to the tough, even-temper 
steel from which they are mad 
This steel—Szmonds steel—knoy 
as the strongest of all saw-steels, | 
made only in Simonds steel mill 


nc TES 


Most dealers sell Simonds Saws. If you’ 
dealer does not, send us his name and we 
will see that you are promptly supplied | 


SIMONDS MFG. COMPANY t 
Fitchburg, Mass. al 


Portland 
New York 


Chicago 
New Orleans 
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Sursruc’s 
ARCADIA — 
MIXTL 


In each pound there are three 
hundred pipefuls—it costs $2.00 per 
—three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 

If you smoke five pipes a day 
than four cents—five hours of pleas 
four cents—certainly ARCADIA is 
enough for you to smoke. 


Send 10 Cents 1.227725 
THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., N 


Don’t Throw it Away: D):DéeS Your'G 


A PATENT PATCH — 
that mends all leaks in all utensils 
brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags, 
No solder, cement or rivet. Any one can 


them; fit any surface; two million in use. s 
for sample package 10c. Complete 


D> 
i) 
‘es want 
\ assorted sizes, 25c. post-paid. Agents wan 
 QOLLETTE MFG. CO., Box 819, AMSTERDAM,N 


Expert Photo. Finishing Promplly byM 

Highest Grade Work. Reasonable Prices. Enlargen 
and Copies a specialty. Splendid Agency Propositic | 
Ladies or Gentlemen, 2 cts. for particulars. { 
Robt. P. Johnston, 12 North Main St., 


J All the Standard Machines SOLD 0 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufactw 


@] allowing rental to apply on price. 
privilege of examination. Write for ogee 
Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St.,0® 


On 
this cylinder 
the type 1s ser up 
in form for prinung 
Aiter the run 1s finished 
the type is distributed 
back on the Ieft-nand 
cylinder by the auto 
matic distnbuting 
device 


, 


es with the 
' Gammeter 


- Multigraph 


| feature of the Gammeter Multigraph is the 
w and simplicity of its operation, coupled 


, absolute freedom from mussiness or soil- 
of the hands. 
he mever necessary to touch the type with 
th rs. The work of setting up the type 
cae type supply drum on the left to the 
sting drum on the right and distributing it 
again, is done entirely by a simple and 
automatic device (see illustration). 
fultigraph can be handled alone by any 
girl with perfect results. Only a minute 
e is required for setting up an average 
width letter. After the form is set up 
inal typewritten copies are easily produced 
ane rate of 3000 to 6000 copies per hour. This 
qual to 100 typewriters handled by expert 
oyators, and is double the production of a 
piting press. 
producing form letters, etc., the typewriting 
jsme through a wide typewriter ribbon on paper 
bived up byarubber platen; forregular printing, 
4 ectinking roller is used instead of the ribbon. 
_ jectrotypes may be used on the Multigraph, 
neral office printing, such as office forms, 
me cards, Reaetcards. etc., can be printed in 
wstyle of typeatlessthanhalf printers’ charges 


_ Samples of Muttigraph work sent on request. 


Te American Multigraph Sales Co. 
18 Case Ave., Cleveland, 0. Branch Offices Everywhere. 


| European Selling Agents: The International 
. Multigraph Co., 79 Queen St., London, E. C. 


* OWN A FACTORY 


Big money making concrete blocks. 
Pettyjohn plants successful everywhere. 
Patented Portable and Collapsible Machine 
= is the best, fastest, simplest and cheapest. 
_ No off-bearing. No cracked or broken 
blocks. Noexpensiveiron pallets. Trade 
rapidly increases. No experience neces- 
We furnish complete instruc- 
Now is the time to start. Write 
or full particulars. 


The Pettyjohn Co. , 666 N. 6th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 

eer” 

Engraved Cards of Your Name $] 00 
In Correct Script, Including Plate e 


"}: Quality Must Please You or Your Money Refunded 


HOSKINS phi. 


900 Chestnut St. 


al 
ioners 


SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED 

“oy - = poopie age pene Guide 

sist of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 

WILKEENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


_Ttso, don’t fail to send for our catalogue of shav- 
tig comforts and booklet on how to hone, strop 
io keep your razor in perfect condition—Send 
W for it today, it's free. 

_ “Brandt Tandt Cutlery Co.,105 Chambers St., N. Y. City 
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Raising the Silver Fox 


What Can be Done on a Few Acres 


F FURS as 
articles of 
adornment 

are not soon to disappear from general use, 
methods must be devised for raising fur- 
bearing animals in confinement.”’ 

This rather striking statement furnishes 
the text for a bulletin that is soon to be 
issued by the Biological Survey. Already 
this Government bureau has given a good 
deal of study to the problem, and the first 
suggestions it has to offer on the subject 
relate to the possibilities of fox-raising 
under semi-domestication. 

It is the so-called ‘‘silver”’ fox that is in 
question—an animal whose pelt, silver-gray 
to black in color, is to-day the most highly 
valued of all furs, excepting only that of 
the sea-otter. When it is considered that 
good skins will readily fetch from five 
hundred to two thousand dollars apiece, it 
may be inferred that there is money in the 
business of conducting a fox farm even ona 
very small scale. 

Oddly enough, the animal concerned is 
the same as the ordinary red fox, whose skin 
is worth only a dollar and a half to three 
dollars anda half. But nowand then it hap- 
pens that the fur of this variety of Reynard 
takes on a silver-gray or black color—the 
darker it is, the more valuable—and this 
peculiarity is readily transmissible to the 
offspring of such specimens. In fact, silver 
foxes bred in confinement almost invariably 
produce only silver young, and there seems 
to be little tendency to revert to the red. 

The Government experts are of opinion 
that it will prove practicable to produce a 
domestic breed of silver foxes. But by 
selecting those which show least aversion to 
man, with due regard to other qualities, a 
strain may be obtained that can be handled 
as satisfactorily for propagating purposes 
as cattle or sheep—in other words, a thor- 
oughly domesticated race of foxes. 


Trying to Keep the Color True 


Silver foxes can be bred, even under present 
conditions, as easily as red ones, and at 
vastly greater profit, the main problem 
being to make them breed true to color. 
As already stated, however, this is not 
difficult. A number of breeders in this 
country have undertaken this sort of farm- 
ing as a business with considerable success, 
chiefly in Maine, Michigan, and some of 
the Canadian provinces. They have ob- 
tained their original stock from dens of 
wild foxes. 

Hope for great profits in fox raising 
must lie almost entirely in improving the 
stock by selective breeding. The object of 
every fox farmer should be to produce 
foxes as nearly pure black as possible, and, 
in order to do this, he must retain his 
darkest and most valuable animals for 
propagation, selling only the poorer ones. 
The temptation to sell specimens of high 
value is often great, but it is more profitable 
to keep them for breeding. Some of the 
highest-priced fox-skins ever put on the 
market, by the way, have been from foxes 
reared in captivity. 

The running expenses of a fox farm are 
small. Every silver fox raised is likely to 
yield a pelt with a market value exceeding 
one hundred dollars. Even pale skins 
bring this figure, and darker ones much 
more. It is, therefore, evident that a fair 
income may be derived from rearing only 
a few of the animals—especially when one 
considers the fact that the sale of specimens 
for breeding stock is, in the present stage 
of the business, very profitable. 

One of the most important features of 
the work of the Biological Survey during 
many years past has been the mapping of 
the ‘‘life zones”’ of the United States—that 
is to say, of the transcontinental belts, 
throughout which animal and plant life is 
relatively uniform. Accordingly, to de- 
termine what areas are suitable for fox 
farming, it is necessary only to learn what 
zones include localities where foxes are 
known to produce superior fur. By this 
means it is ascertained that silver foxes 
may be bred and raised to the best advan- 
tage in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and North 
Dakota, and also in the mountain regions 
extending southward in New York, Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia, and in all the 
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States of the 
Rocky Moun- 
tain country. 
While it is not at all difficult to imitate 
the natural conditions under which wild 
foxes live, this is by no means desirable 
from the point of view of the breeder. If 
inclosures are too large, the animals may 
remain so wild as to be unmanageable. 
They require little space, and thrive in 
yards not more than forty feet square. An 
area of five acres is ample for extensive 
operations, and not more than two acres are 
likely to be needed for any except a large 
and long-established fox-farming business. 


A Back Yard as a Preserve 


Half an acre will accommodate six pairs of 
foxes, which are quite as many as a begin- 
ner should attempt to handle. An ordi- 
nary back yard is not quite sufficient, but 
little more room is needed. Islands are 
well suited to the needs of ‘“‘blue’’ foxes 
in Alaska, but silver foxes need close per- 
sonal attention, which can be better given 
in restricted inclosures. 

The inclosures should be of woven wire 
fencing, of two-inch mesh— young foxes are 
able to wriggle through an opening three 
inches square—and should be ten feet high 
and sunk into the ground two feet, an addi- 
tional two feet being allowed at the top for 
an inward overhang, to prevent the animals 
from climbing out. Foxes are excellent 
climbers. One pair will require two such 
pens, each thirty feet square, because the 
male and female are kept separate most of 
the time; and in each pen there must be a 
small house or shelter-box, made after the 
fashion of a dog-kennel, four or five feet 
square, and with an entrance six inches 
square. There should be an outer court, 
similarly fenced, to prevent curious 
visitors or stray domestic animals from 
annoying the foxes; and, if possible, there 
should be a few trees or shrubs in the outer 
court, to afford shade and seclusion. 

The outer court should be kept always 
locked, and the inner inclosures should be 
visited only by the regular keepers, to 
whom the foxes are accustomed. They 
rarely become tame, and are constantly in 
a state of fear. It is only by the greatest 
care that relations of confidence can be 
established between them and their keepers, 
Even the offspring of several generations 
reared in captivity remain wild. On the 
other hand, they do not seem to be other- 
wise than happy in confinement. They 
play a good deal, or lie stretched in the 
sun. Cold weather has no terrors for 
them, and snow is a delight. Rarely do 
they try to escape. 

Close personal attention is a prime 
requisite in the business of fox farming. 
The animals breed once a year, and the 
mating season is in February and March, 
the young being born in April and May. 
There are from two to eight young at a 
birth. In December or January the male 
and female are put together, and in March 
or April they are separated. The male fox 
is a model parent, and has even been known 
to climb a high fence to carry food to his 
offspring, but his presence excites the 
female, and it is best to give him quarters 
of his own. 

The young, when they are six weeks old, 
begin to come out and play, and to lap a 
little milk and take an occasional bit of 
solid food. They breed when less than a 
year old. It is recommended that they be 
separated from the mother as soon as they 
are weaned, because it sometimes happens 
that, owing to her anxiety in their behalf, 
she fusses with them to such an extent as to 
injure them. 

Foxes are pretty nearly omnivorous. In 
a wild state they eat a great variety of food, 
including mice, rabbits, birds, and sucn 
insects as grasshoppers and beetles. It is 
best to feed them, in captivity, with some 
meat, bread, table scraps, and even dog 
biscuit. But it is desirable not to over- 
feed them. Bones with a little meat on 
them are good for Reynard to gnaw. A 
fair daily allowance is a quarter of a pound 
of meat and a small handful of miscella- 
neous scraps. One of the most successful 
breeders at the present time gives to each 
of his foxes a quarter of a pound of meat 
and a quart of skim-milk daily. 


The Other 
Fellow Steps 
Over Your Head 


It jars to have some other fellow step 
over your head and take possession of 
the job you’ve had your eyes on for 
some time. 


A little thinking brings you face to 


face with the undeniable fact that 


training is responsible for it. 

To advance you must have the prac- 
tical training that makes you an expert 
at the occupation of your own choice. 


Without any cost to you whatever, the 
I. C. S. will tell you how YOU can get in 
line for promotion. Simply mark the at- 
tached coupon opposite the occupation you 
like best, and mail it to-day. 


During May 205 students voluntarily re- 
ported salary increases and promotions 
secured wholly through I. C.S. training. 


Mail the Coupon NOW 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 

Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for employment or advancement in the | ie 
position before which I have marked ‘ 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Pl’mb’r & Steam Fitter 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architec'l Draftsman f 
Architect 
Structural Engineer 
Banking 
Mining Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer § 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Elec. Engineer 


Street and No. 


City. 
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=“Manual gam 
of Prayers” © 


writes His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons 


poalof Prayers 
Manual of 
Prayers is more 


‘The 


than the Official 
Prayer book of the 
Catholic church of 
Aierica, It is acon- 
cise Catholic cyclo- 
pedia. Coimprises 
every practice, rite, 
ritual, precept, faith, 
hymn and psa‘, to- 
gether with the Sta- 
tions of the Cross, In- 
troits,Collects, Epistles 
and Gospels, and Post 


Communions, etc. The Mass 
is printed in plain type. y 
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To be had at the bookstores 
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The trained ear of the experienced 
automobilist instantly detects the superi- 
ority of MOBILOIL in the even, contented 
“pur-r’”’ of the engine that tells the story 
of perfect lubrication. 


No matter what 
the type of gasoline engine or season of 
the year, MOBILOIL invariably gives 
perfect lubrication under all conditions. 


VACUUM 


/MOBILOIL 


is made in five different grades, each grade 
meeting the particular requirements of certain 
automobiles. 

A valuable booklet on motor lubrication will 
be sent free on application, Lists every auto- 
mobile made, and shows grade of MOBILOIL 
necessary for its perfect lubrication. Contains 
track records and other useful information. 
MONBILOILL in barrels, and in cans with patent pour- 
ing spout, is sold by all dealers. Manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 


ZZon's 
COMPLEXION POWDER : 
Beautifes without injuring the skin. It 
is entirely free from harmful ingredients and 
is prepared of purest materials. oreo 


The Wooden Box retains the, 


delicate perfume until the last 


speck is gone. Sold every- 
where. Insist on getting “ 
Poros * 


= Meade & Baker’s A 
=4 Carbolic MouthWash 


A delightful, fragrant mouth 
wash — with a pleasant 
after-taste —very bene- 
ficial to gums and teeth, 
too. At your druggists, 
25c—50c —$1.00. 

A liberal sample— enough 
f to prove its worth — sent to 
any address for 10c to cover 
postage. 

Meade & Baker 
// 90 Franklin Street, Chicago 


Formerly Richmond, Va. ) 


MOUTH WASH 


33% ALCOMOL 


Gober Prades GON 
‘STH H 


Excellent for good teeth —and 
better for poor ones. 
Assures pearl white teeth. 
Destroys accumulative tartar. 
Your dentist recommends it— 
nd he knows. 
On receipt of 10c, to cover postage, 
we will send you a liberal sample, 
My dt adl drugeists, in handy metalcans 
or bottles, 25 cents and 50 cents. 
| Dr. E. L. Graves Tooth Powder Co. 
90 Franklin St., Chicago 


“DAEMO” DRAWER-SUPPORTERS 
Size 4% x4 in. Snap on or off instantly. Can't un- 
SY iasten, can’trust. Satisfaction guaranteed. Money 
refunded if returned in 10 days. 2 nickel plated 20c., 
2 gold plated 30c. At haberdashers, or, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 

D. 8S. CLAMP CO,, Met. Bldg., New York City 
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Sense and 


Why Jim Ran 


HEN Sherman with his men, 60,000 
V V strong, was passing through Georgia 
to the sea, they met and slew a small 

force of Georgians near Macon. 

Six or seven Confederates, desperately 
wounded, were taken into one of the houses 
on a plantation near the field of battle; 
but, in spite of the skill of the surgeons, 
they all died, and the slaves of the planta- 
tion were told to bury the bodies. 

Soon after the end of the war the old 
master assembled his slaves and told them 
that they were free—that they could work 
or not for him, as they pleased; and that 
they could occupy their former quarters as 
they had lived in them. 

At this they rejoiced, refusing only to 
occupy the particular house in which the 
soldiers had died. The master then called 
them all together and made an earnest plea: 
“Why, boys, don’t you know that it is all 
foolishness, this talk of ghosts in that 
house—don’t you know that there is no 
such thing as a ‘hant’?” . He argued in 
vain for some time before one tall fellow, 
an exhorter among the negroes about him, 
stepped out and forward. ‘‘Say, boss, I’se 
willin’ to go into dat house. I don’t b’lief 
dere is ‘hants’—me an’ Mandy will go into 
dat house.”’ 

“Shet up, yoh fool niggah!”’ shouted a 
short, thick-set wench, who came forward 
as she spoke. ‘‘ You'll stay in dere alone 
if yoh does stay—yoh’ll have no Mandy 
wid yoh if yoh does!” 

The master saw that the day was lost 
unless he settled the matter at once, so he 
called Mandy’s man: ‘‘Jim, come here a 
minute. There aren’t any ‘hants’ in that 
house, and I’ll give you two dollars, a plug 
of tobacco and a bottle of whisky if you 
will stay in that house to-night.” 

‘‘Dat’sa whack! boss; I’se yoh man, an’ 
T’ll do hit.” 

At eventide Jim came up to the master’s 
house with a smile that was most engaging. 
The boss carefully trimmed and filled a 
large lamp, with which, the tobacco, and 
whisky, and two silver dollars, he started 
to the house, followed by Jim. 

The lamp was placed on a table in the 
centre of the front room; the whisky and 
the tobacco alongside, and Jim seated at 
the table. As the boss was about to leave, 
Jim spoke up: ‘‘Say, mahstah, I want yoh 
to lock dat doah, and nail, dose windys 
down tight when yoh goes out: I don’t 
want even a mouse to get in heah.”’ The 
master agreed, and did so, the entire farm 
colony meanwhile looking on from a 
respectful distance. Jim was plainly to be 
seen by them, as he sat by the table in the 
lamplight, puffing his pipe, with his hat 
well drawn down over his eyes, and that 
bottle and glass at his elbow. 

Early as the dawn broke the master 
roused himself, and looked out and over to 
Jim’s house: he saw the lamp still burning 
but nothing of the man, so he resolved to 
go out at once and unlock the door, get Jim 
sobered up and in good shape for the day. 

On entering the house he saw no sign of 
Jim. The bottle was on the table, the 
tobacco, the two silver dollars and the pipe; 
but no Jim! Another glance and he saw 
that the lower sash in the window behind 
him was gone. He stepped up and saw 
quite a hole in the soft earth under the 
window. 

Thinking that Jim had got a dose of 
delirium, due to the whisky, he started to 
the quarters, but the hands, all of them, 


| declared that Jim had not appeared to 


any one of them. 

Then the master started to track him 
from the window to the banks of a small 
creek, and there lost him. 

All day long the hands, while at work in 
the field, were talking and looking for Jim, 
but Jim did not show up. The boss grew 
very uneasy about him by night, and when, 
the next morning, there were no signs of him 
he mounted a horse and made a tour of all 
the surrounding plantations. He spent 
the whole day in a fruitless inquiry, and 
as he rode back to his plantation in the 
early evening time he saw a negro directly 
ahead of him, bareheaded, coatless, with- 
out shoes, in torn shirt and ripped trousers. 

The boss yelled out to him: ‘Get off 
this ground—get out! I'll not let any 
tramp nigger come on to my plantation.”’ 

“Oh! boss; don’t yoh know me?” cried 
the darky. ‘‘I’se Jim!” 


EVENING POST 


Nonsense 


The astonished planter then recognized 
his man. ‘‘Great Heavens! Jim!” he 
called. ‘‘Where have you been?” 

“Boss, I’se been comin’ back!”’ 

He then told his story: 

‘“Yoh knows, boss, how yoh left me 
sittin’ in dat cheer, so snug an’ comf’able, 
wid mah pipe an’ dat whisky? Well, I 
must have set.dah quite a while, when I 
looks ’roun’ an’ I sees no hants—no hants 
nowhere—an’ I saiz to mahself, ‘ What fools 
dose niggahs are, shuah! Dere ain’t no 


hants here; no, sir; dere ain’t enny!’ Den I. 


takes ’nother pull at de whisky, an’ fills 
mah pipe, an’ looks all ’roun’ an’ I sees no 
hants, an’ I settles down foh a time, an’ I 
saiz, ‘I’se shamed to take dat money.’ Den 
I looks up agin, an’, boss! I seed dat doah 
open hitself—wide—an’ mak’ no noise, 


jest laik hits hinges am greased! an’, boss! : 


a black cat, so high”’ (indicating the height 
of a calf) ‘‘come walkin’ in, an’ hits eyes 
was as big as sassers, an’ roun’ an’ green, 
flamin’ colored! Oh! boss; it hopped right 
up on to dat table an’ set hitself down on 
hits haunches beside 0’ me, an’ curled hits 
tail aroun’ hits neck, an’ den it look at me 
wif hits big, green eyes an’ say, ‘Good- 
ebenin’, ol’ man; dere is nobody heah but 
yoh an’ me!’ 

““*Good-ebening,’ said I; ‘if yoh will 
only set where yoh is a minute, den dere 
will be nobody heah but yoh!’ Den, boss, 
I couldn’t go outen dat doah—ah, not foh 
de yearth!—so I turned an’ I went outen 
dat winder: I hit de ground haard, an’ 
when I riz, I riz a-runnin’! 

“T struck de erick, boss, in a minute, an’ 
dere I stumbled ovah a log on the other 
side, when a rabbit run out, atween my 
laigs. ‘Get out o’ the way, Molly Cotton- 
tail,’ I saiz, ‘an’ let somebody run who 
kin run!’ 

“T struck de lane, boss, an’ run clear 
down to dat big oak tree, befoah I stop to 
get my breff, an’ when I looks back, dere 
was a little man runnin’ up aftah me, wif 
hees haid under hees arm! 

“““Good-ebening, ol’ man,’ sez he to me; 
‘dat’s quite a run yoh made!’ 

«You call dat runnin’?’ sez I; ‘jest watch 
me now !’—an’, boss, I’se beena comin’ back 
evah since!’ —N. W. Elliott. 


Lines to Mary Ann 


I was hasty, very hasty—I am sorry, Mary 
Ann 


Won't you come back to our kitchen and for- 


give me if you can? 

I am longing, Mary, longing for a look into 
your eyes, 

And my human self is hungry, hungry for 
your lemon pies; 

For the matter of a dollar we have drijted far 
apart, 

I will pay, if you'll forgive me and will forge 
an apple tart. 

When I see the leaden biscuit and the leathery 
steak I scan, 

I am on my knees for pardon, jor your par- 
don, Mary Ann. 


I remember how it happened, tt is clear as it 
can be, 

How you wanted twenty dollars, and I told 
you Twenty-three ; 

I was very young and foolish, on my dignity 
intent, 

And I swear it, Mary, swear it, did not know 
what cooking meant. 

I am older now and chastened; won’t you 
pardon me the break? 

Won’t you listen to my pleading and come 
back to broil a steak? 

Won't you smother me with mushrooms, 
jashioned, Mary, as you can? 

Won’t you make some fluffy biscuit like you 
used to, Mary Ann? 


Ah, if you could lift the biscuit! Ah, if you 
could only look 

On the pale, anemic coffee since my wife has 
had to cook; 

If you saw the steak she serves me, how our 
every daily meal 

From once being a real pleasure has become 
but an ordeal, 

You'd have pity, Mary, pity, though your 
love for me is gone, 

And you'd hurry back, I know it, and would 
put the brovler on; : 

And the gravity specific of the biscuits you'd 
reduce— 

Oh, have mercy, Mary, mercy; don’t be stub- 
born—what’s the use? —J, W. Foley. 
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A Gem and Medicine Mine 


i| INING for precious stones and med- 
! icine in combination makes a novel 
en curious sort of industry in San Diego 
County, in California. The medicine is 
_ jithia; the precious stones are tourmalines 
_—akind of gem that appears to be steadily 
_ gaining popularity nowadays. 
5) in oat region there are large deposits of 
-jithia mica, which are being worked for the 
- jithia so highly valued for certain medicinal 
uses. The raw material is of a purplish 
_eolor, with bits of mica thickly sprinkled 
through it, so that it glitters. Here and 
there, scattered through the matrix, are 
_erystals of tourmaline, many of which are 
clear and transparent enough ‘to be utiliz- 
able as gem stuff. 
‘As the lithia mica is-taken out it is 
sorted over for crystals of tourmaline, 
_ which furnisha valuable by-product. Some 
of them are blue, others yellow, others 
green, others as colorless as glass, and so on. 
In oceasional instances a single crystal will 
be of two colors—perhaps red at one end 
_and green at the other. This is a peculiar- 
ity of tourmalines. 
_ The same deposits contain a mineral of 
an entirely different kind, but which also 
yields lithium oxide. It holds twice as 
much of the latter, indeed, as does the 
lithia mica —usually as much as nine or ten 
per cent. Closely resembling feldspar in 
appearance, itis white and very heavy. 
Even when the miners come across it in the 
dark, they can readily distinguish lumps 
of it from feldspar by its greater weight. 
_ This white mineral is called ‘‘amblygo- 
nite,’ and, together with lithia mica, it 
furnishes all of the commercial supply of 
lithia, which, for the most part, eventually 
takes the shape of neat little tablets, put 


couragement of various physical ills. 


Triumph of the Yankee Lemon 


at a long period of struggle, lemon 
culture has been established on a 
permanent and profitable basis in California, 
and during the present year about four 
thousand carloads of the fruit will be 
shipped to market from that State. This 
quantity represents approximately one 
hundred million pounds, or two-fifths of 
the total number of lemons used in this 
country in a twelvemonth. 
_ The remaining three-fifths, or one hun- 
dred and fifty million poundsannually, come 
from Italy—nearly all of them from the 


it 


lemons is the most important agricultural 
industry. 
i The American lemons are grown mostly 
in Southern California, though a good 
many of them are produced north of the 
Sierra Madre Mountains, in Tulare County. 
From the coast at Santa Barbara inland 
_ the groves are scattered along the foothills 
of the mountains, and the area planted 
with lemon trees is being steadily extended. 
To start a grove and bring it into bearing 
costs a good deal of money, but afterward 
the profits are large. 
on trees, when handled properly, 
are ever-bearing—which means that each 
tree will have at any time fruit in all stages 
of development, from the blossom to the 
‘mipe lemon. However, the fruit ripens 
most abundantly during the late fall, 
‘winter and spring. It is in summer that 
lemons are in greatest demand, and accord- 
pay. the grower tries to make the harvest 
88 heavy as possible in that season, by 
{prabing and other means. 
The forthcoming Year Book of the 
Department of Agriculture states that the 
_ Manufacture of lemon oil and other citrus 
by-products has not been attempted on 
any considerable scale in this country. 
ey are imported in immense quantities. 
_ Of lemon oii alone we buy from abroad 
+ mething like $330,000 worth per annum. 


It is utilized for flavoring purposes. 
| 9 ate of citric acid (from lemons and 
limes), used largely for pharmaceutical 
reparations, are also very considerable, 
_ and of citrate of lime, derived from the 
Same fruits, we have purchased abroad as 
uch as four million pounds in a twelve- 
h, re 
TUS 0. 


resenting a value of $500,000. 
lemon and orange peel, used in 


up attractively in bottles for the dis- ' 


pss of Sicily, where the cultivation of © 
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pharmacy and for flavoring, are about 
two hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
annually. 

Immense quantities of the oil of lemon 
are consumed annually in the manufacture 
of sweetmeats and in confectionery, and 
practically all of it is produced in Italy. 
Inasmuch as one lemon yields only about 
ten drops of the precious stuff, it is obvious 
that a gallon of it represents a good deal of 
labor and a large quantity of the fruit. 
Hitherto the work has been done as a 
household industry by the peasants in 
their huts, but recently a machine has Been 
invented for the purpose, which imitates 
the rubbing and squeezing action of the 
human fingers. It is likely, owing to its 
superior economy, to cause a transfer of 
the business to factories. 


Guam Asks for Help 


ila SAM’S littlest dependency, the 
island of Guam, is in dreadful trouble 
because of a disease which threatens to wipe 
out all the cocoanut trees. Inasmuch as 
cocoanuts are the principal source of liveli- 
hood for the nine thousand five hundred 
people who inhabit this little patch of 
terra firma, two hundred and ten square 
miles in area, in the midst of the wide 
Pacific, the matter is of utmost importance. 
Every effort to find a cure will be made by 
the agricultural experiment station which 
is about to be established on the island, 
Congress: having made an appropriation 
for the purpose. 

Guam exports large quantities of dried 
cocoanut ‘‘meats,” the oil from which is 
used in the manufacture of candles and 
soaps, and also as an ingredient of a num- 
ber of medicines. The natives of the island 
employ it for lighting and cooking (to take 
the-place of lard), and nearly every dwell- 
ing has its patron saint enshrined in a 


- niche in the principal living-room, with a 


cocoanut oil lamp burning before it. Also, 
the young women use the oil, perfumed 
with flowers, to anoint their hair. 

Agriculture in Guam is very primitive, 
and the new station will try to introduce 
modern methods, while making experi- 
ments in the growing of many tropical 
plants. The island, which is twelve hun- 
dred miles east of the Philippines and close 
to the Equator, has a wonderfully rich 
flora that embraces not a few vegetable 
curiosities. For example, there is the 
‘‘horseradish tree,’’ which yields the ‘‘ ben”’ 
oil of commerce, highly valued by watch- 
makers. Its root is used in place of horse- 
radish, tasting almost exactly like it, 
Likewise of interest is the ‘‘bixa,’’ whose 
seeds are contained in prickly capsules 
filled with a red pulp that yields annatto, 
used everywhere for the coloring of butter 
and cheese. 

Nowadays, in the best hotels and restau- 
rants butter is served in its natural color, 
which is creamy white, but nearly every- 
where the market demands tinted butter. 
The annatto is prepared for this purpose by 
separating out the pulp, which is of an 
orange-yellow hue. It is employed also for 
dyeing silks and cottons, and the Caroline 
Islanders paint their bodies with it. 

In Guam grows luxuriantly the ‘“‘coral- 
bead vine,’”’ whose pretty red seeds are used 
for making necklaces and bracelets. In 
the East the seeds of this plant are utilized 
as weights by jewelers and druggists, 
because each of them weighs almost exactly 
one grain. They contain two poisons which 
chemically are almost exactly identical 
with the active principle of snake venom, 
though less powerful—on which account 
the seeds in India are sometimes ground to 
powder and used for poisoning daggers. A 
slight prick of a dagger thus treated means 
death. 

Children in Guam begin to chew betel at 
a very early age, and old women and men 
are frequently seen with teeth reduced by 
its use to mere blackened snags. The so- 
called betel nuts are the aromatic seeds 
of a kind of palm. A piece of ‘‘nut”’ is 
wrapped in a leaf of the ‘‘betel pepper” 
vine, with a pinch of quicklime added, and 
is thus made ready for chewing. It im- 
parts a red color to the saliva, so that the 
lips and teeth look as if covered with blood. 
In time the teeth become blackened, and 
eventually are almost destroyed. 


Hats With 


Character 


There are two kinds of 
character to be considered in 
hat buying—character that 
is represented by the individ- 
uality of style that suits the 
hat tothe man, and character 
that is made by the quality 
of materials and workman- 
ship that go into the hat. 
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represent the highest development of every essential requisite to 
hat character—a unity of style, materials and workmanship, that 
at once raises them to the pinnacle of hat superiority. 

The new Hawes, von Gal styles 


for 


by 


Pearline 


especially adapted 
to washing 
Ducks 
Linens 
Piques 
Lawns 
WW Exe tet 
Batistes 
Percales 
Cheviots 
_| Ginghams 
| Organdies 
and all other 
Wash Fabrics. 


Cut Household Expenses 


25% by using our Personal and Household Accounting System, and 
live better than ever. Best and easiest system ever devised. Simple, 


practical, helpful and very easy to handle. Complete in one book, 
embracing every possible itein of home expenses. Will last three 
years. Its use becomesa habit easy to acquire. It contains com- 
plete instructions about banking and other useful information for 


those who wish to save money. You will positively save 25% on 


your personal and home expenses by using it. Postpaid any- 
where in the world for $1.00. Send dollar to-day, and get money 
back if not satisfied; or write for descriptive circular and sample 


pages free. In one month you will save its cost many times over. 
Address The Progress Co., 600 Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago. 


100 Engraved Wedding Invitations $7.50 


Extra Hundreds $2.50 
50 Engraved Visiting Cards 75c. 


Send for samples of above and other offers. 25 years established. 


LYCETT STATIONERS, Baltimore, Maryland. 


acter in every line. 


Factories: 


DANBURY, Connecticut 


Fall and Winter display char- 
Now on sale 
leading dealers everywhere. 


Prices, $3, $4 and $5. 


If hot at your local dealer’s write for our new Fall and 
Winter Style Book “E.”’ We will fill your order direct 
from the factory if you will indicate style wanted and 
give your hat size, your height, weight and waist 


measurement. Add 25c to cover cost of expressage. 
We are Celebrated 
Makers of the $3.00 Hat 


fawes om Gal 


INCORPORATED 


1178 Broadway, New York 


Wholesale Offices : 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


SUMMER EXERCISE 
tequires frequent washing of | 
many gowns—Don't wear 
‘them out by destructive rub- 
bing with soap and wash- 


board. 


does more than soap can do. 
—WITHOUT RUBBING. | 
That’s why the most delicate 
wash fabrics last twice as long 
when — 


SOUTHERN DENTAL COLLEGE, Atlanta, Georgia 
HIGH-CLASS Dental College; member of the 


ational Association of College Faculties. Situated 
in the center of the progressive cultured section of the 
South. An ideal, healthful, invigorating winter climate. 


intereccas A DENTAL EDUCATION jcrc.: 
illustrated catalog; complete information. Catalog free. Write 


today to DR. S. W. FOSTER, Dean, 102 N. Butler St., Atlanta, Ga. 


REDUCED RATES f.0'ecess 


to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Bekins 
Modern Warehouses in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, etc. 

Information FREE. 


BEKINS Household Shipping Co, “0” ‘ 
540 First National Bank Building, Chicago 
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steamer’s deck—British soil in theory and 
in fact, for over it flew the Union Jack. 

A week later, in the city beside the Nile, 
Jellal-ed-din’s wife died in hisarms. Now, 
he is an exile on the face of the earth for 
love of a woman. . 

Membership in the Turkish Secret Police 
is by no means confined to Turks. Per- 
haps, the cleverest of the secret agents is a 
renegade German who holds the ostensible 
post of court dentist. Another spy was 
once an officer in the British army, who, 
eventually drifting to the Levant, found 
service as a secret agent of the Sultan. 
He still retains the air and bearing of an 
officer, and it is not a difficult matter for 
him to ingratiate himself with strangers 
who may be visiting the capital. But no 
English resident will speak to him, he has 
been forced out of the clubs and the better- 
class hotels, and, falling lower and lower, 
will one day, perhaps, reach the level of 
another spy, a woman once noted for her 
beauty, but now a ragged beggar plying 
her trade on the bridge of boats which con- 
nects Galata with Stamboul. 


The Field-Marshal’s Honor 


In this terror-ridden land the most inno- 
cent word or gesture is liable to a sinister 
interpretation. Time and again Turks 
have been arrested for pointing out the 
Palace of Cherigan, where poor, mad Sul- 
tan Aziz met his tragic end. More than 
one man has had to fly the country for dis- 
cussing in public the forbidden subject of 
the succession to the throne. Although, 
owing to religious beliefs, capital punish- 
ment is seldom carried out in Turkey— 
officially, at least—the alternative of exile 
to the fever-ridden towns of Arabia or 
the burning sands of Tripoli is little better, 
as a rule, than a living death. There are 
other punishments, too, and dark stories 
of tortured prisoners come now and again 
from those grim prisons that rear their 
walls above the Golden Horn—stories so 
horrible in detail that only one who is in- 
timately acquainted with Oriental char- 
acter and methods could believe them to be 
true in this day and age. 

In all the annals of the Turkish Secret 
Service there are few more pitiful cases 
than that of the great soldier, Field- 
Marshal Fuad Pasha, the hero of the last 
Russo-Turkish War, who was dubbed by 
the Russian commander Skobeloff, ‘‘The 
bravest man in Europe.” In the year 1896 
a band of Armenian revolutionaries, armed 
with bombs, captured the Imperial Otto- 
man Bank of Constantinople, with its mil- 
lions in treasure, in broad daylight, and 
threatened to blow up it and themselves if 
they were molested. Owing to the efforts 
of the foreign ambassadors immunity was 
promised them if they would evacuate the 
bank, which they did, being escorted to a 
French warship by a force of marines. 
But the Sultan, wrought to fury by the 
intrigues and plots of his Armenian subjects, 
determined that they should be given a 
lesson which they would never forget. 
Early that evening a rumor ran like wild- 
fire through the bazars and khans of Con- 
stantinople that it was the wish of the 
Padishah that the Faithful should rise en 
masse and exterminate the Armenian un- 
believers. A like message came to Fuad 
Pasha, who was then Military Governor of 
Seutari, the great environ which lies on 
the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. Fuad 
Pasha that night lived up to his reputation 
as a soldier. Mounted orderlies clattered 
with messages to every barracks in the 
city. The cadi of Scutari was summoned 
to the konak post-haste. The commanders 
of all the regiments of the garrison answered 
the summons in person. ‘ For every Chris- 
tian hair that is injured in Scutari this 
night,’’ Fuad Pasha is said to have declared 
to his assembled officers, ‘‘I will exact ten 
Turkish lives.”’ 

All that night murder and riot held high 
carnival to the north of the Bosphorus, and, 
when the morning dawned, six thousand 
Armenian dead were buried in hastily-dug 
trenches. But in Scutari there was no 
sound through all the night but the steady 
tramp of the Turkish sentries posted before 
every Christian door. Fuad Pasha had 
saved the honor of the Asiatic city and the 
lives of all the Christians in it, but he had 
won the enmity of the Padishah. 

A few weeks later, without cause or 
reason, he was placed under arrest, stripped 
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A TERRORIZED TURKEY : 


(Continued from Page 4) 


of his honors and deported to Damascus, 
where ‘‘the bravest man in Europe” now 
lives in exile, an aged and broken man. 

The field-marshal is confined in a small 
house flanked on either side by unsightly 
yellow barracks, in which are quartered the 
troops of the Damascus garrison. Two 
years ago a large party of government 
officials from Constantinople arrived at 
Damascus to attend the ceremonies incident 
to the inauguration of the Damascus- 
Mecea railway. The route from the station 
to the Governor’s palace runs past the 
house of Fuad Pasha, and as the pro- 
cession passed it was noticed that the 
old soldier, who was seen on his balcony, 
ostentatiously refrained from saluting the 
Imperial commissioners. Word of this was 
at once telegraphed to Constantinople, and 
the next day workmen, acting under instruc- 
tions telegraphed from Yildiz Kiosk, began 
the erection of a wooden barrier com- 
pletely surrounding the house and so close 
to its windows that the old hero is deprived 
of both view and sunlight. 

There was somewhat more excuse for 
the drastic action of the police when, 
in August, 1906, four young naval officers 
were exiled to Fezzan for treason. On a 
Friday in August of that year the Sultan, 
for the first time in thirty years, failed to 
attend Selamlik, as the ceremony of going 
to the Friday prayer is known. Like wild- 
fire the report spread through the capital 
that the Commander of the Faithful was 
dead. Some young officers attached to a 
torpedo boat lying in the Golden Horn 
heard the news and, more from bravado 
than anything else, illuminated their ves- 
sel with lanterns from stem to stern in 


-celebration of the supposed demise of their 


Imperial master. But Abdul Hamid, 
though ill, was by no means dead, and the 
next day he was sufficiently recovered to 
listen to thereports of his spies. Now, those 
four young officers are exiles for life on a 
parched oasis in Tripoli. 

The Secret Police do not confine their 
activities to espionage alone, but, acting 
presumably under orders from the palace, 
stoop to the most petty annoyances of for- 
eigners. An amusing story was recently 
related to me in this connection by one of 
the participants. 

As is well known, a passage of the Koran 
forbids the pictorial representation of any- 
thing of a religious character, and the 
police have so interpreted this as to pro- 
hibit the sale of post-cards bearing pictures 
of mosques, priests, tombs, cemeteries, of 
Turkish women, and particularly of the 
Sultan or members of the Imperial family. 
Not long ago a post-card was put on the 
market showing the ceremony of the Selam- 
lik with the Sultan visible in the distance. 
A genial Scotchman, and the largest for- 
eign bookseller in the capital, placed a selec- 
tion of these cards in his window. Shortly 
afterward he received a visit from an official 
of the Secret Service. ‘‘Those cards, as 
you well know, are strictly forbidden,” 
said the agent. ‘‘How many have you in 
stock?”’ The bookseller, by referring to 
his records, found that he had about four 
thousand of the forbidden cards and said so. 
The official immediately paid for the entire 
lot at the retail price and took them away. 


The Treason of the Post-Cards 


The following day he presented himself 
at a great French emporium, where, as it 
happened, the forbidden cards were pub- 
lished. ‘‘ Let me know how many of these 
ecards you have in stock,” he again de- 
manded. ‘‘I will buy them all.”” An hour 
of calculation ensued, and the proprietor, 
approaching, said, ‘‘We have something 
over 140,000 on hand just now.”’ Without 
a word the police agent turned on his heel 
and departed. Since then there has been 
no organized attempt to suppress post- 
card ‘‘treason” in Turkey. But any one 
who intrusts one of these forbidden cards 
to a Turkish post-office will never hear 
from it again, for it will be promptly con- 
fiscated. As a matter of fact, no foreigner 
dreams of using the Turkish postal system 
if it can possibly be avoided, preferring to 
intrust his letters to the post-offices main- 
tained by Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Austria, Russia and Italy in the chief cities 
of the Empire. 

A more legitimate branch of the Secret 
Service is the Translation Bureau, with 
headquarters at Yildiz Kiosk itself. Every 


officer of the Ottoman diplomatic and con- 
sular service throughout the world has 
standing instructions immediately to for- 
ward to this bureau any books, magazine 
or newspaper articles dealing with Turkey, 
the Sultan or Islam. These are immedi- 
ately translated into Turkish by members 
of the bureau and placed before the sover- 
eign, who, it is said, devotes a consider- 
able portion of his time to their perusal, 
being thus enabled to keep in touch with 
public sentiment, in its relation to Turkey, 
throughout the world. 

The Turkish press is subjected to a far 
stricter censorship than that of Russia has 
ever known. Officials of the Secret Service 
are’ stationed in every newspaper office, 
and any dispatch or article that passes 
their censorship is innocuous indeed. Any 
reference to the internal or foreign affairs 
of the Empire, to the Sultan or to any mem- 
bers of the Imperial family, to wars or 
revolutions either in Turkey or elsewhere, 
to movements of the army or navy, or to 
the conduct of foreign governments, is 
strictly prohibited, any infraction of these 
regulations being punished by the confis- 
cation of the paper and the imprisonment 
of its editor. There is also a long list of 
words the use of which is forbidden, among 
them being liberty, revolution, constitu- 
tion, parliament, assassination, anarchist, 
nihilist, bomb, dynamite,Crete, Macedonia, 
and many more. 

An amusing situation was created two 
years ago when the various newspapers 
were notified that the newly-created Ameri- 
can Embassy had not as yet been recog- 
nized by the Sultan as of higher rank than 
a Legation. The editors were fully equal 
to the situation, however, for when Am- 
bassador Leishmann returned to Constan- 
tinople he was referred to as the American 
representative and the Embassy as the 
American mission. 


The Sultan’s Ban on Electricity 


It is presumably upon the advice of his 
police agents that the Sultan has prohibited 
electric lights, electric cars, automobiles, 
telephonesand similar modern conveniences 
within the precincts of his capital. With 
the exception of Yildiz Kiosk there is only 
one building in Constantinople illumi- 
nated by electricity, and that is owned by 
a foreigner and the dynamos were brought 
into the country by stealth. There is a 
story current in Constantinople—for the 
truth of which I do not vouch—that a bill 
of lading for a shipment of electric dynamos 
once came to Abdul Hamid’s attention. 
Instantly he forbade the unlading of the 
cargo. “‘For,’’ said he, ‘‘if it is not dyna- 
mite it sounds suspiciously like it.” 

Although some of the finest bird shoot- 
ing in the world is to be had along the 
coast of Anatolia, owing to the restrictions 
of the police it is impossible to obtain 
satisfactory sporting ammunition. The 
importation or sale of loaded shells or of 
powder is forbidden by law, although that 
of unloaded shells and of shot is not. By 
procuring a police authorization, at a cost 
of a medjidie (eighty cents) and con- 
siderable trouble, one can buy a very 
inferior quality of black powder, not to 
exceed one kilogram in quantity, at the 
Government arsenal at Top-Khaneh, at 
about three times the market price. Then, 
if one is able to load one’s own shells and 
can procure a gun license, he may go 
shooting. 

No telegram in code—excepting only 
those addressed to foreign legations or con- 
sulates—is delivered or dispatched from 
Turkish dominions, and it is sometimes 
difficult to send even an ordinary message 
should it appear to the censor to have an 
involved meaning. Letters may not be 
transmitted within the city of Constanti- 
nople or its suburbs except by private 
messenger, the post-office refusing to accept 
any local mail other than post-cards. All 
of the standard guidebooks and all works 
dealing with Turkey or the Mohammedan 
religion are contraband. Luggage is 
examined as closely upon departure as 
upon arrival, and the risk of contraband 
articles being confiscated is no whit less. 
Although the importation or sale of fire- 
arms is rigidly prohibited, an attaché of 
the Austrian Embassy relies upon his 
diplomatic immunity for protection, the 
shop which he owns doing a flourishing 
trade in weapons of every description. 


on House- 
Heating 


A hole in the wall that 
breeds disease is a cheer- 
less sight in many an otherwise cheer- ' 
fulhome. Through it comes the furnace 
heat—hot air—and a varied assortment 
of dust, dirt and germs from the cellar, 
The house is heated in spots only, never 
all over evenly, and health is endangered, ‘fi 


It Will Pay You 


To heat your house properly —pay you in — 
dollars, from fuel economy; in coinfort, — 
from properly distributed heat; in health, 
from a house evenly heated and free from _ 
disease germs. Steam, vapor or hot water 9 
give the desired results, when the right — 
kind of boiler is used to generate the heat. — 


MONITOR 
COIL BOILERS 


Produce heat quickly and distribute it per-_ 
fectly, are absolutely safe, convenient and 
durable, preserve cleanliness and save © 
fuel. Our booklet tells the whole story 9 | 
and presents proof of our claims. Write — 

for a copy —free—and be convinced. om 
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Monitor Boilers burn — 
hard or soft coal, 
gas or oil. 


STALL’S BOOKS | 


SELF AND SEX SERIES 


Subjects that should be understood by every per- — 
im] son and information properly given which should 
i] not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. Com- 

i] amended by highest medical authorities. | 


4 BOOKS TO MEN 
By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man 
Ought to Know. 
Whata Young Husband | 
Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 q 
Ought to Know, | 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN | 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 
and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D, 
What a Young Girl 

Ought to Know 
What a Young Woman 
Ought to Know 
What a Young Wife 
i Ought to Know. 
Whata Womanof45 | 
Ought to Know. | 


2 $1 per copy, post free. Table of contents free. ' 
In Other Languages. These books are being 
f] translated into seven languages in Asia and several 
| in Europe. Vow veady- In Swedish, Young Boy, ff 
| Young Husband, Young Girl, Young Wife; price | 


| Spanish, Italian. 
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genuine Eagle Brand, 
send coupon to us 
cay with a cents ea ae 
yi supply you direct. 
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makes the leather soft and 
off on hands or garments. 


Eagle Brand ~ 


Shoe Cream — 


is a pure oil dressing with a delicate odor. 
Contains no acid or turpentine. The shine 
comes quick, and rain can’t spoil it, A 
smaller size for 10 cents—enough for 20 
shines —sent, if preferred. Both come 
in handy glass jar. 

Ladies, ask your shoe man for 
“Nova’’—the great cleaner for 
canvas shoes—in white or 16 
other shades to match any 
shoe or dress. 

American 
Shoe Polish Co. 
222 North Franklin St. 
Chicago 
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n army corps having been see ae 
ted in the intermittent warfare wit 
abs of the Yemen, the military and 
_jolice authorities throughout the Empire 

seeive instructions to furnish within a 
pecified time a fresh draft of recruits. So 
tices are sent out from the various 
arrison towns to the young and hardy 
easants of the surrounding countryside, 
rdering them to present themselves at 
he barracks within three days for military 


ervice. 
One of these dreaded notices comes, in 
~ ue course, to the humble mountain home 
_{ Mohammed Zeytoun. Mohammed has 
_ wife and children to support, and it is 
_niy by laboring in the fields from dawn to 
ark that he can keep the wolf from the 
‘oor. So, thinking that the matter will 
low over in time, he takes refuge with 
_+jends in some fastness of the mountains. 
‘hree days having passed without his 
 ppearance, a detachment of police pull 
‘p their horses one morning before his 
welling. Mohammed not being at home 
ne police officer leaves a message that he 
| to report at the barracks within forty- 
ight hours, and rides off with his men, 
: Neng with them Mohammed’s camel] and 
is donkey and his cow. 
Forty-eight hours pass by, and no 
-fohammed. Again the police visit his 
ouse and again they leave a message, and 
vis time, before departing, they rifle the 
ouse from end to end, destroying what 
iey cannot carry, and, not content with 
ais, they set fire to his grain fields and 
at down his fig and olive trees. Yet 
\aother forty-eight hours rolls by, and still 
0 Mohammed. For the third time the 
lice make their domiciliary visit. This 
me the house is burned and Mohammed’s 
nildren are bastinadoed, and his wife is 
ft tied to a tree with a curt message 
inned over her head—suggesting that 
-fohammed report himself for military 
wyice within twenty-four hours unless 
wishes still worse to befall his family. 


ee 


id 

_\oecking up in weak imitation of the 
_ ligger men and announcing in trite, stereo- 
_ ped words: 


Le A Fu LIne oF FINE FOOTWEAR 


| looked for a weak line and found one— 
‘every store. It was in children’s shoes. 
regular stores treated these as a side 
le only, and the newcomer saw hischance. 
. if concentrated his capital and his adver- 
sements upon children’s shoes, and was 
ius able to show a line which easily led 
te other dealers in variety of style, size 
_adprice. He argued that, if he could be- 
_ pme established as the ‘‘ Children’s Shoe- 
ter,’ he could easily, when his capital 
nitted, also secure the mother’s trade. 
nd the great shoe department store he is 
wW running proves that his opening move 
aS as wise as it was original. 
Tt takes such a trifling amount of the 
‘aven of originality to attract the atten- 
on of the public to a small retailer—pro- 
iding it is original—that it seems remark- 
ble that so very many hardware stores 
iould select a roll of chicken wire as the 
doorway attraction. 
The efficacy of a persistent small adver- 
sement, if it shows individuality, is strik- 
igly demonstrated in a third-rate Eastern 
ty. It reads: 


Let ME OFF AT Burke's! 

I'm Arter Dry-Goops BARGAINS 

| 

| ALL East-Enp Cars Pass THE Door 


For six years that ad has regularly 
Ppeared in the city daily—at first occu- 
(ne one-inch space, now frequently dis- 
d on a quarter-page. Mr. Burke’s 
“Ore is one mile from the business centre, 
ut he has built up a trade which draws an 
_ verage of over a hundred people, daily, 
‘om the larger stores on the main avenue. 
if course, there was something to back 
: P that advertisement; it was a specialty 
1 odd lots, mill-ends, bankrupt stocks 
d slightly damaged goods. But Mr. 
urke says, emphatically, that it was his 
changed advertisement which so di- 
ted trade his way as to have compelled 
Increase in the size of his original store 
urty by sixty—to a store of two floors 
ich ninety by a hundred and thirty feet. 
(Let me off at Burke’s” has long since 
®come a catch phrase, and is claimed to 
the origin of “ Let me off at Buffalo.” 
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So the next day Mohammed usually 
presents himself at the barracks in the 
city, receives without a murmur the ex- 
jae flogging, and is packed with several 

undred of his fellows into a transport 
having suitable accommodation for about 
a quarter the number, and is shipped to 
Arabia to uphold by foree of arms the 
prestige of the mighty Padishah. As less 
than twenty per cent. of the Turkish 
soldiers sent to Arabia return it will be 
seen that Mohammed’s chances for seeing 
his family again are not bright. 

Despite the spies with which he has 
flooded the land and the police agents that 
infest his palace, the Sultan—whom his 
people call The Shadow of God—lives in 
daily fear of his life. He is a deadly shot 
with a revolver, and more than one of his 
spies and servants, happening upon him un- 
awares, has fallen victim to his unerring aim. 
On the rare occasions when he shows him- 
self to his people he wearsthe same shabby 
greatcoat, lined from collar to hem with 
bullet-proof mail. He never sleeps in the 
same bed twice in succession, and never par- 
takes of food or drink unless it has first been 
tasted by the chief steward of his household. 

But the day will come when a new Sultan 
will ascend the throne of Osman. There 
will come a new step on the floor and a new 
face at the door,and the name and the 
fame of him will spread like Eastern magic 
over all the land. He can, should he so 
choose, make himself one of the mightiest, 
rulers in-all the world—he ean bring order 
out of chaos; he can change lawlessness for 
law; he can make the life and liberty and 
property of his Christian subjects as safe in 
Turkey as they would be in England; he 
can develop the untold resources of a vast 
Empire, encourage education and industry 
and honesty, and root out the corruption and 
cruelty which threaten to destroy the nation. 

But if that day ever comes the first 
document to which that Sultan puts his 
hand and seal should be a firman abolishing 
the curse of Turkey—the Secret Police. 


LITTLE IDEAS: BIG PROFITS 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


The proprieter of one of the finest art 
stores in a middle West State started nine 
years ago with a capital of one hundred 
dollars. 

In reply to an opportune question as 
to his success he picked up a daily paper, 
hastily scanned one page and, placing his 
finger upon a small ad, said: 

“That is the thing which has done more 
than anything else to build me up.”’ 

It was simply a one-inch card reading: 


ERDMAN’S PICTURE-FRAME SHOP 
347 MAIN STREET 


“T wrote that little ad,” he continued, 
“the first month I was in business, although 
the address was different. I was on a side 
street then; I paid seventy-five cents for 
one insertion a week during the first six 
months. Then I got it in daily, and since 
then it has never missed an issue. Some- 
times I take a half or quarter page to give 
a list of specialties, but that little card is 
never interfered with, and never will be 
while I’m in business. I believe there is 
not a man or woman in this city who reads 
a paper that does not instantly associate 
‘Picture Frames’ with ‘Erdman,’ and vice 
versa, and that’s the great object of ad- 
vertising.”’ 

There is nothing novel about that adver- 
tisement. The individuality consists, en- 
tirely, in the persistency of its unvarying 
appearance for nearly a decade. So con- 
vinced is Mr. Erdman of the value of its 
familiar appearance that he insists upon 
the use of the same type in all papers, 
securing electrotypes for the purpose. 
Certainly a man who studies so closely 
into a little matter is of no common type. 
His personality influences every other de- 
tail of his business, 

The famous veteran, P. T. Barnum, 
always asserted and demonstrated that his 
success resulted from getting the public to 
talk about him. The public rarely talks 
about a man’s personality until after his 
death. His aggressive qualities, his pecu- 
liarities, his oddities or his originalities 
are seized upon and discussed with avidity 
during his life. Supported by satisfactory 
goodsanda pleasing treatment of customers 
his unrestrained individuality may easily 
become his greatest asset. It is, and 
always has been, the greatest asset of the 
greatest men in every line of achievement. 
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smoker absolutely nothing. 


my business on the above offer. 


hundred. 


complete lines. 


. % 
medium or dark color. \, 


I guarantee these cigars to be hand- 
made, of clear, clean, straight, long 
Havana filler, with genuine Sumatra wrapper. 
Cut one open and prove this. 
Repeat orders, which practically eliminate 
selling expense, as 
Over ninety per cent. of my cigars go to men 
who have previously purchased from me. 

Almost every smoker who tries my cigars becomes a regular 


'*'T want to get more men to only make the trial. 
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him indefatigably; and leading them all 
was the best man-hunter of the State—the 
grizzled and keen-eyed sheriff who, years 
before, had taken John Collins to prison. 
Twice, close-pressed, Collins had _ seen 
him, with his broad sombrero, his black 
mustache, streaked with gray; but neither 
time had he had the chance to kill him. 

The elements, also, had conspired against 
the fleeing convict. 

For the first week the drought had 
persevered. He had traveled through a 
parched and arid land. The sun poured 
like molten lead upon his bare head; dust 
lay about him like a suffocation; it piled 
on the roads, sifted through the holes in 
his shoes, burning his feet; it caked his 
dry lips; it inflamed his eyes; he had 
suffered thirst. 

Then the long-delayed rains had come. 
The leaden vault of the sky had burst, 
letting down upon him the upper reservoirs. 
For a week he had been wet, persistently, 
all of the time; he had traveled in ooze; 
his clothes had clung cold about his limbs, 
paralyzing them; he had slept in puddles. 

And the last few days something in- 
sidious had attacked him—something that 
he felt but vaguely, that he could not name, 
but which he distrusted profoundly. 

A few days before, the rains had ceased 
and the sun had shone again. 

A heaviness was in the air; at the slight- 
est movement, sweat poured out upon 
Collins’ body; a listlessness was in his limbs, 
a listlessness that was not unpleasant, but 
which worried him; his veins, swollen as 
were the streams, as were the budding twigs, 
ran with a torpor, a peace almost, which he 
fought; at times a softness came to him, a 
vague mournfulness, which was not bitter, 
which was almost sweet, which relaxed his 
sinews, his nerves, his vigilance—his hate 
almost. It was something both subtle 
and inexplicable, something at which he 
growled, but that he could not resist ; some- 
thing that he distrusted, but could not 
conquer. 

And now it was with him as he slept, 
there in the chaparral, by the roadway. 
This it was which caused him to lie loosely 
asprawl on his back, his rifle almost beyond 
reach, his right arm across his eyes; it 
made him breathe deep; it lay about him 
like a warm, soothing bath. 

On the last day of the rain, by a cunning 
redoubled doubling, he had gained half a 
day on the leading posse, led by the sheriff. 
Since that, torpid with the new influence, 
he had been content to plod straight ahead, 
holding the gained advantage. This morn- 
ing he had decided to give up two hours of 
it to sleep. He had lain down with the 
intention of sleeping two hours, fitfully, on 
the watch, like a dog, as was his way. 

But now he was sleeping profoundly, on 
his back, his arm across his eyes, his rifle 
carelessly rolled ten feet away. An hour 
passed; he still slept. Another, and he 
still slept. A mile behind, a group of 
horsemen came along the road slowly. 

Their eyes were bloodshot, the mud lay 
caked in the stubble of their unshaven 
faces, and they shifted uneasily in their 
deep saddles. Ahead, like a _ vidette, 
scanning the way, rode a keen-eyed man, 
with dark mustache grayly streaked, a 
sombrero upon his grizzled head. He 
bent low along the flank of his horse, 
stopped the animal, bent lower, looking 
into the drying mud of the road, then 
spoke a few muttered words to the men 
who now were about him. Immediately 
they tensed; weariness fled them. And 
John Collins, in the brush a mile ahead, 
became fitful in his sleep. 

The horses raised their heads to the 
reins and began to trot. The riders, rising 
in the saddle, looked ahead, their rifles in 
their right hands ready for use. An animal 
stumbled in the rear; the rider cursed, and 
the sheriff silenced him with a potent look. 
They were within half a mile of the sleeper 
now; he awoke suddenly. 

He awoke, listened, then crept through 
the brush to the summit of a little knoll 
and looked. 

He saw them—the sheriff and his posse 
—coming down the road. He looked 
toward the east, up the valley; from this 
direction another group of horsemen was 
approaching. The two posses were draw- 
ing an angle of which he was the apex. 
And three miles away to the south lay the 
mountains, black with pines, impenetrable 
to search; he had slept at their very feet 
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while the hunters came upon him. He 
cursed—but even as he cursed a subtle 
indifference, a carelessness, was within him. 

A short distance ahead of the point 
where he now stood, between it and the 
posse coming slowly down the valley, a 
fainter road crossed toward the hills he 
sought. At a bend, in a little hollow 
shaded by a liveoak, a mossy watering- 
trough dripped, and toward the trough a 
boy was riding at a walk, on a young horse, 
bareback. Bending low, Collins glided 
through the brush down the hillside, and 
gained a patch of woods that, paralleling 
the main road along which the two posses 


were converging, extended to the trough. 
He stepped out of the fringe of willows) 


just as the boy brought his horse to a stop 
beneath the liveoak. Men’s voices came 
to him from the junction of the roads, one 
hundred yards away; the posse from up 
the valley was passing it. 

The boy, startled, threw his eyes toward 
the crackling twigs and looked into the 
muzzle of the rifle. ‘‘Get off that horse!”’ 
Collins said, and took a step toward the 
trough. 

The boy slid to the ground along the 
horse’s gleaming flank; the man, watching 
him narrowly, his rifle at the hip, lowered 
his head and drank. = 

A shout came from the road. The two 
posses had met. Voices mingled in surprise; 
then in loud discussion. 


Collins took a step backward into the) 


willows. 

‘“Where’s water in them hills?’’ he asked 
the boy, jerking his thumb toward the 
mountains across the valley to the south. 

The boy pointed to a rounded summit, 
crowned with black pines, across the valley 
to the south. ‘ 

Collins raised his rifle, clubbed. He 
knew that he must kill the boy; all through 
his flight this had been his rigid line of 
conduct: to kill those from whom he 
obtained information. 

But now, at this moment of peril, with 
the voices of the posses floating clear to 
him on the quiet air, the feeling that had 
been with him since the cessation of the 


rain enwrapped him subtly —an indifference ' 


it was, a weariness, a laziness—he didn’t 
know what it was; but it made him say: 

“Tf I don’t kill you will you keep still?” 

The boy nodded mutely. 

A grimace suddenly distended the fugi- 
tive’s cracked face, a strange grimace, like 
the decrepit contortion of what might once 
have been a smile; and his eyes lit up, lit 
up with something that might have been 
the shadow of a softness. ‘‘ Cross your 
heart and die?” he asked. 

The boy crossed his heart, his staring 
face very serious. 

Collins leaped upon the horse and was off. 

He did not ride toward the mountain to 
which the boy had pointed. He turned 
his back to it, made for the main road 
down which had come the second posse, 
swung into it, and went up the valley, at 
right angles to the course that would take 
him to his goal. As he turned into the 
main road a yell had sounded. Another 


rose now; a rifle cracked. He had been . 


seen by some one in the posse.» He rounded 
a sharp double-turn beneath the branches 
of a sycamore which scraped him as he 
passed, and a long ribbon of road stretched 
level before him. The horse was young 
and fresh; Collins bent forward, his face 
almost between its ears, and to his mutter 
it leaped in great bounds. Behind, the yells 
ceased; they were superseded by a drum- 
ming of hoofs, steady, constant, like a buzz- 
ing; at times bullets cried wild overhead. 
The planking of a bridge reverberated hol- 
low beneath him; he rounded another turn. 
This time, when he had gone three hundred 
yards beyond it, he brought his horse up in 
three short cow-pony jumps, wheeled it 
around at a stand, raised his rifle and 
waited for the first man to make the turn. 

It was as he had expected. The first 
horseman was the sheriff, riding strongly 
but calmly, the rim of his sombrero blowing 
back, his face very grim. Collins held the 
bead of his rifle against him longer than 
was necessary (all through his flight he had 
fired from all angles, in all positions, with 
absolute accuracy); he chuckled as he 
pulled the trigger; then, without waiting 
to look, whirled his horse under him and 
shot forward again. 

After a while, looking beneath his arm- 
pit, he saw vaguely a man riding after him, 
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a man with a sombrero. He turned and 
looked fair. It was the sheriff, riding 
strongly but calmly, his sombrero rim flap- 
ping, his face very grim. He had missed 
the sheriff ! 

It was the first time since he had the rifle 
that he had missed. Heretofore the gun 
had leaped to his hip, to his shoulder, by 
reflex, and had blazed death always. It had 
been impossible to miss; in his eyes the 
game had loomed up like a mountain. And 
now he had missed. A fear came upon 
him: a fear as of the supernatural; club- 
bing his horse with the butt of the faithless 
weapon, he urged it forward at greater 


_ speed; it was beginning to pant now. 


The road was rising with the floor of the 
valley. Ahead on either side lay half- 
plowed fields; he saw men bent over their 
plows behind four-horse teams. One of the 
teams stopped abruptly; the plowman ran 
to his horses, fumbled at the traces. An- 
other man, to the left, was doing the same 


_thing. And then, from each arrested plow 


with its drooping-headed animals, a horse 
detached itself, traces dragging loose be- 
hind, the plowman on its back, and loped 
with lumbering steps toward the road. 
And Collins caught a glint of shotgun bar- 
rels. A shout came from behind; Collins 


turned his head; three more ponderous 


beasts, mounted by farmers lustful for the 
hunt, were coming across the fields, traces 
flying behind, spurning with their broad 
hoofs shining clods. Again he struck his 
horse with the butt of his rifle—and the 
breath began to whistle in its throat. A 
bullet snarled by, close to his head; from 
the upper window of a farmhouse a shot- 
gun bellowed. He passed a schoolhouse; 
he saw the children, released for recess, 
swarm out of the doors like bees; he 
glimpsed their white faces; their shrill cries 
came to him in one brief note as he swept 
by, and then he swerved to the left into a 
road that went through a pasture and then 
on toward the mouth of a cafion. 

It led away from the hill he had for goal. 
He went on half a mile, left his horse in the 
brush, -went on afoot another half-mile, 
leaving a fairly visible but diminishing 
trail, then, crawling through the under- 
brush, doubled back along the walls of the 
eafion, toward the south. 

Crawling, springing from stone to stone, 

always in the brush, covering his rare 
tracks carefully, he climbed diagonally up 
‘across the face of the hills for several hours, 
and the afternoon sun struck him in a 
warm wave as at last he came out upon a 
round plateau, crowned with a circle of 
black pines; running to the centre, he 
thrust his face into cool tufts of water- 
cress and drank long, in great gurgling 
gulps, like a horse. The boy had told him 
‘right. 
1 When he had-quenched his thirst to some 
degree he stood up and listened, intent. 
A quiet was about him, a great, golden 
quiet. A little bird went by his head witha 
squeak and a whir, and the silence came 
flowing back in long ripples, like a sea. It 
was the silence of altitudes, vibrant, super- 
sensitive, through which a sound passed 
aquiver like a pain; along its crystal a 
whisper, a mutter, the crackling of a twig 
would come for a mile. Collins listened: 
there was no crackling of twig, no shout, 
no ery, not a breath, not a sigh. 

He walked to the edge of the plateau 
and looked down the slopes to the valley 
beneath. Along the ribbon of road, small 
like mice, and gliding without rise and fall 
as upon wheels, he saw specks of horses 
mounted by dots of men; they were going 


' up and down the road in sudden, swift 


flights, as if bewildered. He had outwitted 
them. 

He returned, dragging his rifle, a little 
aimlessly, to the centre of the plateau. He 
knew what he should do—plunge on into 
the depths of the mountains rising and 
falling ahead to the south, dark with pines. 
But a laziness possessed him, almost an in- 
difference —the strange influence that had 
been with him since the ceasing of the rain. 
It had left him in the excitement of the 
chase; now it was with him again, a vague 
weariness, an indolence. He looked about 
him. The plateau, ringed with a circle of 
pines, fell off toward the centre in a gentle 
depression. In the depression was the 
spring, bubbling up silvery among the 
cress. The little stream wound lazily for 
a few feet, then tumbled abruptly over a 
mossy log in miniature cataract. About it 
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was lush and high, and in the 
s peeped—pink flowers, like 
and blue ones, like eyes. The 
very thick and very soft. He 


en immediately, sudden as a blow, 
e to him the realization that he 
de. He was out in the open. 
been out for three weeks; three 
before he had passed forever outside 
ison’s gray walls. During that 
had traveled, he had fought; he 
pt in the rain, he had slept under the 
rs the sun had poured upon him, the 
sdiad slashed him; not once had he 
underaroof. And now, for the first 
“eae realized that he was outside. 
srealized the golden stream of sun- 
atlanting to him across the hills, the 
‘of fresh earth, of lush grass; he 
ved deep and felt within his lungs the 
relear air of out-of-doors; he saw the 
ove him. 
+ as blue, the sky: a fresh, tender blue. 
light at its highest point, overhead, 
ttle white cloud. He let himself 
k, and lay there, eyes up. The little 
sloud receded, receded, seemed about 
ndraw within a secret door, up there 
sblue dome. He shut his eyes; when 
. pened them the little cloud was 
iin its place. 
-ee buzzed by—an hour passed. A 
spider weaved a fragile net from one 
grass to another. 


thing up, his hand on his rifle. At 
e «ge of the meadow a colt stood regard- 
, obliquely, half-scared, its long, 
relegs far apart. ‘‘Phoo!”’ said 
With a defiant flip of hind-heels 
anished down the slope. 

ims remained thus, seated, rifle in 
‘a moment. His movement at the 
ich of the colt had been slow; nowa 
was in him—in his limbs, in his 
a heavy languor, rather pleasant. 
y down again and gazed up at the 
vhite cloud. It retreated within the 
sof the heavens. He shut his eyes. 
ang forth again, playfully. 

|, meanwhile, a posse was laboriously 
g toward the rounded hill crowned 
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jish Brigade—now scarcely more than 
rebattalions of two companies each— 
itvery soldier there could receive the 
net of absolution by making a sincere 
= { contrition and resolving, on first 
yp(tunity, to confess. 

Htold them that they were going to be 
ntito battle; he urged them to do their 
it} reminded them of the high and 
crl nature of their. trust as soldiers of 
le epublic, and ended by warning them 
athe Catholic Church refuses Christian 
iri to him who deserts his flag. 
hips deep, battle-filled silence the priest 
is' his hands; three regiments sank to 
eo? single man, and the Special 
‘esmger and her prisoner knelt with them. 
“ominus noster Jesus Christus vos ab- 
lv, et ego, auctoritate ipsius, vos absolvo 
) oni vinculo ——”’ 

T thunder of the guns drowned the 

’’s voice for a moment, then it sounded 
sa), firm and clear: 
bsolvo vos a peccatis 4 

T2roar of battle blotted out the words; 
elagain they rang out: 

Bh nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus 
i Amen.” 
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y Forward shouted their 
's. Men were falling everywhere; a 
horse kicked a whole file into confu- 
Suddenly a shell fell in their midst, 
iter, another, tearing fiery right of way. 
te Special Messenger, on her knees in 
e; ee up and around as a priest 
e her. 
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Id,” he said, ‘‘what are you doing 
And then his worn gaze fell on the 
man who lay in the grass staring sky- 
ugh his broken eyeglasses with 


ier eyes. 
al Messenger, white to the 
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‘with pines. It filed up slowly, in long 
zigzags. At its head was the sheriff, pa- 
tient and grim; he was guided by the boy 
whom Collins had met at the watering- 
trough. 


The posse debouched upon the plateau, | 
and quietly, following the gestured com- | 
mands of the sheriff, the men scattered ina | 


circle behind the pines crowning it. 

One of the men stepped upon a dry twig, 
and Collins sat up to the crackle. He saw 
the man dodging behind a tree, and at the 
same time, another; then arms passing or 
faces peering from behind other trees. He 
grasped his rifle and half stood up. 

He remained thus, on his knee, a mo- 
ment; he seemed listening intently, lis- 
tening not to what might come from the 
outside, but to some subtle, inner com- 
mand. And a great wave of lassitude, of 
the inexplicable lassitude that for several 
days had lurked about him, now whelmed 
him in a long, heavy and enveloping caress. 

“Oh, hell!’’ he said—and he lay down 
again on his back, in the lush grass, and 
gazed up at the little white cloud far up in 
the blue sky, the fresh, tender.blue sky. 

And to the sheriff’s raised and ordering 
hand the man-hunters began to shoot. 
They shot from a circle at the stretched 
figure in the centre which, flat in the high 
grass, was a difficult mark. It took a 
long time. Bullets cut the flowers about 
him, spattered upon rocks, screeched over 
him; one, after a while, pierced his left 
arm, which lay across his chest. He 
rose to the sting, half-angrily, and made 

{a movement toward his rifle; then, ‘‘ Oh, 
hell,” he said again, with heavy indiffer- 
ence. : 

It was almost sundown when the wily 
old sheriff, taught by many lessons the 
futility of haste, ordered a concentric ad- 
vance. The men rushed forward; they 
‘met face to face above a lifeless body. 

The sheriff touched it lightly with the 
tip of his boot. ‘‘ Well,” he said, and his 
low voice in the still air had an unexpected, 
booming finality — “ Well, he wasa bad one.”’ 

But John Collins, with glazed eyes, was 
staring up at the cloud. 


(THE END) 

the amen, and the bullet struck him— 
here! He had no chance for con- 
‘fession. But you said a? 

Her voice failed. 

The priest looked at her; she took the 
dead man’s right hand in hers. 

“He was a brave man, Father. . . . 
And you said—you said—about those who 
fell fighting for—their own land—absolu- 
tion—Christian burial ——”’ 

She choked, set her teeth in her under- 
‘lip and looked.down at the dead. The 
priest knelt, too. 

““Ts—is all well with him?” she whis- 
pered. 

‘Surely, child t 

‘‘But—his was the—oither flag.”’ 

There was a silence. 

“Father?” 

“T know—I know. The banner 
‘of Christ is broader. You say he 
was kneeling here beside you?”’ 

‘“Here—so close that I touched him. 
. . . And then you said that 
Christian burial—absolution 

““He was a spy?” 

““What am I, Father?”’ 

“‘Absolved, child—like this poor boy, 
here at your feet. What is that 
locket in your hand?” 

‘* His picture. I found it in his 
house when the cavalry were setting fire to 
ita sey sOnwL ani tired oft, jt. all— 
deathly, deathly sick! - Je) eLookwat 
him lying here! Father, Father, is there 
no end to death?” 

The priest rose wearily; through the 
back-drifting smoke the long battle-line of 
the Excelsiors wavered like phantoms in the 
mist. Six flags flapped ghostlike above 
them, behind them men writhed in the 
trampled, bloody grass; before them the 
sheeted volleys rushed outward into dark 
obscurity, where the dull battle-lightning 
played. 

A maimed, scorched, blackened thing in 
the grass near by was calling on Christ; the 
priest went to him, turning oncé on his way 
to look back where the Special Messenger 
knelt beside a dead man who lay smiling at 
nothing through his shattered eyeglasses. 
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food has disagreed with us, the cause was 
not in the amount of that food taken, or 
in its over or under ripeness, but from 
its having been contaminated by some 
definite germ, through careless exposure or 
filthy handling. Perfectly pure and germ- 
free food very seldom “‘ disagrees.”’ 

Here then is our ideal, our flag which we 
have nailed to the mast: a clean milk, a 
pure milk, a germ-free milk, wholesome, 
nutritious, life-giving, one of the best and 
safest of all possible foods for infancy and 
childhood. What is the obstacle which 
now stands in the way of its realization? 
Chiefly a commercial one, the question of 
expense. As has been seen, there is no 
mystery or trick about its production. 
Merely strict ‘‘New England” or, better, 
‘surgical’? cleanliness and _ spotlessness, 
such as we insist upon on our tables, in our 
living-rooms and in our kitchens (more or 
less), and this appeals to us as both reason- 
able and sensible, as well as sanitary. 


When the Rich Buy Lactated Sewage 


But it costs a little more in time and 
labor. And until the American public is 
willing to pay this additional two to four 
cents per quart it will continue to get cheap 
and dirty milk. A cynical colleague of 
mine once remarked that the public gets 
just as good milk as it deserves, in the 
sense of being willing to pay for it. While 
these model certified dairies are now in 
existence all over the land, and their value 
as an object-lesson is exceedingly great, 
and even those who do not patronize them 
are insisting upon their dairymen making 
at least a pretense of following their 
methods, they do not yet furnish more than 
five per cent. and certainly not more than 
ten per cent. of the total amount of milk 
now produced. 

What is the reason? Chiefly and obvi- 
ously, false notions of economy. Until any 
one has had practical experience as a milk 
enthusiast or sanitary officer, it is almost 
incredible the fuss which the average 
householder—even in perfectly comfortable 
cireumstances—will make over an addi- 
tional cent or two cents in the price of 
milk. I have known families in good, yes, 
wealthy, circumstances, who would pur- 
chase the munificent amount of two pints 
of certified milk per day at ten cents a 
quart for the baby of the family; while 
for the remainder of the children and the 
household these economists would buy a 
gallon of lactated sewage at six cents a 
quart. 

Economy, here as elsewhere, in the price 
of food is one of the most dangerous of 
the petty vices. You can generally depend 
upon it, when you are paying an unusually 
low price for a given article of diet outside 
of certain seasonal variations, that you are 
getting a dirty or inferior quality. 

There is little need to point out how far 
ordinary dairy, and even private, methods 
of handling milk fall short of these stand- 
ards. Much of it is due to sheer ignorance 
and carelessness on the part of the dairy- 
men and indifference on the part of the 
public. A cow stable is expected to be a 
dirty, ramshackle, strong-smelling sort of 
place. The yard surrounding it is often 
innocent of drainage, and used as a place 
for the accumulation of manure all winter 
long, until it is convenient to haul it out 
upon the land in the spring. 

The trampling of the cows churns it into 
a bog of mud and excrement, while from 
their breeding-place in the piles of horse 
manure and other filth behind the barn 
and pig-pen the flies swarm forth in their 
thousands in the spring and summer, to 
serve as myriad conveyers of all kinds of 
filth to the milk. 

The only reason why these conditions 
have not produced far more serious harm 
in the past is that the development of 
germs in milk, like other putrefactive 
changes, takes time, and that where, as is 
usual on farms and in country districts, 
the milk is drunk or otherwise consumed 
within twelve to fourteen hours, and often 
within five or six, of its production, there 
has not been sufficient time for germs to 
render the milk seriously unfit for food. 
But when, as is now the case under modern 
conditions, the milk is shipped by rail 
considerable distances, so that in our large 
cities very little of it is less than twenty- 
four hours old before reaching the con- 
sumer, and a great deal of it thirty-six or 
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even forty-eight hours old, then the situa- 
tion becomes serious. This is the problem 
with which our boards of health are now 
struggling. Fortunately a majority of 
sanitary officers and of the medical pro- 
fession are now thoroughly aroused to these 
dangers and eager for their removal. The 
chief problem is to educate the community 
up to the point of demanding clean milk 
and to being willing to pay the small 
additional expense. 

Of course, the idea of ‘‘economy’’is a 
totally false one, not merely from a sani- 
tary point of view but from that of value 
received. The additional expense is not 
large, amounting, as most experts estimate 
it, to about the wages of one additional man 
to each thirty-five to fifty head of cows 
kept. Two to four cents a quart, according 
to the standards observed and the cost of 
feed in the locality, will amply cover it; 
and the consumer gets not merely pro- 
tection from disease and death, which 
would be worth ten times this sum, but 
actually more than double this amount of 
additional nutritive value. In the first 
place, where cattle are submitted to this 
rigid inspection and given this excellent 
care, it doesn’t pay to milk and handle 
““serubs,”’ 

Only cattle with good milking blood in 
them and giving a large amount and ,a 
high quality of milk can be profitably kept. 
In all certified dairies of my acquaintance, 
the additional per cent. of butter-fat con- 
tained in the milk is alone worth the 
additional cost. 

More important and vital yet, these 
myriads of swarming germs have not been 
idle, nor sitting about with their mouths 
shut, while they have been multiplying in 
that milk. They have been living on it 
meanwhile, and while the milk to the naked 
eye and to crude chemical tests is still a 
mixture of water, casein, albumin, fat and 
sugar, as a matter of fact a considerable 
percentage of the casein and other nutritive 
elements have been attacked and broken 
down by the activity of these germs into 
substances which are not only not nutri- 
tious, but actually poisonous to the organ- 


‘ism. So that, just from the point of view 


of food-value, milk which is swarming with 
bacteria is from ten per cent. to thirty 
per cent. less valuable than it was in its 
original condition. 


Robbing the Milk of its Nourishment 


If each consumer will first question his 
dairyman about the methods used, or, 
better ‘yet, go without previous warning 
and inspect the barns where his milk is 
produced, and then and there offer him an 
additional two cents a quart for really 
clean milk, or patronize the dealer in his 
neighborhood whom he finds to be pro- 
ducing the cleanest milk, the problem will 
soon be solved. 

“But,” says some one who can no longer 
contain himself, ‘‘what about pasteuriza- 
tion and sterilization? If the trouble is 
due to germs, why not simply kill them at 
once by boiling, and thus get rid at one 
stroke of all the injurious consequences and 
dangers of dirty handling?”’ The answer 
to this is that pasteurization is at best a 
choice between evils, a broken reed, which 
is certain sooner or later to pierce the hand 
that leans upon it. In the first place, it 
will not clean dirty milk, any more than 
running it through a straining cloth or 
combing it with a microscopic fine-tooth 
comb would. All it does is to kill the 
germs, leaving their already poisonous 
products practically unaltered. In the 
second place, its universal application 
would be a cloak for the continuation of 
all kinds of careless, filthy and unsanitary 
methods of production and handling of 
milk. Every careless farmhand, every 
greedy farmer, every unscrupulous dairy- 
man would feel that he had been given a 
free hand to neglect any precaution which 
was irksome to him, because the milk was 
going to be pasteurized or sterilized any- 
how, and this would serve as a kind of a 
writ of indulgence and pardon for all the 
crimes committed against it. Health 
experts and practical milk controllers and 
inspectors are almost universally against 
pasteurization, except as a last resort for 
certain classes of milk for which consumers 
will only pay a low price, and which it is 
impossible to render sanitary in any other 
way. z 


Third, and most important of all, unless 
very skillfully used and carefully applied it 
spoils the taste of milk and puts it in such 
condition that children are unwilling to 
drink it. And the little rascals know what 
they areabout. To their unspoiled palates, 
“Tastes good”’ means digestible and whole- 
some, ‘‘ Doesn’t taste good”’ means indigest- 
ible and dangerous. Sterilizing milk by 
raising it to the boiling temperature always 
gives it a flat, disagreeable flavor, and 
impairs the appetite of children who have 
to live upon it. Pasteurization, which is 
simply raising it to a temperature below 
boiling, but high enough to kill most micro- 
organisms, was invented to remedy this 
defect. And this it does to a considerable 
extent. But it was found, not simply in 
private families, but also in homes and 
children’s hospitals, that, while the babies 
fed on pasteurized milk no longer developed 
the acute intestinal diseases which were so 
fatal before, they did not as a rule thrive 
and grow on it as they should, and a large 
percentage of them developed rickets or 
scurvy. So that no up-to-date children’s 
hospital or home will to-day content itself 
with pasteurized milk, if it can possibly 
arrange to secure or stand the expense of a 
reasonably clean supply of fresh, raw milk. 


Why Milk is Eaten Alive 


A little further investigation showed us 
that other changes, besides simply killing 
the germs, were produced in milk by ex- 
posing it to these high temperatures, which 
rendered it distinctly less digestible by 
children. Just what the nature of these 
changes is in detail is still under discussion. 
But the general consensus of opinion is 
that milk contains, in addition to its fat, 
proteid and sugar, a number of so-called 
enzymes, or ferments, which very markedly 
assist in its digestion in the human stomach 
and which play an important part in the 
changes which go on in the making and 
ripening of cheese. These enzymes, being 
living products, are destroyed or impaired 
by- heating, as well as several of the pro- 
teids being coagulated and rendered less 
digestible. 

In other words, milk to be perfectly 
wholesome and nutritious to a young child 
must be eaten alive! If you kill it you 
have destroyed a considerable share of its 
value. This explains why milk which has 
been kept for a considerable period before 
being used, even though perfectly sweet, is 
less and less apt to agree with children for 
every six hours after the first ten, and after 
thirty-six hours is really unfit for use by 
infants. 

The two great problems of our milk 
supply are: to keep it perfectly clean, and 
to get it to the consumer as quickly as 
possible after its production. 

There appears to be little ground for the 
belief, occasionally mooted, that our modern 
milk supply is in any way inferior to that 
of fifty years ago, on account of the extraor- 
dinary specialization of our dairy cattle 
and the possible loss of constitutional 
vigor and stamina accompanying this. 

It does make one gasp at first to realize 
that the modern Jersey or Holstein has been 
turned into a butter-making machine, a 
churn on legs, capable of turning out more 
than its own weight of butter per annum, 
or its own weight of milk every month! It 
doesn’t seem as if such a creature could 
have any room left for a heart or stomach, 
or any energy for such a thing as a con- 
stitution; though, as a matter of fact, these 
pure-bred cream producers, while unsuit- 
able for beef purposes, are both healthy and 
long-lived. Nor is there any higher per- 
centage of tuberculosis among them than 
among ‘“‘scrub”’ cattle, which are stabled as 
large a proportion of the time. 

It is now recognized that the better- 

balanced milks of non-dairying breeds, 
like the Durham, Ayrshire and Hereford, 
are more healthful, all-around foods for 
young children than the milk of the 
pure-bred Jersey, with its enormous per- 
centage of fat and its exceedingly blue 
skim-milk. 
' But, apart from this, modern milk is far 
richer and fully as wholesome in every 
way as that of any age which has pre- 
ceded it. An avalanche of public opinion 
in favor of pure, clean milk has started to 
move already, and woe betide those who 
ae greed, filth or carelessness get in its 
track! 
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“Some High Lights 
on the Big 
Show Out West 


: ISH consommé?” 
The dining-car waiter leaned over the chair of the 


Pudgy Man and inquired in a far-away voice. 

“What's that?” flared the Pudgy Man. 

“Wish consommé?’’ 
4 No; Iain’t a Wisconsin man, and I never was in Wisconsin 
in my life, and it’s none of your business anyhow.” 
‘The Pudgy Man was fierce about it. 
_ “George—George,” exclaimed the Lady in Green, “he 
means soup.” 

“Well,” shouted the Pudgy Man, ‘‘why don’t he say it in 
plain, ordinary English then, so’s people can understand?” 

And then all was silence, 
save for the rattle of the 
train over the rails and the 
hoarse cries of the waiters in 
the kitchen as they ordered 
what they thought the peo- 
ple in the car thought they 
wanted, based primarily, of 
course, on what the waiters 
knew they could get. 

You see we were on our 
way to the Yellowstone, car 
after car full of tourists, 
tourines and tourettes—thus 
classified by the Pullman 
Man, and meaning men, y 
women and children—and ' 
falling easily into the further 
analysis of those who had 
been there and those who 
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But, as we were approaching Gardiner —we were nine hours 
late then—one of the most persistent of those who had been 
there before was quizzing the conductor about the Park. 
He had been telling us that out there, right in the Park, they 
had geysers—yes, sir—geysers that spouted water up in the air. 

““What for?’’ asked the Man from Sweden. 

““Why,” replied the Man Who Had Been There, “ convul- 
sion of Nature, you know. Something happens below and 
something else happens on top, and pretty soon up she comes. 
Yes, sir; comes right up a-whooping.” 

“But why?” asked the Man from Sweden. 

“Convulsion of Nature, I just told you,” replied the Man 
Who Had Been There. 
“Seems hard to make a 
foreigner understand any- 
thing.” 

The Man from Sweden 
drew a long breath and pre- 
pared to go into orderly ac- 
tion. ‘‘ Very well,” he began 
ponderously, but just then 
the conductor came along. 

Thinking to divert the 
Swede from his evident de- 
termination to discuss the 
matter, the Man Who Had 
Been There turned pleas- 
antly to the conductor and 
asked: ‘““Any new geysers 
broke out up in the Park 
since I was there last year?”’ 

“Sure,” asserted the con- 


hadn’t. It had beena happy, ductor. “New one broke 
happytrip. To be sure, there out last night. Throws up 
ot ice.” 
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i 
| 
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| 
| 
| was a trifling delay of eight 
Geyser Bob hours at Buffalo, North 
( Dakota—ever stopped at 
_ Buffalo, North Dakota?—caused by a washout, and there 
| was but one dining-car to six Pullmans, wherefore one hun- 


The Swede was diverted. 
“Hot ice?” he repeated, 
rubbing his chin. ‘‘ Now, that is a curious phenomenon. 
I suppose it is not good for economic use?” 

“Certainly,” answered the conductor. ‘‘ They use it to put 
in hot Scotches on the cold nights.”’ 

That held everybody until we reached Gardiner and had 
piled on those six-horse coaches that the wonderful, alert, 
clean-cut drivers tool up the winding road to the Mammoth 
Hot Springs Hotel. I am quite sure 
they could drive eight or ten horses just 
as well as six. Back East a man who 
can drive four horses without piling them 
in the ditch gets paragraphs in the papers, 
or when he goes to London is cabled 
about; but out in the Yellowstone a 
driver—and President Child, of the 
Yellowstone Park Association, has two 
hundred of them —who couldn’t drive at 
least four horses with his eyes shut and 
one hand tied behind his back couldn’t 
hold a job. It is as safe as sitting ina 
parlor, riding on those coaches. 

Along the Gardiner River the driver 
pointed out the Eagle’s Nest. 

‘““What’s that?” queried a tourine. 


dred and fifty people tried to jam all at the same time into a 
dining-car that could seat thirty; and to add to the pleasure of 
the occasion the railroad had resurrected some sleeping-cars, 
_ lighted—and heated, too—by kerosene lamps, no doubt to 
_ accustom us to the methods of illumination in the primeval 
_ forest where we were going—resurrected 
| the original cars made by Mr. Pullman, 
| which proved to us that Pullman cars 
| are practically indestructible, and gavea 
_ fine sense of security in case of accident, 
| to say nothing of allowing us opportuni- 
_| ties for comparison with electric-lighted 
| trains, of which some of us had vaguely 
¢ heard. Still, the obliging porters had 
. pointed out that these cars were fitted 
_for electricity, too. The only things they 
lacked were the bulbs and the electricity 
—mere trifles—and that helped some. 
‘Then, when we were joyously eating 
_ Olives bought at the general store in 
| Buffalo—olives are very filling—and lis- 
_tening to the local banker tell us how 


much the land was worth, and watching : _¥ (S Bes “The Eagle’s Nest.” < 
some hoboes cook some soup by the side - : , eG ro ‘Looks like a bundle of sticks.” 
of the track, the water gave out; but it — - ; iS me ed “Tt is.” 


Wasn't so very dusty, and everybody ‘I thought you said it was an eagle’s 
_ Would havea chance to scrub at Mandan, nest,’ she sniffed. 
_ only a few hundred miles away. “Do Not Feed or Annoy the Geysers” lthis: ve 


“Pshaw!”’ she sniffed again; ‘‘the minister’s wife from 
home was out here last year, and she told me never to be- 
lieve a single thing those drivers tell.” 

The driver dropped the snapper of his whip gently on 
the flank of one of the leaders. 

‘Driver,’ inquired the same tourine, 
that water running up hill?” 

““No, madam.” 

“ST Gy1s, COO: ." 

“No, madam.” 

“Well, I don’t believe you. It is, too, running uphill. 
I guess I can see with my own eyes.’ 

Big mountains came into view. Four tourists put their 
heads together and discussed a proposed change in the 
ritual of the Odd Fellows. Three tourines wondered, 
loudly, if there was going to be any dust that would ruin 
their clothes. A seat full of young men thought the 
Pirates would sure win the pennant in the National 
League. 

“Humph!” said the driver. Then, making another 
effort, he said: ‘‘ That’s Bunsen Peak, named for Bunsen 
the chemist, who invented the Bunsen burner.” 

““What’s that?” inquired a tourine. ‘One of them hot 
springs?” 

And the driver gave it up. 

We swung around the circle in front of the hotel, and 
discovered that the anxiety of the railroad to get us used 
to kerosene so we wouldn’t be disappointed at the hotel 
was a bit far-fetched, for there was an orchestra playing, 
the place sparkled with electric lights, there were great 
verandas, and fine rooms, and good food. We didn’t need 
that kerosene object-lesson. 

“Formation wagon is about to leave, 
head porter. 

“Hurry up, Mother,” 


shrilly, ‘“‘ain’t 


” 


announced the 


said the Lady in the Linen Duster, 
‘“‘we want to go on this. I just love them formations. 
What are they, anyhow? Hurry, Mother!” 

Mother hurried. So did the Man from Sweden and 
some more of us, and the wagon jogged off toward the hot 
springs. 

“‘Tsn’t it grand?’ said the Lady in the Linen Duster. 
“‘T never saw anything like it.” 

‘“‘T ain’t seen anything yet,’’ complained Mother. 

“Why, Mother; just use your eyes. What’s the use of 
coming on a trip like this if you don’t use your eyes? 
Ain’t them splendid horses. See that hot spring. And the 
harness, ain’t it grand? I think I’ll dye my green dress 
thisyear. Ain’tthatjusttoogrand? Lookthere, Mother; 
see that squirrel. Ain’t it grand?—no, I mean cute. 
Just like the squirrelsat home. Lookat them horses. And 
the harness. Ineversaw anything like it. Ain’t it grand? 
Look, Mother! there’s a chipmunk. Ain’t it too cute? 
It’s just too cute for anything. And, look, Mother! 
there’s another squirrel. And ain’t them horses grand? I 
do love black horses. And that harness! My! my! it must 
cost a lot of money. Look, Mother! that’s a hot spring.”’ 


Something New and Awe-Inspiring Every Hour 
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““Where?”” asked Mother 
anxiously. 
“Why, right over there. 


Can’t yousee it? Look, Mother! 
there’s another chipmunk. 
Them hot springs is hot at all 
seasons of the year. The out- 
side don’t seem to make any 
impression on the inside. Ain’t 
it perfectly grand?”’ 

“T ain’t seen nothin’ yet but 
squirrels,’ wailed Mother. 

“Why, Mother; you just use 
your eyes.. Hurry, now, for we 
ain’t got long to stay. Look! 
that’s Jupiter Terrace, Ain’t 
it grand? It’s just grand. 
Jupiter Terrace, you know, 
naméd for—oh—for somebody 
or other that discovered it, I 
suppose. And them hot springs 
coming up all around. Per- 
fectly hot. Isn’t it, driver?” 

*“Yes’m,”’ said the driver. 

“Hot!” wailed Mother. “It 
ain’t no hotter than water in a 
wash boiler.” 

“Why, Mother; w-h-y, 
Mother; the very idea of you 
saying such a thing. It’s just 
grand. Comes right up out 
of the ground, you know. 
Mother, you reely should 
see these things. They’re 
grand. And them horses! 
And that harness! I wonder if 
I can get my hair did up here. Ain’t it perfectly grand?” 

“T want my supper,” quavered Mother. 

“Why, Mother; thinking of supper out here among these 
sublime works of Nature. Perfectly sublime, I call them. 
Grand, too. Seethatcute little spring, all blue and bubbly. 
Grand, ain’t it?” 

““What makes it blue?”’ asked Mother, with a sudden 
access of interest. 

“Why, it’s blue because it’s blue; you know, just blue. 
That’s its color. Blue. Grand, too.” 

“But what makes it blue?”’ insisted Mother. 

“Madam,” interjected one of those who had been there 
before, “‘it is blue because the waters hold in deposit cer- 
tain minerals that impart the ultramarine tinge to the 
water.” 

“T never saw no blue minerals,” protested Mother. 
“Unless it was indigo for bluin’. ’Tain’t indigo, is it?” 
she asked anxiously. 

“Tell me, driver, to what use are these springs put?” 
boomed the Man from Sweden. 


“Tt’s a Wonder They 


‘“No use,” said the driver. ‘‘ They 
are just natural curiosities.”’ 

“Great waste; great waste,’’ com- 
mented the Man from Sweden. ‘‘ Has 


no step been taken to use them?” 

“‘Wal,” said the driver, ‘‘there has 
been some talk of pipin’ them around 
the Park and heatin’ it in winter, but 
it ain’t come to nothin’ yit.”’ 

““They should not be wasted,” an- 
nounced the Man from Sweden most 
importantly. 

““Gee!” exploded the Man from 
New York, who hadn’t said a word 
since we left the hotel, ‘I should 
think they’d run a trolley line through 
here.” 

All in all, the Yellowstone National 
Park is the biggest show that eminent 
show-woman, Mother Nature, has pro- 
vided for the people of this country. 
To be sure, she puts up a very credit- 
able continuous performance at Niagara and another at the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado, but these are vast and spe- 
cialized entertainments. In the Park she has a show that 
ranges all the way from fire to snow, with cafions, lakes, for- 
ests, geysers, mountains and everything else that appears 
on any of her bills elsewhere. If you are bored of geysers 
you can turn to hot springs. If you are tired of hot springs 
you can gaze at mountains. If mountains weary you you 
have lakes, rivers, cascades, a cafion that is a bijou repro- 
duction of the Grand, wild animals by the hundred, 
untouched forests, all sorts of fantastic evidences of decay- 
ing volcanic action, all sorts of geological freaks, and with 
it all good hotels, smooth roads, superb vehicles and asmuch 
comfort as you will find in driving through a, city park. 

Congress set aside this marvelous region “ for the benefit 
and enjoyment of the people,’’ and the men who run the 
conveniences in the Park have so ably supplemented 
Mother Nature that there is no show to compare with it. 
The Government built and maintains the roads. United 
States soldiers patrol the Park and preserve order. It isa 
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tripartite combination 
Nature, the United Sta 
and the Yellowstone Pa 
Association, and the partn 
ship works out exceedin: 
well. 

Just as with every other 
sort of show, the show folks 
in the Park have a language 
of their own to describe them 
selves, and this is the vocab- 
ulary: Heavers, Sav-| 
ages, Swatties,) 
Dudes, Sagebrushers, 
Freighters. 4 

A Heaver is a young | 
woman waitress at a 
hotel or lunch station, 
a Savage i isa driver, a 
Swattie is a soldier, a 
Dude is any person a | 
travels through the Park 
in a 3tage or other hired con- | 
veyance, a Sagebrusher is a 
person who takes in his own 
camping outfit, and a 
Freighter is a driver who 
drives a freight wagon, as dis- 
tinguished from a stage driver, | 

Naturally, the heavers come 
first on the list. Most of 
them are professional wait- 
resses, who go South in the 
winter to work in the big) 
hotels in Florida, California 

and the tropics, and come to 
the Park in the summer. They are a subject of great 
concern to the savages and the swatties, for there is no 
other female companionship in the Park for these several 
hundred men. 

“Now, say,” said a savage to a forlorn freighter, “if you 
take my advice you will keep away from them heayers. | 
Them heavers will sting folks like us every time. Them 
heavers is fly. They travel all over the country, and they | 
ain’t got nothin’ easier to do than to sting people like us. 
We are children with them heavers. Keep away, is my | 
advice; an’ I know what I’m talkin’ about, havin’ druv up 
here for seven years. Them heavers will sting you, I say.” 

“Treckon you ’reright,” commented the forlorn freighter. 
“One stung me good and plenty. You know that blo 
that heaves at the second table. Well, she come honeyi 
up to me an’ allows she hears I had a good saddle hos 
Tells me she is plumb dotty ’bout ridin’, but ain’t had no 
chance since her father’s bank failed back East, an’ she. 
was compelled to leave her an-cees-trul estates—them is 
the words she used—an’ go out into the crool world, Would 
I mind lettin’ her ride my hoss a spell? 

“Wal, I’m pertick’ler ‘bout that there hoss, but she 
come honeyin’ ‘round, an’ I ups and lets her take him. | 
I let that there blond heaver take my hoss, I did.” 

The forlorn freighter relapsed into_gloomy silence. 4 

“Did she sting you?” asked the savage. ~ k 

“Sting me? She stung me proper. She rid that there 
hoss four times between here an’ Norris Basin an’ left hae 
turned loose in the woods, plumb lame, an’ it took me two | 
days to find him. An’ when I ast her ’bout it she ups an 
tosses her head an’ says to me that the hoss wa’n’t no goot 
nohow—not like them that she used to have on her an- 
cees-trul estates; an’ I’ll be durned if she’d go to tl 
swatties’ dance with me, but went with one of them blam 
Monida savages.” 

** Driver,”’ interrupted the Man from Sweden, who ts 
along at this time, ‘“‘I understand there are bears in this, 
Park. Is that true?” - 

SY CS asi ta 

“Are they dangerous?” 

““No, sir; you couldn’t call ’em dangerous. They is 
mostly tame bears. Curious, too, how tame they are. 
Down at Norris the boys has nailed a piece of looki 
glass on a tree out by the dump where the bears co 
to slick up with, you know. Other day I was out t 
watchin’ the bears, an’ I see a little black bear climb | 
that tree and look at himself in the glass. Then he ki 
of brushed his hair on the top of his head a bit and clun 
down an’ begins eatin’ agin. He had seen white fol 
fixin’ up before dinner, you know, an’ thought he woul 
too. 

“But, speakin’ about the bears bein’ dangerous, t 
ain’t dangerous unless they think you’ve got some s 
in your clothes. Feller came out here a spell ago th 
had some sweet chocolate in his pocket. Bear smelled 
it and come amblin’ up. The feller run. Then the 
run, too. Fellerclumbatree. Bear after him. Soon’st 
feller got so high he couldn’t go no further he be 
screamin’ fit to kill. He was too high to jump, for he 
in the top of the tree then. Bear clumb up, sniffed aroun 
put his paw in the feller’s pocket, took out the choco 
clumb down, and when it got on the ground made a kind 


ae 


w to the feller an’ went off to the woods. That’s what I 
would call a sort of tame bear.” 

“Had a tamer one than that out to the Cafion,”’ said 
Colonel Tinny. “This bear was a big silvertip and he got 
to coming around the drivers’ quarters. One night when 
we was out to a dance we came back and found that 
' pear in one of the beds. He had crawled right in under the 
sheets. After that he came to bed regular every night 
along after he had finished eating up on the dump, and we 
' had him fora regular companion allsummer. Pretty good 
- sort of a companion, too, only he would get kind of peevish 
if the clothes wasn’t fresh every night.” 

“ Amazing!’’ commented the Man from Sweden; ‘but, 
tell me, cannot these bears be utilized in some way? Is 
there no economic principle to which they might be 
‘applied? It seems a shame to see all these bears going to 
' waste this way.” 

“There’s been some talk of hitchin’ up a team of big 
_ grizzlies an’ usin’ them to spell the horses on the grade 
+ between the Thumb and the Lake Hotel, but it won’t work 
_ out. You see, grizzly bears are so blamed tender-mouthed 
‘ every time you put a bit on them they run away.” 
“Gee!” put in the Man from New York, who was stand- 
_ ing by; ‘‘I should think they would build a trolley road 
_ through here.”’ 
_ “Tt is amazin’ how tame them animals get,’’ said Geyser 
_ Bob, one of the yellow-coach savages. ‘‘ Now, you take 
that old antelope down at Mammoth Hot Springs. It has 
_ been around there for a year or two. Every afternoon, 
_ when the sun gets hot, it goes over to the porch of Major 
Allen, at the Army post, and gets in the hammock and 
‘| takes a nap.” 
“JT don’t believe it,’’ stormed the Lady in the Khaki 
Its 


Suit. “An antelope couldn’t get in a hammock. 
_ feet would go through the meshes.”’ 

“But, madam,” continued Geyser Bob imperturbably, 
_ “this is one of them canvas hammocks, you see.”’ 
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SMITH was one of the 
four-hundred-odd boys 
whose names figure in the school cata- 
_ logue at the commencement of each year. 
He had passed from the shell into the 
first form, from the first form into the 
_ second, where he had remained an extra 
year, during the elongating, dormant 
/period of his growth, and an extra year 
inthe third form, during the dormant, 
‘elongating period, then in the seventh 
‘year of his career he finally achieved 
the fourth form and entered the Upper 
House. 
During this generous stay he had done 
_ nothing to distinguish himself from his 
naar. He had never accomplished 
anything heroic, attempted anything 
_ daring, or even done anything ridiculous. 
seven years his record was so blank 
that even the fertile imaginations of 
_ Hickey and Macnooder could find noth- 
ing on which to hang a nickname. 
Besides, it is doubtful if they ever 
‘stopped to think of George Barker 
Smith. He filled in, he was the average 
_—a part of the great background of 
school life, which made up the second 
teams in athletic contests and substi- 
tuted occasionally on the banjo and 
_ mandolin clubs, after borrowing a dress 
suit across the hall. 
He ran in debt at the jigger shop, like 
_ every one else, or he might have been 
called Miser. He flunked in Greek and 
_ \mathematics sufficiently to escape the 
epithet of Poler. He had occasionally been read 
out at roll-call for absence from bath, thus inval- 
_idating the right to Soapsuds or Wash. 
ai Sometimes, when his neighbors dropped in on 
him in quest of stamps or a collar or a jersey, 
they called him affectionately Smithy, old Sockarooster. 
ae But he was not deceived, and loaned from his wardrobe 
_-|With a full comprehension of the value of endearing 
terms. Smithy! After seven years he was just Smithy 
_ + ~his whole story was there. 
t ; And in the secret places of his heart, which no boy 
Teveals, George Barker Smith grieved. Covertly he felt 
his ureness and rebelled. After seven years’ afflic- 
e would pass from Lawrenceville and be forgotten. 
all for the lack of a nickname! If Nature had only 
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“Wouldn’t it be grand to see an antelope in a hammock, 
Mother ?’’ asked the Lady in the Linen Duster. ‘‘ Perfectly 
grand. Oh, there’s a geyser. See, Mother, there’s a 
geyser. Ain’t it grand?” 

“IT don’t see no geyser,’’ quavered Mother. 

“Why, Mother; there it is, right before your eyes. 
That. spouting thing, you know. It’s grand.”’ 

“What makes it spout?” asked Mother pugnaciously. 
“I’m tired of seein’ these things without knowin’ about 
them. What makes it spout, I say?” 

“Why, Mother, how you act. It spouts because it 


spouts, goes up; you know, spouts; that’sall. It’s grand.” 


“Madam,” put in the Man Who Had Been There Before, 
“if you will allow me I willexplain. You see, it’s this way: 
When a certain amount of superheated water becomes 
combined with a certain amount of superheated steam and 
the superheat is heated to a degree, when the heat is hot, as 
I may say, the water runs in and then it is heated too, and 
at that moment it is ejected into the air. I trust I am 
clear.”’ 

“But what heats it?’’ asked Mother. 

“Why, it is heated by the heat, the heat, you know; the 
heat that is heated in the heated interior of the earth.” 

“Tn hell?” asked Mother in an awed voice. 

“Why, no, that couldn’t be,’’ answered the Man Who 
Had Been There Before, ‘‘ because, you see, there is no 
such place as hell cs 

“Ts, too,’’ protested Mother. ‘Is, too, I tell you. There 
is, too. Don’t you come around here, young man, and try 
to work any of your heathenish ideas on me. There is, 
too. Is, too.”’ 

“But, madam, I am trying to explain. 
geyser is a hole in the ground " 

“Huh!’’ commented Mother scornfully. “Everybody 
can see that.”’ 

“Eivery geyser is a hole in the ground. When the water 
comes in and is heated it is heated in the hole. Having 


You see, every 


oy Who Wanted a Nickname 
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formed him so that he might have aspired to the appel- 
lation of the Triumphant Egghead. The Triumphant 
Egghead—that was a name to be proud of! Who could 
ever forget that? There was fame secure and imperishable; 
neither years nor distance could dim the memory! 

No, Nature had not been considerate of him. His nose 
was just a nose, not a Beekstein; his ears were ordinary 
ears, not Flop ears; his teeth were regular and all present. 
No one would ever call him Walrus or Tuskarora Smith, 
which sounds so well. He was not tall enough to be 


been heated in the hole, the temperature of the water will 
rise until it reaches a temperature corresponding to its 
depth. That is, if it is deep it will rise, and if it rises it will 
be deep. Now, having been heated at its depths, it will 
rise until it allows room below for more water to come in 
and be heated, and that rises to an exact ratio with its 
depth. More water comes in and is heated. Pretty soon 
it is so hot the rpcks can contain themselves no longer 
and the water is ejected, that is to say, expelled, at the 
exact moment when the water reaches a boiling point 
corresponding to its depth a 

“What heats it, I say?’’ demanded Mother. 

“Of course, madam, if you will not listen to an explana- 
tion 2 

“Look here, sir,’ exploded the Lady in the Linen Duster, 
“don’t you give my mother no sass. You haven’t 
explained nothin’.”’ 

““Gee!”’ broke in the Man from New York; ‘‘I wonder 
why they don’t build a trolley road through here.” 

“Strange about some people,” muttered the Man Who 
Had Been There Before; ‘‘ they can’t understand nothing.”’ 

“But tell me,”’ pacified the Man from Sweden, ‘‘do you 
not think it amazing that all this heat and steam should be 
going to waste with no effort to utilize it for economic 
purposes?” 

““Wal, they hain’t yet,’’ answered Geyser Bob; ‘‘ but 
they’ve got a scheme started to catch this water and bottle 
it and send it to Europe.” 

“What would they do with it there?” asked the Man 
from Sweden, vastly interested. 

“Oh, send it back to this country as genyouine medical 
spring water from the other side and sell it to us.” 

“But the heat and the steam—this is a great economic 
waste,” persisted the Man from Sweden. “Take Old 
Faithful, there. Once every hour it belches up enough 
heat and steam to run a factory.”’ 

(Continued on Page 24) 


called Ladders or Beanpole; 
he was not small enough for 
Runt, Tiny, Wee-wee or The 
Man. He was just average size, aver- 
age weight, which barred a whole cate- 
gory, such as Skinny, Puff-Ball, Shanks, 
Slab-Sides, Jumbo, Flea, Bigboy and 
Razors. 

To pass into the world and be forgot- 
ten! To fade from the memory of his 
classmates or to linger indistinctly as 
one of the Smiths between Charles D. 
and George R.! And all for the lack of 
a nickname! George Barker Smith, 
brooding thereon, envied the Gutter 
Pup, who likewise rejoiced in the appel- 
lation of Razzledazzle and the Rocky 
Mountains Gazelle; he envied the 
Waladoo Bird and the Morning-Glory; 
he envied Two-inches Brown, whose 
indiscreet remark that he needed but 
that to make the ’varsity nine had at 
least enrolled his name on the list of 
celebrities; but most of all he envied 
the Triumphant Egghead. With that 
glorious title as model, he sought in 
himself for something which might re- 
claim him—and found nothing. From 
Barker Smith might be made Doggie 
or Bow-wow Smith, but even that 
lacked naturalness and application. 
No, there was no turning his destiny; 
Smithy it was decreed and Smithy it 
would remain. 

It was not fame Smith sought. His 
spirit was not of the sort that drags 
angels down. Naturally there had been 
periods in his youth when he had dreamed of 
reaching the Homeric proportions of Turkey Reiter 
or Slugger Jones; of scurrying over the gridiron, 
darting through a maze of frantic tacklers like 
Flash Condit, who had scored against the Princeton 
’varsity in that glorious eight to four game; of knocking 
out dramatic home runs like Cap Keefer, that bring joy 
out of sorrow and end in towering bonfires. These are 
glories which all may dream of but few attain. 

Neither did he ask for the gifts of a Hungry Smeed, 
for to possess the ability to eat forty-six pancakes at a 
sitting was a talent that is not lightly bestowed. No, he 
did not ask for farhe, all he asked was to be remem- 
bered; for some incident or accident to come which 
would mark him with a glorious, fantastic nickname 
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“Look Out, Fellows, I'm Going to Slide!” 


that would live with the Triumphant Egghead or the 
Duke of Bilgewater. And Fate, which sometimes listens 
to prayers, was kind and brought him not only a nickname 
but fame—real enduring fame. For in the most extraordi- 
nary way it came to pass that George Barker Smith 
unwittingly accomplished a feat which no boy had ever 
dared before and which it is extremely unlikely will ever be 
duplicated in the future. And this is the manner in 
which greatness was thrust upon him. 

In the last days of the month of September the school 
returned from the fatiguing period of vacation to seek 
recuperation and needed sleep in the classrooms. George 
Barker Smith found himself at last a full-fledged fourth 
former, one of the lords of the school, member of a free 
governing body, with license to burn the midnight lamp 
unchallenged, to stray into the village at all hours, to visit 
the jigger shop during school and remain tranquilly 
seated when a master bore down from the horizon, instead 
of joining the palpitating under-formers that just at his 
back crouched, glasses in hand, behind the counter. No 
longer did he have to stand in file once a week before the 
Bursar to claim a beggarly half-dollar allowance. In- 
stead, once a month he strolled in at his pleasure and 
nonchalantly tendered checks for fifty dollars, with which 
allowance his parents, for one blissful year only, fondly 
expected him to purchase all the clothes necessary —per 
agreement. 

He could hire a buggy at ruinous rates and disappear 
in search of distant cider-mills or visit friends in Princeton, 
who had gone before. Finally, his room was his castle, 
where no imperious tapping of a lurking undermaster 
would come to disturb a little party at the national game, 
for chips only, of course. 

George Barker Smith’s room was on the third floor back 
and had attached to it certain communal rights. Even as 
the possession of the ground-floor rooms in the under- 
form houses entailed the obligation to assist at all hours of 
the night the passage to the outer world, and to 
assure the safe return therefrom, so room 67 was 
the recognized highway to the roof of the Upper, 
when the thermometer had mounted above 
seventy-eight degrees Fahrenheit. 

Those who sought the cooling heights sought 
security and (be it confessed, now that an incon- 
siderate Faculty’s sanction has made smoking no 
longer a pleasure but a choice) the companion- 
ship of the Demon Cigarette or the “coffin nail,”’ 
as it was more affectionately known. The guar- 
dianship of this highway, if it entailed responsi- 
bilities, also brought with it certain perquisites 
and tariffs in the shape of an invitation without 
expense. 

Now, George Barker Smith did not like the 
odor of tobacco in the least, and he particularly 
disliked the effects produced by the cheap ciga- 
rette which the price rendered popular. Butoncea 
fourth former there were so few rules to break that 
this opportunity had to be embraced asan impera- 
tive duty, and so he resigned himself, pretending 
(like many others) to inhale and enjoy it. 

The last weeks of September were unusually 
hot and distressing. The stiff collar disappeared. 
Two-piece suits became the fashion for full dress 
and fatigue uniform consisted of considerably less. 
The day was passed in long, grumbling siestas 
under the shade of apple trees or in a complete 
surrender to the cooling contact of ‘peach and 
strawberry jiggers. Even games lost their attrac- 
tion, and the only sign of life was the pleasant 
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spectacle of the heavy squad on the football team, puffing 
protestingly about the circle under the cruel necessity of 
reducing weight. 

After dark, bands were organized which stole away, 
through negro villages, arousing frantic dogs, to the 
banks of the not-too-fragrant canal, where they spent 
a long, blissful hour frolicking in the moonlit water or 
raising their voices in close harmony on the bank. Other 
spirits, not so adventurous, contented themselves with 
lining up behind the Upper in white, shivering line, while 
the hose brought comfort as it played over the grateful 
backs. 


Naturally, at night, smoking up the flue, even with the 


whispered conversations with the boy below and the boy 
across, lost all charm. The roof became a veritable 
rookery. Mattresses were carried up, and hot, suffocat- 
ing boys lolled through the raging night swapping yarns 
and gazing at the inscrutable stars. 

On a certain evening, hot among the hottest, George 
Barker Smith, in that costume which obtained before the 
publication of the first fashions, was sitting at his desk in 
a conscientious endeavor to translate one paragraph of 
Cicero, which he held in his right hand, for every chapter 
of the Count of Monte Cristo, which he held in his left. 

At his door suddenly appeared the Triumphant Egg- 
head and Goat Phillips, whose title at this time had 
been conveyed solely for the butting manner of his attack. 
Each had likewise reached that stage of dishabille where 
there is little more to shed. 

“Hello, old Sockbutts,’’ said Egghead genially. 

“Hello yourself,” returned Smith non-committally. 

“We're going up on the roof,’”’ continued the Egghead. 
“ Any one up yet?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Tt’s hot as blazes,” said the Goat. 
along.” 

“T ought to finish this Cicero,” said Smith, wondering 
if he could leave his hero in a sack, ready to be plunged 
into the dizzy waters below. 

“Oh, come on,” said the Egghead; ‘Ill give you 
that when we come down. Have you any matches? I’ve 
got the coffin nails.” 

A slight shower had ended a few minutes before with- 
out bringing relief from the heat. 

“Are you coming?” said the Egghead, already out 
of the window. ‘Don’t be a grind, Smithy.” 

“Sure, I’m with you,” replied Smith, following, after a 
last glance at Monte Cristo. 

The Goat had gone first, then the Egghead, with 
Smith bringing up the rear. 

“Look out, fellows,’’ whispered the pilot, lost in the 
darkness ahead. “It’s slippery as the deuce!” 

The way led up a gutter to the peak of one slope, down 
that, up another and over to a cranny which formed about 
the back chimneys. The still moist tiles were in fact slip- 
pery and treacherous, and their movements were made 
with calculation and solicitude. 

Smith, arrived the last at the top of the first peak, wait- 
ing until the Egghead had descended and climbed in 
safety to the next ridge, glanced down the twenty feet of 
slippery slate, and, tempted, called out: 

“Look out, fellows, I’m going to slide!” 

The Goat and the Egghead, in unison, cried to him 
to desist, for the second ridge which ended the slope of 
the first had a downward inclination toward the edge 
of the roof that made it exceedingly dangerous. 


“Better come 


Mag Whe Per po 
“You Did Sit Down Rather Hard,’ Remarked the Doctor 


Just how it happened has never been satisfactorily 
tled: whether Smith actually intended to slide or whe 


he lost his grip and started unwillingly. However it may 


be, Egghead and the Goat, astride the second ridge 
were suddenly horrified to see Smith’s naked body shoot 
down the slope, strike the moist incline at the bottom, and, — 
bounding down that, with increased velocity disappear 
over the roof. They heard one thud and then another in 
the gravel path, three stories below. 

The two clung to each other with a dreadful ‘sinking 
feeling. 

“He’s dead,’ said the Goat solemnly. 
Smith is dead.” 

“Squashed like a bug,” said the Egghead. “We wont 
even recognize his remains, I guess.’ 

“‘Hgghead, it’s all our fault—all our fault.” 

“Shut up, Goat, and don’t blubber.”’ 

sl mi note: 

“You are—for Heaven’s sake, brace up! 
to get down to him!” 

They started fearfully over the treacherous rete 
reaching Smith’s room thoroughly unnerved. Then they 
began to run down the stairs, calling out: 

“Smithy’s dead!” 

“Smithy’s fallen off the roof!” : 

On their trail came a motley assortment of excited boys, 
rushing out of every room. Without a single hope they 
tore around to the back of the Upper, and there, sitting 
bolt upright in the position in which he had fallen, they 
found George Barker Smith. They stopped astounded. — 

“Smith, is that you!”’ Egghead said in a hoarse, 
incredulous whisper, and the answer returned faintly: 

“It’s me, Egghead.” 

“Are you dying?” . 

“T don’t know.” : + 

“Are your bones all broken?” : 

“T don’t know—I'm full of gravel!” 

The boys gazed astounded up at the dark outline thie 
stories above them. Half-way, the slanting roof of the 
porch had broken the fall and saved him from certain 
death. They gazed in silence, and then the chorus rose: 

“Holy cats!” 

“Great snakes!” 

“Marvelous!” 

“Can you beat that!” 

“Mamma!” 

“Simply marvelous!” 

Smith, still in a comatose condition, caught the sounds 
of astonishment, and suddenly comprehended, first, that 
he had done something without parallel in school hie 
and second, that he was alive. 

“You fellows, get me upstairs,” he said gruffly, naa 
send for Doctor Charlie. I want to get this gravel out of 
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Maenooder and Turkey reverently carried him to 
his room, while Shy Thomas, who was clothed in a 
dressing-gown, went streaming across the campus for the 
doctor. 

A quick examination revealed the amazing fact that not 
a bone had been fractured. 

“You've got a few bruises, and that’s all, by Goossen 
said the doctor, looking at him in open-eyed wonder. 

“It’s the gravel that bothers me,” said Smith, twisting 
on his side. 

“You did sit down rather hard,’”’ remarked the doctor, 
with a twitch of his lips. In half an hour he had removed 
thirty-seven pieces of 
gravel, large and small, and 
departed, after ordering 
rest and a few days’ sojourn 
in bed. 

Hardly had the doctor 
departed when Macnooder 
arrived, full of importance 
and enthusiasm. For a 
moment he stood at the 


the bruised hero with the 
affectionate and almost 
fatherly joy of a Barnum 


freak. 

“My boy,” he said hap- 
pily, ‘‘you’re a wonder. 
You're great. 
There’s been nothing like 


my boy, you're a genius. 


a 


age! ” 


excited?” said Smith, 
faintly realizing that Fate , 
had touched him in her 
flight and made him 
famous. “a 

“Excited? Why, they’ e 
howling with curios! 


foot of the bed surveying | 
suddenly discovering a new — 


You're it. | 
it ever happened. Smithy, — 
You're the wonder of the 


“T suppose every one’s | 


| 
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' need is a manager!”’ : 


able scars,” said Macnooder disdainfully, ‘to 
any one who asks to see them?” 


_ boy, there’s money in it—big money. Never 


responded Macnooder, who, having cautiously 
turned the key in the door, returned and 
continued with importance: ‘Say, but I sup- 
pose you don’t realize what we can make of 
this, do you?” 

“What do you mean?” said Smith. 

“First, where are those thirty-seven pieces 
of gravel?” 

“T threw them away.” 

“My boy, my boy!” said Macnooder, sit- 
ting down and burying his head in his arms. 
“Pearls before swine.” 

“But they’re over there in the basket.”’ 

Macnooder, with a cry of joy, flung him- 
self on them, counted them and thrust them 
into his pocket. 

*Smith,’’ he said condescendingly, ‘‘ you’ve 
got certain qualities, [ll admit, but what you 


“Why, what are you thinking of, Doc?”’ 
said Smith, who began to have a suspicion of 
Maenooder’s plan. 

“T suppose you would expose your honor- 


“Why not?” 
“Just out of friendliness?” 
“ Yes.”’ 
“Smith, you are a nincompoop! Why, my 
thought of that, eh?” 
“How so?” 


“Exhibitions—paid exhibitions, my boy! We'll organ- 


ize the greatest side-show ever known.” 


' worth. 


Smith blushed at the thought. 

“Won’t it be rather undignified?’’ he said doubtfully. 

“Dignity, rats!”’ said Macnooder. ‘Talk to me of 
dignity when you hear the gold rattling in your pocket, 
when you lodge in a marble palace and drive fast horses 
up Fifth Avenue. My boy, you don’t know what you're 
I'll paper the campus to-morrow. I'll get up 
seareheads that’ll bring every mother’s son of them 


_ scampering here to see you.”’ 


if it hadn’t been for me? 
ever makes as much as _ his manager? 


“What do I get out of it?” said Smith cautiously 
pabtalf!?: 

“You low-down robber!” 

“Who had the idea? Would youever have made a cent 
Do you suppose any attraction 
My boy, I’m 


generous! I oughtn’t to do it! Come now—is’t a go?” 


“Well—yes!”’ 
“Wait till you see the posters,’ said Macnooder, 


_ squeezing his hand joyfully, ‘‘and mind, no private exhibi- 


_ seize the full measure of his future. 


tions. Promise?” 

“T promise.”’ 

“Under oath?” 

“So help me.” 

“ Ta, ta.” 

Left at last alone, George Barker Smith could hardly 
Doce was right, it was 


_ the biggest thing that had ever happened. In one short 


hour everything had changed. Now he was of the elect— 
a part of history, a tale to be told over whenever one old 
graduate would meet another. Even Hungry Smeed’s 


| great pancake record would have to be placed second to 


_ Reiter. 


| he might be 


| 
| 


this. Other more distinguished appetites might come who 
would achieve fifty pancakes, but no boy would ever go 
the path he had gone. He was famous at last. At Prom 
and Commencement he would be pointed out to visitors 
in the company of 
Flash Condit, Cap 
Keefer and Turkey 
Only yesterday 
he was plain George 
Barker Smith, to-morrow 


What would the mor- 
tow bring? Who would 
name him? Would it be 
Macnooder or Turkey 
or the Egghead, or 
would some unsuspected 
classmate find the happy 
expression? He hoped 
that it would be some- 
thing picturesque, but a 
little more dignified than 
the Triumphant Egg- 
head. He tried to im- 
agine what the nickname 
would be. Of course, 
there were certain obvi- 
ous appellations that 
Immediately suggested 
themselves, such as 
Roofie, Jumper, or, 
better still, Plunger 
Smith. There was also 


“Hello, Old Sockbutts,’’ Said Egghead Genially 


Tattoo and Rubber and Sliding, but somehow none of 
these seemed to measure up to the achievement, and in 
this delightful perplexity Smith fell asleep. 


OLD IRONSIDES 


THE GREATEST SIDE-SHOW ON EARTH ON 
EXHIBITION AT ROOM 67 UPPER 


Come one, Come all! Come and View the HUMAN METEOR, THE 
YOUNG RUBBER PLANT, THE FAMOUS PLUNGING ROCKET, 
THE WORLD-RENOWNED SMITH, THE BOY GRAVEL YARD! 

Come and see the honorable scars! No private exhibitions. This 
afternoon only! Old Ironsides is under contract not to bathe in 
the canal this fall. This is your one and only opportunity to see 
the results of Old Ironsides’ encounter with the gravel path ! 

Come and see the 37 original guaranteed and authentic bits of 
gravel which dented but could not frustrate ! 


ADMISSION, 5 CENTS FRESHMEN, 10 CENTS 


$500 REWARD $500 
To any one who will duplicate this mad, death-defying feat. MR. 
MACNOODER, on behalf of Old Ironsides, will offer the above re- 
ward. Doctor’s or Undertaker’s bills to be shared in case of failure. 
ROOM 67 ROOM 67 
Exhibition begins at 2 o’clock. 


The above posters, prominently displayed, produced a 
furore. By two o’clock fully.one hundred boys were in line 
before room 67. At two o’clock Macnooder addressed the 
crowd. 

“Gentlemen, unfortunately a slight delay has become 
necessary—only a slight delay. Mr. Ironsides Smith’s 
sense of natural delicacy is at present struggling with Mr. 
Ironsides Smith’s desire not to disappoint his many 
friends and admirers. Just a slight delay, gentlemen— 
just a slight delay.” 

A ery of protest went up and Macnooder disappeared. 
At the end of five minutes he returned radiant, announcing: 


“Come One, Come All, and View the Human Meteor, the Famous Plunging Rocket!” 
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“Gentlemen, I am very glad to announce 
to you that Old Ironsides will not disappoint 
his many admirers. Only we wish to be 
understood that this is a strictly scientific 
exhibition with an educational purpose in 
view. No levity will be tolerated. The exhi- 
bition is about to begin. Have your nickels 
in hand, gentlemen; ten cents for freshmen, 
with the privilege of shaking hands with Old 
Tronsides himself! Absolutely unique, abso- 
lutely unique!” 

When the last spectator had filed out, 
Macnooder and Smith divided fifteen dollars 
and twenty cents as pure profit, of which sum 
the gravel-stones had brought no less than a 
third. 

When on the fourth day Smith was able 
painfully to descend the stairs and circulate in 
the world again he felt the full delight of 
his newly-acquired fame. At the jigger shop, 
Al graciously waved aside his tendered money, 
saying: 

“T guess it’s up to me, Ironsides, to stand 
treat. Such things don’t happen every day. 
Go ahead—do your worst.” 

Bill Appleby and “ Mista” Laloo, the rival 
livery men, Bill Orum, the cobbler, Barnum 
of the village store, even Doc Culbery, the 
bell-ringer, with his little dog, stopped to 
watch him pass by. When he crossed the 
campus youngsters gamboled up to his side 
with solicitous inquiries and the inevitable: 

“Say, weren’t you awfully scared?” 

Even in the classroom the Roman, after flunking him, 
would say: 

“That will do now, Smith. 
gently.” 

-So he was now “‘ Old Ironsides.’”’ He liked the name and 
was proud of it. It had a certain grim, uncompromising 
sternness about it that lent it dignity. It sounded well 
and it had patriotic associations. 

For a whole week he knew the intoxication of popu- 
larity, of being the celebrity of the hour, of the thrill that 
runs up and down the back when a dozen glances are fol- 
lowing, and the music of a murmured name, admiringly 
pronounced. Then abruptly another hero was exalted and 
he fell. 

One evening after supper, while the fourth form 
lounged on the esplanade of the Upper, Turkey Reiter 
and Slugger Jones amused themselves with teasing 
Goat Phillips, who, being privileged by his diminutive 
size, responded by butting his tormentors in vigorous 
fashion. 

“My, what an awful rambunctious, great big Goat,” 
said Reiter, defending himself. ‘Do goats eat neckties?” 
“Tl eat yours,’’ responded the youngster recklessly. 

“Ten double jiggers to one you can’t do it,” said 
Slugger Jones lazily. 

“‘Give me the tie,” responded Phillips. 

More to continue the joke than for any other reason, 
Turkey detached the green and yellow cross tie, which 
was his joy, and tendered it. What was his amazement 
to see Goat Phillips calmly set to work to devour it, 
and to devour it to the very last shred in the most classic 
goat-fashion. 

When he had swallowed the last mouthful he stood 
stock-still and gazed at his shrieking audience. Then he 
began to have doubts; then he began to have premoni- 
tions. Then he ended by having settled on rather the 
most unsettling convic- 
tions. The consideration 
of the act came after the 
accomplishment, but it 
came with terrifying 
force. What would hap- 
pen now? 

‘*Turkey,’’ he said, 
grown very solemn, “you 
don’t think I’m going to 
be poisoned, do you?” 

Turkey became seri- 
ous at once. Every one 
became serious. 

““What do you fellows 
think?”’ said Turkey ad- 
dressing the crowd. 

No one had any opin- 
ions to volunteer. There 
were no precedents to go 
by. 
“He might get pto- 
maine poisoning,” finally 
suggested Shy Thomas. 

‘““What’s that?” said 
Goat, horrified. Shy was 
forced to confess that he 
did not know. Hungry 
(Concluded on Page 25) 
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EREDITY, like 
electricity, is 
coming rapidly 


into man’s hand to be 
used to increase pro- 
duction. It is a form 
of energy even more 
subtle and less under- 
stood than electricity. 
Scientists are studying 
both. Burbank is 
showing the world how 
to harness up and use 
the forces of heredity, 
as Edison shows the 
world how to harness 
and drive electricity. 
The electrician deals 
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Building Up Farm Products by Scientific Breeding 


August 29, 1908 


unexpected re 
often confusing 
wholly unsatisfacti 
complications. P: 
tical breeders area 
ing investigators 
formulate more d 
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breeder deals with the changing energy of living 
protoplasm. The one constructs machines which 
perform work man could do, but not in such great 
quantity; the other originates new plants and new 
animals which perform work man cannot do. It is fair 
to estimate that, of the twenty-seven billion dollars of 
our annual national production, electricity and breeding 
may each be credited with one billion dollars. It is also 
reasonable to expect that each will have added another 
billion annually by the time our total production reaches 
thirty-seven billion dollars. As countless water-powers 
along our streams are waiting for the electrical engineer to 
bring them into the service of man, so the choicest blood- 
streams of heredity in the various species of plants and of 
animals are waiting for the plant breeder or the animal 
breeder to segregate them and make them available. 

Scientific breeders believe that every species is amenable 
to improvement by breeding; that every species has in it 
individuals with rare value for producing progeny along 
desired lines, rare centgener power. The word centgener, 
meaning of one birth (literally a hundred of one genera- 
tion), has been coined for use in expressing the breeding 
power, or the breeding value, of the individual plant or 
animal. Breeding power, projected efficiency, or the 
power of the individual plant or animal to beget valuable 
progeny, has come forward as a central idea in plant and 
animal breeding. Careful breeders are searching each 
species for the occasional, the phenomenal individual; 
when found, the blood of all but that one, the one in many 
thousands, is discarded. This superior blood is then multi- 
plied and sent to the growers to take the place of their 
half-civilized kinds, and thus these varieties are superseded 
by the improved kind. This is the method of improving 
plants or animals by simple selection. 


What Heredity is Made to Do 


| Bese have worked out a yet more radical method 
of producing improved varieties, the method of crossing 
or hybridization, followed by selection. Once those rare 
forms with heredity strongest in the lines in which im- 
provement is desired are secured, new and more pro- 
nounced variations are created by bringing together, from 
widely separated sources, those of the same variety and 
crossing or hybridizing them. The resulting progeny 
diverge, or vary, more widely than the progeny of 
forms more closely related. The exceptional indi- 
viduals among these are searched out and tested, in 
the hope of securing an unusual or phenomenal indi- 
vidual of much stronger breeding ability than any 
found in either of the stocks used as parents of the 
cross. Thus is created an occasional plant or animal 
which combines the best in each parent stock and 
has the rare power of projecting this new combina- 
tion of values into its progeny. To illustrate, Dr. 
William Saunders, of Canada, by crossing the two 
varieties known as Fife and Ladoga, produced Preston 
wheat, which is earlier than Fife and yields better than 
either; Webber and Swingle, by crossing the sweet 
oranges with their wild relatives, produced citranges 
and tangerines, and Burbank, by hybridizing the 
black walnut and the English walnut, produced 
hybrid walnuts. 

To produce the most radical variations widely 
differing varieties, species and even genera are crossed 
in making hybrids. When the breeder produces a 
radical cross he has usually greatly increased his work 


As a rule the blood-stream of these hybrid 


of selection. 
parents is full of eddies. The young are not alike. Great 
variation exists. Only one in thousands of the progeny is 
found to have stable heredity along the line desired. Many 
superior individuals must be selected and tested; and, if 
reproduced by seeds, the breeding power of each must also 
be tested, and all discarded but those of remarkable 
breeding performance. However, the increased labor is 
often more than repai_ by the production of varieties of 
greater value than could be found among the progeny 
of either of the original varieties. 

Whether the foundation stock is of a stable variety 
or is of recently hybridized blood and unstable, four 
important steps have gradually been developed in plant 
breeding. The first is to secure from a given species those 
varieties which most nearly meet the desired purpose. 
The second step is to select from these varieties those 
individual plants which, in yield, or quality, or beauty, or 
in a combination of desirable characters, seem to meet the 
need best. Using these selected individuals as parent 
plants, the third step is to test the breeding value of each, 
as by planting a hundred, more or less, of the seeds of a 
single generation from each mother plant, and, by making 
a comparison of all of the resulting seedlings, thus find 
their average value and determine which parent plants 
have the strongest power to breed for the desired type. A 
fourth step ‘is often necessary to determine, under actual 
field conditions, the usefulness of the new blood thus 
secured. Only the seeds of those stocks proving best in the 
tests to determine breeding values are chosen for the field 
trials; and only the stocks which there yield the largest 
net value per acre are chosen to be increased for sale to 
growers. Throughout all these operations most careful 
records are kept, so that the exact lineage of each form 
which survives the sifting process may be known and use 
made of it for producing seeds to be used by growers, and 
as a basis for further improvements by selection. 

In the application of the foregoing methods to the 
establishment of new types or the modification of existing 
forms by hybridization, the intermingling of numerous and 
varied characters may give quite startling and altogether 


Student Judging the Fleece 


These investigations show that some characters, as / 
height of stem and color of seeds in plants, or | 
of hair in animals, are unit-characters which persist 
in the stream of inherited blood and are reproduced 
in the individual as distinctly as are its specific chara 
This fact was emphasized when it was found that two 
opposing unit-characters from different parents of the 
come into conflict in the forming embryo of the prog 
and battle for supremacy, just as two plants growing jin : 
restricted quarters contest for food and light, or - 4 
hungry animals fight over a bone or a box of meal. Even) 
more remarkable is the fact that, of these two ore 
unit-characters, the stronger, or ‘‘ dominant,” keeps back | 
the weaker, or ‘‘recessive,” in the first generation of the 


hybrid progeny every time this cross is made. S| 
I 

| 
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N D it is stranger still that, in the second generation of 
these hybrids when bred among themselves, the prog- | 
eny come in a given numerical ratio—that is, three of 
stronger dominants to one of the weaker recessives. It 
long been known that characters may be dormant in 
blood-stream of heredity, but that these atavistic charac- | 
ters occur in the ratio of one in four was most astonishing | 
alike to those who make of heredity a scientific study and | 
to practical breeders. Even yet more astonishing is the 
fact that these one-fourth recessives and one-third of j 
dominants, or one-half of the whole generation, are p 
tically pure bred with reference to any single hered 
character. To illustrate: When red peas are crossed w 
white peas the red color is the stronger, and in the firs 
generation will dominate or overshadow the white. In the 
second and subsequent generations, when those peas that 
are wholly white are bred among themselves, the resulting , 
progeny are entirely white, without a trace of the domi 
color, and when certain of the red peas, one-third, or 0 
fourth of the whole of the first generation of the hybi 
are bred among themselves, they areallred. That is, so 
characters are so definite that they will not readily m 
heredity, but, in part of the progeny, pass through 
wonderful stage, the generative cell, without being mi 
up with the blood of the other member of the cross. Th 
has not as yet been much direct use made of the la 
Mendel in practical breeding. But they have led to ma 
very interesting experiments which are now in pr 
ress in different countries, and much of pra 
value is expected to result from these researches. 
There are few new ideas which are not taken hold 

by extremists and utilized in trying to accom 

the impossible. Thus some would have us belie 

can soon change spotted cattle to all white, or th 

‘can utilize one polled male at once to take the 

off all of the cattle of the breed to which he bel 
The humorist, too, must have his turn, that by ridic 

he may prevent practical men from becoming 
sanguine as to what they can actually accomplish. 
asks us to cross rye and mint to produce mint ju! 

to refrain from crossing the pig and the thous 
legged worm lest we clog the market with hams; 
cross the bee and the firefly to create a bee that 
light by which it can work at night as well as by 

to avoid the exhaustion of our iron mines by cro 

the spider and the wireworm so as to produce wo 
wire fences; and to makea hybrid between the 

and the onion with power to make its eyes weep V 

for its own use, thus avoiding the expense of irriga 


_ Tn the case of numerous species of plants, as wheat, 
flax, carnations and sugar beets, scientific breeders have 
dy devised effective plans for ferreting out individuals 
h rare breeding ability along desired lines, and for thus 
_ ereating new types or improving existing forms by using 
the subtle forces of heredity. In the case of other species, 
as timothy, clover, alfalfa, chestnuts and pines, the work 
has not proceeded so far. Nevertheless, through the 
operations of improved plant heredity there are now 
multitudes of recently developed plants—hardy oranges, 
plums, apples and other fruits; long-staple cottons; high- 
yielding cereal grains; beautiful carnations, chrysanthe- 
- mums, gladioluses and other flowers; and even nut and 

_ ornamental trees—already given to the world or about to 
come forth commercially and add vast millions to the 
wealth of man. 


e_ 


What Five Dollars Accomplished 
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UCH results are not beyond the practical breeder, as 
the history of countless varieties attests. In the middle 
of the last century, in France, Louis Vilmorin set out to in- 
crease the value of field beets as aforage crop. With strong 
_ faith in the unity of Nature and the underlying principles 
of organic development, he seized upon some of the 
_ methods already in use in the production of blooded live- 
_ stock, and adapted them to the production of blooded 
plants. This was a great departure in plant breeding, 
- and this method (now called “‘centgener testing’’), 
_ elaborated and adapted by modern breeders, is one of 
fundamental importance in the creation of new types or 
the improvement of existing forms of life. Vilmorin’s 
| work with beets resulted in raising the sugar content of the 
| sap from seven per.cent. to fifteen per cent. This change 
| in the heredity of a humble plant was the basis of a new 
_) industry in France and in other European countries—the 
beet-sugar industry—an industry which, under Secretary 
_ Wilson’s leadership, has now become thoroughly estab- 
lished in this country. The potency of that subtle 
_ character in Vilmorin’s selected beet plants, chosen for 
their peculiar power to increase the sugar in the sap of 
| their progeny, has added millions to the wealth of the 
| world. 
’ On the balance-sheet of the farmers and orchardists of 
| the middle Northwest, not less than a million dollars may 
| 


be placed to the credit of a single variety of apple, appro- 
_ priately called the Wealthy. The peculiar heredity of 
_ this apple tree, which enables it to thrive farther north 

than any other really good variety of apple, was all 
| wrapped up in one minute germ in one small apple seed. 
| This seed was planted on the shore of beautiful Lake 
| Minnetonka, in Minnesota, by Peter Gideon, along with 
| many other seeds he secured from his old home in Maine. 
For a man struggling to gain a foothold on a claim in a 
| Northwestern wilderness, with a family depending on him 
| for the necessities of life, with a Minnesota winter staring 
| him in the face, without money and literally ‘“‘ without a 
| coat to his back’”’—for a man in the face of all these 
| untoward conditions, and despite the entreaties of his wife, 
| to invest five dollars of borrowed money in a half-bushel of 
apple seeds, would at least mark him as decidedly peculiar, 
| if it did not cast doubts upon his sanity. Yet that is 
| what Peter Gideon did. He braved derision, discomfort, 
deprivation. He was a man of resources, and his lack of 
a coat he himself supplied by manufacturing one from an 
old vest, using trousers’ legs for sleeves. 

Patten’s Greening, originated by C. G. Patten, of Iowa, 
is even more valuable than the Wealthy, as a winter apple 
adapted to sections of country where other varieties 

winterkill—to the great spring wheat region where, but 
for it, the farmer would often be without apples for 
winter use. 

The Burbank potato, originated by Burbank in his 
boyhood, has yielded probably the largest aggregate of 
additional wealth of any of the new things created by the 

| American school of 
_ plant breeders of 
_ which Mr. Burbank 
is the dean. 

The Minnesota 
and the Ontario 
_ agricultural experi- 
_ Mnent stations each 
expended forty 
thousand dollars in 
breeding wheat, 
Oats, corn, flax, 
barley and other 
field crops; and the 
Increased produc- 
tion in each case 
| IS estimated at a 
_ thousandfold, or 
| forty million dollars. 
| Supposing this esti- 
| Mate to be ten times 
_ too large, which is 

ipossible, even 


’ Crossing Two Kinds of Flax at the Minnesota Experiment Station 


then each dollar of 
public money used 
has returned a hun- 
dred dollars. 

One variety of 
wheat, ‘‘ Minnesota 
No.169,” hasspread 
to a large acreage, 
estimated at over a 
million, and is add- 
ing two dollars an 
acre. ‘“‘ Minnesota 
Nome 2) i Tascais 
rapidly crowding 
out its parent, com- 
mon flax, from hun- 
dreds of thousands 
of acres— because it 
yields 25 per cent. 
more seed. ‘“‘ Min- 
nesota No. 13” corn 
has gained a very 
wide use from Lake 
Michigan westward through three States, helping to 
carry the corn belt fifty miles farther north. 

Dealing in grain, flour milling, the making of linseed oil 
and other industries are enlarged by the breeding of field 
crops, and more corn makes more cattle, and all this 
increased production and work increases the number of 
folks in the State and increases the per capita wealth, It 
has passed the theoretical stage and has taken hold of 
the State’s great industries. 

Some very important experiments have been made in 
methods of distributing valuable varieties of plants, and 
effective methods of distribution have proven nearly as 
necessary as are effective methods of creative breeding. 
Giving away new or introduced varieties of plants without 
first very thoroughly testing their adaptability to the 
region to which they are sent has proven unsatisfactory to 
growers and has often put into disrepute those experiment 
stations and seed firms which have practiced it. On the 
other hand, the effective distribution of seeds and plants, 
whether newly created or recently introduced, after they 
have been adequately tested and actually proven to be 
valuable to growers, besides highly accrediting the dis- 
tributers, has often been the means of creating new markets 
and of increasing the aggregate wealth of whole sections 
of the country. 


The Great-Grandparents of the Navel Orange 


HE introduction of pure-bred seeds, plants or animals is 

best done by expert breeders who are making profits by 
selling pure-bred stocks at prices sufficiently higher than 
the regular produce market price to pay for their enter- 
prise, care, advertising, and long adherence to a specialty. 
Some State experiment stations have wisely secured, as 
coéperators, farmers and nurserymen accustomed to 
producing pure-bred seeds and plants, and, through 
these men, have sent out commercially to growers 
varieties which by previous adequate trial have been 
thoroughly tested and proven to be valuable. For such 
varieties the State experiment station establishes prices 
sufficiently high so that growers of these pure-bred stocks 
can make a reasonable profit, and will therefore exert great 
effort to place them at reasonable prices in the hands of 
all enterprising farmers. 

Since growers of pure-bred seeds are as much a neces- 
sity as growers of pure-bred livestock, some State experi- 
ment stations have taken the lead in organizing them 
into State associations, as, for example, the Minnesota 
Field Crop Breeders’ Association. By keeping the num- 
ber of coéperators large the experiment station can avoid 
any accusation of allowing a monopoly, and can thus so 
enlist growers of pure-bred seeds and plants that they will 
distribute valuable 
new varieties of cer- 
tain kinds far more 
rapidly and more 
widely through the 
State than can the 
station unaided by 
such a class of ex- 
perienced men. 
True, some new 
varieties do not 
need this machinery 
for distribution. 
For example, in 
California there are 
vast orchards of the 
navel orange which 
may be traced to 
two scions sent out 
from the United 
States Department 
of Agriculture. 
Some varieties need 


Student Judging a Fat Ox 
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a still different plan 
for their distribu- 
tion. As depart- 
ments of agriculture 
and experiment sta- 
tions gain experi- 
ence in distributing 
new varieties of 
great value, methods 
of distribution will 
be more fully devel- 
opedand made 
more effective. 

The trend of 
events indicates 
that each State will 
take a sane, broad 
and active view 
of the realities 
in plant breeding, 
and will organize a 
State plant breeding 
establishment com- 
mensurate with the task of creating new heredity values. 
If the claim is proven that, by means of plants ame- 
nable to the breeder’s art, ten per cent. may be added 
annually to the value of the three billion dollars’ worth of 
our plant products, all must agree that no reasonable effort 
along this line is too great. The addition of three hundred 
million dollars to our production of grains, forage, fruits, 
vegetables, by the development of the proposed State 
breeding establishments, is an important matter of states- 
manship. Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa, Colorado, Wis- 
consin, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Ohio anda 
number of other States are starting to build up these 
enterprises. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture is developing specialists, each trained in breeding 
certain species or groups of species, and, through these men, 
is widely coéperating in this work with public institutions 
and with independent breeders. 

There is also a great deal of collateral work being under- 
taken by these State and Federal institutions in reorganiz- 
ing farm fields, in bettering methods of soil management, 
in choosing better schemes of crop rotation, and in various 
other ways improving the conditions under which the new 
varieties of plants are grown. No doubt more than an 
additional three hundred million dollars will also be added 
by these new cultural methods, and at great profit, but the 
cost will be vastly more than will be the cost of improve- 
ments through breeding. The cost of breeding is relatively 
slight and once done there is little further cost; while the 
cost of fertilizers, better tillage and many other expenses 
for superior work recur annually. Gold mines are not in 
the habit of yielding one hundred dollars from the invest- 
ment of one dollar, or ten thousand per cent. Burbank 
recently said to the writer: ‘‘ The right man under favor- 
able conditions can make one dollar yield a million dollars 
in plant breeding.” 

Animal breeding suddenly finds itself in need of catching 
pace with the production of new crops, for during the past 
ten years plant breeding has changed from a place trailing 
far behind animal breeding to one comfortably in advance. 
Animal breeders have not so easy a proposition as have 
some plant breeders. In the breeding of potatoes, straw- 
berries or apples, the originator of a new variety is through 
with his work when he has a single plant of the right 
heredity. This plant is cut into many pieces, and the 
cutting, runner or scion is put into the soil, where it devel- 
ops into a new plant with the exact heredity of the plant of 
which it was a part. 


Some Amazing Achievements in Breeding 


OME of the difficulties met in breeding animals parallel 
those met in breeding corn, in which instance the seeds 
are always open to adulteration by cross-pollination, and 
variations due to this crossing render continual selection 
necessary. Besides, the breeder of large animals cannot 
afford the large numbers necessary for passing in review — 
in his systematic and diligent search for the rare animal — 
the animal of superlative breeding power which can impress 
itself on its progeny. Moreover, each generation of larger 
animals requires years, while in some cases the plant 
breeder can secure two generations in one year. Some 
scientists are studying heredity with certain beetles and 
other insects, with which they secure six or more large 
broods in a year, and these large numbers afford ample 
data for generalizations. 
The breeding of animals is full of brilliant achievements. 
A unique record in America has been made by N. H. 
Gentry, of Sedalia, Missouri. He found a Berkshire hog 
which in two respects was a prodigy of that breed. He had 
wonderful power to perpetuate his form, his vitality, 
his feeding power and his early maturity into his prog- 
eny; but he was also a prodigy in the power of his 
blood to endure inbreeding. Mr. Gentry found by re- 
peated efforts that the closely inbred progeny of this hog 
(Concluded on Page 32) 
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Bigger Wages and Better Work the Product of the New Plan 


NE Saturday noon several 
() years ago the superintend- 
ent of a large machinery 
works in Lancashire came into his 
chief’s office with a long face and 
a short announcement. 

He said that the fatal hour was 
at hand. The decisive blow had 
fallen. 

For many months this estab- 
lishment had been watching the 
progress of a competitor over in 
Yorkshire. Superintendent and 
proprietor knew there was but 
one way in which any competitor 
could touch them vitally. And 
now this rival had found that 
way. 

“They'll really go, 
the proprietor. 

‘“Twenty, sir,’’ was the dejected 
reply. ‘‘ We shall be short-handed 
Monday week, and handicapped 
for six months at least.”’ 

The chief wasn’t so cast down. 

This machinery works has, for three gen- 
erations, manufactured certain apparatus 
used in spinning some of the inelastic fibres. 
On its office walls hang patents granted to 
the founder eighty years ago. These have 
long expired, yet it is an education in good 
English merely to read them. All over the world its 
machines are standard and indispensable. The consign- 
ment received two years ago by an American trust, for 
instance, was studied by some of our best machine builders. 
They took a specimen to their shops, dismantled it, and 
tried to build something as good at about the same price. 
But they couldn’t approximate either quality or cost, even 
with the help of our tariff, and when that trust wanted 
more apparatus it had to send to England again. 

The merit of this British establishment’s machinery is 
due partly to knowledge gained through three generations, 
with good design. The rest lies in its efficient corps of 
workmen. The new competitor over in Yorkshire had no 
more been able to touch it in quality than the American 
builders, nor to sell at prices sufficiently lower to com- 
pensate for the different quality. But, during a period of 
heavy demand for such apparatus, the newcomer got trade 
that the older concern could not take care of, the latter 
skimming the cream off the most profitable demand. 


eh?” asked 


When Science Knocked Out Dollars 


OW, however, the Yorkshire house had come for some 

of the Lancashire manufacturer’s mechanics, and was 

getting them away. Agents had been sent to offer higher 

wages. Some of the best men, tempted, had given notice. 
This was a blow under the belt. 

The superintendent wanted to know what must be done. 

His employer said, ‘‘ Nothing whatever—let ’em go.” 

And absolutely nothing was done. Higher wages might 
have been offered The men might have been reminded 
of the long relation that had existed between 
them and their old employer. Instead, they 
were permitted to pack tools and leaveas though 
with the heartiest good will. The first twenty 
had so congenial a leave-taking, in fact, that oe 
others followed in a week or two. = 

But within a month all those workmen were 
back at their old benches, at the old wages, 
and mighty glad to be there. The competitor 
had paid higher wages, as promised. Yet he es 
could not hold them, nor get them to give the Nee 
same amount of work. 

For one thing, his working conditions were 
not so attractive—his shops were not as clean tis 
or light. And he didn’t know how to pay wages eee 
scientifically. He thought wages were simply 
a matter of handing out so much money every 
week, 

The older concern, on the contrary, has a 

wage-system developed through years of ex- 
perience, with many adjustments of disputes. 
It is a system under which men have a free 
hand for speeding, yet without unjust ‘‘pace- 
making,” and with few chances for inferior - 
work to slip through. . 

Each department is in charge of a foreman. 
Men are paid piecé-work rates. No piece-rate 
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Another Superintendent has a Certain Chair in His Office in Which 
Nobody but a Workman is Permitted to Sit 


By JAMES ie COLLINS 
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is ever cut unless some new labor-saving device is installed. 
Then a new rate is set and adhered to. To insure quick 
work and good, each foreman is paid a premium on every 
machine leaving his department. But he forfeits this 
premium should any defect develop in a machine after sale. 
A piece of that apparatus might break down years after, in 
India or Massachusetts. The defect would be traced back 
to the foreman responsible for letting it pass his inspec- 
tion, and he would not only have to refund his premium 
but would have the disgrace of bad work as well, which in 
this plant is a real stigma. 

When the competing concern stole these men and 
started them on a system discarded by the older plant 
years before it was bound to lose, and did. It simply paid 
money for work, and got less work. 

Adjustment of forces in such a plant is so delicate that 
six weeks of bad times, with laying off of men, usually 
means loss of the year’s dividend. But this wage-system, 
together with clean, light workshops and other minor con- 
siderations, brought those mechanics back so quickly that 
the dividend wagn’t affected. 

The American pay envelope is a great institution. 

Our factories alone pay out $2,600,000,000 yearly in 
wages. Our railroads add $840,000,000 more—forty 


cents wages on each dollar they receive, it is figured. 
Pittsburg’s pay-roll, in good times, is a million dollars a 
day, counting Sundays. 

Mere size, however, isn’t the only consideration. 

How it is made up and handed out—these count, too. 

So employers are all interested in wage-systems, and 
the latter are endlessly varied, while many of the labor 


is Another Factor. 


Own Tools 


two years, long after the original cause of all this tro’ 


Rigid Specialization of Work 
No 
Workman Now Grinds His 


troubles are fought out not | 
much over amount of wages 
the system by which they are p 
Just the tiniest little screw loo 
in a factory’s wage-system pla’ 
hob, and such tiny screws 
insist upon getting loose in a pla 
where everything is ostensi 
running blithely. 

In one of the departments of 
great American watch factory. 
example, a new boy was pu 
= © work one morning. 
ee ae He was about the best boy 
ever went to work in that p 
He had twice as much upper sto 
to his cranium as any of the roun 
faced Polish lads working the 
and only half as much muscle a 
animal activity. 

His job was polishing whad 
or mainsprings, or some other 2 | 
the 3700 operations needed in 
turning out a watch, and it was 
piece-work. Where the Polish 
boys did eight dollars’ worth of work a week 
with their muscles, this new chap went to 
work with that tall head of his, and by the 
end of the first week had schemed out a sys- 
tem by which he earned sixteen dollars, T 
idea of anybody making that much money 
in this department, however, shocked the superintendent. | 
Without investigating, he cut the rate, so that the Polish | 
boys made but six dollars. The new boy was interested 
in the work by this time, and set his head going once 
more, and schemed another scheme that brought him up | 
to sixteen dollars again, and shocked the superintendent 
a second time, and brought another cut that landed the | 
Polish boys on a common level of four dollars. And still | 
the new boy wasn’t discouraged. He thought harder than _ 
ever, with the outcome that, in two months, the piece- 
rate in that department was cut four times. | 


What the New Boy Brought About 


HEN the new boy concluded that, while the work was 
very pleasant and the wages good, still he believed he 
didn’t want to be a great watchmaker. He would rat 
be a great editor. So he quit and got a jobasa a f 
in a printing-office. . | 
By that time all the Polish boys were down to wages” 
so low that it was not certain but that, when Saturday — 
night came, they owed the company something for the 
privilege of working in its fine plant. For none of them 
could hope to keep up with this phenomenon of a boy who 
had come in and unsettled wages, and then gone away 
again. So there was trouble, and many quit, and other 
took their places and quit, too, and, finally, that dep: 
ment bred a strike that was the scandal of a factory th 
had always had happy relations with its people, and 


had gone away and been forgotten, there were compla 
and heartburnings and friction in that de- 
partment. : 

Obviously, here was a superintendent w 
didn’t know his own factory. Otherwise, n 
cut would ever have been made on that class: 
piece-work; but, instead, the remarkable tale 
of the new boy would have been discovered, 
overtures made to him to stroll around 
place and see if he couldn’t suggest impr 
ments in the way the product was being 
out. 

Hundreds and hundreds of strikes have gro 
from precisely this cause—either a “p 
maker” being entertained unawares, and fo 
lowed no further than the pay-roll, or else 
“‘pace-maker”’ introduced intentionally whe 
employees are working on piece-rates for 
purpose of speeding production. The next 
evitable step, in most cases, has been a red 
tion of the rate. And the nezt is usually 
strike. 

It is on this side (the blind side of m 
employers) that far-sighted men to-day 
building up wage-systems based on science a8 | 
sound as that brought to bear in any 0' her 
technical manufacturing problem. These sy 
temsare first laid down right, then administe 


ustly, and they bring out initiative, inspire loyalty, give 
ie output free of restrictions, and attract the best workers. 
The principle of most of them is payment of a bonus or 
premium for extra production. Sometimes such pay- 
nent is added to regular day’s wages. Again, it isa bonus 
i a piece-rate. 

_ Many sounding phrases have been tacked on to differ- 
ont types of this system. Some sanguine persons call it 
‘eodperation”’ or ‘‘profit-sharing.’’ In plainest terms, 
iowever, the employer makes a contract with his men 
ind both live up to it. He makes a price and sticks to it. 
tisa fair price, and the workman can earn every cent he 
s capable of earning, knowing that his extra effort isn’t 
going to handicap or lower the wages of men alongside him. 
d what he earns is paid, not in dividends or a share of 
_ »rofits at the end of the year, but in wages every Saturday, 
n the pay envelope, in real money that can be handled, 
, counted, spent. 
| Furthermore, this newer wage-system strikes at the 
‘gliest spot in the whole labor problem—which is that 
inlovely thing known as restriction of output by em- 
loyees. The day for high invective about it has passed. 
_ gmployers have begun to investigate in their own shops, 
ind those who have gone furthest in their studies now 
idmit that restriction was often a measure of self-defense. 
(he ‘‘pace-maker”’ with his heart in the work, like our 
riend in the watch factory, stimulated production, set a 
iew mark, and brought about a general cut inrates. Itwas 
ot always a deliberate cut, either, but often a blind slash, 
_ yased on nothing more than one man’s time-card. 

; This newer science of the pay envelope is far-reaching. 
In one case an expert was engaged to see what could 
oe done about bringing harmony to the discontented 
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work-force of a large machine-shop in the Middle West. 
When he got through the whole business was reorganized, 
down to the very selling staff, and he finished by becom- 
ing president of the company. 

There the old practice was to turn a “‘pace-maker”’ 
into the plant haphazard, and blindly require all work- 
men to come up to his abnormal efficiency; this sort of 
employee first goes to work out absolute data of produc- 
tion. Good mathematical skill is brought to bear on the 
production of an average mechanic in machining metal 
parts. Perhaps thousands of these parts are to be turned 
out. During the past decade much has been learned 
about absolute laws of working metal, the speed at which 
lathes and milling machines should be run for different 
classes of work, the angles at which tools should be ground 
and set, the depth of cut to be taken, and so forth. Armed 
with such knowledge, a well-paid ‘“‘theory man” lays out 
the work, arranges different operations in the best se- 
quence for economy and speed, and sends the job to the 
shops with its rate plainly marked on a time-card, as well 
as the order of operations and the hours and minutes in 
which the work ought to be done. Then a bonus is paid 
for each minute a workman saves over this schedule. 

That the system is fair is proved by the good premiums 
earned where it has been properly installed. 

In assembling work a similar plan is followed. Here, 
however, the theory is arrived at chiefly by timing an 
average man with a stop-watch. The mass of stop-watch 
data accumulated in five years by three or four experts in 
this field is something imposing. It might very easily 
grow to be all a matter of split-seconds and tables were it 
not for the element of ‘‘horse sense” that has been pres- 
ent in the works where most has been done along this line. 
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Rigid specialization of work is another factor. It goes 
so far, in some instances, that a machine-shop force of a 
half-dozen men has been divided into that many special- 
ists, and successfully. No workman now grinds his own 
tools, for example. Under the best modern practice it is 
done for him in a special department, fitted with instru- 
ments of precision, for tool-grinding is now a matter of 
exact angles. 

Such wage-systems are ordinarily applied against the 
opposition of the men. Far from being an altruistic love- 
feast, or anything approaching a Sunday-school picnic, the 
men have been known, at the outset, to devise cunning 
schemes to down the system. It is the province of the 
man at the top, however, to be big, and human, and tact- 
ful, and patient. He takes a force of men who are drawing 
day’s wages. Their pay envelope is the last thing he 
touches; in fact, he lets them alter wages of their own 
volition. Operations are systematically adjusted, waste 
time eliminated by good supervision, extra men hired as 
instructors. At the end of a few weeks the production 
grows so amazingly, and with so little extra effort, that the 
men ask to be put on piece-work. In one department of a 
certain shop, mechanics at three dollars a day went on to 
piece-work, and immediately averaged four and a half to 
five dollars. At the same time the company saved fifty- 
five thousand dollars a year in that department. 

The stoutest opposition comes, curiously enough, not 
from the men, but from foremen. For the latter have 
better jobs at stake, and pride in their own system. They 
fear that, if the new system makes a fine record, a stigma 
will be cast on their old methods. So the foreman has to 
be tactfully tutored, too. His education is accomplished 
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Bobby Burnit Breaks an Enemy Over the Wheel of Publicity 


Burnit walked into the office 
of the Bulletin as its sole 

_ ywner and proprietor, he called the 
- managing editor to him and asked: 
“What, heretofore, has been the politics of this paper?” 
“Pale yellow jelly,’’ snapped Ben Jolter wrathfully. 
_ “Supposed to be Anti-Stone, hasn’t it been?’’ Bobby 
 jmilingly inquired. 
_ “But always perfectly ladylike in what it said about 

dim.’’ 
_ “And what are the politics of the employees?” 
At this Mr. Jolter snorted. 
| “They are good newspaper men, Mr. Burnit,” he 
- itated in quick defense; ‘‘and a good newspaper man has 
' 10 politics.” 

_ Bobby eyed Mr. Jolter with contemplative favor. He 
_ Was a stout, stockily-built man, with a square head and 

sparse gray hair that would persist in tangling and curling 
| it the ends; and he perpetually kept his sleeves rolled up 
: ver his big arms. 
} 
i 
j 


fA 
’ () THE first morning that Bobby 
ih 


“1 don’t know anything about this business,” confessed 
iy, “but I hope to. First of all, I’d like to find out 
_ why the Bulletin has no circulation.” 
“The lack of a spinal column,” asserted Jolter. ‘It has 
i rad no policy, stood pat on no proposition, and made no 
iggressive fight on anything.” 
“Tf I understand what you mean by the word,” said 
Bobby slowly, “the Bulletin is going to have a policy.” 
_ It was now Mr. Jolter’s turn to gaze contempla- 
‘ively at Bobby. 
“Tf you were ten years older I would feel more hope- 
jl about it,’’ he decided bluntly. 
‘The young man flushed uncomfortably. He was 
eenly aware that he had made an ass of himself in busi- 
tess four successive times, and that Jolter knew it. 
ie way of facing the music, however, he showed to 
managing editor a letter, left behind with old 
‘falcon for Bobby by the late John Burnit: 


a The mere fact that a man has been foolish four 
dimes is no absolute proof that he is a fool; but it’s a 
hty significant hint. However, Bobby, I’m still 
ing on you, for by this time you ought to have 
= fighting blood at the right temperature; and I’ve 
seen you play great polo in spite of a cracked rib. 

f any one else intimates that you are a fool, 
ce him one for me. 


ga there’s anything in heredity you’re a lucky 
hy gman,” said Jolter seriously, as he handed back 


[ think the Governor was worried about it him- 
” admitted Bobby with a smile; ‘‘and if he was 
tful I can’t blame you for being so. Nevertheless, 
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Speechless with Red-Faced Indignation 


Mr. Jolter, I must insist that we are 
going to havea policy,” and he quietly 
outlined it. 

Mr. Jolter had been so long a direct- 
ing voice in the newspaper business 
that he could not be startled by anything short of a 
Presidential assassination, and that at press time. Never- 
theless, at Bobby’s announcement he immediately sought 
for his pipe and was compelled to go into his own office 
after it. He came back lighting it and felt better. 

“It’s suicide!” he declared. 

“Then we’ll commit suicide,”’ said Bobby pleasantly. 

Mr. Jolter, after long, grinning thought, solemnly shook 
hands with him. 

“T’m for it,’ said he. ‘‘ Here’s hoping that we survive 
long enough to write our own obituary.”’ 

Mr. Jolter, to whom fighting was as the breath of new- 
mown hay, and who had long been curbed in that delight- 
ful occupation, went back into his own office with a more 
cheerful air than he had worn for many a day, and issued a 
few forceful orders, winding up with a direction to the 
press foreman to prepare for ten thousand extra copies 
that evening. 

When the three o’clock edition of the Bulletin came on 
the street, the entire first page was taken up by a life-size 
half-tone portrait of Sam Stone, and underneath it was the 
simple legend: 


THIS MAN MUST LEAVE TOWN 


The first citizens to awake to the fact that the Bulletin 
was born anew were the newsboys. Those live and enter- 
prising merchants, with a very keen judgment of com- 
parative values, had long since ceased to call the Bulletin 
at all; half of them had even ceased to carry it. Within 
two minutes after this edition was out they were clamor- 
ing for additional copies, and for the first time in years the 
alley door of the Bulletin was besieged by a seething mob 
of ragged, diminutive, howling masculinity. Out on the 
street, however, they were not even now calling the name 
of the paper. They were holding forth that black first page 
and screaming just the name of Sam Stone. 

Sam Stone! It was a magic name, for Stone had been 
the boss of the town since years without number; a man 
who had never held office, but who dictated the filling of all 
offices; a man who was not ostensibly in any business, but 
who swayed the fortune of every public enterprise; a self- 
confessed grafter whom crusade after crusade had failed 
to dislodge from absolute power. The crowds upon the 
street snapped eagerly at that huge portrait and searched 
as eagerly through the paper for more about the Boss. 
They did not find it, except upon the editorial page, where, 
in the space usually devoted to drival about ‘‘ How Kind 
We Should Be to Dumb Animals,” and ‘‘ Why Fathers 
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Should Confide More in Their Sons,” appeared in black 
type a paraphrase of the legend on the outside: “SAM 
STONE MUST LEAVE TOWN.” Beneath was the 
additional information: “Further issues of the Bulletin 
tell why.’’ Above and below this was nothing but start- 
lingly white blank paper, two solid columns of it up and 
down the page. 

Down in the deep basement of the Bulletin, the big 
three-deck presses, two of which had been standing idle 
since the last Presidential election, were pounding out 
copies by the thousand, while grimy pressmen, blackened 
with ink, perspired most happily. 

By five o’clock, men and even girls, pouring from their 
offices, and laborers coming from work, had all heard of it, 
and on the street the bold defiance created first a gasp and 
then a smile. Another attempt to dislodge Sam Stone 
was, in the light of previous efforts, a laughable thing to 
contemplate; and yet it was interesting. 

In the office of the Bulletin it was a gleeful occasion. 
Nonchalant reporters sat down with that amazing front 
page spread out before them, studied the brutal face of 
Stone and chuckled cynically. Lean Doe Miller, “assist- 
ant city editor,’ or rather head copy reader, lit one 
cigarette from the stub of another and observed, to 
nobody in particular but to everybody 
in general: 

“T ean see where we all contribute for 
a beautiful Gates Ajar floral piece for 
one Robert Burnit;”” whereupon, fat 
*Bugs”’ Roach, “‘handling copy” across 
the table from him, inquired: 

“Do you suppose the new boss really 
has this much nerve, or is he just a 
fool?” 

“Stone won’t do a thing to him!” 
ingratiatingly observed a ‘‘cub”’ re- 
porter, laying down twelve pages of 
“copy”? about a man who had almost 
been burglarized. 

“Look here, you Greenleaf Whittier 
Squiggs,”’ said Doc Miller most savagely, 
not because he had any particular grudge 
against the unfortunately named G. W., 
but because of discipline and the custom 
with ‘‘cubs,”’ “‘the next time you’re 
sent out on a twenty-minute assign- 
ment like this, remember the number of 
the Bulletin, 427 Grand Street. The 
telephone is Central 2051, and don’t for- 
get to report the same day. Did you get 
the man’sname? Uh-huh. Hisaddress? 
Uh-huh. Well, we don’t want the item.”’ 

Slow and phlegmatic Jim Brown, who 
had been city editor on the Bulletin 
almost since it was the Bulletin under 
half a dozen changes of ownership and 
nearly a score of managing editors, saun- 
tered over into Jolter’s room with a copy 
of the paper in his hand, and a long, 
black stogie held by some miracle in the 
corner of his mouth, where it would be 
quite out of the road of conversation. 

“Pretty good stuff,’ he drawled, 
indicating the remarkable first page. 

“ The greatest circus act that was ever 
pulled off in the newspaper business,”’ 
asserted Jolter. ‘It will quadruple the 
circulation of the Bulletin in a week.”’ 

“Make or break,” assented the city edi- 
tor, “ with the odds in favor of the break.”’ 

A slenderly-built young man, whose red face needed a 
shave and whose clothes, though wrinkled and unbrushed, 
shrieked of quality, carae stumbling up the stairs in such 
hot haste as was possible in his condition, and without 
ceremony or announcement burst into the room where 
Bobby Burnit, with that day’s issue of the Bulletin spread 
out before him, was trying earnestly to get a professional 
idea of the proper contents of a newspaper. 

“Great goods, old man!”’ said the stranger. “I want to 
congratulate you on your lovely nerve,” and seizing 
Bobby’s hand he shook it violently. j 

“Thanks,” said Bobby, not quite sure whether to be 
amused or resentful. ‘“‘ Who are you?” 

“Tm Dillingham,” announced the red-faced young man 
with a cheerful smile. 

Bobby was about to insist upon further information, 
when Mr. Jolter came in to introduce Brown, who had not 
yet met Mr. Burnit. 

“ Dill,” drawled Brown, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘“how 
much money have you?” 

“Money to burn; money in every pocket,” asserted 
Mr. Dillingham; “money to last forever,” and he jammed 
both hands in his trousers’ pockets. 

It was an astounding surprise to Mr. Dillingham, after 
groping in those pockets, to find that he only brought up a 
dollar bill in his left hand and forty-five cents in silver in 
his right. He was still contemplating in awed silence this 
perplexing fact when Brown handed him a five-dollar bill. 
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“Now, you run right out and get stewed to the eye- 
brows again,” directed Brown. ‘‘Get properly pickled 
and have it over with, then show up here in the morning 
with a headache and get to work. We want you to take 
charge of the Sam Stone exposé, and in to-morrow’s 
Bulletin we want the star introduction of your life.” 

“Do you mean to say you're going to trust the whole 
conduct of this campaign to that chap?” asked Bobby, 
frowning, when Dillingham had gone. 

“This is his third day, so Dill’s safe for to-morrow 
morning,” Brown hastened to assure him. “He'll be up 
here early, so penitent that he’ll be incased in a blue fog.” 

Bobby sighed and gave it up. This was a new world. 

Over in his dingy little office, up a dingy flight of stairs, 
Sam Stone sat at his bare and empty old desk, looking con- 
templatively out of the window, when Frank Sharpe— 
Sharpe of the gas company, and of many other worse than 
dubious Stone enterprises—came nervously bustling in 
with a copy of the Bulletin in his hand. 

‘‘Have you seen this?” he shrilled. 

“Heard about it,’ grunted Stone. 

“But what do you think of it?’’? demanded Sharpe 
indignantly, and spread the paper out on the desk before 
the Boss, thumping it violently with his knuckles. 


“It’s a Swell Likeness,’’ He Quietly Conceded 


Stone studied it well, without the slightest change of 
expression upon his heavy features. 
“Tt’s a swell likeness,” he quietly conceded by and by. 


IT 


(cLOrE ae with Jolter and Brown, and mapping out 
with them the dangerous campaign into which they 
had plunged, Bobby did not leave the offices of the 
Bulletin until six o’clock.. At the curb, just as he was 
about to step into his waiting machine, his friend ‘‘ Biff”’ 
Bates hailed him with all the enthusiasm possible to an 
ex-champion middleweight. 

“Go to it, Bobby!” said he. “I’m backing you across 
the board, win, place and show; but let me give you a hot 
tip right from the stables. You want to be afraid to go 
home in the dark, or Stone’s lobbygows will lean on you 
with a section of plumbing.” 

“Tve thought of that, Biff,” laughed Bobby, ‘“‘and I 
think [ll organize a band of murderers of my own.”’ 

Johnson, whom Bobby had quite forgotten in the stress 
of the day, joined them at this moment. Thirty years as 
head bookkeeper and confidential adviser in old John 
Burnit’s merchandise establishment had not fitted lean 
Johnson for the less dignified and more flurried work of a 
newspaper Office, even in the business department, and he 
was looking very much fagged. 

“Well, Johnson, what do you think of my first issue of 
the Bulletin?” asked Bobby pleasantly. 
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Johnson looked genuinely distressed. 

“To tell you the truth, Mr. Burnit,” said he, “I 
not seen it. I never in all my life saw a place where the 
were so many interruptions to work. If we could only 
back in your father’s store, sir.” 

““We'll be back there before we quit,’’ said Bobby 
fidently, ‘‘ or I'll be in the incurable ward.”’ 

“Thope so, sir,” said Johnson dismally, and strode ae 
the street to catch his car; but he came back hastily 
add: ‘‘I meant about the store; not about the asyl 

Biff Bates laughed as he clambered into the tonne 
with Bobby. 

“Tf you'd make a billion dollars, Bobby, but didn’t 
back your father’s business that Silas Trimmer snak 
away from you, Johnson would think you’d overlook 
the one best bet.”’ ; 

“So would I,”’ said Bobby soberly, and he had but 
little more to say until the chauffeur stopped at Bob 
own door, where puffy old Applerod, who had been ne 
Johnson in his usefulness to old John Burnit, stood nei 
ously awaiting him on the steps. 

“Terrible, sir! Terrible!’’ spluttered Applerod 
moment he caught sight of Bobby. ‘This open defia 
of Mr. Stone will put entirely out of existence what lit 
there is left of the Brightlight Ele 
Company.” 

“Cheer up, Applerod, for death m 
come to us all,’ encouraged Bobby. | 
“Such shreds and fragments of 
Brightlight as there are left would 
been wiped out anyhow; and frankly 
you must have it, I put you in the 
general manager, when I shifted Joh 
to the Bulletin this morning, beea 
there was nothing to manage.” 

Applerod threw up his hands in 4 
may. 

“And there will be less. Oh, | 
Burnit, if your father were only here 

Bobby, whose suavity Applerod had | 
never before seen ruffled, turned upon 
him angrily. af 

“Tm tired hearing about my father, 
Applerod,” he declared. ‘‘I revere the | 
Governor’s memory too much to want to 
be made angry by the mention of his 
name. Hereafter, kindly catch the idea, 
if you can, that I am my own man and | 
must work out my own salvation; an 
propose to do it! Biff, you don’t mi 
if I put off seeing you until to-morrow? 
I have a dinner engagement and very | 
little time to dress.” SW 

“His own man,” said Applerod | 
fully when Bobby had left them. ‘Jo 
Burnit would be half crazy if he e 
know what a botch his son is making 
things. I don’t see how a man e 
let himself be cheated four times 
business.” 

“T can tell you,” retorted Biff. 
his old man ever did for him was to 
his pockets with kale, and let him 
up into the sort of clubs where one s 
says: ‘I’m going to walk down to t 
corner.’ Says the other sport: ‘TJ 
you see more red-headed girls on 
way down than you do on the way b 
Says the first sport: ‘You're on f 
hundred.’ He goes down to the co 
and he comes back. ‘How about the red-headed 
asks the second sport. ‘I lose,’ says the first sport; 
your hundred.’ Now, when Bobby is left real money, he 
starts in to play the same open-face game, and when o 
these business wolves tells him anything Bobby don’t 
to figure whether the mut means what he says, or m 
something else that sounds like the same thing. N 
Bobby was a simp they’d sting him in so many places 
he’d be swelled all over, like an exhibition cream 
but he ain’t a simp. It took him four times to learn th 
he can’t take a man’s word in business. That’s al 
needed. Bobby’s awake now, and more than that 
mad, and if I hear you make another crack that he 
about all the candy I’ll sick old Johnson on you,” and 
this dire threat Biff wheeled, lea ving Mr. Applerod spe 
less with red-faced indignation. : 

It was just a quiet family dinner that Bobby attend 
that night at the Ellistons’, with Uncle Dan and A 
Constance Elliston at the head and foot of the table, 
across from him the smiling face of Agnes, his trustee 
whim of John Burnit’s will. He was so good to loo 
that Agnes was content to just watch him, but A 
Constance noted his abstraction and chided him upo 

“Really, Bobby,”’ said she, ‘‘since you have go 
business you're ruined socially.” 

“Frankly, I don’t mind,” he replied, smiling. ; 
rather be ruined socially than financially. In spite of ce 
tain disagreeable features of it, I like the struggle.” 


“You're starting a iP 
tiff one now,’’ ob- = 

erved Uncle Dan 
jy. ‘‘ Beginning an 
n fight against Sam 
tone is a good deal 


“Sam Stone” 


' 
f 


ke being suspended 
ver Hades by a single 
air—amidst a shower 
¢ Roman candles.” 

)“That’s putting it 
pout right, I guess,” 
dmitted Bobby; 

‘put I’m relying on 
ae fact that the pub- 
eat heart is decent.”’ 

“Do you remember, 

_ obby, what Commo- 
ore Vanderbilt said 

pout the public?”’ re- 
orted Uncle Dan. 

They're decent, all 

| ght, but they won't 

ick together in any 

qgressive movement 
ort of gunpowder. 
4a the mean time, 
tone has more en- 
“senchments than 
ren you can dream. 
or instance, I should 
ot wonder but that 
i _ithin a very short 
¥ me I shall be forced to 
i my influence with 
yu in his behalf.” 
Weettow?’’ asked 

_obby incredulously. 

_ “Well, [am trying to get a spur track from the X. Y. Z. 
‘ailroad to my factory on Spindle Street. The X. Y. Z. is 
-orfectly willing to put in the track, and I’m trying to 
ave the city council grant us a permit. Now, who is the 
ity council?” 

_ “Stone,” Bobby was compelled to admit. 

P08 course. I have already arranged to pay quite a 
tm of money to the capable and honest city councilman 
/that ward. The capable and honest councilman will 
) to Stone and give up about three-fourths of what I 
a4yhim. Then Stone will pass the word out to the other 

; yuncilmen that he’s for Alderman Holdup’s spur ‘track 

xrmit, and I get it. Very simple arrangement, and sat- 

‘factory, but, if they do not shove that measure through 

| their meeting to-morrow night, before Stone finds out 
ay possible connection between you and me, the price of 
will not be money. I'll be sent to you.” 

'‘“T see,” said Bobby in dismay. “In other words, it will 
> put flatly up to me; I’ll either have to quit my attacks 

1 Stone, or be directly responsible for your losing your 

-uable spur track.” 

“Exactly,” said Uncle Dan 
oy ait drew a long breath. 

4 “Tm very much afraid, Mr. Elliston, that you will have 
a do without your spur.” 

_ Uncle Dan’s eyes twinkled. 

“Ym willing,” said he. ‘I have a good offer to sell the 
jetory anyhow, and I think I’ll dispose of it. I have been 

‘frank with you about this, so that you will know 

_aetly what to expect when other people come at you. 

ou will be beset as you never were before.” 
_ “Thave been looking for an injunction, myself.” 

; “You will have no injunction, for Stone scarcely dares 
Hi publicly into his own courts,” said Uncle Dan, with a 
ey thorough knowledge, gained through experience, 

‘the methods of the “Stone gang”’; ‘‘though he might 

fen use that as a last resort. That will be after intimida- 

on fails, for it is quite seriously probable that they will 
_ Tesomebody to beat you into insensibility. If that don’ t 
ach you the proper lesson, they will probably kill you.” 

_ Agnes looked up apprehensively, but catching Bobby’s 

“nile took this latter phase of the matter asa joke. Bobby 

3 was not deeply impressed with it, but before he 
it away that night Uncle Dan took him aside and urged 

: ee: him the seriousness of the matter. 

“Pll fight them with their own weapons, then,’ de- 
i Bobby. ‘I'll organize a counter band of thugs, and 
ul ock every move they make with one of the same 
A wt. Somehow or other I think I shall win.’ 

“OF course you will win,’’ said Agnes confidently, over- 
‘basing this last phrase; and with that most prized of all 

_ \couragement, the faith of the one woman in his prowess, 

bby, for that night at least, felt quite contemptuous of 
_ (¢ grilling fight to come. 


Tt 


BY’S second issue of the Bulletin contained on 
e front page a three-column picture of Sam Stone, 
he same caption, together with a full-page article, 
n by Dillingham from data secured by himself and 


the others who were put upon the “‘story.’’ This set forth 
the main iniquities of Sam Stone and his crew of municipal 
grafters. In the third day’s issue the picture was reduced 
to two columns, occupying the left-hand upper corner of 
the front page, where Bobby ordered it to remain per- 
manently as the slogan of the Bulletin; and now Dilling- 
ham began his long series of articles, taking up point by 
point the ramifications of Stone’s machine, and coming 
closer and closer daily to people who would much rather 
have been left entirely out of the picture. 

It was upon this third day that Bobby, becoming appre- 
hensive merely because nothing had happened, received a 
visit from Frank Sharpe. Mr. Sharpe, president of the 
great Consolidated Illuminating and Power 
Company, was as nattily dressed as ever, and 
presented himself as pleasantly as a summer 
breeze across fields of clover. 

“T came in to see you about merging the 
Brightlight Electric Company with the Consoli- 
dated, Mr. Burnit,’”’ said Mr. Sharpe in a chatty 
tone, laying his hat, cane and gloves upon 
Bobby’s desk and seating himself comfortably. 

From his face there was no doubt in Mr. 
Sharpe’s mind that this was a mere matter of 
an interview with a satisfactory termination, for 
Mr. Sharpe had done business with Bobby be- 
fore, when he had sold him the controlling inter- 
est in the Brightlight Electric Company, which 
he and Stone had afterward quite cheerfully 
wrecked; but something had happened to Bobby 
in the mean time. 

“When I get ready fora merger of the Bright- 
light with the Consolidated-I’ll tell you about 
it; and also Ill tell you the terms,’’ Bobby 
advised him with a snap, and for the first time 
Mr. Sharpe noted what a good jaw Bobby had. 

“T should think,”’ hesitated Sharpe, ‘‘that in 
the present condition of the Brightlight almost 
any terms would be attractive to you. You have no pri- 
vate consumers now, and your contract for city lighting, 
which you cannot evade except by bankruptcy, is losing 
you money.” 

“Tf that were news to me it would be quite startling,” 
responded Bobby, ‘‘but you see, Mr. Sharpe, I am quite 
well acquainted with the facts myself. Also, I have a 
strong suspicion that you tampered with my plant; that 
your hired agents cut my wires, ruined my dynamos and 
destroyed the efficiency of my service generally.” 

“You will find it very difficult to prove that, Mr. 
Burnit,” said Sharpe, with a sternness which could not 
quite conceal a lurking smile. 

“I’m beginning to like difficulty,” retorted Bobby. ‘‘I 
do not mind telling you that I was never angry before in 
my life, and I’m surprised to find myself enjoying the 
sensation.” 

Bobby was still more astonished to find himself laying 
his fist tensely upon his desk. The lurking smile was now 
gone entirely from Mr. Sharpe’s face. 

“T must admit, Mr. Burnit, that your affairs have 
turned out rather unfortunately,” he said, “but I think 


that they might be remedied for you a bit, perhaps. Sup- 
pose you go and see Stone.” 

“T do not care to see Mr. Stone,” said Bobby. 

“But he wants to see you,” persisted Sharpe. “In fact, 


he told me so this morning. I’m quite sure you would find 
it to your advantage to drop over there.” 

“T shall never enter Mr. Stone’s office until he has 
vacated it for good,” said Bobby; ‘“‘then I might be in- 
duced to come over and break up the furniture. If Stone 
wants to see me I’m keeping fairly regular office hours 
here.”’ 

“Tt is not Mr. Stone’s habit to go to see other people,” 
bluffed Sharpe, growing somewhat nervous; for it was one 
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of Stone’s traits not to forgive the failure of a mission. 
He had no use for extenuating circumstances. He never 
looked at anything in this world but results. 

Bobby took down the receiver of his house telephone. 

“T’d like to speak to Mr. Jolter, please,’’ said he. 

Sharpe rose to go. 

“Just wait a moment, Mr. Sharpe,” said Bobby per- 
emptorily, and Sharpe stopped. ‘‘Jolter,’’ he directed 
crisply, turning again to the ’phone, “kindly step into my 
office, will you?” 

A moment later, while Sharpe stood wondering, Jolter 
came in, and grinned as he noted Bobby’s visitor. 

“Mr. Jolter,’”’ asked Bobby, “‘have we a good portrait of 
Mr. Sharpe?” 

Jolter, still grinning, stated that they had. 

“Have a three-column half-tone made of it for this 
evening’s Bulletin.”’ 

Sharpe fairly spluttered. 

“Mr. Burnit, if you print my picture in the Bulletin 
connected with anything derogatory, ’1—I'll 

Bobby waited politely for a moment. 

“Go ahead, Mr. Sharpe,” said he. ‘I’m interested to 
know just what you will do, because we’re going to print 
the picture, connected with something quite derogatory. 
Now finish your threat.” 

Sharpe gazed at him a moment, speechless with rage, 
and then stamped from the office. 

Jolter, quietly chuckling, turned to Bobby. 

“T guess you'll do,’ he commented. ‘If you last long 
enough you'll win.” 

“Thanks,” said Bobby dryly,andthen hesmiled. ‘Say, 
Jolter,”’ he added, “it’s bully fun being mad. I’m just 
beginning to realize what I have been missing all these 
years. Go ahead with Sharpe’s picture and print any- 
thing you please about him. I guess you can secure 
enough material without going out of the office, and if you 
can’t I’ll supply you with some.” 

Jolter looked at his watch and hurried for the door. 
Minutes were precious if he wanted to get that Sharpe 
cut made in time for the afternoon edition. At the door, 
however, he turned a bit anxiously. 

“T suppose you carry a gun, don’t you, Mr. Burnit?”’ he 
inquired. 

“By no means,” said Bobby. ‘‘ Never owned one.” 

“I'd advise you to get a good one at once,” and Jolter 
hurried away. 

That evening’s edition of the Bulletin contained a 
beautiful half-tone of Mr. Sharpe. Above it was printed: 
“The Bulletin’s Rogues’ Gallery,’ and beneath was the 
caption: “‘Hadn’t this man better go, too?” 

At four o’clock Mr. Brown came in, and Mr. Brown 
was grinning. In the last three days a grin had become the 
trade-mark of the office, for the staff of the Bulletin was 
enjoying itself as never before in all its history. 

“Stone’s in my office,” said Brown. ‘“‘ Wants to see 
you.” 

Bobby was interestedly leafing over the pages of the 
Bulletin. He looked leisurely at his watch and yawned. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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“We're Going to Print the Picture, Connected with Something Quite Derogatory. Now Finish Your Threat”’ 
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The Goat and Mr. Newrich 


OW much of his income should a man give his wife? 

Generally speaking, if he has little income he 

should give her much of it, for she will take best care of it; 

if he has much income he should give her little of it, lest 
she make him join the lodge. 

Nearly everybody, at one time or another, joins a lodge 
—well knowing that he will suffer various humiliating and 
painful experiences; knowing also that, once he is in, he 
can enjoy the humiliating and painful experiences of other 
candidates, 

Ever since real history began to be written, by dramatists 
and novelists, society has presented one standing phe- 
nomenon—that of Newrich, his toilfully-won money in 
hand, cheered on by mamma and the girls, marching 
patiently up to Oldrich to get properly kicked. 

To the superficial this is surprising. They argue that if 
a man has worked half a lifetime to amass a fortune he 
ought to lay it out in some manner more agreeable than 
getting himself insulted. Perhaps he ought; but, in that 
case, the lodge would die out. Newrich is, in fact, simply 
submitting to the inevitable initiation ceremony. Oldrich 
himself—or his father for him—had to work his way in, 
enduring the due rebuffs and snubs until he achieved the 
third degree, and became eligible to pass upon other candi- 
dates and receive them with the initiatory boot. 

The lodge harasses the candidate, yet but for him it 
would presently expire; it really subsists upon him. In 
the same way, Society badgers poor Newrich; but obvi- 
ously it couldn’t at all continue without him. The Newrich 
women-folk, with their deeper social instinct, perfectly 
understand this, and firmly lead the beloved, trembling 
candidate up to the goat—if he gives them money enough. 


Taking it Out in Trade 


INCE 1895 the balance of trade in our favor has 

amounted to almost six and one-half billion dollars. 
Declared value of all goods, including silver, that we have 
sold abroad has exceeded declared value of all the goods we 
have bought abroad by 6413 million dollars. Allowing for 
overvaluation of exports and undervaluation of imports 
there is still, on the face of the returns, an enormous 
balance in our favor. 

But almost every dollar of that balance we have “taken 
out in trade” in one way or another—in ocean freights, 
interest and what-not. The world has actually paid us in 
the thirteen years just 308 million dollars in money, or 
less than five per cent. of what it theoretically owed us; 
and instead of Europe being in debt to us we, no doubt, 
are now in debt to Europe. 

The 308 millions is the net imports of gold since 1895 — 
gold, of course, being the only money recognized in inter- 
national settlements. Remembering the large borrowings 
of last year and such items as the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
fifty-million-dollar French loan, it seems likely that the 
308 millions was mostly borrowed money; and that tho 
whole foreign trade, exclusive of borrowings, simply cancels 
itself; that whatever we sell abroad we “take out in 
trade.” 

During the thirteen years, while we have piled up a 
theoretical balance of six and one-half billions, the stock 
of gold money in the United States has not increased in 
excess of the output of the gold mines in this country. 
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A balance of trade means very little. It is sometimes 
spoken of as though, by selling Europe breadstuffs and 
cotton and buying as little of her manufactures as possible, 
we could compel her to pay us a great deal of actual 
money. But, in fact, we do no such thing. Taking it by 
and large, the world trades with us only as much as we 
trade with it. Ifallthe items were known our foreign trade 
account would just about balance. 


When We Learn to Fly 


OUNT ZEPPELIN, or another, will construct a good 
airship. 

There is really no trouble about that nowadays. Man is 
sufficiently equipped to cope with Nature, so that taking 
any new trick of the old lady is merely the matter of a little 
patience and experimenting. Navigating the empyrean 
and possessing the north pole are delayed only while we put 
on a new tire. Desiring any natural property, the world, 
one might say, has simply to drop a post-card, prescribing 
where the goods are to be delivered and calmly await 
results. 

The real trouble will begin when the good airship is 
constructed—endless contention about its franchises, 
speed limitations, freight rates, block signals; whether 
Government should own or regulate; who shall enjoin it 
and under what circumstances; boundless tribulation 
over wages and open shop; lawsuits by property owners 
because airship cuts off sunlight; lawsuits by airship 
claiming right of eminent domain to sunlight; loud warn- 
ing by doctors to beware of fatal airship draft, and by 
other doctors to sleep in airship draft; impassioned 
debate of its effect upon marriage, race-suicide, religion, the 
liquor habit and poultry; Germany and France zealously 
bankrupting themselves to get more airships than England; 
England raising the income tax to fifteen shillings on the 
pound to keep ahead. 

It isn’t at all with Nature that there is any real trouble 
nowadays. 


Ignorance in the Nutmeg State 


R. HORACE TAFT, the press reports, has uttered the 
following judgment of his fellow-citizens of the 
Nutmeg State: “If a crowd of rascals should steal the 
whole capitol, half the Connecticut backwoods towns 
wouldn’t know about it, and, if they did know, they would 
keep right on plowing just the same.’ The dispatch adds: 
“Leaders of the Republican organization say Mr. Taft’s 
hot words cannot be dangerous to his Brother Bill because 
the State is too solidly Republican.” 

Naturally, let us further add, immovable allegiance to 
party and immutable indifference to grand larceny go 
together; both flower from the same stalk. A constitu- 
ency which can be absolutely depended upon, under all 
circumstances, for a safe majority is just the one in which 
sequestration of public property may be undertaken with 
brightest promise of success. In solid old Pennsylvania, 
for example, they took the whole capitol twice over. 


Frenzied Prosperity 


Es outlook in business and politics is not entirely 
clear. 

Those signs to which men commonly refer in attempting 
to forecast the future point upward. Mr. Taft’s election, 
no doubt, is desired by many of the men who are in an 
initiative position, and his prospects are commonly counted 
among the ‘‘bull points.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Lawson, Boston’s celebrated 
back-action prophet, has been assuring all whc would 
listen that stocks are bound to go up, and Mr. Taft is 
bound to be elected. Which, of course, raises a presump- 
tion that stocks will fall and the Republicans be defeated. 

But we believe the country’s condition is intrinsically 
so healthy that the fall in stocks and the election of Mr. 
Bryan would have no important reactionary effect. We 
should feel cheerful even if Mr. Lawson declared, under 
o2+h, that the country was upon the threshold of match- 
less prosperity. 


Noisy Men and Men Who Work 


(BPO pests are one of the hardest problems. This year 
itis black rust in the Dakotas—cutting down produc- 
tion, the reports say, by a good many million bushels. 
Last year it was green bugs in the winter-wheat fields. 
A year or so before that boll-wevil ravaged cotton. Scab, 
scale, rot and canker prey upon fruit trees and vines. The 
average annual loss thereby is great; and, if an old pest is 
driven out, a new one appears. 

A faithful army, nevertheless, fights the pests, and does, 
little by little, with small sound, gain upon them. In forty 
years, taking a five-year average, the yield per acre of all 
grains in the United States has increased—say, ten per 
cent. This slow gain is indubitably good; a firm footstep 
in advance; mankind is solidly richer therefor. Hundreds 
of patient men, silently plodding through fields, plying in 


tread down scale and rot. > 

The term of life has been prolonged; a ghostly squad ¢ 
human scourges patiently stamped out. Even tube 
culosis begins to yield ground; they talk hopefully of 
cancer serum. These things, wrought by numberless me: 
with little noise—mostly nameless, in fact—are the re: 
material gains. 

Meanwhile, a few men make sound. If you hear a ma 
described as a signal promoter of the country’s materi; 
advancement, look him up carefully and see whether } 
has really done anything more than grab a big piece ; 
property and make a noise which disturbed the people j 
their work. 


A New Hat in the Ring 


USTRIA, the other day, completed arrangements { 
take over a good part of the railroads of that coun) 
which remain in private hands. _ 
They seem to find Government ownership satisfaeto) 
over there. A year or two ago it was supposed that su_ 
ject would be considerably discussed in this campaig) 
Apparently, it is not to be mentioned—to the loss, | 
interest, of the campaign. 
A sub-committee of the Monetary Commission appoint 
under the Aldrich-Vreeland currency bill has sailed { 
Europe ‘‘to secure all available historical and statistic! 
data with reference to the currency and banking expe) 
ence of Great Britain, Germany and France.” Tos 
how other people, whose position is like ours, deal wi, 
the large economic problems that confront us, and wh| 
results they get, is surely most reasonable. 
Government ownership of railroads is very largely ; 
economic problem. The experience of Germany, Fran 
Austria, Italy in that line is as properly interesting to 
as is their experience in banking. Only stupidity imagin 
that we, or they, have said the last word on either subje: 
We wish to see the subject discussed, not because we wa} 
Government ownership, but because we want lig}/ 
because discussion of it would be more profitable | 
the country than discussing whether John Smith m) 
contribute to the campaign fund by his personal che 
or by the check of the J. Smith Bill-Posting Corporatic) 


Extravagance in the Rural District 


HE average cost of carrying a ton of goods a mile 
lake is eight-tenths of a mill, and by rail seven ands} 
tenths mills. The average cost of carrying a ton of good, 
mile on first-class roads is said to be seven cents, and 1 
common country roads twenty-five cents. [ 
The latest report (made by the Department of Agric> 
ture for 1904) shows 2,151,570 miles of public roads int} 
United States, of which 7.14 per cent. were improv 
In old, populous and rich States, such as New Yo 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, improvements wi | 
reported on less than ten per cent. of the public roads. | 
Almost every pound of freight originating upon ' 
destined to a farm moves over a country road; most 0} 
over a “common” country road, at a cost some three tin 
as high as it would be if the road were first-class. Sor 
times the goods actually pay a heavier toll for a few mil 
carriage between railroad station and farm than for | 
the remainder of the journey. ; >| 
The railroads themselves spend millions to clip off ¢ 
or two per cent. from operating expenses, here and the} 
and, if farmers were presented with a feasible scheme ; 
reducing their railroad freights even one-quarter, tl 
would feel that there, indeed, was a burning issue. 
Road improvement receives much more attention th! 
formerly, but much less than it deserves. i 
i 
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The Street of Three Stories 


th skyscraper trouble grows acute in New York. | 
The trouble is that a one-story street will 1) 
accommodate the occupants of twenty-story buildin. 
A committee suggests that, in certain hours, all whee 
traffic. be prohibited south of Chambers Street, giv} 
pedestrians unobstructed use of the roadway. Chica) 
confronted by somewhat the same difficulty, has ie a} 
elevated sidewalks and other devices. The natural ei 
obvious remedy, however, is a three-story street—subwis 
and elevated roads already crudely tending to that e}. 
Disregarding mere sentiment and conforming to hard fé), 
the lowest street level should be free; for the second, 
middle level, a small toll should be charged; and for & 
upper or sunlight deck a round tax. This would, as neay 
as possible, realize the ideal of equality by giving eve” 
body just the street accommodation that he was able? 
pay for. a 
We suppose there would be pavilions on the up? 
deck in which to meet and consider the state of the pc ’ 
and some chutes through which, when the clamor in @ 
cellarage became distressful, the proceeds of a ae 
ball could be dropped. 4 


Murphy’s Friend Colahan 


boss of Tammany Hall, says nothing; wherein Mr. 
Murphy puts the fifteen ball in the corner pocket, 


; N° having anything to say, Mr. Charles F. Murphy, 


_ for most men who have nothing to say, say it, and the rare ° 


person who has something to say usually says it so often 
the rest of us wish there might be a law passed making it 


4 obligatory for all persons to write it down and hand it 
around. 


Long study and observation conduce to the opinion that 
Mr. Murphy’s active vocabulary is limited to those two 


_ near-words, ‘‘ Uh-huh!” and ‘‘ Ah-hah!”’ and to the brief 


sentence: ‘‘ We’ll win,” which he uses only in campaigns. 
Mr. Murphy carefully conceals all his other language. 
Once upon a time somebody told him to look wise and say 
nothing, and he has been trying it out ever since. He gives 
a sort of an open-faced imitation of wisdom, and he says 
nothing the best you ever saw. 

Being afflicted with this congestion of conversation, 
either from policy or paucity, it is Mr. Murphy’s habit to 


_ have on his staff a few gentlemen who collaborated on 


_ translated by one of the orators: ‘‘ Gentlemen 
_ of the convention: In behalf of the free institu- 


would not save the game. 


- index finger, signifying Pat McCarren, 
and swings his patent-leather shoe 


writing the libretto of the dictionary, to do the talking for 
him. At times it has been necessary to have a great deal 
of talking done, if there should be any inquiries along that 
line, and, at other times, all the talking in the universe 
Still, Mr. Murphy has a few 
good, handy, all-around talkers, and, when he makes signs 
to them, they interpret his signs to the listening world. For 
example, if Mr. Murphy holds up a long 


viciously through the air, that means, as 


tions of the United States, in behalf of the 

Grand Old Democracy of New York, in behalf of the 
glorious past and still more glorious future of gee-lorious 
old Tammany Hall, in support of all that we hold dear, of 
all the ties that bind us to Manhattan Isle, while looking 
at the rising sun that gilds the tops of our busy marts of 
trade and while gazing at the magnificence of the setting 
sun that goes down on a day fruitful with our best en- 
deavor, it becomes my duty to announce that Mr. Long 
Pat McCarren is no better than he ought to be, and I move 


_ he be thrun into d’ street.” 


When the Honorable Bourke was Not Clubby 


- Cpaierae used to have the Honorable Bourke Cockran 
to do this sort of thing, and the Honorable Bourke 
was always fine at it, for he has a brogue, having been 
exposed to it on the Ould Sod and never able quite to 
remove the traces. However, the Honorable Bourke com- 
mitted the terrible de trop faux pas, as Mike Padden would 
say, of beating Mr. Murphy to the receivership of one of 
the numerous unassailable financial institutions in New 
York that was assailed and succumbed last fall. This was 
not clubby of the Honorable Bourke. He should have 


-known that Murphy wanted the job, for his own use, 


but Cockran fatuously put his father-in-law in it, and 
Murphy never forgave him, never. Indeed he didnot. He 


eliminated the Honorable Bourke as Grand Sachem of 


whe 


mr 


Tammany Hall and he refused to ket him go back to Con- 
gress. Take that, Mr. Bourke Cockran, for butting in on 
the boss’s preserves! 

Well, that left Silver-Tongued Tom Grady, but Tom’s 


_ silver tongue is a bit pewtery now, and Murphy had to 


have some one else. So he picked out Danny Colahan, 


‘Daniel Finnerty Colahan, or some such middle name, and 


he made Danny Grand Sachem, which entitled Danny to 
wear the big hat on the Fourth of July and to take the boss 
to luncheon at Delmonico’s at frequent intervals. After 
Mr. Murphy first broke out on what we may call our upper 
crust in the metropolis, and began lunching up near Forty- 
fourth Street instead of down on Fourteenth, he had with 
him, usually, that immaculate Tammany man, J. Sargeant 
Cram. For many years Mr. Cram was the only man who 
could speak with an English accent in Tammany Hall 


and ‘get away with it. If anybody else had tried it there 


would probably have been some work for the internes at 
Bellevue Hospital. 

_ But Cram could do it, and he wore spats, too, and 
taught Murphy to wear them. Murphy thought they 
were ear-muffs first off, but Cram put him right, and now 


_ he wears them quite regularly. 


In brief, J. Sargeant Cram was Murphy’s social mentor. 
He it was who took Murphy to swell restaurants and told 
him he mustn’t order tripe, but should cut in on the more 
refined things. 

All this time Danny was warily watching events. He is 
shrewd, and his knowledge of New York politics is com- 
prehensive and accurate. At times, when J. Sargeant or 
the Honorable Pfingge Conners were not taking all of 
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’Tis Hard to Fool Thim Colahans 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


Murphy’s time, Danny would slip in and tell Murphy 
news he ought to know. Presently, it came to such a pass 
that, if Murphy wanted something done, he would detail 
Danny, and Danny would go out and do it. Danny had 
advice on ticklish points, and Murphy soon found it was 
good advice. One by one, the board of advisers began to 
drop away. When they brought in advice Murphy would 
make a sign that Danny had told him to do that already 
or had told him not to do it. 

In fact, Danny seemed to have a way of reading the 
future and of discounting all the other advisers. The 
board disintegrated. Even J. Sargeant fell by the way- 
side. Instead of tooling down each day and taking the 
boss to luncheon, he found that Danny had slid in ahead 
of him, and, if he broke in at all, it was merely for special 
purposes and not because he was of any particular mo- 
ment as host or entertainer. 

It wasn’t long until the whole thing revolved around 
Colahan. Murphy was leader of Tammany Hall, to be sure, 
but Colahan was practically leader of Murphy. Colahan 
advised about the politics, about the legal end of it, and, 
whenever Murphy had a fight he wanted made, he sent 
for Colahan and left the other war-horses switching away 
the flies in the anteroom. ‘It was Colahan who pulled 
Murphy out in the all-night fight at the State Committee 
meeting in the spring when Murphy put Pat McCarren 
under the pile-driver for the last time. In the old days 
Cockran or Grady or some other would have led the 
forces. This time it was Colahan, and it was Colahan who 
was at the right hand of Murphy during the Denver con- 
vention, and Colahan’s advice was followed. 


On Tap Whenever Wanted 


Okage ree is forty years old. He is a big, broad- 
shouldered, heavily-set man, with a smooth-shaven 
face, clear, gray eyes, and a chin that is square enough to 
make a prospective opponent rub his own and wonder if 
it is worth while to tackle him. He wasa ball-player when 
he was a young chap, and, for the matter of that, still 
keeps up his athletics by boxing a few rounds, now and 
then, with Mike Donovan, who boxes with the President, 
or some other heavyweight. 

There is always an inside circle of men around the 
leader of Tammany Hall, and it is as hard for an outsider 
to get in as it would be to break into the Sub-Treasury. 
Some people try it with an axe and some with an emollient. 
Colahan used a judicious combination of the two. He was 
on tap whenever Murphy wanted anything, from a legal 
opinion to the number of voters in a precinct. From time 
to time he banged some obstreperous person, who was in 
his way, over the head, or took a strangle-hold on some 
other and threw him out into the street. He saw to it that 
whatever method he used was successful, and he is now 
where he wanted to be, with his thumb on Murphy and no 
present intention of lifting it. He is so useful to Murphy 
that Murphy cannot get along without him, and Murphy 
is so useful to him he intends to keep where he is. 
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Colahan, so far as the records go, never held an office of 
any importance. Heisa lawyer and says he has no ambi- 
tion to get on the pay-roll. It is not hard to guess what his 
ambition is. Every leader of Tammany Hall goes by the 
board, sooner or later. When it comes Murphy’s turn 
Colahan will be there, on the spot, and he will take the job. 
If he doesn’t tire of-it, and if he keeps in his present 
relation to the Hall, there is scarcely any doubt that he 
will be the next man to control the political destinies of 
New York City. 

Perhaps, that is why Murphy is educating him. Being 
so sparse of speech, Murphy has plenty of time for thought. 
He knows he will have to quit, sooner or later. But, 
whether or not Murphy has Colahan in mind for his 
successor, the odds are that Colahan will be his successor. 
That is what Colahan is there for. 

You see, ’tis hard to fool thim Colahans. 


A Meeting-Place of Heroes 


UARTERMASTER-GENERAL ALESHIRE was the 
quartermaster on the staff of General James H. 
Wilson, of Delaware, during the war with Spain. 

General Wilson’s division went to Macon, Georgia, for 
a time during the campaign, and Aleshire got General 
Wilson a room at one of the hotels. 

“This is odd,’’ said Wilson, as soon as he stepped into the 
room. ‘I had this very room when I was in command 

here during the Civil War.” 

Soon afterward Senator Bacon came 
to call on General Wilson. ‘‘I have met 
you here before,’”’ said Bacon. 

“Yes, I know we have met before,’’ Wilson 
replied, ‘‘but it was not in this place that I can 
remember.” 

‘““My memory is better than yours,” the Senator said. 
“T met you here, in this very room, during your occupation 
of Macon when I was a prisoner of war.” 

Then they did something for it. 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Governor Charles E. Hughes, of New York, smokes long, 
thin, domestic cigars. 


@ C.N. Haskell, Governor of Oklahoma, is another of the 
looks-like-Bryan folks. 


@ Senator Ankeny, of Washington, runs a chain of banks 
that encircles the most fertile part of the State. 


@ Senator A. J. Beveridge, of Indiana, has recently been 
elected chief of the Rocky Boy band of wandering Indians. 


@ The Honorable Bill Sapp is the only Kansan who wears 
a plug hat three hundred and sixty-five days in the year. 


@ Hoke Smith, Governor of Georgia, rides a coal-black 
steed. At least, that is the way they speak of his horse 
in Georgia. 

€ Brand Whitlock, the reform mayor of Toledo, intends 
to make a bold bid for literary immortality. He will soon 
issue a volume of essays. 


@ David R. Francis, of St. Louis, former Governor of 
Missouri and ex-president of the St. Louis Fair, is an 
enthusiast on Robert Burns manuscripts. 


@ When Elliot Woods, superintendent of the Capitol, has 
nothing else to do he analyzes the dust the suction cleaners 
get out of the Senate and House carpets and counts the 
different kinds of germs. 


@ Rear-Admiral A. T. Mahan, the great naval authority, 
is so susceptible to sea-sickness that he never made a 
voyage when in active service without being prostrated 
practically all the time he was afloat. 


@ They used to call George E. Foss, Representative from 
Illinois, who campaigned against Senator A. J. Hopkins 
for Hopkins’ place in the Senate, the laziest man in Con- 
gress, but Hopkins has another idea of it. 


@ Colonel Jim Ham Lewis, candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for Governor in Illinois, famous for his fric- 
asseed hair and scrambled whiskers, has been obliged to 
reénforce the pristine glory of that hair with a toupee. 


€ Scott C. Bone, editor of the Washington Herald, was an 
Indianapolis journalist before he came to Washington 
years ago. He dragged Meredith Nicholson, the novelist, 
out of a law office and made a reporter of him when he 
was a city editor out there. 


@ George R. Sheldon, named for treasurer of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, ‘is the man Governor Odell, 
of New York, refused to run with when they had it settled 
to nominate him for Lieutenant-Governor one time when 
Odell was running for Governor. 
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Office Buildings 


The office tinted or decorated with Alabastine can be 
occupied immediately after the departure of the decorator. 
In retinting an Alabastined wall the new coat is simply put 
over the old and the wall is better than before. 

This reduces the cost and time of redecorating at least 
one-half and largely removes the elements of muss and 
confusion always connected with the necessary washing 
and scraping off of ordinary materials. 


Factories 


Alabastine is specially suitable for factories, the 
white reflects light and lights up dark rooms, and the 
delicate tints modify, and temper the very light rooms 
that otherwise might be dazzling. 

Alabastine’s acknowledged sanitary qual- 
ities should not be overlooked, promoting as 
it does the health and well being of the work- 
ers. Its durability saves large bills 
and the ease of recoating counts for 
much in factory work, while its fire- 
proof nature is a distinct advantage. 
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Residences—City or Country 


As family life is centered in the home, and the deco- 
ration of walls is expressive of the culture and taste of the 
occupants, no wall-covering material, regardless of price, 
lends itself so completely to the individual taste as Ala- 
bastine, and in no material is there the extreme economy. 
The Alabastined room is beautiful in its evenness of 
color, durable because of the permanency of its colors, and 
harmonious because of the soft, velvety effects. It does 
not scale or rub off, and always remains sweet, pure and 


wholesome. 
Schools 


When a school is decorated with the soft Alabastine 
tints, the pupils unconsciously come to realize and appre- 
ciate the vital importance of color harmony. These tints 
are restful and do not strain or tire the eyes. Alabastine 
offers a greater: range of color combinations and tints, 
which can be more immediately and easily obtained than 
any other decorating material. ‘The cleanliness, the purity, 
and the sanitary properties of Alabastine are always in 
evidence. The economy of Alabastine should also be 
taken into consideration. 
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Apartments and Hotels 


In the use of Alabastine, the owners and managers 
of apartments and hotels will find a material for decorat- 
ing the walls that combines the essentials of suitability 
for any room, durability under any conditions, and 
harmony in color and tint. Besides this, Alabastine is 
always sanitary. As it is neither pasted nor glued to the 
walls, there is no lodging place in it, or behind it, for 
pestiferous insects. 


Hospitals 


Alabastine, made from alabaster rock, a pure calcium 
sulphate, is a deodorant and effective antiseptic. It is a 
perfect germicide, and as it adheres to the wall through 
its own cementing powers, it does not afford breeding 
places for disease germs or noxious and poisonous bacilli. 
Alabastine is used in many of the best hospitals and sani- 
tariums, and for this purpose it has the unqualified 
endorsement of leading medical men and women in this 
country and abroad. 
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Churches 


Not alone economy and great durability of Alabastine 
recommend it as a decorative material for churches, but 
its peaceful, beautiful tints; and the daintiness of the 
stencil work, will always give an air of cheerfulness and 
hospitality. The numerous color combinations possible 
with Alabastine will not only harmonize with the interior 
woodwork, but by their use it is possible to reflect the 
true religious spirit. 


Lowers Lighting Expense 

It is a well established fact that all wall papers eat 
up and absorb light, while brush tinted walls, such as 
produced with the soft velvety Alabastine tints, reflect 
light, make the rooms cheerful, protect the eyesight, save 
nerves and tempers and reduce lighting bills. 

Alabastine has the widest range of uses. 
While the artist can get the most delicate 
pastel effects with Alabastine, making 
it most desirable for high class resi- 
cence and theatre decoration, its many 
other qualities— permanency, economy 
—well fit it for use on rougher work. 
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Fertilizers: How to Choose and Use Them 


HERE is no mystery about fertilizers. 

At least, there is no mystery about the 

principle that underlies their use. It 

is so simple that (to paraphrase a trifle) 

even the play-farming man need not err 
therein. 

This principle is that fertilizers are food 
for plants; they are not food for the land. 
It is that they nourish plants; they are 
not to nourish or strengthen or enrich the 
soil. 

Plants must have food to eat and water 
to drink. Like all other growing things 
they become hungry and thirsty. And he 
who wishes the best returns must study to 
give water and proper food to his corn and 
tomatoes and peas, just as he studies to 
give water and proper food to his horse, 
his cow, his chickens. 

To speak of using fertilizers to feed your 
land is as absurd as it would be to speak of 
feeding the table when you mean that you 
feed the hired man. The land is the table 
from which your plants eat and drink. 

As to the application of the principle of 
fertilizers—well, that is not so easy. The 
possibilities of application are what Sam 
Weller would have called “‘ warious.’’ But, 
none the less, the basic principle once 
grasped, the user of fertilizer cannot long 
go wrong, even though he may in the be- 
ginning make some unavoidable mistakes. 
The user of fertilizer may have only a 
single flower-pot in a window or he may 
have a mighty farm; he may be culti- 
vating a tiny plot in a city back yard, or 
his wish and care may a few suburban 
acres bound; in any case, he should know 
just why fertilizer is used. 

An acre of crop actually drinks from the 
Jand several hundred tons of water; and 
this figure has nothing to do with the water 
that evaporates direct from the soil with- 
out passing through the plants. The 
hunger of plants is appeased when they 
take plant-food, which, by chemical com- 
bination, or action of water, or skill of 
artificial preparation, has been sufficiently 
dissolved to be absorbed by them. 

Now, to say that fertilizers feed the 
plants and not the land is not to say that 
land cannot beimproved. For, of course, it 
can. Much can be done to make a merely 
ordinary soil approach the admirable con- 
dition of being open enough to permit of 
easy penetration by water and close enough 
to prevent too rapid a drying out. But 
land improvement does not come within 
the province of fertilizer, except when it 
may do so in a merely indirect way. 


Plant Foods and Their Purpose 


Fertilizers being food for plants, it is of 
vital importance to find just what food the 
different plants need and then to find just 
what fertilizers contain those foods. 

The principal plant-foods are three: 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. 

Some fertilizers contain all of these con- 
stituents, in varying proportions; some 
contain only two; some but one. And 
here is a curious and interesting fact: 

Practically every soil, even the poorest, 
contains in itself all of these vital constit- 
uents, and usually in such heavy totals of 
quantity as to make fertilizers seem tiny 
indeed by comparison. The upper eight 
or nine inches of a single acre of soil may, 
if the soil be a rich one, contain a total of 
over thirty tons of the three principal 
plant-food constituents. It is a poor soil 
that contains less than fifteen tons. The 
very poorest and most meagre contains 
over a ton. 

Yet a small quantity of these constit- 
uents, ‘a mere nothing compared with the 
quantities present in ordinary soils, works 
miracles in crops, because of a wonderful 
provision of Nature, by which the fertility 
of land is conserved. 

For these treasures of plant-food are 
paid out as grudgingly, as charily as money 
is paid over the counter of a bank in a time 
of financial.stringency. If the tons and 
tons of natural fertilizing material were to 
be paid out at once there would be no re- 
serve, no source of supply for. the future. 
So Nature has seen to it that they are 
ordinarily in such shape as to_be given to 
the crops a very little at a time. In this 


way they last through the centuries. Even 
the most richly-laden soils give out their 
wealth but cautiously under the influence 
of water seepage, and ‘‘ weathering,” and 
chemical action. 

Thus it is that applied fertilizers are of 
value. They not only furnish potash, 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid—these are 
already in the soil in astounding quantity 
—hbut furnish them in such form that the 
plants can at once assimilate them as food 
—predigested food, let us say. 

Before going further it is well to speak 
of lime, which is often spoken of as a fer- 
tilizer, but isn’t one. 


Helping the Texture of the Soil 


Lime often improves the texture of the 
soil. And, if land is ‘‘sour,’”’ as may, per- 
haps, be shown by a free growth of red 
sorrel, colloquially known as ‘‘sourgrass,”’ 
lime will sweeten it. Also it is certain that 
lime makes the plants of farms grow. But 
this it does because it has the chemical 
ability to set free, in the soil, plant-food 
that Nature intended to reserve. It starts 
a run on the bank, so to speak. Itself, it 
gives no plant-food. It just draws it out. 
It sets free phosphoric acid, and even more 
of potash, but does not, as fertilizers do, 
furnish anything, and therefore its con- 
tinued use is injurious. 

This fact became known to farmers 
through practical observation, and hence 
there arose the ancient saying that ‘“‘ Lime, 
and lime without manure, will make both 
land and farmer poor,’ and the grimly 
terse: ‘‘Lime makes the father rich and 
the son poor.” 

At the same time, there are cases in which 
the reserve plant-food of land is given out 
in entirely too slow a way, and when, there- 
fore, it is a good thing to rouse it into 
activity, as one would waken the latent 
activity of a lazy man. 

Fertilizers are used much more in the 
East than upon the comparatively fresh 
and strong soils of the West; and the busi- 
ness of selling artificial fertilizers has at- 
tained such great importance that most of 
the States, as a protective measure, have 
passed laws making it imperative to attach 
a printed analysis to each bag of material, 
showing its plant-food constituents and 
their proportion. 

These laws are an important protection; 
and yet it will not do to trust them im- 
plicitly, for some of them are misleading, 
to say the least. It was long ago that 
Falstaff sagely remarked on how the world 
is given to lying, and the makers of fertil- 
izers are not immune. 

For some of the guarantees are inten- 
tionally ambiguous; others have duplica- 
tion of statement by pretentious double 
description of the ingredients; and others, 
even if not false, give at least a wrong im- 
pression. Aim to have a clear and direct 
statement of analysis from a reliable man- 
ufacturer when you buy a commercial 
fertilizer. 

Some fertilizers, honestly claiming ex- 
cellent constituents in admirable propor- 
tions, may be of little value because their 
plant-food is in unavailable form, like so 
much of the plant-food in the soil. Nitro- 
gen may be in the fertilizer—but in insol- 
uble organic material. Phosphoric acid 
may be there—but in insoluble mineral 
phosphates. The final analysis must be 
the analysis of experiment and experience. 

The making of artificial fertilizers and 
the tremendous increase in their use will 
not, of course, tend to do away with the 
use of barnyard manures. Many an old- 
fashioned gardener still holds that there is 
nothing better for flowers or vegetables 
than a compost heap of manure and sods 
and leaves, all mixed together and from 
time to time turned over, and best if a few 
years old. 

Many an old-fashioned gardener also 
believes that it is better to keep any 
manure for quite a while before applying, 
and refuses to adopt the newer idea of 
carrying it promptly to the field. 

There is, however, no conflict of ideas 
as regards the benefit of keeping manure 
under cover, and also of preventing its 
most valuable portions from seeping away. 


Many a fine garden (and as we write 
there comes to mind a garden of particu- 
larly striking success) has never had a 


fertilizer other than manure; and many of | 


the splendid gardens of Europe are sim- 
ilarly fertilized, for commercial fertilizers 
as yet are not used there so much as in the 
United States. 

However, those who favor commercial 

fertilizers assert that the manufactured 

roducts are not only cleaner and neater 
Bat give precisely the best possible mix- 
tures in condensed and desirable form; 
and there are strong and undeniable objec- 
tions to the natural fertilizers on zesthetic 
grounds, especially when any large quan- 
tity is to be used in a settled neighborhood. 
It disfigures a lawn, too, for a time. 

Nor must it be forgotten that even now 
good barnyard fertilizer is not always easy 
to buy, and that there would be nothing 
like the necessary amount of this kind of 
fertilizer available were the use of artificial 
fertilizers for any reason to be discontinued. 
The extent to which automobiles and 
electric cars have taken the place of horses 
is another reason why even the most earnest 
advocate of the old-fashioned must see the 
merits of the new product as well as the old. 

But whether you use natural or arti- 
ficial fertilizer, the reason is the same. 
You do it to give food to the plants, and 
the food is nitrogen, phosphoric acid or 
potash, or all three. 

Of the various manures poultry manure 
is the best, containing as it does large pro- 
portions of nitrogen and phosphoric acid. 
Sheep manure comes next, containing 
about the same proportion of nitrogen as 
poultry, but not so much phosphoric acid. 
Horse manure is likely to be better than 
that of cows, but much depends upon the 
condition of the animals and upon their 
food. It is claimed, too, that the older 
animals are more desirable as manure fur- 
nishers than the young. 


On a Vegetarian Diet 


If you plow under a green crop, such as | 


_A New $1 Offer—“KEITH’S” © 


clover, for fertilizer, you are doing pre- 
cisely as with all other kinds of fertilizer: 


you are giving food to the plants. It may | 


seem, indeed, as if in giving them clover, 


which is the best of the plowed-under | 


crops, you are giving them a vegetarian 
diet, but, asa matter of fact, the diet is no 
more vegetarian than when you feed, say, 
Chile saltpetre, for the principal point of 
value, with both clover and Chile saltpetre, 
is the available nitrogen that they contain. 

All clovers, by the way, are not of equal 
value. The red is the best, the crimson 
comes next, and the white is of less value. 
It may be mentioned, too, that it is not 
only the proportions of plant-food in the 
various clovers that determine their rel- 
ative value, but also their effect on the 
land when they are growing, before being 
plowed under; the red clover being much 
prized by agriculturists because of its deep- 
root system, which lightens and opens up 
the soil. 

In comparing barnyard manure with 
artificial fertilizer it should be understood 
that manures not only give plant-food 
but also help the texture of the soil. 

For many centuries the entire subject 
of fertilizers was but little understood. 

The farmer of ancient Asia understood 
about as much of fertilizer as did the 
American farmer of the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Job knew how ‘‘to 
satisfy the desolate and waste ground; and 
to cause the bud of the tender herb to spring 
forth.’”” Those who tilled the soil along 
the Nile knew as much of the fertilizing 
power of alluvium as did the early farmers 
along the Ohio. Of the Nile husbandman 
it could be well said, as in Antony and 
Cleopatra, that ‘‘the seedsman upon the 
slime and ooze scatters his grain, and 
shortly comes to harvest.’’ Ancient Babylon 
trusted largely to irrigation, and Herodotus 
refused to write down the height of the 
Babylonish stalks of sesame (delightful 
reminder of the Arabian Nights!) on the 
ground that the figures would appear to 
be incredible. 

It did not take many centuries of the 
world’s history to learn that on the land 
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battles were fought the vegetables 
w to mighty size, that where cattle were 
ed or horses were picketed the 
ndman considered the millet how it 
that alluviwm made the corn grow 
, that where the wood-ashes of the 
e were cast the land gave forth 


i ly. 
om such things, the practical value of 


jes that we have come to know as scien- 
+e and commercial. 


Ben’s Handwriting on the Soil 


Janklin, with his insatiable appetite for 
estigation, turned toward the improve- 
soils, and for a time was interested 
what is known as land plaster, or gyp- 
: Finding that his arguments in its 
yor were unheeded he planted a crop and 
«ead the plaster upon the field—planted 
jso as to come up in great, green letters, 
as you nowadays see spelling out the 
e of a summer hotel on a hillside or a 
rlway station. And his awed neighbors 
nd, in letters that daily grew higher and 
frher, above the ungypsumed rest of the 
dd, “This Land is Plastered.”’ 

But the trouble with land-plaster is that 
jisn’t really a fertilizer. It produces fine 
ops, but does it as lime does, by prema- 
(ely releasing what is in the soil and 
\thout itself putting in anything of value. 
Baron Liebig, something over three- 
sre years ago, began earnestly to investi- 
ste soils and fertilizers, and knowing, 
song other things, of the merits of bone, 
eperimented until he found that a bushel 
« bone-dust, dissolved by a third of its 
vight of sulphuric acid, and then ap- 
fed, gives better results than four bushels 
cbone applied as dust. 

Following Liebig’s lead, a host of chem- 
is began experimenting, with the result 
tat the sources and operation and crop 
\lues of the plant-foods became known. 
You don’t, as a rule, go to a store and 
e< for so many pounds of nitrogen, so many 
junds of phosphoric acid, so many pounds 
‘phosphate. You will usually purchase 
sme of the many kinds of fertilizer that 
cmbine these in the desired proportion. 
yu may, however, wish only one kind, for 
sne special use; and the suburbanite, 
ynding homeward, may pick up a twenty- 
jund sack of nitrate of soda and scurry 
¢ to his train with material enough under 
ls arm to give twofold increase to the 
eenery of his garden. 

Nitrate of soda is one of the important 
ms in which nitrogen is obtained and 
spplied. It is a quick-acting fertilizer, 
ed must never be applied before the crop 
iplanted. Only in the very dryest soils 
iit safe to apply it even as early as when 
te seed is actually put in. Almost always 


i 


lve begun to show above the ground, and 
ishould not be used in quantities of more 
lan from one hundred to four hundred 
unds an acre, and many hold that it is 

to apply it mixed with phosphates or 
\od-ashes or land plaster. Often it is 
\ll not to put it all on at once, but a little 
ile time as the plants come up. This is 
decially the case with such crops as beets. 
Nitrogen fertilizer of any sort should not 
| put on when the leaves are wet, for it 
ul at such times ‘“‘burn” them. It is 

omary to stir the nitrate in along the 
‘les of the rows of vegetables, rather than 
a upon the row. 


‘he Fertilizer that Takes Off its Coat 


1 ; : 
bs is known as cottonseed meal is 


‘other important source of nitrogen, and 
‘other highly valuable source is dried 
. Slaughter-house refuse, such as horn 
hoof waste, and meat scrap, are ex- 
»mely valuable for the available nitrogen 
Nich they contain, and in dried and pul- 
‘rized forms are on the market in com- 
reial fertilizers. 
Although most of the nitrogen fertilizers 
‘t with promptitude there are important 
erences to consider. 
| The nitrogens that are salts, like nitrate 
Soda, which is found in arid parts of 
juth America and has become the most im- 
|rtant of this kind of nitrogen fertilizer, 
2m to act almost instantly. Put it in the 
Std though you don’t actually 


Sizzle, it really does seem to take 
coat and get down to work almost 
Stan it Y's " 


oo be put on only after the plants. 
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But the nitrogen in clover, in dried 
blood, in cottonseed meal, the nitrogen 
that is in plant or animal products, cannot 
be absorbed by the plants till the clover, 
the dried blood, the cottonseed meal have 
decayed and by their decay changed 
organic nitrogen to a nitrate. 

Dried blood decays in the soil very 
swiftly and cottonseed meal almost as fast, 
so that, although not so rapid as nitrate of 
soda, they are still quick-acting fertilizers. 

In strong contrast to nitrogen, which is 
so liable to be dissipated and lost by too- 
early application, are the insolubles, such 
as ground bone and ‘‘basic slag,’’ which 
may well be put into the ground in the 
winter or even the fall, so as to be ready 
for the spring planting. 

As a general rule, it may be set down 
that phosphoric acid and potash are likely 
to remain safely in the ground till the crop 
is ready to absorb them. 

If the slow-acting, slow-solubles are not 
put in early they may not be ready to act 
till the crop has done all its growing, and, 
in such case, they are like help that comes 
along after the battle is over. 

The greatest amount of potash fertilizer 
is obtained from wood-ashes, unless there 
has recently come to be a still greater 
cranes obtained from certain potash 
salts. 

Ashes from hard wood are better than 
from soft, and unleached ashes are four 
times as strong as ashes that have been 
leached by the action of water, either in 
the soapmakers’ vats or by exposure to 
storms in some unsheltered pile. 

Good hard-wood ashes, unleached, are 
applied in the liberal proportion of from 
half a ton to two tons an acre. 

Muriate of potash, admirable for the 
large percentage of potash which it con- 
tains, contains also chlorine, which is liable 
to injure potatoes and onions. 

Kainit, a German potash salt, is better 
for light soils than heavy ones, and is par- 
ticularly good as an encourager of aspara- 
gus. Kainit is also one of the excellent 
dressings for lawns, and when used for this 
purpose should be applied between Decem- 
ber and March. 

The development of modern manu- 
factures has had some odd effects in regard 
to fertilizers. 


Shin Bones as a Spring Tonic 


One of the by-products in the manufacture 
of gas and coke is sulphate of ammonia, 
which is in high demand as a fertilizer. 
Phosphate slag, a good fertilizer, is a by- 
product in the making of Bessemer steel. 
Bone-black is a refuse from sugar refiner- 
ies, and is valuable for its phosphoric acid, 
but it must be treated with sulphuric acid 
before it becomes ayailable for plant-food. 

Bones are one of the great sources of 
phosphoric acid. One smiles, however, at 
the hopefulness of the young suburbanite 
who, because he knows that bone is good, 
plants his garden with horse vertebre and 
great shin-bones. They will be good in 
time! But it will be a long, long time, 
during which the good is most sparingly 
dealt out. 

Powdered bone is one of the most general 
of commercial fertilizers, and some brands 
contain a mixture of rough-powdered and 
fine-powdered, so as to combine slow 
action with quick and thus have long- 
continued benefit. 

From a commercial standpoint, rock 
phosphates are even more important than 
bone as a source of phosphoric acid. 

Blood and bone together (following the 
old battlefield wisdom) have been found 
beneficial for a large variety of crops; for 
grass and grain as well as for most garden 
vegetables. The mixture is generally 
applied in the proportion of from half a ton 
to a ton an acre. 

Not only must the character of the in- 
tended crop be considered but also the 
character of the soil. 

It is likely that a heavy soil requires 
more phosphoric acid than either potash 
or nitrogen. Nitrate of soda might be 
injurious to a heavy soil through attract- 
ing too much water to its surface. A light 
and sandy soil is likely to be deficient in 
nitrogen. What is known as a ‘“‘peaty”’ 
soil has enough nitrogen but not nearly so 
much potash as is desirable. 

Necessarily, in deciding what to feed 
your plants in fertilizers, it is well to know 
in what proportion the soil already pos- 
sesses the essential plant-foods. A crop 
such as cucumbers especially requires 
potash, but if that element is unusually 
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strong in your soil you may omit it from 
your fertilizer. The chemical character of 
your soil is a difficult matter to determine, 
for even a chemical analysis could not 
differentiate between available and una- 
vailable constituents. By knowing what 
crops have flourished on your land in past 
seasons, what crops have grown poorly, 
and by your experiments, the character 
of the soil becomes known to you. 

After deciding what is already in the 
field add the special foods required by 
your crop. A hill of potatoes with twenty 
good tubers in it is as easily ‘‘farmed”’ as 
a hill with a spindling three. 

The potato feeds most liberally on pot- 
ash, but finds room for some nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid as well. The favorite diet 
of the turnip is phosphoric acid; that of 
the carrot is nitrogen. Pick your fertilizers 
accordingly. 

Beans and peas demand potash and 
phosphoric acid. Corn is a coarse and 
hearty feeder, with an appetite for variety, 
but phosphoric acid is its favorite, potash 
next, and nitrogen last. 

In fact, it must never be forgotten that 
food in some degree of variety is demanded 


by all plants. They cannot live by potash | 


alone or nitrogen alone or phosphoric acid 
alone. It is all a matter of degree and 
proportion. 

Clover is such a source of nitrogen that 
it would be supposed that it must be fed 
nitrogen. This, however, is not the case, 
as it draws nitrogen from the soil-air and is 
therefore in greater need of potash and 
phosphoric acid. 

It is a curious fact that, although the air 
above every field contains tons of nitrogen, 
it is not in available form for plants, with 
the exception of those of the leguminous 
family, of which clover, alfalfa, peas and 
beans are the most important members. 
These, through little nodules on their roots, 
absorb nitrogen from air which permeates 
the soil. 

The beet has a special liking for nitrogen. 
A special appetizer for celery, early rad- 
ishes and lettuce, and, in fact, for garden 
vegetables generally, to hasten their de- 
velopment and add to their delicacy and 
crispness, is nitrogen, although this may 
not be the greatest food for them in quan- 
tity. Lettuce needs almost twice as much 


potash as nitrogen, but the nitrogen is a | 


swift and eager stimulant for it. 

The onion has a practically impartial 
appetite for both potash and nitrogen, with 
some phosphoric acid as a side dish, so 
to speak. Cauliflower and cabbage eat 
ravenously of potash, the cabbage eating 
about twice as much of this as does its less 
coarse sister. 

After one has learned of the general 
action of different kinds of fertilizers, and of 
the general needs of his own crop and his 
own soil, there is keen interest in following 
up special lines and in learning such points 
as that horn shavings are a rich fertilizer, 
especially for roses and chrysanthemums. 

And it will be remembered, too, that 
Mark Twain, in writing of farm problems, 


touched the realm of fertilizers with his | 


inimitable humor in saying that ‘‘the 
guano is a fine bird, but great care is 
necessary in rearing it.” 


Forest Planting 


IE United States is now ahead of Canada 

in its preservation of the forests, and 
Canada’s sole advantage is that she has 
more left to preserve. This, of course, is 
due to the fact that American forests, being 
nearer the market, were exploited first. 
Canada, therefore, has the opportunity to 
do far better with her forests than we have 
done with ours. 

In the earlier methods of handling forest 
lands owned by the Government there was 
only this difference between Canada and 
the United States: the former leased 
where the latter sold outright. So far as 
results were concerned there was no differ- 
ence; the lessee in the one case denuded 
the land and then left it for the Govern- 
ment; the buyer in the other case denuded 
the land and then let it revert to the 
Government for taxes. Canada still holds 
to the leasing system, which is unquestion- 
ably a very bad system, but she has many 
and large forest reserves, similar to our 
national forests, that are under Government 
control, and her policy with regard to 
these is the same as ours. Both countries 
have the same general idea and purpose, 
although there is some difference in their 
methods of working this out. 
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WRITE FOR THE HATMAN 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
840 Broadway, New York 
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SOCIETY BRAND Clothes 
are the highest achieve- 


ment in modern tailor- 
ing for young men and 
men who stay young. 


Made in Chicago by Alfred 


Decker & Cohn. Sold 
through the better clothiers. 


( 


Sortety AN) Brand 


is different from every 

other shoe made—it’s in 

the sole—the patented, therapeutic cushion 

inner sole, which provides that supremely de- 

lightful foot-comfort you have longed for—no 
@ breaking-in required ; no more corns, callouses 

or foot troubles — no more tired, aching, burning 

feet—endorsed by leading physicians everywhere. 


Combines Style and Comfort 
Fine booklet shows all styles and tells about the 
M unique construction of Dr. Jaeger’s Health Shoe, 
and why its wonderful therapeutic properties pre- 
serve and improve health. We will give you the 
name of your nearest dealer selling this shoe. 
Is Write for it today. Address: 
\ CHAS. A. EATON CO., BROCKTON, MASS., 5 
tel Sole Makers of Men's Shoes. oy 
JOHN KELLY, Inc., ROCHESTER, N.Y. ( 
Sole Makers of Women’s Shoes. (ae 


Tricycles for Cripples 


and 


Chairs for 
—) Invalids. 


Complete catalog 
sent on request. Write for it today. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 150 Cedar St., Elyria, Ohio 
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The Cosily Part it Plays in the 
Great American Scramble for Kasy Money 


By ISAAC FE. MARCOSSON 


N THE scramble for Easy Money, the 
tip on the ‘‘ dead certain” Wall-Street 
proposition makes more losers than all 

the race-tracks of the world combined. 

“Show me a tip and I’ll show you a 
sucker,” says the man who has been up 
against the game and become separated 
from his dollars. Yet, curiously enough, he 
is willing'and anxious to get buncoed again 
in the same way. 

In Wall Street there is a tip each way 
on every market movement ever planned, 
imagined or executed. j : 

That is the reason why playing them is 
like going into a game with all the cards 
stacked against you. Chasing the elusive 
tip costs the American people millions of 
dollars every year. 

There are, in the main, three kinds of 
tips in Wall Street: 

1. The tip that apparently comes from 
nowhere, and that everybody seems to 
hear about. 

2. The tip that grows from hearsay and 
which is changed and magnified with each 
retelling. ’ 

3. The tip that is inspired by big oper- 
ators to make or influence markets, and 
which is worked through the newspapers 
or news bureaus. 

The purpose of these tips, and of all other 
alleged anticipations of market movements, 
is quite thesame. It is to tax the cupidity, 
credulity and pocketbooks of as many peo- 
ple as possible in the shortest given time. 

Here is a tip experience told in terms of 
actual events: ! 

A man who owned some railroad stock 
which we will eall ‘“‘X. Y. Z.,’’ and who had 
done some operating in a small way in 
Wall Street, started on a little journey into 
the domain of bulls and bears to get some 
information. He was known to some of 
the frequenters of brokers’ offices. Hardly 
had he crossed the shadow of the market- 
place than he encountered a tipster. 

‘‘Just the man I’m looking for,” said the 
tipster as he drew his man into a sheltered 
doorway. ‘I’ve got a dead sure thing. It 
simply can’t get away from you. Buy 
X. Y. Z. I got it straight from a man who 
heard one of the directors of the road say 
that. the dividend would be increased’ at 
the next meeting.” { 

The man continued his journey. Before 
long he ran afoul of another tipster. ‘‘Got 
the best thing going,’ the tipster said. 
“You've got some X. Y. Z., haven’t you? 
Well, sell itas fast as you can. It has 
come to me from an absolutely reliable 
source and from the inside that the divi- 
dend will be reduced at the next meeting. 
A friend of the assistant to the president 
told a friend of mine. Don’t say anything 
about it.” 

If the man had continued his trip he very 
likely would have encountered another 
tipster who had information from a pro- 
verbially ‘‘authentic and unquestioned 
source” that there would be no dividend 
at all and that the best thing for him would 
be to give his stock away. 


‘*Scandal’’ in the Stock Market 


The aspects that an apparently innocent 
tip can assume are amazing. A man, for 
example, starts a report in Wall Street that 
he understands there is to be a bull move- 
ment in Southern Pacific stock. The next 
man hears that a syndicate is being formed 
to take over a majority of the stock. The 
third version of the report will be that a 
complete change in management of the 
road is about to take place; the fourth 
rendering, that the road is trembling on the 
verge of bankruptcy. 

It is very much like an old game of 
“Seandal.” “Scandal” was played by any 
number of people, one of whom repeated a 
sentence to his neighbor, who in turn re- 
peated this to the person next to him. 
Thus it was passed to every one present. 
The last one who received the message 
wrote it down as he heard it. Usually it 
was entirely different from the original 
statement. 


So with many Wall-Street tips and other 
“good things.” Yet for all that the public 
continues to put faith in these gold bricks. 
Perhaps the most popular peg on which the 
tipster hangs his tips is the dividend, for 
the declaration of dividends and their in- 
crease or decrease enters very largely into 
the influencing of stocks in the market. 

But the tip in Wall Street has another 
useful service. The tip has come to be 
regarded as one of the useful and neces- 
sary tools of big operators and financiers 
in unloading stock and making a market. 
Here, asin all other activities which involve 
the tip, the public is ostensibly let in on the 
ground floor, and comes out singed, sadder 
and poorer. 

Take, for example, the case of a group of 
big financiers who were interested in a 
stock which had declined steadily in price. 
They wanted to make a bull market on it. 
The public had previously bought heavily 
and was nursing sore bank accounts. The 
big financiers called the friendly tip to 
their aid. This is the way it was done. 


Low Methods of High Finance 


Just about the time that the newspaper 
reporters dropped in to get the day’s news 
Big Financier Number One ‘‘accidentally” 
met Big Financier Number Two in an 
outer office. A reporter and a representa- 
tive of a news bureau were present. 

Big Financier Number One said to Big 
Financier Number Two, in passing, ‘‘ Looks 
like a bull market in X.” 

Of course, the newspaper men pricked 
up their ears. What they heard was both 
interesting and significant because it came 
from one of the Powers That Be. It did 
not take long for that ‘‘chance remark”’ to 
be speeding over the wires of the various 
news agencies, or to appear in the Wall- 
Street Gossip, or to even show itself on the 
news slips that contain Wall-Street infor- 
mation. 

The public, ever ready to get in on a 
supposed ‘“‘inside”’ tip, especially when it 
apparently comes from the Big Men, im- 
mediately began to buy the stock. Just 
about that time Big Financier Number 
One and Big Financier Number Two were 
congratulating. themselves that their 
“casual” remark had delivered the goods. 
The bull movement was on. 

Pick up a Sunday newspaper in New 
York and you will see a dozen advertise- 
ments of the Wall Street tipsters and other 
purveyors of ‘‘inside”’ information. 

Some of the tipsters issue “financial 
forecasts’ which are printed every after- 
noon at five o’clock and which contain 
advice on what to play the next day. One 
of them contained a sentence like this: 
“We get it straight that Virginia Coal and 
Coke will prove the real goods for a big 
advance.” 

On this illuminating and specific infor- 
mation the public was asked to step up and 
drop its money into the yawning maw of 
the Street. 

Frequently the ‘“‘market letters” are so 
cluttered with the technicalities of the lan- 
guage of the Street that the layman finds 
it extremely difficult to translate them into 
plain English. But this ‘‘information” 
usually spells promised wealth, and he is 
willing to follow it. 

Once in a while the professional tipster 
hits off a market change. He may have 
some real information, or it may be a lucky 
guess. He is quick to make ‘‘sueker”’ cap- 
ital out of it. He advertises his achieve- 
ment broadly. What is the result? The 
public comesrushing in, expecting the guess 
to repeat itself. It rarely does. 

But. the layman, staking his good, hard- 
earned money on this alleged information, 
seldom, if ever, asks himself the questions: 
“Tf the tipsters have such good things why 
do they become philanthropists and let in 
the public ata small fee? Why do they let 
the public in at all? Why, if the tips are 
real and worth playing, don’t the tipsters 
play them themselves and get rich and 
retire?”’ 
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Tailored Suits: 


Made-to- Order — | 
New York Styles 


To OD See 


Style Book and = ¥ Ms 
Samples Free 


The“NATIONAL” 
96 - page Style Book 
(sent free) shows all 
the desirable new 
suits worn in New 
York this Fall. 
Wouldn't you liketo 
select your suit from 
among them? All the 
radical changes in 
fashions—all the 


a 


really new, desirable 
models are illustra- 
tedinourStyle Book. 
And you can make 
your own choice of 
any of these made- 
to-measure suits, 
have it trimmed to 
please you, and 
made to your or- 
der out of your 
own choice of 
our 400 new ma- 
terials for Fall 
and Winter wear. 


And remember all 
the risk of fitting 
you and of pleasing 
you in style, work- 
manship and mate- 
rial—all this risk 
is ours. Wouldn't “* 
you like to see this 
Style Book? Wouldn’t 
you like to see Samples of 
the new Fall Materials ? 


This “NATIONAL” Style E 


and Samples Free 


ES 


OUR 


20 ‘ANNIVERSAR 
: pan eS 


Your copy of this 96-page ‘‘ NATIONAL” Style B 
Samples of the new materials will be sent you Free. T 
handsomest, most interesting and valuable style book evel 
have ever issued. Write To-day—NOW. Noobligat at: 
If you wish samples of materials for a Tailor-Made Sui 
state the colors you prefer. a 
This new 96-page Style Book also shows, complete, 
lowing ‘‘ NATIONAL’? Ready-Made Goods: Coats, 8 
Skirts, Furs, Hats, Rain Coats, P 
Kimonos, Sweaters, Hosiery. 


We prepay postage or expressage on anything 
order from us to any part of the United Sta 


National Cloak & Suit 


214 West 24th St. New York City = 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in 


Every Prospective Mother “2s 


Something new—only scientific garment of 
j| the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
} fort and ease with ‘‘fine form’ and elegant ap- 
| pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. wy 
| —Always drapes evenly in front and back—no ¥ 
bulkiness—no draw-strings —no lacing —no rippi s 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than y 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
Free Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—“‘Fine- 
| Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every wo: 
|) writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their adva 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions 
] sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free 
j, When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet 
j/ supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, mal 
| sclection of material and style, and we will make the g: 
menttoyourorder. When you get it, wearit ten days, 
} and if you don’t find it exactly as represented, 
| send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need of a , 
| maternity skirt, remember our famous B& W dress 
\ 


Ni A 


and walking skirts will positively please you— 
|) same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. Which 
4 book shall we send? Write to-day to 


\ Beyer & Williams Co.,Dept.28, Buffalo,N.Y. 


*® % Paid onTime Dep 


(Withdrawable at option) 


aps 9 

Coupon Certifica 
(One to Three Years) 

se soast Write today for Bookl 

Equitable Banking & Loan Company, 

hand and Business Correspoi 


Shorthand will have the personal at 


experienced teacher and court reporter. Write for ¢a 
WiLLIS L.WYMAN, 72 Dearborn Street, | 


I will give you expert instru: 


. : 
ce-cold water day or night. 
j . 
Prigidor 
|) Keeps water cold all nightlong. Won- 
‘erfully handy inthe bed room to quench 
| irst, to give invalids relief, to satisfy 
hildren, to save steps down-stairs. 

} ye Frigidor is scientific yet simple in con- 
ruction. It consists of a wide-mouthed, sanitary 
ass jar within a double-walled metal container. 
pe heat out, keeps cold in. Substantial, 
wable, attractive. 


$1.50 complete. Ask your dealer 
/Department-stores, housefurnishing-stores and 


uggists sell the Frigidor. If your dealer hasn’t 
) write us and we'll see that you get it. Write 
_iyway for illustrated booklet. 
Whitall Tatum Company 
Philadelphia New York 
Chicago San Francisco 


ston Sydney | 


HE COOKING SCHOOL 


| Best Chefs and Cooks say it 
is the secret of their success 


| | 
LEAS PERRINS 
SAUCE 


| THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Tt gives a delightfully appetizing 
flavor to all Soups, Gravies and 
Stews, and is the ideal sauce for 
Steaks, Roast Meats, Fish, Salads 
and Rarebits, 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N.Y. 


Proven 
Permanent 


Profits 


The Original 
Vacuum Cleaning 
Machine 
THE MONEY-MAKER 


DUST INTO DOLLARS 


‘wagon will prove a mint, $40 a day having been made. 
‘Original ‘* Dustless Method.” All others are imitations. 
pe be hundred operators in the United States that are clearing 
me returns. Only $2,000 and upwards capital required to 
lent. It cleans Stores, Residences, Hotels, Halls, 
le de Schools, without wear and tear on persons or places. 
rable and most efficient Portable Plant in the world. 
investment you can realize $3,000 to $5,000 a year in 
‘ermanent Profits. 
machine cleans, renoyates, disinfects carpets, rugs, furniture, 
" ries, tapestries, ceilings, walls, etc. Every germ on, 
€ carpets and furniture is exterminated. 
make a full line of Stationary Vacuum Cleaning Plants for 
pus nents, Office Buildings, Hospitals, Churches, 
“0c and Clu Buildings, Stores, Schools, Hotels, Libraries, etc. 
sues, Bulletins, etc.,cheerfully sentto those who mean business. 
_ /ortable Cleaners Stationary Cleaners 


7 al Compressed Air & Vacuum Machinery Company 
____ 4485 Dept. E, Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

flanufacturers of HouseCleaningMachinery in the world, 

the pioneers and are prosecuting infringers. 

¥ Company that was ever awarded a prize at any Exposition. 
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Nonsense 


His First Ocean Bath. 


The Option Trick. 


N THE oil district near Los Angeles 
there has been developed a new wrinkle 
in the business of separating the guileless 

farmer from his money. The victim of the 
first operation, A. B. Harris, had a farm a 
few miles from the nearest oil wells, and he 
had been content to go on tilling the soil 
with little thought of the possibility of 
mineral deposits beneath. For ten years 
he worked hard and lived well within his 
income, so that in the bank at Los Angeles 
was a deposit of nine thousand dollars to 
his credit. 

His affairs were in this prosperous con- 
dition when he was approached by a 
stranger who wanted to buy his land. 
After a good deal of consultation they 
settled on five thousand dollars as the 
price, and, in return for a deposit of one 
hundred dollars, Harris signed a paper 
agreeing to sell his property to F. K. 
Kingsley at that price, the money to be 
paid within a fortnight. The latter de- 
parted, promising to return with funds in 
just a week. 

Five days later another stranger appeared 
on the Harris premises and Feoacied the 
subject of buying the farm. Before the 
owner mentioned the option his visitor 
offered $30,000 for the land, explaining 
that he had been prospecting for oil and 
had located it there. 

It was with a good deal of regret that 
the farmer confessed that he no longer had 
the power to sell because of the paper held 
by Kingsley. The stranger, however, 
would not be thwarted by even this 
obstacle, and suggested that Harris might 
be able to persuade Kingsley to release his 
option, since the latter, presumably, did not 
know the value of the property. Harris 
fell in with the plan and gave the oil man a 
written statement, a sort of second option, 
in return for a deposit of $400. The 
stranger promised to return in three days 
to learn the outcome of the interview with 
Kingsley. 

At the appointed time the former cus- 
tomer appeared and stated that he was 
prepared to close the bargain. The pro- 
prietor answered that he had changed his 
mind and did not want to leave the place, 
after all. He would be willing to pay back 
Kingsley’s hundred dollars with something 
additional for the return of the option. 
Kingsley protested that he wanted the 
place very much and could not think of 
giving it up, when he was going to get it 
at a price so reasonable. : 


“Theodore, Pull the Plug; There’s Too Much Water in Here”’ 


Keeping ever in view the prize to be 
won, the farmer strove mightily to change 
Kingsley’s decision. He offered more and 
more, and at last Kingsley relented, con- 
senting to give up his claim for eight thou- 
sand dollars. The check was put into his 
handsat once and he left for parts unknown. 

The man who had put up the four hun- 
dred dollars never came back. No oil has 
yet been discovered on the farm, though 
for a month or so there was a good deal of 
hunting for it, carried on by Harris and his 
family. At the end of the quest they 
decided to go back to farm work and put 
off the exodus to the city for a few years. 
The bank account is growing again. 
Harris says that next time it will be spent 
for something else than experience. 


The New Musician 


Silence your ancient music, 
Your dreams of a distant star: 
Give us a song of the life we live, 
A Song of the Things That Are ! 


Sing of the white Sierras, 
Of the Gloucester fleet at sea, 
Of the great North’s silent forests 
And the baking Florida key. 


Give us the railroad’s rumble, 
The hiss of the forging steam, 

The shops by day and the mills by night, 
And the trolley’s tortured scream. 


There you will find your heroes, 
There till the world shall end: 

The man who works for his children, 
And the man who dies for his friend. 


There does the prize await you, 
And not on a distant star, 
For the song that shall last forever 
Is the Song of the Things That Are! 


Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


@Gold comes in quartz and goes in 
magnums, 


@ The woman who 
is never in it. 


@ The lie that goes farthest is the lie that 
has a little truth in it. 


‘@If you would learn to blow your own 
horn, begin by keeping a stiff upper lip. 
€ There’s small choice: if you don’t let her 
make a fool of you, she’ll make a fool of 
herself. 

@ The Bull of yesterday is the Bear of 
to-morrow, but the Lamb is a lamb until he 
is fleeced and afterward—sometimes. 


“can’t bear Society” 


OONER or later you 


are going to have a 
player-piano. But before 
you decide on which you 
shall have, you owe it to 
yourself and to everyone 
else in the house, to make a 
personal investigation of the 


ANGELUS instruments. 


We know that the 


NGELUS 


PLAYER 
PIANO 


is the one instrument which enables 
you to play as you would like to play. 

e know it is the one player-piano 
which meets your requirements, step 
by step, as your knowledge of music 
develops. But we do not ask you to 
assume that this is so. We merely 
tell you that it is to your own inter- 
ests to hear and play the ANGELUS 
PLAYER-PIANO and judge its un- 
usual musical qualities for yourself. 


Note carefully the excellent effects 
made easily possible by means of 


the ANGELUS expression devices: 


THE MELODANT 
which calls forth the melody notes 
in splendid contrast to those of lesser 
importance ; the 

MELODY BUTTONS 
to accent or soften the bass notes 
independently of the treble or the 
reverse ; the 

PHRASING LEVER 
enabling you to retard or accelerate 
any particular phrase or rest on any 
note; the 


DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS 
graduating the finger-blows and giv- 
ing the incomparable “human touch.” 


No other instrument has these won- 
derful patented expression devices. 


Each of these expression facilities is patented ex- » 
clusive with the ANGELUS instruments. Only 
when you see for yourself how absolutely in- 
dispensable they are to correct playing will you 
appreciate what they mean to your success as a 
finished performer. 


'HE Angelus Piano-player, in the form of 

a convenient portable cabinet, will play any 
make or style of piano. It is also incorporated 
in the world-famous Knabe and in the sweet- 
voiced Emerson piano—making the Knabe- 
Angelus and the Emerson-Angelus. 


} 


Write for beautiful new book and 
name of convenient representative. 
THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 
Established 1876 
MERIDEN, Conn. Regent House, Regent St., LONDON 


NDER the aus- 

pices of the State 

of Massachusetts 
a work has just been 
put into operation which has value and 
significance for every person who has 
savings. Briefly stated, it is savings- 
bank insurance. Under its provisions the 
savings-banks issue life and annuity pol- 
icies at cost. This arrangement unites two 
of the largest forces that make for thrift: 
the desire to save in order to afford protec- 
tion for the home, and the agency for sav- 
ing, which is the savings-bank. 

The beginnings of savings-bank insur- 
ance were interesting. In Massachusetts, 
as elsewhere, it was recognized that there 
were three things that every man should 
do: save enough money to take care of him- 
self in his old age, save enough money to 
take care of his family in case he died, and 
save enough money to take care of himself 
and his family in case he or one of the 
family became sick. The savings-bank 
provided the opportunity for the last- 
mentioned emergency, but the only near 
way for the other two was offered by indus- 
trial insurance, the name commonly given 
to insurance in small amounts, paid for in 
small weekly installments, and bought 
mainly to obtain funds for last illness and 
burial. 

These, in substance, were the large facts 
that confronted certain Massachusetts 
people who were interested in improving 
savings and insurance conditions. Chief 
among them was Louis D. Brandeis, a 
public-spirited Boston lawyer, who had 
made a long study of life insurance. He 
said: ‘‘Savings-banks provide a certain 
form of insurance, but it is not systematic 
because saving is not compulsory. Why 
not combine savings with insurance and 
let one encourage and develop the other?” 
He drew up a bill which enabled the 
savings-banks to issue insurance, and out- 
lining the whole plan. The bill was passed 
last June and became a law last November. 


Life Insurance at Cost 


Among other things the bill provided for 
a State actuary. His task was to prepare a 
new system of premium tables which would 
provide insurance at cost, and, at the same 
time, include all the risk of mortality, which 
is heavier among wage-earners than among 
most other people. Some wage-earners in 
Massachusetts, as, for example, the cotton 
workers of Fall River, are a more hazard- 
ous risk than the shoe workers of Brockton 
or Whitman. Yet the tables had to make 
uniform rates for the whole State. They 
were not completed until after June 1. 
In July the Whitman Savings-Bank, of 
Whitman, issued its first policy, thus in- 
augurating the work. The second bank to 
secure a license was the People’s Savings- 
Bank, of Brockton. Every bank issuing 
insurance is required to have a guarantee 
fund of twenty-five thousand dollars for 
insurance purposes. This cannot be taken 
from the bank funds, so it is subscribed 
outside. In the case of the Whitman bank 
it was given by six public-spirited citizens; 
in the case of the People’s Bank it was given 
by Mr. William L. Douglas, the president, 
who is an ex-Governor of the State. 

Under the new law any savings-bank in 
Massachusetts can issue policies. There 
are three kinds: whole life, endowment, 
and combination life and annuity. Thus 
the wage-earner, who formerly had no 
choice but industrial insurance, now has 
the option on all kinds of insurance. Men 
and women between the ages of eighteen 
and sixty are eligible. The insured is not 
required to be a savings-bank depositor in 
order to take out insurance, but it is an 
advantage to be a depositor, for the reason 
that should the policy-holder be unable to 
pay his premium, the bank, with his con- 
sent, is permitted to take it out of his sav- 
ings deposit. Policies and books of record 
are furnished free to the banks by the State. 
The small fee for medical examination is 
paid by the banks. This fee ranges from 
fifty cents for the lowest policies to one 
dollar and fifty cents for the largest policies, 
which cannot exceed five hundred dollars. 

Let us now see what the insurance costs 
and what it gives the insured. Take the 
whole-life policy first. A man aged twenty- 
one years can get a five-hundred-dollar 
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policy for eighty-nine centsamonth. When 
the insured is seventy-five years old the 
premiums cease. This is the cheapest 
form of insurance issued by the savings- 
banks. Here are some more concrete 
examples of policies: at age eighteen the 
premium per month for one hundred and 
fifty-five dollars insurance is twenty-five 
cents; at age twenty-one the premium on 
two hundred and fifty-four dollars insurance 
is forty-five cents a month; atagethirty the 
premium on four hundred and eighty dol- 
lars insurance is one dollar and ten cents a 
month, and so on. 


The Old-Age Annuity 


The endowment policies are all payable 
at age sixty-five. Take the case of a man 
who takes out a policy when he is twenty- 
one. By paying a monthly premium of 
ninety-eight cents he gets a policy that 
pays him five hundred dollars when he is 
sixty-five years old. Should he die any 
time after the first premium is paid (pro- 
viding, of course, that he has kept his 
insurance in force) his heirs get five hun- 
dred dollars. Other illustrations of the 
cost of this endowment insurance are: at 
age eighteen the premium on one hundred 
and forty-two dollars is twenty-five cents a 
month; at age twenty-five the premium 
on two hundred and twenty-four dollars is 
fifty cents a month; at age thirty the pre- 
mium on three hundred and twenty-three 
dollars is eighty-five cents a month. In 
this, as in all the other forms of savings- 
bank insurance, there is a cheap premium 
to meet every age and almost every value of 
policy from thirty dollars up to five hun- 
dred dollars. 

No phase of savings-bank insurance is 
more significant than the old-age annuity 
feature, which is just as important as the 
life insurance itself. All industrial com- 
munities are feeling the need of some old- 
age provision for the worker. Germany 
has resorted to compulsory old-age insur- 
ance, dividing the burden of cost between 
the state, the employer and the employee. 
The House of Commons in England has 
just passed an old-age pension bill, the 
pension being a burden on the general tax- 
ation. France is trying to solve it in the 
same way. In all these countries the cost 
of this pension is, wholly or in part, put on 
the taxpayer, and thus makes the wage- 
earner dependent upon public taxation. 
By the Massachusetts’ savings-bank insur- 
ance plan the old-age insurance is volun- 
tary instead of compulsory, and, instead of 
making the wage-earner dependent upon 
the people, makes him independent in his 
old age. 

Here is the way it works out: at age 
twenty-one the insured begins to pay a 
monthly premium of one dollarand thirteen 
cents into the savings-bank. When he is 
sixty-five years old his premiums cease and 
the bank pays him one hundred dollars 
every year until his death. In case of the 
death of the insured before the sixty-fifth 
year, his family or heirs get five hundred 
dollars. At age twenty-five the insured 
can pay a premium of one dollar and thirty 
cents a month and get an annuity of one 
hundred dollars a year on and after he is 
sixty-five. In case of his death the family 
or heirs get five hundred dollars. 

Other examples of this annuity-insurance 
policy are: at age eighteen, for fifty cents a 
month the insured gets two hundred and 
seventy-three dollars insurance and an 
annuity of fifty-four dollars; at age twenty- 
five, for a monthly premium of seventy-five 
cents he gets two hundred and eighty- 
eight dollars insurance and an annuity of 
fifty-eight dollars; at age thirty, for a 
monthly premium of ninety cents he gets 
two hundred and eighty-eight dollars 
insurance and an annuity of fifty-eight 
dollars. " 

In paying the annuity the bank’s plan is 
to deposit the money to the credit of the 
insured, and he or she can draw it out any 
time or in any small installment. All the 
while it is drawing interest. 

One of the great hardships imposed by 
industrial insurance is the loss to the policy- 
holder from lapses. On most industrial 


INGS 


Savings-Bank Insurance 


policies there is no 
surrender value until 
after three years. Since 
most of the policies 
lapse before this time there is very little 
chance for the insured to get anything 
back. <A policy issued by a Massachusetts 
savings-bank, on the other hand, has 
equity after six months and a paid-up 
value after one year. 

To illustrate: Take the case of a man 
aged thirty years who pays a premium of 
one dollar and thirty-two cents a month. 
At the end of six months he would have an 
equity of one dollar and eighty-four cents. 
In a year if he stopped paying premiums 
he could get a paid-up policy for eight dol- 
lars; in five years, if he stopped, he would 
have a paid-up policy for seventy-two dol- 
lars, and so on. In other words, the banks 
want the policy-holder to get all he possi- 
bly can for his money even should he give 
up his insurance. 

For the same reason there is the utmost 
liberality in the matter of extending poli- 
cies. If a policy lapses after one year the 
bank is authorized by law to extend it for 
eight months. Should the insured die 
within this time his heirs would get the 
amount of the policy. If the policy lapses 
after two years, the period of extension, 
during which time the policy is valid 
despite the fact that no premiums are 
being paid, is one year and nine months. 
If a policy lapses after five years it can be 
extended for five years and ten months 
more. 

In addition to all this the policy-holder 
in a Massachusetts savings-bank is en- 
titled to a share of the profits earned by 
the insurance department of the bank. 
The cost of operating being very small (the 
work being done by the bank clerks), the 
banks can afford to put aside a good per- 
centage of reserve and invest it so that it 
will earn money for the policy-holders. 
This is easily possible because all Massachu- 
setts savings-banks are mutual banks and 
there are no stockholders to get the profits. 

The question naturally arises: How can 
the banks afford to sell insurance so cheaply ? 
One answer is that the insurance is sold at 
cost and not for profit. Another is that 
the heavy expense of soliciting business 
and collecting premiums is eliminated. 
Under the law there can be no canvassing 
for savings-bank insurance and no house- 
to-house collection of premiums. This 
removes a very heavy charge from the 
premium and places it at the disposal of 
the policy-holder. 


What is in the Pay Envelope 
Although the house-to-house solicitation 


for business is prohibited, the savings-banks | 


can have agents. These agents may be 
other banks. Thus five or six big banks 
can issue policies for half the wage-earners 
of the State. 

A more popular plan, and one that has 
already been put into operation, is to have 
large factories, settlement houses and 
labor organizations act as agents. Fac- 
tories have seen in the movement a good 
adjunct to welfare work and an aid in pro- 
viding an old-age pension for faithful 
employees. 

The advantages of savings-bank insur- 
ance are being brought home to the worker. 
Bulletins stating the plan are put into the 
pay envelope of the workers at Whitman 
every Saturday. Each bulletin is a sort of 
sermon on saving. One had for its text, 
“A dollar saved is a dollar earned.’’ 
Another text was: “Take care of yourself 
and your family.’’ One example used was 
this: ‘‘If there were two grocers in Whit- 
man, and one sold as good coffee as the 
other at twenty-five per cent. less, from 
which one would you buy? The Whitman 
Savings-Bank does not sell coffee, but it 
does sell life insurance, and it sells it for 
twenty-five per cent. less than the industrial 
companies ?”’ 

Thus a constructive movement has been 
started which combines thrift and protec- 
tion for the wage-earner. Yet its lesson of 
saving is for everybody. In no State could 
it have been begun under better auspices, 
for the reason that the Massachusetts’ 
savings-banks, with the sole exception of 
those of New York, operate under the 
strictest laws governing such institutions. 
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The Fighting Chance for the 
Km ployee—As Seen by Himself 
By GEORGE FREDERIC STRATTON 


HILE the employer of to-day is alto- 
gether optimistic as to the oppor- 
tunities for salaried men or wage- 

earners, the latter are usually pessimistic. 
Their point of view is that of the man who 
waits, and waiting is always tedious and 
depressing. 

In all times an employee has had to wait 
for his chance, and patience and confidence 
in a good purpose have always been urged 
as a desideratum. Under the old régime of 
business a man could often see his chance 
coming from the natural growth of his em- 
ployer’s business—which was always a 
small unit, or at least a unit of such size 
that an employee’s individuality was not 
obliterated. He was in daily contact with 
his employer, and his good (as well as poor) 
qualities stood out much more insistently 
than those of a man who is to-day usually 
known by a number on the pay-roll. To- 
day the ‘“‘waiting”’ consists (in the opinion 
of many employees) in waiting for dead 
men’s shoes, rather than in waiting for a 
welcome and frequent opportunity of 
showing ability and readiness to meet 
greater demands. 

Nor is this opinion altogether unreason- 
able. In an office squad of twenty or thirty 
men under one chief the chance of promo- 
tion for any man may not come for years. 
It is utterly uncertain and indeterminate, 
and the strain of keeping up a top-notch 
pace in competition with perhaps eight or 
ten other men who are equally in line is no 
light matter. 

‘“My chance of becoming a foreman,” 
said a very bright mechanic, “‘lies in two 
ways: either I must keep continually on 
the watch for a similar job in another shop, 
or I must wait until our foreman gets 
through. He’s a husky chap, good for 
twenty years yet—or more—and, even if 
he got through to-morrow, there are five or 
six men in here as good as I am, and they 
stand as good a chance for the job. It’s 
just like holding a lottery ticket with the 
date of drawing in the air.” 

That is the feeling. expressed, or unex- 
pressed, of hundreds of thousands of work- 
men and clerks to-day. And with it, in 
very many instances, is a cynicism and 
resentfulness at the bald and reiterated 
epigrams of many employers and academic 
writers: ‘‘There’s always room at the 
top,” “‘Pluck and energy invariably bring 
a man to the front,’’ and others to the 
effect that, in every factory and every mer- 
cantile establishment in the land, isa search- 
light and a detective force looking for 
good men. These well-meant assertions, 
continually hammering on the one point, 
carry the uncomfortable impression that, 
in the opinion of the employers, there are 
no good men among the hundreds of thou- 
sands of mechanics, bookkeepers and store 
clerks to whom they are addressed. Even 
those who hold good—or very good—posi- 
tions cannot but feel a covert sneer in the 
assertions that, although their positions are 
at present filled, the employers are still 
looking for ‘‘good men.” 

This is not pleasant, nor is it helpful. 
And there is a suspicion among many that 
it is not altogether correct. It would be 
difficult, to-day, to point to any railroad 
or large industrial establishment which is 
suffering from poor management because 
of inability to find a good man to succeed 
some retired manager. And if this is true 
of the big men it must certainly be true of 
the subordinates. 


The Twenty-Dollar Man and the Job 


Of course, if it can be pointed out to a 
twenty-dollar bookkeeper just where a 
thirty-dollar job is waiting it’s up to him 
to go after it and secure it—if he can; but, 
if he is told, day after day, that there are 
scores of thirty-dollar jobs waiting for men 
big enough to fill them he soon commences 
to resent bitterly the conveyed imputation 
and to feel with truthful James: 


I hold it is not decent for a scientific gent 
To say another is an ass —at least to all intent! 


President Roosevelt, in his speech on 
the ‘‘muck-rakers,”’ said: ‘‘If Aristides is 
praised overmuch as just, people get tired 


of hearing it—they remember that there 
are other just men.” 

There are plenty of clerks, to-day, capa- 
ble of taking charge of their departments. 
There are thousands of fine mechanics, 
working at the bench or machine, who are 
well adapted for foremanship; but the 
existing chiefs or foremen are good men, 
and those below them have to wait for a 
vacancy, and the waiting is no dishonor, 
although there is some tendency to judge 
any man by where he is rather than by 
where he is bound for. 

“What salary have you been receiving ?”’ 
asked a department store manager of a 
young man applying for a vacancy in the 
advertising department. 

““Twenty: five dollars.” 

“Um—well, we’re looking for a fifty- 
dollar man—we’ve no use for a twenty-five 
dollar man!”’ 

If that were the end of the story it 
would work in very nicely as corroborative 
evidence of the difficulty in finding good 
men; but it was not the end. The young 
man sprang to his feet, furious at the inso- 
lent sneer in the retort. 

““How do you know, sir,’’ he demanded, 
“that I am not a fifty-dollar man? Do 
you judge of a man’s worth by the amount 
that some one else has seen fit to pay him?” 

He got the job and made good. And, as 
the story is true, it carries several lessons 
with it. 

For the chance of promotion the em- 
ployee, no matter how good he is, has got 
to wait. The most optimistic of men do 
not deny that. He must get ready—and 
wait. He must stay ready—and still wait. 
“There is not a self-made man in the 
world!’’ says President Tuttle, of the Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad. ‘‘The so-called 
self-made man is the man who has seized 
opportunities given to him by other men 
and by circumstances.” 


For Lack of a Little Ready Cash 


But while he is waiting for promotion 
there are fighting chances for improving 
himself by special education and training, 


‘and by getting a little money ahead, so that 


a chance to obtain a better position in a 
distant city need not be abandoned for 
lack of a little ready cash—a thing which 
very frequently happens among small 
salaried men and wage-earners. 

And this habit of thrift, by the way, 
carries with it much more than the mere 
possession of available money. 

“If I could know just how my young 
clerks dispose of their Saturday’s pay I 
should know where to look for material for 
goodmen. The dollar sign is the hall-mark 
of every young man who earns his own 
living!” 

It was not the late Russell Sage who 
said that, but it was one of the biggest- 
hearted and broadest-minded merchants 
this country has ever produced—Marshall 
Field. 

““That may sound sordid,” he continued, 
“but it is true that the young man drawing 
a regular salary of eight or ten or twelve 
dollars, who can show a surplus of ten or 
twenty-five or one hundred dollars, is a 
man worth watching—not for his saving 
proclivities, per se, not for any hard selfish- 
ness which he may or may not possess, but 
for the splendid self-control and _ self- 
respect which a youth of impatient hopes 
and energies and red blood must possess in 
order to hold himself well within the limits 
of such an income.” 

There are excellent chances which can 
be and are taken advantage of by even 
the poorest of day-laborers. In the towns 
and cities of the Middle West such men 
obtain homes in a manner which is rarely 
thought of.or practiced in the Atlantic 
States. In the latter the endeavor and 
all the advice on the subject are directed 
to the saving of sufficient money to make a 
good first payment on a house, not less than 
25 or 30 Pe cent. This, for a small wage- 
earner W 
continue paying rent, is well-nigh impossi- 
ble. In the West the point is to cut out the 
rent at the earliest possible moment, to turn 
all such payments into purchase payments. 


0, in the mean time, is obliged to | 
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Economical 


Efficient, clean, noiseless ie 
absolutely dependa- 


method you can employ for 
driving isolated machines 
or for general shop 
work, is to be found in ¢ 


STANDAR 


MOTOR 


We make a specialty of small direct 
current motors from 1-30 
to 15 H. P., adapted to all 
requirements— Printers’ 
Machinery, Water Pumps, 
Sewing Machines, Coffee 
Grinders, Meat Cutters, etc. Ex- 
haust Fans, Forge Blowers, 
Lathes, etc. 


Ourmotors are guaranteed perfect 
in design, finish and every detail of 
construction, and are recognized as 
‘\' the most efficient and durable on the 
market, They are good for years of 
continued service. 

Weare also equipped to design and build 
unusual types of motors for special 
purposes, If youare a user of power 
up to 15 H. P. you will be interested 
in our new book No.67, about ‘‘The 
Standard” Motor—writeforittoday. 
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New York, 145 Chambers St.; Philadelphia, 1109 Arch 
St.; Chicago, 48W. Jackson Boul.; Dallas, 284 Live Oak 
St.; Cleveland, The W. R. Horning Co,, 337 Frankfort 
Ave. N.W.; New Orleans, S. J. Stewart, 216 Bourbon 
St.; St. Louis, E. C. Van Nort Electric Co., Locust and 
11th Sts.; Kansas City, Heath Electric Co. 
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of selecting any $25.00 
Suit or Overcoat from our cat- 

alog and we’ll make it to your 

measure for $16.50, tailoring the 
garment with all the care that 

full price would command. 

This remarkable offer from the 
famous BELL TAILORS of NEW 
YORK is made to introduce our 
tailoring to a few more thousand men 

and start Fall business off with a rush. 
Wewantyouto have our sez Fad/ Style Book, our20 
new woolen samples,and our book of ‘Letters From 
Satisfied Customers.'’ They will tell you more about us, 
and help you decide who will make your new Fall Clothes. 
They're ali free for the request. Write to-night. 


THE BELL TAILORS OF NEW YORK 
Address either oy § 226-232 Canal St. 
Our Tailoring Shops 1121-128 Walker St. 

NEW YORK CITY 


OGARDS are little soft, porous | 
caps that fit snugly over the fore- 
part of the bare foot. They positively 
prevent the sheerest stockings or 
socks from wearing through at the 
toes. Indispensable under silk hose, 
Light, cool and sanitary ; free from 
Absorbing all moisture they 


dye. € 
keep stocking and lining of shoe 


perfectly dry. Can be washed in a 
moment, occupy practically no room in stocking, do not roll, 
and wear indefinitely. Made for men, women and children. 

Price $1.00 per dozen pairs, 3 pairs for 25 cents. 
Send_10 cts. and size of shoe to-day for sample pair 
Liberal discount to the Trade. 


HERBERT L. NELKE & CO., Manufacturers 
2149 N. Warnock St., Philadelphia 
Reference: Bank of Commerce, Pitladelphia 
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TOURISTS AND TOURINES 


(Continued from Page 5) 


“Wal, they’re figgerin’ on that now. 
Feller wants to get the concession to can 
the steam from Old Faithful and run a 
factory with it.” 

‘““What kind of a factory? I’m glad 
somebody perceives the economic value of 
all this.’ And the Swede beamed on the 
narrator. 

“Oh, a factory for the manufacture of 
natural relics from the Park.” 

‘“Gee!’’ exclaimed the Man from New 
York; ‘‘it’s a wonder they don’t run a 
trolley line through here.”’ 

‘““Time was,’ volunteered Colonel 
Tinny, ‘‘when they used to put soap in the 
geysers to make them explode quicker. A 
scientific sharp explained that to me once 
when I was taking him through the Park, 
but I’ve forgotten what he said. Any- 
how, the custom got so common the 
Government had to put up a sign: ‘Do 
Not Feed or Annoy the Geysers.’ Used to 
be a Chinaman here who had a laundry. 
He saw them putting soap in the geysers, 
and he had a bright thought. He took all 
the washing for the hotel, put it in a big 
basket with a lot of soap and hung it in the 
Beehive.” 

“Was it an economic success?’’ asked 
the Man from Sweden. 

“‘No, I guess you couldn’t call it that. 
Fact is, ten minutes after the Chink hung 
the clothes in the Beehive the Beehive went 
off and scattered them clothes all over the 
State of Wyoming. We was six weeks 
gitting our shirts back. I found a pair of 
socks on a church spire down in Cheyenne 
next fall.” 

“Time for Old Faithful,” shouted some- 
body. 

Old Faithful certainly is the tourist’s best 
friend. Other geysers take their own time 
and erupt when they feel like it, but Old 
Faithful comes along every sixty-five 
minutes and is about as good as any, at 
that. Waiting for a geyser to play is not 
an exciting pastime. 

Old Faithful began to bubble and spurt. 
“‘Yes,’’ said the Lady with the Plaid Dress, 
“‘yvyou cannot imagine what a time I had. 
Let me tell you about it,” and she gathered 
half a dozen people about her. ‘‘I had been 
feeling wretchedly for a long time and the 
doctor said’’—long description of what the 
doctor said—‘‘and I thought’’—long de- 
scription of what she thought. 

“‘She’s beginning!’’ from one of the 
listeners to the Lady in the Plaid Dress. 

“But wait!”’—gathering them all around 
her again. ‘‘I was just sure the doctor was 
mistaken, and I suffered terribly. Oh, 
nobody ever suffered as I did. I was so sick 
I couldn’t hold up my head’’—long de- 
scription of symptoms again. 

““She’s going!”’ said one of the listeners 
nervously, trying to look around. 

“Listen! I was just certain I had 
appendicitis, so I said to my husband, I 
said, ‘James, I am just certain I have 
appendicitis’ ‘s 

**She’s playing!” 

“Just certain I had appendicitis. So I 
called in the doctor and told him how 
I felt”’—long description of symptoms. 
“And he agreed with me and said I’d have 
to go to the hospital. I’d never been to a 
hospital, and you know how you.dread 
going to one’’—long description of how 
she dreaded it. 

“Now she’s at top height!” 

“But I had appendicitis, and they took 
me there, just the same. And, do you 
know, I had a perfectly lovely time, for 
they operated ’’—long description of opera- 
tion, with everybody trying to look at the 
geyser, but not wanting to be impolite. 

“Oh, yes, if I do say it myself, I was 
very brave, and the doctor said he never 
saw such a marvelous recovery. It was 
all due to my perfect constitution, in- 
herited from my father. You know, my 
father 4 

“Tt’s all over!” 

““My father was a very strong man; one 
of the strongest in the part of the country 
where I was born Why, James, where 
are all the people going? I thought we 
came out to see the geyser.” 

“We did, but we didn’t,” muttered 
James. 

“Well, anyhow, my father i 

And at night they turned the searchlight 
on Old Faithful when it was erupting, en- 
trancing the tourists with the most beauti- 
ful spectacle they had ever seen or ever 
will see. 


“Oh, George,’ gurgled the Bride from 
Buffalo. ‘‘Isn’t it perfectly charming. 
Look at the colors. What makes all the 
colors, George, dear?” 

“Why, darling, they are the same colors 
we observe in the rainbows.” 

‘““Now, George, don’t you begin telling 
me fibs so soon after we are married. How 
could they be rainbow colors when every- 
body knows the sun has to be shining to 
make rainbow colors? I think it’s real 
mean of you not to tell me right. I think 
the fellow must put colored glass in his 
light.” 

“Probably,” gritted George through his 
teeth; ‘‘probably, my dear. How clever 
you are.” 

““To-morrow,”’ said Colonel Tinny, “we 
shall visit, among other wonders of Nature, 
the Handkerchief Pool. You throw a 
handkerchief in this pool, it is taken 
down into the bowels of the earth out of 
sight, and presently returned to you, up 
through the water, perfectly washed.” 

‘““How much does it cost?’ asked the 
Man from Sweden. 

“Nothing.” 

‘“Another economic waste,’’ sighed the 
Man from Sweden. ‘‘It might be utilized 
as a laundry.” 

““Geyser Bob used to have a trick that 
gave him his name,” continued Colonel 
Tinny. ‘He would takea party of tourists 
over to the Handkerchief Pool, borrow a 
handkerchief, throw it in, and tell them it 
would come up in Old Faithful, two miles 
away, that evening. Then he’d have a 
man stay behind, get the handkerchief 
when it came up in the pool, and that even- 
ing would go up to Old Faithful and pre- 
tend to take the handkerchief out. It was 
fine, for all the tourists used to keep those 
handkerchiefs for souvenirs, and show them 
to their friends, and tell how they had been 
washed in the bowels of the earth.” 

“Does he do that now?”’ 

“No; you see, one day the handkerchief 
didn’t come up and Geyser Bob dropped 
one of his silk neck ones into Old Faithful, 
trying to explain to the folks that the 
water had marvelously transformed the 
linen one to silk. They was half-inclined 
to believe it until they found Bob’s initials 
embroidered on the corner, and they didn’t 
see how that embroidery could be done 
below.” 

When you leave the great log inn at Old 
Faithful you leave the geysers behind you 
and go on to Yellowstone Lake and the 
Cajfion, to find a big Colonial hotel at the 
lake on the border of the largest body of 
water, at its altitude, in the world. The 
drive from Old Faithful Inn to Thumb 
Lunch Station is the finest in the Park. 
You cross the Continental divide twice and, 
off in the distance, see Shoshone Lake and 
the Grand Teton Mountains. 

“Had a new driver here once,’ said 
Colonel Tinny, ‘“‘and he was asking the 
boys to tell him the names of the places. 
So they told him he would pass Shoeshiny 
Lake and the Tip-top Mountains, and he 
told his folks. ‘They was all worked up 
about it, because they couldn’t find them 
names in the book. Best thing he did, 
though, was to call Apollinaris Spring, Poll 
Parrot Spring. They call him Poll Parrot 
yet.” 

“‘ Are there many elk in this Park?” sud- 
denly inquired the Man from Sweden. 

“Estimated at thirty-five thousand!” 

“Of what economic value are they?” 

“Well, I reckon they ain’t much. You 
see, nobody can shoot them for meat. 
Feller once made a good thing out of them. 
He was kind to a lot of them one hard 
winter. Had a place just outside the Park, 
and let the elk feed there on his alfalfa. 
Well, sir, you know elk shed their horns 
every year. When it came time for them 
to shed their horns that year, all them elk 
came up to that feller’s place and shed 
their horns there in a big pile, and he got 
enough to fence in his whole ranch. Re- 
membered his kindness, you know.” 

“Such a waste of elk,” sighed the Man 
from Sweden. 

“Another feller,’ continued Colonel 
Tinny, ‘‘trained an elk to dive for fish for 
him. You know elks will dive, in their wild 
state, off a bank fifteen or twenty feet high. 
This feller noticed that and trained an elk 
to dive for fish. He was having an amazin’ 
fine time and gettin’ slathers of fish, for the 
elk could bring up two or three every time, 
but it didn’t last long.” 


YOU CAN 
LAY IT YOURSELF 


ROOFING 
Don’t Cover Anotiill 


Building Until won 
Have Seen It!! 


A FACSIMILE 
AMATITE ROLL 


surface, the freedom from paintin; 
or coating, the perfect protectio) 
against all kinds of weather, th 
great durability. ‘a 

This mineral surface is embec 
ded in a layer of Pitch, the gveai 
est known waterproofing material 
Beneath this in turn are two lay 
ers of the best grade of wool fel 
—cemented together by mor 
Pitch, making the whole a rool 
ing that is absolutely waterprool 

No other ready roofing can com 
pare with this mineral-surfaced 
waterproof, weatherproof, dura 
ble roof. That’s why we say— 
Dont buy your roofing until yo 
have seen Amatite. | 

Illustrations above show thre 
buildings covered with Amatite 
A. B. Cramer Lumber Co. , Suffolk 
Va.; Glen Falls House, Fairlee, Vt. 
Conway Brick Yard, Phila 


HIS advertisement will bring 

to your attention the dest 

and cheapest ready roofing on the 
market. It will show you how to 
save money and at the same time 
possess the best roof obtainable. 


Amatite is made in one stand- 
ard thickness, whereas other ready 
roofings range from a thin, flimsy 
half-ply to a three-ply thickness. 
The three-ply thickness (which 
by the way is only one sheet of 
felt) is the only kind that can be 
compared with Amatite. 

But right here is the point. 
Amatite is better made, has bet- 
ter waterproofing material, and 
weighs more per square foot than 
the three-ply grade of other makes, 
and costs much less. 

These facts make Amatite the 
most desirable roofing made. 

But inaddition to its superiorityin 
material and manufacture, Amatite 
has one distinction which makes it 
stand out above all others. / has 
a veal mineral surface — Amatite. 


It is hardly necessary to state 
the advantages of such a mineral 


Free Sample _ 


Send for Free Booklet an 
Sample to-day. It will pay yo! 
to get acquainted with Amatite 
Address nearest office. a 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY ccm, 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston B 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Cleveland St. Louis = 
Pittsburg New Orleans Kansas City London, Eng. 


English Knockabout Hat 


Not a fad, but a stylish, serviceable Hat 
would sell for $2.00 in almost any Hat store. 
madeof genuineEnglish 


with flexible sweat t 
and trimmed } 
narrow outside t 


Suitable for 
dress and busi 
ness. It can 
folded in a ne 
and compact roll without damaging. J 
the thing for any and all purpo: 
traveling, motoring, golfing, fishing, hui 
ing, yachting, etc.. Every man and 
should have one of these hats. Alls 
Four colors: — Black, Brown, Gray 
Gray Mixture. Weight 4ozs. Sent 
paid, securely packed, on receipt of $ 
Order today. stating size and color FC 
desired. Satisfaction guaran 


Panama Hat Co., 181 William St., New Yo 


A handsome, clean and 

durable dress accessory for 
particulary men. 

PARIS GARTERS are on sale 

by all leading furnishers. If 

. yours is out willsend either style 

\ for 25c mercerized or 50c silk 

§ and if they do not Satissy you 

will refund purchase price. 


Dec. ,1906 


“4 A.Stein No 
Copyrighted 4 

1908 
A.Stein & Co, tae 


Leather 
\ to Absorb 
is) Perspiration 


f} _ If your money earns less than 
{| 6%, you should inquire con- 
ai] Cerning the Certificates ot 
=e! Deposit issued by this bank, 


Please write for booklet ‘‘S.”’ 


Copyright, 1908 ««¢ That’s All.”’ 
Apply at once for State Rights. 


Taft Four Year League, 135 William 


% pent asked the Man 


ly. 
the Rekicans claimed the elk was 
‘the rules of their union and fishin’ 
a card, and they made him stop.” 
young man,” said the Lady in the 
ster, ‘‘ what peaks are them?” 
nd Teton peaks, ma’am.’ 
they any snakes around here?’’ 
one to hurt. Rattlers don’t come up 
hasthe Park. Funny thing, though, 
: d folks is of maker. Soren Bab 
out onct that was plum 
about snakes. They was afraid of 
them everywhere. Geyser Bob he 
ved he’d fix ’em. So, one time, when 
'as drivin’ slow up the road, he got out 
looked all around, careful like. 
‘What you doing, driver?’ the woman 


ak asked. 
Tit I saw a rattler,’ says Bob. 


vt afford to take any chances on this 

sow road. Driver came along here 

=a and there was a rattler in the 

Rattler stung the tongue of his 

a and the wagon tongue swelled up 
erowded the horses off the road and 

| into the gulch.’” 

Zee!” put in the Man from New York; 

{ a wonder they don’t build a trolley 

¢ through here.”’ 

‘ understand,’ said the Man from 

sien, ‘that there is a creek in this Park 
| abe Creek, strongly impregnated 

a alum. a” 

‘That’s so.’ 

‘s it of any economic value?” 

\in’t using it much yet. Only thing 
do with it is to sprinkle the roads. 
iso strong it shrinks the roads and 

(sens the distance.” 

‘\in’t that grand? Mother, did you 

. that ? They put alum on the roads, 

it isn’t half so far.”’ 

a the Lady in the Linen Duster 


‘don’t see any alum,” wailed Mother. 
le got some at home.” 
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s¢"Tain’t so strong now as it was a few 
years ago,’’ continued the story-teller. 
““Few years ago a man driving a six-horse 
team, with a big freight wagon loaded with 
cordwood, drove into that Alum Creek by 
accident. 
had shrunk to Shetland ponies and his 
cordwood to toothpicks. Geddap.” 

‘Were the toothpicks of any economic 
value?” inquired the Man from Sweden. 

““Too bitter.” 

You can get a man with a strong back to 
row you down to the river, where it leaves 
the Yellowstone Lake, and catch more 
mountain trout than you ever dreamed 
were in all the waters of the world in two 
hours. You can spend days at the Cafion 
and find something new and awe-inspiring 
every hour of every day. You can stop 
for a day or a week at any of the hotels, be 
comfortable and enjoy yourself every min- 
ute. There is more to see in the Big Show 
at Yellowstone than anywhere else in the 
world in so small an area, and many things 
to be seen nowhere else in the world. Deer, 
elk, antelope, bears, and many smaller 
species of game are constantly visible. 
The meadows and the road-edges are gay 
with highly-colored flowers. Sixty differ- 
ent varieties grow there, the flower sharps 
say. There are eagles, hawks, pelicans, 
gulls, ducks, wild geese—all tame, as the 
animals are, for they know they are safe in 
the Park. Eighteen thousand persons vis- 
ited the Park last year. There will be 
about that many next year. You travel 
any way you like—in private conveyances, 
in stages, in parties, alone, on horseback, 
on foot, camp out or live in luxurious hotels. 
Really, the annual visitation should be 
eighty thousand. For this is the Big Show. 

And yet—and yet—when we were get- 
ting on the train at Gardiner the man from 
New York took one look up the road, at 
the great six-horse coaches taking in their 
loads of eager tourists, and sighed: ‘‘Gee! I 
should think they would build a trolley 
through there.” 


THE HERO OF AN HOUR 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


Ma thought it was when you cut your 
en an oyster shell. 
jee here, Goat,’ said Turkey deci- 
ry, ! “we can’t fool with this any more. 
9come with me.’ 
“e now thoroughly demoralized and 
‘ent Goat went meekly between Turkey 
Smewer toward Foundation House. 
ion the way, encountering the Roman, 
« decided to consult him instead. 
lease, sir,” said Phillips, with difficult 
“YT d like to ask you something.” 
‘ie master stopped and, prepared for 
jeventuality, said: 
‘Vell, Phillips, nothing serious, I hope?” 
lease, sir, I’m afraid it is,” said Phil- 
‘all in a breath. “I’ve just eaten a 


necktie, sir, and I want to know if 
vhink I’m in any danger, sir.’ 
‘ne Roman stood stock-still for a long 
dent, with dropped jaw; then, recover- 
imself he said: 
A necktie, Phillips?” 
sir.’ 


i bo em necktie?”’ 


sir. ” 

Wah, Phillips, if you can eat a necktie 
* im can eigest rte 

te next tmoming, when Tronsides Smith 
lspecti ingly strolled out into the cam- 
| ars did him honor, not a glance 
Md as he turned, not a first form 
igster, primed with curiosity and 
m, came rushing to his side. 
vad, a knot of boys at the farther end 
lanade were clustered in excited 
tion about Goat Phillips, the 
en had heroically eaten a necktie 
r than suffer a dare. 
‘ten Ironsides understood—he was the 
lige A new celebrity had 
or the delectation of the fickle 
ea The King is dead—long live 


it to the classroom disillusionized 
through the hour stolidly tasting 
itterness of Napoleonic isolation. 
‘was the favor of crowds. In a night 
ethroned and forgotten! 
descended Memorial steps, Goat 


sed, radiant, saluted by capri- 
clamations. 


“As though any one couldn’t eat a 
necktie,’”’ he said in righteous disgust. 

Unacclaimed he went through the crowd 
toward the Upper—he who had risked life 
and limb to amuse them for a week! What 
was it all worth, after all? 

From a tower window in the Upper, 
the Triumphant Egghead, lolling on the 
cushioned window-seat, called down lazily: 

LACIE you—Ironsides! 

That was the answer. Popularity might 
run after a dozen unworthy lights. He had 
nothing to do with transitory emotions. 
He must be superior to the voice of the 
hour. He, Ironsides, belonged to history. 
That, nothing could take from him! 


Long ‘Time Loans 


ic IS interesting to note the method by 
which Europe solves the farm-mortgage 
problem and creates at the same time a 
safe bond for general investment purposes. 
Throughout the Continent you will find 
mortgage companies that serve and reach 
all the people. They lend money for long 

eriods, often seventy-five years. These 
oans are called amortization loans. Amor- 
tization simply means the repayment of a 
loan in annual installments during the life 
of the loan. The installments are included 
in the interest payments. 

The plan is very simple. If a peasant in 
Normandy wants to borrow one thousand 
francs on his farm he applies to the local 
agent or notary, who investigates the land. 
If the security is satisfactory a loan, which 
may extend sixty years and whichis secured 
by a mortgage on the farm, ismade. The 
money is sent from the head offices in 
Paris. The peasant pays approximately 
415 per cent. a year for the money. But 
part of this 41% per cent. is applied to the 
reduction of the loan and he is paying off 
his debt all the time. This is amortization. 

The company takes this peasant’s mort- 
gage, and thousands of other mortgages, 
and issues real-estate bonds against them. 
These bonds are issued in small denomina- 
tions (from one hundred franes up), and 
everybody, even the bootblacks and the 
scrubwomen, have a chance to invest his 
or her savings in them. They pay from 
2.60 to 3.50 per cent. interest and are dealt 
in on all the principal bourses. 


When he came out his horses: 
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“Broadway Vaudeville at Perkins’ Corners.” 


alee thing to consider in purchasing a sound- 
reproducing instrument is the fidelity with which 
it reproduces the human voice in songs or speeches and 
the musical notes of instruments. Until you have heard 


‘Ohe EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


you cannot appreciate how far Mr. Edison has carried 


his invention in this respect. 

Every note of music and every syllable of a speech is not only 
clear and distinct, but also a perfect reproduction of the singer, band, 
orchestra or speaker who made the original Record. 

The mechanical excellence of the Phonograph, its delicate repro- 
ducers, sensitive wax cylinder Records and smooth, indestructible re- 
producing point —all exclusive features — give the Edison a richness of 
tone and a faithfulness of reproduction of all sounds not to be found in 
any other type of machine. 

There’s no end of fun in making your own records. Ask your dealer 


to show you how easily and cheaply this can be done in your own 
home with the Edison Phonograph and with Edison Record Blanks. 


SEPTEMBER RECORDS 


Ready Now 


Hear them at the nearest Edison store and pick out those you like. 


9924 Mexican Kisses (Roberts) Edison Concert Band 
9925 Let Me Crown You Queen of May a Taree Bicseomis (Helf & Costello) . Manuel Romain 
9926 Take Me Out tothe Ball Game (Von Tilzer & Norworth) Edward Meeker 
9927 Dancing in the Barn é 3 é Edison Military Band 
9928 Hugo (Dutch Dialect Sone); Se der & iearran Ada Jones 
9929 Sim and Sam, the Musical Coons. A racy Raudeville sketch (Oriein: 11) Len Spencer and Mozarto 
9930 Childhood (Keny Mills) . Ss Byron G. Harlan 
9931 Dance of the Clowns (Trinkh Prey E dison Symphony Orchestra 
9932 Mother’s Lullaby (A plaintive slumber cone: with ein Kee fe, Matt Keefe and George Stricklett 
9933 I’ve Taken Quite a Fancy to You (Morse & Madden) . Ada Jones and Billy Murray 
9934 Coh an’s Rag-Babe (Another of the bright musical aes from 

“The Yankee Prince’’), George M. Cohan . _ : 
9935 Society Swing Two-Step (Frantzen) . 2 Edison Military Band 
9936 Somebody Lied (One of the best comic coon songs Eee THe in aren theys Branen & Lloyd Bob Roberts 
9937 Throw Out the Life Line (Hymn), Ufford 2 Edison Mixed Quartette 
9938 Starlight Maid (The Brilliant feature-song of ‘““The Auto Race”), Kiem Billy Murray and Chorus 
9939 Beau Brummell (Bells), Bendix = co ' c b 7 Albert Benzler 
9940 Oh, Glory! (Hill) 4 
9941 Down in Jungle Town (Moree & Nader : 
9942 Flanagan’s Shopping Tour (Original Vaudeville Sketch) Steve Porter 
9943 Schottische Medley (Accordion solo) . John Kimmble 
9944 Your Picture Says “Remember” Tho’ Your Teeter Say s op orget” (I Tenry, & Lamb) Frederic Rose 
Ada Jones and Len Spencer 


Arthur Collins 


é Murry K. Hill 
. Collins and Harlan 


9945 Tony and Rosetta (Original Vaudeville Sketch) 
9946 Every Mother’s Son There Sang “ The Wee earing, of the Gree en” 
(Hollander & Rogers) . : 


° Edward M. Favor 
9947 The Top Notch March (Arthur) ‘ 


: : 7 i Edison Military Band 

Ask your dealer, or write to us, for the new catalogue or 
Edison Phonographs, Ze Phonogram, describing each Record 
in detail; the Supplemental Catalogue, listing the new September 
Records, and the Complete Catalogue, listing all Edison Records 
now in existence. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
11 Lakeside Avenue Orange, N. J. 
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SEEING THE CAMPAIGN 


PHOTO. BY RUTHERFORD H. CUX, CINCINNATI, 0 


Mr. William H. Taft and Members of the Notification Committee (Senator Warren, 
Chairman, at Mr. Taft’s Right) 


tidigitateur came to town, he used 

to account for his mystifying feats 
by telling us the movement of the hand is 
quicker than the eye. It is to be hoped 
somebody took Colonel William Jennings 
Bryan, of Fairview, Nebraska, aside, when 
he made his recent visit to Chicago to help 
the Democratic National Committee select 
a chairman and campaign manager for 
him, and made that explanation to the 
Colonel. Otherwise, he must be in the 
dark yet as to what happened exactly 
when they presented to him the Honorable 
Norman E. Mack, of Buffalo, the Colonel, 
meanwhile, emitting a dazed and desultory 
“Much obliged.” 

It isn’t that Mr. Mack is not a good 
Bryan man, for he is. He has been a good 
Bryan man, a lifelong Bryan man, so to 
speak, since 1896. It isn’t that Mr. Mack 
will not make a good campaign manager, 
for he is a clever and resourceful politician. 
The meat of it is that Mr. Mack is as good 
an organization man as he is a Bryan man; 
as good an organization man—mayhap, a 
shade better—do you get that? 

Running an inquiring finger down the 
list of executive committeemen appointed 
by Mr. Mack, pausing a moment in con- 
templation of the fine cognomen of Urey 
Woodson, as secretary, skipping here and 
there among those well-known names, 
and picking out a Taggart, and a Johnston, 
and a Sullivan, and a few more, ever and 
anon the thought obtrudes that it seems, 
it appears possible, it is almost appar- 
ent, that whatever happens to Mr. Bryan 
the men who have had the Democratic 
national organization will still have it 
after the ceremonies on November third 
next, when Mr. Bryan will receive either 
a brickbat or a bouquet, as the case may be. 
The gentlemen who have controlled the 
destinies of the Democratic organization 
will still control them. They have pre- 
pared for eventualities, in a manner of 
speaking. 

It would not be just to say these men 
will not try to elect Bryan, for they will. 
They will do all they can with the material 
they have in hand. Still, they know acci- 
dents are likely to happen in the best-reg- 
ulated campaigns, and they have taken no 
chances. There are times when a national 
committee has a lot to do with Presidential 
affairs, and, as it is hardly possible Mr. 
Bryan will run again if he is defeated 
this time, why not hang on to the organi- 
zation and be prepared for 1912? Why not, 
indeed? The answer is Mack. 

Mr. Bryan fussed a good deal over his 
chairman. He had a list of people he 
considered, ranging from Ollie James, of 
Kentucky, the only three-hundred-pound 
Representative in Congress, to William 
L. Douglas, former Governor of Massachu- 
setts, and quite keen about free hides. 
The National Committee looked coldly 
on this list. ‘‘Good,’’ the members said. 
‘Excellent men, all of them; but you see, 
Mr. Bryan, it is the unwritten law that 
the chairman of our committee shall be a 
member of the committee. Precedent, 
you know, andallthat. Fine old sentiment, 


\ \ THEN we were boys, and the pres- 
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We're tickled with it, 


don’t you think? 
We 


positively infatuated. Look us over. 
have timber in our midst.” 

So they jollied along until it came time 
for Mr. Bryan to go to Chicago, meet with 
the committee and select the man. There 
had been talk of a dark horse, and Mr. 
Mack was darker than a coal mark on an 
obsidian cliff. 

‘‘Whom shall it be?” asked Mr. Bryan, 
when the sages of the party had gath- 
ered in Chicago to settle the momentous 
question. 

‘‘Um—ah!” yawned the committeemen. 
“Beastly hot, isn’t it? Awful weather. 
’Rah for Bryan! What do you think of 
So-and-so?”’ 

“No! no!” protested Bryan. ‘‘ He would 
never do.” 

“Oh, very well. 
’Rah for Bryan! 
name suit?”’ 

“Really, gentlemen,’ 
“you must know——” 

“Don’t mention it, we beg of you. 
Seems to be getting more oppressive every 
minute. Humidity, you know, and no 
breeze from the lake. Tarradiddle—heigho! 
’Rah for Bryan! No rain for twelve days. 
Why, to be sure. Strange we hadn’t 
thought of it before. Just the very man. 
Where in thunder are those fans? Norman 
E. Mack, of Buffalo. What do you think 
of him, Mr. Bryan?” 

Well, that was about all. Did you ever 
see the man who takes a pack of cards and 
compels you to draw the ace of diamonds 
seven times in succession? Forcing a card, 
they call it. There are certain things a 
candidate cannot do. One is to object too 
much. Constant protest is likely to make 
others peevish. Peevish people in a cam- 
paign are frightfully careless when it comes 
to getting out the vote. There isa Siamese- 
twin connection between those burning 
thoughts and the position of Colonel Bryan, 
who was in Chicago to select a campaign 
chairman and manager who had been 
selected for him. 

Mr. Bryan quit being an idealist along 
in 1908. That is to say, instead of con- 
ducting a shop where he had a small and 
highly-specialized stock of ideals he went 
into a bigger line of trade, and now runs a 
department store where he has on the 
shelves, together with the ideals, a choice 
selection of assorted politics. 

Wherefore, Mr. Bryan nodded a dubious 
assent. ‘‘Fine,” he said. ‘‘The very man. 
Mack it shall be.” 

And it was. And is. 

Then they put Urey Woodson on a 
silver salver and handed him to Mr. Bryan, 
and Mr. Bryan assented again. After 
that it was easy sailing. They gave Mr. 
Bryan the privilege of selecting his own 
treasurer, and the meeting adjourned amid | 
harmonious cheers and fervent promises | 
to take off coats, put shoulders to the wheel, 
wage the battle unceasingly, fight the good 
fight, keep the faith, buck the line hard, 
soak ’em, eat ’em alive, and. all other 
things political managers and, particularly, 
national committeemen are supposed to do 
to the scoundrelly opposition, including 


Boy, get us some fans. 
How would What’s-his- 


’ 


said Mr. Bryan, 


ei. Te 


The Finish on Your Floors 
has much to do with the general attractiveness of your 
home. That is why you should know how to keep your 
floors in good order in a simple and economical manner. 

For more than thirty years we have been recognized 
as the leading wood-finishing specialty house. 

This is shown by the fact that 


“Bridgeport Standard” 
Wood Finishing Products 


have been specified by all well-informed architects during this 
period, and they are today recognized as the standard not only 
by architects, « 
but by paint- 
ers and wood 
finishers 
everywhere. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


THE WOOD FINISHING CO. 
Box 127, NEW) MILFORD, CONN.,U.S.A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
: It will pay you 
to read 
**Modern Floor © 
Finishing,’’ © 
| which shows it 
a very condens- 
edand practical 
way, how vour 
floors should be ¥ 
| treated to ob- | 
tain the best\™ 
nxesultsunder 
varying condi- tim 
tions by the use Ff 
of ‘Bridgeport 
Standard” 
Wood Finishing 
Products. 
Write us, or | 
_ | stmply tear out ¥ 
he this ad., write \f 
your name oni | 
the margin and ar 
matlit tous. he 


Note this Temperature 
Test of the 


THERMOS 


BOTTLE 


Here are two pictures of an 
actual Thermos Bottle test. The 
Thermos Bottle on the left has 
stood in boiling water 72 hours 
and its contents are still ice 
cold. The Thermos Bottle on the right has been packed in ice 24 hours a 
its contents are still steaming hot. 7 

The same Thermos Bottle on your outing trips will keep drinks hot or cc 
without fire or ice. ] 

At home the Thermos Bottle will keep baby’s sterlized milk at feeding warn 
day or night, or, as a refrigerator, will keep baby’s food cool and pure —ory 
keep hot and cold drinks always handy at a sick person’s bedside. q 

The vacuum does it. No chemicals. Filled, cleaned, emptied 
ordinary bottle. 

Everybody should have at least one Thermos Bottle. 


same as a 


Patented in all countries — beware of infringements. Sold everywhere. 2 
If your dealer will not supply you, we will ship prepaid on receipt ‘dl 
of price. Pints, $3.75; Quarts, $5.75. Over 700,000 sold in 1907. + 


SEND POSTCARD TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET ABOUT THE THERMOS BOTTLE. 


American Thermos Bottle Company, 533 Fifth Avenue, New Yo: 


\ Law Department of the University of Chattai we 
year course leading to the degree of L : 
admission to the State and U. S. ts 
building and strong faculty of 14 members. 
reasonable. Salubrious climate. Noe 
Sept. 23, 1908. For illustrated : ie 
Major C. R. Evans (Dept. C), Chattamooge 


. > of every d 
Automobile Accessories fone ks 
Generators, Gas ‘'anks, Speedometers, Plugs, C0 a 
ies, and, in fact, everything for a Motor Car, at prices | 
other house CAN compete with. Catalogue Freee 
Reference any Commercial Agency or any Bu 


Moving Picture Machines 


You Can Make BIG 
MONEY Entertain- 
ing the Public. 
Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
with small capital. 
Westart you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
and explicit instruc- 
ts) AG tions at a surprisingly 
low cost. 

THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free. 
Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn Street, Dept. L, Chicago. 
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the rascals out. And they kept the 
tion intact, nevertheless and not- 
ing. which is the fact that looms 
lighthouse in a fog. 

dentally, and almost contiguously, 
r. William Randolph Hearst’s 
nce party was on the spot. Mr. 
and Mr. Bryan did not meet. 


ort Mr. Hearst, Mr. Bryan had no 
hand, nor any support. At the 
puis convention, in 1904, when Mr. 

was clamoring for the Democratic 


three times, and threw it at poor, 
s Francis M. Cockrell, of Mis- 
ho had about as much chance of 
ominated as Colonel Jim Ham 
of getting the barber vote. In 
n of Mr. Hearst that was rank of 
n, and it rankled. Then came 
time when Mr. Hearst was 
ke elected Governor of New York. 
yere several auspicious moments 
rion voice of Mr. Bryan to ring 
t campaign, ring out over the 
proletariat and across them and 
them, and, while ringing, ask the 
letariat to step up and vote for 


say nothing of his spurt after the 
ey, and he would not allow the use 
sown name for candidate on his own 
by his own party. Caution comes 
age, and Mr. Hearst has attained a 
( of very excellent and well-preserved 
mnce. Not this time; but, if the Inde- 
mnce party makes a good showing 
dhas any vitality, perhaps the next. 
«man who has the patience to make a 
Wparty surely has patience enough to 
and see what he has made. Besides, 
EY be a chance next time. 
lrming a new party is a diversion few 
\ can afford. It is much more expen- 
‘han keeping a yacht or collecting a 
cof automobiles. Mr. Hearst has the 
Ny, apparently, for he had a tidy little 
mntion, with delegates from almost 
ever, and they went through the 
12 performance without a hitch, save 
few fevered moments when a mis- 
iid person from Kansas, named Shep- 
| tried to inject the name of Bryan 
he proceedings. It takes all sorts of 
ito make a party, and Mr. Hearst, 
rently, laid in a few prize-fighters 
3 with the other high-brows and re- 
mrs he accumulated, for what they did 
‘eppard was merely to beat him into a 
il So soon as they discovered Sheppard 
shere to nominate Bryan, the delegates 
sn bloc, as John Dalzell would say, and 
eblocked Mr. Sheppard, to say nothing 
‘most knocking off his block. Those 
unfortunately, could not reach the 
aan contented themselves with slog- 
. J neighbors. Militant party, you 
. Hearst’s party adopted a modest 
latform of some ten thousand words 
, congratulating itself on its close 
1 resemblance to the movement that 
inated in the Declaration of Independ- 
and running down the line from the 
- of that immortal document by T. 
Son to a few eloquent remarks on the 
ct of dry farming. Next to Taft’s 
h of Beepiance it is the longest 
cal promulgation we have had this 
aign, and it is a fine, comprehensive 
, embracing as it does all of Mr. Taft’s 
all of Mr. Bryan’s planks, and 
an additional lumber-yard of its 
ginal, Hearst-sawed goods. 
). Hearst’s speech as temporary chair- 


8 ‘“‘vitriolic.”” He took the hides 
0 Were not present and hung them 

wall in full view of the audience. 
ime he stamped his foot you could 
htning flash from his eagle eyes. 
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Until that moment the country had no 
adequate knowledge of what a bunch of 
Judas Iscariots all who are not in the 
Independence party are. Mr. Hearst 
gave it out definitely, though, and no 

erson need be at a loss to know whether 

e is an enemy of the Republic or a savior 
of his country. Hearst diagnosed the case 
for the whole eighty millions of us. Per- 
sonally, Mr. Hearst is the number-one boy 
in the savior-of-his-country class. The 
Ship of State shall not sink so long as he 
has his voice. That’s sure enough. And 
Admiral Hisgen and Vice-Admiral Graves 
will be on the rescue job, also. 

Looking it all over, with Bryan exuding 
language at every pore, with Taft unable to 
a anything inside of two hours, with Pro- 
hibitionist Chafin literally bursting with 
unspoken speech, with Hisgen and Graves 
tapping new founts of words every hour, 
with Socialist Debs socializing across the 
country in a special train and cascading 
conversation, there is a fair chance that the 
welkin will have a fit of ringing between 
now and November that will sound like 
a continuous explosion in a phonograph 
foundry. 

While all this has been going on, and 
since, Chairman Hitchcock has been leap- 
ing from crag to crag across the country, 
from Boston to New York, to Washington, 
to Hot Springs, to Kankakee, to Oshkosh, to 
Kalamazoo and back again, instructing the 
committeemen how to keep their card 
indexes and conferring with everybody. 

Dolorous Republicans stalk into head- 
quarters from the outlying districts and 
talk of apathy, and dolorous Democrats 
come in and indigo the situation. Occasion- 
ally there are whiffs of what is going on. 
The death of Senator Allison split the 
Republicans wide apart in Iowa again, and 
things seem to be sliding down hill so fast 
in Ohio that there is no telling what sort 
of a bump there will be. The valiant 
George B. Cox is sulking in his bank in 
Cincinnati. There is a liquor fight on. 
Jimmie Garfield, Burton, Warhorse or 
hobby-horse or some-kind-of-a-horse Gros- 
venor, and Myron T. Herrick and a few 
more are trying to succeed Senator For- 
aker, who is making a few efforts to succeed 
himself. Moreover, Brother Charley Taft, 
being on his way to get a President in the 
Taft family, or not get one, as it turns out, 
has an idea he would make a pretty fair 
Senator himself, and he has obtruded him- 
self into the mélée, all of which causes a 
grin at Fairview, Nebraska. 

They have ripped it open out in Kansas 
with the fight between Bristow and Long 
for the Senate. Indiana has a grouch that 
won’t come off, and all around, to hear the 
Republicans tell it, the situation is about 
as it was in 1892, when the Republicans 
said: ‘‘Oh, shucks!’’—only they didn’t say 
shucks—‘‘ we have the thing spiked with 
a Republican Senate, anyhow, so what’s 
the difference?”’ In 1892 Ohio managed 
to squeeze out 1072 plurality for Harrison, 
while Mr. Roosevelt got 255,421 over Par- 
ker in 1904, and in 1905 the Democratic 
candidate for Governor accumulated a 
neat little plurality of 42,647, which shows 
that Ohio, Mr. Taft’s State, is a versatile 
commonwealth. 

If the situation is the same as it was in 
1892 Mr. Taft would do very well to 
arrange for a vacancy on the bench of the 
United States Supreme Court before 
March 4, next, unless he desires to go 
back to the practice of law in dear old 
Cincinnati. However, there is, as yet, no 
situation. The dog-days are responsible 
for the yowls from each side. Along about 
the middle of September a few persons will 
know what is going to happen, perhaps. 

Taft added a touch of sentiment—and 
there should be sentiment in every cam- 
paign—to affairs when he asked the re- 
porters to call him ‘‘Bill.”” Overlooking 
the fact that “‘ Bill” is what the reporters 
have always called Mr. Taft, this was the 
first time he got it into print, and it shows 
the human side of this great man. A plain, 
common, every-day fellow, like the bulk of 
the voters. Just ‘‘Biil.’”’ He said they 
began to call him “‘Bill’”’ at college and 
that gives rise to the natural query: What 
did they call him when he was a boy in 
Cincinnati? The other boys, I mean. 
William Howard, probably. 

Names mean much in a campaign. 
Chairman Hitchcock thinks so, apparently. 
He has chosen Victor Mason for his chief 
aide in the East and has made R. Victor 
Oulahan chief of the literary bureau. 

Victor—victorious—see? 

A real Hitchcockian touch. 


Healing 
Lather 


For the first time in the history of shaving the two 
great skin healers Glycerine and Cocoanut Oil have 
been combined to form a shaving lather that not only 
softens the beard at once, without rubbing in with 
the fingers, but soothes the skin, cleans the pores 
and takes the place of the creams and lotions so 
necessary after using other lathering agents. 


This new discovery is called 


Sha ving Gream 
Soap 


It works up with the brush into a fuller, creamier lather 
than soap, lies closer to the face, permitting a smoother shave 
without pulling or scraping, is a perfect antiseptic, and posi- 
tively will not dry on the face. 

An experience common with ordinary soaps and creams is 
that while you are shaving one side of the face you can feel 
the other side pucker and draw —the lather seems to be pulling 
the skin tight—and after shaving the skin feels dry and harsh 
if not actually sore and smarting. This is because the alkali 
contained in ordinary shaving soaps takes the natural oils from 
the pores and irritates the surface of the skin. Berset Shaving 
Cream Soap contains no free alkali to irritate the skin— on the 
contrary, it softens, heals and refreshes. 

Berset Shaving Cream Soap is another of the shaving com- 
forts of the Rubberset Company, manufacturers of the Rubberset 
Shaving Brush. Every user of this brush should try a tube of 
Berset Shaving Cream Soap, for the perfect brush and the 
healing lather insure you a luxurious shave. 

Berset Shaving Cream Soap is put up in a collapsible tube, 
so that the last is as easy to use as the first, and it is never 
exposed to the air and dust. 

For Shampooing, Berset Shaving Cream Soap will be 
found superior to anything you ever used. Leaves the scalp 
in perfect condition and the hair smooth and silky. 

25 cents a tube at dealers’. 

Sample tube sufficient for one month’s shaving sent to any 
address on receipt of a 2 cent stamp to cover postage. 


The Rubberset Co., Laboratories, 63 Ferry St., Newark, N. J. 
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Novelties 


OF EVERY-DAY SCIENCE 


Photography Without a Camera 


HE up-to-date photographer knows 
T how to make pictures without a 
camera. He will take, for instance, 
some flowers, squeeze the juice out of 
them, and with it saturate a sheet of ordi- 
nary paper. When the paper is dry some 
sort of picture can be printed on it by 
exposing it to the sun beneath a negative. 
Flower juice is a passable sensitizer. 
But paper itself is sensitive to light, and a 
sheet of it, placed in a printing frame with 
a negative in the usual fashion, will make 
a recognizable picture after a considerable 
exposure to the sun. The leaves of trees, 
at a pinch, may be utilized for a similar 
photographic purpose. 

The usual method of copying a photo- 
graph is to take a picture of it with the 
camera, developing the plate in the ordinary 
way. But, if necessary, the camera may 
be entirely dispensed with. Put a photo- 
graph in a printing frame with a piece of 
sensitized paper, using it just as if it were 
a negative, and, after proper exposure to 
the sun for only a few minutes, a print 
will be obtained. This print, of course, will 
be a negative, and (after toning) it may be 
employed in exactly the same way for print- 
ing copies of the original picture. 

It is not impossible, in the absence of 
apparatus, to improvise a camera out of a 
hat, by inserting a spectacle lens in the 
middle of the crown, and closing up the 
opening for the head with a piece of black 
cloth—a piece of sensitized paper being 
attached to the inner surface. Indeed, 
the lens might be dispensed with, a pinhole 
in the top of the hat admitting the light. 

Photographers are ingenious folks. In 
proof of which fact it may be mentioned 
that, long before the days of telephotog- 
raphy, pictures four inches high were 
taken, at a distance of a quarter of a mile, 
of the statue on top of the Capitol dome 
at Washington, by arranging lenses in a 
big telescopic camera. 


Alchemy in the Furnace-Room 


HE notion of converting ordinary ashes 

into fuel by sifting them and sprink- 
ling them with a dilute solution of rock 
salt and oxalic acid is said to have been 
originated by a Pennsylvania cobbler. 
Whether this be true or not, it is certain 
that the Board of Education of the city of 
New York is an enthusiastic advocate of 
the idea, which, being put into practice 
last year, saved during the winter, as 
claimed by the Supplies Committee, ten 
thousand tons of coal. 

The method is to be continued. Engi- 
neers declare it a howling absurdity, and 
suggest that ink and red pepper would do 
just as well. They speak with bitter sar- 
casm of the fact that the Metropolitan 
Board of Education, “‘ while teaching chem- 
istry in its classrooms, is practicing alchemy 
in its furnace-rooms.’’ The saving of ten 
thousand tons of coal, they aver, is attribu- 
table merely to a sudden access of careful- 
ness on the part of school janitors, inspired 
by an official stirring up of interest in the 
problem of fuel-consumption. 

Every now and then, somebody pops up 
with a plan for utilizing ashes as fuel by 
mixing them with something or other. Or, 
instead of ashes, some other supposedly 
worthless material may be recommended 
—powdered limestone for example. One 
recent inventor claims that an admixture 
of marble dust with coal in certain pro- 
portions enables the latter to give off twice 
as much heat in burning. Marble dust is 
carbonate of lime, and in some unexplained 
way, apparently, the carbon is supposed 
to augment the intensity of the flames. 
The combination is alleged to be very 
desirable for moulding into briquettes. 

There is always some one who is trying 
to make something out of nothing. It 
seems to be an incurable human weakness. 
What could have been funnier than the 
dip into literal alchemy which was made by 
the United States Treasury not very long 
ago? In some way not easily explained, 
two men from Chicago, who claimed to 
have discovered a means whereby lead 
could be transmuted into gold, obtained 
(thanks to an introduction from an in- 
fluential Congressman) an order from the 


Secretary of the Treasury directing the 
Chief Assayer, Mr. Whitehead, to allow 
the inventors to demonstrate their process 
in the laboratory of the Department. 

Of course, the result was a total failure— 
which, as was inevitable, the gold-makers 
attributed to ‘“‘unfair conditions”’ govern- 
ing the test. 


Hats Make Horses Hotter 


ATS for horses are a delusion, from 
a humanitarian standpoint, judging 
from certain experiments recently con- 
ducted by a French scientist of eminence, 
the Baron Henry d’Anchald. He has taken 
the trouble to apply a series of thermome- 
tric tests, which showed that such head- 
gear makes the animals hotter. 

The experiments were made with three 
horses under varying conditions—at rest 
in shade and in sunshine, and trotting. A 
clinical thermometer was used to record 
the temperatures. In the shady open the 
mercury stood at seventy-nine degrees 
Fahrenheit during all of the trials. 

It was found that under these conditions, 
when the horses were standing still in the 
sun, the temperature beneath their fore- 
locks, if they were bareheaded, was eighty- 
six degrees. If, however, straw hats were 
put on the animals, the thermometers so 
adjusted rose to ninety-eight degrees; and, 
if they wore bonnets of canvas or other 
cloth, the temperature reached one hun- 
dred and three degrees. 

The inference drawn was that the hat 
serves to inclose an empty space, in which 
the confined air is raised to a high heat. 
Hence the horse’s head is much hotter 
than when left bare. Inasmuch as not only 
individuals but humane societies have 
interested themselves in affording such 
protection to the equine beast, the definite 
information on the subject furnished by 
Baron d’Anchald is of obvious practical 
usefulness. 

Similar experiments with the same 
horses trotting in the sun (the mercury in 
the shade standing at seventy-nine degrees) 
showed that the temperature beneath the 
forelock of each bareheaded animal was 
eighty-three degrees. Beneath straw hats 
it was ninety-one degrees, and under cloth 
a it rose to one hundred degrees Fahren- 

eit. 

The Baron, in drawing his conclusions, 
argues that horses are much better off 
without hats or umbrellas. It is a better 
plan, in the country, to protect their heads 
with leafy boughs, and in the city to wet 
their foreheads frequently in hot weather. 


Electricity Versus the Bottle 


ile THE days of our grandmothers a 
brick heated in the oven and wrapped 
in cloths was the best available expedient 
for keeping the bed warm, and was com- 
monly used for the comfort of sick people. 
Next in the progress of evolution came the 
bottle of hot water, accidents with which 
often caused serious scalds, the cork 
escaping. Then arrived the ‘“warming- 
pan” of tinned iron, which in its day, thirty 
years or so ago, was regarded as the acme 
of luxury. It held half a gallon or so of 
hot water, and was curved on one side to 
fit the body of the person for whose bene- 
fit it was applied. 

This contrivance now seems to us 
exceedingly primitive, and its place has 
been taken by the water-bottle of India- 
rubber, without which the equipment of no 
sick-room is deemed complete. Yet the 
latter seems likely to be driven out before 
long, at least for many uses, by the electric 
warming-pad, which is made of Canton 
flannel, or other such material, and lined 
with a network of small wires, All that is 
necessary is to attach it to an ordinary 
electric-light wire, and it is ready. 

By a switch the degree of heat may be 
adjusted. If the sick person is too cold, 
a turn of the switch will raise the tempera- 
ture of the pad. If too warm, on the other 
hand, it may be lowered. 

Such pads are beginning to be used in 
hospitals. Large onesare even spread upon 
the operating table. If the patient shows 
signs of collapse, the pad is instantly 
wrapped around him, to keep off the chill 
that signals the approach of Death. 


IN CAMP 


WITH INDESTRUCTIBLE RECORDS 


Their hardy nature is just the thing for a camping trip. Wherever they go the 

with them a tone of wholesome cheerfulness. They tell clever stories, sing 
gongs, aud supply a full band or orchestra for your entertainment. You 
Indestructible Records the best company in the world. Beautifully mellow 
they surpass any other phonograph record, because by our exclusive process 
record is an exact reproduction of the original upon which the music is first re 


They won't break—they won't wear out! They are convenient to 
INDESTRUCTIBLE RECORDS FOR SEPTEMBER : 


843 Stop Making Faces at Me 850 Lead, Kindly Light a 
844 Childhood 851 Fool Questions = a: 
845 Knights of Columbus 852 When You Wore a Pinafore 
846 Every Mother’sSon ThereSang 853 It’s Only Me in My Nightie é 
“The Wearing of the Green’? 854 In the Right Church but in the Wri 
847 Tipperary Pew — Re 
848 Wishes 855 The Smiler 4 
849 Chimmie and Maggie at the 856 My Starlight Maid $ | 
‘Table d’Hote Dinner 857 Down in Georgiaon Camp-meeting I 


35c each cman 


Do not fail to hear our records with the New Reproducer, which wonderf 
increases the volume and at the same time gives a smoothness and purity of ton 
before obtained from the cylinder record. Send for our special Reproducer hb 


CAUTION: THIS REPRODUCER WILL INJURE WAX RECORI 
Indestructible Phonographic Record Co. _ 


268 HAMILTON STREET ALBANY, NEW YORK, U.S. 


834 Hurrah, Boys 

835 Viscount Nelson 

836 Medley of Straight Jigs, No.2 
$37 United States Forever 

838 Dill Pickles 

839 I Was Roaming Along 

840 Estellita 

841 O'Brien Has No Place to Go 
842 A Warrior Bold 
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Patent app. for 


This washer is a great improvement over other 
makes. The hose connection is of nickeled brass. 
The mop-yarn top will outlast six sponges. 
Will wash sideways between spokes or under 
fenders. Indispensable for Garages, Liveries, 
Laundries or private owners. Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. Money back if not satisfactory. 
Send for circular, Agents Wanted. 


Long & Mann Co., 520 Graves St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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None genuine without this sole brand 


Comfort— 
room for five toes. 


Parents should carefully investigate the man} 
advantages found in EDUCATOR SHOE! 
before buying and putting on their children’ 
feet other kinds of shoes made with bu 
one sole object—the profit. 


Educator Shoes are made for every membe_ 
of the family —infants to parents. They loo 
well, they fit, they are comfortable, | 
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-- Stone that I am busy, but that 
ve him in fifteen minutes,’’ he 
hereupon Mr. Brown, appreci- 
ioke, grinned still more expan- 
withdrew. 

, as calmly as he could, went on 
sal of the Bulletin. To deny 
s somewhat tense over the com- 
w would be foolish. Never had 
fan hour dragged so slowly, but 


ell him to come in,’’ he ordered. 
3tone was inwardly fuming when he 
od the room he gave no indication of 
heavy face bore only his habit- 
sullen expression, his heavy-lidded 
‘bore only their usual sombreness, 
sayy brow had in it no crease other 
ithose that time had graven there. 
| the deliberateness peculiar to him 
pa his heavy body in a big arm- 
jolmpeite to Bobby, without removing 
iit. 
Ke believe in beating around the 
Mr. Burnit,” said he, with a glance 
jhis shoulder to make sure that the 
jwas closed. ‘‘Of course you’re after 
hing. What do you want?”’ 
})by looked at him in wonder. He had 
; much of Stone’s bluntness, and now 
ys fascinated by it. Nevertheless, he 
»t forget his own viewpoint. 
| 


h, I don’t want much,” he observed 
ntly, ‘only “just your scalp; yours 
1e scalps of a few others who gave me 
ucation, from Silas Trimmer up and 
I think one of the things that aggra- 
me most was the recent elevation of 
ner to the chairmanship of your 
,works commission. Trivial as it was, 
srobably had as much to do with my 
(n determination to wipe you out, as 
uhaving the Brightlight’s poles re- 
yi from Market Street.” 
‘ine laid a heavy hand easily upon 
by’s desk. It was a strong hand, a big 
i brown and hairy, and from the third 
iy finger glowed a huge diamond. ~ 
‘; far as Trimmer is concerned,”’ said 
tite undisturbed, ‘‘you can have his 
Many minute. He’s a mutt.” 
‘ou don’t need to give me Mr. Trim- 
rhead,” replied Bobby, quiteas calmly. 
ibe to get that myself.” 
‘nd as for the Brightlight,”” continued 
see if he had not been interrupted, 
sit Sharpe over to see you about that 
snorning. I think we can fix it so 
trou can get back your two hundred 
lfty thousand. The deal’s been worth 
nore than that to the Consolidated.” 
‘o doubt,” agreed Bobby. ‘‘How- 
1 I’m not looking, at the present 
nt, for a sop to the Brightlight Com- 
a) It will be time enough for that when 
ue foreed the Consolidated into the 
n' of a receiver.” 
sine looked at Bobby thoughtfully be- 
“ narrowed eyelids. 
‘yok here, young fellow,” said he 
itly. ‘Now, you take it from me, 
; have been through the mill, that 
‘ain't any use holding a grouch. The 
‘loing damage don’t get you anything 
€ it’s to whip somebody else into line 
i warning. I take it that this ain’t 
ayou're trying todo. You think you’re 
uy playing a grouch game, table 
KS if you’ll simmer down you'll 
dou’ve got a price. Now, I’d rather 
“you with me than against me. If 
i just say what you want I'll get it 
if it’s infreach. But don’t froth. 
eaned up as much money as your 
a did, just by keeping my temper.” 


apne to keep mine, too,” Bobby 
red him quite cheerfully. ‘I have 
tyund that I have one, and I like it.” 
“ine brushed this triviality aside with a 
Vof his heavy hand. 
dit kidding,” he said, ‘“‘and come out 
it. I see you’re no piker, anyhow. 
ee for big game. What is it 
, sT said before, not very much,” said 
y. “I only want to grind your 
“ne into powder. I want to dig up the 
municipal control of this city, root 
. I want to ferret out every bit 
okedness you have been concerned in 
ry bit that you have caused. I 
heover every man, high or low, 
he is, and I don’t care how 
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well protected he is nor how shining his 
reputation, if he’s concerned in a crooked 
deal I’m going after him a 

“There*won’t be many of us left,’” Stone 
interrupted with a smile. 

“‘—J] want to get back some of the money 
Be have stolen from this city,”’ continued 

obby; “‘and I want, last of all, to drive 
you out of this town for good.” 

Stone arose with a sigh. 

“This is the only chance I’ll give you to 
climb in with the music,” he rumbled. 
“T’ve kept off three days, figuring out 
where you were leading to and what you 
were after. Now, last of all, what will you 
take to call it off?” 

“T have told you the price,”’ said Bobby. 

“Then you’re looking for trouble and 
you must have it, eh?” 

“T suppose I must.” 

_ “Then you'll get it,’’ and without the 
sign of a frown upon his brow Mr. Stone 
left the office. 


IV 


HE next morning things began to 
happen. The First National Bank 
called up the business office of the Bulletin 
and ordered its advertisement discon- 
tinued. Not content alone with that, 
President De Graff called up Bobby 
personally, and in a very cold and dignified 
voice told him that the First National was 
compelled to withdraw its patronage on 
account of the undignified personal at- 
tacks in which the Bulletin was indulging. 
Bobby whistled softly. He knew De Graff 
quite well; they were, in fact, upon most 
intimate terms, socially. 

“T should think, De Graff,’ Bobby 
remonstrated, ‘‘that of all people the 
banks should be glad to have all this 
crookedness rooted out of the city. Asa 
matter of fact, I intended shortly to ask 
your codperation in the formation of a 
citizens’ committee to insure honest 
politics.” 

“T really could not take any active 
part in such a movement, Mr. Burnit,” 
returned De Graff, still more coldly. ‘‘The 
conservatism necessary to my position for- 
bids my connection with any sensational 
publicity whatsoever.” 

An hour later, Crone, the advertising 
manager, came up to Bobby very much 
worried, to report that not only the First 
National but the Second Market Bank had 
stopped their advertising, as had Trimmer 
& Co. and another of the leading dry-goods 
firms. 

“Of course,” said Crone, ‘‘your edi- 
torial policy is your own, but I’m afraid 
that it is going to be ruinous to your 
advertising.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” admitted Bobby 
dryly, and that was all the satisfaction he 
gave Crone; but inwardly he was some- 
what disturbed. 

He had not thought of the potency of 
this line of attack. While he knew nothing 
of the newspaper business, he had already 
surmised that the profit was in the ad- 
vertising. He sent for Jolter. 

“Ben,” he asked, ‘‘ what is the connec- 
tion between the First National and the 
Second Market Banks and Sam Stone?”’ 

““Money,” said the managing editor 
promptly. ‘‘Both banks are depositories 
of city funds.” 

“T see,’’ said Bobby slowly. ‘‘Do any 
other banks enjoy this patronage?”’ 

“The Merchants’ and the Planters’ and 
Traders’ hold the county funds, which are 
equally at Stone’s disposal.”’ 

Bobby heard this news in silence, and 
Jolter, after looking at him narrowly for a 
moment, added: 

“T’ll tell you something else. Not one 
of the four banks pays to the city or the 
county one penny of interest on these 
deposits. This is well known to the news- 
papers, but none of them has dared use it.”’ 

“Go after them,” said Bobby. 

“Moreover, it is strongly suspected that 
the banks pay interest privately to Stone, 
through a small and select ring in the court- 
house and in the city hall.” 

“Go after them.” 

“T suppose you know the men who will 
be involved in this,’’ said Jolter. 

“‘Some of my best friends, I expect,” 
said Bobby. 

“And some of the most influential 
citizens in this town,’ retorted Jolter. 
“They can ruin the Bulletin. They could 
ruin any business,” 
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A Genuine THOR Motorcycle 


for only $130—if you 
Act at Once 


This is your chance to get a genuine $185 
1907 THOR Motorcycle at little more than the 
cost of an ordinary bicycle. 

The THOR will carry you skimming over 
the country roads alongside the best automobiles 
—it will take you 5 to 50 miles an hour. 

It will do all that any Motorcycle will do 


—and more than most. 


and cost less to keep up. 


And it will wear better 


__ But if you want to get the benefit of this 
limited small-price offer, you must ACT, and 


AT ONCE. 


The THOR Motorcycle, which for a 
limited time you can get for only $130, 
is an absolutely new unused machine 
just out of our factory. 

It is our famous 1907 model, of which 
there are today thousands in actual, 
practical, satistactory every day use. 

Itis completely equipped. It is inevery 
specification our famous 1907 model— 
thoroughly tested before shipment. 

The engine is our regular THOR 2% 
horse-power motor. It will carry you 
over the worst hills and take you from 
5 to 50 miles an hour whenever you want 
to go that fast. 

The gasoline tank holds enough fuel 
to carry you too miles without refilling. 

The lubricating system is operated by 
power, giving positive lubrication the 
same as the best automobiles. 

This machine has the Aurora Spring 
Fork, the Thor Coaster Brake, the Thor 
Carburetor, Thor Sprockets, and the 
best saddles, tires aud other accessories 
that we can obtain from the foremost 
manufacturers. 

It has the Thor double grip control — 
the surest and best ever devised. 


It is fully equipped with batteries, . 


battery case, and a standard spark coil. 
It has a wheel base of 5214 inches. It 

weighs 120 pounds fully equipped. It is 

finished in the best THOR style. 


Aurora Automatic Machinery Company 
Demonstrations daily at our Chicago 
store— 1470 Michigan Avenue 


This 1907 THOR has always sold for 
$185. After this special offer is with- 
drawn it will again be sold for $185. 

This $130 price is just a limited oppor- 
tunity. 

The only reason why this price is made 
so low is that we want to clean out our 
present stock before next season’s rush 
begins. 

Please remember that every THOR 
Motorcycle is protected by the broadest, 
strongest guarantee—a guarantee that 
covers materials and workmanship—a 
guarantee that is absolute. 

And back of this guarantee is a mil- 
lion dollar concern. Reference: Dun 
or Bradstreet, or The Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. 

Simply send the coupon, or call at our 
Chicago Store, 1470 Michigan Avenve. 
But be prompt, for the offer may be 
withdrawn without notice. 


This Coupon Saves You $55.00 Cash 


Aurora Automatic Machinery Co., Aurora, Ill. 
I accept your special offer of a genu- 
ine $185 THOR Motorcycle at $130, and 


enclose $10 as part payment. The bal- 
ance of $120 I agree to pay on delivery 
of the Motorcycle. 


ISTE RS Siae S  S 


Note — All shipments are F.O.B. Aurora, Ill. 
S. E. P. 
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“The thing’s crooked, isn’t it?” de- 
manded Bobby. 

“Asa dog’s hindleg.” 

“Go after them, Jolter!’’ Bobby reiter- 
ated. Then he laughed aloud. ‘‘ De Graff 
just telephoned me that ‘the conservatism 
of his position forbids him to take part 
in any sensational publicity whatsoever.’”’ 

Comment other than a chuckle was 
superfluous from either one of them, and 
Jolter departed to the city editor’s room, to 
bring joy to the heart of the staff. 

It was ‘‘Bugs”’ Roach who scented the 
far-reaching odor of this move with the 
greatest joy. 

“You know what this means, don’t 
you?” he delightedly commented. “A 
grand jury investigation. Oh, listen to the 
band!” 

Before noon the Merchants’ and the 
Planters’ and Traders’ Banks had with- 
drawn their advertisements. 

At about the same hour a particularly 
atrocious murder was committed in one of 
the suburbs. Up in the reporters’ room of 
the police station, Thomas, of the Bulletin, 
and Graham, of the Chronicle, were in- 
dulging in a quiet game of whist with two 
of the morning newspaper boys, when a 
roundsman stepped to the door and called 
Graham out. Graham came back a 
moment later after his coat, with such 
studied nonchalance that the other boys, 
eternally suspicious as police reporters 
grow to be, looked at him narrowly, and 
Thomas asked him, also with studied 
nonchalance: 

“‘The candy-store girl, or the one in the 
laundry office?”’ 

“Business, young fellow, business,” 
returned Graham loftily. ‘‘I guess the 
Chronicle knows when it has a good man. 
I’m called into the office to save the paper. 
They’re sending a cub down to cover the 
afternoon. Don’t scoop him, old man.” 

“Not unless I get a chance,” promised 
Thomas, but after Graham had gone he 
went down to the desk and, still unsatisfied, 
asked: 

“Anything doing, Lieut.?”’ 

“Dead as a door-nail,”’ replied the lieu- 
tenant, and Thomas, still with an instinct 
that something was wrong, still sensitive 
to a certain suppressed tingling excitement 
about the very atmosphere of the place, 
went slowly back to the reporters’ room, 
where he spent a worried half-hour. 

The noonday edition of the Chronicle 
carried, in the identical columns devoted 
in the Bulletin to a further attack on Stone, 
a lurid account of the big murder; and the 
Bulletin had not a line of it! A sharp call 
from Brown to Thomas, at central police, 
apprised the latter that he had been 
‘“scooped,”’ and brought out the facts in 
the case. Thomas hurried downstairs and 
bitterly upbraided Lieutenant Casper. 

“Look here, you Thomas,” snapped 
Casper; ‘‘you Bulletin guys have been too 
fresh around here for a long time.” 

In Casper’s eyes— Casper with whom he 
had always been on cordial joking terms— 
he saw cruel implacability, and, furious, 
he knew himself to be “‘in” for that most 
wearing of all newspaper jobs—‘‘ doing 
police” for a paper that was “‘in bad”’ with 
the administration. He needed no one to 
tell him the cause. At 3:30, Thomas and 
Camden, who was doing the city hall, and 
Greenleaf Whittier Squiggs, who was 
subbing for the day on the courts, appeared 
before Jim Brown in an agonized body. 
Thomas had been scooped on the big 
murder, Camden and G. W. Squiggs had 
been scooped, at the city hall and the 
county building, on the only items worth 
while, and they were all at white heat; 
though it was a great consolation to 
Squiggs, after all, to find himself in such 
distinguished company. 

Brown heard them in silence, and with 
great solemnity conducted them across the 
hall to Jolter, who also heard them in 
silence and conducted them into the ad- 
joining room to Bobby. Here Jolter stood 
back and eyed young Mr. Burnit with 
great interest as his two experienced 
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veterans and his ambitious youngster | 
poured forth their several tales of woe. 
Bobby, as it became him to be, was much 
disturbed. 

‘‘How’s the circulation of the Bulletin?” 
he asked of Jolter. 

“Five times what it ever was in its his- 
tory,’’ responded Jolter. , 

“Do you suppose we can hold it?” 

“Possibly.” 

“How much does a scoop amount to?” 

“Well,” confessed Jolter, with his eyes 
twinkling, ‘“‘I hate to tell you hefore the 
boys, but my own opinion is that we know | 
it and the Chronicle knows it and Stone 
knows it, but day after to-morrow the 
publie couldn’t tell you on its sacred oath 
whether it read the first account of the 
murder in the Bulletin or in the Chronicle.” 

Bobby heaved a sigh of relief. 

“T always had the impression that a 
‘beat’ meant the death, cortége and crema- | 
tion of the newspaper that fell behind in 
the race,” he smiled. ‘‘ Boys, I’m afraid 
you'll have to stand it for a while. Do the | 
best you can and get beaten as little as | 
possible. By the way, Jolter, I want to see 
you a minute,” and the mournful delega- 
tion of three, no whit less mournful because 
they had been assured that they would not 
be held accountable for being scooped, 
filed out. 

“What’s the connection,” demanded | 
Bobby, the minute they were alone, 
“between the police department and Sam 
Stone?” 

‘“Money!” replied Jolter. ‘Chief of | 
Police Cooley is in reality chief collector. 
The police graft is one of the richest Stone 
has. The rake-off from saloons that are 
supposed to close at one and from crooked 
gambling joints and illegal resorts of vari- 
ous kinds, amounts, I suppose, to not less 
than two thousand dollars a week. Of 
course, the patrolmen get some, but the 
bulk of it goes to Cooley, who was ap- 
pointed by Stone, and the biggest slice of 
all goes to the Boss.”’ 

“Go after Cooley,” said Bobby. Then 
suddenly he struck his fist upon the desk. 
“Great Heavens, man!’ he exclaimed. 
““ At the end of every avenue and street and 
alley that I turn down with the Bulletin I 
find an open sewer.” 

“The town is pretty well supplied,” 
admitted Jolter. “‘How do you feel now 
about your policy?” 

“Pretty well staggered,’ confessed 
Bobby; “but we’re going through with the 
thing just the same.” 

“Tt’s a man’s-size job,’ declared Jolter; 
“but if you get away with it the Bulletin 
will be the best-paying piece of newspaper 
property west of New York.” 

“Not the way the advertising’s going,” 
said Bobby, shaking his head and consult- 
ing a list on his desk. ‘‘ Where has Stone a 
hold on the dry-goods firm of Rolands & 


Crawford?” > 

““They built out circular show windows, 
all around their big block, that extend 
illegally upon two feet of the sidewalk.” 

“And how about the Ebony Jewel Coal 
Company ?”’ 

“They have been allowed practically to 
close up Second Street, from Water to 
Canal, for a dump.” 

Bobby sighed hopelessly. 

“We can’t fight everybody in town,” he 
complained. 

“Yes, but we can!’’ exclaimed Jolter 
with a sudden fire that surprised Bobby, 
since it was the first the managing editor 
had displayed. ‘‘Don’t weaken, Burnit! 
I’m with you in this thing, heart and soul! 
If we can hold out until next election we 
will sweep everything before us.” 

“We will hold out!’ declared Bobby. 

“T am so sure of it that I’ll stand 
treat,’’ assented Mr. Jolter with vast enthu- 
siasm, and over an old oak table, in a quiet 
place, Mr. Jolter and Mr. Burnit, having 
found the sand in each other’s craws, 
cemented a pretty strong liking. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of the Bobby 


Burnit stories. It will be concluded in next 
week’s issue. 
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Don’t Buy a Stove or 


How Much I 


You Save 
By Getting 


OU want to make every cent you spend this year, count for quality and economy. 
Y If you need a stove or range, don’t buy until you get our factory prices. 

I promise you that I will save you $5, $6 or $10 on our smallest stoves, and as 
high as $18, $20 and even $30 on our largest. And I promise you that you cannot get any- 
where at any price, a better stove or range than the Kalamazoo, 

Just let me quote you prices. Take our catalogue and compare the Kalamazoo 
quality and prices, with the best line of stoves and ranges you can find sold at retail. 
That will tell the story. You can see for yourself. You want to save money and you 
want to get high quality. Why not investigate our plan, then? Why not let me show 
you the difference between manufacturers’ prices and retail prices on stoves or ranges? 

We sell to you, direct from the factory, at actual factory prices. : 

We Pay the 


Days Approval Test— "Erin 


I promise, in black and white, to refund your money —every cent of it 
—if you donot find your purchase in every way exactly as represented. 

Remember, every Kalamazoo is of the highest possible grade, made 
of the best materials and in the best manner. You deal directly with 
the manufacturers — a company that has a larger number of individual . Ny 
customers than~any other stove company in existence. We have sold 6 , 
thousands of stoves and ranges to readers of this journal, and no - 
doubt can refer you to near neighbors who have saved money == 
by buying a Kalamazoo, Many customers write that they SS 
have saved enough on a single Kalamazoo to pay for a whole seaso; 
You can save enough to buy a new suit, a new dress, an article of fur 
or perhaps to pay your taxes. Is it not to your interest to get our pri Ye 


Send Postal For Catalogue 
' For Coal and Wood Stoves and Ranges, No. 152 
For Gas Stoves and Ranges, No. 808 
Fully describing more than 300 sizes and styles of Coal and Wo 
Ranges, Gas Stoves and Ranges, Coal Bes. Wood Heaters, Ho! 
Ranges, Base Burners, Laundry Stoves, Etc. I know that if you ¢ 
our prices—and see our quality you will not even think of buying ai 
other make. Let me show you how much you can save. : | 


All Kalamazoo 
cook stoves and 
ranges have pat- 
ent thermometers 
which make bak- 
ing and roasting 
easy. 


- 


William Thompson, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. | 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. Kalamazoo, Mic 


STALL’S BOOKS | 


SELF AND SEX SERIES 


These books are addressed to those who 
realize that knowledge is power, that ignorance 
is a curse, that success and usefulness are 
dependent upon an intelligent 
understanding of the purpose of 


sex, 
4 BOOKS TO MEN ‘ 
in price, 
By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. than ne 
substitute 


‘““What a Young Boy Ought to Know’”’ 
‘‘What a Young Man Ought to Know”’ 
‘‘ What a Young Husband Ought to Know"’ 
““Whata Man of Forty-Five OughttoKnow”’ 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN 


By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M. D., 
and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D. 


““What a Young Girl Ought to Know’’ 
““ What a Young Woman Ought to Know’”’ 
“What a Young Wife Ought to Know"’ 
““What a Woman of Forty-Five 

Ought to Know”’ 


areason{ 
“ and all afflictions of the skit 
Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Sh. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Me 
(the original). Sasple Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark 


The : 

1 e ° 
University of Chice 
offers 350 of its class-room cours) 
correspondence. One maytake up 
School or College studies at almos 
point and do half the work fora | 
elor degree. Courses for Teac 
Writers, Ministers, Baskeraee | 
Home Economists, and ure ) 
neering, Law, and Medical stud 
The U.of C., Div. C, Chicago, 1 


$1.00 per copy, post free. Table of contents free, 


The Vir Publishing Co. 
544 Church Building, 15th and Race Streets 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


WEDDING Bumarons 


Announcements, ete., engraved and printed 

Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywher 
eye 100 50c; with case 75c. Souvenir post cards 
Visiting Cards and monogram Stationery. Write for sample: j 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 S. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


FEET HURT? 2% INSTEP INSOLE re- 


© lieves weak ankles, tired 
feet, corns, bunions, callouses, low insteps, running- 
over shoes. Men and women. Guaranteed. Send 
outline of stockinged feet and $2, or stamp for circular, 


INSTEP INSOLE CO., 27 Alexander PIl., Chicago 


WILLIAM T. JONES 
SOLICITOR AND COUNSE 
> ‘PATENT MANUAL," containing 
information for inventors, sent upon 


1111 F Street, Washington 
BANNERS, BUT’ 


BADGE ) UNIFORMS, FL! 


The Pettibone Bros. Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio : 


If you'll exchange One Dollar with your nearest dealer for a box full | 
WUNDERHOSE — we'll exchange any pair of them that dares bre} 
through in the heel, toe or sole within three months of solid good we 


Takes more than confidence to make this offer— takes quality —and we kn’ 
it’s there. Besides the wear assurance—there’s a fit assurance—and a dye ass 
ance—and another assurance that the same low price can’t buy as good 
WUNDERHOSE and that more price could hardly buy better. ». 

Men’s WUNDERHOSE in Black, Tan, Navy, and Grey, and Black-with-Whi 
Feet, $1 per box of four pairs. >» 


Children’s WUNDERHOSE, Black or Tan, $1 per box of four pairs. 
Women’s Black or Tan WUNDERHOSE, $1 per box of three pairs. ; § ill? 
If your dealer hasn’t WUNDERHOSE, send us $1.00 direct —state size and color and we willy 
that you are supplied. Free Booklet, “From Field to Feet.” Send for it. M, 


CHATTANOOGA KNITTING MILLS, Manufacturers, CHATTANOOGA, TED: 


demonstration that nothing in 
angled oman is going be hurt 
partl more money in his pay 

He saan the latter in the shape of 
nus on the output of his department. 
. if he has a man under him whose work 
yn’t come up to a good average, part of 
‘ "s bonus is deducted. He isn’t 
saitted to discharge that man for such 
use, however. If a system of this sort 
t take average labor as it finds it, little 

be expected from it in a country so 
'ssed for labor as this. So the foreman 
d time at the bench of the man who 

*t seem to catch the idea, and coaches 
_and brings him up to standard. He 
this because it means money in his 


envelope. 

Pepe of superintendent who can in- 
; such a system and keep it running 
‘fine specimen of mankind. 

in and again have profound theorists, 
ing this personal element, worked out 
systems on paper. They were perfect 
/ems—so perfect that, like the Universe 
«plained in a well-known theory, they 
sed only an initial push to set them 
'¢ forever. But nobody came along 
|pushed. So they never went. 
‘sten to the opinion of a superintendent 
/can apply that push. 
‘ne way to deal with organized labor, 
Jolds, is to take labor’s organization as 
/find it, as something already systema- 
il for you, and carry it further with a 
organization of your own. 
je says he would rather put new ideas 

ehe average labor union than the 
age board of directors. Likewise, that 
ir trouble isn’t always a disease. Some- 
js it’s just a symptom of disease in the 
4a of the business. 
Aother superintendent of this sort has 
A a 46 ” 
resting “‘ stunts. 
4 his factory, for instance, there has 
yys been a certain chair in his office in 
th nobody but a workman is permitted 
‘it. All through the shops, among a 
(sand men, it is known that any work- 

has the right to walk into his office 
i a grievance, and sit in that chair and 
lit over with the superintendent. 


le Impulse of the Personal Element 
i 


i is the superintendent who became 
‘ident of his company. To-day much 
s time is passed at the executive office 
ew York. But every afternoon, sharp 
ur, Eastern time, his office is connected 
i the factory out West by long-distance 
Yhone. Business first. Foremen re- 
one by one, and at each end of the line 
‘1 extra earpiece for a stenographer to 
| down what is said. After that, he 
tomen. Perhaps some chap dropped 

ing on his foot recently. This is his 
day outdoors. So they get him round 
‘ne ‘phone that afternoon and the Old 
‘asks him, “‘How’s the foot healing, 
i” and tells him he mustn’t do it again. 
age-systems based on the new principle 
i> been applied very widely in machine- 
Wis, each installation adapted to fit 


ilitions, and each with its own special - 


res. A very reasonable objection to 
1 was that of the small employer, who 
i: “Oh, yes, that’s all very well for a 
fcompany, with plenty of capital and 
Misands of men, but how can a little 
like me adopt it?’’ Nevertheless, 
lz of the best results have been obtained 
mall establishments by the use of 
ams of time-cards that distribute all 

ork of record-making about the dif- 
it departments. The clerical work of 
ge wage-system of this new type is 
"complex, as expert estimators and 
ey rs are now employed to per- 
t 


“theory” operations for a whole 
nder any piece-work system, of course, 
ve is always the chance that too high a 
will have been set on some special job, 
1 enabling a few workmen to earn abnor- 
ane This causes discontent among 
t w-workers,and also dissatisfaction 
ng themselves when their earnings go 
4 to normal again. Cutting prices in 
stances is always dangerous. 
trefore the system is usually graded in a 
’ that pays the ~sammage — bonus 
‘mal savings of time, and a propor- 
decrease as saving runs into larger 
‘Thus the system furnishes auto- 
‘ks and safeguards. 
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SCIENCE OF THE PAY ENVELOPE 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


From this bonus plan the principle is 
being carried up into systems where a single 
workman or a group of workmen meet the 
employer or superintendent, agree upon a 
price for carrying out certain work, and do 
it on contract. A Pacific Coast shipyard 
has tested this plan. ‘A number of experi- 
mental contracts were given out in this 
way, and it was found that the men not 
only had good judgment in estimating 
what a job was worth in wages, but also 
in eighteen cases the time in which they 
finished contracts, compared with hour- 
wages, left them a good margin of profit. 
At the same time the employer got his labor 
at a reasonable, known cost, and there was 
naturally no restriction of output. 

Somebody has pointed out that most 
labor battles are fought, not between em- 
ployers and employees, but between the 
employer's wage-earners and salary-earners. 

Most of the improvements: now being 
made in wage-systems and other labor 
conditions, on the contrary, are due to the 
fact that the employer is dealing directly 
with his men. 

Lately a new middleman has come into 
the labor situation—the engineer. 


The Engineer Tackles the Problem 


Sometimes, he is a civil engineer, and again 
a mechanical or electrical man. Perhaps, 
his diploma is yet more recent, and he has 
one of the new specialties, like illuminat- 
ing or refrigerating. 

But, wherever he goes in an executive 
position, the engineer can be counted upon 
to tackle the labor problem. He sees that 
this department in shop or factory still 
runs on an old-fashioned rule-of-thumb 
plan, whereas everything else has been sys- 
tematized. He refuses to believe that the 
problem is unsolvable, and goes at it as 
something to be studied and brought into 
scientific order. 

The engineer, for instance, has been 
largely instrumental in killing that evil of 
the contracting business, the pay-check. 
Hundreds of labor battles have been fought 
to abolish this unjust instrument for sweat- 
ing employees. As the contracting busi- 
ness has passed from the control of small 
men and into the hands of large firms, 
with engineer-superintendents, the verdict 
of the latter has almost invariably been an 
indorsement of this protest of the workers. 
To-day the pay-check on contracting work 
is a thing of the past in the cities, though 
it is said to be growing where small jobs are 
done with unskilled, unorganized laborers. 

The evils of the pay-check are many. 
During the recent money stringency, when 
many factories paid by check temporarily, 
their men objected because, as merchants 
had to take them on account, it gave the 
latter knowledge of what operatives were 
earning. The man who draws ten to twenty 
dollars a week likes to keep his income con- 
fidential, just as much as the millionaire. 

With rough labor on an excavating job 
the pay-check evil is of a less sentimental 
nature, being usually plain usury. Fre- 
quently, the contractor who pays thus is in 
league with the saloon-keeper who cashes 
the checks, or will cash them himself at 
a high rate of interest. He maintains a 
boarding-shack where men are charged for 
meals that they eat at home, and a “‘slop- 
chest’’ sort of store where he sells them 
clothing at high prices. His pay-roll is 
made up so that checks are handed out but 
twice a month, and he always holds a re- 
serve of four or five days as a leverage by 
which to control employees. If a man is 
discharged he gets a check that is really a 
promissory note, cashable next pay-day. 
This may be ten days off. But the saloon- 
keeper will turn it into money at interest 
rates figured for each day the check has to 
run, amounting to twenty or thirty per cent. 

But the engineer, bringing sense and 
arithmetic into the contracting industry, has 
driven this type of employer to the small 
job away up in the mountains. 

This subject of wage-systems to-day 
represents a new movement in industry as 
widespread as it is quiet, and as effective 
as it is rational. For many labor disputes, 
reduced to the bare premises, were nothing 
more than efforts of workers to fix a just 
wage-system from their own point of view. 
If the labor problem is complex the wage 
problem is more so. It is one of the most 
hopeful signs of the times that employers 
are setting about its adjustment. 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


with conversation 
and laughter with 
or after dessert. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


ATENTS 


SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED 


Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 


Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILEENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Lewis Libby Phillips 


A Celebrity is born every day. Who is he? 
What is his story? How does he live, work, 
play? What about his family, his friends, his 
fancies? Read HUMAN LIFE, its exclusive 
field is interesting articles about people. 
HUMAN LIFE marshals the world’s celebri- 
ties of the day together and gives them to you 
in picture and story as under a field glass. 


HUMAN LIFE is absolutely original. There 
is no other magazine dealing with people ex- 
clusively. It is filled from cover to cover with 
stories and pictures of people and will keep the 
entire family posted as to the actions and doings 
of all the prominent people of the entire world. 


It has the greatest writer in this country of 
vigorous, virile, pungent, forceful, piquant 
English as its editor-in-chief, Alfred Henry 
Lewis, the caustic contributor to THESATURDAY 
EvENING Post, Cosmopolitan, Success and 
many other representative periodicals; the 
author of ‘‘The President,’’ ‘‘ The _ Boss,” 
“Wolfville,” ‘‘Andrew Jackson,’ and other 
books of story and adventure, every one scin- 
tillating with strenuous life. Mr.Lewis’s fingers 
are upon the public pulse; he knows what the 
public wants, and he gives them running-over 
measure. HUMAN LIFE is up-to-date in its 
fresh, original matter from the best authors 
and best artists, and filled to overflowing with 
human interest. 


You will find the great and the almost great, 
the famous and sometimes infamous, described 
in HUMAN LIFE, with a knowledge of their 
little humanities that is engrossing. 

HUMAN LIFE has a peculiar style and 
method of its own, which gets the reader into 
intimate relation with the subject written about. 
It may be said here, on these pages, you almost 
meet the people. You get them at close range, 
“off the stage,” as it were; you see all their 
little mannerisms and peculiarities, and you 
hear them tell good anecdotes; you laugh with 
them, you find out about their homes and hob- 
bies and children and ‘“‘ better halves.” 


Among the well known writers of the day 
who contribute to HUMAN LIFE are Charles 


Festino 


Another des- 
sert confection 
in the form of 
an almond 
enclosing a 
kernel of de- 
licious cream. 


Morris 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


R. S. & A, B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. 


Belasco Patterson Russell 


Edward Russell, Vance Thompson, Upton 
Sinclair, David Graham Phillips, Elbert Hub- 
bard, Brand Whitlock, David Belasco, Clara 
Morris, Ada Patterson, Laura Jean Libby, 
Nanon Tobey and many others. 


HUMAN LIFE is unique in that its principal 
aim is to tell truthful, fascinating, live, up-to- 
date human tales about real human people — 
rich people — poor people — good people — bad 
people — eeniae who have accomplished things 
— people who are trying to accomplish things 
— people you want to know about — peoplethat 
everybody wants to know about. 

HUMAN LIFE gives you the intimate knowl- 
edge of what such people have done—are 
doing —what they say — how and where they 
live and lots of first-hand information that you 
cannot find elsewhere. 

HUMAN LIFE is a great big magazine, 
printed on fine paper with colored covers and 
well illustrated, a magazine well worth $1.00 a 
year. HUMAN LIFE hasa circulation of over 
200,000 copies a month. If we can get you to 
read HUMAN LIFE for three months we 
believe we can make you a subscriber for life. 


Read the following introduction offer: 


Three Months for 10c 


Won't you use this Coupon to-day ? 


Human Life Publishing Company, 
87 Southgate Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find 5 two-cent stamps, 10c, for which send 


HUMAN LIFE for three months commencing with the 
next number. 


Name. 


P. O. Box or Street. 


Town or City. 


Our 8 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 


Estab. 1869 
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were superior to those produced when out- 
side blood was injected into his herd. 
While most families of hogs suecumb under 
close inbreeding, Mr. Gentry’s hogs are 
not losing their vigor but are increasing 
their supremacy in Berkshire porkdom, as 
evidenced in the show ring and in prices 
received at sales of pure-bred hogs. His 
own herd, and herds which have sprung 
from his stock, have long led in state, na- 
tional and international shows. 

One of America’s brightest stunts in 
breeding was accomplished by John Dry- 
den, when Minister of Agriculture of 
Ontario, as an outgrowth of his effort to 
gain in England a large market for Cana- 
dian pork. He provided a winter show at 
Guelph, where he offered prizes for car- 
casses of bacon hogs, to be judged by 
slaughterers who cater to the British trade 
for special Canadian bacon. The York- 
shires and Tamworths were chosen as 
bases and soon special breeds of bacon 
hogs were developed. And now Canada 
has a very profitable British market for 
special brands of bacon, with long sides of 
uniform thickness with alternating layers 
of fat and lean. 

In Colorado Professor Carlyle and Mr. 
Grubb, with help from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, are starting to 
breed the ‘‘Colorado carriage horse.” 
With a basis of chosen males and females 
of American trotters they have begun the 
effort to implant on Colorado’s vast horse- 
raising area a type of horse peculiarly fitted 
both for carriage and for heavy driving 
vehicles. As yet the nucleus of the new 
breed is on the agricultural college farm, 
but the ranchmen of Colorado, presuma- 
bly, soon will want codperative connection 
with the enterprise, so that they may aid 
in the creative work of making the new 
type and share the profits of producing 
large numbers for the ever-growing do- 
mestic and foreign markets for large, beau- 
tiful, fine-acting and enduring drivers. 


Building Up the Driving Horse 


The late Senator Proctor and Mr. Battel, 
of Vermont, in a similar moyement under 
the auspices of the State Experiment Sta- 
tion and the United States Department of 
Agriculture, have started to establish a 
renaissance of the Vermont Morgan horse. 
A valuable college farm herd is already 
being built up. When the virile Vermont 
farmer really gets aroused he will be 
ready to codperate in bringing back to 
Vermont the best blood of this very 
staunch breed of driving horses. He will 
want to make of its native State a per- 
manent source of the highest type of breed- 
ing stock, and of natty teams for practical 
use, as by families, physicians and others 
who want beauty, strength, intelligence, 
courage and great endurance, coupled with 
that kindly disposition which gives the 
companionship the horseless carriage can 
never supply. 

A prominent place in American breeding 
was earned by John Wallace, who wrested 
the records of the forming breed of American 
trotters from the jockeying of therace-track, 
and through a brave and determined fight 
covering years of struggle put this class of 
horses on a basis of performance records 
and established it as the great American 
breed of horses. It was he who showed that 
the imported thoroughbred or running 
horse, Messenger, was the potent sire whose 
blood furnished the first basis of this trot- 
ting branch of a great breed of horses. 

Decades afterward, when Babcock, of 
the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station, had invented his test with which 
easily to determine the richness of milk in 
butter fat, breeders of cows adopted Wal- 
lace’s plan of performance records. Now, 
the best cows of all the leading dairy herds 
are tested; and plans are rapidly matur- 
ing under which the breeding efficiency of 
all remarkable dairy dams and dairy sires 
will be tested and recorded as comprehen- 
sively as we now test the breeding power 
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(Concluded from Page 9) 


of mother plants of wheat in ‘‘centgener 
plots” or of corn in ‘‘ear-to-row”’ tests. 
Testing for performance records is spread- 
ing. Scientific abattoirs are multiplying 
at our experiment stations, where the breed- 
ing values of meat-producing animals and 
fowls are being determined on the block. 
The difficulties of making centgener breed- 
ing tests are fading away before scientific 
effort in case of breeds designed economi- 
cally to produce meat, wool, eggs and 
work, just as Wallace’s efforts in trotting 
horses, or the wheat breeder’s efforts in 
testing the breeding value of parent plants, 
cleared up testing for breeding power in their 
respective breeds or varieties. Theconsery- 
ative breeder who has depended too ex- 
clusively on outside appearances and on 
records of families of animals achieved in 
the sales ring or in the livestock show needs 
to build up a faith in the new movement 
to prove breeding powers scientifically: for 
example, determine the breeding value of 
the parent by taking the average value of 
the progeny. 


Improving the Breed on the Home Farm 


Under the leadership of the American 
Breeders’ Association, advantage is being 
taken of the negative results of those who 
have made mistakes in distributing plants 
and animals, and a plan called ‘‘circuit 
breeding”’ is being worked out to create 
and disseminate new breeds or sub-breeds 
of animals. In harmony with the sugges- 
tions of that association, the Minnesota Ex- 
periment Station and the United States 
Department of Agriculture have inaugu- 
rated a breeding ‘‘circuit’’ for breeding a 
special strain of Shorthorn cattle. Pro- 
fessor Andrew Boss, as leader, has organized 
a codperative association of breeders of 
this special type of Shorthorn cattle which 
combines milk giving and beef production, 
as breeds of chickens combine egg and 
meat production, or as most breeds of 
sheep combine the production of wool and 
mutton. The station and the department 
divide evenly the salary and expenses of a 
circuit superintendent. He travels among 
twenty or more circuit breeders to aid them 
in breeding their herds, also to find where 
the codperating breeders can purchase the 
best foundation stock to be secured in this 
country, or even abroad. In return for this 
public aid the coéperating breeders agree 
to work under the rules of a board of three, 
consisting of a representative each of the 
coéperative association, of the station and 
of the department. Each coéperator signs 
a bond to own and breed at least five 
females and one male of type approved by 
the board, and to feed and manage them 
in accordance with the will of the board; 
to keep all the best animals in the circuit 
permanently, and to sell stock of the first 
class only to other members of the associa- 
tion. Animals not chosen to breed in the 
circuit may be registered in the national 
register for this breed and sold to outside 
breeders of pure-bred cattle, while any de- 
fective animals must not be registered, but 
must be destroyed or used only in breeding 
common cattle. This plan avoids public 
ownership, and, within the limits pre 
scribed, allows each breeder to conduct his 
own business. It meets the requirements 
of the slogan that ‘‘Individualism in co- 
operation is better than service in corpo- 
rations.” It avoids any necessity of creat- 
ing large corporations to secure both the 
large numbers of animals and the long-con- 
tinued effort under scientific direction or of 
public ownership of pure-bred stock, in 
order that the animals may be improved. 


Double-Decked Cattle as Dollar-Makers 


Under this circuit plan the public re 
ceives returns for its expenditure by having 
a group of intelligent breeders work perma- 
nently under a scientific plan in the segre- 
gation of the best blood of the breed into 
amore valuable breed of animals. In twenty 
years Minnesota may havea very profitable 
market in other States 
and abroad for high- 
priced ‘‘double-decked”’ 
cattle which combine 
milk and beef. Too long 
have we paid tribute to 


the enterprising counties 
of the British Islands for 
pure-bred livestock. Let 
Colorado and Vermont 


and Minnesota and other States enter upon 
circuit breeding, that these State names 
may take the place of imported names in the 
pedigree of animals, thus following out the 
proposition of Secretary James Wilson, that 
‘‘ America should produce all those needed 
agricultural commodities to which her soil 
and climate are adapted.”’ State animal- 
breeding establishments, as well as State 
plant-breeding establishments, promise to 
be most profitable to the whole people. 

The addition of ten percent., or two hun- 
dred million dollars, to the two billion dol- 
lars of our domestic animal product will 
not be very expensive, will necessitate but 
a comparatively small outlay, and is not at 
all impracticable. . A long period of time— 


years, covering numerous generations—and | 


cooperative organization are the essentials 
of a successful plan for securing this result. 

Not the least of the interests connected 
with breeding is the American Breeders’ 
Association. Now inits fifth year, this lusty 
infant has successfully brought into con- 
ference and coédperation the plant breeders 
and the animal breeders, and with them the 
teachers of breeding and the scientists de- 
voted to researches concerning heredity. 
Even those who have beguna study of hered- 
ity in the races of men have been here 
organized into a committee and have sub- 
mitted a preliminary report of their first 
studies. All recognize that comparatively 
little can be done in breeding the human 
family as compared with the radical work 
of plant or animal improvement. 

Nearly fifty committees of the American 
Breeders’ Association are assembling facts 
and formulating plans to aid breeders by 
bringing about codperation between depart- 
ments of agriculture and experiment sta- 
tions, also coéperation of these institutions 
with other breeders and growers of pure- 
bred plants and animals. The goal is more 
than five hundred million dollars annually, 
or ten billion dollars every twenty years; 
it is also happier farmers, cheaper food and 
cheaper clothing for all classes. 


The Debt We Owe the Soil 


The United States produces practically 
seven billion five hundred million dollars’ 
worth of plant and animal products per 
annum. Wecan give credit for at least one 
billion of this sum to agricultural science. 
Without increasing our cultural acreage, 
yet one-third more will thus be added to 
the seven billion five hundred million dol- 
lars of present products, making a round 
ten billion dollars’ worth of farm products 
annually; and increasing the acreage will 
increase the product to yet other billions. 
The important fact is that there is from 
these improvements a large net increase 
in the value of products per acre and 
per worker; both a gross increase and an 
increase in net profits. The tens of millions 
spent annually by governments and States, 
and the aggregated hundreds of millions 
this and other countries are getting ready 
to spend, in building up the science and 
the practice of agriculture and in creating 
better types of plants and of animals, are 
effecting immense improvements in pro- 
duction. The governments of the earth 
have come to deem expenditures for re- 
search and technical education in the 
productive industries as necessary as are 
expenditures for an army or a navy. By 
both selective and creative breeding, in 
part under public patronage, increases will 
be made in the value of our plant and 
animal production equal to our military, 
naval and educational expenditures. 

The objects and possibilities are so large 
that any plans now made for approaching 
the solution of the general problem of 
breeding which are not comprehensive will 
seem puerile a generation hence. The sub- 
ject of genetics, or the science and the art 
of breeding, is one for statesmen as well as 
for technicians, creative artists and prac- 
tical men of affairs. The signs of the times 


indicate that the forces are gathering in 
America to lead the world in this great work. 


- Present 
Nufanst’ 


Trousers 7 


Well dressed men are not only wearit 
“Nufangl’’ Trousers more than ever, but) 
are recommending them to their friends be-) 
cause of perfect jit, superior tailoring, up-to- 
dateness of cut and fabric quality. | 

‘“Nufangl”’ Trousers are the trousers of the 
future—zo straps, no buckles. Vents at the 
side seams, with two snap clasps each, allow 
six variations of waist measure (three on, 
a side, close, medium and open) so that. 
“Nufangl” Trousers fit snugly yet comfort-| 
ably and stay up without aid of belt or 
suspenders, though either may be worn. | 

Leading clothiers have ‘*‘Nufangl” 
Trousers inall seasonable weights and, 
fabrics at prices from $4 to $9. | 


If not at yours, we will refer you to our 
agent in your town, or supply direct tk 


EXPRESS PREPAID. Only waist and lengt 
measurements necessary. Write for free 
samples of “‘Nufangl’’ fabrics. Address 


PRESENT & COMPANY, 592 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 
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ALLEN VOSHELL, Lutherville, Maryland 


Pony Outfits for Boys 


What boy has not dreamed of owning a Shetland pony 
rig? Heretofore, when wide-awake, you may not 
have dared to expect your pony dream | to 
come true; but ow any boy may 
cherish a iets hope of having a 
real swell pony outfit, if he sells 
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A Blooded Shetland Pony 


From September to December, inclusive, we are going | drive, yet full of life and a good traveler. Both cart and 


to give a Shetland pony each month, with cart and har- | harness made especially to fit your pony by the Michigan 
ness complete, to one boy who sells the magazine. You | Buggy Company. The outfit is worth $150.00. Each 
can have one of them. Each pony, safe for a boy to | winner can have that amount in cash if he prefers. 


City Boys vs. Boys in Small Towns 


We have arranged a way of scoring so that each boy’s | which Allen Voshell, of Lutherville (pop. 663), Maryland, 
opportunity is balanced nicely with those of other boys. | winner of the May pony outfit, and Irene Dickinson, of 
Boys in small towns have just as good a chance as boysin | Hanna (pop. 172), Wyoming, were ‘‘tie’’ as to number of 
large cities. This was shown during the first offer, in | points scored with a boy ina large city (Birmingham, Ala.). 


Boys! Earn a Pony Outfit Now 


Any boy who sells the magazine may receive a Shetland pony. The offer especially favors boys starting work now. If you want a 
pony write at once; ask us to send you details, together with ten free copies of the next issue of the magazine. The copies will be 
mailed to you entirely without charge. These you can sell at five cents each and thus provide the money for the following week’s 
supply at the wholesale price. @ Full information will go with the magazines, including an eight-page booklet telling all about the 
Pony outfit, and another booklet, ‘‘Boys Who Have Push,” giving clever plans of some successful boy agents. Write today. 


| $250. OO in Cash as extra prizes for boys who do good work next month 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 836 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Too young to say Pil purys 
Breakfast Food — 
—but look at his mout : 


What It Is 


Children are satisfied with nothing else — 
neither are grown-ups—after they once know 

its dainty, distinctive taste. [tis the real cream of 
the choicest wheat —the heart of the grain, ground 

into tiny, pearly white granules. It cooks up 
smooth, free from lumps—creamy, rich, delicious. 
Its double, air-tight container keeps it as fresh and 
clean onthe grocer s shelves as when it comes from 

the mills. Made by the same Pillsbury that 

makes the flour—a guarantee of its goodness. 
Ask your grocer for this delicious new 
breakfast food. There are similar 
foods but none so tasty —pure — 
clean and fresh. Get 
Pillsbury’s. 


The  & ie 
et Food _ 


STERILIZED 
\. BBPILLSBURY WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO!" 
es MINNEAPOLIS.MINN.U.5. A. 
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School Days, 
School Days, 
Dear Old Golden Rule Days 


IRST DAY, Last Day, and all other 


days, are the days that prove the value 
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No.12, $2.50 


Ride 
Free 
for 10 
Days 


DAYTON 
AIRLESS 
TIRES 


and if this trial 
does not sat- 
isfy you that 
Dayton Tires are just as resilient as pneu- 
matics and do away with all tire troubles, 
you can return them to us and they will 
not cost you a cent. 

Our booklet shows you clearly how these 
tires get their wonderful resiliency, why 
they do away with all tire trouble and out- 
wear many sets of pneumatics. 


YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF TO 
INVESTIGATE. WRITE US TODAY. 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
1200 Kiser St., Dayton, Ohio 


Pens for All Purposes 

Perhaps you’re an 
artist, or an engrosser, a 
bookkeeper, a student, or 
just an ordinary letter 


_——> “ writer —there’s a 


ML SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PEN 


| for you. Points are delicately 
adjusted and smoothly ground. 
Ul A sample card of 12 different 
aa patterns sent for 6 cents postage, 
SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., 
347 Broadway, New York. 
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of Waterman's Ideal. Examinations, classroom notes, study hour memoranda —all atl 
the little things and all the big things, that you need to write—all can be done right 


| 
“MODERN BATHROOMS” “MODERN BATHROOMS” 5 

‘ ° . * ives actual photographs and describes in detail 16 dif- also contains many beautiful illustrations of mod- 
then, done better, more quickly and more conveniently, if you use a Waterman's Ideal. Ask LoReee ferent bathroom interiors ranging in price from $69 ern kitchens and laundries. It tells exactly what 
Waterman s Ideal School Pen, Also styles — beautifully chased or superbly mounted in gold oo silver —for to $542. No matter how much or how little you can fixture to use for every purpose; how much 
ladies; and—perfectly plain or dignified styles of gold or silver mounting —for_gentlemen. Chatelaine afford for your bathroom equipment, it tells you how these fixtures cost, and how to plan, buy and ar- 
Styles or Velvet Safety Pockets for ladies’ use, and the popular and efficient Clip-Cap for gentlemen. you can make your bathroom absolutely healthful range them in the most economical and attractive 
and sanitary, and how to get the best and most way. Every householder should have a copy of 
Adopt a Waterman’s Ideal and use Waterman’s Ideal Ink, valuable equipment for the least possible money. this book. It will pay you to send for and read it. 


and your writing requirements are happily solved forever. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere 


Clip-Cap 25c. 8 School Street, Boston. 209 State Street, Chicago. 
extra 742 Market Street, San Francisco. 136 St. James Street, Montreal. 12 Golden Lane, London. 
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This Book is FREE to ever1 
Aauseholder ie | 


SS 


MODERN BATH-ROOMS 


~- es ‘~~ 
Every man and every woman who wants to have a healthful, sanitary home 1 
should send at once for a copy of this free book. Send for it now and readit. 


This is the modern bathroom book. It contains over 100 beautifully illustrated pages of 
information that every householder should have. You want a healthful, sanitary home, 
This book tells you how you can secure it. You want to know whether your present san- 
itary conditions are what they ought to be. This book tells you what you ought to know 
If you are building or remodeling your home, it gives you a mass of information that wi 
be invaluable to you in deciding on your sanitary arrangements. ‘“‘Modern Bathrooms” 
completely solves your sanitary problem for you. It is the most instructive and beau- 
tiful book ever issued on this subject. And there is a copy—free—for every one. 


You cannot get this book from any publisher. You cannot buy it at any 
price. But you can secure it free from us by writing for it today. Enclose 
6c. postage and send us the name of yourarchitect and plumber if selected. Write now. 


Address Standard Sanitary Mfq.Co.. Dept. B, Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Stattdard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street. 


Louisville : 325-329 West Main Street. Pittsburgh : New Orleans: Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph Sts. 
London, Eng. : 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C, 949 Penn Avenue. Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, S. E. 
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conomy in Leather || 
Belting 


Whether your leather belting — 
costs much or little per year, it’s — 
an expense that you want to cut 
down as much as you can, 

It makes no difference how hard you work 
your belts or under what trying conditions— _ 
you will have the most economical belt youcan — 
buy if you use - 


Sea Lion 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


Leather Belting 


Made especially to run under the most adverse 
conditions, suchas severe weather, underabroil- — 
| ing sun in tropic humidity or through a flooded 
| wheel-pit. Subject it to any of the things that 
work hardship on other belts and you’ll stillget — 
| more efficiency and service out of Sea Lion — 
| Leather Belting than ordinary belts give under 
]/ the most favorable conditions. a 
We also make Reliance, Imperial, Sterling — 
i and Dynamo, Leather Belting, each equally — 
| as good for specific purposes. ‘ | 


The Educator way: 
comfort — 
room for five toes. 


The wrong way: 
discomfort — 
pinched toes, 


These famous shoes are made 
for the whole family from infants 
to parents. They are a “treat 
for the feet” in every sense of 
the word. 


None genuine unless bearing 
above brand on the sole. 


August 31 to 
September 5 


EDUCATOR 


WEEK 
OPENING OF SCHOOLS 


Special Display by Dealers 


OW, when you are buy- 
ing shoes for the children, 
we say buy Educators. They 
cost no more than do shoes 
made regardless of health — 
comfort—and room for the 
growing toes. 
The Educator way is the only 
safe way to keep your little ones’ 
feet healthy. 


Sold generally by best dealers. Made by 


i 
q 


We guarantee every foot of Sea Lion 
} and Reliance Belting perfect and pro- <5 
| tect purchasers by holding ourselves (AB 


liable at all times to replace any belt 
defective in stock or workmanship. 
| Atrial of our belting will prove that it 


saves money. Write us about your 
belts and we will go into details and 
send you a book on leather belting. 
CHICAGO BELTING CO., 
14 South Green Street, Chicago. 


Branches — New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, Portland, Ore 
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without knowing what it is! These text books explain the prin- 
ciples of Socialism in plain, simple language, and should be 
read by everyone who thinks. pee 
‘The Common Sense of Socialism, ’' John Spargo, $1.00—‘‘ Cap- 

italist & Laborer,'’ John Spargo, 50c—‘* Materialistic Concep- 

tion of History,’' A. Labriola,*' $1—‘‘ The Socialists, Who They 

Areand What They Stand For,’’ John Spargo,50c—‘‘Collectivism 
and Industrial Evolution,’’ Vandervelde, 50c —‘‘ What's Soand 
What Isn’t,’’ Work, 50c—‘‘ Principles of Scientific Socialism,’ 
Vail, $1—‘‘ Economic Foundations of Society,’’ A. Loria, $1.25. 
Any of the above books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

8. A. Bloch, 676 N. Oakley Avenue, Chicago 


sais CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVESTMENT OF $150 
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is assured by using 


| Washburne 


Patent Improved — 


Fasteners 


with the ; 


up. L 

lifetime. It’s 

made from heavy coiled-spring high-carbon steel 
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LARGE factory needed some 
new machinery of a type 
and quality built by only a 
single house in the United States, 
That restricted its purchasing 
agent, because he could not pit one house against another in 
buying. Moreover, the concern that built this sort of machinery 
was reputed to be unshakable in catalogue prices. A crusty 
old firm, grown opulent in the trade, it had a crusty old selling 
agent named Babcock in the city where this factory was located. 
Old Man Babcock was assumed to be just like Cesar’s wife 
when it came to catalogue prices. Purchasers hesitated to ask 
him if that was the least he would take. For years he laid 
back on the mighty reputation of his house, and if anybody 
protested, ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Babcock; but we have quotations twenty 
per cent. lower from other houses in your line,” the veteran 
stiffened instantly: 
“Sir, I have quoted you the catalogue price of Sterling & 
Leeds—there are no other houses in our line!”’ 

The president of the factory corporation said, however, that it would do no harm 
> have a look inside the old chap before buying, just to see how solid he really was. 
0 a little comedy was rehearsed by the purchasing agent and himself, and one 
fternoon when it was ready to be produced Mr. Babcock got an invitation to come 
p to the works and give prices on some new equipment. 

Arriving at the factory, the selling agent was asked to wait a moment in an 
nteroom. Old Man Babcock was hardly seated before two men came into the second 
oom, talking in tones that were subdued but distinct. One was the president and the 
ther the purchasing agent, and they appeared to have some mighty confidential 
usiness to discuss. The selling agent was an honest old chap. But in a moment 
was intensely interested, and had heard enough to make it difficult to announce 
is presence and get away. 


An Eight-Hundred-Dollar Comedy 


AS Mr. Babcock given us prices yet?” asked the president. ‘‘ Sterling & Leeds 
- will probably want about fifty-eight hundred dollars for that machinery. We 
eedn’t put more than five thousand into this new equipment. If your other party will 
eet our specifications for forty-six hundred and fifty he’s undoubtedly the man to have 
order.” 
“But this other stuff isn’t Sterling & Leeds, you know,”’ warned the purchasing agent. 
“TI know that, Bert. But what of it? Isn’t there a good deal of superstition 
bout the Sterling & Leeds reputation? Look at their gears, for instance. Look at 
ieir bearings. In some respects they’re twenty years behind current practice.” 
_ Then objection after objection was brought against the machinery really wanted. 
he purchasing agent held out for Sterling & Leeds, but was finally persuaded, and the 
vo went out. 
_ From another room the effect on Old Man Babcock had been carefully watched. 
oward the end of the prearranged talk he had sat drinking in every word, as if 
2trified. When he entered the purchasing agent’s office 
2 wanted a little more time to look into those specifica- 
ons. With an important order like this there might be 
ys in which he could save the factory money. Would 
2 have his prices ready this afternoon? asked the pur- 
ing agent—the matter was pressing. Oh, yes! within 
© hours. As soon as he could get away the veteran 
ied to a telephone, got his house on long distance, 
id held an extended conversation. 
That factory got its Sterling & Leeds equipment for 
1 even five thousand dollars! 
The purchase of raw materials, equipment and supplies 
va large mercantile house, a factory, a railroad system, 
work of infinite variety. Sometimes a bit of neat fenc- 
€ is needed, as in this case. Again, only the utmost 
denness will answer, and the purchasing agent buys of 
en who have long been his personal friends. The char- 
ter of goods must be taken into account, and sometimes 
Tecasts made of future conditions. One man will buy 
ely on his knowledge of the market, and another de- 
More upon his knowledge of men. Under some 
_feumstances the buying end of a business may be con- 
1 asa separate entity. Under others, it must be linked 
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with other departments to benefit the business as a whole. I'm Willing 
one of the minor technical industries there was a to Pay— 


le company making supplies. It held its own, and 


Take it All; I Haven’t Counted It” 


With the Men Who Purchase Supplies 
By JAMES H. COLLINS 


ILLUSTRATED 


perhaps a trifle more, against a 
combination of several larger 
houses that was known, of course, 
as the “Trust.’”’ This little con- 
cern had a few desirable patents, 
a great deal of good-will, and several very capable men. To get the latter the Trust 
bought it outright. One of the best men was a salesman whose personality, energy 
and acquaintance had made him conspicuous in competition. The Trust asked him 
if he would enter its service at a higher salary, and the salesman said he would think 
it over. He thought twice, and decided to get into a new line. Salary was tempting. 
But now there would be no more fighting in that industry, and he enjoyed competition, 
because he was the kind of man who usually won. Then, he had been on the road 
fifteen years, selling one thing and another, and saw 
his family hardly oncea month. He concluded that 
he’d better have a change—a new occupation in a 
new field. So he gota position as purchasing agent 
for a large company, and out of his knowledge of 
selling goods built methods of buying them. 

This factory made many different products, and 
spent several thousand dollars a week for materials 
and supplies. Some came through staple channels 
of trade, where little selling skill was needed. But, 
for the most part, purchases were made of houses 
that had the best salesmen obtainable. Each day he 
would have to see twenty to thirty expert salesmen. 
Within certain limits the latter might pick their 
own day and hour for calling on him, presenting 
their propositions when they were in good trim. He, 
on the other hand, must receive them as they came. 
Nine in every ten were men of the nicest judgment; 
thoroughly skilled in presenting a proposition their 
way; capable of making black look like white; wise 
as the serpent in their management of difficult peo- 
ple; in fact, men very much like himself. 

Once, in his selling career, he had tamed a noted 
dyspeptic, the fussy old buying partner in a fussy 
old house, feared by salesmen, guarded like a Grand Llama by a staff of absolutely 
devoted clerks—as the business dyspeptic often is, for some reason. This ex-salesman 
had tamed him in two visits, on the theory that there must be some decency about 
a man who held the love of his subordinates. The first lasted three minutes, and 
was made expressly to let the old chap ‘‘cuss” him. On going out he said, “It’s too 
bad you’re so all-fired cross this morning, Mr. Spleen.’’ The second visit lasted 
much longer. 

Going straight past the clerks, he got across the wide office as fast as his legs would 
earry him, and before the sour old face was raised laid a hand lightly on the old 
fellow’s shoulder and said, ‘“‘ Mr. Spleen, it would put anybody in good humor to see 
you so cheerful this morning. I’ll bet you’re just punishing the work.’”’ That day he 
stayed two hours, sold a heavy bill of goods, and made a dyspeptic but steadfast friend. 

Well! And now this was the sort of thing he had to meet from the other 
side of the bargain. These salesmen had information he needed. They could 
do him many a good turn if he made them friends. Yet he dare not let them 
impose their own points of view or control him by personality. That way lay 
shortsighted buying. The first four or five men who came in the morning he 
could beat at the personality game. But then he would be tired and easy 
picking for twenty-five others. 


The Reformed Salesman and His Methods 


IS office was arranged in an ingenious way: A solitary chair stood some 
distance from his desk, with light from the windows falling full on any- 
body who sat in it. There were no other seats in the room. His desk was so 
placed that a visitor found it awkward to reach over and shake hands on 
coming in, and easy to walk over and sit in this chair. 

A salesman entered, took the chair, and began his talk. The buyer was 
always cordial. As the salesman gauged his man and warmed up to his 
argument he invariably tried to move that chair nearer the desk. But it 
never moved an inch, because it was fastened to the floor. The buyer’s own 
chair was on a swivel and, perhaps, as the salesman talked, he turned and 
looked absently out the window. This arrangement made the office not unlike 
a court, where the prisoner comes with his cooked-up story, and finds himself 
in strange surroundings. Before him a keen judge. Behind, an officer who 
nudges him in the ribs and asks, ‘“‘ Why don’t you answer his Honor?’”’ Two 
questions and the prearranged story is driven out of his mind, and he is thrown 
directly on to the facts. 
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This was only the visible stage machinery, however. 

A purchasing agent who has never sold goods himself 
will frequently act entirely on the defensive in buying, 
taking the side of his house and meeting the seller point by 
point. But this ex-salesman usually took the seller’s side, 
and made a dummy opponent of his house. 

A new device being brought to attention, he listened to 
the argument, made inquiries, and asked that a sample 
be left for a few days. When the 
salesman returned he said: 

“We've looked into thisthing. 
Personally, I am favorable to it. 
The idea is excellent and new. 
In fact, too new. You knowa 
board of directors is difficult to 
persuade. Our directors are 
broad-minded men. But they 
fall into errors of judgment. 
They have in this case. Iam 
sorry to say we are not in accord 
about your device. Yet my own 
confidence is so great that I am 
willing to stretch a point if you 
help me. If we install this de- 
vice, you see, I take the risk. 
I must have your codperation 
in every way. Will. you give 
ies 

The answer was obviously 
affirmative. Then, with the 
common enemy of a hostile 
board of directors to overcome, the prices, discounts, 
terms could often be made exceedingly attractive. 

Another device common among purchasing agents 
is that of playing poverty. No matter how many mil- 
lions a corporation may have, its purchasing agent can 
always be poor. Half a million dollars passes through his 
hands yearly. But he explains that it comes in quarterly 
appropriations. He is just squeezing through the second 
month on three dollars and sixty-eight cents. Your prop- 
osition attracts him, but he hasn’t any of his appropria- 
tion left. And so the seller is led to make his proposals 
exceptionally tempting on the chance that the buyer will 
be able to borrow a little money of his wife. 

In business generally there are hundreds of houses that 
never shade their established prices in any way. No skill 
or trickery in buying can bring them down a penny. 
Where it is obviously impracticable to beat prices down, 
however, the purchaser may be very successful in beat- 
ing them up. For the same price he may secure three-X 
quality instead of ordinary grades; or, to the goods them- 
selves may be added valuable service. 

The sales-manager of a specialty house went out on the 
road, visiting his salesmen. Every man he talked with 
had the same grievance. Goods sometimes came back to 
the retail merchant for repairs, and the latter then shipped 
them to the factory. Everything was sold with the guar- 
antee to dealer and consumer that repairs would be made 
free and defective goods replaced. On paper this guar- 
antee was a strong selling argument. But in actuality 
the goods went back to the factory, were kept weeks, and 
sometimes lost. Correspondence was often ignored. 
Everybody hated the repair department. é 

At the factory it had been thought that this repair 
department was a minor detail that ran itself. Nobody 
had paid much attention to it. The sales-manager hurried 
back and investigated. He found the clerks copying each 
complaint in long-hand five or six times, and correspond- 
ence being thrown into a big box. The harder a complain- 
ant kicked, and the oftener he wrote, the less inclination 
there would be to hunt through that box, get all the papers, 
and take the case up systematically. 


Big Buying and Little Buying 


HAT department must be reorganized, of course. The 

sales-manager called in typewriter men, patent sales- 
slip men. These people were working every day on just 
such problems, and had experience covering the whole 
range of business. 

“We will buy goods of you only on condition that you 
devise a system for that department,” he said. Within 
a few days the salesmen came back with systems all 
drafted out. One man brought an entry form on which 
a single boy could write particulars of each complaint 
received, making five carbon copies for people who subse- 
quently handled it. The typewriter salesman submitted 
another form whereby, at one writing, a complete record 
was made for the books and an address slip written for 
shipping back repaired goods. 

Price and terms are by no means the chief considera- 
tion in buying. The service a seller will give under a con- 
tinuous relation may be far more important than petty 
savings. The man who buys printed matter for a large 
Eastern house, for example, throws ninety per cent. of 
his patronage to one printer. On each contract, though, 
he obtains several competitive bids, so that average 
prices may be gauged. This one printer gets the business, 


4 He Invariably 
Tried to Move that Chair Nearer the 
Desk. But it Never Moved an Inch 
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and because he has a continuous relation with that buyer 
relieves him of much detail work—hunting up new mate- 
rials, experimenting with various papers, inks. Ten per 
cent. of the buyer’s patronage goes to other firms, thus 
keeping the competitive interest alive. The printer who 
gets ninety per cent. always bids with the chance of losing. 
Before this buyer took charge his firm had given all its 
trade during ten years to a single printer, without bids. 
That bred petty perquisites, such as an annual 
charge for storing type and engravings that 
another printer would gladly have stored free. 

There is big buying and little buying. 

The purchasing agent for a certain house 
bought in a truly big way. Where others 
hageled over price this man said, “‘ All right, 
Tl pay what you ask—now what are you 
going to give me additional?” He made a 
contract for fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
street-car advertising space, the price of which 
is fairly constant. Service began in a dull 
season. ‘Start it two weeks earlier,’’ he sug- 
gested; “it costs you nothing.” That was 
done. Two weeks were tacked on to the end 
of the contract. He found idle spaces in 
many cars and asked for those. In the end 
he got a month’s free service on the whole 
eontract, and had the use of several thousand 
card-spaces during the dull season free of cost. 

This man always attended to the main 
points of a deal, and then turned the seller 
over to an assistant, who crowded him a bit 
on minor points—did the little buying. Then the deal 
came back to the big buyer for closing. Eventually, 
this buyer went to another house, and his assistant was 
promoted. To-day that former assistant gets all the 
minor concessions a little buyer can obtain, but none of 
the big ones. The house, like many another, is im- 
mensely impressed with these little concessions, and never 
looks into the wider aspects of a deal. 

This is an era of trade associations, price agreements 
and trusts. The purchasing agent frequently finds ail the 
houses in a given trade quoting the same price. In print- 
ing, for example, the bids of six large concerns in New 
York or Chicago will often be within a few cents of each 
other, because a bureau is maintained expressly to keep 
up prices in an industry that was hotly competitive a few 
years ago, and there is a wise official who does little else 
than adjust the prices. 

An occasional and capricious buyer stands little chance 
of getting inside rates in the face of such an association. 
But the large buyer who has been liberal in his past deal- 
ing, and made friends of the men from whom he buys, will 
seldom find such organizations altogether insurmountable. 


Taking Care of Their Friends 


HE purchasing agent of a large railroad system says, 
while prices of supplies have been raised by agree- 
ments the past few years, still he has never failed to get 
his own supplies at less than association schedules. Some- 
body always takes care of him. When he has bought 
supplies of the same manufacturer year after year, that 
manufacturer isn’t going to throw him over for nothing. 
Perhaps he has no such friend in the trade. Well, then, 
doubtless some wavering member of the association con- 
siders this an excellent time to make friends with a big 
railroad. The strongest association cannot last forever. 
Some may not last till next week. Railroads, 
however, will always be running, and they 
will always need supplies. 

The buyer who has no friend in such an 
organization may still- find a weak brother if 
he goes at it diplomatically. 

Two manufacturing houses in the same 
industry were getting supplies at association 
prices. In one the purchasing agent was an 
ambitious, prying youth, not very wise in the 
ways of this world. The other house had a 
purchasing agent who was born about 1850. 

The youthful buyer thought the association 
weak somewhere. So he sent a letter to each 
firm in it, offering a tidy contract for a conces- 
sion in price. The latter was masked by an 
exchange of merchandise. His offer was skill- 
fully put together, and so tempting that each 
member went to the next association meeting 


Anybody in 
prepared to sound others. Good Humor veteran purchasing agent ex- 
““Oh, yes—by the way,” one would remark to See You plains, for instance, how | 


casually, “‘ what do you hear about the Amal- 
gamated Company?” Replies were guarded. 
After five or six had arrived, however, and curiosity was 
expressed as to what was being heard about the Amalga- 
mated, the cat was out of the bag. When a late arrival 
came into that meeting and made a casual remark about 
the Amalgamated there would be a chorus of, ‘‘So you 
got one, too!” All knew that others had been approached, 
and nothing came of the young purchasing agent’s offer 
but a funny story. 


‘Mr. Spleen, it 
Would Put 


So Cheerful” 
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The other purchasing agent, however, heard the fu 
story, saw the strength of the offer, and the weakness 
the way it had been advanced. After a few weeks he ea 
on two or three members of the association, made each 
the same offer on a part of his supplies, and said, “You 
look like a sensible man—take it or leave it.” 

“H’m! Has this proposition been made to any other 
house?” 

“No; not a soul knows about it except you and 
myself.” 

“All right; we accept.”’ 

The association idea has lately been adapted in an in- 
genious way to buying supplies. About a year ago each 
branch of a telephone company abolished its local pur- 
chasing department. An allied corporation in Chi 
manufacturing all the apparatus for hundreds of separate 
companies scattered over the country, now buys supplies 
through a great department. Formerly, for example, 
each company bought its own pencils. Now, the pur- 
chasing department in Chicago investigates pencils, set- 
tles upon standard kinds for telephone work, and goes into 
the market for, perhaps, a million. A very low price is 
naturally obtained on such a gigantic order, and the pen- 
cils are then forwarded to any company on requisition. 
This plan not only results in the saving on hundreds of 
supply departments, and gives supplies at lower prices, 
but has been a means of standardizing nearly everything 
used in the telephone industry. 
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The Personal Equation in Buying i 


ee forms of pressure brought to bear upon a sola? 
a skillful purchasing agent are almost as many as 
forms of pressure the salesman can bring to bear on the 
buyer. af 

Some years ago a patent-medicine house sent a maar 
the country to purchase advertising space in second-rate 
newspapers. This buyer found that so long as he stuck 
to a discussion of rates per line the deal was more or less 
abstract. A publisher became so interested in maintain- 
ing his rate that he lost sight of the money he was going 
to get. So the buyer put that money in concrete form. 
Stepping into a bank, he would get five hundred dollars 
in one and two dollar bills. Little time was Mer 
discussion. 

‘“‘Here’s a schedule of the space I want,’ he said, “and 
here’s what I’m willing to pay—take it all; I haven't 
counted it.” Then the money was strewn over the pub- 
lisher’s desk. Two hundred one-dollar bills will carpet a 
large flat-top desk three deep. The contract was seldom 
refused—and it called for about two thousand dollars’ 
worth of advertising space! | 

When it comes to purchasing supplies for a railroad, 
however, there is less opportunity to gain advantage by 
sophistry. The merchandise dealt in is largely staple 
stuff, such as oil, waste, steel rails, spikes, castings, bar 
metal, structural shapes, ties, lumber. Much of itis bought 
in conformity to specifications furnished by the traffic 
and other departments; practically all of it bought year 
after year on contracts, and prices vary so little at any given 
time that the purchasing agent’s effort is directed chiefly 
to forecasting the future from his experience of the past. 

Yet the personal equation in buying can be very 4 
nite, even here. 

When the purchasing agent for one large system Box 
charge, some years ago, he found that contracts ran from) 
January 1 to December31. This brought expirations in the 
busiest season of the year, when 
prices were likely to be highest. 
So he adopted the fiscal — 
ending June 30, thus thro wing 
expirations into the dull sum- 
mer months, when it was ll 
logical to go into market fornew 
prices. ay 
Some railroad purchasing 
agents hesitate to deal with 
sellers in friendship. Inco 
tion with all buying will be heard 
ugly rumors of commissions and 
“tips” given purchasing agents 
by sellers. There is undoubtedly 
a good deal of such dishonesty 
in business as a whole, But the 
rumors are usually much larger 
than the secret commissions. A’ 
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men who also sit as direct rs 
on half the other big railroad systems. Any: one of 
them might, at any meeting, call for schedules of prices. 
being paid for supplies, and compare these with pal 
paid by every other road in the country. Commi 
would make a noticeable difference in prices. Then, if @ 
purchasing agent accepted a commission from a salesman 
the latter’s house must know—the president, the ~ b 
urer, the bookkeepers. It could not be kept secret. 


forth the familiar periods of Phillips’ 
oration on Toussaint L’Ouverture, while 
the Third Form in declamation disposed 
themselves to sleep, stirred fitfully on one 
-another’s shoulders, resenting the adolescent 
squeak in Shrimp’s voice that rendered per- 
feet rest impossible. Pa Dater followed 
from the last bench, marking the position of 
the heels, the adjustment of the gesture to 
‘the phrase, and the rise and fall of the voice 
with patient enthusiasm, undismayed by the 
“memory of the thousand Toussaints that 
had passed, or the certainty of the thou- 
‘sands which were to come. 
“T would call him Napoleon, but Napoleon 
“made his way to empire over broken oaths 
and through a sea of blood,” shrieked the 
diminutive orator with a sudden crescendo 
as a spitball, artfully thrown, sang by his 
nose. At this sudden shrill notice of ap- 
proaching manhood, Hickey, in the front 
row, roused himself with a jerk, put both 
his fists in his eyes and glanced with infinite 
reproach at the embattled disturber of his 
privileges. Rest now being impossible, he 
decided to revenge himself by putting forth 
‘a series of faces asa sort of running illustra- 
‘tion to the swelling cadences. Shrimp 
Davis struggled manfully to keep his eyes 
from the antics of his tormentor. He ac- 
‘costed the ceiling, he looked sadly on the 
floor. He gazed east and west profoundly, 
through the open windows, seeking forget- 
fulness in the distant vistas. All to no pur- 
pose. Turn where he might the mocking 
face of Hickey danced after him. At the 
height of his eloquence Shrimp choked, 
‘clutched at his mouth, exploded into laughter, 
and tumbled ingloriously to his seat amid the 
‘delighted shrieks of the class. 
Pa Dater, surprised and puzzled, rose with 
‘solemnity and examined the benches for the cause 
of the outbreak. Then taking up his position on the plat- 
form, from which he could command each face, he scanned 
the roll thoughtfully and announced: “Benjamin B. 
Hicks.” 
| Utterly unprepared and off his guard, Hickey slowly 
drew up to his feet. Then a flash of inspiration came to 
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Gente DAVIS, on the platform, piped 
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| “Please, Mr. Dater,” he said with simulated regret, 
“T chose the same piece.” 

Then he settled slowly down, as though confident the 
fortunate coincidence would at least postpone his appear- 
ance. 
| “Indeed,” said Mr. Dater with a merciless smile, ‘‘ isn’t 
‘that extraordinary! Well, Hicks, try and lend it a new 
charm.” 
| Hickey hesitated, with a calculating glance at the 
already snickering class. Then, determined to carry 
through the bravado, he climbed over the legs of his seat- 
mates and up to the platform, made Mr. Dater a deep 
bow, and gave the class a quick bob of his head, accom- 
panied by a confidential wink from that eye which hap- 
pened to be out of the master’s scrutiny. He glanced 
down, shook the wrinkles from his trousers, buttoned his 
coat, shot his cuffs and assumed the recognized Web- 
Sterian attitude. Twice he cleared his throat while the 
class waited expectantly for the eloquence that did not 
surge. Next he frowned, took one step forward and two 
back, sank his hands in his trousers and searched for the 
missing sentences on the moulding that ran around the 
edge of the ceiling. 

“Well, Hicks, what’s wrong?” said the master with 
difficult seriousness. ‘‘Haven’t learned it?” 
| “Oh, yes, sir,” said Hickey with dignity. 
_ “What's the matter, then?” 
_ “Please, sir,’ said Hickey with innocent frankness, 
“Tm afraid I’m a little embarrassed.” 
_ The class guffawedloud andlong. The idea of Hickey’s 
suceumbing to such an emotion was irresistible. Shrimp 
Davis sobbed hysterically and gratefully. 
Hickey alone remained solemn, grieved and misunder- 


“Well, Hicks,” continued the master with the ghost of 
smile, “embarrassment is something that you should try 
‘0 Overcome.”’ 

{ At this Turkey Reiter led Shrimp Davis out in 
agony, 


Very well,” said Hickey withan injured look, “I'll try, 
a my best. But I don’t think the conditions are 
rable,” 


They Stood Breathless Until the Sounds 
of the Watchman Died Away a: a 


By OWEN JOHNSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


Mr. Dater commanded silence. Hickey bowed again 
and raised his head, cloaked in seriousness. <A titter 
acclaimed him. He stopped and looked at the master. 

“Go on, Hicks, go on,” said Mr. Dater. ‘ Do your best. 
At least, let us hear the words.”’ 

Another inspiration came to Hickey. “I don’t think 
that this is quite regular, sir,’ he said aggressively. ‘‘I 
have always taken an interest in my work, and I don’t 
want to sacrifice a good mark.” ; 

Mr. Dater bit his lips and quieted the storm with two 
upraised fingers. 

“‘ Nevertheless, Hicks,” he said, “I think we shall let 
you continue.” 

“What!” exclaimed Hickey, as though loth to credit 
his ears. Then, resuming his calm with dignity, he said, 
“Very well, sir; not prepared.” 

With the limp of a martyr he turned his back on Mr. 
Dater and took his seat, where he sat in injured dignity, 
disdaining to notice the grimaces of his companions. 

Class over, the master summoned Hicks, and bent his 
brows, boring him with a look of inquisitorial accusation. 

“Hicks,’”’ he said, spacing his words, “I have felt, for 
the last two weeks, a certain lack of discipline here. Justa 
word to the wise, Hicks, just a word to the wise!” 

Hickey was pained. Where was the evidence to warrant 
such a flat accusation? He had been arraigned on sus- 
picion, that was all—absolutely on mere haphazard sus- 
picion. And this was justice? 

Moreover, Hickey’s sensitive nature was shocked. He 
had always looked upon Pa Dater as an antagonist for 
whose sense of fair play he would have answered as for 
his own. And now to be accused thus with innuendo and 
veiled menace—then he could have faith in no master, not 
one in the whole Faculty! And this grieved Hickey 
mightily as he went moodily along the halls. 

Now, the code of a schoolboy’s ethics is a marvelously- 
fashioned thing—and by that each master stands or falls. 
To be accused of an offense of which he is innocent means 
nothing to a boy, for it simply demonstrates the lower 
calibre of the master’s intelligence. But to be suspected 
and accused on that mere suspicion of something which 
he has just committed—that is unpardonable and in 
absolute violation of the laws of warfare, which decree that 
the struggle shall be one of wits, without recourse to the 
methods of the Inquisition. 

Hickey, disillusionized and shocked, went glumly down 
the brownstone steps of Memorial and slowly about the 
green circle, resisting the shouted invitations to tarry 
under the nourishing apple-trees. 
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He felt in him an imperative need to strike back, to 
break instantly some rule of the tyranny that encompassed 
him. With this heroic intention he walked nonchalantly 
up the main street to the jigger-shop, which no under- 
former may enter until after four. As he approached the 
forbidden haunt, suddenly the figure of Mr. Lorenzo Black- 
stone Tapping, the young assistant house master at the 
Dickinson, or more popularly known as 
“Tappy,” rolled up on a bicycle. 

“Humph, Hicks!” said Mr. Tapping at 
once, with a suspicious glance at the jigger- 
shop directly opposite; ‘‘how do you hap- 
pen to be here out of hours?” 

“Please, sir,’”’ said Hickey glibly, “I’ve 
got a nail that’s sticking into my foot. I 
was just going to Bill Orum’s to get it 
fixed.’”’ 

“Humph!” Mr. Tapping gave him a 
searching look, hesitated, and, mounting his 
wheel. continued, unconvinced. . 

“He looked back,”’ said Hickey wrathfully, 
peering through the misty windows of the 
cobbler’s shop. Then, smarting at the 
injury, he added, ‘‘ He didn’t believe me — 
the sneak!” 

It was a second reminder of the.tyranny 
he lived under. He waited a moment, found 
the coast clear and flashed across to the 
jigger-shop. 

Al welcomed him with a grunt, carefully 
closing the little glass doors that protected 
< the tray of éclairs and fruit-cake, and lean- 
Ne ing back drawled: 

“What’s the matter, Hickey? 
kind of discouraged.” 
“Give me a coffee jigger, with chocolate 
syrup and a dash of whipped cream—stick 
a meringue in it,’ said Hickey. Then, as 
Al remained passively expectant, he drew out a 
coin, saying, ‘Oh, I’ve got the money!” 

He ate gloomily and in silence, refusing to be 
drawn into conversation. Something was wrong 
in the scheme of things. Twice in the same hour 
he had been regarded with suspicion and an accusing 
glance—his simplest explanation discountenanced! Up 
to this time he had been like a hundred other growing 
boys, loving mischief for mischief’s sake, entering into a 
lark without any more definite purpose than the zest of 
adventure. Naturally he regarded a master as the natural 
enemy, but he had viewed him with the tolerance of an 
agile monkey for a wolf who does not climb. Now, 
slowly it began to dawn upon him that there was an 
ethical side. 

He vanished suddenly behind the counter as Mr. 
Tapping, returning, made directly for the jigger-shop. 
Hickey, at the end of the long counter, crouching amid 
stationery, heard him moving suspiciously toward his 
hiding-place. Quickly he flicked a pencil down behind the 
counter and vanished through the back entrance as 
Tapping, falling into the trap, sprang in the direction of 
the noise. 

The adventure served two purposes: it gave Hickey the 
measure of the enemy, and it revealed to him where first 
to strike. 


You look 


IT 

OC MACNOODER roomed just across the hall from 
Hickey. He was a sort of genius of all trades. He 
played quarter on the eleven and ran the half-mile close 
to the two-minute mark. He was the mainstay of banjo, 
mandolin and glee clubs. He played the organ in chapel 
and had composed the famous Hamill House March in 
memory of his requested departure from that abode. He 
organized the school dramatic club. He was secretary and 
treasurer of his class and of every organization to which 
he belonged. He received a commission from a dozen 
firms to represent them to sell to his likenesses stationery, 
athletic goods, choice sets of books, fin-de-siécle neckties, 
fancy waistcoats, fountain-pens and safety-razors, all of 
which articles, if report is to be credited, sold with ease and 
eloquence at ten per cent. above the retail price. His 
room was a combination of a sorcerer’s den and junk-shop. 
At one corner a row of shelves held a villainous array of 
ill-smelling black, green and blue bottles, with which he 
was prepared to cure instantly anything from lockjaw to 

snake bite. 

The full measure of Macnooder’s activities was never 
known. Turkey Reiter had even surprised him drawing 
up a will for Bill Orum, the cobbler, to whom he had just 
sold a cure for rheumatism. 

It was to Macnooder that Hickey opened his heart 
and his need of vengeance. It cannot be said that the 
ethical side of the struggle appealed to Macnooder, who 
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had small predilection for philosophy and none at all for 
the moral sciences, but the love of mischief was strong. 
The encounter with Tapping in the morning had suggested 
a victim near at hand and conveniently inexperienced. 

Mr. Tapping had been graduated from the university 
the previous year and had arrived at Lawrenceville with 
theories on the education of boys. As luck would have it, 
Mr. Rogers, the house master, would be absent that even- 
ing at a little dinner of old classmates in Princeton, leaving 
the entire conduct of the Dickinson in the hands of his 
assistant. In passing, it must be noted that between the 
two masters there was little sympathy. Mr. Rogers had 
lived too long in the lair of the boy to be at all impressed 
with the new ideas on education that Mr. Tapping 
advocated in the blissful state of his ignorance. 

At three o’clock Tapping departed to convey to a class 
of impatient boys, decked out in athletic costumes, with 
baseballs stuffed in their pockets and tennis rackets wait- 
ing at their sides, the interesting shades of distinction in 
that exciting study, Greek prose composition. Then 
Hickey gleefully, while Macnooder guarded the stairs, 
entered the study, and with a screw-driver loosened the 
screw which held the inner door-knob to the spindle so 
that it could later be easily removed with the fingers. 

At half-past seven o’clock, when study hours had begun, 
Hickey entered the sanctum ostensibly for advice on a 
perplexing problem in advanced algebra. 

Mr. Tapping did not like Hickey. He regarded him 
with suspicion, with an instinctive recognition of an 
enemy. Also, he was engaged in the difficult expression of 
a certain letter which, at that time, presented more diffi- 
culties than the binomial theorem. So he inquired with 
short cordiality, concealing the written page under a 
blotter: 

“Well, Hicks, what is it?” 

“Please, Mr. Tapping,” said Hickey, who had per- 
ceived the move with malignant delight, ‘‘I wish you’d 
look at this problem. It won’t work out. I think there 
must be some mistake in the book.” 

Now, the chief miseries of a young assistant master 
centre about the study hours; when theory demands that 
he should be ready to advise and instruct the discouraged, 
boyish mind on any subject figuring in the curriculum, 
whatever be his preference or his prejudice. Mr. Tapping, 
who romped over the Greek and Latin page, had an hered- 
itary weakness in the mathematics, a failing that the 
boys had discovered and instantly turned to their profit. 
He took the book, glanced at the problem and began to 
jot down a line of figures. Hickey, meanwhile, with his 
back to the door, brazenly extracted the locsened screw. 

Finally, Mr. Tapping, becoming hopelessly entangled, 
raised his head and said, with a disdainful smile: ‘‘ Hicks, 
I think you had better put a little work to this—just a 
little work!” 

“Mr. Tapping, I don’t understand it,’’ said Hickey, 
adding to himself, ‘“‘Old Tappy is up a tree!”’ 

““Nonsense—perfectly easy, perfectly simple,’ said 
Tapping, returning the book with a gesture of dismissal; 
‘requires a little application, Hicks, just a little applica- 
tion—that’s all.” 

Hickey, putting on his most injured look, bowed to 
injustice and departed at the moment that Turkey Reiter 
entered, seeking assistance in French. Upon his tracks, 
without an interval, succeeded Macnooder with a German 
composition, Hungry Smeed to discuss history, the 
Egghead on a question of spelling, and Beauty Sawtelle in 
thirst for information about the Middle Ages. Finally, Mr. 
Tapping’s patience, according to Macnooder’s prophetic 
caleulation, burst on a question of Biblical interpretation, 


“Please, Sir,’’ Said Hickey, “ 
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and announcing wrathfully that he could no longer be 
disturbed he ushered out the last tormentor and shut the 
door with violence. 

Presently, Hickey stole up on tiptoe and fastening a 
noose over the knob, gave a signal. The string, pulled by 
a dozen equally responsible hands, carried away the knob, 
which remained in the possession of the enemy. The fall 
of the other knob was heard on the inside of the door 
and the exclamation that burst from the startled master. 
The tyrant was caged, the house was at their pleasure. 

Mr. Tapping committed the initial mistake of knocking 
twice imperiously on the door and commanding, ‘‘Open 
at once.” 

Two knocks answered him. Then he struck three vio- 
lent blows and three violent echoes returned, while a bunch 
of wriggling, chuckling boys clustered at every crack of the 
door, listening with strained ears for the muffled roars that 
came from within. 

While one group began a game of leap-frog, another, 
under the guidance of Hickey, descended into the house 
master’s quarters and proceeded to attend to the re- 
arrangement of the various rooms. Working beaver-like, 
with whispered cautions, they rapidly exchanged the fur- 
niture of the parlor with the dining-room, grouping each 
transformed room, exactly as the original had been. 

Then they placed the six-foot water-cooler directly in 
front of the entrance with a tin pan balanced, to give the 
alarm, and shaking with silent, expectant laughter, extin- 
guished all lights, undressed and returned to the corridors, 
white shadowy forms, to wait developments. Meanwhile 
the caged assistant master continued to pound upon the 
door with a fury that betokened approaching hysteria. 

Suddenly, at half-past ten, the tin pan crashed horribly 
on the floor. A second later every boy was sleeping loudly 
in his bed. Astonished at such a reception, Mr. Rogers 
groped into the darkness and fell against the water-cooler, 
which, in his excitement, he carried over with him to the 
floor. Recovering himself he lighted the gas and per- 
ceived the transformed parlor and 
dining-room. Then he started for the 
assistant house master’s rooms with 
long, angry bounds, saying incoherent, 
expressive things to himself. 

The ordeal that young Mr. Tapping 
faced, from his superior, one hour later 
when the door had been opened, was 
distinctly unpleasant, and was not 
made the more agreeable from the fact 
that every rebuke resounded through 
the house and carried joy and comfort 
to the listening boys. 

The house master would hear no 
explanation; in fact, explanations were 
about the last thing he wanted. He 
desired to express his disgust, his indig- 
nation and his rage, and he did so 
magnificently. 

““May I say one word, sir?’ said 
Mr. Tapping in a lull. 

“Quite unnecessary, Mr. Tapping,”’ 
cut in the still angry master; “I don’t 
wish any explanations.’ Such a thing 
as this has never happened in the 
history of this institution. That’s all 
I wish to know. You forget that you 
are not left in charge of a young 
ladies’ seminary.” 
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“Very well, sir,” said the mo 1 
‘Mr. Tapping. “ May I ask what you. 
intend to do about this act of insubordi- 
nation?” y 
“That is what I intend to ask you, 
sir,’ replied his superior. “Com 
night.” 

The next day after luncheon ey 
Tapping summoned the house to his 
study and addressed them as follows: 

“Young gentlemen of the Dickinson 
House, I don’t think you have any 
doubt as to why I have called you 
here. A very serious breach of discipline 
has taken place—one that cannot be 
overlooked. The sooner we meet = 
situation in the right spirit, gray 
with seriousness, the sooner will 
meet each other in the spirit of h; 
and friendly understanding that should 
exist between pupil and master. lam 
willing to make some allowance for the 
spirit of mischief, but none for an exhi- 
bition of untruthfulness. I warn you 
that I know—that I know who were the 
ringleaders in last night’s outrage.” 
Here he stopped and glanced in succes- 
sion at each individual boy. Then sud- 
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denly turning, he said: te 
“Hicks, were you concerned = 
this?” 


“Mr. Tapping,” said Hickey, with the air of a a 4 
“T refuse to answer.’ 
“On what ground?” ; 
On the ground that I will not furnish any clue what- 
soever.’ 
“‘T shall deal with your case later.” F. 
“Very well, sir.” a 
““Macnooder,’”’ continued Mr. Tapping, ‘what do you. 
know about this?” a 
“T refuse to answer, sir.”’ t 
At each demand, the same refusal. Tapping, repulsed 
in his first attempt, hesitated and reflected. Above all 
things he did not wish to perpetuate last night’s humilia- 
tion, and to continue the combat meant an accusation en 
bloc against the Dickinson House before the head master. 
“Hicks, Macnooder and Reiter, wait here,’’ he said 
suddenly; “‘the rest may go.’ 
He walked up and down before the three a moment, and 
then said: ‘‘ Reiter, you may go; you, too, Macnooder.” 
Hickey, thus deprived of all support, remained defiant. 
“May I ask,” he said, ‘‘ why I am picked out?” _ 
“Hicks,” said Mr. Tapping sternly, without replying to 
the question, “I know pretty well who was the ringleader 
in this and other things that have been going on in the 
past. I warn you, my boy, I shall keep my eye on you 
from this time forth. That’s all I want to say to you. 
Look out for yourself!” k 4 
Hickey could hardly restrain the tears. He went out 
with deadly wrath boiling in his heart. The idea of sin- 
gling him out from the whole house in that way! So then 
every hand was against him; he had no security; he was | 
marked for suspicion, his downfall determined upon! 
For one brief moment his spirit, the spirit of indomitable, 
battling boyhood, failed him and he felt the gray impos- 
sibility of contending against tyrants. Butonlya moment, 
and then with a return of the old fighting spirit ee Cf 
conceived the idea of defying, single-handed, the ~ 
organized hereditary and intrenched tyranny that 
to crush him, of matching his wits against the — 
despotism, perhaps going down gloriously, like Spartacus, 
for the cause, but of leaving behind a name that shot 
roll down the generations of future boys. : 4 
‘ 
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URING the next few days, Hickey, like the obscure 
Bonaparte before the trenches of Toulon, 

moodily alone, absorbed in his own resolves, evolving | 
immense schemes. Macnooder, alone, received the full 
confidence of the war d outrance which he contemplated. 

Macnooder was the man of peace, the Mazarin and the 
Machiavelli ofthe Dickinson. He risked nothing inaction, 
but to his cunning mind, with its legal sense of dan; 
be met and avoided, were brought all the problems of 
conspiracies against the discipline of the school. Mac- 
nooder found the scheme heroic, all the more so that he 
saw an opportunity of essaying his strategy on large lines. 

“We must begin on a small scale, Hickey,” he 
wisely, ‘‘and keep working up to something really ; 4 

“T thought we might organize a secret society,” 
Hickey, ruminating; ‘‘something masonic, all sw 
silence and secrecy and all that sort of thing.”’ itn | 

“No,” said Doe, “just as few as possible and Re 
confidants, Hickey; we’ll take assistants as we need thel 

“What would you begin with?” 

“We must strike a blow at Tappy,” said Macnoode 
““We must show him that we don’t propose to stand f 
any of his underhanded methods.” 
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“He needs a lesson,”’ Hickey asserted savagely. 
_ “How about the skeleton?” 
-“WHumph!” said Hickey, considering; ‘perhaps, but 
that’s rather old.”’ 
_ “Not up the flag-pole—something new.”’ 
) “What is it, Doc?” 
_ Hickey looked at Macnooder with expectant admira- 


“y noticed something yesterday in Memorial, during’ 


chapel, that gave me an idea,” said Macnooder pro- 

‘foundly. ‘There is a great big ventilator in the ceiling; 

‘now there must be some way of getting to that and letting 

arope down.”” Macnooder stopped and looked at Hickey. 

‘Hickey returned a look full of admiration; then, by a 

mutual movement, they clasped hands in ecstatic, 

sudden delight. 

_ That night they reconnoitred with the aid of a dark- 

jJantern, borrowed from Legs Brownell, of the Griswold, 

‘and the pass-keys of which Hickey was the hereditary 

ssor. They found to their delight that there was a 
small opening through which one boy could wriggle with 
difficulty. 

{ The attempt was fixed for the following night, and as a 

‘third boy was indispensable it was decided that etiquette 

demanded that the owner of the lantern should have the 
first call. 

At two o’clock that night Hickey and Macnooder stole 
down the creaking stairs and out Sawtelle’s window (the 
highway to the outer world). The night was misty, witha 
pleasant, ghostly chill that heightened measurably the 
delight of the adventure. In the shadow of the Griswold 
a third. shivering form cautiously developed into the 
possessor of the dark-lantern. 

After a whispered consultation they proceeded to 
‘Foundation House, where they secured the necessary rope 
‘from the clothesline, it being deemed eminently fitting to 
seeure the codperation of the best society. Memorial Hall 

‘entered, they soon found themselves, by the aid of the 

‘smelly lantern, in front of the closet that held the skeleton, 
which twice a week served as 
demonstration to the class in 
‘anatomy, and twice a year 
‘was dragged forth to deco- 
‘rate either the flag-pole or 
‘some such exalted and inac- 
\eessible station. In a short 
time the door yielded to the 
prying of the hatchet 
‘Macnooder had thoughtfully 
‘brought along, and the white, 
ichalky outlines of the melan- 
choly skeleton appeared. 
| The three stood gazing, 
lawed. It was black and still, 
land the hour of the night 
‘when dogs howl and bats go 
‘hunting. 

“Who's going to take E = 
lame said Legs in a yi 
whisper. \\ 
| “Take it yourself,” said 
‘Maenooder, unhooking the 
wriggling form. ‘Hickey’s 
got to crawl through the air- 

ole, and I’ve got to work the 
lantern. You’re not super- 
‘stitious, are you?”’ 

4 “Sure, I’m not,” retorted 
Legs, who received the skele- 
ie in his arms with a shiver 
that raised the goose-flesh 
from his crown to his heels. 

“Come on,” said Hickey 
in a whisper; “softly, now.” 

“What’sthat?” exclaimed 
Legs, drawing in his breath. 
_ “That’s nothing,” said 
Maenooder loftily; ‘‘all 

_ buildings creak at night.” 

“I swear I heard a step. There it is again. Listen.” 

“Legs is right,” said Hickey in a whisper. ‘“‘ It’s outside.” 

“Rats! It’s nothing but Jimmy,” said Macnooder with 
enforced calm. ‘‘ Keep quiet until he passes on.” 

They stood breathless until the sounds of the watchman 
on his nightly rounds died away. Then they started on 
tiptoes up the first flight for the chapel, Macnooder 

leading with the lantern, Legs next with the skeleton 

_ Gingerly carried in his arms, Hickey bringing up the rear 
with the coil of rope. 

‘ . Here we are,” said Macnooder at length. ‘Legs, you 

wait here; see, that’s where we’re going to hoist him.” 
le flashed the bull’s-eye upward to the perforated circle 

‘direetly above the rostrum, and added: “‘I’ll get Hickey 

‘Started and then I'll be right back.” 

‘Are you going to take the lantern?” said Legs, whose 

of be age began to fail him. 

| “Sure,” said Hickey indignantly. ‘‘Legs, you’re get- 
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g seared.” 


“No, I'm not,” protested Legs faintly, ‘but I don’t 
like to be left all alone with this thing in my arms.” 

“Say, do you want my job?” said Hickey scornfully, 
“crawling down thirty feet of air-hole, with bugs and 
spiders and mice? Do you? ’Cause if you do just say so.”’ 

“No-o-0,” said Legs with a sigh; ‘‘no, I’ll stay here.” 

“You don’t believe in ghosts and that sort of thing, do 
you?” said Macnooder solicitously. 

“Course I don’t!” 

“All right, then; ’cause if you do we won’t leave you.” 

“You chaps go on,” said Legs; ‘‘be quick about it.” 

“All right?” 

“All right.” 

Hickey and Macnooder stole away; 
Hickey, returning, whispered: 

“Say, Legs!” 

“What?” 

“Tf you catch your coat don’t think it’s the dead man’s 
hand grabbing you, will you?”’ 

“Darn you, Hickey,” said Legs; “shut up or I’Jl quit.” 

“Sh-h—good-by, old man.”’ 

“ae Hurry up ! ”? 

In the crawling, howling darkness Legs waited, holding 
the skeleton at arm’s length, trembling like a leaf, listen- 
ing horribly for a sound, vowing that, if he ever got safely 
back into his bed, he would never break another law of the 
school. At the moment when his courage was wavering 
he heard the muffled, slipping tread of Macnooder return- 
ing. He drew a long, comfortable breath, threw one leg 
nonchalantly over the back of a near-by seat and clasped 
the skeleton in an affectionate embrace. 

“Hist— Legs.” 

The lantern flashed upon him. Legs yawned tranquilly. 

“Ts that you, Doc?” 

““Were you scared?” 

“Of what?” 

“Say, you ve got nerve fora youngster,’ said Macnooder 
admiringly. ‘‘Honestly, how did it feel hugging old 
Bonesy all alone there in the dark?” 


then suddenly 
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““You know, I rather liked it,” said Legs with a drawl. 
“T tried to imagine what it would be like to see a ghost. 
Only, I could hardly keep awake. Good gracious! What 
is that?” 

The coil of rope descending had brushed against his 
face, and the start which he gave completely destroyed the 
effect of his narrative. Macnooder, seeing the rope, made 
it fast to the skeleton; then, producing a large paste- 
board from under his sweater, he attached it to a foot so 
that it would display to the morrow’s audience the inscrip- 
tion, TAPPY. 

He gave two quick tugs, and the skeleton slowly as- 
cended, twisting and turning in unnatural, white gyra- 
tions, throwing grotesque shadows against the ceiling. 

“Now, let’s get up to see Hickey come out,” said Mac- 
nooder with a chuckle. ‘‘He’ll be a sight.” 

Ten minutes later, as they waited expectantly, listen- 
ing at the opening of the narrow passage, a sneeze 
resounded. 
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“He Hasn’t Any Proof,’’ He Said Brokenly ; 
“No Proof—Darn Him!” 
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“What’s that?’’ exclaimed Legs, whose nerves were 
tense. 

“That’s Hickey,’”’ said Macnooder with a chuckle. 
“He'll be along in a minute. He’s scattering red pepper 
after him so no one can crawl in to get the skeleton down. 
Gee! He must have swallowed half of it.’ 

A succession of sneezes resounded, and then with a 
scramble an unrecognizable form shot out of the opening, 
covered with cobwebs and the accumulated dust of years. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Hickey, stop sneezing,’ cried 
Macnooder in tremor. ‘‘ You'll get us caught.” 

“T—I—can’t help it,” returned Hickey between sneezes. 
“Great idea of yours—red pepper!” 

“Just think of the fellow that goes in after you,” said 
Macnooder, ‘‘and stop sneezing.” 

“Tt’s in my eyes, down my throat, everywhere!”’ said 
Hickey helplessly. 

They got him out of the building and down by the pond, 
where he plunged his head gratefully into the cooling 
waters. Then they slapped the dust from him and 
rubbed the cobwebs out of his hair until he begged for 
mercy. 

“Never mind, Hickey,’’ said Maecnooder helpfully; 
“just think of Tappy when he comes in to-morrow.” 

Fortified by this delicious thought, Hickey submitted 
to being cleaned. Then Macnooder examined him care- 
fully, saying: 

“There mustn’t be the slightest clew; if there is a but- 
ton missing you’ll have to go back for it.’’ Suddenly he 
stopped. ‘Hickey, there’s one gone—off the left sleeve.” 

“T lost that scrapping with the Egghead last week,” 
explained Hickey, “and both of the left suspender ones 
are gone, too.” 

“Honest ?”’ 

“T swear it.” 

“There’s been many a murder tracked down,’ 
Macnooder impressively, ‘‘on just a little button.” 

‘“Gee, Doc!”’ said Legs in respectful admiration, “ what 
a bully criminal you would make.’’ And on this spon- 
taneous expression of their 
young ambition the three 
separated. 

The next morning, when 
the school filed in to Me- 
morial for chapel, they beheld 
with rapture the uncanny 
figure suspended directly 
over the rostrum. In an in- 
stant the name was whispered 
over the benches—‘“‘ Tappy.” 
It was, then, a feat of the 
Dickinson House. Every 
Dickinsonian was questioned 
excitedly and professed the 
blankest ignorance, but with 
such an insistent air that 
twenty were instantly cred- 
ited with the deed. Then, 
with a common impulse, the 
school turned to watch the 
entrance of the Faculty. 
Each master on entering 
started, repressed an invol- 
untary smile, looked to see 
the name attached, frowned, 
gazed fiercely at the nearest 
boys and took his seat. 

Suddenly a thrill of excite- 
ment-ran over the school, 
and like a huge sigh the 
exclamation welled up: 
ini Tappy! ” 

Mr. Lorenzo Blackstone 
Tapping had entered. His 
eyes met the skeleton and he 
colored. Asmile would have 
saved him, but the young 
Greek and Latin expert 
understood nothing of the 
humanizing sciences. He tried to look unconcerned and 
failed; he tried to look dignified and appeared sheepish; 
he tried to appear calm and became red with anger. It 
was a moment that carried joy into the heart of Hickey — 
joy and the forgetfulness of red pepper, cobwebs and 
dust. 

Then the head master arrived and a frightened calm 
fell over the awed assemblage. Did he see the skeleton? 
There was not the slightest evidence of recognition. He 
walked to his seat without a break and began the services 
without once lifting his eyes. The school was vexed, 
mystified and apprehensive. But at the close of the serv- 
ices the head master spoke, seeking the culprits among 
the four hundred, and under that terrifying glance each 
innocent boy looked guilty. 

Such an outrage had never before occurred in the history 
of the institution, he assured them. Not only had a 
gross desecration been done to the sacredness of the 
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NE Saturday in October, 
() at a quarter-past eleven, 
Chicago time—or fifteen 
minutes after the New York 
Stock Exchange closed— 
Barrington and Benton sat de- 
jectedly in the senior partner’s 
room. 

It was a handsome little 
apartment. A broad window, 
artistically done in leaded glass, 
looked out flush with the busy 
flagging of Monroe Street. The 
table was of mahogany. Upon 
it lay a sheet of letter-paper, 
covered with figures. 

Benton, who had the misfor- 
tune to weigh nearly two hun- 
dred pounds in his twenty-ninth 
year, stared vacantly at the 
leaded window. ‘This firm 
began business under very flat- 
tering auspices, Marcus,” he ob- 
served, in a reminiscent way. 
“None more so. You thought 
I had fifty thousand dollars and 
alot of business. I thought you 
had fifty thousand dollarsanda 
lot of business. Very flattering 
indeed. Asa matter of fact,” 
he added casually, ‘neither 
one of us had a blamed cent.” 

Barrington, on the other side of the pol- 
ished table, mechanically ran his perfectly 
manicured fingers through his luxuriant 
brown hair. Rather undersized, he was 
neatly made. He dressed fastidiously and his 
broad, sloping brow was really noble. Without 
noticing the junior partner’s comment he said, half 
to himself, ‘‘I wouldn’t at all mind a decent failure 
—say for a million or two. But to quit in this 
shape—why, it would ruin a fellow’s standing.” 

Benton gloomily contemplated the figures on the sheet 
of paper. They showed that the liabilities of the house 
amounted to $147,628.69, and its assets to $317.23—that 
being the remnant of the bank account. The office furni- 
ture, not being paid for, was not included on either side 
of the statement. With a fat man’s irrepressible good 
nature, Benton gave a gurgling laugh. ‘‘ Well, we’ve done 
better than a good many,” he said. “A good many have 
lost all their money the last four months. We still have 
our original capital unimpaired. We should have looked 
forward to this time of need,’ he continued, sobering. 
“While we could still command a few thousand dollars we 
should have bought control of a bank, ‘hocking’ the stock 
to pay the purchase price. Then we could have borrowed 
all we wanted from our own institution.” 

“That’s what makes it so humiliating, Theodore,” 
Barrington returned with some bitterness. ‘“‘We might 
have put page-ads in the Sunday newspapers and sold 
gold mines, or stock in an air line to the moon, or gone in 
for any other sort of get-rich-quick swindle, and been 
rolling in money. But we’ve been an honorable house, 
sticking strictly to legitimate lines.”’ 

“And we’ve got three hundred and seventeen dollars,” 
said Benton. ‘‘ You know, Marcus,” he added thought- 
fully, “I’ve got that half-bushel of bonds of the Swastika 
Diamond Mines that I loaned the fellow thirty dollars 
on. They look almost like money—to anybody that don’t 
know the difference.” 

Barrington shook his head. ‘“‘No illegitimate games 
for me, Theodore,”’ he said firmly. ‘‘ Besides, we wouldn’t 
have time to do anything with ’em if we wanted to. Old 
man Tetlow will be in this afternoon for that pitiful 
eighteen hundred dollars we owe him. If we give him a 
check that’s not good at the bank he’ll have us pinched 
like a couple of pickpockets.”’ 

Benton sighed. “Yes. It’s the ragged edge,” he said. 
** And I do hate to go over, fat as I am.”’ 

“Tt isn’t mere failure,’ Barrington replied, knitting his 
brows. ‘‘ But to fail with only three hundred and seven- 
teen dollars in the bank. Everybody would laugh at us, 
and our standing would be ruined forever.” 

“Tt does ruin your standing to be laughed at,” said the 
junior partner. ‘‘If we only had a little something that 
looked like money, now; something we could make an 
ante with, so to speak.” 

“Of course, something that looks like money is all you 
ever need,” Barrington observed. ‘“‘You know’ —he 
knocked the ashes from his cigar and looked away at the 
window—‘‘ You know—we’ve got that one Gas bond of 
Miss Vanarsten’s.”’ 
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“That occurred to me, also,” said the junior partner 
thoughtfully. He folded his chubby hands across his 
ample chest, pursing his lips, and cogitated. “Plenty of 
people, Marcus,” he said, half lost in thought, “have been 
worse off than we are—not having twenty-three cents, to 
say nothing of three hundred and seventeen dollars—and 
have won out. What we need,” he continued, after a 
moment’s pause, given over to reflection, ‘‘is a little 
originality and—well, dash, as you might say.” After 
another moment of reflection he arose, mechanically, and 
stepped out to the main office. Passing through the com- 
modious room for the use of the firm’s customers—who 
might, in fact, have been very comfortably accommo- 
dated in a much smaller apartment—he went behind the 
cashier’s handsome mahogany counter and entered the 
vault. 

Returning to the senior partner’s room, Benton carried 
an armful of the bonds of the Swastika Diamond Mines— 
worth, perhaps, two cents a pound, but beautifully en- 
graved. He also carried the one Gas bond, for a thousand 
dollars, which belonged to their client, Miss Vanarsten. 
Upon the table he arranged a symmetrical stack of 
Swastika bonds. Placing the Gas bond carefully on top, 
he fastened the stack by stout rubber bands. Thus, to 
the unsuspecting eye, the bundle looked like a neat 
fortune in Gas bonds. 

The partners critically regarded the bundle for a mo- 
ment. Then Benton consulted his watch, put the bundle 
under his arm, and arose. ‘‘The banks close in fifteen 
minutes,’ he said. “‘I am going out to try it on the dog. 
The worst that can happen to me is a swift kick by a bank 
policeman. Against such a contingency Nature has been 
kind to me.” 

While the slow minutes passed the senior partner 
moved nervously about his room, in a painful uncertainty 
and apprehension. 

The clock showed only a few minutes past noon when 
Benton stepped in leisurely and serene. He dropped the 
bundle of bonds on the table and sat down. ‘‘ Marcus,” 
he said, almost solemnly, ‘‘we’re all right. I tried it on 
Blareum, of the Monolithic National. And if it will work 
with Blarcum we can face the world confidently. I 
steamed into the bank at ten minutes of twelve, all out of 
breath, and dropped the bundle of bonds carelessly on the 
corner of Blarcum’s desk. I explained to him as well as I 
could for haste and sweat that I had to have six Gas bonds 
in order to make up the two hundred and fifty which I had 
promised to deliver by twelve o’clock. I wouldn’t stick 
at paying a full point over the market. He could see with 
his own eyes that I had a large bundle of ’em. Who 
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wouldn’t trust six thousand dol- 
lars to a man that already had 
two hundred and forty-four 
thousand? In short, Blareum 
handed over the six bonds with 
a smile. I told him we'd send 
a check for them Monday,” ; 
From his coat pocket the 
junior partner drew Mr. 
Blarcum’s six Gas bonds, 
Taking some more Swastik 
bonds, he made seven stacks 
of those securities, of varying 
thickness. On top of each stack 
he placed a Gas bond, fasten- 
ing the stacks with rubber 
bands. The result really justi- 
fied the emotion which filled 
the breasts of the partners. — 
“‘Gad, Marcus!” said Ben- 
ton, ina tone of awe, “ we could 
go into the Bank of England 
with such a showing as that,” 
Barrington smiled content- 
edly. ‘We are buying a large 
lot of Gas bonds,” he, said, “a 
million dollars’ worth or so, for 
a rich client.’”’” | 
“Sure,” said Benton. “For 
a rich Scotch capitalist.” - 
Barrington considered a mo-. 
ment and wrote some names 
on the blotter. “‘ Mr. Mackintosh,” he said; 
‘Robert Burns Mackintosh, of Glagow.” 
‘“That’s the man,” Benton assented; “a 
fine, conservative old Scotch gentleman. 
Let’s get something to eat. We'll have plenty of 
time before Mr. Tetlow comes in.” Fa 
It was, in fact, nearly two o’clock when Mr. 
Tetlow appeared at the office. The old gentleman 
wore his famous overcoat. It was conjectured that 
the garment had originally been gray and cost $9.89. | 
Time and weather had reduced it to a vague, mottled green; 
and it now seemed almost a natural integument of his spare, 
round-shouldered form. He wore, as usual, a black 
slouch hat, pulled down to his ears, and a pair of steel- | 
bowed spectacles. His beard was coarse, almost white, 
and sheared close to his face all around, except that a 
rather protuberant chin-whisker was left. Standing in| 
his stoop-shouldered way at the threshold of the senior | 
partner’s room, and peering in through his spectacles, his 
lean head thrust forward, he looked rather formidable to 
a person who harbored such notions as floated through 
Barrington’s brain. 3 ¥ 
Nevertheless, Barrington cordially invited him in and at 
once arrested his attention by some questions concerning 
outlying real estate—which was one of Mr. Tetlow’s 
specialties. It appeared from such hints as Barrington let | 
drop that an esteemed client of his firm was looking quite 
favorably toward an investment in outlying real estate. 
Their conversation had not progressed far when it was | 
rudely interrupted by the entrance of the junior partner, 
who apologized breathlessly, but, instead of withdrawing, 
dropped in a chair and wiped his brow. 
“Blarcum’s gone back on us!”’ he announced. h 
Barrington gazed at him as one thunderstruck. __ 
“He said over the ’phone he’d sell us the bonds at 
95,” said Benton in a savage and excited manner. “ But 
he simply backed out; wouldn’t do it. He means to hold 
us up. I’ve run my legs off.” ' > 
Morosely, as though he had some spite against them, 
Benton proceeded to take from the pockets of his coat 
several parcels of Gas bonds, of varying thickness, bound 
with stout rubber bands, and to slap them down on ee 
table. ‘ 
Observing these valuable bonds Mr. Tetlow seemed 
somewhat surprised. His eyes sparkled mildly behind 
the steel-bowed spectacles, and he speculatively twisted 
the chin-whisker. at ca 
“I’m sick of the whole business!” the junior partner 
blurted out sullenly. a J 
“But, see here, Theodore,’ Barrington reminded him 
sharply. ‘‘We simply can’t afford to disappoint Mr. 
Mackintosh. We’ve promised to deliver him the bonds 
this afternoon, and we’ve got to do it, no matter what it | 
costs us. You know as well as I do what is at stake.” | 
Benton accepted the reproof meekly. He drew up 2 
pad of paper and began setting down the several parcels | 
of bonds, making very large, black figures which Mr. 
Tetlow could not help seeing. He added the items anc | 
set down the total, with a heavy dollar-mark—th 
“$703,000.” 


“T’ve run my legs off,” he complained, but less sav- 
agely, ‘“‘and we’re still shy almost three hundred bonds.” 
He turned appealingly to the customer. “Mr. Tetlow,” 
he asked, ‘‘do you know anybody that’s got Gas bonds?”’ 

“Why,” said Mr. Tetlow softly, ‘I have a few.” 
| “Oh! Have you! Good!” Benton exclaimed with 
great relief. ““Will you sell us two hundred and ninety- 
seven, and deliver ‘em right away—for cash?” 

“J haven’t as many as that,’ Mr. Tetlow replied 
_apologetically. ‘‘ But I could let you have two hundred.” 
_ “Well, two hundred would help out,” Benton said with 
_ pleasure. “And you can deliver ’em this afternoon?” 

_ “Oh, yes,’’ Mr. Tetlow assured him. ‘I have only to 
step around to the safe-deposit vault to get them.” 

_ “Good!” said Benton. ‘But at what price, now?” he 

added with caution. 

_ “YT would let you have them,” Mr. Tetlow replied 
gently, “at par.” 

, “Oh, Mr. Tetlow!’”’ Benton exclaimed reproachfully. 
“The market is only 9414, you know.” 

“Of course,’ Mr. Tetlow rejoined, laying the tips of his 
finger neatly together, “I’m not anxious to sell.” And he 
proceeded to explain mildly why he thought well, very 
well indeed, of Gas bonds. 

Benton started to argue it with him, but happened to 
look at the clock. ‘‘Great Scott!” he cried in dismay, 
“Mr. Mackintosh is likely to come in for his bonds at any 
minute now. Well, we simply can’t stand on price, Mr. 
Tetlow. Fetch the bonds over right away.”’ He got up, 
‘asonein haste. “I'll try Spratt. Maybe he’ll let me have 
‘the ninety-seven. I won’t pay him par for them, though,” 
headded belligerently. Starting for the door he addressed 
the senior partner: “If Mr. Mackintosh comes in, Marcus, 
hold him until I come back. He and Mr. Tetlow ought to 
get acquainted anyway. Probably Mr. Tetlow could 
‘advise him about some other investments. And, I say, 
‘Marcus,” he cautioned as he was stepping out, ‘don’t 
leave these bonds lying around the office’’—as though 
thoughtlessness in the matter of locking up seven hundred 
thousand dollars were one of the senior partner’s failings. 
| Going out briskly, the junior partner went to La Salle 
Street; but turned off that fiduciary thoroughfare to an 
establishment whose modest portal was symbolically 
‘decorated with a large, begilded bunch of grapes. 
| Mr. Tetlow soon followed him out, and Barrington 
again spent an anxious quarter of an hour. The customer 
duly returned, however, with a neat bundle of Gas bonds 
firmly grasped in both hands. Barrington was annoyed to 
‘observe that the old gentleman resumed his seat at the 
‘table without in the least relaxing his firm grip upon the 
‘bonds. The slouch hat, as usual, was pulled down to his 
ears. His eyes peered brightly through the steel-bowed 
‘spectacles. His lean head was thrust forward and his chin- 
whisker stuck out in a manner which struck Barrington as 
rather minatory and formidable. The partners had 
‘argued that when Mr. Tetlow’s mind had been duly 
‘impressed by a sight of the very valuable securities in 
\their possession, and he had been brought to the pass of 
fetching his bonds into the office, it would be an easy 
‘matter to induce him to leave them there—Mr. Mackin- 
‘tosh unaccountably failing to appear. But, as Barrington 
‘regarded the old gentleman, a doubt upon this cardinal 
point sank heavily into his heart. 

Meanwhile, from the moment Mr. Tetlow reappeared 
Barrington engaged him in conversation, and he did not 
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for an instant permit the flow of talk to cease. A map of 
Chicago and environs hung on the rear wall. Barrington, 
in speaking of outlying real estate, went over to the map. 
Mr. Tetlow obligingly joined him there—without letting 
go of the bonds. Clasping them in his bony fingers he 
used them by way of a pointer as he described the peculiar 
advantages of certain outlying real estate in which he 
happened to be interested. 

The minutes sped by. Barrington was conscious of a 
slight huskiness. He was confident that ideas would not 
fail him; but it seemed rather probable that his voice 
would give out. Still Mr. Tetlow clasped the bonds in a 
manner which made Barrington quite timorous about 
advancing any suggestion that he let go of them. 

“T’ll bet,” said the broker, struck by a startling thought, 
“that Mr. Mackintosh has had an automobile accident. 
He’s out with a rented machine from the hotel, you know. 
I'll just bet he’s had an accident. Here it is twenty 
minutes past three!” 

But he was really thinking with secret rage, ‘‘I’ll bet 
that fat-headed stiff, Theodore Benton, is drunk or asleep, 
or he’d have had sense enough to call me up by this time 
and find out what’s the matter.” 

“The safe-deposit vault closes at four o’clock,’’ Mr. 
Tetlow observed with a certain uncontentious grimness. 
“Tf Mr. Mackintosh doesn’t come pretty soon I will put 
the bonds back in the vault and see him Monday.” 

Barrington made no audible reply. His inaudible one 
was unworthy of him, considering that Mr. Tetlow was 
so much his elder. He was about to write a note to the 
stenographer, instructing her to go next door and call him 
up, when his telephone bell rang. He caught up the 
instrument. 

“Oh, is that you, Mr. Mackintosh?” he said. ‘‘ Why, 
we've been waiting for you here in the office. What’s 
that? Oh,Isee. But where are you now? At the Stock 
Yards? Oh, I see. Why, certainly. Certainly. We'll 
meet you at the Great Northern Hotel. Say, Mr. Mack- 
intosh, I have a customer and friend here that I’d like you 
to meet Oh, yes. Allright. All right. Certainly. 
We'll put them in the safe-deposit vault.for you. We'll 
be at the hotel before you are.” 

He hung up the receiver, smiling. ‘That was Mr. 
Mackintosh,” he explained, evidently much relieved. 
““Some brother Scotchmen have been showing him 
around town, you know.” Relieved, and smiling, he 
reached for his hat without a break in the flow of con- 
versation. ‘‘ Now, for form’s sake, Mr. Tetlow, I'll just 
check over those bonds of yours. Of course they’re all 
right,” he added, rather apologetically; ‘‘but there’s no 
use in not doing everything up in strict form. Do you 
know’’—Mr. Tetlow had surrendered the bonds to him. 
Rapidly and deftly he counted them over, flirting each 
one open to see that the coupons were intact, and refold- 
ing it. “‘Do you know—Mr. Mackintosh and his asso- 
ciates—are putting several million dollars over here in the 
United States—good, hard-headed business men every 
one of them—they’re putting several million dollars over 
here in the United States ” Without a break in the 
conversation, with only little lulls and eddies, he kept on 
verifying and counting the bonds. Consulting a book of 
tables, he set down the accrued interest. ‘‘And they ab- 
solutely won’t touch a New York security. Isn’t that 
peculiar, now?” Pausing in the computation he looked 
over at Mr. Tetlow. ‘“‘Isn’t that remarkable?” He drew 
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a line. “You see,” confidentially, ‘the crowd got badly 
stung in Northern Pacific—I make it two hundred and 
eight thousand, seven hundred and sixty-one dollars and 
thirty-eight cents. Just see if that’s right.’’ He shoved 
the paper and the interest-book across the table. ‘Ever 
since that they absolutely won’t touch a New York 
security. They’re the best people in the world to do 
business with, if you do what they think’s right.”’ 

Discoursing in this way of Mr. Mackintosh and asso- 
ciates, Barrington, quite as a matter of course, began 
stacking his own bundles of Gas bonds in the hollow of his 
arm, and he added Mr. Tetlow’s bundle to them. Mean- 
while he observed, out of the tail of his eye, that Mr. 
Tetlow had drawn a crumpled slip of paper from his over- 
coat pocket, comparing a figure upon it with the broker’s 
computation. 

“T make it two hundred and eight thousand, eight hun- 
dred and sixteen dollars and sixteen cents,’ said the 
customer dryly. ‘‘ Ofcourse, I figured interest to Monday. 
I can’t put the check in the bank until then.” 

“Why, that’s so. I believe you’re right. I believe 
you're right,” said Barrington. ‘‘ Now, if you’ll just step 
over to the Great Northern Hotel with me. Mr. Mackin- 
tosh wants us to meet him over there. He’s going up on 
the North Shore to dinner to-night, and will leave for the 
West at ten o’clock. So his time is limited. We’ll just 
step over there and settle this up. You see, we’re drained 
pretty low, buying all these bonds. So I want to get a 
check from him in settlement.” 

They were going out of the street door, and Barrington 
lowered his voice confidentially. ‘‘I wouldn’t wonder, you 
know, if you’d see quite a bit doing in Gas. Mr. Mackin- 
tosh has been looking into it pretty closely. I believe 
myself there’s a great opportunityin Gas.”’ Earnestly dis- 
coursing, he had turned, not toward the hotel, but toward 
La Salle Street. He was still earnestly discoursing when 
they arrived before the arched and massy doorway which 
gave to the safe-deposit vault that the firm patronized. 
As Barrington, still talking, turned toward the doorway he 
observed that Mr. Tetlow nervously grasped his chin- 
whisker. 

“You see,’ he was saying, “it’s not only their own 
capital, but they can command almost unlimited capital 
of others. It’s perfectly wonderful how much money 
those English and Scotch investors can dig up. They’ve 
been financing Egypt and Argentina, you know, to say 
nothing—I’]l just step down here. Mr. Mackintosh wants 
me to put the bonds in our safe-deposit box for him until 
he gets back from the West. He’s taking a little run out 
to Des Moines to look at some farm lands he bought last 
year.” 

Mr. Tetlow, nervously clasping the chin-whisker, which 
he seemed minded to pull off, followed down the steps. 

“They think American real estate is a mighty good 
thing to have and hand down to posterity. Just excuse 
me a minute.”” They had come to the entrance proper 
of the safe-deposit vault, and Barrington had slipped 
through the bright steel gate. There, perforce, Mr. 
Tetlow paused; but he kept gazing anxiously after the 
broker. To bestow the bonds in the firm’s strong box was 
the work of only a few minutes. Barrington took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to refresh his parched throat with 
a drink of water. Setting down the cup he glanced at the 
clock. It wanted only twenty-five minutes to four, at 


which hour the vault would close. 
(Continued on Page 30) 


“This is Awful, Awful!” Benton Murmured 


MAN'S home is his 
A castle, but the cita- 
del where the evi- 
dences of his wealth are guarded is the 


safe-deposit vault. Its location is not on 
some jutting crag, hard of assault, but 
though situated amidst the heart of 
traffic, generally in the very centre of the 
rush of men, its foundations are away 
below the level of the streets on the solid 
rock, reénforced with concrete. The pres- 
ence of the sentry walking his beat is not 
apparent, but the courteous attendant in 
uniform that lets you through the out- 
side grill-gate, who gives you a pleasant 
greeting as you enter and is ever ready 
to tell you what car line will reach some 
part of the city not familiar to you, is 
prepared for drastic action if necessary, 
and by the pressing of an electric button 
can summon instant reénforcements. 

In the vault in which I worked there 
were two armed guards on duty day and 
night, butthe patron might enterand leave 
for years and never know of their pres- 
ence unless he stopped to ask or had occa- 
sion to find out through his misconduct. 

If you ever consider this man who pre- 
sides at the entrance, have you not won- 
dered that he always knew you from the time 
you rented a box, and that he showed no hesi- 
tancy in opening the door at your approach ? 
But he knows you, and from the first has had 
opportunities for doing so of which you were not aware 
unless your power of observation is wonderfully developed. 
The desk at which you signed your contract of rental is 
where he can see your every movement; he has noted your 
conversation with the rental clerk, and knows when the 
keys toa box are delivered. Natural aptitude and years of 
training give him the ability to remember your face and, 
without your realizing exactly when, you begin calling 
him by his name, and feel that he considers you one of the 
family, and that he is at your service. 

Soon you stop for a moment’s conversation; you drop 
a word about your child; necessity causes you to bring in 
your wife; and, ina remarkably short time, he knows con- 
siderable of your history, and knows that more accurately 
than some of your business friends do, though you have 
never talked with him as long as a minute at any one time. 
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The Armor Plate that Guards the Treasure 


N ENTERING the vault you see rows of steel safe- 

deposit boxes of varying sizes, each bearing a number, 
and they seem secure, but how secure is seldom fully 
realized. 

Behind the boxes the wall is constructed of layers 
about an eighth of an inch thick, first the hardest of steel, 
next to it a layer of soft iron, and so on, all fastened by 
invisible screws so arranged that, even should a burglar 
find a screw, it would not leave a hole through the wall, 
but at the end of that screw-hole he 
would be confronted with solid metal 
again. The fact that he would not 
be able to find a hole entirely through 
offers difficulties to the use of an 
explosive, and should nitroglycerine 
be used, while the hard layers would 
crack, the soft iron layers, instead of 
shattering, would bend into the 
openings in the hard layers. This 
layer-wall, if I may so call it, is about 
six inches thick, and then comes an 
air chamber of about an inch in 
width, and the final outside coating 
is made of railroad iron, the tees of 
the rails dovetailed into each other 
and fastened with concrete. There 
is no stronger method of construction 
known; if one is discovered the safe- 
deposit companies will be quick to 
adopt it. 

Every mechanical device that is 
practical is employed to protect the 
contents of the boxes, and only men 
are employed whose honesty has 
been tried. Despite this, articles will 
disappear from the safes; it is all 
the more mysterious because it seems 
so utterly impossible. 

One day a lady came to my desk 
and, satisfied by one glance at her 
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nervous bearing that something was wrong, I invited her 
into my private.office. She sank into a chair and, lock- 
ing and unlocking her handbag, said: “‘Some one has 
had access to my safe-deposit box.”’ 

“Impossible,” I replied, smiling, thinking this another 
case where the person had misplaced something. 

“Not impossible at all,’ she said. “‘I have looked 
through that box until I am sick” (she was on the verge 
of tears), ‘‘and it’s not there.” 

“What is missing?” 

“My twenty-dollar gold piece.”’ 

“Did you have only one in the box?” 

“Yes; and it was marked. My nephew gave it to me. 
He has lived with me all his life and is just like my son. 
It represents his first earnings and I have kept it for 
many years, but now it is gone.” 

“When did you last see it?”’ 

““Yesterday, when I was in.” 

“Did you examine to see if it was caught in any of the 
papers?” 

“Yes; I told you that. I turned the box upside down 
and then shook it, but the gold piece was not there. I 
would not have lost it for anything.” 

“No one could have taken it, madam,” I said. 
one can get in except you.” 

“But you have a key.” 

“Yes; but the key we have is a pass-key, and will not 
open the box. It is only for the purpose of protecting you. 
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Give me your key and I 

will explain. You notice 

that this key has five slight 
protuberances, each of which, when you 
place the key in the lock, should catch 
on atumbler and throw it. This it would 
do had the lock only five tumblers, but 
in reality it has six. Now, our key throws 
this sixth tumbler and, until it is thrown, 
your key will not go far enough in for its 
projections to catch and open the lock. 
Our pass-key is only to compel you to 
see the attendant so that he will know 
you are the right party; so far as open- 
ing the lock is concerned it is absolutely 
powerless.” 

“Yes,” she replied; ‘I was told that 
when I rented the box, but the gold piece 
is gone.” 

“Come, let me show you,” I said, and 
we entered the vault. She tried her key 
and it would not open the box. She tried 
the pass-key and satisfied herself that it 
would not throw the lock, but did set it 
so her key would open. 

“Tt seems impossible,” she said; “but 
I’m certain it’s gone.’ 

I was convinced that the lady wn 
truthful. Her whole bearing indicated 

that she was sincere, and her history, as given 
on the card written at the time she rented the 
box, which I had examined without her know- 
ing ati was confirmatory. In fact, I person- 
ally knew something of this lady and felt that she was 
trustworthy. 

‘‘ Would you mind examining the box.in my presence?! 
Iasked. ‘‘ Perhaps we may come across it.” 

I knew of similar cases where the lost article was foutd 
snugly nestling in the fold of an insurance policy, and 
felt that this mystery would have some such solution, __ 

| 

Tracking Down the Missing Coin * | 

HE consented and we took the box to one of the large 
coupon-rooms. While I sat by she emptied all the con- 
tents, unfolded each paper, but our search was fruitless 
Tran my hand into every corner of the box, for lost thing: 
have a most wonderful way of sticking to the sides, tor 
or bottom, but there was nothing. At last I, too, was 
satisfied that the coin was not there. By the time the 
box had been replaced and we were again seated in my 
private office I was worried but not alarmed, for I hac 
known other instances develop as far as this one and 
after investigation, found that the owner of the box hac 
taken the article out and forgotten the transaction. | 
remembered with satisfaction that she said she had beer 
in yesterday. I excused myself for a moment and ex 
amined the vault record, for no one ever had access to 4 
box without one of the attendants noting it on the 
book. This confirmed her statement, showing that the 
time had been 3:32 P. M., and giving the information that 
she had been accompanied by ¢ 
woman friend. =. 

Filled with hope, I returned anc 
said: ‘I know you'll help me, fo 
you want this cleared up nearly a‘ 
much as I. In the first place, | 
believe all the boys are honest.” — 

“So do I,” she broke in; “I don’t 
suspect them for an instant. 

“‘Inthesecond place,’’I continaaa) 

‘even if one were dishonest he could 
do nothing unless all were dishonest 
for the vault is never left with les: 
than two men on duty, and, evel) 
supposing that all were dishonest, it 
would be nearly impossible for then 
todoanything. Iamalso thoroughly 
satisfied that your box now conti 
no twenty-dollar gold piece. I don't 
doubt for an instant your statemé 
that it was there yesterday—I bel: 
that absolutely; but because 2 
us sometimes make mistakes I 
going to ask that you answ 
question or two.” 

By this time she had recover 
from her nervousness, and said sh¢ 
would do anything in her power tC 
help, and I was sure she would. 

“You were in once this mo 
before you discovered the loss 


de . While I was examining the vault record I had 
noticed an entry showing she had opened the box at 
10:10 A. M. 
_ “Yes,” she replied. 

“Did you miss the coin then?” 
_ “No; I only took one or two things out of the box. I 
jid not examine it. It was not until I returned to replace 
my savings passbook that I happened to look for it, be- 
cause I was thinking of having it made into a watch-charm 
‘or my nephew on his birthday. And now it is gone.”’ 
Remembering her statement about the passbook I 
asked: ‘‘ Did you make any deposits this morning?” 
_ “Yes,” she replied, ‘three: one in a savings account, 
one in the National and one in the International.” 
“Did you deposit gold in any of them?” I asked 
ragerly. 
_ “No,” she said; ‘‘I had nothing but bills, a check or two 
ynd some silver. I am certain there was no gold.” 
. “ Absolutely certain?” 
| mayves.” 
_ Her answer killed what hope I had. I tried another line 
of questioning, but with similar results. 
_ The entire morning had passed in this search. 
. I went to lunch, but I did not enjoy it. I knew that 
she disappearance of the coin must be explained or the 
safe-deposit vault might as well close. Circumstantial 
syidence was strong against us, and a breath of suspicion 
's sufficient to scare people, who only patronize the de- 
jartment because they have confidence in its security. 
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Stone and every one who supported him, 
hit upon names that had never been 
mentioned before but in terms of the highest 
‘espect, and divers and sundry complacent 
fentlemen who attended church quite regu- 
arly began to look for a cyclone cellar. They 
yere compromised with Stone and they could 
aot placate Bobby. The four banks that had 
vithdrawn their advertisements after a hasty 
sonference with Stone put them back again 
jhe first day their names were mentioned. 
Che business department of the Bulletin 
theerfully accepted those advertisements at 
she increased rate justified by the Bulletin’s 
mereased circulation; but the editorial de- 
partment just as cheerfully kept castiga- 
jing the erring conservators of the public 
money, and the advertisements disappeared 
igain. ; 
| Bobby’s days now were beset from a hun- 
lred quarters with agonized appeals to change 
iis policy. This man and that man and the 
bther man high in commercial and social and 
solitical circles came to him with all sorts of 
wressure, and even Payne Winthrop and Nick 

\llstyne, two of his particular cronies of the 
diers’, not being able to catch him at the club 
hy more, came up to his office. 

_ “This won’t do, old man,” protested Payne; 
‘we're missing you at billiards and bridge 
vhist, but your refusal to take part in the 
oming polo tourney was the last straw. 
(ou’re getting to be a regular plebe.”’ 
“Tama plebe,”’ admitted Bobby. “ What’s 
he use to deny it? My father was a plebe. 
de came off the farm with no earthly pos- 

essions more valuable than the patches on 
is trousers. I am one generation from the 

il, and since I have turned over a furrow 
‘'r two, just plain earth smells good to me.”’ 
Both of Bobby’s friends laughed. 
they liked him too well to take him 
eriously in this. 

“But really,” said Nick, returning 
0 the attack, ‘‘the boys at the club 
vere talking over the thing and think 
his rather bad form, this sort of a fight you’re making. 
‘ou're bound to become involved in a nasty controversy.” 

“Yes?” inquired Bobby pleasantly. ‘‘Watch me get 
orse involved. More than that, I think I shall come 
‘own to the Idlers’, when I get things straightened out 
_ €f@, organize a club league and make you fellows march 
_ mith banners and torchlights.”’ 
is being a more hilarious joke than the other the boys 
ughed quite politely, though Payne Winthrop grew 
ediately serious again. 


[Vs Bulletin, continuing its warfare upon 
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The lady returned in the afternoon. It was about 
time for the banks to close, but as I had thought of no 
solution I was heart-sick. She said she had thought of 
every movement she had made since yesterday, but found 
nothing to help. 

In desperation I finally asked: ‘‘Would you mind 
going with me to the banks where you made deposits and 
examining the slips?”’ 

“Certainly not,’’ she said, but shaking her head. 
no use. I didn’t have any gold.” 

I put on my hat and we started with the International. 

The receiving teller had put up his ‘“‘closed”’ sign when 
we arrived, but was as courteous as he could be. He found 
the deposit slip and pushed it through his cage. As my 
eyes fell on it my heart bounded, for the very first item 
was ‘‘ Gold—$20.00.”’ The lady took it up in a confused 
way, examined it and, talking to herself, said: ‘‘ Yes; it’s 
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my writing.’”’ Then to the teller: “But I didn’t deposit 
any gold.” 
“Yes, you must,” he said, “for there is my check mark 


, 


as I took itin.”” He pointed to the item. 

“Have you put away your gold?” I asked; “‘it was 
marked.” 

“How?” he said, already at work sorting the twenty- 
dollar gold pieces in his drawer. 

“Tt had four V’s made with some-sharp instrument, all 
with their apexes around the same point. It was a 


month’s wages, and each V represented the five dollars 
earned each week,” said the lady. 
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“Tf I wasn’t Workin’ Under Orders, in Half an Hour They'd Have You on Slab 


Six with Ice Packed Around You and a Sheet Over You” 


By George Randolph Chester 
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“But we can’t lose you, Bobby,” he insisted. ‘‘ We want 
you to quit this sort of business and come back again 
to the old crowd. There are so few of us left, you know, 
that we’re getting lonesome. Stan Rogers is getting up 
a glorious hunt and he wants us all to come up to his new 
lodge for a month at least. You should be tired of this by 
now, anyhow.” 

“Not a bit of it,’’ declared Bobby. 

“Oh, of course, you have your money involved,” 
admitted Payne, ‘‘and you,must play it through on that 
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‘This is it, then,” said the teller. “I suppose you want 
it back.” 

She did; so he kindly attended to the details and we left. 

“T will never be certain of anything again,’’ she said. 
“T have absolutely no recollection of taking that gold 
piece out of the box, no remembrance of making that entry 
on the deposit slip, and I'll be candid: if we had not found 
it I am afraid I could never have freed my mind of sus- 
picion, and it was all my fault. I’m so sorry. I doubtless 
am getting old.” 

I hastened to assure her that I was so glad it had 
occurred to such a considerate person. In fact, there are 
people who, according to their own ideas, never make a 
mistake, and had this befallen one of them the tumult 
raised would have made the solution much more difficult. 

The greatest problem confronting the safe-deposit 
department is to guard its patrons from themselves. 
Every so-called loss that ever came to me turned out to 
be no loss at all. 

All boxes are required to be opened in the rooms, called 
coupon-rooms, provided for the purpose, and the moment 
a customer leaves, and before any other is allowed to enter, 
it is the duty of the attendant to make a thorough exami- 
nation, and if anything is left report it at the desk. 

One day I was called to inspect a room. Upon the table . 
I found a diamond cross, several magnificent rings and 
other jewelry. The attendant said he was sure Mr. XYZ 
had been the last person to use it and some of the jewelry 

(Continued on Page 27) 


Bobby Burnit Breaks an Enemy Over the Wheel of Publicity 


account; but I'll tell you: if you do want 
to sell I know where I could find a buyer for 
you at a profit.” 

Bobby turned on him like a flash. 

‘Look here, Payne,” said he. ‘‘ Where is 
your interest in this?” 

““My interest?’’ repeated Payne blankly. 

“Yes, your interest. What have you to 
gain by having me sell out?” 

“Why, really, Bobby 
thinking to temporize. 

“You’re here for that purpose, and must 
tell me why,”’ insisted Bobby sternly, tapping 
his finger on the desk. 

“Well, if you must know,”’ stammered 
Payne, taken out of himself by sheer force 
of Bobby’s manner, ‘‘my respected and 
revered + 

‘“‘T see,”’ said Bobby. 

‘“The—the pater is thinking of entering 
politics next year, and he rather wants an 
organ.”’ 

‘“And Nick, where’s yours?”’ 

“Well,” confessed Nick, with no more force 
of reservation than had Payne when mastery 
was used upon him, “mother’s city property 
and mine, you know, contains some rather 
tumbledown buildings that are really good 
for a number of years yet, but which adverse 
municipal government might—might depre- 
ciate in value.” 

“Just a minute,” said Bobby, and sent for 
Jolter. 

“Ben,” he asked, ‘‘do you know anything 
about Adam Winthrop’s political aspira- 
tions?” 

“T understand he’s being groomed for 
governor,” said Jolter. 

“Meet his son, Mr. Jolter—Mr. Payne 
Winthrop. Also Mr. Nick Allstyne. I sup- 
pose Mr. Winthrop is to run on Stone’s 
ticket,’ continued Bobby, breaking 
in upon the formalities as quickly as 
possible. 

“Certainly.” 

“Payne,” said Bobby, “if your 
father wants to talk with me about 
Jolter, do you know 


” began Payne, 


the Bulletin he must come himself. 
where the Allstyne properties are?” 

Jolter looked at Nick, and Nick colored. 

“-That’s rather a blunt question, under the circum- 
stances, Mr. Burnit,” said Jolter, ‘but I don’t see why it 
shouldn’t be answered as bluntly. It’s a row of two 
blocks on the most notorious street of the town, frame 
shacks that are likely to be the start of a holocaust, any 
windy night, which will sweep away the entire downtown 
district. ‘They should have been condemned years ago.”’ 
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‘“‘Nick,” said Bobby, “I'll give you one month to dis- 
pose of that property, because I’m going after it.” 

This was but a sample. Bobby had at last become sus- 
picious, and as old John Burnit had shrewdly observed in 
one of his letters: ‘‘It hurts to acquire suspiciousness, but 
it is quite necessary; only don’t overdo it.” 

Bobby, however, was in a field where suspiciousness 
could scarcely be overdone. When any man came to 
protest or to use influence on Bobby in his fight, Bobby 
took the bull by the horns, called for Jolter, who was a 
mine of information upon local affairs, and promptly 
found out the reason for that man’s interest; whereupon 
he either warned him off or attacked him, and made an 
average of ten good, healthy enemies a day. He scared 
Adam Winthrop out of the political race entirely, he made 
the Allstynes tear down their fire-traps and erect better- 
paying tenements, and he had De Graff and the other 
involved bankers ‘‘staggering in circles and hoarsely 
barking,” as “ Bugs”’ Roach put it. 

So far, Bobby had been subjected to no personal annoy- 

ances, but on the day after his first attack on the chief of 
police he began to be arrested for breaking the speed laws, 
and fined the limit, even though he drove his car but eight 
miles an hour, while his news carriers and his employees 
_were ‘‘pinched’”’ upon the most trivial 
pretexts. Libel suits were brought 
wherever a merchant or an official had 
a record clear enough to risk such pro- 
cedure, and three of these suits were 
decided against him; whereupon 
Bobby, finding the money chain which 
bound certain of the judges to Sam 
Stone, promptly attacked these mem- 
bers of the judiciary and appealed his 
cases, 

His very name became a red rag to 
every member of Stone’s crowd; but 
up to this point no violence had been 
offered him. One night, however, as 
he was driving his own car homeward, 
men on the watch for him stepped out 
of an alley mouth two blocks above 
the Burnit residence and strewed the 
street thickly with sharp-pointed coil 
springs. One of these caught a tire, 
and Bobby, always alert for the first 
sign of such accidents, brought his car 
to a sudden stop, reached down for his tire-wrench and 
jumped out. Just as he stooped over to examine the tire, 
some instinct warned him, and he turned quickly to find 
three men coming upon him from the alley, the nearest one 
with an upraised slung-shot. It was with just a glance 
from the corner of his eye as he turned that Bobby caught 
the import of the figure towering above him, and then his 
fine athletic training came in good stead. With a sidewise 
spring he was out of the sphere of that descending blow, 
and, swinging with his heavy wrench, caught the fellow a 
smash upon the temple which laid him unconscious. 
Before the two other men had time to think, he was upon 
them and gave one a broken shoulder-blade. The other 
escaped. There had been no word from any of the three 
men which might lead to an explanation of this attack, 
but Bobby needed no explanation; he divined at once the 
source from which it came, and in the morning he sent 
for Biff Bates. 

“ Biff,” said he, “‘ I spoke once about securing some thugs 
to act as a counter-irritant against Stone, but I have 
neglected it. How long will it take to get hold of some?” 

“Ten minutes, if I wait till dark,” replied Biff. ‘I can 
go down to the Blue Star, and for ten apiece can get you 
as fine a bunch of yeggs as ever beat out a cripple’s brains 
with his own wooden leg.” 

Bobby smiled. 

“TY don’t want them to go quite that far,” he objected. 
“Are they men you can depend upon not to sell out to 
Stone?” 

“Just one way,” replied Biff. ‘‘The choice line of 
murderers that hang out down around the levee are half of 
them sore on Stone, anyhow; but they’re afraid of him, 
and the only way you can use them is to give ’em enough 
to get em out of town. For ten a throw you can buy 
them body and soul.” 

“Tl take about four, to start on duty to-night, and 
stay on duty till they accomplish what I want done,” and 
Bobby detailed his plan to Biff. 

Stone had one peculiarity. Knowing that he had ene- 
mies, and those among the most reckless class in the world, 
he seldom allowed himself to be caught alone; but every 
night he held counsel with some of his followers at a cer- 
tain respectable beer garden where, in the summertime, 
a long table in a quiet, half-screened corner was reserved 
for him and his followers, and in the winter a back room 
was given up for the same purpose. Here Stone transacted 
all the real business of his local organization, drinking 
beer, receiving strange-looking callers, and confining his 
own remarks to a grunted yes or no, or a brief direction. 
Every night at about nine-thirty he arose, yawned, and, 
unattended, walked back through the beer garden to the 
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“T’d Rather Smash Your Face” 


alley, where he stood for some five minutes. This was his 
retreat for uninterrupted thought, and when he came back 
from it he had the day’s developments summed up and 
the necessary course of action resolved upon. 

On the second night after the attempted assault upon 
Bobby he had no sooner closed the alley door behind him 
than a man sprang upon him from either side, a heavy 
hand was placed over his mouth, and he was dragged to 
the ground, where a third brawny thug straddled his chest 
and showed him a long knife. 

“See it?’’ demanded the man as he passed the blade 
before Stone’s eyes. ‘‘It’s hungry. You let ’em clip my 
brother in stir for a three-stretch when you could have 
saved him with a grunt, and if I wasn’t workin’ under 
orders, in half an hour they’d have you on slab six with ice 
packed around you and a sheet over you. But we’re under 
orders. We’re part of the reform committee, we are,” and 
all three of them laughed silently, ‘‘and there’s a string of 
us longer than the Christmas bread-line, all crazy for a 
piece of this get-away coin. And here’s the little message 
I got to give you. This time you're to go free. Next time 
you're to have your head beat off. This thuggin’ of peace- 
able citizens has got to be stopped; see?” 

A low whistle from a man stationed at the mouth of the 
alley interrupted the speech which the man with the knife 
was enjoying so much, and he sprang from the chest of 
Stone, who had been struggling vainly all this time. As 
the man sprang up and started to run, he suddenly whirled 
and gave Stone a vicious kick upon the hip, and as Stone 
arose another man kicked him in the ribs. All three of 
them ran, and Stone, scrambling to his feet with difficulty, 
whipped his revolver from his pocket and snapped it. 
Long disused, however, the trigger stuck, but he took after 
them on foot in spite of the pain of the two fearful kicks 
that he had received. Instead of darting straight out of 
the alley, the men turned in at a small gate at the side of a 
narrow building on the corner, and slammed the gate 
behind them. He could hear the drop of the wooden bolt. 
He knew perfectly that entrance. It was to the littered 
back yard of a cheap saloon, at the side of which ran a 
narrow passageway to the street beyond, where street cars 
passed every half-minute. 

Just as he came furiously up to the gate a policeman 
darted in at the alley mouth, and, catching the glint of 
Stone’s revolver, whipped out his own. He ran quite 
fearlessly to Stone, and with a dexterous blow upon the 
wrist sent the revolver spinning. 

“You’re under arrest,’”’ said he. 

For just one second he covered his man, then his arm 
dropped and his jaw opened in astonishment. 

“Why, it’s Stone!” he exclaimed. 
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“Ves, you, it’s Stone!” screamed the Boss, } vid 
with fury, and overcome with anger he dealt the policeman 
a staggering blow in the face. ‘‘ You flat-foot, T’ll| 
teach you to notice who you put your handson! Giveme 
that badge!” > | 
White-faced and with trembling fingers, and with a 
trickle of blood starting slowly from a cut upon his cheek, 
the man unfastened his badge. | 
“Now, go back to Cooley and tell him I broke you,” 
Stone ordered, and turned on his heel. 
By the time he reached the back door of the heer 
garden he was limping most painfully, but when he re- 
joined his crowd he said nothing of the incident. In the 
brief time that it had taken him to reach from the alley 
mouth to that table he had divined the significance of the 
whole thing. For the first time in his career he knew 
himself to be a systematically marked man, as he had 
systematically marked others; and he was not beyond 
reason. Thereafter, Bobby Burnit was in no more jeopardy 
from hired thugs. 4a 
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“T)OBBY, they are spoiling you,’ complained Aunt 
Constance Elliston. “‘They’re taking your suavity 
away from you, and you're getting grim, hard lines around 
your mouth.” a 

“ They’re making him,” declared Agnes, looking fondly 
across at the firm face and into the clear, unwavering eyes. 

Bobby answered the look of Agnes with one that needed 
no words to interpret, and laughed at Aunt Constance, _ 

“T suppose they are spoiling me,” he confessed, “and. 
I’m glad of it. I’m glad, above all, that I’m losing the 
sort of suavity which led me to smile and tell a man 
politely to take it, when he reached his hand into my 
pocket for my money.” 

“You'll do,” agreed Uncle Dan. “It has been a year 
since you took hold of the Bulletin, and your best friends 
only gave you two months. But are you making any 
money?” 

Bobby’s face clouded. 

“Spending it like water. We have practically no 
advertising, and a larger circulation than I want. We 
lose money on every copy of the paper that we sell.” 

Uncle Dan shook his head. ‘ 

“Ts there a chance that you will ever get it back?” he 
asked. 

““Bobby’s so used to failure that he doesn’t mind,” 
interjected Aunt Constance. 

“Mind!” exclaimed Bobby. ‘“‘I never minded it so 
much in my life as I do now. The Bulletin must win. 
I’m bound that it shall win! If we come out ahead in our 
fight against Stone I'll get all my advertising back, and 
I'll keep my circulation, which makes advertising rates.” 

The telephone bell rang in the study adjoining the 
dining-room, and Bobby, who had been more or less 
distrait all evening, half arose from his chair. In a mo- 
ment more the maid informed them that the call was for 
Mr. Burnit. In the study they could hear his voice, 
excited and exultant. He returned as delighted as a 
schoolboy. “a 

“Now I can tell you something,’ he announced. 
“Within five minutes the Bulletin will have exclusive 
extras on the street, announcing that the legislature has 
just appointed a committee to investigate municipal 
affairs throughout the State. That means this town. I 
have spent ten thousand dollars in lobbying that measure 
through, and charged it all to ‘improvements’ on the 
Bulletin. Sounds like I had joined the ranks of the 
‘boodlers,’ don’t it? Well, I don’t give a cooky for 
ethics so long as I know I’m right. I’d have been a simp, 
as Biff Bates calls it, to go among that crowd of hungry 
law jugglers with kind words and the ten commandments. 
I’m not using crossbows against cannon, and as a result 
I’m winning. I got my measure through, and now I think 
we'll put Stone and his crew of freebooters on the grill, 
with some extra-hot coals for my friend De Graff and the 
other saintly sinners who have been playing into Stone’s 
hands. I have been working a year for this, and the entire 
politics of this town, with wide-reaching results in the 
State, is disrupted.” ~ 

“You selfish boy,” chided Aunt Constance. “ You have 
been here with us for more than an hour, expecting this 
all the time, and have not breathed a word of it. n't 
you trust anybody any more?” Z. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Bobby easily; ‘but only when = 
necessary.” ya 

Agnes smiled across at him in calm content. She had 
but very little to say now. She was in that blissful 
happiness that comes to any woman when the man most 
in her mind is reaping his meed of success from a long and 
hard-fought battle. v 

“Spoken like your father, Bobby,” laughed Uncle Dan. 
“You’re coming to look more and more like him every day. 
You talk like him and act like him. You have the samé 
snap of your jaws. Your father, however, never da ed 
in politics. He always despised it, and I see you're bou ind 
to be knee-deep in it.”’ 

““My father would have succeeded in politics, 
Bobby confidently, ‘‘as he succeeded in everything 
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after he once got started. I have his confession in writing, 
however, that he made a few fool mistakes himself along at 
first. As for politics, I am in it knee-deep, and I’m going 
to elect my own slate next fall.” 

“Another reform party, of course,’ suggested Uncle 
Dan with a smile. 
_ “Not for Bobby,’ replied that decided young gentleman. 
“T am forming an affiliation with Cal Lewis.” 

“Cal Lewis!” exclaimed Uncle Dan aghast. Then he 
closed his eyes and laughed softly. “As notorious in his 
way as Sam Stone himself. Why, Bobby, that’s fighting 
fire with gasoline.” 
 *Tt’s setting a thief to catch a thief. You must remem- 
ber that for fifteen years Cal hasn’t had any of the pie 
except in a minor way, and all this time he’s been fighting 
Stone*tooth and toenail. The late reform movement, 
which failed so lamentably to carry out its gaudy promises 
after it had won, left him entirely out of its calculations, 
and Lewis actually joined with Stone in overturning it. 
I propose to use Lewis’ knowledge of political machinery, 
‘but in my own way. Asa matter of fact, I have already 
engaged him and put him on salary; a good stiff one, too. 
His business is to organize my political machine. I’m 
going to have a slate of clean men, who will not only con- 
duct the business of this county and city with probity but 
with discretion, and I do not mind telling you that my 
candidate for mayor is Chalmers.”’ 

Agnes gave a little cry of delight, and even Aunt 
Constance clapped her hands lightly, for Chalmers, a 
young lawyer of excellent social connections, was a prime 
favorite with the Ellistons, and in the business he had 
transacted for the Burnit estate Bobby had found in him 
sterling qualities. 

_ “Chalmers is a good man,” agreed Uncle Dan, “‘though 
he is young, and practically without political influence; 
but, if you can make him mayor, I predict a brilliant 
political future for him.” 

| “He will have it,” said Bobby confidently, ‘for I intend 
to make him the attorney for the investigating committee, 
and through his work I expect to have not less than a 
hundred thousand dollars of 
stolen money turned back into 
the city and county treasuries.”’ 

As Bobby announced this he 
arose mechanically, and, still 
absorbed in the details of his big 
fight, walked out into the hall. 
[t was not until he had his coat 
on and his hat in his hand that 
he came to himself, and with the 
deepest confusion found that he 
had been about to walk out with- 
out making any adieus whatever. 
| “Why, where are you going?” 
quired Agnes,ashecameback ~ / 
nto the drawing-room. Zs 
| He laughed sheepishly. 
| “Why,” he explained, ‘‘ever 
since I received that telephone 

message I have been seeing 
oefore me the Bulletin extra that 
they are throwing on the street 
tight now, and I forgot every- 
shing else. I’ll simply have to 
zo down and hold a copy of it in 
my hands.”’ 
|) *¥ou're-just a big boy,” 
aughed Aunt Constance. “ Will 
you ever grow up?” 

“T hope not,” declared Agnes, 
ind taking his arm she strolled 
with him to the door in perfect 
deace and confidence. 


VII 


E LOOKED good to Bobby, 

that late extra of the Bulle- 

jin, and the force that he had kept on duty to get it 

out greeted him, as he walked through the office, with a 

‘unning fire of comment and congratulation that was 

le like applause. He had bought a copy on the street 
he came in, and as he spread it out there came upon him 

— of realization that this ought to be the beginning of 

she end. 

_Itwas. The fact that Bobby, through the Bulletin, had 

oreed this action, made him a power to be reckoned with; 

ind straws, whole bales of them, began to show which way 

he wind was blowing. 

One morning a delegation headed by the Reverend 
Joetor Larynx waited upon him. The Reverend Doctor 
vaS a minister of great ingenuity and force, who sought 
‘he salvation of souls through such vital topics as Shall 
Men Go Coatless in Summer? The Justice of Three-Cent 
"ar Fares, and The Billboards Must Go. All public 
juestions, civic, state or national, were thoroughly 
‘hrashed out in the pulpit of the Reverend Larynx, and 

ed adrift with the seal of his condemnation or approval 


} uly fixed upon them; and he managed to get his name 
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and his picture in the papers almost as often as the man 
who took eighty-seven bottles of Elixo and still survived. 
With him were four thoroughly respectable men of business, 
two of whom wore side-whiskers and the other two of 
whom wore white bow-ties. 

“Fine business, Mr. Burnit,’’ said the Reverend Doctor 
Larynx in a loud, hearty voice, advancing with three 
strides and clasping Bobby’s hand in a viselike grip; for 
he was a red-blood minister, was the Reverend Doctor 
Larynx, and he believed in getting down among the 
“pee-pul.”” ‘The Bulletin has proved itself a mighty fine 
engine of reform, and the reputable citizens of this munici- 
pality now see a ray of hope before them.” 

“I’m afraid that the reputable citizens,’’ ventured 
Bobby, ‘‘have no one but themselves to blame for their 
past hopeless condition. They’re too selfish to vote.”’ 

“You have hit the nail on the head,’”’ declaimed the 
Reverend Larynx with a loud, hearty laugh, ‘‘but the 
Bulletin will rouse them to a sense of duty. Last night, 
Mr. Burnit, the Utopian Club was formed with an initial 
membership of over seventy, and it selected a candidate 
for mayor of whom the Bulletin is bound to approve. 
Shake hands with Mr. Freedom, the Utopian Club’s 
candidate for mayor, Mr. Burnit.” 

Bobby shook hands with Mr. Freedom quite nicely, and 
studied him curiously. 

He was one of the two who wore side-whiskers and a 
habitual Prince Albert, and he displayed a phenomenal 
length from lower lip to chin, which, by reason of his 
extremely high and narrow forehead, gave his features the 
appearance of being grouped in tiny spots somewhere near 
the centre of a long, yellow cylinder. Mr. Freedom, he 
afterward ascertained, was a respectable singing-teacher. 

“Professor Freedom,’’ went on the Reverend Doctor 
Larynx, still loudly and heartily, “‘has the time to devote 
to this office, as well as the ideal qualifications. He has no 
vices whatever. He does not even smoke nor use tobacco 


in any form, and under his régime the saloons of this town 
would be turned into vacant storerooms, if there are laws 
to make possible such action.” 


Candidate for Mayor, Mr. Burnit”’ 


“T do not want the saloons put out of business,’’ de- 
clared Bobby. ‘‘I merely want them vacated at one 
o'clock every night, without exception.” 

When Doctor Larynx and his delegation went away in 
wrath the leader was already preparing his sermon upon 
The Iniquity of the Sons of Rich Fathers. 

On the following day a delegation from the business 
men’s club waited upon him. The business men’s club 
wanted a business administration. This crowd Bobby 
handled differently. Upon his desk, tabulated in advance 
against just such an emergency, he had statistics concern- 
ing all the business men’s administrations that had been 
tried in various cities, and he submitted this statement 
without argument. It needed none. 

“Politics is in itself a distinct business,’’ he explained. 
“You would not one of you take up the duties of a surveyor 
without previous training. The only trouble is that there 
are no restrictions placed upon politicians. I propose to 
use them, but to regulate them.” 

He did not convert the delegation by this one interview, 
but he did by cultivating these men and others of their kind 


“ Shake Hands with Mr. Freedom, the Utopian Club's 
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separately. He ate luncheons and dinners with them at 
the Traders’ Club, played billiards with them, smoked and 
talked with them; and the burden of his talk was 
Chalmers. When he finally got ready for his campaign the 
business men were with him unanimously, at least out- 
wardly. Inwardly, there were reservations, for the matter 
of special privileges was one to be very gravely considered; 
and special privileges, at a price not entirely prohibitive, 
was the bulwark of Stone’s régime. 

“But the Stone régime,’’ Bobby advised them, coming 
brutally to the point and telling them what he knew of their 
own affairs and Stone’s, “is about to come to an end. 
The handwriting is on the wall, and you might just as well 
climb into the band wagon, for at last I have the public 
on my side.” 

At last he had. Fora solid year he had been trying to 
understand the peculiar apathy of the public, and he did 
not understand it yet. They seemed to like Stone and to 
look upon his wholesale corruption as a joke; but by con- 
stant hammering, by showing the unredeemable cussed- 
ness of Stone and his crowd, he had produced some im- 
pression —an impression that, alas! was of the surface only 
— until the investigating committee began its sessions. 
When it became understood, however, that certain of the 
thieves might actually be sent to the penitentiary, then 
who so loud in their denunciation as the public? Why, 
Stone had robbed them right and left; why, Stone was an 
enemy to mankind; why, Stone and all his friends were 
monsters whom it were a good and a holy thing to skewer 
and flay and cast into everlasting brimstone! 

Facts were uncovered that set the entire city in turmoil. 
More than fifty men who had never been born were 
carried upon the city and county pay-rolls, and half of their 
salaries went directly into Stone’s pocket, the other half 
going *to the men who conducted this paying enterprise. 
Contracts for city paving and other improvements were 
let to favored bidders at an enormous figure, and Stone 
personally had one-fourth the huge profits on ‘‘scamped”’ 
work, another fourth going to those who arranged the 
details and did the collecting. Innumerable instances of 
this sort were brought out; but 
the biggest scandal of all, in that 
it involved men who should have 
been unassailable, was that of 
the banks. The relentless probe 
brought out the fact that all 
city and county funds had been 
distributed among four banks, 
the deposits yielding no revenue 
whatever to either common- 
wealth. These funds, however, 
had paid privately two per cent. 
interest, and this interest was 
paid in cash, in sealed envelopes, 
to the city and county auditors 
and treasurers, who took the 
envelopes unbroken to Stone for 
distribution. The amounts thus 
diverted from their proper chan- 
nel totaled to an enormous 
figure, and, as this money was 
the most direct and approach- 
able, Chalmers, who had the 
interesting réle of inquisitor, set 
out to get it. The officials who 
had been longest at the crib, 
grown incautious, were now men 
of property, and by the use of 
red-hot pincers Chalmers was 
able to restore nearly sixty thou- 
sand dollars of stolen money, 
with the possibility of more in 
sight. 

It was upon the heels of this 
that Chalmers’ candidacy for 
mayor was announced, and the 
manner in which the Stone 
machine dropped to pieces was laughable. Chalmers, 
and the entire slate so carefully prepared by Bobby in con- 
junction with the shrewd old fox, Cal Lewis, won by a 
majority so overwhelming as to be almost unanimous. 
Immediately upon Chalmers’ election heads began to drop, 
and the first to go was Cooley, Chief of Police, in whom, 
four years later, Bobby recognized the driver of his ice 
wagon. Coincident with the election came well-founded 
rumors of grand jury indictments. Two of Stone’s 
closest and busiest lieutenants, who were most in danger 
of being presented with nice new suits of striped cloth- 
ing, quietly converted their property into cash and 
then slipped away to Honduras. 


FoR SAUCR Ame 


Vir 


ATE one afternoon, as Bobby sat alone in his room in 

the almost deserted Bulletin building, so worried over 

his business affairs that he had no time for elation over his 

political and personal triumphs, the door opened and Stone 

stood before him. The pouches under Stone’s eyes were 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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“But She Looked 
Half Scared to 
Death” 


stock-tender, handing back the photograph; ‘‘she 

looks to be a hummer, but you can’t never tell. There 
was Old Man Maclean sent off to one o’ these matrimony 
bureaus an’ he got a photygraft that would have stacked 
up alongside o’ yourn, but when the ’rigernal got off the 
stage there wasn’t no more resemblance than there is 
atwixt a buzzard an’ a bird o’ paradise. Mac couldn’t 
back out, an’ he thought that she might not be as ornery 
as she looked, an’ so he married her. But he pulled his 
freight for the Coeur d’Alenes inside 0’ two months, an’ 
she’s up on Pass Creek yet. Another thing, she didn’t 
have no standin’ with the Pass Creek ladies. They fig- 
gered that, if she couldn’t get a man ’thout advertisin’ for 
one, she couldn’t amount to much.” 

“It’s diff’runt back East. Men is skurce back there,’’ 
said the bull-whacker, ‘‘an’ what few there is it don’t seem 
like a woman ’ud want.” 

“That may be, but women folks don’t never make 
allowances,” the stock-tender observed sagely. ‘‘This 
experimentin’ with imported stock is all right, if a man 
can afford to take chances. Sometimes it works, but 
oftenest it don’t. You keep your eyes skinned for some- 
thin’ around home. It ain’t no cinch that you'll do better, 
but the percentage ain’t so high against you in the game. 
There was Dutch Johnny; but it was diff’runt with him. 
Heard about him sendin’ off for a woman, didn’t you?” 

“Never heard of him at all,” replied the bull-whacker, 
looking dreamily at the photograph in his hand. 

“They called him ‘Dutch Johnny’ because he was 
Dutch an’ his name was Johnny,” explained the stock- 
tender. ‘‘He come down from the mines to Hermosita an’ 
started up a blacksmith shop there. He was a chunky 
little runt of a boy, black complected an’ with the cheer- 
fullest kind of a grin. Everybody liked him, an’ every- 
body kidded him. He worked hard an’ he done well an’ 
didn’t blow his money, an’ bached in the back of his shop, 
an’ kep’ out o’ the s'loon an’ didn’t gamble none. But 
nobody held that up against him. They’d kid him, but he 
didn’t mind that. You couldn’t make him mad. 

“Johnny was a jim-dandy with the accordion, an’ they 
useter get him to play for the dances. He was willin’. He 
was the willin’est lad you ever seen. Any kind of a shindig 
in town or out an’ you'd see Johnny perched up ona table 
shoved off in one cotner of the room, with the sweat runnin’ 
down his face an’ his eyes shinin’ an’ his mouth stretched 
"most as far as he pulled that wind-jammin’ squawker of 
hisn, an’ the time that he quit was when the last giddy 
couple went a-wabblin’ to their seats. 

“Nachally, he was popular with the gals. You never 
seen anybody that could pick on a string, pound bone 
or scrape gut that wasn’t. They’d cluster around him as 
thick as flies on a baby gaumed up with merlasses. 


[ AIN’T no good way to do, if you ask me,” said the 
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“Play Juanita, Johnny, an’ we'll all sing it. 
Don’t you pay no attention to her. I’m the 
one that loves you.’ Sure! They didn’t care. 
It was only Johnny. 

‘An’ Johnny would.show them white teeth 
of his. ‘So?’ he’d say. ‘Vell, she loaf me, 
too, so ve vill haf Der Nightungale Voke Me 
Oop der Oder Night forst, und den I play for 
you.’ 

“That ’ud set ’em all to gigglin’, an’ Johnny 
would throw back his head an’ laugh to beat 
the cars, an’ then open up his music bellers 
an’ squeeze the everlastin’ tormented soul out 
o’ them. 

“An’ some o’ them fool punchers ’ud set 
back an’ grit their teeth to see him actin’ so 
partickler gay an’ festive. You’ve seen a gal 


took a notion to was around? Well, Johnny 
- was a sort o’ little brother to everythin’ that 

wore calico between Box Butte an’ the War- 
bonnet. But, when it come right down to brass tacks, 
the boy from the sage-brush, who shied off an’ snorted at 
a skirt if he come upon one sudden, stood a better show. 
It was Dutch Johnny, an’ Dutch Johnny was a sort of a 
joke. 

“One time Myrtle Streeter—her that married Joe Bell— 
she says to him, ‘Ain’t you got ne’er a gal back in the old 
country, Johnny? I bet you have.’ 

““There was a mess o’ fool gals around, an’ they tee- 
heed at the idee. But Johnny looked kind o’ solemn for 
him, an’ shook. his head. ‘Nein,’ he says, ‘dere vas no von 

. . no von,’ an’ he begun makin’ the ol’ accordion 
breathe slow in an’ out with some trembly little toon, with 
his big, black eyes starin’ at nothin’ in partickler, ’way off 
yonder through the winder out into the dark. An’, pres- 
ently, he begun to sing, still with the far-away look, an’ 
the song was in Dutch. 

“T ain’t no judge o’ singin’, an’ a good part o’ Johnny’s 
sounded as if he was a-garglin’ somethin’ in his throat, 
though I reckon that was the language. Whether or 
no, it was right smooth, an’ from the way every one in 
the room listened you'd have s’posed they’d been raised 
on blutwurst an’ pretzels. Somehow, it got into my 
throat an’ made it lumpy, an’ set up a ticklin’ in the 
bridge o’ my nose. When he got through there was 
about a minute that nobody spoke. Then they hollered 
for more. Johnny smiled an’ shook 
his head. 

“““What was it all about, Johnny?’ 
asks Myrtle. 

“Oh, das is noding,’ says Johnny; 
“she vas yoost a girl, und her eyes dey 
vas color like der vasser in by der 
rocks back vere it vas schtill alreaty 
—der blue ohf der shky und der deep 
ohf der vasser, und—oh, I ean dell 
noding. But dere is a yunker—a boy 
—und he loaf her, und his heart is so 
big mit der loaf in it dere is a hurt; 
for she vill marry him not, und her 
song is about him. If you know 
Cherman it is goot, you bet your 
lifes.’ 

“Sing some more,’ says another 
oneo’ the gals; but Johnny jest laughed 
an’ begun to jam out a heel-ticklin’ 
waltz, an’ in another minute the hull 
herd o’ them was a-millin’ on the floor 
in great shape. 

“Havin’ that evenin’ in mind an’ 
bein’ nachally of an observin’ an’ 
reflectin’ turn, it didn’t take my breath 
away when, less than two months 
after that, a photygraft fell out o’ 
Johnny’sshirt bosom as he waswras lin’ 
with the nigh hindleg of a wall-eyed 
little pinto I'd brought in to him to be 
shod. He didn’t have no more judg- 
ment than to let go of the hoof right 
there to grab for the picture, an’ the 
cayuse hauled off an’ kicked him 
plumb over the coolin’-tub, an’ then 
kicked his tool-kit after him. It took 
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kiss her little brother when some feller she’d’ 


“Johnny was a Jim-Dandy with the Accordion” 


Johnny about five 


““«Say, Johnny, H 2 
don’t you know B Vy Ke nnhe tt ALTIUS _ minutes to got his 
that piece, Las’ wind; but, as 
Night the Night- ILLUSTRATED BY H. M. BRETT soon as he’d done 
ungale Woke Me?’ it, he went weayin’ 


back to death an’ destruction after his picture. I caught 
him by the suspenders in time to save his life. ii 
“<T’ve got it, Johnny,’ I says. ‘She’s sure a little peach, 


too; but you hain’t been givin’ the gals here a square 
show, representin’ your affections as unbranded stock. 
I thought you said that there wasn’t no one?’ ag 

““‘TDis is since,’ says Johnny, lookin’ foolish. ‘Gif me 
dot picture, Hank.’ g 

“‘T handed it to him an’ he put it back next to his k 
an’ buttoned it up; then he went to gath’rin’ the rasps an’ 
truck that the pinto had distribyerted. I waited for him 
to get through shoein’ the plug so’s he could slop his 
confidence on me, but he was a hard formation. I had to 
pry a few chunks of information loose at a time. r 

“It was a real gal; she wasn’t wood, which the photy- 
graft give me the idee of. Her name was Lieschen, an’ she 
didn’t have no folks of her own, but she stood ace high 
with Johnny’s, an’ they give her an elegant send-off. 
No monkey business about her, an’ a rustler from Rustler- 
ville; kind as a kitten an’ all sorts o’ pace an’ action, 
The only thing wrong with her was that she hadn’t got no 
money, an’ them boys around where Johnny was raised 
won’t take no kind of a prize-package without it’s wropped 
in silver paper. Johnny was a-correspondin’ with her with 
a view to matrimony on delivery. 

‘IT told him the same as I’ve told you. ‘It’s a poor way 
to do courtin’, to my notion, Johnny,’ I says. ‘If any 
trouble’s a-comin’ to me I like it at short range. This 
stringin’ a bunch o’ little dinky crosses along a page 0 
paper an’ callin’ em kisses is like lookin’ at a bock beer 
advertisement when you’re twenty miles out in the alkal 
with a dry water-kag. You’re both missin’ heaps, son.’ 

‘‘*But dere is der time ohf our lifes ve bot’ haf,’ says 
Johnny —‘ der life’s time.’ 

““«There’s a diffrunce atwixt the time of your life an’ a 
lifetime of bein’ married, from all I hear,’ I says. ‘But, 
if you’re set on it an’ it’s the best you can do, I’ll — 
my consent,’ I says. 

“ Havin’ got that settled Johnny starts a team out torthe 
sawmill after lumber, an’ the first thing you know there was 
an elegant five-room residence painted a sweet saddle color 
with maroon trimmin’s stuck up back o’ the blacksmith 
shop. Nothin’ less than a frame house would do Johnny 
—floors dressed an’ matched stuff, an’ more dog gen’rally 
than you'll see in the first circles o’ Fort Pierre. iy. 

“You never seen a happier boy than what Johnny was. 
Lieschen was on the way out, as he figgered, an’ the house 

was all fixed an’ ready. There was a base-burne! 

with nickel dew-dads on to it in the settin’-room, 

an’ a cookstove in the kitchen polished up so’s 

you could see to shave in it; there was carpets’ 

on the floor all the colors of the rainbow, an 

boughten furniture. All the women 
in Hermosita was around to see that 
house, an’ I reckon it was a surprise 
to’em. I went through it as many as 
half a dozen times with parties of 
admirin’ an’ envyin’ females jest to 
see Johnny's grinas he 
stood in the middle of 
the settin’-room, 
swelled up like a snake 
bite, sniffin’ in the 
smell o’ fresh 
an’ swallerin’ tl 
taffy. It was w h 
money only to see him 
take the key out ae 
pocket, fit it to the 
ba an’ open up | 
gay little shebang 


| 


approvin’. 
it’s that way every 
time. They allowed. 
that Lieschen couldn't, 
be much to let oe 
she’d never seen pay 
her way out, as Johnny 

was a-doin’, an’ 
him at the drop: 
hat. The house 


all right, an’ the dishes done Johnny credit, but he was 
a plumb fool all the same an’ he’d live to be sorry for it. 
‘In the pride of my heart I’d sprung that gag o’ mine 
about marriage on delivery to Dickover, the storekeeper, 
an’ he’d told it around, an’ the women picked it up an’ 
called Johnny’s bride-to-be the M. O. D. gal. There was 
a heap 0’ speculation about her. 

“Johnny wouldn’t move intothe house. Hestill bunked 
in the shop an’ cooked his meals there, but he’d keep the 
back doors open so’s he could look out while he was 
-a-workin’, an’ admire the little ol’ maroon an’ buff ed’fice. 
He sung all the time when there wasn’t no one in the shop. 
I used to hear him: 


*«< Fi lee, hi lo, hi lee, hi lo, 
By ungates immer ye lahnger ye schlimmer ; 
Hi lee, hi lo, hi lee, hi lo, 
Ich bin ine yarger man.’ 


“Every time the ‘lee’ an’ ‘lo’ came out, whack would 
go the hammer on the anvil, with a double clink some- 
‘times for the ‘immer’ an’ ‘schlimmer,’ an’ I tell you it 
made music. 

“Yes, it was enough right then to jest look an’ sing. 
‘He wouldn’t even start up a fire in the nickel base-burner. 

‘Das is for Lieschen,’ he says; ‘she is to start 
der fire und make der varm und der light for 
me.’ 
“‘That’s all right in the sense o’ po’try, 
son,’ I says, ‘but you’ll fool yourself if you 
‘think that you’ll get out of it that easy in 
thisland o’ the free. Buildin’ fires is a mar- 
‘ried man’s duty an’ priv’lidge, an’ the best 
he can do in the way of a compromise is to 
/play his wife a game o’ seven-up over night 
to see who'll wrastle with the kindlin’ in the 
)mornin’, an’ then stack the cards on her.’ 

“He jest threw back his head an’ laughed. 

| “There was a considerable excitement 
around the stage barn a few mornin’s after 
jthat. About half-past eight Johnny ambled 
‘up, decorated with a blue coat, white vest 
‘an’ ice-cream pants, an’ his hair all slicked 
down. He sure looked a heap gay. If it 
hadn’t been for a quarter of a yard o’ smile 
ihe was wearin’ I reckon nobody would have 
thought it was him. The stage was due at 
eleven an’ hadn’t got in afore noon in the 
mem’ry o’ mortal man, but he allowed that 
Vanatta might have socked the buckskin to 
them plugs of hisn some more energetic than 
jusual an’ hazed them in ahead o’ time. It 
was clost along about eleven that Dickover 
an’ a few more leadin’ citizens come up. 
Dick bein’ able to talk Dutch had been 
‘lected chairman o’ the reception c’mittee, 
an’ he’d brought Mrs. Dick along with him, 
agin her better judgment. Bein’ as she was 
there, some other serciety leaders concluded 
they'd resk their soshul standin’ by a casual 
rubber. Mrs. Driscoll, who run the hotel, 
had fixed up a dinner in honor of the erca- 
sion, an’ everything was all waitin’ when 
Vanatta’s lead horses rounded the turn an’ 
the brakes grated agin the wheels comin’ 
idown the bluff. 
_ “We gave three cheers as the coach come 
rollin’ over the bridge. Dickoverled. Then 
he poked Johnny in the ribs. ‘My heart 
bleeds for you, old son,’ he says, ‘but I’m 
afraid she ain’t on. I knowed that she’d 
never get apast all them ol’ sour dough stags 
scattered along the Warbonnet. They've 
stole her, sure.’ : 

“But Johnny wasn’t takin’ no notice of 

him. He was a-strainin’ his eyes at the stage 
door, an’ before Vanatta had fairly pulled 
up he jumped an’ opened it, an’ the next 
moment out steps Lieschen. She didn’t have no dew- 
flicker screwed into the back of her neck then, I want to 
tell you. No wood about her. An’ there was a red on her 
lips an’ on her plump cheeks that even paint couldn’t come 
near, an’ a sparkle in her eyes an’ a shine o’ gold in her 
hair that no chromo calendar ever touched. But she 
looked half scared to death. 

_ “Johnny took both her hands an’ said suthin’ to her in 
Dutch; but she kind o’ pulled back from him an’ looked 
at Mrs. Dick, with her poutin’ under lip a-tremblin’. 
“Tord love you!’ says Mrs. Dick, all of a sudden. 
‘You, Johnny, get out o’ the way,’ an’ she pushed Johnny 
to one side, took the gal in her arms an’ kissed her with a 
smack, square on the mouth. ‘Now you come with me, 

y dear,’ she says, an’, before Dickover could get a word 

out of his speech o’ welcome, she tucked Lieschen’s arm in 
fern an’ started for the hotel, Johnny trailin’ after, with 
his head hangin’ like he’d been caught stealin’ sheep, an’ 
Dick bringin’ up the rear. At the hotel Mrs. Dick takes 
eschen up into the ladies’ parlor. In about ten minutes she 
pens the door an’ beckons to her husband an’ Johnny. 


“‘Dickover told what happened when they went into the 
parlor. Lieschen was a-settin’ back in a corner, dabbin’ 
her eyes with a handkerchief. Johnny was a-goin’ up to 
her, but Mrs. Dick waved him back. 

““*¥ou’d better speak to her first, maybe, Dick,’ she 
says, an’ Dick stepped up an’ got suthin’ off about bein’ 
proud to welcome to the c’munity the feeongsay of a 
gentleman so universally respected an’ esteemed as 
Johnny was, an’ how happy he was to congratulate her 
an’ him both an’ wish ’em joy. 

*‘Lieschen thanked him kindly, with the color up to the 
roots of her hair an’ around to the back of her pretty neck, 
an’ then Dick says, ‘Now, Johnny, you wade in,’ an’ 
stepped back. 

“Johnny waded. Dick didn’t hear what he said be- 
cause he didn’t listen an’ Johnny talked low. At last 
Johnny stopped an’ Lieschen said suthin’. When she had 
finished Johnny’s face was white an’ he turned away an’ 
gulped. 

““«She say dot she do not vish me to marry,’ he says. 
‘She do not like me alreaty. No, she vill not.’ 

““Oh, shucks!’ says Mrs. Dick. ‘She don’t mean that. 
She’s tired out with the journey. You skip now an’ come 
around to-night, Johnny. I'll stay an’ look after her.’ 


*“An’ the Next Moment Lieschen was in His Arms, Clost to His Old Burned Apron” 


“¢Vou do not know,’ says Johnny. ‘It is not der tire. 
I am not as she has t’ought, und—und she vill not her 
mind chanche, nefer—nefer, nefer!’ 

“Dick said that he got sore an’ started to tell the gal 
that it wasn’t no way for her to act, but Johnny shut him 
right up. He said she had a right to do as she was a mind 
to, an’ he didn’t blame a gal like her for not wantin’ to tie 
up with a plug like him. 

“«Well, what do you propose to do?’ says Mrs. Dick. 

‘Tere is noding to do but as she shall vish,’ says 
Johnny. ‘If she vishes she shall go back ven she has rest.’ 

“«*An’ who'll put up for it?’ asks Dick. 

‘«*T haf blendy for dot,’ says Johnny. ‘Das is no matter 
for der money. Money is no goot mitout happiness, und I 
haf no happiness. She shall stay dis house in till she shall 
say vat she shall do.’ 

“«You’re a good feller, Johnny,’ says Mrs. Dick. 
a pity that there ain’t more like you.’ 

“Johnny got up an’ started to go out, but he stopped 
with his hand on the door-knob an’ turned to Lieschen, 
who was cryin’ with her yaller hair tumblin’ all about her 


“It’s 
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face. ‘Lieschen,’ he says, accordin’ to Dick, ‘you don’t 
want to feel bad, because I ain’t mad at you. You can’t 
help your feelin’s, an’ you ain’t to blame one particle. If 
you'd liked me I’d have been tickled plumb to death, an’ 
I’d have done my level best to have pleased you; but, as it 
is, I ain’t got no kick comin’ an’ you want to remember 
that I’m your friend anyway an’ nobody ain’t goin’ to 
plague you. The folks here’ll fix you out, an’ when you get 
good an’ ready send word to me by Dick here what you 
want an’ I’ll see that you get it.’ 

‘‘Johnny’s shop wasn’t but a little ways from the barn, 
an’ I kep’ my eye on it that evenin’; not that I had any 
idle curiosity or intentions to jam in, but the sight o’ that 
boy’s face when he come out o’ the hotel didn’t look good 
to me, an’ when I seen him strike off into the hills back 
o’ town, afoot, I didn’t know what to make of it. I went 
to Dickover an’ got the harrowin’ de-tails an’ then it 
looked worse. ‘I’ma-goin’ to saddle up an’ trail after him,’ 
I says to Dick. ‘You know what them fool Dutch is.’ 

“*Tyon’t you do nothin’ of the kind,’ says Dick; ‘I know 
what Johnny is, I reckon. He ain’t achin’ for serciety 
now, but he’ll be back all right.’ 

“The moon had been up an hour afore he did get back, 
though. I was a-settin’ out in front of the barn, smokin’, 
when I seen him come down the trail an’ let 
himself into the shop. I heaved a sigh of 
relief an’ knocked the ashes out o’ my pipe 
an’ crawled into my blankets. I didn’t sleep 
good, though, an’ oncet or twicet I thought 
I heard Johnny’s accordion goin’—either 
that or the wind on the telegraft wire that 
went through to the Agency, mixed up with 
the sounds o’ the pines an’ the water in the 
erick. But, along about dawn, I heard 
somethin’ there wasn’t no mistakin’: Clink, 
clink, elank! Clink-clank, clink-clank, clink, 
clink, clank! If it had been an hour or two 
later I’d have enjoyed it. It kep’ right on 
without any let-up till I went to breakfast. 

““When I come back I jlooked in at the 
shop an’ there was Johnny all right, ham- 
merin’ away for dear life. But the back 
door was closed, an’ he wasn’t singin’ ‘Hi 
lee, hi lo.’ He didn’t look as if he had ever 
sung or ever intended to. 

**Ain’t you afraid you'll work yourself 
out of a job, Johnny?’ I asked him. 

‘He pushed the drippin’ black hair back 
off his forehead with the back of his wrist an’ 
nodded at me, an’ then pounded away harder 
than ever. After a while he stopped ham- 
mering an’ poked around in the forge and 
started up the bellers. 

“**Vork is goot,’ he says. 

““*Tt’s all right for them as like it, son,’ I 
says. But he didn’t seem to want to argue 
about it. Hewasa heap int’rusted in gettin’ 
the right kind of a scald on that iron, seemed 
like. So pretty soon I slid out. 

“Tt seemed to be his busy day. If he 
stopped to eat he done it when I was out o’ 
hearin’. One an’ another o’ the boys mean- 
dered up to the shop in the course of the day, 
but none of them stayed long, an’ though, 
if it had been me, they’d have deviled me 
to death, they didn’t try to plague Johnny 
—’ceptin’ Romeo Jenks, who was ’tendin’ 
bar for Daly at the Last Chance. Rome 
allowed he’d have a little sport. 

‘““‘T hear you got the cold shake, Johnny,’ 
he says. 

“Johnny letego of the bellers cord he was 
holdin’ an’ looked ugly, I reckon for the 
first time in his life. ‘So?’ he says, ‘I haf 
heard many times dot you vas a fool mit a 
het ohf vood—und I belief it; bot I haf 
nefer toldt you ohf it before.’ 

‘An’ Romeo didn’t take it up. He said that Johnny’s 
eyes was like two live coals, an’ there was hammers around, 
an’ he might be a fool, but he wasn’t fool enough for that. 

“The middle o’ that night I was up to ’tend to a blame 
fool horse that had untied his halter rope with his teeth an’ 
was tryin’ to kick his way to liberty through the clap- 
boards. Johnny’s light was a-burnin’ yet, an’ I made a 
sneak over an’ peeked in at the little winder of the cubby- 
hole. Johnny was a-settin’ there all humped up with his 
chin on his hands, starin’ at a picture propped up agin 
the candlestick. I couldn’t see the picture plain, but 
I made a guess whose it was. 

“After breakfast I studied a while whether I'd go in 
an’ cheer him up a few or whether it wouldn’t be more 
soothin’ to his feelin’s if I stayed away. I fin’ly con- 
cluded company was what he wanted, so I went over. 

“Johnny, old son,’ I says, ‘you want to brace up. 
You’ve got an idee that Proverdence has been throwin’ 
the hooks into you good an’ hard, but I want to tell you 
that you’re playin’ in the biggest kind o’ luck.’ 

(Concluded on Page 36) 
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Big Business —Big Profits 


OME months ago we expressed a notion that the rail- 

roads would get through without having either to 
raise freight rates or reduce wages. Already the falling 
off in gross earnings grows less. At the same time, with- 
out cutting wages, the roads are so reducing operating 
expenses as to recoup, in considerable part, the loss in 
gross. The Pennsylvania June statement, for example, 
shows only two-thirds the May loss in gross, while eighty- 
five per cent. of the loss was made good by decreased cost 
of operation. 

The railroads employed, in 1907, nearly one million seven 
hundred thousand persons. Theaverage pay, from highest 
to lowest, according to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion report, was about fifty-five dollars a month. The 
interest of the employees in maintaining that not extrava- 
gant wage-scale is obvious and natural. Some of their 
organizations have indorsed a plea for higher freight rates; 
but we do not see that the situation presents such an 
expedient as an inevitable alternative to wage-reduction. 
Better business is in sight. That, and not higher freight 
rates, is what—and all—the roads need. 

A statement by the New York Central points out that 
labor and supplies cost that system, in 1907, $54,666,582 
more than the same articles would have cost in 1897. 
Nevertheless, for all the roads the ratio of operating 
expenses to gross earnings was actually less in 1907 than 
in 1897, Notwithstanding the higher prices for labor and 
supplies, out of every dollar that the roads took in fewer 
cents were expended for labor and supplies. That is be- 
cause, in 1907, the railroad plant was employed to its full 
capacity. More business is all the roads need, and they 
are already in the way of getting it. 


Misplaced Enthusiasm 


N ITALY, more than in almost any other country, the 
people are upon intimate terms with art; a quick feel- 
ing for it is widely diffused. That is why, in Italy, a poem 
is sometimes discussed with a passionate wealth of invec- 
tive which, with us, only an assault upon property can 
call forth; why dramatic performances often break up in 
a riot; why, at the presentation of a new opera recently, 
the gallery rained vegetables until the conductor indig- 
nantly resigned his baton—on the ground that his score 
was being ruined because the prima donna sang off the 
key every time an onion hit her. 

To understand what art is to those fortunate Italians, 
attend a baseball game. There, also, you have an interest 
which spontaneously and universally appeals; into which 
the spectators enter with eager understanding and sym- 
pathy; an intimate rapport between performers and 
audience. 

Mark the hearty yells of approbation or execration, 
the undying thirst for the umpire’s blood, the free, objec- 
tive criticism in the form of pop bottles. Contrast this 
with the behavior of the same audience at a play—sitting 
in glum detachment, with only a little hand-clapping now 
and then. 

“When Homer smote his bloomin’ lyre’”’ the audience 


understood, and sympathized; cried, “Bully! Good 
work, old socks! That’s the stuff!” Or—at the cata- 
logue of ships—‘‘ Rotten! Gag the old skate! Back to 


the farm!” 


We must encourage a more intimate popular footing 
with art. We should like to see readings by novelists in a 
baseball park—with screens, perhaps, to catch the pop 
bottles. We should like to see a poet chased down Broad- 
way by an infuriated populace. 

We would even pick out the poet. 


Nominations by the People 


Ape primaries have had their first trial in a great 
city. The result disappoints some enthusiasts. In 
Chicago two-thirds of the voters went to the polls; in the 
State about sixty per cent. They nominated, in the 
main, the same persons who would have been named by 
conventions. Senator Hopkins defeated Foss, who might 
have given Illinois that adequate representation in the 
upper house at Washington which she sadly lacks. In 
Chicago ‘‘Jake’”’ Kern captured the Democratic nomina- 
tion for State’s attorney, although his success at a con- 
vention would probably have been pointed to as one 
of the horrors of boss rule. With few exceptions some 
notoriously unfit candidates for the Legislature came 
through without a scratch. The better man won the 
Republican nomination for Governor; but he would have 
won in a convention. 

Yet the experiment justifies itself; direct primaries, no 
doubt, have come to stay, because they broaden the demo- 
cratic base of government. They provide means whereby 
the rank and file of a party can always check an unfit 
aspirant— whether they always elect to do it or not. The 
chief defects, as exemplified in Chicago, are the expense 
entailed upon a candidate and the ease with which Demo- 
cratic machine votes are cast for a Republican machine 
favorite. But the convention system was never deemed 
faultless. 

The two-thirds who voted evidently included all those 
active, thick-and-thin partisans whom the party organiza- 
tion can always control. They rallied to Hopkins and 
Kern just as they would have done under the old system. 
For this obstructive lump direct primaries do not, of 
course, provide a solvent. 


The Woes of Capital 


E SOMETIMES wonder why the Socialists should 

have so much trouble in achieving their dream of 
extinguishing the capitalists, when the capitalists do so 
much to extinguish themselves. ; 

Money was loaned in New York the other day at a rate 
that makes the return on a hundred thousand dollars only 
$2.08 a day, or little over the wage of a day-laborer. That 
rate was exceptional; but the whittling down and “‘ex- 
propriating”’ of the mere capitalist—one who lives simply 
upon invested money—is a pretty constant process. It 
was not very long ago that first mortgage railroad and 
even State or city bonds paid six and seven per cent. inter- 
est, and a carpenter got two dollarsa day. A family with 
a hundred thousand dollars invested in tip-top securities 
enjoyed the income of ten carpenters. Latterly, bonds of 
the same character paid three and a half or four per cent., 
and a city carpenter got five dollars a day. The income 
of the hundred-thousand-dollar family equaled the in- 
come of two carpenters and a half. After the next 
Witwatersrand gold field is opened up we shall probably 
see the hundred-thousand-dollar family passing the hat at 
Carpenters’ Hall. 

Unless the family fortune was invested in a public con- 
cern, like a State or city, or in a quasi-public and quasi- 
monopolistic concern, like a railroad, it has very likely 
been destroyed by competition or reorganized into com- 
mon stock of uncertain value. How many stock-holding 
capitalist families were expropriated by the reorganiza- 
tion of Baltimore and Ohio, Atchison, Northern Pacific and 
so on, we do not know; but the number must have been 
considerable. 

Many a good man who has drawn his will in fear of 
Socialism would be astonished could he see what the 
family fortune has come to—without any help from the 
Socialists. 


The Dangerous House 


aN ELECTIVE despotism was not the government 
we fought for,’ declared Jefferson. A popular 
representative chamber, absorbing all the powers of 
government and arrogating to itself unlimited sway, was 
one of the graver dangers against which the Fathers care- 
fully guarded. 

Nevertheless, they would now, perhaps, like the Demo- 
cratic platform, “observe with amazement the popular 
branch of our Federal Government helpless to obtain either 
the consideration or enactment of measures desired by a 
majority of its members.” 

Mr. Bryan does well to dwell upon the condition which 
that plank accurately describes. The action (or non- 
action, which is sometimes more important) of the House 
does often depend upon the will of a “majority of a ma- 
jority,” or even upon that of a decidedly smaller minority 
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of itsmembers. Madison warned: “ It is against the enter- 
prising ambition of this department that the people 
ought to indulge all their jealousy and exhaust all their 
precautions.” Probably he would admit that the beney- 
olent assimilation of most of the powers of the House by 
the Speaker and his little coterie rather overshoots the 
due precautionary mark. i 

That branch of the Government in which the wisest 
Fathers saw most danger of usurpation has, in fact, been 
most subject to usurpations. Between its own Speaker 
and the Executive, it is actually not much more than a 
harmless amateur debating society. Mr. Bryan declares 
the Democratic purpose to rescue it from this humiliating 
position. That, of course, can be accomplished by the 
election of members who want to be rescued; but not in 
any other way. 


Seeing Beyond One’s Nose — 


(es THE main the dangers that have actually menaced 
the Government were not at all of a sort that the framers 
of the Constitution feared, but of a rather contrary sort. 
That, however, is nothing against the framers. They 
knew as much about it as anybody else. Inspiration very 
rarely extends to those who prophesy in politics. Carlyle, 
who had read more history than most men, and could 
wisely link cause and effect after the event, clearly fore- 
saw, some forty years ago, that extended suffrage would 
swiftly drag England to complete destruction. “Calling 
in of new supplies of blockheadism, gullibility, bribability, 
amenability to beer and balderdash by way of amending 
the woes we have had from our previous supplies of that 
bad article,’ he amiably termed it—solemnly warning the 
nation that Niagara lay just ahead. Macaulay’s prophecy 
of the Hun and Vandal in Broadway was as well inspired. 
The fact is familiar enough. We mention it now merely 
by way of reassurance. A chief activity of a campaign is 
to point with horror; but don’t let it disturb you much, 
Bear in mind that the pointer really knows precious little 
about it. So complex an affair is government, so inecal- 
culable the play of action and reaction among eighty mil- 
lion people, that the wisest man living sees little further 
than his nose. 
And not every one of the gentlemen who will address 
you on political topics this fall is the wisest man living, 


What Wall Street Buys 


PON one article of radical faith we are hopelessly 
heretical. We never could believe in Wall Street’s 
omnipotence in deviltry. Granting that it wants to monop- 
olize wickedness, we deny that it has the power. Hyen 
upon the count that funds supplied by the Street pur- 
chased the election of 1896, we find a lack of evidence. 
To this subject of campaign contributions, it strikes us, 
Mr. Bryan gives a rather exaggerated importance. The 
interests that receive unjust consideration from Govern- 
ment, amounting to a subversion of that equality to which 
the Government was dedicated, owe little of their advan- 
tage, we think, to campaign contributions. For example, 
unless the monopolistic human breast is utterly devoid of 
gratitude, the interests which benefit especially by high 
tariff must, in 1892—only two years after the McKinley 
bill—have been contributing to Republican campaign 
funds rather than to Democratic. Yet they fared just 
about as well at the hands of the Democratic Administra- 
tion elected that year on a tariff-reform platform as they 
had at the hands of its Republican predecessor. Their 
power to reward, in various ways, the men who serve them 
is the source of their subversive influence upon Govyern- 
ment. Inthe main it is not elections, but the elected, that 
they buy in various ways. i 


The Modern Battlefield t 


NE of the largest railroad systems, we learn, has 
already given some twenty-five thousand of its em- 
ployees careful, scientific instruction in first aids to the 
injured, and expects ultimately to school its whole force 
in this humane art. Weare really glad to know it. | 
The annual toll, it will be remembered, averages about 
ten thousand killed and eighty to ninety thousand in- 
jured. Heretofore employees have been properly instructed 
about giving first aid to the company—in the matter of 
hustling injured persons off the scene, getting their names 
and addresses, and otherwise facilitating the endeavors of 
the claim agent to secure a favorable settlement of. the 
damage liability. But even on the battlefield, where 
casualties are comparatively trifling, the modern spirit 
demands that every resource of science shall be available 
to the hurt; and there is obviously no good reason why 
the same humane forethought should not extend to this. 
more gruesome field. No doubt the remarkable achieve- 
ments of the Japanese army surgeons in minimizing the: 
death-rate will be duly studied with a view to their incor-, 
poration into our American railroad practice. = | 
We have often wished for something better than frst 
aid to the injured, but see no prospect of getting it. — 


! 
| 
| 
i 


~ looked ominous. 


Mr. Mack Comes Back 


ago, we children had a charm—I suppose other chil- 


Bw in Livingston County, Western New York, years 


dren elsewhere had it, too—based on the mystifying 


word “ PREFACE” that appeared in big letters in the front 
- part of our readers and geographies and arithmetics. We 
took the word and separated it thus: ‘“‘ P-R-E-F-A-C-E,”’ 
and this is what it stood for: Peter Riley Eats Fish And 
Catches Hels—Eels Catch Alligators, Father Eats Raw 
Potatoes. If you placed one hand over your heart and one 
on the top of your head, early in the morning, ona Saturday 
or another holiday, and repeated it as rapidly as possible, 
Peterrileyeatsfishandcatcheseelseelscatchalligatorsfather- 
eatsrawpotatoes, five times you were sure to get something 
that day you did not expect. It might be a whipping 
or it might be a gift, but you would certainly get some- 
thing, and the element of chance appealed strongly. 
Now, Norman E. Mack has lived in Western New York 
for many years and, like as not, he knows about the charm. 
Like as not, also, on a certain Saturday morning, not long 
ago, he repeated it rapidly five times, with one hand over 
his heart and the other on top of his head. He wouldn’t say 
so, but probably he did. Anyhow, it worked, for Mr. Mack 
got something on that Saturday he did not expect—got the 
biggest something he could get at that particular time—got 
it like a flash of lightning out of a clear sky, like a street 
ear that stops on the right corner to let you off, like a 
fellow who pays you the five dollars he owes you, or any 


__ other miraculous and unexpected thing. You see, on that 
_ day they made Norman E. Mack, of Buffalo, chairman 


of the Democratic National Committee. 
To say that Mr. Mack did not expect 
to be made chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee would be to use mild, 
mauve language. Mr. Mack was tickled to death 
to be on the committee at all, and the idea of 
being chairman was furthest from any thoughts 
he may have had on the subject, stranger to hisemotionsand 
unknown to his conjectures. Mr. Mack was satisfied. Out 
at Denver, a short time before, he had stumbled across a 
conspiracy to keep him off the committee altogether. He 
had served as committeeman for a long time, and it seemed 
to some of his friends and neighbors that it was time to 
have a change. Not that they did not think Mack was 
an efficient committeeman, but they wanted a change. 
That was all. Just wanted a change. And they put skids 
under Mack, greased them carefully, and prepared to shoot 
him into the Hasbeen pond. 
Well, Mack protested. He emitted loud screams of 
rage. He went to his dear friends and neighbors and said: 
_ “What are you fellows trying to do? Going to put me in 
the diseard,eh? Notif Icanstopit. This isa fine deal to 
be giving me, isn’t it? Quit it! Stop! Refrain! I want 
that place again.” 


The Drawing of Mr. Mack 


HERE was much conferring, much whispering, many 
plots were plotted and unplotted and replotted and 
machinated and strategized and so on. It was announced 
_ that the Honorable William James Conners, from Mr. 
Mack’s own town, did not desire to see any further honors 
heaped on Mr. Mack, that the Honorable Charles F. 
Murphy sided with Mr. Conners in this enthusiasm, and 
that it was rocky going for Mack. There were rumors 
around the Brown Palace Hotel that Mack was to be 
_ deposed, that he wasn’t; and all the time Mack was busy, 
busy as the telephone operator who had charge of the 
wire running into a certain residence with stained-glass 
_ windows in the suburbs of Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Time came for the New York delegation to meet. It 
The opposition was implacable. But it 
wasn’t. Mack was designated. He won and went on the 
committee again as the New York member. Mr. Conners 
and Mr. Murphy, it seems, thought better of it, or had to, 
or something. Anyhow, Mack went back on the com- 
mittee, and he was mighty glad to get the chance. Then 
began the long search for a chairman, and on that 
eventful Saturday, when Mr. Bryan went to Chicago to 
fix things up, Mack, who was to be deposed, was super- 
imposed and became boss of the whole works. All of 
which shows that, next to buying cantaloups, politics is 
the biggest gamble there is. You never can tell what you 
have until you cut the rind, and, it may be remarked in 

passing, Mack had to cut some reasonably thick rinds. 
Mack lives in Buffalo. He has lived there ever since, 
some twenty-five or more years ago, he blew in and 
_ started a newspaper. He had as assets experience gained 
as a news butcher on the Grand Trunk road, as publisher 
of a summer paper at Chautauqua Lake, a few hundred 
dollars, a gold watch on which Ike Boasberg would always 


__ lend him eighty dollars, and enough confidence in himself 


to run all the newspapers there were. He fought an uphill 
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fight for years, just the same kind of a fight many another 
man now rich and prominent has fought in getting a 
newspaper on its feet. Sometimes the newspaper was a 
Sunday paper, sometimes it was a morning paper, and 
sometimes it was an afternoon paper, but it always came 
out. When Saturday night came around and the printers 
had to be paid—printers always have to be paid, you 
know; reporters and editors can wait (and they did)—the 
gold watch was on tap if there wasn’t enough cash. 

It was a terrific struggle, but Mack kept at it like a 
bulldog. Finally, his paper became settled as an afternoon 
one, and things began to brighten. There was great com- 
petition. Buffalo had other strong afternoon papers and 
Mack had to fight for every inch he gained. Buffalo never 
took him seriously as a politician until one time when 
Governor Flower removed the sheriff of Erie County, in 
which Buffalo is, for some dereliction of duty. 

While everybody was talking about the successor for 
the sheriff Mack slipped down to Albany and saw the 
Governor, and Flower appointed Mack’s father-in-law to 
the vacant shrievalty. Then Buffalo began to sit up and 
take notice. Mack had grown faster than they thought. 

Meantime, Mack had been pretty generally Democratic, 
and, along about 1896, William James Conners bulged into 
the newspaper field by buying an afternoon paper already 
established. Mr. Conners had been pretty generally 
Republican, and the paper he bought was independent. 
Bryan was nominated. Conners came out for McKinley. 
All the other papers in Buffalo were for McKinley, with 
the exception of Mack’s. He did not declare. 


What One Editorial Accomplished 


T WAS a hard situation to put a man in who was just 
getting on his feet. The big business interests were for 
McKinley. All the advertisers wanted McKinley elected, 
or most all of them. Buffalo had no faith in Bryan, and 
Mack went down to Chautauqua Lake to think it over. 
He came back to town one night and sent for Charley 
Smith and Harry Taber, his editorial writers. He had Smith 
write a Bryan editorial article and Taber a McKinley one. 
He read them both carefully, half a dozen times. Finally 
he said: ‘‘By George, I’m for Bryan!” and he ran the 
Bryan editorial article next afternoon. Then he went into 
the fight in earnest, and Bryan received 35,000 votes, 
approximately, in Erie County, which was going some, as 
matters turned out that fall. 

Presently, Mr. William James Conners decided to be- 
come a Democrat, and made his papers—he had another 
then—so. That made the business rivalry, as well as the 
political rivalry, keen between the two men. Mack was 
made National Committeeman, and he and Conners see- 
sawed for the.county Democratic organization for years. 
Then, two years ago, Conners handed out a crushing 
blow. He was made chairman of the New York Demo- 
cratic State Committee. Mack was merely a National 


Committeeman, with nothing to do, and Conners had a 
State campaign, when Hearst ran against Hughes, to 
manage. It looked as if Mack was submerged, especially 
as it seemed certain he would not get back on the National 
Committee, owing to the friendly ministrations of his 
rival, Conners. But Fate and Luck and Politics are fickle, 
and now Mack is chairman of the National Committee, 
and the language of Mr. Conners is gnarled and knotty 
—not to say naughty—when he refers to the subject. 
You see, a National Chairman has a State Chairman out 
in a leaky rowboat with the waves rolling mountain high 
when it comes to power and prominence. 

Mack is a good-looking, well-dressed, intelligent, pleas- 
ant man with much business ability, and skillful as a poli- 
tician. He puts on no lugs and sails under no false colors. 
He has pounded out his own success, built up a fine, 
profitable, influential newspaper, made himself a fortune 
and has never had a swelled head. He has played the 
game hard from the beginning, and it has been a hard 
game. He has accomplished much, and his friends are 
mightily pleased at his preferment and confident he will 
do what can be done with his job. 

That is, with the possible exception of the Honorable 
William James Conners. 


Banking in Mother Earth 


FRIEND of long standing, who had heard rumors of 

coming financial disaster, went to a leading New 
York financier, early last summer, and asked about the 
situation. 

‘What is it that you want to know?” 
queried the banker. 

‘‘Why, I hear stories on every side of 
depression that is sure to come and I have some 
investments in mind. I want to know what you 
think about putting out money for investment.” 

‘Do you ever read the Bible?” inquired the financier. 

“Sometimes.” 

‘“Well, do you remember about the man who went and 
buried his treasure in the ground?” 

Cob I do.”’ 

“Tet me tell you, then, that he wasn’t such a fool as he 
has been taken to be.”’ 


A Pitfall of Pet Names 


HORTLY after the late Bishop Potter, of New York, 
married Mrs. Clark, of Cooperstown, his wife came 
to him and said: ‘‘My dear, I think I shall ask your 
daughter to call me Elizabeth, by my first name. It seems 
odd to have her call me Mrs. Potter, and I am not her 
mother, you know.” 
The Bishop revolved the matter in his mind. ‘I think 
I wouldn’t, my dear,’’ he replied, “‘for it might lead one of 
your sons to call me Hank.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Senator Dick, of Ohio, is the only Senator who wears a 
Fra Elbertus tie. 


@ William H. Andrews, delegate in Congress from New 
Mexico, is known as ‘‘Bull’’ Andrews, and is rarely called 
anything else. 


@ Major Parker West, of the Army, now stationed at 
Washington, has a fad for horses, and owns some of the 
best in that city. 


@ Elbert Hubbard looks like Richard Le Gallienne, only 
larger; or Richard Le Gallienne looks like Elbert Hubbard, 
only smaller—you pay your money and you take your 
choice. 


@ Charles G. Dawes, who used to be Comptroller of the 
Treasury, and is now president of a bank in Chicago, has a 
genius for politics and for buying gas plants, combining 
them and making money. He is very rich now. 


@ General S. B. M. Young, now Superintendent of Yellow- 
stone Park, is named after Samuel B. Morse, inventor of 
the telegraph, which fixes his age pretty exactly for those 
who care to know how old this lively warrior is. 


€ Victor Rosewater, son of the late Edward Rosewater, 
and owner of the Qmaha Bee, which was founded by the 
elder Rosewater, is known as Doctor Rosewater. He has 
about every possible degree except D.D. He used to be 
a telegraph operator. 


@ Charles F. Brooker, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Republican National Committee and chair- 
man of the board of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Road, devotes the rest of his time to running one 
of the biggest brass works in the country, at Ansonia. 
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WINTON SIX 


How Much Does It Cost You f 


Sworn Facts, Not Hearsay 


High grade touring cars usually average 3000 to 4000 miles in a 
season, and cost for upkeep — well, ask the man who pays the bills. 

Ten 1908 Winton Sixes traveled 65,687.4 miles (up to June 30) and 
cost for upkeep exactly $15.1214— an average of $1.00 for each 4343 miles. 

These are not hearsay statements. We have on file in our office 
the original sworn report of each owner and each chauffeur of these 
ten cars, and the sworn report of four disinterested judges. 

Note that these records were not made by factory experts, nor in 
factory tests. They are the result of everyday work of Winton Sixes 
in the service of ten different individual owners, not one of whom 
is in any manner connected with the Winton Company — except asa 
well-satisfied patron. 

Note also that these records represent the work of cars that, in some 
instances, ran all winter. Furthermore, observe that these records 
were not made in any one city or over any one route, but from Boston 
to Savannah, and from New York to Chicago, in city traffic, on country 
roads, over the worst hills the East affords. 

The real test of any motor car is what it does for ils owner. These 
certified figures show what ten Winton Sixes did for ten mightily 
pleased Winton owners: 


= darth Months of Total Average Miles Upkeep 

OWNER Service Mileage per Month Expense 

Milton Schnaier, New York ti 11,683 1669 $12.00 
J. Axelrod, New York My 7,570 2162.8 None 
H. S. Pickands, Euclid, O. 10 6,632.8 663.3 None 
Jas. T. Brennan, Brooklyn 8 6,806 850.7 $3.00 
Warren Somers, Atlantic City 7 6,183 883.3 $.025 
Mrs. L. R. Speare, Newton Centre, Mass.4.5 6,113.6 1358.5 None 
Joseph Fish, Chicago 6 5,535 922.5 None 
H. H. Roelofs, Elkins Park, Pa. 6.3 5,415 859.5 None 
J. E. Clenny, Chicago aa) 3,155 1610.9 None 
_ E.A. Rooney, Buffalo 5.5 4,594 835.3 $ .10 
Total, 61 65,687.4 1076.8 $15.125 


We have put the month to month statements and the final afhdavits 
of these owners and their chauffeurs in a booklet, ‘““One Dollar Upkeep 
for 4343 Miles,” and in it have recorded all the kicks, as well as the 
praises, developing from the daily work of these ten standard stock 
models in the hands of their ten users. 

This booklet is the first actual mileage and expense record ever 
issued by a manufacturer, and is worth the time of any automobile 
owner who reads it. Better send for a copy to-day. 


We Want Sworn Proof Next Year, Also 


The Winton Motor Carriage Company believes that no car in the 
world is better made, more substantial or more trustworthy than is 
the Winton Six. 

Our mileage and upkeep expense records of 1908 are offered in proof. 

But we do not stop there. We will pay on July I, 1909, $2500 to 
the drivers of Winton Sixes who submit sworn proof of the best ten 
mileage and upkeep expense performances. 

Write us for the conditions of the contest. 


Why the Six is the Most Enjoyable Car 


Most automobile advertisements read alike. Most of them claim all the virtues 
extant. 

But there is a mighty difference in the cars themselves. And buyers know 
that, sometimes to their sorrow. 

e wouldn't advertise at all if we could get you to take a demonstration in 

a Winton Six without advertising. 

Because the Winton Six is its own best advertisement. 

No matter what other car you may own or may have ridden in, the Winton 
Six illustrates the difference between excellence and anything less than excellence. 

Sweetest running motor possible to imagine. Smoother and quieter than nine- 
tenths of the electrics you pass on the road. 

As vibrationless as a piece of machinery can be, when set upon springs. 

Has all the flexibility of steam and none of its inconveniences. 


Does Flexibility Mean These automobile terms of 
Anything to You? flexibility, hill-climbing capac- 
: ity, economy, etc., are so often 
used that they seem to have lost their vital strength. 
But ride in a Winton Six and all of them take ona 
new meaning. Particularly flexibility, In the Winton 
Six flexibility means minimized necessity for changing 
gears; it means doing most of your traveling through 
trafic on the high; it means that your motor will 
throttle down to a slow speed on high gear that would 
stall a four; it means that it will pick up speed faster 
and more easily than does any other type of motor. 
The driver who is compelled to shift gears in order 
to run his car in traffic at very low speed and to shift 
again in order to accept an opening that may occur 
ahead is thereby called upon to do work that the 
Winton Six motor does for him. 


neither. It means the 
power to take hills 
gracefully, at an even 
speed all the way up, an 
no motor pounding at 
the top. 

That's because the 
Winton Six does its work 
on the level with a partly 
opened throttle, and has 
always in store real reserve 

ower for hill climbing. 


Means torque. 


hereby you get beautiful work on grades, as well as 
on the level, and economy all the time. 


What ‘‘ Torque’’ The Winton Six motor has constant 
Torque is a technical word, 


Motor —Six cylinders. 414 x 5 inches. 48.6 horse 
power, A. L. A. M. rating. Cylinders cast in pairs. 
Cylinders ground. Cylinders offset. No moving 
parts exposed, except fly wheel. Interchangeable, 
two-piece, mechanically operated valves, all on one 
side. Quiet spiral gears in front. Crank shaft has 
tensile strength of 125,000 pounds to the square inch. 
Crank case has inspection openings. Crank shaft, 
pistons, etc., removable without removing cylinders. 

Self-Starter — Mechanically infallible. Operates by air 
pressure. Motor started from the seat. 

Ignition — Double system. Eisemann magneto and 
accumulator. 

Carburetor — Winton type. Two throttles, which open 
progressively and automatically. Much of the suc- 
cess of Winton Sixes is due to this effective car- 
buretor. 


For buyers who want great 
power we are making a 


Overlapped 


Overlapped power strokes mean also 
Power Strokes overlapped suction strokes; hence there 


September 5, 1908 


Ten Winton Sixes Traveled 6 
of $15.12 1-2, an Average C 


These are some of the : 


Lubrication — Positive force feed. Sight test on dash, 
Economy of Winton system shown in Long Island 
Endurance Test in which a Winton Six ran 242 
miles on one quart of oil. 

Cooling — Gear driven centrifugal pump. Winton radi- 
ator, vertical tube. Radiator fan, gear driven. 

Clutch — Multiple disc, having 67 relatively small fric- 
tion surfaces, running in oil bath. Takes hold gently, 
but positively. We have used this clutch two years, 
and find it exceedingly effective. 

Gear—Change Mechanism — Selective, sliding gears. 
Three forward speeds and reverse. 

Frame — Pressed steel. Motor, clutch and transmission 
carried on drop frames. No sub frame. 

Steering — Screw and nut design, with ball thrust bear- 
ings. Forward steer front axle. Steering links 
adjustable. 


be as noisy as a four. 


Brakes — Four; 
secure in eith 
Drive — Propell 
couplings. ‘T! 
Driving mech: 
anywhere in \ 
Axles—Front a 
floating type. 
carried on he 
the axle. Spw 
gears and pini 
Springs — Famo 
Winton cars. 
Radius and Tors 
Wheels —Twel' 
Timken roller 


60 Horse-Power Win 


turning over at a speed so slow that if attempted on a 
our the motor would stall. 


the noise of exhaust is minimized, Cut ou! 
the six cylinders as a test, and the Winton « 


Pistons and other reciprocating parts of th 
Six are lighter than in a four of the same to! 


These are some of the meanings of flexibility. But 
above all else it means an enjoyment that you haven't 
nown unless you are already a Winton Six owner. 


What Does Hill-Climbing Does it mean a big dog of a 
Ability Mean to You? motor that will climb any 
‘ grade and (although you 
may not have thought of it) literally ‘eat its head 
off”’ in wasteful consumption of gasoline on the level? 
Or does it mean taking a hill with a run at the 
bottom and a pounding engine at the top? 
Hill-climbing capacity in the Winton Six means 


meaning power exerted on crank 
shaft and driving shaft. 

No one-cylinder, two-cylinder, three-cylinder or 
four-cylinder car ever possessed even the possibility 
of constant torque. 

Power strokes on the Winton Six overlap. Thus 
before one power stroke finishes its work, another 
power stroke has taken hold. 

That explains the flexibility of the Winton Six. Con- 
tinuous torque (continuous power) accomplishes more 
than intermittent, jerky power of the same volume; 
hence the Winton Six motor drives the car when 


is a continuous suction through the car- 
buretor of the Winton Six, whereby perfect carburetion 
is secured. With perfect carburetion, speedy accelera- 
tion of the motor follows as a matter of course. So 
does fuel economy. 

Since continuous torque enables the motor to 
propel the car on high gear without extending the 
motor, it follows that the higher motor speeds are 
always available for hill climbing or for fast going on 
the level. 

The exhaust of the Winton Six is continuous, and 
with continuous pressure passing through the muffler 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE COMPANY (xt%xn), 


power. Each power impulse of the Wint 
lighter than in a four of equal total horse pov 
explains why the Winton Six is better balancec 
vibration is minimized. 


Saves Upkeep Lighter power impulses, | 
Expense continuous torque an the fac 

P ond and first gears are seldom 
plain why there is lessened wear on Code 
is Vaiss for bbe Pe: Sixes to travel 4343 m 
upkeep expense 0 x 

ndeed, continuous torque affects favoral 


CLEVELAND, C 
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WINTON SIX 


ep Your Automobile Running? 


7.4 Miles at an Upkeep Cost 
i $1.00 for each 4343 Miles 


ithe $3000 Winton Six 


| Brakes hold 
tnission brake. 


type universal 
_Pinion shaft. 
No chains used 


oe. Rear axle, 
it of car being 
éhat surrounds 
ved nickel steel 


tgs used on all 
led. 


3, 
Ht wood wheels. 


_ with seven-passenger body and four-speed transmission. 
| This car will be ready for early fall delivery and will sell at 


Tires — Quick detachable, 4 and 4% inch. 


Tanks — 22-gallon gasoline tank astern. Has reserve 
compartment holding three gallons for emergency 
use: prevents stranding for lack of fuel. Patented 
auxiliary gasoline tank on dash. Avoids feeding 
gasoline to carburetor under pressure. Oil tank at 
left of motor. 


Body —Five passenger, side- entrance body, built wholly 
of wood, on beautiful lines, at no sacrifice of comfort 
or practicability. 


Finish — Without question Winton cars carry the 
finest finish that skilled coachwork and finest paints 
and varnishes can produce. 

Dash — Mahogany, withsteel hood. Carries spark coil, 
auxiliary gasoline tank, oil test, and self-starter gage, 
push-button and shut- off. 


Bonnet — Aluminum. Quadruple hinged. 

Guards — Sweeping guards of beautiful design. Guards 
and shields fully protect body from road wheel splash. 

Dust Pan—Steel pan extends from front axle to rear 
of transmission. Apron extends from radiator to 
front axle. The under side of the car is therefore 
completely housed. 

Lockers — Storage space under both seats. 

Equipment —Shock absorbers, two gas head lamps, 
two oil side lamps, one oil tail lamp, gas tank or 
generator, horn and full set of tools. 


PRICE -—With touring- eee bod is Bt Pee ri 


With roadster body . . et (sted fe im wey SOOO 
With limousine body Sansa 4250 
With landaulet body 4500 
Chassis only . 2750 


$4500 


A Personal Word to the Ladies 


Men sometimes laugh among themselves because 
wife, mother or daughters, in saying the final word about 
the purchase of a new motor car, are influenced in their 


choice by graceful lines, comfortable seating arrange- 
ments, beautiful finish of body inside and out, or a par- 
ticularly striking color scheme. 

That's just like a man. 

The average man never stops to think that the auto- 
mobile maker is also a man. 

To the average man the machinery of a motor car is 
practically the whole subject. 

So it is with the average manufacturer, also. 

He regards comfortable seating and fine finish as an after con- 
sideration. 

First he perfects the machinery, and then gives his attention to the 
details that interest you. Accordingly, when you do find a car that 
pleases you, it is practically certain that the machinery is well perfected. 

Therefore, you are perfectly right in continuing to choose cars just 
as you have done in the past. 

But you can do even more. 

When selecting your next car show Mr. Man that you know a car 
for its mechanical worth quite as well as he does. 

The method is perfectly simple. 

Machinery talks a language that anybody can understand. 

A noisy motor is a motor protesting against ill-fitting parts, its 
wasteful grind, and power needlessly consumed. 

A motor that grunts and pounds up an incline is a motor complain- 
ing of its overload. That motor hasn’t power enough, and probably 
never will have. 

A transmission that grinds is complaining that its teeth do not fit 
perfectly. 

In short, perfect machinery runs sweetly and quietly. 
for your guide. 


When you ride in a car that is right in principle and 
in construction, you know that fact instinctively, for it 
performs its work so quietly, peacefully, gladly | might 
say, that you hardly realize the presence of machinery — 
instead, your consciousness is that this is a really splen- 
did motor carand that life is emphatically worth the living. 


A Technical Journal says: 


The ‘six® may be slowed down actually to a foot pace, and accelerated similarly in 

high gear, ‘without slipping the clutch and with a perfect mixture throughout the stroke; also . . 

the “six” running no faster than a man’s brisk walk, will climb in high gear a grade which the 
‘four’ of the same power would not touch, save at several times the speed or in intermediate gear. 


Cassier’s Magazine, May, 1908. 
A Popular Magazine says: 


* Because of its almost perfect smoothness and flexibility —its appeal to the aesthetic sense, 
in short —I look to see the ‘six " accepted as the high-water mark of excellence for cars of over, 
say, 24 horse-power, until the time, now definitely remote, when the gas or — eens is We 


Take that 


“ 


made a success for vehicle propulsion."’ — Herbert L. Towle in Scribner’s, May, | have 
ee justis- 

Fiction says: suede a 

“*Ttell you, it makes a fellow’s blood tingle to look at a car like mine, and feel catalog 
thatisasdif- 


that it belongs to him; a car that will start on the direct drive, a car that will race a 
railroad train or jog. contentedly behind a milk cart, a car that can make a steep 
hill ashamed of itself; a wild, dashing car that eats up the miles; a faithful, 
sweet-running car that purrs like a pussy-cat! To own such a car isto own 


ferent from 
the usual auto- 
mobile catalog 


a kingdom ; the driver's seat is a throne, the stecring- wheel a sceptre, miles as this advertise- 
are your minions and distance your slave.” rom ix Cylinder mentisdifferentfrom 
Courlship,’’ published by The John McBride Co. the usual automobile 


advertisement. We 
have put into our catalog 
a volume of time and 


\ + car, down to the tires, which on the Winton 

suffer from the intermittent jerk which they 
| other types of car, 

lly continuous use of the high gear and the 

lof the motor are further reasons why gasoline 

tion is cut down on the Winton Six. 


iDays ‘ “Get out and crank.’ That's one of the 

i Ve iating experiences of motoring that 
inton Six user doesn't suffer. 

U the Winton Six is equipped with a self- 

revice that is mechanically pemilcle- Works 

essure from the seat. ust push a button 

otor starts. Absolutely nothing to get out 


= Moving part, and in a year's time we have 
cn that part to fail in its work. The Winton 


LS. A. 


Branch Houses in } 


device is so exceedingly simple that we ourselves 
were surprised that nobody had discovered our method 
before we 

The Winton Six carries its starting crank in the 
tool box, and the prospect is you will have little 
use for it. 


These are Six- Buyers who want comfort, smooth oper- 
Cylinder Times ation, absence of vibration! flexibility, 
hill- climbing capacity and economy o 
operation must come to six-cylinder cars. We realized 
that fact a yearago. That's why we began making Sixes 
exclusively. Results have proved our policy was right. 
Results have proved our Sixes were right. 
So we are making the same car again this year, 
equipping it with a five-passenger body, and selling it 
at the exceptional price of $3000. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


PITTSBURG SEATTLE DETROIT 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Winton Six The Puen Six is not oe rs 
aaProved: GareMye ie an 


It is the same car that traveled 
65,687.4 miles at an upkeep cost of $15.12%. 

There isn’t an unproved feature in its construction. 

The Winton Company isn’t cutting down weight and 
value and cost —stinting at every point. 

We have taken the actual car we made last year — 
with its brilliant records and its hundreds of highly 
pleased owners—and have put on ita price that 
places the best Six within almost everybody’s reach. 

The value remains in the car. 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
BALTIMORE MINNEAPOLIS 


thought that will be appre- 
ciated by automobile owners 
and buyers who are keen for 
factsand suspicious of platitudes. 


Clip out this reminder and mail it to-day. 


The Winton M. C. Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
You may send me 
Winton Six Catalog 
$2500 Prize Booklet 
“One Dollar Upkeen for 4343 Miles” 


Name 
Addressee a ? = : 


You may be ac- 
quainted with Welch’s 
Grape Juice, but do 
you know of the many ° 
ways in which it may 
be served ? 

We have two book- 
lets with recipes which 
will be sent free upon 
request. 

‘Th cebest anrevot 
these recipes and one 
that makes an ideal 
refreshment for recep- 
tions, parties, table use 
at home, etc., we call 


Take the juice of 
three lemons and one B= 
orange, one pint Bo 
Welch’s Grape Juice, 3 
one quart water and —- 
one small cupof sugar. 
If served from a punch 
bowl, sliced oranges 
and pineapple may be = 
added. ‘OF course 
serve cold. 

If your dealer doesn’t 
keep Welch’s,send $3.00 
for trial dozen pints, ex- 
press prepaid east of 
| Omaha. Booklet of forty 
| delicious ways of using 
| Welch’s Grape Juice, 
free. Sample 3-0z. bot- 
tle, by mail, 10 cents. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N. Y. 
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SEEING THE CAMPAIGN 
Getting Out the Golf Vote 


S THIS is written, Mr. Taft is per- 
A spiringly at work garnering the golf 
vote. His press agents reported 

from Virginia Hot Springs a short time 
ago that he had gone around in a beauti- 
ful ninety-two. After that had sunk in 
along came the news that he had beaten 


| that ninety-two in a hard-fought foursome, 


and had made an eighty-eight. Steady 
improvement may be looked for, and it will 
not be astonishing to discover in the morn- 
ing papers, before Mr. Taft leaves the 
Springs, that after herculean efforts, when 
the conditions were just right and Mr. 
Taft at the top of his game, he went around 
in bogey, or, if the press agents are feeling 
well, that he played par golf. 

Apparently, Taft’s idea of the way to 
secure the golf vote is to play mighty good 
golf, but there is a fine question here that 
he may not have considered. Itis the Taft 
theory, judging from the remarkable im- 
provement of his gameas published, that the 
golfers will vote for him, provided he plays 
likeachampion. It may be he had the right 
idea, but before he gets too good he should 
stop and consider the fact that the bulk 
of the golf vote, the great majority of the 
golfiaes in this country cannot do a ninety- 
two to save their lives, much less an eighty- 
eight. Perhaps the golf vote will not be 
actuated by admiration—the bulk of the 
golf vote—that is, the golfers who linger 
around a hundred, where most of them do 
linger, but consumed by envy. It may be 
that the bulk of the golf vote will not go to 
this clockwork candidate, with his ninety- 
twos and his eighty-eights. Like as not, 
the bulk will prefer a golfer who is in the 
bulk class, with a hundred pretty fair and 
a ninety-five a miracle. 

The golf vote has never had a chance in 
this country. It is an unknown quantity. 
Mr. McKinley didn’t know what golf was, 
and Mr. Roosevelt is on record as thinking 
it ‘‘an old woman’s game.” Mr. Bryan 
cannot distinguish a stance from a stimy, 
and Judge Parker is a neophyte, if he has 
ever played at all. Therefore, Mr. Taft is 
the first golfing candidate the country has 
had. It behooves him to be very careful. 
It may be that the golfers, instead of rally- 
ing to him as one man because he can play 
a bit, will rally only so far as the chaps who 
have the small handicaps are concerned. 
It may be that the fellows who are in that 
multitudinous company with twenty-four 
handicap will not be so taken with this 
Hot Springs golfer who is gradually annihi- 
lating bogey and rarely putting the ball 
anywhere it should not be put. It may be. 
Anyhow, the press agents who report the 
daily devastation of the links by Mr. Taft 
would best be wary. If they get their can- 
didate too good it is possible the great 
golfing majority will turn away from him, 
consumed by jealousy, instead of being 
brought to his feet by admiration. If Mr. 
Taft wants the entire golfing vote he 
would better stick along about a hundred. 
That is where most of the other golfers 
stick, stick and are stuck, unless, of course, 
they ‘‘take another one” that doesn’t 
count, now and then. 


The Way to Golfing Fame 


And it is a curious thing how expert a 
distinguished citizen gets to be at golf 
as soon as he takes it up. An ordinary dub 
of a person, not in the limelight, may go 
out and beat the ball into a pulp for years 
and never get a line in the papers, except 
on the rare occasions when he falls into the 
second sixteen for the consolation cup; but 
let a man who has a name turn to golfing 
and he becomes a near-champion at once. 
There is John D. Rockefeller, a most 
assiduous golfer, who plays with his per- 
sonal doctor and who is always hovering 
around the eighties whenever the doctor 
tells the reporters what is the total of the 
Rockefeller card. To hear the doctor tell it, 
and then to read what the newspapers 
print about it, one would think John D. 
could step out any day and make Travis 
or any other cup-getter look like a one- 
armed man playing in a high wind. And 
that brings up the disquieting fact that 
this eighty-eight of Mr. Taft’s was made 
with much satisfaction by the candidate 
because he had heard that John D.’s best 


* | card was an eighty-eight also. 


That was a tactical error. Before this, 
the Democratic press sleuths will have 
seized on it and played it up in the Bryan 
papers like this: ‘‘ William H. Taft Emu- 
lates John D. Rockefeller.’’ ‘‘ Close Asso- 
ciation of the Republican Candidate for 
President and the Standard Oil King.” 
““Made the Same Golf Score.” “ Iniquitous 
Coalition Clearly Proved by Dispatches 
from Hot Springs.” 

They are keen chaps, these presssleuths of 
thetwo publicity bureaus. When Chairman 
Hitcheock picked out his headquarters in 
Chicago, he chose a floor in the Harvester 
Trust Building on Michigan Avenue. Biff! 
Away went the Democratic typewriters, 
and it was pellucidly proved that because 
the Republican Western headquarters are 
to be in the Harvester Trust Building 
Mr. Taft is the candidate of the trusts 
and corporations of all kinds, the enemy 
of the people and the pet of the plutocrats. 
It was a crushing blow, but the Repub- 
lican press sleuths rallied nobly. Next 
morning it was pointed out that Moses C. 
Wetmore, of St. Louis, made chairman of 
the Democratic Financial Committee, or 
high on it, anyhow, is a member of the 
Tobacco Trust, and that the plutocrats 
have their hooks in on Mr. Bryan also. 

Thus the battle wages. Any candidate 
who meets a corporation on the street with- 
out jumping down the nearest coal-hole 
and sending out declamatory bulletins of 
his adhesion to the rights of the plain 
people and his utter disgust at all com- 
binations is at once penalized twenty 
yards in the race; and if a malefactor of 
great wealth, a predatory plute or a rep- 
resentative of the criminal rich gets in 
touch, in any way, with either candidate, or 
nods to him while passing in his automobile, 
that spells ruin, almost. It is different 
when a candidate gets in touch, or touches 
(which amounts to the same thing), any 
representative of the reprehensible classes 
just catalogued. That counts double, 
with two for his nobs, for the names of all 
contributors will be published, you know. 


Shaking the Plum Tree 


Chairman Mack and Treasurer Haskell, 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
spent the month of August in acquiring 
new slants and angles on the old, old truth 
that money does not grow on trees. They 
learned it sixty-two ways, two for each 
day inthe month. Various loud cries were 
emitted from the Auditorium Annex in 
Chicago and from the Hoffman House 
in New York, all of them to the general 
effect that patriotic citizens should come 
liberally to the centre with legal tender. 
“Tt takes money,” explained Mr. Mack a 
few hundred times each day, “to run a 
campaign.” ‘“‘It does,’ confirmed Mr. 
Haskell. “I repeat,’ said Mr. Bryan, 
“that we must have contributions.” And 
meantime, Treasurer Sheldon, of the Re- 
publican Committee, made no public re- 
marks on the subject, but is reported to 
have had a large number of earnest private 
conversations. 

Believing thoroughly with his chief, Mr. 
Taft, that there should be publicity for all 
campaign contributions, that the world 
should know just who handed in checks so 
an accurate tab may be kept after election 
on what they get in the way of offices, Mr. 
Sheldon is, of course, tapping no corpora- 
tions, for corporations must not have a 
hand, or a pocket, in the election of Mr. 
Taft, if so be he is elected. That has been 
settled once for all. 

Wiping the corporations off his slate, 
what has Mr. Sheldon left? Not much, 
although, of course, corporations are made 
up of individuals. lt looks like a rocky 
road, but, strangely enough, the Repub- 
licans are not complaining. They seem 
reasonably well satisfied. Things are 
running along smoothly, all bills are being 
paid, and there is no lack of postage stamps 
or campaign buttons. 

Whereupon there arises a hypothetical 
question—purely hypothetical, mark that 
—to this effect: Inasmuch as no contribu- 
tions from corporations will be received by 
Mr. Sheldon, and inasmuch as all names 
of contributors are to be published after 
election, or sometime, and inasmuch as the 
National Committee is to be held rigidly 
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with your dining table by insisting on your | 
dealer selling you a 


Hastings Extension Table | 


which is fitted’with a celebrated Tyden Patent 
Table-Lock without extra charge. 

We guarantee that a Hastings Pedestal 
Dining Table if it is locked will never spread 
apart at the bottom of pedestal. 

It draws the two halves of the pedestal to- 


gether from inside and holds them together 
with one hook so the center cannot sag. 


The Tyden Lock Adds Years 
of Life to the Beauty of 
a Pedestal Table. 


As you buy only one or two dining tables 
in a lifetime, do not take a substitute lock 
and hope it will be all right. 

All Hastings Tables are guaranteed—they 
are high grade, beautifully finished and of 
surpassing workmanship, made in oak and 
mahogany, from $20.00 to $150.00. 


New Book of Designs Free 


Send for it and see the very latest 1908 correct 
designs in dining tables, It also shows our latest 
success, the combination table that extends to 
72 inches and locks without opening the pedestal. 

Buy a guaranteed table. 
Hastings, marked like this. 

80,000 now in use. Sold by furniture dealers everywhere. 


Hastings Table Co., Dept.§, Hastings, Mich. 


Adhesives 


that Keep Fresh for Years 


The only one is the 


ones that never spoil—never grow 
sour—never cake. It’s all due to su- 


of making and to the wonderful Pat- 
ent PinTubes. Dennison’s Adhesizae 
i] are ever ready for instant use. Pu 
| the amount required and_spread 
|| with the metal spreader. 
|| the pin_and the tube becomes air- 
tight. 
|| stick anything stickable. 


fe GLUE, PASTE AND MUCILAGE 


are sold by dealers everywhere. Ask for 
send 10 cents for sample tube of 
Glue, Paste or Mucilage. 


t+ p%, 
marae © them or 
- y 
es 


; : 
Dennison Manufacturing So. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
26 Franklin Street 15 John Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 1007 Chestnut Street 
q CHICAGO 8T, LOUIS 
128 Franklin St. 413 North 4th Bt. 


Exceptional Business Opportunity 
$5 to $15PerDay <= Only $165 ; 


has been made print- z 

ing business and for this won-— 
calling cards, derful, high- 
postals, tickets, speed, little — 
etc., on this press. Beyour — 
wonderful new \ 
high-speed 
Automatic 

Card Press. 


own 


required. 


AUTOMATIC CARD PRINTING PRESS. A practical press, "7 


size 12 x 21x 24 inches, self-feeding and inking, uses standard type, 
prints 120 cards per minute in sizes from 1 x 2 to full postal size. 
Press operatingin Duryee’sdrug store, Schenectady, N. Y., earned 
$130.80 in 11 days. We sell everything necessary to start you in 
permanent, profitable business. Catalog free— write to-day. 
AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS CO., Chicago 
Factory: 155 S. Jefferson St. Sales Office: 171 Dearborn St. 


BROKEN-DOWN ARCH OR WEAK INSTEPS 
CAUSE RHEUMATISM, LAMENESS and 
TENDERNESS of the feet, also legs, knees, and 
backache, and possibly deformity. The 


C & H ARCH INSTEP SUPPORT © 


SS es gee ee 


A shadow view showing steel arch 


<‘ 
thro’ leather top. 
50c 


a pair. Your dealer 
or by m 
C & H ARCH SHANK CO., Dept. E, Brockton, Mass. — 


— 


Get a Tyden Table-1 oe 


Dennison’s Adhesives are the only __ 


perior materials, improved methods _ 
| out the pin! then squeeze ont just 


Replace — 


Dennison’s Adhesives will — 


Address Dept. “17,” at our nearest store. — 


boss. | 
No experience 


SOCIETY BRAND Clothes 
are considered the height of 
perfection in modern dress for 
Young Men and Men who 
stay Young. Characteristic 
lines giving a dignified, gentle- 


manly appearance. 


Made in Chicago by 
Alfred Decker & Cohn 
Sold through the better clothiers 


You can lan a 
NAME -ON 
CS 


It has yoursignature woven 
right in the fabric on the 
inside of a Beehlerumbrella 
—see picture. Yournamean 
address in a WNAME-ON' keep 
it from getting lost. It can’t 
be taken by mistake—it iden- 
tifies itself. You may forget 
it or loan it, but it is bound 
to come back. 


The (NAME-ON! is the best 
umbrella made. It is the lat- 
] est product of our 80 years’ 
‘perience. It is light. It is strong and durable. 
/rolls close and has a distinctive style. It 
made for men and women in all sizes. 


{ 
The cNAME-ON Lasts! 


the cover and case are a Taffeta woven, water- 
pof gloria silk guaranteed not to crack or split. 
tra close-rolling frame. Crucible steel ribs that 
(giarantee won't break, come loose, or rust. The 
{ has a patent slide for raising and lowering, 
He €an’t pinch your fingers and you don’t have 
| 


for gifts wamt-o% umbrellas are ideal—they are 
ly a Aeep-sake— with anyname you wish woven in. 
tor $2.00 we will send you, express prepaid in 
' U.S., this better class umbrella with your name 

address woven in with any color silk desired. 
‘pon examination of the umbrella you don’t like 
send it back and we will refund your money. 
send for leaflet, descriptive of handles. 


The oldest umbrella house in America. 


M H. BEEHLER, 204 West Lexington Street 


Patents Pending Baltimore, Md. 


Do You Shave Yourself? 


If so, send for our free catalogue of shaving 
comforts and booklet on how to hone, strop and 
keep your razor in perfect condition. 

Brandt Cutlery Co., 105 Chambers St., N. Y. City 
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to this program, would it not be natural 
for some bright person, not unconnected 
with the Taft campaign, to suggest that 
such corporations as may desire to contrib- 
ute should contribute to an organization 
outside of the National Committee and dis- 
tinct from it—a Tariff League, or a Manu- 
facturers’ Association or something like? 
And would it not be natural for these out- 
side organizations to send the money to 
such States as need money, without knowl- 
edge of the National Committee, or, say, 
without knowledge of the National Com- 
mittee except such few hints of it as might 
percolate to Chairman Hitchcock or to 
Treasurer Sheldon, and such few hints as 
they might give, thus keeping the National 
Committee entirely absolved from the 
ignominy of having anything to do with 
corporation money, but getting a few re- 
sults here and there by dropping a wad into 
a Congressional district now and again, or 


| helping out a county committee? 


Trying to Net the American Farmer 


Mr. Taft was not so imperious as to de- 
mand that every organization that may 
have its eagle eye fixed on the tariff sched- 
ules or on future trust legislation should not 
receive money from corporations to help 
the cause along. He barred the National 
Committee only. He cannot help it if a 
Chinese Wall Amalgamation wants to send 
a little contribution to Indiana or Illinois 
or Ohio. He controls only the National 
Committee. But it is all a hypothesis. 
Of course, he did not bar Tariff Leagues 
and such organizations from contributing 
to his campaign. How could he? He shut 
out corporations. Nor is it his part to ask 
where the money these organizations may 
contribute comes from. That would be 
mere vulgar curiosity. 

Meantime, Mr. Bryan and Mr. Kern and 
Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Chafin and all the 
rest have accepted their nominations, have 
outlined the issues, and sat for the necessary 
photographs. The banners are up, the 
publicity bureaus are manufacturing pub- 
licity by thejton, and thingsare in fullswing. 
Meantime, also, the grand, quadrennial 
attempt to throw the net over the Great 
American Farmer is being made. 

Mr. Bryan was at this earliest. So soon 
as he was nominated he put out an appeal 
to the farmers, urging them not to be serfs, 
and to contribute to his cause and the cause 
of Kern, pledging himself to be the only 
original farmers’ friend after he gets in the 
White House, and pointing proudly to the 
fact that he is a farmer himself, a regular 
tiller of the soil, but no soiler of the till, as 
he would have them know, for he will not 
take tainted money. It was a fine piece 
for the farmers that Mr. Bryan wrote, 
calling on them to rally to Bryan and 
Kern, to get in line, to sell a few bushels of 
ninety-cent corn and send the proceeds to 
the campaign treasurer, and otherwise show 
they realize their downtrodden condition 
and intend to strive for the uplift. 

That stirred Colonel Roosevelt, who, 
among his many other duties, has been 
finding a few moments each day to devote 
to the Taft campaign, he feeling a sense of 
responsibility therefor, combined with a full 
knowledge that there isn’t a politician in 
the Republican party who is in his class. 
The Colonel did no such crass work as ask- 
ing the farmers to contribute to Mr. Taft’s 
campaign fund. He put out no appeal for 
funds. What he did, after the farmers had 
had time to analyze the Bryan honey, was 
to appoint a commission to investigate the 
social and sociological and sanitary and 
septic conditions on the American farm 
and of the American farmer, and report a 
comprehensive remedy therefor, it having 
come to the Colonel’s knowledge that there 
are a few farmers in the country who have 
no piano players in their houses and who 
are deprived of the benefits of electric 
lights, shower baths and hot-water heat. 

To show how much in earnest he was in 
this movement, and to make Mr. Bryan’s 
self-centred appeal shrivel in comparison, 
Mr. Roosevelt, after his kind words to the 
farmers and his expressed determination to 
help them over the rough places and see 
that all of them have opportunities to get 
in touch with the best thought, appointed 
Gifford Pinchot on the commission. You 
can bet that when Gifford Pinchot is put on 
a commission that means the President 
thinks pretty highly of the commission. 
He does not waste Pinchot on any of the 
smaller and less important commissions. 
He keeps Pinchot for the big and impel- 
ling and real uplifty ones, for Pinchot 


knows all about the seamy side of life, 
having only a very few millions to his name. 

This held Mr. Bryan most of the month 
of August. It was a master stroke, for, 
omitting the slight detail that the farmers 
think they are about as well off, socially 
and septically, as any other class, much 
good must come of it. After the commis- 
sion has reported the farmer can hope for 
brighter days. They’d all better vote for 
Taft, too, or maybe the commission will 
report against them and compel them to do 
what they do not want to. Then where 
would they be? 

To hear the Republicans tell it, the inter- 
nal warfare in various States became so 
acute in August that it seemed improbable 
the Republicans would cast any votes at 
all. In Illinois they had a primary where 
Deneen and Yates fought it out for 
the Republican nomination for Governor. 
Half of the Republican papers claimed 
Deneen was everything from a buccaneer 
to a hold-up man, and the other half held 
Yates would do anything from scuttling a 
ship to robbing a poor-box. Deneen won 
by a squeak, and the Democratic papers 
are preparing to reprint: ‘‘What the 
Republican Papers said of Deneen During 
the Primary Fight.” In West Virginia 
Prince Elkins and Proletarian Scott have 
a regular party and are annoyed by a 
bolting outfit. In Ohio almost every male 
citizen above the age of twenty-one is a 
candidate for Senator, and the liquor fight 
is tearing things wide open. In Indiana 
Watson, who wants to be Governor on the 
Republican ticket, and Hemenway, who 
wants to return as Senator, are shivering 
in their shoes, and there is another liquor 
fight that is stirring things up from one 
end of the State to the other. Wisconsin 
Republicans are at one another’s throats. 
It is pitiful. 

And in New York, after they thought 
Governor Hughes would not run again, 
after they had all their plans laid to put.up 
a nice little man who would do what the 
machine wanted, along came the obstrep- 
erous and obtuse Hughes with the declara- 
tion that he thought he would run again, 
after all. Whereupon the Republican 
machine went up higher into the air, 
stayed up longer and came down with more 
propellers broken than any airship that 
ever soared. Not wanting to nominate 
Hughes, they are afraid they must. They 
think they will be beaten if they do and 
beaten if they don’t. Their dilemma has 
two horns, and the Republicans of the 
Empire State are on both of them. 

All this news cheered up Mr. Bryan. It 
made Chairman Mack chipper and happy. 
It seemed impossible for the Republicans 
to do anything but lose in these various 
States, where there is so much discord and 
disturbance. But—and here is something 
that has always happened—in the political 
almanac there occurs after the date of 
Election Day this warning: ‘About this 
time look for the Republican party to get 
together and vote solidly.’”’ The only way 
to judge the future is by the past. 


Cat-and-Dog Fights Galore 


Chairman Hitchcock has been to Oyster 
Bay several times to have his bumps felt, 
and to Virginia Hot Springs once or twice 
to get some bumps he could feel himself. 
It seems that Mr. Hitchcock, upon taking 
the chairmanship, which he positively re- 
fused to take until after he found he could 
get it, imagined he is chairman with all 
functions. But he has discovered that 
instead of having functions he is a func- 
tionary. Mr. Hitchcock went ahead and 
appointed his executive committee, right 
off his own bat, so they say, without con- 
sulting anybody. The result was a fine 
executive committee, as a whole, but with 
a person or two, here and there, in it that 
made Mr. Taft and Brother Charley and a 
few others rush rapidly from the first tee 
and leap over three bunkers. 

Brother Charley wanted Mr. Hitchcock 
to put his Western headquarters into the 
Auditorium Hotel. Mr. Hitchcock chose 
the Harvester building, which had a fine, 
big floor he could divide up into coops, the 
whole forming one of his justly-celebrated 
erystal mazes. Various other things oc- 
curred, including the wild demands of 
Arthur Vorys to be put on his proper 
pedestal. 

So they led Mr. Hitchcock to an inside 
room at Virginia Hot Springs and reas- 
oned with him. The wires leading to the 
candidate and to Oyster Bay are working 
better now. 
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The first Derby made in America was a 
C & K 


7 


NAPP-FELT derbies 
excel those of other 
makes in various ways. 
The high quality of the 
materials and the close, 
firm texture render excess- 
ive weight unnecessary; 
the only machinery used 
in Knapp-Felt construc- 
tion is in processes where 
a machine can do better 
work—mere cost-saving 
apparatus is disregarded; 
the noticeable elegance of 
style is the result of the 
most artistic handwork, 
the C & K kind, and the 
color is produced by the 
steadfast Cronap dye from 
formule originated and de- 
veloped in the C& K shop. 

The Fall and Winter 
styles of exclusive C & K 
design are unquestionably 
proper and are of sufficient 
variety to afford an oppor- 
tunity for the selection of 
a shape which will har- 
monize with the indi- 
viduality of the wearer— 
a distinct advantage over 
the antiquated method of 
making one model whose 
only claim to propriety is 
the name inside. 

Knapp-Felt De Luxe, 
the best hats made, are Six 
Dollars. Knapp-Felts, the 
next best, are Four Dol- 
lars — everywhere. 


Write for THE HATMAN 


THE CroruT & KNapp Co. 
840 Broadway, New York 


Joseph Medill Patterson's 


Startling Story of Society 


A Little Brother 
of the Rich 


Will Create a Sensation 


(Joseph Medill Patterson) 


@ This new novel is a revelation, boldly 
portraying certain phases of Twentieth 
Century society-life. The modern lust for 
gold; its baneful consequences; the lives of 
the idle rich — their inner and secret lives, 
as well as their dress-parade lives — are all 
painted by the sure hand of one who 
knows. Mr. Patterson handles the moral 
(or immoral) attitude of the society set in 
language of amazing bluntness — staggering 
in its pitiless indictment —as though having 
in mind the text — 

“For what shall it profit a man tf he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” 
@ The characters are not puppets introduced 
in the working out of a hackneyed plot, but 
living, breathing men and women; the 
author shows the naked souls of his people. 
Sylvia, the heroine, whose splendid character 
separates the good from the bad, is the 
charm of this powerful story—a charm 
which has been an inspiration to the author 
and also to Hazel Martyn Trudeau, who 
has painted a wonderful portrait, which, re- 
produced in colors, is used as a frontispiece. 
Decorated cloth, six illustrations, 361 pages - $1.50 
For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 


or sent prepaid on receipt of price by 
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[& I BRITTON £2 
PYBLISNERS Boers, CHICAGO fee 


FLOOR \ g 
VARNISH \ 


Nota mark nora == 
heel-print — move 

a trunk or piano 
across the floor, if you CG 
wish—even if you dent 
the wood, you can’t 
crack the Varnish. 


Send for Sample Panel 
finished with “61” Floor 


nN 


Varnish. Test it for your- 
self—hit it with a hainmer or 


stamp on it. You?may dent 

the wood but the varnish won’t 

crack off. It’s water-proof too. 
Buy from your dealer. 


Write us for sampleand booklet. 


Pratt & Lambert-iInc. 


83 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


FACTORIES 
Buffalo 
Paris 


New York 


Chicago 
London 


Hamburg 


Death in Public Drinking Gin 


When you use a public drinking cup you 
are reckless of your health. Public water 


may be pure; but a public drinking cup is 
never safe. 


Protect yourself by using the 


Endorsed by boards of health and physicians. It costs 
little, lasts long,and may becarried invest pocket or purse 
Sold in Sealed Envelopes Only 
8 for 25 cents in stamps or coin, 100 for $2.50, postpaid. 


BURNITOL MANUFACTURING CO. 
17 Brattle Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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HEN you 
are sick 
you call in 

thedoctor. When 
your horse is sick 
you call in the 
horse doctor. 
Then why not, 
when your tree is 
sick, call in the 
tree doctor? 

Call in the 
treedoctor? Cer- 
tainly. But isn’t 
it, perhaps you 
ask, an unusual 
thing to do; a 
strange thing? 
Unusual? Yes; 
beeause tree doc- 
toring, as prac- 
ticed by present- 
day experts, is 
largely new. But 
it ought not to 
appear strange, 
because expert 
tree doctoring is 
something that 
ought to have 
come into vogue 
long ago. And 
whether a man 
owns but a single 
tree ora thousand 
trees, he will be 
certain at some 
time to appreciate 
the importance of 
tree treatment. 
You are willing to 
pay a good price 
for a new and little tree—then why hesi- 
tate about paying to preserve the old and 
noble ones? 

Tree ailments, like human ailments, are 
doctored largely with the knife. The tree 
doctor is not only a tree doctor but a tree 
surgeon, who performs many an operation. 
And after you have watched him clean and 
fill cavities you will think him a dentist, too. 

Send for a tree doctor, and he will come 
with extensive paraphernalia—with ladders 
and ropes, with saws little and big, saws 
short-handled and saws with handles so 
long that a man may stand on the ground 
and reach far up into the branches; he will 
come also with knives, with chisels, with 
clippers, with tin, with healing and pro- 
tective unguents. 

By watching and studying the methods 
of a skillful tree doctor you may, if you 
wish, gain such knowledge, acquire such 
hints as will be of material assistance when 
next you find some tree doctoring to be 
required, for with what you have learned 
you may be able to do without the aid of 
the paid specialist. In any case you will 
never again trim a tree to its death, and you 
will learn at least something of the art of 
cutting branches. 


it in Place; 


Curing Dropsy of a Tree Trunk 


Not until recently has the world come to 
full realization of the value of trees. The 
importance of their growth and develop- 
ment has been tardily appreciated, and 
now comes the movement for their doctor- 
ing, their cure, their preservation. Village 
improvement associations and some mu- 
nicipal authorities have the trees in parks 
and along public highways treated and 
mended, especially in New England and in 
the Middle West. 

Decay from the action of water is re- 
sponsible for the greater part of tree evils. 
The results of what is outwardly but a 
simple and slight decay are liable to be 
amazing in their extent. Decay beginning 
from the incorrect cutting of a branch, or 
from the breaking of a limb by wind 


| or lightning, may permit the entrance of 


water into a wound, and then the slowly- 
destructive work may go on unsuspected 
for years. 

The tree doctor may find a serious case for 
treatment in a branch which is still ap- 
parently strong and vigorous except at its 
ragged end. Perhaps the decay has gone 
so far that there must needs bea probing, 


Showing English Walnut, Repaired After Being 
Split Half-Way Down the Bole; Also Shows 
Two-Pieced Turnbuckle Bolt by Which it 
was Drawn Together, and Which Now Holds 


Also Shows Split Tinned to 
Prevent Moisture from Entering and Which 
Allows the Live Tissues to Cover the Wound 


and his probing 
may indicate that 
the decay has 
penetrated for ten 
or twelve feet. If 
the branch cannot 
be saved he will 
thereupon cut it 
off; but it may 
well be that the 
decay is not such 
as to make de- 
struction inevita- 
ble, and in this 
case he may, after 
locating the bot- 
tom of the de- 
cayed space, bore 
through into it 
from the outside 
to let out the 
water—and this 
dropsical opera- 
tion may empty 


of foul-smelling 
water that was 
busied inthe occu- 
pation of work- 
ing evil down in 
the heart of the 
branch, from 
which it would 
have gone on and 
worked down the 
centre of the tree, 
reénforced by 
seepage at every 
storm. 

The cavity, 
cleared of water, 
must yet be 
cleared of its decayed wood and thor- 
oughly dried. With chisels, wires, swabs 
this is done; and there are times when, the 
cavity being so deep that the bottom is 
difficult of proper access, plaster of Paris is 
dropped down into it, and this, absorbing 
what dampness is still there, makes a 
filling of rock. And the opening into the 
tree must be so stopped as to prevent more 
water from entering. 


How the Doctor Amputates a Branch 


Some tree doctors fill cavities with ce- 
ment; not at all, as with plaster of Paris, 
to absorb the moisture, but purely as a 
solid filling. But cement is very heavy and 
is thus a source of weakness if used high in 
the tree. Cement is applied wet, and it 
thus adds moisture to the interior of a 
cavity instead of drying it. And, too, the 
growth of the tree may crumble the cement 
and force it out and thus leave the cavity 
unprotected. Usually it is best to leave a 
cavity empty if you can leave it well 
covered. 

Bran is an excellent cavity dryer. Put 
it in, scour the place clean and dry with it, 
then take it out and close the hole. 

From the tree doctor you will learn 
many an interesting fact. He will tell you, 
for example, that the ancient idea that the 
heart of the tree is the most important part 
is a superstition. “‘The tree was decayed 
in its very heart!’’ is an old form of express- 
ing what was supposed to be the worst 
possible condition. Yet it is not the heart 
that is vital. The heart is important, in 
common with the rest of the trunk or 
branch, as supporting wood. When too 
much supporting wood decays the tree 
falls. Butthe vital, growing energy is imme- 
diately beneath the bark, and a tree may 
live on with its heart eaten out so long as 
enough wood remains to support it. And 
it is fortunate for the sake of history and 
legend that this is so. What would history 
do without such trees as the Hartford oak 
that hid the Charter, and the hollow tree 
that sheltered Charles the Second? What 
would legend do without such ancient 
shells as Robin Hood’s Larder? 

Naturally enough, some simple ideas as 
to the doctoring of trees have bese preva- 
lent from time immemorial, but such 
ideas have referred almost altogether to 
the pruning of branches for a too lush 
growth. ‘He shall cut off the sprigs with 
pruning-hooks,”’ as old Isaiah expressed it. 
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Modern 3 
Machinery 4 


in most up-to-date shops is 


co. run by Electric power 
(@) —why is it? Because. 
Ue 1 be ecause 
es Motor driven machines 


are far cleaner, quieter, smoother 
running and more economical, 
Here’s the vital point 3m 
—get the right motor, 


porn srs Direct Current — 


[aos 


is the finest motor on the 

market today. The abso- 

lute mechanical and scien- 
. tific correctness of con- 
struction gives our motors 
a perfect balance that insures — 
the highest possible effi 

ciency and durability. They 
are fully guaranteed and 
will give the most satisfae- 
tory service under years 
of continued hard work, 


We make a specialty of small direct current 
motors from #y to 15 H. P. adapted ; 
to all requirements. If you are 
a user of power up to 15 H. P., 
write today for our free book No, 67 4 
about ‘‘ The Standard’’ Motor. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. — 
Main Office and Factory, Springfield, Ohio % 


New York, 145 Chambers St.; Philadelphia, 1109 Arch 
St.; Chicago, 48 W. Jackson Boul.; Dallas, 264 LiveOak 
St.; Cleveland, The W. R. Horning Co., 337 Hee 
Ave. N.W.; New Orleans, 5. J. Stewart, 216 [ 
St.; St. Louis, E. C. Van Nort Electric Co., Locust and 
1ith Sts.; Kansas City, Heath Electric Co, 


The Mead Gas 
Steam Radiator 


Steam generated by 
gas burner underneath. 
A complete portable heat- 
ing plant. 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit maintained 
inzeraweather. Neat, @ 
attractive, conve- 
nient; no odor, soot 
nor dust. 

Maximum cost with ar- 
tificial gas, ONE CENT 
PER HOUR; maximum cost with 
natural gas, 5 CENTS PER DAY 


Write today for our interesting 
by Booklet ‘‘B"' on ‘Modern Heating". 


Q 5 
, The J.H. Mead Co. 7 
BH» 242 Fourth Ave., NewYork ff 

Be i 


ir 
Meter arprararssere 5 ATEpwars 


Cc w/ 
SOCIETY-=-LODGE. vo 


Either style, with any four Jetters or figures, and one or two 
colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 25c. each, $2.50 a doz; 
Silver Plated, 10c. each, $1.00 a doz. Special designs in 
Pins or Badges made for any School or Society, low prices. 
Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 

BASTIAN BROS., 143 South Avenue, Rochester, 


% Paid onTime Depos! : 


(Withdrawable at option) * 
. . 
Coupon oe 
(One to Three Years) 
Write today for Booklet A. __ 


; 


N.Y. 


Equitable Banking & Loan Company, Macon, Ge 


Our agencies have just received 

q their assortment of Florsheim Fall 
| and Winter styles. 

! We invite every man who is 

& interested in fine footwear to call 

. )} upon the Florsheim dealer. Look 

them over. You will find “‘a style for 


your taste”’ and “‘a fit for your foot.” 


Be On : 
eae | 
P waists, BELTS ETC 


reakable, unbendable. 
dle-pointed steel pins that penetrate any 
ic without tearing. 
The only pins that don’t come open in use. 
| Finish—Nickel’Plate, Jet and Dull Black 
jEnamel; 14K Rolled Gold and 14K Roman Plate. 
Nickel, Jet, or Dull Black, 4 on card, 10 
pents; 14K Gold Plate, 2 on card, 25 cents, 
, Your dealer will supply you. If he doesn’t keep 
them, the kind and size wanted will be sent by 
nail on the receipt of price and dealer’s name. 
Money back if you’re not satisfied. 
Consolidated Safety Pin Company 


Farrand Street Bloomfield, N. J. 


~. Pillow Cases 
AS S  e- Direct from the Makers 
— Pennant like cut, 15 x 30, 
2 letter monogram, 2 numerals, $9 doz. 
Pennant like cut, plain lettering, 

12 x 24, 3 letters, $4 doz. 


W. H. SMITH & SONS 
. Manufacturers 
Specialists in College Flags, Arm 
v4 ’ Bands, Mortar Boards, Class Caps, Ribbons. 
_ _ Handsome colored plate of designs for the asking. 
25 N. Fourth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


5( Engraved Cards of Your Name $] 00 
Y In Correct Script, Including Plate e 
| The Quality Must Please You or Your Money Refunded 


Sil HOSKINS 


i Sad 
{Stationers 900 Chestnut St. 


Phila. 


| and give the tree a fair chance. 


| flush, and is so 
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But pruning, by most people, has been 
understood to mean only a rather hap- 
hazard lopping of branches, whereas the 
trimming of useless branches is a fine art. 

There is nothing, the tree doctor will tell 
you, which so marks an expert as his 
manner of cutting off a branch. For in 
the angles the possibilities are manifold. 

A branch ought, generally, to be cut off 


| flush with the larger branch or with the 


main trunk from which it springs. It 
ought always to be so unless there is at 
least one bud or sucker below the cut. 
When it is the intention to take off the 
entire branch there should be no unsightly 
hump left projecting. It is a mistake to 
consider such a hump a safeguard. In- 
stead, it is a source of evil. If there are 
projecting humps and shoulders on your 
tree have them cut off properly, even now, 
Incident- 
ally, you will be surprised to see how 
much the looks are improved. 

When an amputation has been made the 
tree begins at once to try to heal over the 
wound by sending out new tissue. If the 
amputation has been properly done there 


| is but the diameter of the cut-off branch to 


grow over. But when a projecting shoul- 
der has been left the bark gradually dies 
and peels back to the larger branch or to 
the main stem (unless there is a bud or 
sucker between), and the new, live tissue 
has to grow up the sides of the projection 
before it can even begin to cover the raw 
surface. Long be- 
fore it can reach 
even the outer 
edges decay will 
have entered. 
But when the 
branch is cut off 


covered as to pre- 
vent the entrance 
of water, then, 
from all sides, the 
live tissue throws 
itself forward with 
rolling edges to 
heal the wound. 

The covering of 
a cut-off surface 
is a matter for a 
good deal of care. 
When the surface 
is not too large 
and is on the side 
of the hole, or else- 
where, where 
water runs readily 
off it without in- 
seepage, heavy 
paint is sufficient, 
or, better still, 
coal-tar. For deli- 
cate trees mix 
pitch-pine with 
the coal-tar, or 
use grafting wax. 
But when the in- 
jury is severe, or 
the space to be 
covered is exposed 
or large, a piece of 
tin or sheet iron—preferably tin—is set in 
and covered with coal-tar and becomes part 
of the tree by the growth of tissue around 
and over it. But never cap a wound with 
tin! This seems like a contradiction of 
what has just been said, but it isn’t. 

Here is the gist of it. When a tree 
wound is capped—that is to say, when a 
piece of tin is pressed upon the entire 
surface and bent over the edges—there is 
no chance for the growth of new tissue. 
Then the tin or iron rusts through, and the 
last state of that tree is worse than the 
first. The proper way is to take a piece of 
tin a little smaller than the wound. Nail 
the tin tight with nails that have flat 
heads. Use coal-tar freely on both sides 
of the tin. Leave the edge of the bark 
unpainted. In all this you are keeping out 
water and thus preventing decay, and you 
are giving the live tissue just under the 
bark a chance to do healing. 

A tree wound of four inches or more in 
diameter, with an upward-facing surface, 
needs to be metal-covered; coal-tar is not 
enough; without metal protection decay 
would work in before the tissues could 
erow over. 2 

Did you ever notice this tissue-growing 
operation? It is a wonderful thing. The 
new tissue rolls forward over a tree cut as 
if the tree is showing actual thought, 
actual volition. 

Any paint that you use in painting on a 
tree should be like the coal-tar—black! 


Chestnut, 


Showing the Results of Tree 
Butchering of the Most Unskilled Kind. 
Decay Starting at an Incorrect Cut Loosens 
the Bark Down to the Ground 


Years ago, whenever a bare tree surface 
was for any reason painted, it was red. 
Though why red, except for cheapness, 
was one of the inexplicable things. Then 
came a period during which nothing was 
used but green, under the delusion that 
green is tree color! Only recently has it 
been recognized that the color of the or- 
ace tree bole or branch is black, and 
that black should, therefore, be used on 
repairs. Even on the light-colored barks, 
like those of beech, birch and poplar, any 
mar is, by nature, black. Green or red 


‘patches on a tree trunk are like green or 


red patches on black trousers. 

In cutting off branches, whether for 
pruning or on account of decrepitude—and 
this applies to all cuttings that are not 
flush with the larger stem—don’t cut at 
right angles—that is to say, don’t cut 
any of the afflicted branches of the tree 
straight across. Cut close to a bud or 
sucker, and cut on an angle away from this 
bud or sucker. The wound then heals 
with the chance for a new limb to grow. 

With all branches except the very light- 
est a tree doctor never makes his first cut 
his final one. There is the ever-present 
danger of splitting and tearing too far if a 
branch unexpectedly breaks when nearly 
sawed through. And so it is one of the 
most important practices of the tree doctor 
to leave a foot or more for safeguard on the 
first cut, and then make the final cutting 
with the easily-handled remainder. This 
single item of care 
involves a great 
deal of extra work 
on even a single 
large tree. 

There is some- 
thing fine in the 
preserving of 
trees: there comes 
from it an uplift- 
ing and bettering 
of the spirit. For 
in preservinga 
tree a man is not 
only working for 
his own future 
gratification but 
for the good of 
future genera- 
tions. There is a 
fine and unselfish 
element init. How 
noble a sight it is 
to see a stately old 
tree! —it is a sight 
that appeals to 
every one of every 
class. And to 
every one it is sad 
to see a great tree 
fallen prone. 
Often an owner 
would willingly 
give a thousand 
dollars if thereby 
he could restore 
a fallen tree mon- 
arch; yet, likely 
enough, the pay- 
ment of ten dollars 
some years back would have preserved it. 
It being so fine to have great old trees, it 
is amazing that it is the old trees that are 
the soonest abandoned to their death, and 
the chief beauty of modern tree doctoring 
is that it tends to the preservation of old 
trees. Only yesterday we watched with 
interest while three tree doctors clambered 
about among the branches of a giant elm 
more than a century old. One swung in a 
boatswain’s chair beneath a long, outsweep- 
ing branch. Another on a lofty, narrow 
ladder (narrow to permit of putting its top 
in narrow crotches) chiseled out the evil 
from a cavity and then covered it. The 
third, standing on a lofty branch, which he 
had reached by the careful use of strapped- 
on climbing irons, was reaching still higher 
up with pole-handled clippers operated far 
above him by a spring in his hand. With 
their interlacing and intertwined ropes 
they gave a curious similitude of Lillipu- 
tians working upon a bound Gulliver. 

Their ministrations would make the tree 
good for another period of years; and if, 
from time to time, the tree is watched and 
treated it should last for new centuries. 
Without this doctoring it would probably 
not live over twenty years more, and, fine 
and shapely though it now is, would 
steadily lose its shapeliness. A tree which 
would take many years to die may take but 
a few to lose much of its beauty. 

Another old tree that we recently saw 
treated was a huge sycamore with a big 
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Styles 
Are 
Greatly 


Changed 


In New York 


Long Coat Suits are in Vogue 


and Styles are Greatly Changed 


The ‘‘NATIONAL”’ 96-Page Style Book (sent 
free) shows all the new styles and all the desira- 
ble suits to be worn in New York this Fall. All 
the radical changes in fashions—all the really 
new, desirable models are illustrated in this 
“NATIONAL” Style Book. 

Wouldn’t you like to select your suit from among 
them? You can make your own choice of any 
of these made-to-measure suits, have it trimmed 
to please you, and made to your order out of your 
own choice of our 400 new materials for Fall and 
Winter wear. 

And remember all the risk of fitting you and 
of pleasing you in style, workmanship and material 
—all this risk is ours. Wouldn’t you like to 
see this Style Book? Wouldn’t you like to see 
Samples of the new Fall Materials? Won’t you 
write To-day for these samples and your copy of 
the “NATIONAL” Style Book? 


Tailored Suits 
Neato sia? $720,995 
Style Book and Samples Free 


Learn what New York is wearing. White for this 
“NATIONAL” Style Book and Samples, sent free. You 
will be interested in seeing the new Long Coat Suits, the 
new Trimmed Skirts and the other new styles for Fall. 


This “‘ NATIONAL”’ Style Book 
Qn Samples FREE 


a S Sa = ——S== 
fe SN OUR 20 ANNIVERSARY 
izes wv crea 


Write for Your Copy To-day 


Your copy of this 96-page ‘‘ NATIONAL"’ Style Book and 


Samples of the new materials will be sent you Free. This is the 
handsomest, most interesting and valuable Style Book even we 
have ever issued. Write for this ‘‘NATIONAL”* Style Book 


To-day — NOW. 

If you wish samples of materials for a Tailor-Made Suit, state the 
colors you prefer. 

This new 96-Page Style Book also shows, complete, the following 
“NATIONAL” Ready-Made Goods: Coats, Waists, Skirts, Furs, 
Hats, Rain Coats, Petticoats, Corsets, Kimonos,Sweaters, Hosiery. 


THE “NATIONAL” POLICY 


Every “NATIONAL” garment hasthe“NATIONAL 
GUARANTEE TAG” attached. This tag means 
“your money back if you ask for it.” 


We pay all postage and express charges on all 
“NATIONAL” garments to every part of the U.S. 
no matter how large or how small your order. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


214 West 24th St., New York City 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
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Straight Talk! 


| 
Emphasized words, import- 
ant phrases, credits, in red— 


Back again to the original 
color for the rest of your letter 
or invoice — 


Or ribbon entirely out of the 
way for mimeographstenciling— 


The work of an instant on the 
NEW MODEL 


L.C.Smith &Bros. Typewriter 


Just a finger touch on the Ribbon 
Shifting Device, and it’s done. 
——So quick and handy, we call it the 
Flying Switch. 
Positive, too—no trailing from one 
color into the other. 
Inbuilt — not an attachment. 
Described in the Free Book. 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S. A. 


Head 
Office for 
Europe, 
Asia and 
Africa: 

49 Queen 
Victoria 


ALL 
_ the 

: writing 
ALWAYS 
in sight 


/f 


The Use of the Corn Broom 
Means—Clouds of Dust, 
Back-Breaking Effort, 
Poorly Cleansed Carpets and Rugs, 
Loss of Time, 
Sore Hands, 
Injury to Draperies and Furniture. 


The Use of a Bissell “ Cyco” 
Bearing Sweeper 
Means—Saving of Time, 

Saving of Carpets and Rugs, 
Saving of Labor, 

Saving of Health, 

The Dust all Confined, and 
Better Sanitation Insured, 

For sale by all the best trade; prices 
$2.50 to $6.50. Makes a choice wed- 
ding or holiday gift. 

Buy a Bissell ‘‘Cyco’’ Bearing Sweeper 

; now of your dealer, send us the purchase 
slip within one week from date of pur- 
t 


ale 
f 


chase and we will send you FREE a neat, 
useful present. Address Dept. 36 A. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest and only exclusive 
. carpet sweeper 
makers in the 
world.) 


be: 


PARKER’S Arctic Socks 


Registered in U. S. Patent Office. 

m, Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and sick- 

ie room. Worn in rubber boots, absorb 

eh perspiration. Made of knitted fab- 
( ric, lined with soft white 


fer 


wool fleece. Sold in all 
sizes bydealers orbymail, 
SRI 25capair. Parker pays 
postage. Catalogue free. Look for Parker’s name in every pair. 


J. H. PARKER CO., Dept. 57, 25 James Street, Malden, Mass. 


Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Estb. 47 years. Box C, Washington, 
ee D.C) Best references., Careful 
work, Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. 
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hole rotted out at its very base. The hole 
was cleaned and covered, painted tin was 
set into a chiseled line inside of the live 
bark, and the entire tree was overhauled 
and new life given it. ‘‘ Poor old man, thou 
prunest a rotten tree,’”’ said Orlando, in 
the Forest of Arden; but, nowadays, a 
rotted tree may be so scientifically treated 
as to set it in the way of many serene years. 

There are some things that even the tree 
doctor cannot cure. An evergreen, for 
example, that has lost its branches on one 
side more than on the other cannot have 
its lopsidedness mended. The only thing is 
to trim the other side to match, and then 
see to it that the upper part of the tree 
spreads out properly. 

And, too, evergreens of the kind which, 
by nature, grow in masses, and do not have 
their branches close to the ground, require 
more care when they are made to grow 
isolated and with their lower branches 
almost touching the earth. Heavy shade 
will kill these lower branches, or the slight- 
est fire in the grass, or blows from a lawn- 
mower or wagon. 


The Tree Doctor’s Fees 


An excellent thing about all trees with 
resinous or gummy sap, evergreens and 
some fruit trees, is that they make haste 
to send out a sap to cover any outside 
bruise or wound. The resinous sap of the 
evergreen is so thick and efficacious that 
often no artificial application is needed. 

To see a tree doctor and half a dozen 
assistants working through a grove is like 
seeing a head surgeon and his assistants in 
a hospital ward. 

Nor are the prices of the average tree 
doctor excessive. From four to six dollars 
or so a day is as high as most of them range. 
The tree doctors are mostly, so far, not col- 
lege educated, and their charges have not 
taken on professional expansiveness. A 
single large tree may be gone over for from 
five to ten dollars, or an estimate may be 
given on a large number of trees that may 
run into the hundreds of dollars. 

It is interesting to see how deftly they 
work. Their tools are kept fastened to 
ropes, not only to be readily raised and 
lowered, but so that they may be hung over 
branches in the neighborhood of their work. 

Branches cut off far up in the tree are not 
destructively dropped, but are heedfully 
lowered, swiftly and under control, by a 
rope which is passed over a higher branch 
and whose lower end is wrapped once 
around the trunk. 

And these tree men risk their lives, too; 
for they make their way far out upon tiny 
branches, where a fall would be serious. 

Thus far the graduates of technical 
schools of forestry have paid but little 
attention to the prolonging of the life of 
ornamental trees, but the importance of it 
is such that they will undoubtedly soon do 
so. The tree doctors of to-day are diffident 
as yet about calling themselves more than 
foresters and nurserymen. 

The new idea of the best time to do that 
doctoring of a tree which consists in thin- 
ning out the superfluous and cumbering 
branches is not when the tree is bare, but 
when it is in full 
foliage, for only 
thus can the shape 
and general ap- 
pearance of the 
tree be seen by 
the pruner. The 
branches lie very 
differently when 
the tree is bare 
from what they do 
when heavy with 
leaves. 

But, many an 
old gardener will 
say,the tree should 
be cut only in 
winter, ‘‘ because 
then the sap is 
out,” whereas 
when it is in foli- 
age ‘‘the sap has 
PAD Up ee, Has, 
however, is an- 
other widespread 
misapprehension. 
The sap does not 
run out in one 
season and in at 
another: it merely 
lies dormant in 
winter, and is none 
the less present 
in the branches. 


Showing Some of Mr. Clarence Burrow’s 
Tree Climbers at Work Cleaning a Large 
Elm Tree of Gipsy-Moth Eggs, Masses and 
Nests of the Brown-Tail Moths 


Lightning is responsible for many of the 
injuries which result in decay, and it is an 
interesting fact that a lightning stroke is 
likely to split a tree more severely in 
summer than when the tree is bare. 

For a split take two iron bolts and run 
one through the centre of each of two 
spread-apart pieces above the wound. At 
each outer end there should be a nut large 
enough to keep the bolt from being drawn 
through. In the space between the two 
pieces use a turnbuckle to hold the two 
bolts together, and with an iron bar work 
the turnbuckle to draw the pieces to the 
proper closeness. As time passes the break 
will close in on its exposed surfaces. 

Modern gardening immaculately sweeps 
a lawn and takes away the mulch of old 
leaves from about the bases of trees. All of 
which is proper enough, for we cannot have 
the strewn effect of Vallombrosa on our 
lawns. But the tree owner should realize 
that if he takes away Nature’s mulching he 
should put something on in return—per- 
haps the very leaves composted and re- 
turned—for otherwise the trees suffer from 
starvation. 

And many a tree suffers from thirst 
because pavements are built so closely 
about their bases as to prevent the access 
of moisture to their roots. Here the tree 
doctor will prescribe an open radius of at 
least three or four feet around the foot of 
each trunk, or, for sidewalks, a space 
covered with an iron grating. 

Trees suffer from hunger and thirst and 
lack of protection just as human beings do. 

Watching for the work of insects and 
remedying or counteracting the evil is an 
important part of tree care. Bores—the 
worms known by that designation—always 
attack good wood and they must be killed 
and the attacked spot cleaned and pro- 
tected forthe future. Birds do not do much 
injury. Even the seemingly formidable 
woodpecker almost invariably cuts his 
way into decayed wood only, and therefore 
does no damage. On the contrary, he may 
do good by pointing out unsuspected 
places of decay and thus giving opportunity 
for treatment. 


Outgrowing its Clothes 


Cleaning off the nests of the destructive 
moths is another of the accomplishments 
of the tree doctor, a work for which he is 
well equipped with his outfit of ladders and 
ropes and boatswain’s chairs. But the 
tree owner may learn many a valuable 
hint—such as the use of four scratchy wires 
in the creosote sponge to tear the cocoons 
open—and may use them himself next time. 

Branches that overlap and wear upon 
each other and vines that insidiously 
grow up among the branches are among 
the manifest evils that the tree doctor 
watches for, and in regard to which the 
tree owner studying his ways may gain 
important hints. 

There should be special warning as to the 
meaning of crackled bark. It may mean 
that decay has begun; but it may only 
mean, on the contrary, that a quick- 
growing tree is growing too fast for its bark 
and is splitting it, precisely as a fast- 
growing boy may 
be getting too big 
for his clothes, 
which are split- 
ting under the 
strain. 

It is well to 
study the elements 
of tree doctoring. 
It is well to see 
how and why and 
when a tree is in 
need of nourish- 
ment: well to un- 
derstand how 
hidden channels of 
decay may cause 
a sturdy-seeming 
tree to topple over 
in a trifling breeze. 
It is well to under- 
stand what to do 
to maintain life 
anid vigor and 
beauty in your 
trees. And perhaps 
to gain an element- 
ary basis of such 
knowledgeyouwill 
“bring the doctor 
about by the 
fields,’ as Mine 
Host of the Garter 
Inn expressed it. 
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This trade-mark 
etched on the blade ¢ 
every genuine Simond 
Saw. It is a guarantee of Simond 
quality —of Simonds service. If 
there for your protection. -. 

Simonds Saws are sold by most had 
ware dealers. If not at your dealer’: 
send us his name, and we will se 
that you are supplied. = 


) 

2h 

Write for “SIMONDS GUIDE’ 
It’s free. It will help you | 

to choose the right saw. € 
SIMONDS MFG. COMPANY _ 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York 
Portland 
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Photographic Apparatus 
Supplies —Over 280 pa 
Every Photographer wants one, for it cont: 
scriptions and prices of nearly every article! h 

tography — Plates, Paper, Film, Cameras, ete. 
To be sure we send this expensive book to ph 
only, we ask you to send us 25 cents—stamps or 
which we will send you the Encyclopedia and 2 d 
Norman Developing Paper (the regular price of the 
40c., and it is the best paper you ever used). DO IT 
A copy of ‘‘ The Norman Photographer’ free. 


Norman Photo Paper Co., Rochester 


The one high-Wheel automobile that 
gives entire satisfaction: Machines built 7 
years ago are giving perfect service today. Gamamme 
Costs but a cent a mile to operate and Wa 
less than a horse to keep. / 
A perfect hill-climber, just the 
car for muddy or rutty roads. BA = 
Solid rubber tires—no punctures Ais 
or tire expense. Built by the old- {~2eZey/eny 
est and largest mfrs. in the world. \7 
Sales last year $600,000, 
Every part of every Holsman 
fully guaranteed. 
Write for Catalog and 4 
** Book of Testimonials.” 
Holsman Automobile Co 


R595, Monadnock Blk. Chicago la 
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We Ship on Approval {:: 
pay the freight. Ifyou are not 
bicycle after using it ten days do 
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| pair of tires from a@szyorte at arty 
you receive our latest Catal 


3} grade bicycles and sundries and 
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acent'to write a 
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FREE by return mail. You will ge 
uableinformation. DoNot Wait; ™ 
Tires, Coaster Brakes, single 
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—It means HEALTH 
—It saves COAL 


—It saves Time and Worry 


This automatic regulator will ac- 
tually keep your house at an even 
heat whether the weather outside be 
at zero or above freezing. You or 
\ any one can easily attach it to any 
B furnace, steam or hot water boiler. 
It don’t mar the walls in any way. 
You fix the “ Time-Set’”’ and the 
thermostat at the degree you want 
ey the heat for the day. Then all 
bie got to do is to put on coal 
and forget it. It positively keeps an 
even temperature without variation. 
ODays’ That means health. 


‘FREE  Atnight dothe same. Set it for as 
TRIAL— cool as you want the house and the 
| clock will start the heat in the morning. 
0 Days No getting up early to make fire and 
ito Pay warm up. 


ireat Saving on Coal Bills 


f will more than pay for itself in a short time. Prove this 
| yourself. We send it to you on 30 days’ Free Trial so 
) can do this. If not perfectly satisfied—send it right back. 
you keep it, pay us in 60 days or take advantage of dis- 
int for cash with order. 


(he instructions and illustrations in our free 
iooklet are so plain that anyone can under- 
‘tandthem. Send for it today if youkeep house. 


The Chicago” Heat Regulator Co. 
| Dept. 1, 40 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Otterville Mfg. Co., Canadian Agis., Otterville, Ontario 


lew Fall Style Book 


ent free, upon request 


Our new Fall Style Book for 1908 
intains illustrations of the latest fash- 
jas in’ men’s clothes, with detailed 
‘arts of color harmony and correct 
dress for all occasions; 
also a complete line of 
cloth samples of im- 
ported and domestic 
textiles of exclusive 
designs and weaves. 


The New York 
Tailors 


make clothes to order. From 
maker to wearer means better ma- 
terials, superiority of workman- 
ship, at less cost and time than 
from your own tailor. Made in 
New York, means made in the 
latest style, and we have tailored 
for the better dressed New Yorker 
for 18 years. 

Our system of home measure- 
ment means garments cut to your 
special pattern and custom-made 
in every part. Delivered express- 
age prepaid. Send postal to-day 
for our new Fall Style Book, and 
know what you should wear, to be 
in good form, during the coming 
season. 

We custom-make suits or over- 
coats from $12.50 up. Our guar- 

] antee of perfect fit and satisfaction 
or money refunded assures you ab- 
solutely from any risk in ordering. 


(aE N NEW YORK TAILORS 


C 729-731 Broadway, N.Y. City 
Established 18 Years 


311 Broadway, New York 


Outfits for camping, simple or 
elaborate, but complete in every 
detail,may beselectedeitherfrom 
our catalogue or in our CAMP. 
Everything in the line of modern camp 
equipment supplied. Tell us where you 
are going and how many in the party, 
and we will be pleased tosend youa de- 
tailed estimate of just what you will need. 


Our Tents 
Are Absolutely Waterproof 


, Are moderate in price, light 
weight and strongly made. ~ 
Compact kits of cooking utensils, cots, camp 
Stools, water, eepscol bags for food stuffs and 
blankets. verything that makes camp 
life comfortable and satisfactory. 


Send for illustrated catalog P. 


David T. Abercrombie Company 

311 Broadway, New York 

Advice gladly given asto | 
where to go, when to 
go, and how to go. 
Also suggestions 
as to guide serv- 
ice, if desired. 


You can have it from a 10 acre irrigated 
_ tract in Washington. Particulars free. 
ation & Power Company,Department M, Seattle 
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ALA MUMOE RODIN G: 
STONE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


heavier and darker, his cheeks drooped 
flabbily and he seemed to have fallen away 
inside his clothes, but upon his face there 
sat the same stern impassiveness. Bobby 
instantly arose, having good cause to want 
to be well planted upon his feet with this 
man near him. Stone carefully closed the 
door behind him and advanced to the other 
side of Bobby’s desk. 

“Well, you win,”’ he said huskily. 

Bobby drew a long breath. 

“Tt has cost me a lot of money, Mr. 
Stone. It has’ left me almost flat broke— 
but I got you.’ 

““T give you credit,’ admitted Stone. 
“T didn’t think anybody could do it, least 
of all a kid; but you got me and you got 
me good. It’s been a hard fight for all of us, 
I guess. I’m a little run down,” and he 
hesitated curiously; ‘‘my doctor says I got 
to take an ocean trip.”’ He suddenly blazed 
out, ‘“‘I’m running away.” 

Bobby found himself silent. For two 
years he had planned and hoped for this 
moment of victory. Now that the exultant 
moment had come he found himself feeling 
strangely sorry for this big man, in spite 
of his unutterable rascality. 

“T ain’t coming back,’ Stone went on 
after a pause, ‘‘and there’s something I 
want you to do for me.” 

“T should be glad to do it, Mr. Stone, if 
it is anything I can allow myself to do.”’ 

“Aw, cut it!” growled Stone. ‘‘Look 
here. I gota list of some poor mutts I been 
looking out for, and I’ve just set aside a wad 
to keep it going. I want you to look after 
’em and see that the money gets spread 
around right. I know you're square. I 
don’t know anybody else to give it to.” 

To Bobby he handed a list of some fifty 
names and addresses, with monthly 
amounts set down opposite them. They 
were widows and orphans and helpless 
creatures of all sorts and conditions, blind 
and deaf and crippled, whom Stone, in the 
great passion that every man has for some 
one to love and revere him, and in the 
secret tenderness inseparable from all big 
natures, had made his pensioners. 

“There ain’t a soul on earth knows 
about these but me, and every one of ’em is 
wise to it that if they ever blat a word 
about it the pap’s cut off. I don’t want a 
thing, not even a hint, printed about this— 
see? I ain’t afraid that you'll use it in the 
paper after me asking you not to, so I 
don’t ask you for any promise.” 

“*T’ll do it with pleasure,” offered Bobby. 

“Well, I guess that’s about all,” said 
Stone, and turned to go. 

Bobby came from behind his desk. 

“After all, Stone,’ he hesitated, ‘I’m 
sorry to lose an enemy so worth while. I 
wish you good luck wherever you are 
going,” and he held out his hand. 

Stone looked at the proffered hand and 
shook his head. 

“Yd rather smash your face,” he 
growled, and passed out of the door. 

It was the last that Bobby ever saw of 
him, and all that the Bulletin carried about 
his flight was the ‘‘fact,”’ not at all too 
prominently displayed for the man’s im- 
portance as a public figure, that Stone’s 
health was in jeopardy and that he was 
about to take an ocean voyage upon the 
advice of his physician; and on that day 
Stone’s picture disappeared from the place 
it had occupied upon the front page of the 
Bulletin. 

It was a victory complete and final, but 
it was not without its sting, for on ‘that 
same day Bobby faced an empty exchequer. 
It was Johnson who brought him the sad 
but not at all unexpected tidings. Seeing 
Agnes and Chalmers in the office with him 
Johnson hesitated at the door. 

““What is it, Johnson?” asked Bobby. 

Oh, nothing much,” said Mr. Johnson 
with a pained expression. ‘“‘I’ll come back 
again.’ 

He had a sheet of paper with him and 
Bobby held out his hand for it. Still 
hesitating, old Johnson brought it forward 
and laid it down on Bobby’s desk. 

“You know you told me, sir, to bring 
this to you.’ 

Had the others not been present he 
would have added the reminder that he 
had been instructed to bring this statement 
a week in advance of the time when Bobby 
should no longer be able to meet his pay- 
roll. Bobby looked up from the statement 


EVENING POST 


SATISFACTORY answer to this ques- 
tion may be found in the September 
edition of the Cosmopolitan Magazine, in 
an exhaustive editorial article on ‘‘Modern 
Heating,’’ written by an expert on heating 
apparatus. If you will read this article care- 
fully, you willreadily understand WHY the 


Peck-Williamson Unoenree Furnace ( 


Saves One-Half to Two-Thirds of Coal Bills 


SAYS THE COSMOPOLITAN: 


““One of the most interesting improvements in hot air heaters is decidedly revolutionary. 
The advocates of this very novel method claim that the ordinary way of feeding the coal 
from above onto the fire is entirely wrong and ex- 
ceedingly wasteful, inasmuch as it allows the 
products of combustion, the smoke and gases, to 
pass immediately out and up the chimney. This 
recent furnace, on the contrary, provides 
for the introduction of the coal into the 
grate from below. By this means the smoke 
and gases of the new coal as it burns are 
obliged to pass up through a bed of fire and 
are thus entirely consumed. 

“In detail, this striking device consists 
of a curved coal chute beginning with a 
funnel-shaped hopper on the outside and 
ending in a round hole in the middle of the 
grate. The coal is introduced into the hopper 
and forced by means of a plunger through 
the chute up onto the grate and under the 
fire bed. By this means every possible unit 
of heat is said to be extracted from the coal. 
Moreover, the lowest grade of coal obtain- 
able is burned in this furnace. The saving 
from these two sources is placed at from 
one-half totwo-thirds. The coal, too, burns 
more slowly because of this unusual ar- 
rangement, and this means less ashes to 
remove. The much greater cleanliness 
attendant upon such complete smoke con- 
sumption is also a great recommendation.’’ 


Lilustration shows furnace with- 
out casing, cut away to show how 


coal ts forced up under fire, which 
burns on top. 


Thousands between the oceans call the Underfeed 
Furnace the Savings Bank of the Cellar. In our 
Underfeed Booklet—sent for the asking—you'll 
find a lot of fac-simile letters—testimonials from 
those who have been glad to voluntarily write about 
their experiences with this most economical furnace. 

Heating plans and services of our Engineering 
Department are yours —all free. Write to-day, giving 
name of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


THE.PECK-WILLIAMSON CO. 
329 W. Fifth St., CINCINNATI, O. 


Made in black and colors 
The wearing of comfortable 
shoes made of Kid has always 
been popular, but it took 
the approval of the fash- 

ion leaders of Paris to 

make it the style in 

London and New 

York. Now every 

one who wants 

to be well 

dressed 

wears 


Shoes 

made of 

this mate- 

rial do not 

get hard nor 

crack after being 
wets aC hre me 
Tanned Glazed Kid 
better, 
longer and feels better 
on the feet than any other ; 
‘Ghe ifact» that itvis ut hfs 
wath mate- 


should 


looks lasts 


leather. 
now in the highest favor 
the best dressed people 


secure a trial by you. 


Goat Skins 


Made exclusively from 
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ns Digs a Hole in 3 Minutes 


ii —in any kind of soil—three feet deep, Fine 

for wells. Handiest tool you ever saw. The 

is awonder—works 

Iwan Post Hole Auger on new principle. 

Ask your dealer to see it. You’ll want it SURE. 
Dealers write for Iwan line book. 


IWAN BROS,, Dept.105, STREATOR, ILL 


¢ TYPEWRITERS 


SPECIAL 
Nos.6 and 7 Remingtons for $35.00 
No.2 Smith-Premiers 32.50 
No.6 Fay-Sholes 25.00 


Slightly used, practically as good as new. 
Send for Bargain List of Other Makes. 


Rock well-Barnes Co.,203 Baldwin Bldg.,Chicago,Ill. 
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Wholesome, 
summery heat in 
every room, with 
small fuel cost. 
Easy to operate. 


A warm house, warm all 
over. Not too warm in mild 
weather. 

An even, healthful tempera- 
ture in every room, no matter 
how cold outside nor which 
way the wind blows— when 
the home is heated by 


Let us send you the evidence of those 
who speak from experience. Our free 
book givescomparative results of differ- 
ent heatingappliances. Avoid mistakes. 
Send for this book. Address Dept. K. 

Capitol Boilers and Radiators are equally 
valuable for Churches, Schools, Hotels and 
Office Buildings. 


United States Heater Company. 


Branch Offices and Agencies in all Principal Cities. 


A Postal 


~ fora Price 


Say—Quote me prices on your Split 
Hickory Vehicles. That’s all you need 
to do. Iwill send you free my big 1907 

Split Hickory Vehicle Book. It is 

bigger and better this year than ever 

before, and contains photographs of 
over 125 Split Hickory Vehicles— 
also photographs of a full line high- 
grade Harness. I will quote you 
direct prices from my factory which 
y will save you from 30% to 50% on 
High-Grade Split Hickory Buggies. 


I Sell Direct to You On 
30 Days’ Free Trial 


Split Hickory Vehicles are guaranteed for two years. 
This is my 1907 Split Hickory Rubber Tired Runabout. 
Has more exclusive features than any other’ Runabout 
on the market—40 % more. All Split Hickory Vehicles 
are made to order, giving youchoice of finish and other 
options. Write mea postal today. NOW, while 
you think about it. 


Address me personally. 


H. C. Phelps 


Pres. The Ohio 
Carriage 
Mfg. Co. 

Station 108 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


HE-F 


REG. TRADE MARK 


a testimonial, yet in justice to your ‘‘ Save-The-Horse’’ I take pleas- 
ure in advising it has cured my horse of ‘* bone spavin ’’ that did not 
yield to any other treatment, although one of the best veterinarians 
had him in charge for 30 days, during which time he was fired for 


the complaint, but still remained lame. W. B. STRATFORD. 
CHERRYVALE, KANSAS. — My horse was afflicted by thorough- 
pin, one ofthe worst I ever saw; was told there wasnocure forit. Thad 
it opened, it came back again and seemed to grow larger. I drove 
him just the same and used your medicine; the thoroughpin is now 

completely removed. I. S. STRICHLER. 
$ 00 a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send for 
copy, booklet and letters from business men and trainers 


on every kind of case. Permanently cures Spavin, 


Thor- 

oughpin, Ringbone (except low), Curb, Splint, Capped 

Hock, Windpuff, Shoe Boil, Injured Tendons andall Lameness. No 

scar orlossof hair. Horse worksasusual. Dealersor Express Paid. 
Troy Chemical Company, Binghamton, N.Y, 


Our 15 sizes of High Speed and Heavy 
Duty Motors are fully described in our cata- 
log. The sanest, most direct and most con- 
vincing motor catalog ever issued. Write for it. 
THE FOX REVERSIBLE GASOLINE ENGINE CO. fe 
203 Front Street, South Cincinnati, Newport, Ky. 


Pumps day and night. No 


N I A G AR A cost for power —no coal, no 
H ey: D R A U L I Cc steam, sie oil, no labor. ‘ 


Write for catalogue A D, 
R A M and guaranteed estimate. We furnish 
Caldwell Tanks and Towers. 
Niagara Hydraulic Engine Company 
140 Nassau St., New York. Factory: Chester, Pa. 
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| without any thought of reserve before 


| these three. 


“Well, it’s come. I’m broke.” 


‘* Not so much a calamity in this instance © 


as it has been in others,”’ said Agnes sagely. 
“Fortunately, your trustee is right here, 
and your trustee’s lawyer, who has two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars still 
to your account.” 

Bobby listened in frowning silence, and 
old Johnson, who had prepared himself 
before he came upstairs for such a con- 
tingency, quietly laid upon Bobby’s desk 
one of the familiar gray envelopes and 
withdrew. It was inscribed: 


To My SON ROBERT, UPON THE TURN- 
ING OVER TO HIM OF His SIXTH AND 
LAST EXPERIMENTAL FUND. 


If a man fails six times he’d better 
be pensioned and left to live a life of 
pleasant ease; for everybody has a 
right to be happy, and not all can gain 
happiness through their own efforts. 
So, if you fail this last time, don’t 
worry, my boy, but take measures to 
cut your garment according to the 
income from a million and a half 
dollars, invested so safely that it can 
yield you but two per cent. If the 
fault of your ill success lies with any- 
body it lies with me, and I blame 
myself bitterly for it many times as I 
write this letter. 

Remember, first, last and always, 
that I want you to be happy. 


Bobby passed the letter to Agnes and 
the envelope to Chalmers. 

“This is a little premature,’”’ he said, 
smiling at both of them, “for I’m not 
applying for the sixth portion.” 

Agnes looked up at him in surprise. 

“Not applying for it?” 

*“No,”’ he declared, ‘‘I don’t want it. I 
understand there is a provision that I 
cannot use two of these portions in the 
same business.” 

Both Chalmers and Agnes nodded. 

“T don’t want money for any other 
business than the Bulletin,” declared 
Bobby, ‘‘and if my father has it fixed so 
that he won’t help me as I want to be 
helped, I don’t want his aid at all.” 

“There is another provision which 
perhaps you don’t know about,’ Chalmers 
informed him; ‘‘if you refuse this money 
it reverts to the main fund.” 

Bobby studied this over thoughtfully. 

“Let it revert,” said he. ‘“‘I’ll sink or 
swim right here.” 

The next day he went to his bank and 
tried to borrow money. They liked Bobby 
very much indeed over at his bank. He 
was a vigorous young man, a young man of 
affairs, a young man who had won a great 
public victory, a young man whom it was 
generally admitted had done the city an 
incalculable amount of good; but they 
could not accept Bobby nor the Bulletin 
as a business proposition. Had they not 
seen the original fund dwindle and dwindle 
for two years until now there was nothing 
left? Wouldn’t another fund dwindle like- 
wise? It is no part of a bank’s desire to 
foreclose upon securities. ‘They are quite 
well satisfied with just the plain interest. 
Moreover, the Bulletin wasn’t such heavy 
security, anyhow. 

Bobby tried another bank with like 
results, and also some of his firm business 
friends at the Traders’ Club. In the 
midst of his dilemma President De Graff 
of the First National came to him. 

“T understand you have been trying to 
borrow some money, Burnit.”’ 

It sounded to Bobby as if De Graff had 
come to gloat over him, for he had been 
instrumental in dragging De Graff and the 
First National through the mire. 

“Yes, sir, I have,’”’ he nevertheless 
answered steadily. 

“Why didn’t you come to us?” de 
manded De Graff. 

“To you?” said Bobby, amazed. “I 
never thought of you in that connection at 
all, De Graff, after all that has happened.”’ 

De Graff shrugged his shoulders. 

“That was like pulling a tooth. It hurt 
and one dreaded it, but it was so much 
better when it was out. Until you jumped 
into the fight Stone had me under his 
thumb. The minute the exposure came 
he had no further hold on me. It is the 
only questionable thing I ever did in my 
life, and I’m glad it was exposed. I admire 
you for it, even though it will hurt me ina 
business way for a long time to come. But 
about this money now. How much do you 
need at the present time?”’ 
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Put Up By Edin Clyan Cec 


I Want Your First Order ! 


Once I demonstrate to you that I save you at least 50% of your 
cigar money, because I make every cigar I sell and sell them direct 
to the smoker, cutting out every in-between profit, I am sure you 


will buy your cigars from me regularly. 


For that reason I am 


satisfied to give you more than my profit on your first order and 
send you FREE a box of Old Fashioned Havana Smokers, a box 
of a new kind of Smoking tobacco, and a patented cigar cutter. 

If you’d rather smoke quality than looks, if you don’t buy a cigar 
for what it seems but for what it contains, let me send you Ioo of my 


KEY WEST 


Havana Seconds 


They are by no means handsome cigars. J haven’t pasted pretty 
pictures on the box, nor have I placed bands around each cigar. I 
don’t believe in scenery. THEY LOOK ROUGH BUT TASTE 
SMOOTH and in taste are the equal of any 3 for a quarter cigar. 
They are irregular but none shorter than 4% inches, some even 


longer. 


Iam really 


I call them seconds because they are made from the shorter 
pieces of tobacco which is used in my finest brands. 


selling you two dollars’ worth of Havana Tobacco with nothing 
added for rolling it into cigars. 


The above offer holds good up to and including Sept. 
30th, and, of course, applies only to your first order 


I can produce only a limited number of these Seconds and therefore will not 
sell more than 100 to any one new customer as I want to interest as many new 
Smokers as possible by this Special September offer. 


Takes al 


for other people. 


any standard machine. 


These Two 
Caloris 
Bottles and 
Substantial 
Fiberoid 
Case, $6.00. 


If You Want a Typewriter 
Surely You Can Afford 


for your cigars. 


Pay Cash 


If I would sell you cigars 
on credit I would have to charge you more 
to make good the losses on bad accounts. 


Send me $2.—(check, money-order, draft or bills) for 100 
Genuine Key West Havana Seconds and the three free articles. 
You needn’t hesitate, if, after trying them, you like your 
money better than the cigars —it’s yours. You can't go wrong. 


Dept. A. 64-66 and 67-69 W. 125th St., New York 
Make remittance payable to Edwin Cigar Co. 
References: The State Bank of New York, Dun and Bradstreet’s. 


for this 


have. S 


Anyone market. 


and employ demonstrators. 


“JUNIOR” Typewriter — 


Sit down right now and write for the booklet 
which tells all about this wonderful machine—the 
greatest achievement in typewriter construction 
since typewriters were first made. 

You’re behind the times if you continue to write 
by hand when foraslittleas $15 youcan get this com- 
pact, complete, convenient machine. Vhe Junior is 

A Real, Practical, Workable, Two-Hand 
Standard Keyboard Typewriter 

Does everything the most expensive machines do 

as easily, quickly and neatly as you could desire. 
1 sizes of paper up to 8% inches wide. 
Has universal keyboard like $100 machines, with 


JUNIOR TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Young People 
can make money with the Junior at home by doing writing 
Get one for wou boy or girl. 
who learns to operate a Junior can take a position and use 


Get One—Try One—It’s Just What You 

Send bank draft or money order for $15 co a } 
will ship you your machine, express prepaid, the day 
we get your order. You run no risk at all. If you 
don’t like yourJunior after youtry it,send its ht 

» back to us and we will return your money. 

want to know more about the Junior before : 
ing by all means send for our Booklet 91 TODAY. 


Dept. 91, 331 Broadway, New York — 
Salesmen Wanted 
The Junior is the most wonderful money maker 


Liberal terms assure you of large profits wet. 
Business will quickly grow so that you will open an 


CALORIS BOTTLE 


Red Hot Drinks Without Fire — 
Ice Cold Drinks Without Ice 


Two bottles — Pint Size, Wicker Covered 
With Fiberoid Case, (Exactly like Cut), 


Will keep drinks at the steaming hot temperature at which they are put 
in for 30 hours; or as cold as they are put in for 84 hours. 

on the train, on the boat, in the camp, nursery or sick room; 
or cold drinks are wanted instantly. The best of all thermal 
and half the price of others — the ov/y one sold under a 
your dealer but be sure you get a CALORIS BOT LE and 
substitute. Sportsmen are using them everywhere. Send for 


Individual bottles — Pints, $3.00; Quarts, $4.50. 
If your dealer hasn’t them, remit price direct. 


hod 
CALORIS MANUFACTURING CO., 2110-2118 Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


86 characters, six more than some big m nes 
80 words a minute. 


‘Ou 


$6.00 


Inv: ! 
where hot 


rantee. Ask 
1a pod 


Two Articles in One 

‘Library Table and Desk Combined 

(s a table, it may be littered with 
iks, papers, lamp, etc., but by simply 
ling out the desk bed, you have aclear 
‘ce on which to write. Pen racks and 
)well sunk flush with desk bed—pen 


jink always in place. Stationery compartment 
sr lid of desk bed. All styles for library, boudoir, 
2 it’s room, office. Write for booklet D and 
“eof “ Cadillac” dealer in your city. 


Only the Cadillac is a “* Desk- Table.” 
Cadillac Cabinet Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Type 
‘ ‘J 2? 


liable Dayton 


Light Delivery Wagon 


s 40 and 44 inch wheels, with solid rubber fj 
has practical road clearance to travel any | 
f€ roads and weather — will do the work of 
orse-drawn vehicles —aids prompt deliv- 
es and will cut your delivery cost in two. | 
horse power motor, sliding gear transmission, ] 
ble chain drive. It’s not an effort to build 
teap but to. build good. The only commercial 
using wagon size wheels. Booklet fully 
boas Type “J” on request. 
rice $1050 f.o0. b. Chicago. 


‘RUABLE DAYTON MOTOR CAR CO. 
F Dept. 12, Chicago, Ill. 


Your COAL BILL « Y 
mec: fC 


t 
on’t burn Egg, ¥ a Py. 
ve or Chestnut . y “e a VAR 
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PENCER” 


fusine-Feed 
‘t= Heater > 

8s No. 1 Bictotca, 
Ong from $2.00 to $3.00 
perton. During the past 20 years \ 
iisands of users have written us that 
ire installing a “ SPENCER” they are thor- 
uly heating ' their properties at a saving of 
3 % over the former cost. 

_l¢ “SPENCER” Heater is a combination 
vater-tube and return-tubular boiler, the 
lukest and most economical steaming. device 


n. Further, the water- jacketed magazine 
Pal raised gr ates maintain an even depth 


al in the firepot and render it unnecessary 
ok after heater more than once daily in ordi- 
a) weather (or twice in severe). 


_Heresting heating booklet free on request. 
ie indly mention your dealer’s name. 


Pcer ver Heater Co. , 200 Commonwealth Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 


Shines 25c! 


| naller size—enough for 20 shines—10c. Go to your | 
let—if he can’t supply, clip out this whole ad as 
certificate and we will supply you direct with 


Eagle Brand Shoe Cream ! 


¢stfor black or russet shoes— will not change original color 

Tusset or brown—a pure oil dressing— gives a quick, : 

b ok, Waterproof shine. Has a delicate odor, and won't 
on hands or garments. Comes in glass jar. 


Shoe Polish Co., 224 N. Franklin St., Chicago 


ee ”—Best Cleaner for White orany Shade Canvas Shoes. 
ee ye ae ee 
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“Td like an account of about twenty- 
five thousand.” 

“‘T can let you have it at once,”’ said De 
Graff, ‘‘and as much more as you need, u 
to a certain reasonable point that I thin 
will be amply sufficient.” 

“Is this Stone’s money?” asked Bobby 
with sudden suspicion. 

De Graff smiled. 

“No,” said he, ‘‘it is my own. I have 
faith in you, Burnit, and faith in the 
Bulletin. Suppose you step over | to the 
First National with me right away.” 

That night, with a grave new responsi- 
bility upon him and a grave new elation, 
sturdier and stronger than he had ever 
been in his life, and more his own master, 
he went out to see Agnes. 

“Agnes, when my father made you my 
trustee,” he said, ‘“‘he laid upon you the 
obligation that you were not to marry me 
until I had proved myself either a success 
or a failure, didn’t he?” 

“He did,’”’ assented Agnes demurely. 

“But you are no longer my trustee. The 
last money over which you had nominal 
control has reverted to the main fund, 
which is in the hands of Mr. Barrister, my 
father’s old lawyer; so that releases you.” 

Agnes laughed softly and shook her head. 

“The obligation wasn’t part of the 
trusteeship,”’ she reminded him. 

“T choose to construe it that way,” he 
advised her, ‘‘and I hereby declare it null 
and void. How soon can you get ready to 
be married?” 

“To whom?” she wanted to know, with 
vast pretense. 

“To the political boss of this town,” 
he assured her, ‘‘and one of its leading 
business men. Agnes,’’ he went on, quite 
suddenly serious, ‘‘I can’t do without you 
any longer. I have waited long enough. 
I need you and you must come to me.”’ 

“‘T’ll come,” she said simply, and laid 
her hands in his. 

It was nearly half an hour later when 
she suddenly thought of something, and, 
going to her secretary, brought forth one 
of the inevitable gray envelopes, addressed 
not alone to Bobby but to both of them: 


To My Son ROBERT AND TO AGNES 

ELLISTON, UPON THE OCCASION OF 

THEIR DECIDING TO MARRY BEFORE 
THE LIMIT OF My PROHIBITION. 


The message within was very, very 
brief indeed. It was: 


What I cannot for the life of me 
understand is why the devil you 
didn’t do it long ago! 


Editor’s Note — This is the second and conclud- 
ing part of the fifth of the Bobby Burnit stories. 


THE MODERN 
CITADEL 


(Continued from Page 11) 
He was telephoned for 


bore his last initial. 


‘and came to the office immediately. 


asked him to examine his box and see if 
anything was missing. In a short time hé 
returned and, rather excited, reported that 
all his wife’s jewelry was gone. 

“Jewelry?” I said; ‘‘what kind of 
jewelry?”’ And before he realized the 
reason of the question he had identified it 
sufficiently to satisfy me that he was the 
owner. 

When it was turned over to him he 
caught his breath and said: “It would take 
ten thousand to replace it, and I doubt 
whether I would ever have been forgiven.” 

He wanted to reward the boy, which, of 
course, was not allowed, and was grateful, 
in striking contrast to many (for this kind 
of thing happens nearly every day) who, 
when they are told as tactfully as possible 
of their carelessness, immediately begin to 
give excuses and act as if it were every- 
body’s fault except their own. 

All types of people use safe-deposit boxes 
and for all kinds of purposes. The legit- 
imate use is to protect securities and val- 
uables, but some of the community insist 
on using them to keep money. The for- 
eigners prefer safe-deposit boxes for their 
savings, and I remember a certain Greek, 
who sold bananas from a push-cart, who in 
five years actually filled a small box with 
his earnings, mostly in small bills. I know 
it was five years, for when he first came 
over he came to me to rent a safe. He 
could not speak English, and could only 
write his name in Greek. This signature I 
turned into English letters, much to his 


Three-Button Novelty Sack 
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Yel itd yiiller ? 
Trade Mark Registered 1906 


Any man, posing as a tailor, can cut 
a piece of cloth after certain measurements, 
sew it together and call it a suit— 


But it requires brains, skill, wide 
experience and the most complete facili- 
ties to produce a suit that will fit, look 
stylish, hold its shape and give unquali- 
fied satisfaction. 


Our No. 516 


That is why 1,200 of the world’s most skillful tailors, 


assembled under one roof, aided by wonderful labor saving 


devices, and directed by the ablest superintendents, can 
produce better clothes for much less money than can an 
isolated local tailor. 


Over 150,000 particular dressers, 
to our certain knowledge, have found this 
out, and are glad they know us. 
$25 to $4o. 


One suit 
will convince you. 


Merchant Tailors 
Price Building 


Largest makers in the world of 
GOOD tailored-to-order clothes. 


If you don’t know our local representative, ask us. 
Then wear clothes made expressly for you. 


Chicago 


110,000 sq. ft. devoted 
exclusively to our 
business 


F ireproof Buildings at Low Gost 


There are, perhaps, a half-dozen ways to build a thoroughly fire- 
proof building with an unlimited outlay of money. There are over a 
hundred ways to build a cheap, fire-trap building which calls for ex- 
cessive insurance and continual expense for repairs. 

There is only ONE way to build a permanent, enduring, fire- 
proof building that represents dollars saved in the money invested, 
and that way 1s 


of Reinforced 


Kahn System Concrete Construction 


Kahn System makes fireproof construction not a building luxury 
but a practical necessity within the means of all »— equally advan- 
tageous in the smallest farm building or bungalow, the largest ware- 
house or factory, office or store building, or the most elaborate hotel. 


San Francisco and Kingston —devastated by earthquake and fire — are rebuild- 
ing in reinforced concrete. Conservative companies like oe Packard Motor Car 


Co., the Bemis Bag Co., Emerson Manufacturing Co., the E. R. Thomas Co., 
Solvay Process Co., etc., are repeatedly erecting Kahn System buildings. 


Send plans, or give us an idea of your proposed building. We 
will submit estimates and suggestions that cost you nothing but save 


you dollars. 
Build Now when material and labor costs are low. 

Separate catalogs describing (1) Reinforced Concrete in general; (2) Mills 

and Factories; (3) Warehouses and Storage buildings; (4) Hotels, Resi- 

dences and Apartment Houses; (5) Office Buildings; (6) Hospitals, 

Libraries and Public Buildings; (7) Bridges and Viaducts; (8) Record of 


Results; (9) Rib Lath for Homes. Yours for the asking. Write today. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Company 


501 Trussed Concrete Building 


London, England DETROIT, MICH. Toronto, Canada 


State Educational Building, Albany, N. Y. 


Monolith Building, New York 
Palmer & Hornbostel, Archts. R. T. Ford Co., Contractors. Kahn System. 


Kahn System throughout. 
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Shoe Eyelet 


that 
Can’t Wear 


“Brassy” 


DIAMOND 
TRADE <Q MARK 
FAST COLOR EYELETS 


Always fook 
new. Havetops of 
solid color, can’t wear 
‘‘Brassy.” Look for the 
littlediamond trade 
mark on each 
eyelet, and insist upon 
it when buying shoes. 


United Fast Color 
Eyelet Company 


Boston, Mass. 
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Black Horn - 


CHAMOI 


is the genuine velvet-like Chamois 
used years ago for all household 
and saddlery purposes. It is tanned 
in cod oil by the old French hand 
processes and is guaranteed not to 
harden. 


We are the first and only manu- 
facturers branding our Chamois 
and guaranteeing its quality. If it 
isn’t perfect you return it to us by 
mail and get a new piece or your 
money back. 


Insist upon Black Horn Chamois 
and you will get the best; or send 
direct to us. Sizes 1-1%4-2-3-45 and 
6 sq.ft. Price 25c per sq. ft. 


Warm Chamois Garments 


Our Washable Chamois Hunting 
Jackets, Shirts, Vests, Drawers, 
etc., afford ideal protection from 
cold. Hundreds of them are worn 
by sportsmen, automobilists and 
doctors. All garments made to 
order, Write for booklet showing 


Chamois in colors. 


Black Horn Leather Co. 
20 Tannery St.,Great Bend, Pa. 


PER 


) “I MADES12 5% 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set”’ 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


NTS 


are coining money. 
Claude H. Rogers sells 
500 every week. Send 
your address today and 
let us PROVEIT. Expe- 
rience unnecessary. We 
show you how to make 
$3to $10a day. OUTFIT 
| FREE to workers. 


THOMAS M¥FG.CO, 
426 Home Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio 


EPO ROOE 


— We will guarantee to put any old 
5c Per Square leaky, worn-out, rusty, tin, iron, 
steel, paper, felt, gravel or shingle roof in perfect condition, 
and keep it in perfect condition for 5c per square per year. 

e The Perfect Roof Preserver, makes old, 

worn-out roofs new. Satisfaction guaran- 

00 rs 1X teed or money refunded. Our free roofing 
book tells all about it. Write for it today. 

The Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept. 68, Elyria, Ohio 
a ey 
DSo Freight Forwarding Co. 

Reduced rates on household goods to all 

Western points. 443 Marquette Bldg., Chicago; 1501 

Wright Bldg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boston; 101 
Columbia Bldg., San Francisco; 200 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 
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delight. From that moment he was my 
staunch adherent, my slight knowledge of 


| his language he accepted as kinship, often 


handed me a Greek paper, and brought 
many of his fellow-countrymen to rent 
I tell this for the benefit of those 
who contend that a knowledge of dead lan- 
guages is of no commercial use. 

This man rapidly mastered English, 


' and what he told of the thrift of himself 


and other immigrants was a revelation. 
When he gave up his box he stopped to 


| say good-by, and said he expected to buy a 


small vineyard in his native land. He was 
rich enough no longer to be a peasant, but 
would live comfortably as a landed pro- 
prietor. But for five years the greater 
part of every dollar he made was retired 
from circulation, and while, in his case, the 
amount was small, when it is remembered 
that thousands do as he the aggregate must 
be considerable. This money is not only 
withdrawn from circulation, but actually 
leaves the country. It seems to me that 
not enough consideration is given these 
facts by those who discuss our monetary 
conditions. 

Safe-deposit vaults fill a need in modern 
society, but they can be used to its great det- 
riment. For instance, in our late financial 
crisis much money was hoarded in them 
which, had it been in circulation, would 
have eased the strain and perhaps pre- 
vented more than one failure. No one 
class can be blamed for this, because all did 


| it, the difference being that the more edu- 


cated a man the more of a hypocrite he 
was. The day-laborer drew the little 
savings that had cost him much self-denial, 
bluntly said he wanted to take no chances, 
and forthwith gained your sympathy. The 
well-dressed, jaunty business man cashed 
his check for a comparatively small amount, 
talked about the evils of hoarding, then, 
in the privacy of the coupon-room, dropped 
his money in with his securities and locked 
itup. He did exactly the same thing the 
next day, and the day following—a small 
amount at a time to avoid suspicion—each 
time taking a pull at the financial noose 
around his own neck. 


The Bond that Would Not Let Go 


The Irishman always bears his character- 
istics; whether it be in his shirt-sleeves, 
as foreman of the gang, or dressed in his 
best clothes, he is doing honor to a de- 
ceased relative. 

He came to the desk one day with the 
inquiry, ‘‘ Are yez the boss?”’ 

“Yes,” said I. 

“Then I’m a-nading yez help to find 
Moike.”’ 

“Mike who?”’ 

““Me brether, the one as was killed on the 
coach.” 

‘‘But you say he’s dead.” 

‘Sure, and that’s just it; I’m a-nading 
yez help.” 

It goes without saying I was a bit puz- 
zled to know exactly of what assistance I 
could be, but, after careful questioning, 
I learned that ‘‘ Moike” had been thrown 
from the carriage he was driving and killed. 
I had seen an account of it in the papers. 
His brother was trying to find his safe- 
deposit box. 

“How did you know he had one?” I 
asked. 

“He told me so some time ago.” 

I looked through the records, but there 
was no such name. [I so told him, to his 
great disappointment. ‘‘It is a pity,” I 
said, “‘that your brother did not tell you 
the name of the company.” 

“So ’tis,” he said, and, gravely shaking 
his head, added: ‘‘But it’s just the way 
with Moike. I guess he didn’t think of it 
until he was dead, and then he forgot.” 

Totally unconscious of the wonder of his 
remark he mournfully made his departure, 
and I mentally apologized to some of the 
joke writers whom I had accused of over- 
doing the Irish bull. 

At one time I was fortunate enough to 
be private secretary to one of the finest old 
gentlemen that ever lived; he never made 
you feel like an intellectual valet, but 
treated you as his friend. In the course of 
events it became necessary for us to get 
the numbers of certain of his bonds, and 
we visited the safe-deposit vaults. 

Some six feet tall, the frock coat which 
he invariably wore because, perhaps, he was 
of Southern birth and clung to traditions, 
never looked out of place. The vault 
attendants were always glad to see him, 
for he never failed to be considerate. His 
inside tin box was taken out of the safe with 
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| Pilling & Madeley Socks 


The way to be sure of socks is to be sure of the maker 

More than forty years’ reputation is back of every pa 
of Pilling & Madeley Socks. Dealers all over the countn 
know us, and know they can always depend on Pilling ¢ 
Madeley quality. : 

Pilling & Madeley Socks hold their color, look right, 
fit well, and last long. They are made of yarns from 
the best spinners, knit in our own mills, dyed with 
our own fast stainless colors, carefully matched, 
and perfectly paired. 

Knowing this makes dealers absolutély 
sure of us; sure that every pair of socks 
that leaves our mills is right; and 
sure that their customers will be 
satisfied. 

Ask your dealer. about us. 
Ask him for Pilling & Madeley 
Socks—the socks you 
can be sure of. 


Our No, 703 is a medium 
weight, made from finest 
com ed yarn. Fits like a 
glove; easy on the most 
delicate feet. Black, tan, 
grays, navy blue. Sizes 9 
to 12. 6 pairs $1.25, Guar- 
anteed for 6 months. 


No. 803 is made of tt.2 finest lightest fabric; fine as silk and looks and feels like gauze 
silk, Wigh-spliced ankle and double sole. Sizes 94s to 1144 in black, tan, heliotrope, new 


greens, purple, grays. 6 pairs $2.50, Guaranteed for 6 months, 


Look for ‘‘ Pilling & Madeley’’ on the foot of every pair. If your ‘' 
dealer can’t supply you, write us his name and we’ll see that you get 
them. Write, anyway, for illustrated book, ‘‘The Sock for Service.”” 


PILLING & MADELEY, Inc., PHILADELPHIA 
Established 1865 


Infants’ Outfitting 


a 


Our thoroughness in 
viding for the needs of in 
covers everything from 
daintiest and most exq 
hand-made garments, 
most trifling accessor 
dress, crib and toilet. All 
infants’ wear is distinguishe 
for its genuine quality and th 
fine grade of workmansia : 


New Fall Catalogue 


illustrating distinctive fashion 
for the young, is ready fo 
mailing. A complete guide t 
the stylish and appropriat 
outfitting of boys, girls am 
infants. Copy sent upon Té 
ceipt of 4 cts. (stamps) t 
cover postage. Our 


Mail Order Se 


places the superior adv: 
of this children’s ou 
establishment, at th 
of every home. Pro 
tion, careful filling 
and complete satisfa 
sured to every patron, — 


Children’s Fine Nainsook Dress 
round yoke of lace hemstitching and dots. Skirt has 
three clusters of tucks ruffle hemstitched and trim- 
med with lace; neck and sleeves finished with lace 
and hemstitching. Sizes 6 mos. to 2 yrs. . . $2.25 


Address Dept. 13 60-62 West 23d St. 


Everybody Wants 


The Worth 


A portable, pure white, steady, safe 
Brighter than electricity or acet 
100 candle power. No grease, d 


i S odor. Lighted instantly. Costs 2 ce 
Suphion hoe week. Over 200 styles. Every lamp 
Sole ranted. Agents wanted. Write for ca 


Do not delay. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th Street, Canton 


AKES ‘AND BURNS ITS OW 


Moisture Proof Sole. A postal 
brings the illustrated Catalogue, telling 


. 40 different U. 
Stamps Given fieiineot 
2c. postage — 1,000 mixed foreign 17c. —100 diffe: 
10 different foreign coins 15c.—40 Japan on colo 


TOLEDO STAMP COMPANY, Toled 


the whole story. 
THE CUMMINGS CO., Dept. ‘‘V"" 
"es , ~ 406 Washington Street, Boston. 
P TENTS THAT PAY. (> Protect Your Idea! 
A Book ‘‘ Fortunes in Patents— What and 
How to Invent’’ Free. 84-page Guide 
——_._+~Book. Free report.as'to Patentability: 


E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 1156 F, Washington, D.C. 


STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


=n The Name is stamped 
on every loop — Be sure 
it’s there. : 


The 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 
oN Worn All Over the World 


2\. Sample pair, Silk 50c. 
Cotton 25¢. Mailed 
on receipt of price. 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


IST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 


at’s something new) 
easily when you tie it, has 
F eautiful lustre, wears like iron, 
- | crushless. $1 “Superbas”’ are 
f money. 
‘your dealer hasn't “‘Superbas"’ 
ind his name and 50c. and we 


Do You Smoke? 


A most liberal cigar offer is con- 
tained in the advertisement of a 
New York cigar firm on Page 26 
of this issue. Read it and learn 
how you can save money by 
buying your cigars direct from 
the factory at wholesale prices. 
To introduce a new cigar they 
offer FREE for this month a 
box of “Old Fashioned Havana 
Smokers,” a patented cigar- 
cutter and a box of new kind of 
Smoking Tobacco. 


$33 Profit 


in one day 


made by a man who 
earned $1174 in |11 days. 
Ask for proof. Book free. 


itomatic Photo Button Machine $30 


includes 12 inch Wonder Cannon Photo 
achine, 1000 plates, 1 gross gilt frames, 
nd 2 sets of developing powders (enough 
‘month’s work). Everything necessary to start a 
rofitable business. Camera takes, develops and 
oto button in 30 seconds ready to wear. No expe- 
ired. Can be set up in 20 seconds ready to operate. 
mey maker at fairs, carnivals, picnics, celebrations 
rallies. Sent C. O. D. upon receipt of $5.00 deposit. 


Ferrotype Co., R-614 New Era Building, Chicago 


TYPEWRITERS wine: 


All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 
rivilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 
ypewslter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St., Chicago 
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even more than ordinary alacrity, and soon 
we were seated behind the closed door of 
the coupon-room with it before us on the 
table. 

While I listed them on a slip of paper he 
read the numbers on a bundle of bonds 
fastened together with a rubber band. In 
doing this he tore one of the bonds and un- 
fastened the bundle to see how great the 
damage, and, in order to keep the tear 
from becoming greater, pulled the paste- 
pot toward him and glued a thin strip over 
the rent, then put the rubber band around 
the bonds again and laid them aside on the 
table. Two other packages of bonds were 
read by him and listed by me, then, as we 
wished to make assurance doubly sure, I 
took the bonds and read the numbers 
while he checked my list with a pencil. 

Everything was all right until we came 
to the first bundle fastened with the rub- 
ber band. I read the numbers twice and 
he checked them, but there was one one- 
thousand-dollar bond missing. 

“Tt was there, wasn’t it?” he asked. 

“Tt must have been or you wouldn’t 
have read it,” I replied; then added: ‘‘Is 
it the torn one?’”’ 

“No; here it is,” he said. 

Then began a search. We opened out all 
the bonds, thinking the missing one might 
have been caught in the folds of some other. 
We examined, not once but over and over 
again, every document and article in that 
box without success. We stood up, looked 
at the seats of our chairs, under the table, 
examined the floor minutely, took up the 
large blotter on which we had been writ- 
ing, but there was no trace of the bond. 

He looked at me and I looked at him—it 
was all there was left to do. 

He broke out: ‘‘ Are you crazy?” 

“T don’t know,” I answered doubtfully. 

“Well, it seems that both of us are mad, 
stark mad. Here we are in a little room 
eight feet square, with smooth marble walls, 
nothing in it but two chairs, a table with 
some blotters, an inkstand, paste-pot and 
pens on it, a safe-deposit box—two men cf 
ordinary intelligence, who see a bond one 
minute and the next don’t see it, and who 
spend the whole morning looking and still 
don’t see it.” 


Love in a Vault 


After this observation we commenced 
all over again, only to end by gazing at 
each other blankly. Simultaneously we 
began another search of our pockets, taking 
out the contents and placing them on the 
table. This we had done before twice with 
no results. He was standing sideways to 
me, and as he twisted his body to reach in 
the tail pocket of his long coat for an in- 
stant I thought I saw a ghost, then broke 
into a laugh, doubtless a little shrill on 


' account of relief from strain. 


He mopped his brow, looked at me, 
shook his head, and said: 

““You were crazy, now you are violent 
and will have to be locked up. I'll follow— 
it’s only a question of minutes.” 

As soon as I could control myself I said: 
“Tift up the tails of your coat.” 

This he did, and there was the bond re- 
posing on the seat of his trousers. But, 
mystery on mystery, why did it not fall? 
why had it not fallen? —for he had stood up 
and certainly moved enough. 

“Well!” he said. ‘‘ Well——” but words 
failed him. He actually had to pull the 
bond before it came off. 

We came to the conclusion that our 
trouble was caused in this way. In mend- 
ing the torn bond a drop of paste must have 
fallen from the brush on one of the others; 
this bond in some way had slipped from 
the table to his chair-seat, and in moving 
around had been pushed under him until 
the glue caught. His long coat had effec- 
tually concealed it. 

Had he given up and left the room, prob- 
ably before he had walked a block the bond 
would have been jarred loose, fallen and 
never been seen by us again, becoming one 
of the unexplainable things in life. 

It is, perhaps, difficult to conceive of a 
steel-constructed thing having a part in 
love affairs, but our safe-deposit vault 
made one match that I know of. Let those 
who. study the effect of propinquity and 
circumstances on love take notice. 

Miss Cashier worked for a certain res- 
taurant, and because she took in consider- 
able cash after banking hours had to 
place it in a box over night. Dainty and 
attractive, she appeared regularly each 
day near closing time, and as Mr, Broker’s 
Clerk also came in regularly to lock up the 
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— 2,205 pages. 

—222,984 words defined. 

—thousands of new words not found in 
any other dictionary. 

— 2,531 illustrations. —202 in color. 

— 63 colored maps. 

—bound in full law sheep. 

—leather-tipped thumb indexes, 

—all edges handsomely mottled. 

—11% inches in height. 

—8% inches in width. 

—5 1-16 inches in thickness. 

—12% pounds in weight. 

—dictionary of authors and their 
works. 

—dictionary of noted names of fiction. 

—dictionary of foreign words and 
phrases. 

—pronouncing dictionary of scriptural 
names. 

— pronouncing dictionary of Greek and 
Latin names, 

—pronouncing dictionary of biography. 

—full list of Roosevelt ‘*‘new’’spell- 
ings. 

—treatise on faulty diction. 

—gazetteer and complete atlas of 
world. 


HA 


E 


} 
Wvcitacaaniveaing lh 


The first one-volume dictionary in more than eighteen years which is 
not a reprint or a mere revision. An absolutely new dictionary from 
cover to cover. Not the work of any single man, but the combined effort 
of 150 eminent scholars—each an authority in his line. And the only 
dictionary anywhere, which contains under one index, from A to Z, with- 
| out supplement, the thousands of new words with which the language has 
been enriched during the past eighteen years. 


CLARKSON 'S inericix DICTIONARY 


B cost more to compile than any other dictionary which has ever been produced. It is purely 
an American dictionary, representing the ripest experience of acknowledged leaders in edu- 
cation, business, the arts and the sciences. One single page of Clarkson's Standard American 
Dictionary (page 1089) contains thirty-six words not to be found in any other one-volume 
dictionary. And many pages have from six to thirty new, exclusive words and definitions 
which have recently come into common use. This 2,205-page book with its 2,500 illustrations, 
is bound in full law sheep, thumb indexed, and has a double spring back, opening perfectly 
flat. In vocabulary, in arrangement, in pronunciation, in definition, in appendix, in syn- 
onymes and etymologies —and in handsomeness, durability, clearness and readability of print 
—Clarkson’s Standard American Dictionary excells all other dictionaries—no matter what 
their pretensions or what their cost. It excells all other dictionaries of today as Webster's 
latest work—published at his death 65 years ago—excelled all dictionaries at that time. 

This dictionary is in reality a great home college. With it at hand you can become a 
master of perfect English without apparent effort. But in buying a dictionary, be sure to get 
the best. No matter which of the old dictionaries you have, remember that it is outdated by 
at least eighteen years by this one. No up-to-date, intelligent family can get along with- 
out this new and absolutely unabridged dictionary. 


SENT FREE FOR EXAMINATION 


Later, when this dictionary is sold in the’ ordinary way through jobbers and wholesalers 
and book dealers, its price will have to be $12.00. But forintroductory purposes the first 
1908 edition will be sold at a direct-to-you price of only $7.75. At this low figure we 
cannot afford big advertisements to tell you all the facts about its size and excellence, so we 
make this offer: Let us send you the dictionary —express and every charge prepaid; keep 
it five days; compare it with any dictionary — International— Century — Standard — Webster. 
Then, if after five days’ examination, you are not satistied that it is the best—simply send it 
back at our expense. Otherwise remit the $7.75. 

Don’t wait, or you may lose this low-price opportunity, Write today and say ‘‘I accept 
your free examination offer in THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT for Sept. 5." Address— 


David B. Clarkson Company, 338 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


tremendous huma 


| JOSEPH G. CANNON 
says: ‘‘Itseemis to ine 
you have gathered 
from the ocean of such 
literature that which 
deserves to have been 
born, and, having 
been born, deserves 


to be preserved.’’ 
Speaker CANNON’S 


Secretary adds: 

“The Speaker has 
placed these books in 
his own room, where 
he can conveniently 
pick up a volume and 
throw off the cares of 
the day with relaxation 
and the enjoyment of 
this new series.”' 


The World’s Best 


Mystery and Detective Stories 


Six Charming Volumes 
101 Strange Stories 
The Review of Reviews 


For Two Years 
The Most Entertaining and Thrilling Library Ever Published 


Whether a De Quincey classic, or an up-to-date Marion Crawford 
or Kipling or Sherlock Holmes; a Poe tale of terror, or an intense 
love story by De Maupassant; a jesting skit from Thackeray, ora 


““Medium’”’ who g é 2 
adventures of some Oriental thief-catcher, translated from the San- 


For the First Time in English 


Not only is the Mystery Library new in plan — 
the stories themselves will be found surprisingly 


Edited by Julian Hawthorne 
Only 


50 Cents 


Advance Payment 


n tragedy from Balzac; a true narrative trom a 
ives away the secrets of his craft, or the gorgeous 


skrit of several thousand years 
ago—in every case you will find 
your interest caught in some 
tantalizing puzzle, and held to 
the end, by the pen of one of 
the world’s master-novelists. 


Before the Art of Writing 
was Invented 


there were story tellers in Eastern cities 
whose business was to make men forget the 
heat of summer nights. These absorbing mys- 
teries will make readers forget the noise and 
heat of the workshops of to-day and help 
them to relax, It is a historical fact that the 
great Bismarck for recreation read detective 
stories. Here is the greatest collection ever 
made from the literature of all nations, put up 
in convenient volumes for your entertainment. 


Why This Searching and Translating 


The labor entailed in the editing of this set 
amounted to thousands of dollars. You ask 


ELIHU ROOT says: 

0Tt is, 
selection, and will, 1 
am sure, give pleasure 
to a great many people 
who cannot have at 


an adinirable 


hand the entire works as 
from which they are 


selected.’’ 


LYMAN ABBOTT 
says: ‘‘I confess for 
myself a fondness for 
detective stories. 
They carry me out 
of my ordinary routine 
of work.’’ 


unfamiliar. Many of them appear for the first how can such books printed froin new plates () 
time in English, in special translations be sold for such a price—The answer is—we () 
made for this set from Scandinavian, Ger- want more discriminating Americans to see 
man, Russian, French, Japanese, Italian and the REVIEW OF REVIEWS during the Pres- i () 
Latin. Many more, even those by well-known idential year, and we are willing to sacri- g) Send 
authors familiar wherever English is spoken, will fice the initial investment of time and &, measet () 
be surprising to you, coming as they do from dollars and offer the books at the ofthenew 
rare editions or being adapted into readable mere cost of paper and printing in lay Library of () 
length from works so cumbersome as to be little order to bring the magazine into fc : Detecti ve 9 
seen nowadays. every intelligent home. y, Stories andenter 
P 4 wy, my _ subscription hy 
THE OFFER alt, Cut off the coupon and mail to-day. A set of the first Yay forthe REVIEW OF 
edition will be shipped by express, charges prepaid, oe REVIEWS two years. (9) 
atonce. Your subscription for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS will be entered for gy?” Herewith 50 cents, my 
two years. If already a subscriber your expiration date will be extended two first payment. IfI lite the (‘) 
years. You examine the books in your home. If you like them then pay 50 books I will make further (4 
cents a month for 12 months or $6.00 in all for the six volumes and the two payments of 50 cents a month 
years’ subscription. If you don't ie Sasnonthn! () 
like the books you may return O + 
them at our expense. 
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ROAST MEATS 


hot or cold, are given just 
that “finishing touch” if 
seasoned with 


LEAS PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It perfects the flavor of 
Soups, Fish, Steaks, Chops, 
Veal and Salads. It gives 
relish to an otherwise in- 
sipid dish. 

Beware of Imitations. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N.Y. 


Is More a Matter of 
Choice Than of Luck 


A thorough cleansing of the teeth night and 
morning is all that is required to obtain the result 
—provided, however, the proper Dentifriceis used. 

A good Dentifrice cannot be too carefully 
made. Its ingredients must be absolutely pure 
to maintain quality, and must be antiseptic—a 


germicide and prophylactic. 


Doctor Sheffield’s 


the original tooth paste, 


pinnacle of perfection, 
enclosed to the 


Stamps 


regular size). 


stamps orcoin, 


you a full- 
size tube, 


Save the 


carton, 


Ly “Mal! 


with @ @ 4 
The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


CLEVELAND, 


OHIO 


Capital and Surplus 
$5,000, 000 


BANK for discriminating 

i depositors and for those 

whose first consideration is the 
safety of their funds. 

Send today for Book A de- 

scribing our system of han- 

dling out-of-town accounts. 


payments — $50.00. Only 350 of these machines. Order quick. 


Rebuilt Typewriter Company, 46 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Sound Pearl-like Teeth 


Créme Dentifrice 


possesses all these qualities 
and has been recognized by 
Dentists the world over and 
by discriminating buyers 
since 1850 as occupying the 


One-cent Sheffield Dentifrice Co. 
103 Broad Street, 
New London, Conn. 
will bring youa 
sample tube (1-6 


Or for 25c., in 


we will mail 


coupons on 


Theyhavea 
cash value. 


Less than 4 for Olivers 


J We will send you the latest No. 3 Oliver 
Typewriter, rebuilt in our factory, same as 
new in every way, with same guarantee as 
from Oliver factory, for $44.50 express pre- 
paid. Ifnot satisfactory return to us, and we 
will refund entire purchase price and pay 
return express. Same machine on monthly 
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firm’s securities, and as their boxes were in 
the same tier, they often met. First only 
a look of recognition passed, this later de- 
veloped into a nod, and finally into a word 
or two about the weather. The further 
details of the wooing I know not, but there 
came a day when Miss Cashier presented 
instructions from her employers, telling us 
she was no longer to have access to their 
box. In answer to expressions of regret at 
her leaving she blushingly said she thought 
she would bein occasionally, as Mr. Broker’s 
Clerk had a personal box. 

“So you are going to marry him?” I 
said. 

“Yes,” she replied, ‘‘and we'll always 
have a box here. It was here we met.” 


The Little Clocks that Run the Locks 


When it comes time to close up the safe- 
deposit vault for the day, the man in charge 
examines the little clocks which control the 
time-locks to see that they are all set for 
the proper opening and arerunning. There 
are usually three or four of these time- 

ieces, so arranged that even though all 
bus one should stop that one would throw 
the bolts. They are of the utmost im- 
portance, for, after the door is closed, they 
have the entire responsibility of opening 
it. The only way man can enter is by the 
drill, crowbar and dynamite, and then only 
after uninterrupted effort and much time. 

These doors are ponderous, often weigh- 
ing from fifteen to twenty thousand pounds, 
but are so nicely balanced they can be 
moved with little effort, and after they are 
closed a simple wooden door is fastened 
over, completely hiding them. In order 
to reach the steel door this wooden door 
would have to be moved, and the moment 
it was tampered with an alarm would 
sound in the office of the electric protec- 
tion company, which is removed several 
blocks from where the vault is, and imme- 
diately watchmen would hasten to see 
what the trouble was. On an actual test 
I have had them at the vault in two min- 
utes from the time the wooden door was 
opened. 

When the vault is closed it is impervious 
to assault except by coast-defense guns or 
those of some battleship. Fire may rage 
around it, but the contents would not 
burn. Floods may pass over, but not a 
drop would enter. Earthquakes might 
twist it, but, if violent enough to destroy, 
would doubtless not leave any one to care. 
Your modern citadel is as strong as man’s 
ingenuity can devise. 


THE AOTOMATIG 
CAPITALISTS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“T’ll keep the leather-headed old skin- 
flint going that long if I have to recite 
“Give Me Liberty or Give Me Death’ to 
him,” the broker commented. 

Rejoining Mr. Tetlow at the gate he re- 
sumed the thread of his discourse, and they 
strolled around to the hotel. What the 
partners had deemed the grand object was 
now as good as accomplished. They had 
the bonds in their safe-deposit box. That 
Mr. Tetlow could get them back, at least 
until Monday, was highly improbable. 
Yet Barrington was extremely uneasy 
in his mind; in fact, almost more uneasy 
than he had been in the morning. The old 
gentleman didn’t seem in the least to warm 
up. He just stuck by the broker like a grim 
old bur. The plant of confidence appeared 
not to bud in his aged breast. They had 
thought that, once they got hold of the 
bonds, it would be comparatively easy to 
string Mr. Tetlow along indefinitely. But 
he seemed very unstringable. Barrington 
dared not attempt to shunt him off. 

They entered the hotel and sat down in 
the lobby. Barrington observed that Mr. 
Mackintosh had not appeared yet; no 
doubt the rented machine was slow. So he 
talked on, yearning for a hint from Mr. 
Tetlow that it was getting late and the 
meeting with Mr. Mackintosh might as 
well be postponed. 

Barrington permitted the talk to lapse a 
moment. ‘‘ Doesn’t it seem rather close in 
here ?”’ he suggested cautiously. ‘‘Do you 
—ah—ever take a drink, Mr. Tetlow?” 
He asked it tenderly. 

Mr. Tetlow grimly shook his head. 

“Well, if you’lljust excusemea moment,”’ 
he said gently, ‘‘I believe I’ll get a glass of 
beer. I feel rather warm.” 


and how to raise nearly all the chicks hatched. It gives complete plans in detail how to make everything necessary 


the business and at less than half the cost required to handle 
the poultry. business in any other manner. There is nothing 
complicated about the work, and any man or woman that can 
handle a saw and hammer can do the work. 


Two Pound Broilers in Eight Weeks 


are raised in a space of less than a square foot tothe broiler with- 
out any loss and the broilers are of the very best quality, bring- 
ing here three cents per pound above the highest market price. 


Our Six Months Old Pullets Are Laying at the 
Rate of 24 Eggs Each Per Month 


in a space of two square feet for each bird. No green cut bone 
of any description is fed, and the food used is inexpensive as 
compared with food others are using. 

Our new book, the Philo System of Progressive Poultry 
Keeping, gives full particulars regarding these wonderful dis- 
coveries with simple, easy to understand directions that are 
right to the point, and 15 pages of illustrations showing all 
branches of the work from start to finish. 


Don’t Let the Chicks Die in the Shell 


One of our secrets of success is to save all the chickens that 
are fully developed at hatching time, whether they can crack 
the shell or not. It is a simple trick and believed to be the 
secret of the Ancient Egyptians and Chinese which enabled 
them to sell the chicks at 10 cents a dozen. 


Chicken Feed at 15 Cents a Bushel 
Our book tells how to make the best green food with but little 
trouble and have a good supply any day in the year, winter or 
summer. It is just as impossible to get a large egg yield 
without green food as it is to keep a cow without hay or fodder. 


Our New Brooder Saves Two Cents 
on Each Chicken 
No lamp required. No danger of chilling, overheating or 
burning up the chickens as with brooders using lamps or any 
kind of fire. They also keep all lice off the chickens auto- 
matically or kill any that may be on when placed in the brooder. 
Our book gives full plans and the right to make and use them. 
One can be easily made in an hour at a cost of 25 to 50 cents. 


look pretty much alike when illustrated. 


in an instant. 
Choke bored for close, hard shooting. 


‘ Send for oz 


Bookle 


$200 


American Poultry Advocate, 317 Hogan Block, Syracuse, N." 


All actors are heroes to the press agent—and all guns 


But the moment you familiarize yourself with an H & R Gun, 
there is something about it that appeals to you—gives you confidence 
in its dependability. The result of 36 years’ manufacturing experience. 

The simplicity—the perfect balance—the beautiful finish, combined 
with superior shooting qualities, make it the ideal gun for you. 
The Automatic Ejector throws theshellclearof 
the gun, permitting rapid and accurate fire. 
The Barrel cin be unhinged or put together 


- H & R Automatic Ejecting Single Gun, Model 1900, 12, 16 or 20 gauge, 28, 30 or 32 inch steel barrel, $7.00. 
Barrel, $8.50. Sold by first-class dealers, Look for our name and trade-mark. Rather than accept 
stitute, order from us direct. Write to-day for Illustrated Catalog. Let us tell you about our” 
Model 1908, three-piece gun, similar to Model 1900. Same price, but the method of t 
down construction is identical with high-priced guns. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Single Guns and Revolvers, 
429 PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER, MASS. 


September 5, 1 


in Six Months fro 


20 Hens 


O the average poultryman that 

seem impossible, and when we 
that we have actually done a $500.00 I 
business with 20 hens on a corner 
city garden 30 feet wide by 40 feet ki 
are simply stating facts. It would 
possible to get such returns by any ¢ 
the systems of poultry keeping r 
mended and practiced by the Ame 
people, still it is an easy matter wh 
new PHILO SYSTEM is adopted, 


The Philo System Is Unlike All Other } 
Keeping Poultry 

and in many respects is just the reverse, accompli 

in poultry work that have always been considered 

and getting unheard of results that are hard to bel 

out seeing; however, the facts remain the same and 

prove to you every word of the above statement. 


The New System Covers All Branches a 
Work Necessary for Success, 


from selecting the breeders to marketing the ;product, 
how to get"eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearly ey 


A FEW TESTIMONIALS 


Your system of poultry keeping should appeal to all 
men. The advantages of your system are many, 
quality of the large flock of poultry you have raised 
city lot is the best evidence of its success. 

GEO. L. HARDING, Binghamton, 
Valley Falls, N. Y., Sept. 5, 

It was my privilege to spend a week in Elmira 
August, during which time I saw the practical wo 
Philo System of Poultry Keeping, and was surpris 
results accomplished in a small corner of a city yard. 
ing is believing '’ they say, and if I had not seen. 
have been hard to believe that such results could 
lowed so small an outlay of space, time and money. 

(Rev.) W. W. Co 
Windsor, Vt., March 8, 

I consider the one dollar I invested in the Philo 
Poultry Review and American Poultry Advocate the 1 
vestment forthe money I ever made, ROBERT L. PATRI 

Jacobs Creek, 

I received the Philo System Book mailed to my 
dress, Beechtree, Pa. I am highly pleased with it, 
anxious to spread the good news as far as I can. 
preacher of the gospel engaged by the Baptist Asso 
do Evangelistic work. I am on the road all the 
about 14 days in each town. I am very much int 
the hen and will do all I can to help the other fellow to 
how, and to spread the good tidings received in the 
System. (Rev.) F. B. WILLIAM! 


Special Introduction Offer 2% 


are able to give for only $1.00 the book, with the right 
allplans. One year's subscription to Poultry Ri 
monthly paper for utility breeders. One year's 
to the American Poultry Advocate. Upon receipt 
will get the book by return mail and your subscz 
start at once. 
Copy of the Phiio System book and a 
subscription to Poultry Review ani 
American Poultry Advocate, all for $1. 


The Frame is made of semi-steel, case 
hardened, top snap, center hammer, re 
bounding lock. : 

The Stock is selected Walnut, elegant 
rubber butt plate. Weight 5% to 6% I 
according to gauge and length of b 


Wifi iii 
F The Brush that hold 
its Bristles 


old in‘a Sealed. Box- 1] 


aia Different Shapés for Different Mouths | | 
ee Co. 84CHamBeRs St. New Yor 


ILS & COLLEGES: 


Characterized by Strength of Teachers. 
The many considerations of a boy’s life at 
school form the text of a pamphlet that has 
yeen written about this school. VYhough it 
nay not influence a selection in favor of this 
chool, it will be read with interest by all who 
wwe impressed with the equipment and meth- 
ids that are essential for a thoroughly modern 
ratory school. 
"This pamphlet, which has been prepared with 
are and illustrated with numerous photo- 
=, reproductions, describes both by word 
picture many details of the school life as 
well as the advantages, natural beauty and 
listoric interest of the school’s surroundings. 
jent without charge on request by postal card 
otherwise. Please address 


Dr. G. H. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass, 


— 


lhe Master School of 
~ Vocal Music 


Montague St., Brooklyn Heights, New York City 
institution founded and endowed by the foremost 
ens of Brooklyn to raise and uphold the standard 
usic in America. Day of re-opening October 19. 
‘e trial and classification, October 15 and 16. 


FACULTY 


Professor Aurelia Jaeger, Head Teacher of Vocal Instruc- 
Frau MELANIE GUTTMAN RICE (of the Conservatory of 
fila), lst Assistant to Frau Jaeger; SENOR PEDROG. GUETARY, 
ler of Bel Canto; MADAME C. DE PALKOWSKA, Teacher 
gz and Breath Control; MRS. ADELE LARIS BALDWIN, 
ter of English Diction; HERR EUGEN HAILE, Chorus 
iiss and Accompanist; DR. GERRIT SMITH, Teacher of the 
fy of Music; FRAULEIN BERTHA FIRGAU, Teacher of 
man language; SIGNOR EDUARDO PETRI, Teacher of 
alian language; MLLE. LOUISE CHARVET, Teacher of the 
wh language; HENRY T. FINCK, Lecturer on the History 
usic; A. L. CoRDOZA, Teacher of Fencing; MADAME 
A SEMBRICH and MR. DAVID BISPHAM have accepted 
‘the Visiting Jury of Musicians. The number of places 
limited, attention is called to the fact that vacant places will 
in strictly chronological order, according to dates of appli- 
i all communications to 


_ RICHARD EWERS, Business Manager 


lational Park Seminary 


Young Women W**hington. D. c. 


- (Suburbs) 
me of Our 18 Buildings THE GLEN SCHOOL 


y of the school; 'of its phenomenal 
its remarkable equipment of 18 build- 
training in home-making; its develop- 
special talents ; its study of the Capital 
ly be told fully in our catalogue. 


s Box 151, Forest Glen, Maryland. 


‘taunton Military Academy 


345 Boys from 45 States last ses- 
sion. Largest Private Academy 
in the South. Boys from 10 to 
20 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Government 
Academies, or Business. 


\ 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure bracing 
mountain air of the famous Shenandoah 
Valley. Pure mineral spring waters. 
Military training develops obedience, 
health, manly carriage. Fine shady 
lawns, gymnasium, swimming pool and 
‘athletic park. Daily drills. Boys from 
homes of refinement only desired. Per- 
sonal individual instruction by our 
Tutorial System. Academy 
wht years old. New $75,000 barracks, full 

ried fire-proof. Charges $360. Handsome 


4 ‘ess: 
| WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


eye 
ood Military Academy 
KIRKWOOD, MO. 

ecting a school for your boy the coming 
fail to consider the merits of this deservedly 

emy. Well located; well equipped; strong 
dividual work; teaches boys to be manly. 
enth year opens Sept. 16th. Catalog free. 
_ COL. EDWARD A. HAIGHT, A. M., President. 
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As Mr. Tetlow merely twisted the chin- 
whiskers, he arose and walked briskly to the 
barroom. Benton was waiting there. 

“Say, we’ve got to find a way out of 
this!’ the senior partner broke out, in con- 
siderable agitation. ‘‘ Why, that old tight- 
wad will stick to me like a Siamese twin 
until Monday morning. He don’t show 
any more sign of letting go than as if I was 
Money. We’ve got to get word from Mr. 
Mackintosh—collision, run over, leg broke, 
sunstroke, anything!” 

“We might get a barkeep to send Tetlow 
word that his wife’s had a fit or his house 
is afire,’”’ Benton suggested at random. 

“Oh, think of something reasonable!” 
Barrington retorted irritably. ‘I’ve been 
talking my head off. I’m nervous to leave 
him alone in there. He’s just as apt to trot 
up to the desk and ask for Mr. Mackintosh 
and then go and holler fora policeman. I 
tell you we’re in a tight place, Theodore. 
We’ve simply got to get rid—S-s-s-s-h!”’ 
He happened to be looking into the mirror 
and beheld Mr. Tetlow’s spare, round- 
shouldered form coming through the door. 
Instinctively they braced themselves for a 
shock. 

“T believe,’ said Mr. Tetlow, “‘I’ll have 
a glass of buttermilk.” 

“Oh, sure! Certainly!” chimed the 
partnersin hospitablechorus. ‘‘ Theodore’s 
waiting for Mr. Mackintosh, too,” Barring- 
ton explained. 

After their refreshments they returned 
to the lobby. Barrington would gladly 
have thrown the burden of conversation 
upon the junior partner; but as Benton 
knew nothing of the matters he had been 
confiding to Mr. Tetlow, he deemed it im- 
prudent to do so. Twice Benton went 
over to the desk to inquire about Mr. Mack- 
intosh—returning, naturally, with no in- 
formation. Time passed. Mr. Tetlow, 
listening, but offering nothing in the con- 
versational way himself, seemed to the 
partners to grow more and more grim and 
formidable. To both of them the situa- 
tion took on a rather ghastly air. They be- 
gan to see themselves sitting out the night 
in the hotel lobby, telling Mr. Tetlow 
Scottish narratives which would sound 
more and more hollow. Both of them were 
increasingly disturbed by a sort of premo- 
nition that presently Mr. Tetlow would go 
to the desk himself to inquire about Mr. 
Mackintosh—with results very embarrass- 
ing to them. Something obviously must 
be done. 

“Why, I'll tell you!’’ Benton exclaimed 
with an apparent glow of hope which he 
was far from feeling. “I'll bet anything 
he’s stopped in at the Annex. Mr. Burns 
is there, you know. I’ll bet he intended us 
to meet him there. He just said, ‘At the 
hotel,’ you know!”’ This he offered with an 
air of triumph, although his feeling was 
much more akin to despair. 

“We might,” said Mr. Tetlow dryly, 
“‘walk down there and see.” 

A faint hope that the old gentleman 
would offer to go hore died in the partners’ 
breasts. But the situation here was grow- 
ing intolerable. Any move would be an 
improvement. They walked out to the 
street. Benton had been stubbornly avoid- 
ing various appealing glances from the 
senior partner; but humanity now prompted 
him to take up the task of keeping Mr. 
Tetlow amused for a while. He chose the 
safe subject of automobiles, giving in- 
stances of the perils and uncertainties of 
them. At the same time he was trying 
desperately to think of some plan that 
would serve their need. His invention, 
however, seemed quite to have deserted 
him, while he judged by Barrington’s 
glassy eye that the senior partner’s wits 
were as unserviceable as his own. 

They went up Van Buren Street; crossed 
State, then Wabash. Benton was speaking 
of speed-madness. He halted in his tracks 
asthough paralyzed, and his lipsmurmured, 
“Terrible! Oh, mercy! Mercy!” 

Following the direction of his startled 
glance Barrington and Mr. Tetlow beheld, 
on the opposite side of the street, an under- 
sized man, past middle-age, loosely and 
unfashionably but respectably dressed, 
who was proceeding in a slow and irregular 
manner toward Michigan Avenue. He 
tacked uncertainly to the right, brought 
himself up with an effort, wobbled a 
moment, then tacked slowly to the left. 

“This is awful, awful!’’ Benton mur- 
mured, shaking his head sadly. He turned 
to face the others, more especially Mr. 
Tetlow. ‘One of the finest men I ever 
knew in my life, too, Mr. Tetlow,”’ he said. 
“T never knew of his being like this but 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Of the City of New York. Endowed and Incorporated 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


An advanced School of Music in all branches for talented students. 


unsurpassed. 


College of Physicians & Surgeons, Chicago 


The College of Physicians and Surgeons— College of Medicine of 
the University of Ilinois— will open its regular session October 
ist,1908. Laboratory equipment complete—Clinical facilities 
Individual and bedside instruction a special 
feature. Students allowed to specialize in elective subjects. 


FRANK B. EARLE, M.D., Secretary, Congress and Honore Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


Catalogue by mail. 


Send for Catalogue No. 22 to 


Notre Dame of Maryland 


Charles Street Avenue, near Baltimore, Md. 


College for Women and Preparatory 
School for Girls. Regular and Elective 
Courses. Conducted by the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame, a society devoted exclu- 
sively to educational work. Exceptional 
opportunities for the study of Music and Art. 
Spacious buildings, located in a beautiful 
park of 65 acres. Outdoor exercises— 
tennis, croquet, basket ball, rowing, etc. 
Catalogue upon application. 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


Ajl advantages of a large school: Master educators, complete 
equipment, enthusiasm. A greatrecord in preparing boys for college. 
Laboratories, manual training. Superb dining hall. Adequately 
equipped infirmary. The new ‘‘ Megaron”’ contains a noble recrea- 
tion hall and a big swimming pool. Gymnasium. Cinder track. 
Oval. Eight tennis courts. Gymnastics for good health, not for 
mere strength. 75th year begins Sept. 15, 1908. Illus. catalogue. 


D.W. ABERCROMBIE, LL. D., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


Blairstown, New Jersey. 


John I. Blair foundation, 61st year. Pre- 
pares for any American college. New 
Buildings. Gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Healthful location. Campus 60 acres. 
Liberal endowment justifies moderate rates. 
Fall term opens September 16. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, A. M., D. D., Principal. 


Northwestern Military Academy 
Highland Park, Illinois 


A select school. Boys of good character only 
received. Unusual advantages for Educational, 
Social, and Physical development. Interesting 
and Instructive Militaryand Naval Drills. Beau- 
tiful illustrated catalogue ofinterest to thought- 
ful and discriminating parents sent on request. 


Missouri Military Academy 


EDUCATES WHOLE BOY! 


Select, limited, thorough. Boys board with President. 
Prepares for University,Government Schools, Business. 
Specialaid. No failures. Saves timeand money. Per- 
fect health. Choice association. Clean, safe athletics. 
Manners and morals preserved. Ideal school for nice 
boys only. Catalogue. Address 


Col. W. D. FONVILLE, Box A-5, Mexico, Mo. 
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Washington College 


New Jersey Military Academy 
¥ ; a ; et: Freehold, N. J. 


Academic De- 
.| partment. Pre- 
paration for 
college orbusi- 
ness. Prepara- 
tory Depart- 
ment in sep- 
fe3 arate building 
forquite young 
boys. Modern improvementsin all departments. New athletic field. 42 
miles from New York. Illustrated catalog. COL.C.J. WRIGHT, Prin. 


New Athens 


Franklin College ‘ot 


Sent out ministers, lawyers, judges of state and federal 
courts, physicians, professors, United States senators and 
representatives. 84th year. The expense is so moderate 
($160 per year) that parents can give their children a college 
education at a low cost, or real earnest young persons can 
go through by their own efforts. No favorites—work only 
counts. Address The President. 


Good location; no saloons. 


© Union Springs- 
The Oakwood Seminary (222, 327° 
Endowed coeducational boarding school for college preparation, 
under management of Friends. Strong Christian faculty, Board 
and Tuition $250. Capacity 75. Anyone of good character and 
habits received. For catalogue address 


WALTER HALLOCK WOOD, A. B., Principal 


Chevy Chase College and Seminary 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of eleven acres. 
Special advantages in Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. 
Golf and other out-door sports. Healthful location; artesian 
water. Terms reasonable, Address Mr. and Mrs. 8S. N_ 
BARKER,Principals, Drawer 841,Washington,D.C. 


Matawan (N. J.) Military Academy 


Thorough instruction in small classes, Strict discipline. 
Handsome buildings with modern improvements. Gymna- 
sium. Beautiful grounds of 7 acres. Artesian well water. 30 
milesfrom New York. $400peryear. Send forillus. catalogue. 


New Haven Normal School 
of Gymnastics 307 York Street 


ew Haven, Conn. 
Our course in Physical Training, Medical Gymnastics and Mas- 
sage opens a large field for men and women. Write for particulars. 
Near Warrenton, Va. 


Bethel Military Academy O73 pen? 

tory school in Virginia. Fifty miles from Washington. 

Unsurpassed location, Prepares for Business, Univer- 

sities and Government Academies. Individual atten- 

tion. Charges $275. Wor illustrated catalogue, address 
Col. WM. M. KEMPER, Superintendent. 


INGLESIDE—A School for Girls 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
School year begins Tuesday, October 6, 1908. 
MRS. WM. D. BLACK, Patroness 


The Washington School for Boys 


Located in the country, but within easy access of the wonderful 
educational opportunities of the National Capital. Unusually strong 
faculty, all specialists. One teacher for every five pupils. Boys of any 
age received. Extensive athletic grounds. Year Book on request. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 3992 Wisconsin Ave. 


> 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Secures positions for teachers, at all seasons, in public 
and private schools, and colleges. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm, 0, Pratt, Mgr. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Lafayette Square 


Opposit 

HAMILTON SCHOOL Ut.“ 
For Girls and Young Ladies White 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE oases 


MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal 


Bd fe UPPER ALTON 
Western Military Academy, °*rraiors. 
Rooms in new fireproof buildings are now being assigned for 
next year. All applicants last two years could not be received. 
Capacity 150. Tuition $450. Full information on request. Box 127. 


An ideal school for girls and young women, 
located on a_ beautiful estate of 10 acres, within 
the National Capital. Surrounded and within 
easy reach of the many and varied educational 
institutions for which Washington is famed. 

Cultured instructors; delightful home life; refined 
associations; sight-seeing systematized ; social ad- 
vantages wholesome. Preparatory, Certificate 
and College Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. 
Catalogue on request, 


F. MENEFEE, President, 3rd and T Sts., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
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Michigan 
Military Academy 


On Orchard Lake, Michigan 
Will begin its 32d year in September, 
under new management. Situated inthe 
beautiful and exceptionally healthful lake 
region of Michigan, 26 miles from Detroit. 
U.S. Army officer detailed. Offers every 
advantage of modern equipment, strong 
teaching force and experienced manage- 
ment,with moderate rates. Forfurther in- 


formation address Secretary, Orchard Lake, Michigan 


One of the best pz =e of all trades. Plumb- 
ers are in demand everywhere at good 
wages. They have short hours. By our 
method of instruction we make you a 
skilled, practical plumber in a few months, 
so that you will be able to fill a good 
position. Write for free catalog. 
ST. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 

4442 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Good Wages Are Paid 
To Telegraph Operators 


Railroads send to us 
and furnish passes. We teach 
Tuition and expenses low. Many 
Write today 
It is FREE. 


Demand exceeds supply. 
for operators, 
\ Telegraphy. 
} Mh. students earn their board. 
a ae & for our 40-page booklet. 
2 Cy » Railroad wire in school. 
7 = Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
— (Estab. 36 years.) Janesville, Wis, 
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The 
University of Chicago 


offers 350 of its class-room courses by 
correspondence. One maytake up High 
School or College studies at almost any 
point and do half the work for a Bach- 
elor degree. Courses for Teachers, 
Writers, Ministers, Bankers, Farm and 
Home Economists, and future Engi- 
neering, Law, and Medical students. 
The U.of C., Div.C, Chicago, Ill. 
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once before. A fine man—fine You 
bet, it makes me feel mighty bad.”” They 
saw two large tears roll down the junior 
partner’s chubby cheeks, as he slowly and 
sadly shook his head. 

A dreadful suspicion that anxiety had 
unsettled his partner’s mind made Bar- 
rington look truly horrified. 

“T’m going to take care of him, Marcus,”’ 
Benton declared in a broken voice, at the 
same time throwing his partner an un- 
commonly fierce look. “I just can’t let 
him be seen like this. The poor fellow will 
be laid up now for several days.’’? Mechan- 
ically wiping his cheek with the back of 
his hand, the sympathetic broker started 
across the street. 

Watching him motionlessly — except that 
the senior partner’s head went round 
and round—they saw him hasten to the 
side of the wobbly one; stoop and put an 
arm around him; saw him summon a cab 
from the line beside the club-house on the 
corner. Lifting the erring brother bodily, 
Benton tenderly deposited him in the cab 
and climbed in after him. Only then did 
a light break in Barrington’s mind. 

““A sad thing, Mr. Tetlow. Asad thing,” 
said the senior partner mournfully, his 
eyes downcast. Lost in depressing reflec- 
tions, he started on: ‘‘Seeing a thing like 
that, Mr. Tetlow,’”’ he said, ‘‘makes me 
wish the liquor traffic could be wiped from 
the face of the earth,”’ 

For moral sentiments of a_ general 
nature Mr. Tetlow had the profoundest 
respect. ‘‘It would be better,” he said 
with a kind of sympathy, and in decent 
silence he walked on beside the downeast 
broker. 

“One of the finest men I ever knew in 
my life, Mr. Tetlow,’’ Barrington com- 
mented, in a mournful half-reverie, his 
eyes upon the flagging; ‘‘fair, able, well- 
educated—a university . graduate, you 
know. I suppose it’s some inherited weak- 
ness. And at times it overcomes him. 
Strange, very strange, that such a man 
should have such a weakness. It shows us 
how careful of our habits we should be.” 

Wrapped in gloomy thoughts he lapsed 
again into silence. They came in front 
of the Annex. Mechanically, as it were, 
Barrington turned in there—and swore a 


What's the sense of enduring prickly irritating woolen 
against your skin—or any thick heavy underwear, when 
you are better protected and twice as comfortable in 


Improved D re | O fol PS) Health Underwear 


The inside is fine cotton, as smooth as velvet next your skin. 
selected wool or cotton or silk or silkoline, whichever you prefer. 

Two light-weight fabrics in one with air space between, which ventilates the garment, 
keeps it dry, and keeps you at a warm, even temperature in the coldest weather. 

You don’t perspire unnaturally when indoors. 
Duofold carries away the moisture of the body, but not the heat; keeps the cold out and the 


Duofold doesn’t shrink. Various weights and shades. 
men, women and children, $1 and upward per garment. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, write us, and we’ll tell you who can. 
booklet which shows all styles. 


We guarantee the accurate size and fit of every Duofold garment. 
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little silently as Mr. Tetlow followed him. | 


The broker dropped dejectedly upon a’ 
leather settee, looking sadly at the floor. 

““He’s been mighty fine to us; mighty 
fine.”’ Barrington permitted the thought 
to escape, rather than directing it to his 
companion. ‘“‘I suppose he fell in with 
some old Scotch friends—and they’ve been 
running him around town—going down to 
the Stock Yards and so on’’—a deep sigh 
interrupted his speech. 

“*Q-o-o-h!”’ said Mr. Tetlow in a startled 
and shocked way. ‘“‘Then that was’”’— 
his voice sank away as though he were at a 
funeral—‘‘that was 4 

Barrington looked up at him in woe- 
begone surprise, as though he supposed 
Mr. Tetlow had known it all along. He 
nodded slowly. ‘‘Yes,’”’ he sighed, ‘‘that 
was Mr. Mackintosh.” His gaze turned 
again to the floor. ‘‘It makes me feel very 
bad. I suppose he’ll be laid up for several 
days now. Sad; very sad!” 

Mr. Tetlow waited; but there was a cer= 
tain funereal decorum about the manner 
in which he stroked his chin-whisker. 

“‘Well,”” he said gently, ‘‘I’ll see you 
Monday.” 

““Monday—of course,” 
plied absently. 

Mr. Tetlow noiselessly arose, and tip- 
toed away, as though not to disturb the 
mourners. 

A little later—and in another quarter 
of the hotel—the partners met. 

‘‘For a couple of minutes,’ said Bar- 
rington, “I was plumb queered, seeing you 
take after our drunken ex-janitor that way.”’ 

“Human nature, Marcus,” Benton re- 
plied thoughtfully, “‘is a curious thing. 
We showed him a bushel basket full of 
good bonds, or what looked like the same. 
But it was the sight of an intoxicated ex- 
janitor that really convinced him.” 

“The great point,’’ said the senior part- 
ner, ‘‘is that he is convinced. We should 
have no trouble now in keeping him still 
for some little time. And with a couple of 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of bonds 
we should be able to do something.” 


Barrington re- 


Editor’s Note — This is the first of three stories 
by Mr. Payne dealing with the operations of the 
firm of Barrington & Benton. The second story 
will appear next week. 
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Your money back if not satisfied. 
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Pair Knickerbocker, One 
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To make our clothes 
known in every home, 
we offer this big value 
for $5.00 through your &£ 
dealer. We can afford 
to advertise this suit at 
virtual cost because it 
ischeaperto make this 
offer to the ten million 
people who read our 
magazine advertise- 
ments than to reach 
them any other way. It 
would cost $200,000 for postage stamps 
alone to reach these ten million. 

We also wish to influence every 
retail dealer to supply his customers 
with the best value in boys’ clothing 
in America. 

This suit is made of especially 
prepared and thoroughly tested cassi- 
meres and cheviots, in numberless 
patterns and colorings, to withstand 
the toughest wear. Plain pants have 
DOUBLE SEAT and KNEES. All 


seams taped and sewed twice. Buttons 
riveted — extension waistband — cloth 
scientifically shrunk — can't stretch or 
pucker. Latest style, best workman- 
ship and strongest lining. 
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Our Guarantee y 
A new suit if it rips, shrinks, stretches o 
wear the full period. f 
Ask your dealer to show you this suit. Ifheh 
us and we will see that you are supplied. 
Send for Free Style Book “C”—tells 
clothes for Young Men, Boys and Children, man: 
wholesaled by 
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A Year to you on 
$100 you deposit 
care — First Mo: 
Security. W 
Booklet “The 
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100 Engraved Wedding Invitatill 


Extra Hundreds $2.50 © 
50 Engraved Visiting Cards 7 


Send for samples of above and other offers. 25 y 
LYCETT STATIONERS, Baltimore, 


The Secret is 
in the Boiler 


It’s not a square deal to 
blame the radiator when 
you fail to get heat 
enough. The trouble 
® probably is with the 
A} boiler that is the foun- 

dation of your heating 
= system. Use the right 
boiler to create the heat, 
and any decently good radiator 
istribute it properly. The boiler that 
depended upon to give 


he Heat You Want 


and where you want it, quickly 
evenly, is the essential part of a heat- 
plant. There’s just one best in boilers 
everything else. Eighteen years of 
sful use have demonstrated that 


MONITOR 
COIL BOILERS 


jve the largest quantity of heat for the 
consumed, last longer, are more easily 

ed, are the only perfectly safe boil- 
and are cheapest in the end, Our 
{ contains the proof. We want to 
ou afree copy. Write for it. 


Baltimore 
g, Philadelphia 
Reading 
onitor Boilers are 
ised in 24 States 
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4H.P. $350 


Two Passenger Runabout. 
Biggest value in the world. 
3) 35 to 40 miles on one gallon 
of gascline. Speed 22 miles 
an hour. Reliable on any 
Smart and sturdy. Natural wood finish. 


) AALTH AM Friction Drive 


Runabout 


q val to any —superior to many thousand dollar cars. 
eliable men can get 1908 models at big discount by 
esenting us in unassigned territory. Write imme- 


ly for Special Model 27 $525 


icy Offer. 
8H.P. 
Two Cylinder Air Cooled. Five 
speeds forward and two reverse. 4 
to 40 miles an hour. Natural wood 
finish. Elegant and efficient. Big- 
gest money’s worth ever offered. 
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French’s Mixture 
The Aristocrat of Smoking Tobacco 
It pleases instantly and satisfies 
continuously. Only the choicest 
grades of ripe and mellow North 
Carolina Red and Golden 
Leaf are used. Blended by 
hand with a care that shames 
ordinary factory methods. 
Pure, clean, wholesome, andalways 


in perfect condition, because it is 
sold only DIRECT FROM 


os Factory to Smoker 


FRENCH TOBACCO COMPANY 
Dept. B, Statesville, N.C. 


some Embossed Flower Cards 10c 
In 12 colors and gold. These cards are positively 
id Worth 5c each or money refunded. 
lept. 67, 72 A Canal Street, CHICAGO 


(PS! Boys make money during vacation trading 
istainps! We help you—start with our Surprise pkt. 
, fine, many odd, incl. Malay, Newfoundland, 

only 15c! Special—fine set all unused stamps worth 
ree! Free! Album, lists, coupons, free! Agts. wtd. 
rct. E. J. Schuster Co., Dept. 13, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF HICKEY 


(Continued from Page 7) 


spot, but wanton and cowardly insult had 
been perpetrated on one of the masters. 
(Tapping thought the specific allusion 
might have been omitted.) It was as 
cowardly as the miserable wretch who 
writes an anonymous letter, as cowardly 
as the drunken bully who shoots from the 
dark. He repelled the thought that this 
was a manifestation of the spirit of the 
school; it was rather the isolated act of 
misguided unfortunates who should never 
have entered the institution, who would 
leave it the day of their detection. And he 
promised the school that they would be 
detected, that he would not rest or spare 
any effort to ferret out this cancer and 
remove it. 

Hickey drank in the terrific onslaught 
with delight. He had struck the enemy, 
he had made it wince and cry out. The 
first battle was his. He rose with the 
school and shuffled up the aisle. Suddenly 
at the exit he beheld Mr. Tapping waiting. 
Their glances met in a long, hostile clash. 
There was no mistaking the master’s mean- 
ing; it was a direct accusation that sought 
in Hickey’s face to surprise a telltale look. 

A great lump rose in Hickey’s throat; 
all the joy of a moment ago passed, a pro- 
found melancholy enveloped him; he felt 
alone, horribly alone, fighting against the 
impossible. 

“Why?” he said bitterly—‘‘ Why should 


| he always pick on me—the sneak!”’ 


IV 


iby ae the next few days a few minor 
skirmishes ensued which showed only 
too clearly to Hickey the implacable perse- 
cution he must expect from Tappy. The 
first day it was the question of breakfast. 

At seven o’clock every morning the rising 
bell fills the air with its clamor from the 
belfry of the old gymnasium, but no one 
rises. There is half an hour until the gong 
sounds for breakfast, a long, delicious half- 
hour—the best half-hour of the day or 
night to prolong under the covers. After 
twenty minutes a few effeminate members 
rise to prink, five minutes later there is a 
general tumbling out of bed and a wild 
scamper into garments arranged in in- 
genious time-saving combinations. 

At exactly the half-hour, with the first 
sounds of the breakfast gong, Hickey 
would start from his warm bed, plunge his 
head into the already filled basin, wash 
with cireumspection in eight seconds (dry- 
ing included), thrust his legs into an 
arrangement of trousers, socks and un- 
mentionables, pull a jersey over his head, 
stick his feet into the waiting pair of slip- 
pers, part and brush his hair, snap a 
“‘dickey’’ about his neck, and run down 
the stairs struggling into his coat, tying 
his tie and attending to the buttons, the 
whole process varying between twenty-one 
and one-eighth seconds and twenty-two 
and three-quarters. 

But on the morning after the exposing 
of the skeleton Hickey had trouble with 
the dickey. The school regulations tyran- 
nically demanded that each boy should 
appear at breakfast and chapel properly 
dressed—that is, in collarand shirt. Butas 
the appearance is accepted for the fact, 
the ‘‘dickey’’ comes to the rescue and per- 
mits not only dispatch in dressing, but, by 
suppressing a luxury from the wash list, to 
attend to the necessities of the stomach. 
The dickey is formed by the junction of 
two flat cuffs, held together by a stud, to 
which is attached a collar, and later a tie. 
When the coat is added even the most 
practiced eye may be deceived by the in- 
closed exhibition of linen. 

On the aforesaid morning as Hickey 
hastily donned his dickey the stud snapped 
and he was forced to waste precious seconds 
in not only procuring another stud, but in 
arranging the component parts. He tore 
down the stairs to find the door shut in his 
face—Tappy’s orders, of course. 

The next night the same malignant 
enemy surprised him at ten o’clock return- 
ing on tiptoe from the Egghead’s room— 
marks and penal service on Saturday 
afternoon. Hickey soon perceived that he 
was to be subjected to a constant surveil- 
lance, that the slightest absence from his 
room after dark would expose him to 
detection and punishment. Macnooder 
counseled seeming submission and a cer- 
tain interval of patient caution. Hickey 
indignantly repelled the advice; fhe more 
the danger the greater the glory. 


On Friday morning a strange calm per- 
vaded the school, a lethargy universal and 
sweet. Seven o’clock, half-past seven, a 
quarter of eight, and not a stir. Then sud- 
denly in every house exclamations of amaze- 
ment burst from the rooms; watches were 
scanned incredulously and excited boys 
called from house to house. Gradually 
the wonder dawned, welcomed by cries of 
rejoicing—the clapper had been stolen! 

In the Dickinson, Hickey and Mac- 
nooder were the first in the halls, the loud- 
est in their questions, the most dumfounded 
at the occurrence. Breakfast, forty min- 
utes late, was eaten in a buzz of ex- 
citement, interrupted by the arrival of a 
messenger from the head master with per- 
emptory orders to convene at once in 
Memorial. 

The Doctor was in no pleasant mood. 
The theft of the clapper, coming so soon 
upon the incident of the skeleton, had 
roused his fighting blood. His discourse 
was terse, to the point, and uncompromis- 
ing. There could no longer be any doubt 
that individuals were in rebellion against 
the peace and discipline of the school. He 
would accept the defiance. If it was to 
be war, war it should be. It was for the 
majority to say how long they, the law- 
abiding, the studious, the decent, would 
suffer from the reckless outrage of a few 
without standards or seriousness of pur- 
pose. The clapper would not be replaced. 
All marks for tardiness and absence from 
recitations’ would be doubled, and the 
moment any total reached twenty that 
boy would be immediately suspended from 
the institution. The clapper would not be 
replaced until the school itself replaced it. 

Hickey drank in the sweet discourse, 
reveling in the buzz of conjecture that rose 
about him, concentrating all his powers 
on appearing innocent and unconcerned 
before the fusillade of admiring, alluring 
glances that spontaneously sought him 
out. 


The school went to the recitation-rooms | 
joyfully, discussing how best to draw from | 


the ultimatum all the amusement possible. 
By the afternoon every boy was armed 
with an alarm clock, which he carried into 
each recitation, placing it in the aisle at his 
feet after a solicitous comparison of the 
time with his neighbors. Five minutes 
before the close of the hour the bombard- 


ment would begin, and as each clock ex- | 


ploded the owner would grab it up frantic- 
ally and depart for the next recitation on 
a gallop. Bright, happy day, when even 
the monitors of the classrooms disappeared 
under the expectation of a sudden alarm! 

With a perfect simulation of seriousness, 
expeditions, known as clapper parties, 
were organized to search for the missing 
clapper. Orchards, gardens, streams— 
nothing was spared in the search. Com- 
plaints began to pour in from neighboring 
farmers with threats of defending their 
property with shotguns. The school gar- 
dener arrived in a panic to implore protec- 
tion for his lawns. Then the alarm clocks 
became strangely unreliable. At every 
moment the sound of the alarm, singly 
or in bunches, was heard in the halls of 
Memorial. Several of the older members 


of the Faculty, who were addicted to in- | 


somnia and nervous indigestion, sent in 
their ultimatum. Thus forced to a decision 
the head master compromised. He had 
the clapper replaced and assessed the 
school for the costs. 


During those glorious, turbulent days | 


Hickey perceived with melancholy that 
Tappy still persisted in suspecting him. 
It was disheartening, but there was no 
blinking the fact. Tappy suspected him! 

At the table, Tappy’s eyes restlessly 
returned again and again in his direction. 
Tappy’s ears were strained to catch the 
slightest word he might utter; in fact, 
everything in Tappy’s bearing indicated a 
malignant determination to see in him the 
author of every escapade. This fresh in- 
justice roused Hickey’s ire to such an ex- 
tent that despite the cautious Macnooder 
he determined upon a further deed of 
bravado. 

One morning, Mr. Lorenzo Blackstone 


Tapping, exactly as Hickey planned, per- | Oy ,amental Wire and Steel Fence 


ceived a curious watch charm on Hickey’s 
watch-chain, which he soon made out to be 
a miniature silver clapper. Immediately 
suspicious, he noticed that every boy in 
the room was in a state of excitement. 


On examining them he discovered that | 
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Every shock to your 
spine, every jar to your 
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every waistcoat was adorned with the same 
suspect emblem. During the day a chance 
remark overheard revealed to him the fact 
that Hickey was selling the souvenirs at a 
dollar apiece. Assuredly here was an im- 
portantclew. Thatafternoon all his doubts 
were answered. He was seated at his study 
window when his attention was attracted 
by a group directly beneath. Against the 
wall Hickey was standing, with a large box 
under his arm, selling souvenirs as fast as 
he could make change to the breathless 
crowd which augmented at every moment. 

Meanwhile, Hickey, fully aware of his 
enemy’s proximity, took special pains that 
the conversation should carry. About him 
the excited crowd pressed in a frantic en- 
deavor to purchase before the store was 
exhausted. 

To all inquiries Hickey maintained a 
dark secrecy. 

“T’m saying nothing, fellows, nothing at 
all,” he said with a canny smile; “‘it isn’t 
wise sometimes to do much talking. The 
impression has somehow got around that 
these little ‘suveneers’ are made out of the 
original clapper. I’m not responsible for 
that impression, gents, and I make no re- 
marks thereupon. These little ‘suveneers’ 
I hold in my hand are silver-plated —silver- 
plated, gents, and when a thing is silver- 
plated there must be something inside. 
And I further remark that these ‘suve- 
neers’ -will sell for one dollar apiece only 
until five o’clock, that, after that time, 
they will sell at one dollar and a half, and I 
further remark that there are only forty- 
five left!’’ Then, rattling the box, he con- 
tinued with simulated innocence, “‘ Nothing 
but a ‘suveneer,’ gents, nothing guaranteed. 
We sell nothing under false pretenses!” 

At half-past four he had sold the last of a 
lot of two hundred and fifty amid scenes of 
excitement worthy of Wall Street. 

At five o’clock Hickey received a sum- 
mons to Foundation House. There to his 
delight he found the head master in the 
company of Mr. Tapping. 

Hickey entered with the candor of a 
cherub, plainly quite at a loss as to the 
object of the summons. 

“Hicks,” said the head master in his 
solemnest tones, ‘‘you are under very 
grave suspicion.” 

“Me, sir?’”’ said Hickey, with ungram- 
matical astonishment. 

“Hicks, it has come to my knowledge 
that you are selling as souvenirs bits of the 
clapper which was stolen from the gym- 
nasium.”’ 

“May LI ask, sir,’ said Hickey with indig- 
nation, ‘‘ who has accused me?”’ 

At this Mr. Tapping spoke up severely. 

“T have informed the Doctor of facts 
which have come into my possession.” 

‘*Sir,’’ said Hickey, addressing the head 
master, ‘‘ Mr. Tapping has honored me with 
his enmity for a long while. He has not 
even hesitated to threaten me. I am not 
surprised that he should accuse me, only I 
insist that he state what evidence he has 
for bringing this accusation.”’ 

“Doctor, allow me,” said Mr. Tapping, 
somewhat ill at ease. Then turning to 
Hickey he said, with the air of a cross- 
examiner: ‘‘ Hicks, are you or are you not 
selling souvenirs at one dollar apiece, in 
the shape of small silver clappers?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“Made out of the original clapper?”’ 

“Certainly not !”’ 

“What!” exclaimed theamazed Tapping. 

“Certainly not.” 

“Do you mean to say that two hundred 
and fifty boys would have bought those 
souvenirs at a dollar apiece for any other 
reason than that they contained a bit of 
the stolen clapper?” 

Hickey smiled proudly. 

“They may have been under that im- 
pression.” 

‘Because you told them!”’ 

“No, sir,” said Hickey with righteous 
anger. ‘‘You have no right, sir, to say 
such a thing. On the contrary, I refused 
to answer one way or the other. You lis- 
tened this afternoon from your window and 
you heard exactly my answer. If you will 
do me the justice, sir, to tell the Doctor 
what I did say, I shall be very much obliged 
to you.” 

“Enough, Hicks,’’ said the head master 
with a frown. ‘‘ Answer me directly. Are 
these watch-charms made up out of the 
original clapper?” 

SNopsir, 4 

The Doctor, in his turn, looked amazed. 

“Come, Hicks, that is not possible,’ he 
said. ‘‘I warn you I shall trace them with- 
out any difficulty.” 
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Then Hickey smiled, a long, delicious 
smile of culminating triumph. Slowly he 
drew forth from his pocket an envelope, 
from which he produced a legal document. 

“Tf you will kindly read this, sir,’’ he 
said, tending it with deepest respect. 

The Doctor took it, glanced curiously at 
Hickey, and then began to read. Presently 
his face relaxed, and, despite a struggle, a 
smile appeared. Then he handed the doc- 
ument to Mr. Tapping, who read as follows: 


I, John J. Goodsell, representing 
the firm of White, Brown & Bangs, 
jewelers, of Trenton, New Jersey, take 
oath that I have this day engaged to 
manufacture for Benjamin B. Hicks, of 
the Lawrenceville School, 250 small 
clappers, design submitted, of iron, 
plated with silver, and that the iron 
which forms the foundation comes from 
serap-iron entirely furnished by us. 

Sworn to in the presence of notary. 

JOHN J. GOODSELL. 


Attached to the document was a bill as 
follows: 


Benjamin B. Hicks, Dr. 
To WHITE, BROWN & BANGs. 


250 silver-gilt clappers, at 11 cents 
apieced 2fhihs 45h oa doe $27.50 
Received payment. 


V 

ICKEY had now reached the height of 
his fame. Intoxicated by success, he 
forgot all prudence, or rather his revolt 
became an appetite that demanded con- 
stant feeding. He no longer concealed his 
past exploits; he even went so far as to 

announce the escapades he planned. 

“You are running your head into the 
noose, Hickey, my boy,’’ said Macnooder 
sadly; ‘‘every master in the school has got 
his eye on you.” 

‘J know it,”’ said Hickey proudly, “but 
they’ve got to catch me.” 

“‘Your position is different,’’ objected 
Macnooder, “‘now that you are suspected. 
And do you want me to tell you the truth? 
Your trick about the clappers was too 
clever. If you could imagine that, you 
were at the bottom of other things. That’s 
what the Doctor will say to himself when 
he thinks it over.” 

“The Doctor plays square,’”’ retorted 
Hickey; ‘‘he won’t do anything on sus- 
picion. Let him try and catch me, let them 
alltry. If they get me fair and square I'll 
take my punishment. I say, Doc, just 
you wait. I’ve got something up my sleeve 
that’ll make them all sit up.” 

“Good gracious!’ said the Egghead, who 
was of the party, ‘“‘“you don’t mean you're 
going on?”’ 

‘‘Heghead,’’ said Hickey impressively, 
“‘T’ve made up my mind that I just can’t 
live without doing one thing more!” 

“Heavens! Hickey, what now?” 

‘“‘T’ve got a craving, Egghead, to sleep 
in Tappy’s bed.” 


ina No! ”) 

Oi Blaetas 

“‘What do you mean?” 

“Just that. I mtend to sleep, not just 


pop inand out, to sleep two hours in Tappy’s 
nice, white, little bed.” 

‘“Gee whiz, Hickey! When?” 

“Some night that’s coming pretty soon.” 

“When Tappy’s away 4 

“No, sir, when Tappy’s here—after 
Tappy himself has been in it.”’ 

““You’re crazy!” 

“T’m backing my feelings.” 

“You'll bet on it?” 

‘As much as you want.” 

The scornful Egghead, thus provoked, 
offered ten to one against him. Hickey 
accepted at once. During the day the news 
spread and the bets came flying in. As 
to his plans, Hickey preserved a cloaked 
mystery, promising only that the feat 
should take place within the fortnight. 

Each night toward midnight he slipped 
out of Sawtelle’s window (Sawtelle being 
sworn to deadly secrecy). He remained 
out an hour, sometimes two, and came 
back sleepy and chuckling. About this 
time the report began to spread that bur- 
glars were in the vicinity. 

The Gutter Pup, who roomed on the first 
floor of the Kennedy, took a solemn oath 
that, having been waked up by a strange, 
scratching noise at his window, he had 
seen four masked figures with bull’s-eye 
lanterns scurrying away. The next report 
came from Davis, with added picturesque- 
ness. The school became wrought up to an 
extraordinary pitch of excitement in which 
even the masters joined. 
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$4.22 $5.00 
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My Enthusiasm 


over Crawford Shoes is not the elation of a 
young man achieving his first success but 
is the result of the increasing popularity of 
Crawfords, due solely, I believe, to the honest 
values and up-to-date features embodied 
in them. 


I wish you could exchange places with me 
and see the originality of Crawford construc- 
tion. Then you could better realize the true 
meaning of ‘‘Crawford Points of Merit.” 

Let your local Crawford agent explain the 
value of Crawford patented ‘Tredstrate”’ 
lasts, ‘‘bend”’ sole leather, Crawford rein- 
forced shanks, ‘‘stay-up”’ box toes,—and 
other Crawford features. 

Crawfords have aunique combination of ad- 
vantages not found in ordinary shoes. Profit 
by others’ experience — buy Crawfords! 


President 


Charles A. Eaton Company 


Brockton, Massachusetts 


2517 
Special Button modelofGun _ 
Metal Calf. Bamp last. 
Price $4.00. Direct, pre- 
paid, for 25c. extra. 


Crawford Shoes Are Union Made. ic 
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a new pair of Gordon Suspenders FREE. 


10 reasons why we can 
guarantee Gordon Sus- 
penders for one year: 


i, 


1 —Buttonholes inthe back ends 

are not cut in—they are 
woven in the webbing, which 
makes buttonholes that cannot 
tear. 


Te Plenty of stretch in back 
ends for bending. 


37 Ends double stitched and 
clasped — cannot separate. 


4-i% sliding back takes the 
place of rubber in the 
shoulder parts. 


5 Substantial no-rubber 
webbing. Light in weight 
and the strongest suspender 
webbing. 


6 Once fitted the buckles 

need never be raised. On 
elastic suspenders buckles need 
frequent raising. 


— Ends unhitch and connect 

quickly —unnecessary to 

unbutton them —grip is conve- 
nient, simple, strong. 


8— Tubes through which the 

cable-yarn ends ride with- 
outhitch. Relieveallstrainand 
allow free action. 


Q— White cable-yarn ends are 

the strongest of all sus- 
pender ends. Proof—our one 
year guarantee. 


1Q—Fhatic cable-yarn but- 

tonholes which cannot 
tear. Buttonholes in leather do 
widen and tear. 


SUSPENOE 


THEY NEVER GROW LONGER 


The sliding back takes the place of rubber. i 


GORDON MEG. CO., 279 Main 
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Gordons are the ON 
suspenders guar, 
for one year. 


On all-elastie sus) ers 
necessary to raise the bu 
every now and then, and be 


long the buckles are on 
shoulders. Aaa 
penders weaken a 

longer — Gordons never § 
longer. Once fit they stay 
you need not again 
bucklestoshorten thet 
no rubber in the sho 


_ Gordon Suspenders 
in sizes to fit short 
and tall men, 


4 SIZES: 33, Si 
inches. Size is on 
When ordering ment 
from back suspend 
over shoulderto front 
button. 


Gordons are now 
large number of cities. B 
NEW they are not yet | 
everywhere. Any pa 
retailer shoul fl 
Gordons oa Re e 

uy of us by mail. 50 | 
A PAIR, POSTPAID. a 
one week’s wear if you 
like Gordons send th 
and we will return yo! 
Please try yourhomes 


Gordon Suspende 
in er. Black, White: 
Colors, also im Str 
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A boon to boarders 


“rigidor 


| 
eeps water ice-cold all day or all night, 
— your room. Ready whenever you 
wit it. Prevents extra steps; saves intrusion. 
) invaluable in the home, the sickroom, and 
\irever ice-water or cracked ice is needed 
antly and constantly, 

‘he Frigidor consists of a sanitary wide- 
githed glass jar in a double-walled metal can 
sch keeps cold in and heat out. 
cour from; easy to clean. 


| 1.50 Complete. At your dealer’s 


he Frigidor is sold by druggists, department 

house-furnishing stores, your dealer 
Vt the Frigidor, write us and we'll see that 
aresupplied. Write for descriptive booklet. 


_Whitall Tatum Company 
Philadelphia New York 
Bton Chicago San Francisco 


Convenient 


Sydney 


jeed! BiGucsavest 


B73 W< $450 oor” 


“RUNABOUT 


. Travels any road 

—up hills, through mud, 2 to 25 miles 
per hour. 30 miles on one gallon of 
gasoline. Engine 10-h-p., 2 cylinders, air- 
cooled. Chain drive gear — Double brake, 
No tire troubles. Safe, reliable, handsome. Also 
Top Motor Bugies and Surreys. Write for free book 


No. A-228. BACK MFG. CO.,124 E. Ohio St. ,Chicago 
| ERIS SST Soa es Se ee EE eo 


, FRATERNITY 
a LAND CLASS PINS 


Direct from the manufactur- 
\ ers. Highest quality work Jj 
at most moderate prices. 
, Elaborately illustrated 
| catalogue showing Col- 
lege, Fraternity and Class 
pins and rings in all class 
colors sent free upon re- 
quest to intendingbuyers. f] 
Many new and original designs. 


in| Upmeyer Co., Mfg. Jewelers, 101 Mack Blk., Milwaukee, Wis. } 
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RONG ARMS 


AR 10c. In Stamps or Coin 
end, as long as they last, one of 
{ Showing exercises that will 
h build up oulders, arms, fore- 
id hands without any apparatus. 
pre beautifully illustrated with 20 
te cuts. Regular price, 25 cents. 


f. ANTHONY BARKER 


‘Bldg.,110 West 42d Street, N. Y. City 


“HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Mm Sent Free to Readers of this Publication. 


\\eateee 


You are no greater intellectually 
than your memory. Easy, inexpen- 
'_ Sive. Increases income; gives ready memory 
~ for faces, names, business details, studies, conver- 
\ will, public speaking, personality. Send today 
; ¥! for Free Booklet. Address 

‘YY SCHOOL, 932 Auditorium Bldg., CHICAGO 


SQUAB 2s 
FREE 

Nae Send for our handsome 1908 Free 
away Book, telling how to make money 
breeding squabs. Market waiting. 
We were first; the size, beauty 
and prolific breeding of our 
Homers, and our modern 
methods, made a new 
business of squab raising. 
Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 
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When the proper stage of frenzy arrived, 
Hickey took into his confidence a dozen 
allies. 

At exactly two o’clock on a moonless 
night, Beauty Sawtelle, waiting, watch in 
hand, gave a horrid shriek and sent a base- 
ball bat crashing through his window, 
where he afterward swore four masked 
faces had glaredinonhim. Atthesame time 
the Egghead raised his window and emptied 
a revolver into the air, shouting: 

‘Thieves, thieves; there they go!” 

Immediately every waiting boy sprang 
out of bed armed with revolvers, shotguns, 
brickbats, Japanese swords and what-not, 
and rushed downstairs shouting: 

‘*Stop thief!” 

Mr. Tapping, startled from his slumbers 
by the uproar, seized a bird gun and, guided 
by Hungry Smeed and the Red Dog, rushed 
out-of-doors and valorously took the lead 
of the searching party. By this time the 
racket had spread about the campus, and 
boys in flimsy garments, ludicrously armed, 
came pouring out of the other houses and 
joined the wild hunt for the masked ma- 
rauders. Suddenly from the direction of 


| Foundation House a series of shots ex- 
| ploded amid yells of excitement. At once 


the mass that had been churning in the 
middle of the campus set off with a rush. 
The cry went up that the burglars had 
been discovered and were fleeing down the 
road to Trenton. Five minutes later the 


| campus was silent, as boys and masters 


swept along the highway, their cries grow- 
ing fainter in the distance. 

Meanwhile Hickey had not lost a second. 
Hardly had Mr. Tapping’s pink pajamas 
rushed from the Dickinson when Hickey, 
entering the study, locked the door and set 
to work. Ina jiffy he had the mattress and 
bedclothes out the window, down into the 
waiting hands of Macnooder and the Egg- 
head, who piled them on a ready wheel- 
barrow. In less than five minutes the iron 
bedstead, separated into its four compo- 
nent parts, followed. The whole packed 
on the wheelbarrow was hastily rushed into 
the darknesss by the rollicking three. 


! According to the plan, Hickey directed 


them past Memorial and into the baseball 
cage, where, by the light of the indispen- 
sable dark-lantern, they put the bed to- 
gether, put on its bedding and saw Hickey 
crawl blissfully under cover. 


When Mr. Tapping returned after an 
hour’s fruitless pursuit down the dusty 
road it had begun to dawn upon him, in 
common with other athletic members of 
the Faculty, that he had been hoaxed. 
Tired, covered with dust, and sheepish, he 
returned to the Dickinson, gave orders for 
every one to return to his room, and wearily 
toiled up to seek his comfortable bed. 

The vacancy that greeted his eyes left 
him absolutely incredulous, then beside 
himself with rage. If, at that moment, 
he could have laid his hands on Hickey, he 
would have done him bodily injury. That 
Hickey was the perpetrator of this new 
outrage, as of the former ones, he never 
for a moment doubted. His instinct 
needed no proofs, and in such enmities 
the instinct is strong. He went directly to 
Hickey’s room, finding it, as he had ex- 
pected, empty. He sat there half an hour, 
an hour, fruitlessly. Then he made the 
rounds of the house and returned to the 
room, seated himself, folded his arms 
violently, set his teeth and prepared to 
wait. He heard four o’clock strike, then 
five, and he began to nod. He rose, shook 
himself, returned to his seat and presently 
fell asleep, and in this condition Hickey, 
returning, found him. 


The bell rang six, and Mr. Tapping, 
starting up guiltily, glanced hastily at the 
bed and assured himself thankfully that it 
was empty. 

By prodigies of will-power he remained 
awake, consoled by the fact that he held 
at last the evidence needed to rid him- 
self of his tormentor. At seven o’clock 
the gym. bell rang the rising hour. Mr. 
Tapping rose triumphant. Suddenly he 
stopped and looked down in horror. Some- 
thing had moved under the bed. The next 
moment Hickey’s face appeared under the 
skirts of the trailing bedspread— Hickey’s 
face, a mirror of sleepy amazement, as he 
innocently asked: 

“Why, Mr. Tapping, what 7sthematter?” 

“Hicks!” exclaimed Mr. Tapping, too 
astounded to gather his thoughts—“‘is that 
you, Hicks?” ; 

“oN OS yi GIF. 

“What are you doing under there?”’ 


‘Please, sir,’’ said Hickey, ‘‘I’m troubled 
with insomnia, and sometimes this is the 
only way I can sleep.”’ 


KE 


XN TWO o’clock Hickey was a second 
time summoned to Foundation House. 
He went in perfect faith; nothing had mis- 
carried, there was not the slightest evi- 
dence against him. If he was questioned he 
would refuse to answer—that was all. It 
had been a morning of exquisite triumph 
for him. Tappy’s bed had not been dis- 
covered until ten o’clock, and the trans- 
feral to the Dickinson, made in full day- 
light, had been witnessed by the assembled 
school. He went across the campus, light 
of feet and proud of heart, aware of the 
scores of discreetly admiring eyes that 
followed him, hearing pleasantly the 
murmurs which buzzed after him: 

“Oh, you Hickey! Oh, you daredevil!” 

Of course, the Doctor would be in a 
towering rage. Hickey was not unreason- 
able; he understood and expected a natural 
exhibition of vexation. What could the 
Doctor do, after all? Ask him questions 
which he would refuse to answer—that 
was all, but that was not evidence. 

He found the Doctor alone, quietly 
writing at his desk, and received a smile 
and an invitation to be seated. Somehow 
the tranquillity of the head master’s 
attitude did not reassure Hickey. 

Presently the Doctor turned, shoved 
back from the desk and glanced at Hickey 
with a smile, saying: 

“Well, Hicks, we’re going to let you go.”’ 

“Beg your pardon, sir,” said Hickey, 
smiling frankly back, “‘ you said i 

“We're going to let you take a vacation.”’ 

“cc Me? ” 

“e You.”’ 

Hickey stood a long moment, open- 
mouthed, staring. 

“Do you mean to say,’’ he said at last 
with an effort, ‘“‘that I am expelled?” 

“‘ Not expelled,” said the Doctor suavely, 
““we don’t like that word; we’re going to 
let you go, that’s all.” 

“For what reason?’ said Hickey defi- 
antly. 

“For no reason at all,”’ answered the 
Doctor smoothly. ‘‘There is no reason, 
there can be no reason, Hicks. We're just 
naturally going to make up our minds to 
part with you. You see, Hicks,’’ he con- 
tinued, tilting back and gazing reminis- 
cently at the ceiling, ‘‘we’ve had a rather 
agitated fortnight here, rather extraor- 
dinary. The trouble seems to have broken 
out in the Dickinson about the time of the 
little surprise party at which Mr. Tapping 
did not assist! Then a few days later our 
chapel service was disturbed and our 
janitor put to considerable trouble; next 
the school routine was thrown into con- 
fusion by the removal of the clapper. We 
passed a very disagreeable week—much 
confusion, very little study, and the 
nerves of the Faculty were thrown into 
such a state that even you, Hicks, were 
suspected. Last night we lost a great deal 
of sleep—and sleep is most necessary to 
the growing boy. All these events |have 
followed with great regularity, and while 
they have not lacked in picturesqueness 
we have, we fear, been forgetting the main 
object of our life here—to study a little.” 

“Doctor, I——” broke in Hickey. 

“No, Hicks, you misunderstand me,” 
said the Doctor reproachfully. ‘‘ All this is 
true, but that is not why we are going to 
let you go. We are going to let you go, 
Hicks, for a much more conscientious 
reason; we're parting with you, Hicks, 
because we feel we no longer have anything 
to teach you.” 

“Doctor, I’d like to know,” began 
Hickey, with a great lump in his throat. 
Then he stopped and looked at the floor. 
He knew his hour had sounded. 

‘‘Hicks, we part in sorrow,” said the 
Doctor, ‘‘but we have the greatest faith in 
your career. We expect in a few years to 
claim you as one of our foremost alumni. 
Perhaps some day you will give us a 
library which we will name after you. 
No, don’t be disheartened. We have the 
greatest admiration for your talents— 
admiration and respect. Any one who 
can persuade two hundred and fifty keen- 
eyed, Lawrenceville boys to pay one dollar 
apiece for silver-gilt, scrap-iron souvenirs 
worth eleven cents apiece because they may 
or may not be genuine bits of astolen clapper 
—any one who ean do that is needed in the 
commercial development of our country.” 

“Doctor, do you—do you call this jus- 
tice?”’ said Hickey, with tears in his voice. 
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WINCHESTER 


Self-Loading 
Repeating Rifles 


These rifles are made in .32, 
35 and .351 High Power 
calibers. They can be load- 
ed and fired with great 
rapidity and arestrong and 
handy from butt to muzzle. 
A point in their favoris the 
economy and compactness 
of the modern cartridges 
they handle. Like all Win- 
chesters, they are reliable. 


Full illustrated description of these won- 
derful rijles sent free upon request. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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AFTER A MEAL 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


| THAT DAINTY MINT COVERED | 


1 CANDY COATED CHEWING GUM } 


HAN OUNCE FOR A NICKEL ano 1n 5% nv lOSPACKETS 


> One man or young man 

0 1 ren only, in your town, who 
enjoys snappy, high-grade 

clothing, can get from his local dealer, one fall suit or 
one overcoat at a big discount, by writing our Advertising 
Dept. at once. McGraw, Benjamin & Hays, Rochester, N.Y. 


gathered from the blossoms of the 
wild, redraspberry,in Northern Mich- 
igan, has a raspberry flavor; shipped 


in tin cans, securely boxed, at tencents 
apound. Particulars anda generous sample by mail, 


tencents. wr 7, HUTCHINSON, Flint, Michigan 
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TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


Liquid Court Plaster 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, 


waterproof coating. ‘*‘New-Skin” heals Cuts, 


Abrasions, Hang-Nails, Chapped and Split Lips 


or Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. Instantly re- 
lieves Chilblains, Frosted Ears, Stings of Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, etc., etc, 

A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the 
feet from being chafed or blistered by new or heavy 
shoes. MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, BICY- 
CLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are liableto 
bruise, scratch or scrape our skin. ‘““NEW- 
SKIN ” will heal these injuries, will not wash off, 
and after it is applied the injury is forgotten as 
‘“NEW-SKIN” makes a temporary new skin un- 
til the broken skin is healed under it. “ Paint it 
with ‘New-Skin’ and forget it” is literally true, 

CAUTION: WE GUARANTEE our claims for ‘‘NEW- 
SKIN.’’ No one guarantees substitutes or imitations 
trading on our reputation, and the guarantee of an imi- 
tator would be worthless any way. 


Always Insist on Getting ‘* New-Skin” 


Sample size, 10¢. Family size (like illustration), 25c. 
Two ounce bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 50c. 

AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package any- 
where in the United States on receipt of price. 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 
Dept. A. 64-66 Poplar St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free 
illustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells 
how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 
the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may 
be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 
increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 
— How to manage a business 

— How to sell goods 
— How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
— How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle men 

— How to get and hold a position 

— How to advertise a business 

— Howto devise office methods 

Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you ona 
broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! “Simply say 
**Send on your 9,059-word Booklet.’" Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept. 26-95, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


New Berger Suspender 


Does not cross the shoulders, bind or 
pull, and the trousers may be lowered 
without taking off coat or vest. The 
tight feeling of old-time suspenders is 
doneaway with. Initsplaceisadelight- 
ful sense of freedom and ease. STOUT 
MEN, sportsmen, athletes and phys- 
ical culturists endorse it. One pair sent 
postpaid for 50c. AGENTS wanted in 
all places. The Berger Suspender is 
sold in large city stores, 


BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
A235 E. 51st St., N.Y. City 


Timber Investments 


Well located Pacific Coast timber lands at from $1.00 
to $2.00 per thousand feet stumpage, and at lower 
prices when not so favorably located. Western comt 
mercial development and railroad building will soon 
make all coast timber tracts accessible. NOW IS THE 
TIMETOBUY. Ihandle lands only where title is based 
on Government patents. Quarter sections and larger 
tracts averaging from 20 M to 100M feet per acre. 


JOHN F. SOULE, 112 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 
z positions '’—no ‘‘ruled lines’ — no‘‘ shading ’’— no ‘‘word- 
signs ’’ —no ‘‘ cold notes.’* Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Il. 


! A Wheel Chair is often 

ee airs an invalid’s greatest 

>) comfort. We offer 
y\ over 75 styles of these easy, self-propelling and 
fm Invalid’s Rolling Chairs, with latest im- 
provements, Ship direct from factory 
to you, freight prepaid, and sell on 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
Liberal Discounts to all sending 

for free Catalogue NOW. 


GORDON MFG. CO. 
2 595 Madison Ave., TOLEDO, 0. 


When you deposit your money 
with this bank on our Certifi- 
cate plan, you procureall thead- 
vantages of conservative bank- 
Ling and 6%. Please write for booklet “S.” 


| FIRST TRUST 4x0 SAVINGS BANK 
BILLINGS, MONT. 
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THE SATURDAY 


“No,” said the Doctor frankly, ‘“‘I call 
it a display of force. You see, Hicks, 
you've beaten us at every point, and so all 
we can do is to let you go.” 

“‘T’ll hire a lawyer,” said Hicks brokenly. 

“T thought you would; only I hope you 
will be easy on us, Hicks, for we haven’t 
much money for damage suits.” 

“Then I’m to be fired,’’ said Hickey, 
forcing back the tears—‘‘fired just for 
nothing!” 

“Just for nothing, Hicks,’’ assented the 
Doctor; ‘‘and, Hicks, as one last favor, we 
would like to request that it be by the 
evening train. We have lost a great deal of 
sleep lately.” 

“Just for nothing,”’ repeated Hickey. 

“Just for nothing,” replied the Doctor. 

At six o’clock, in the midst of indignant 
hundreds, Hickey climbed to the top of 
the stage, where his trunks had already 
been deposited. Nothing could comfort 
him, neither the roaring cheers that echoed 
again and again to his name, nor the hun- 
dreds of silent handshakes or muttered 
vows to continue the good fight. His spirit 
was broken. All was dark before him. 
Neither right nor justice existed. 

Egghead and Macnooder, visibly af- 
fected, reached up for the last handshakes. 

‘Keep a stiff upper lip, old man,” said 
the Egghead. 

“Don’t you worry, Hickey, old boy,” 
said Macnooder; ‘‘ we'll attend to Tappy.”’ 

Then Hickey, bitterly from the caverns 
of his heart, spoke, raising his fist toward 
Tappy’s study window: 

“He hasn’t any proof,” he said brokenly, 
“no proof—darn him!”’ 


LIZKSCHEN 
(Concluded from Page 15) 


“He did try to smile. ‘No,’ he says, ‘I 
do nod know it.’ 

“Johnny, I says, ‘I’ve knowed men 
that was married that was afraid to spit in 
their own woodbox, an’ I’ve never seen 
but what they had to work jest as hard 
after as they did when they was single. 
A woman don’t want a man to have no 
enjoyments. She thinks that it ain’t good 
for him. Her idee of it is that he’s got to 
take to hard-b’iled shirts an’ soft-b’iled 
language.’ 

“T was a-goin’ on in that consolin’ strain 
when there was a shadder fell in the door- 
way, an’ I looked around, an’ dog me if it 
wasn’t Lieschen! an’ behind her was Dick 
an’ Mrs. Dick an’ Mrs. Driscoll. They 
hadn’t made no noise comin’ up, an’ so 
the first Johnny knowed was when the 
gal’s little hand touched his arm. 

“*Chonny!’ she says. 

“Johnny let his hammer fall an’ gasped. 

“«T vant dese goot vriendts to hear vot 
I say,’ she says. ‘Here is vot I say: You 
are a goot man—der best man in der vide 
vorlt, und She stopped an’ looked 
down. 

“““Und I dit not mean vot I said to you,’ 
she says, lookin’ him square in the eye. 
‘Vait,’ she says, as Johnny tried to speak, 
‘I must tell all. I haf say to mineself, 
“Whois disman? He write me nice letter, 
yes, und dey tell me dat he is goot—so 
Und ven I haf der picture you 
send, it is goot. I t’ink long, long of dose 
letter das is so goot, und I t’ink long, long 
of der goot face dat I see und I say, ‘I vill 


go. Bot ven I see him] shall say, ‘ No, no, 
no! I vill not, nefer, nefer! I do not like 
you.’ Den I shall see dis goot man.’’ But 


it vas wrong—bad, bad! I t’ink ohf my- 
self und not ohf der kind, goot man I hurt. 
Und now you can say, ‘‘ No, no, no! I vill 
not. I do not like you, Lieschen.’’ Bot if 
you vill haf me z 

““Mein Gott!’ says Johnny, an’ the 
next moment Lieschen was hugged up in 
his arms, clost to his old burned leather 
apron, an’ her golden head agin his tangled 
mop. 

‘“““Here, Dick,’ I says, ‘this ain’t no 
place for us. Come, ladies, weain’t needed.’ 


“That same afternoon there was doin’s 
over to Dick’s house. I was among them 
present, an’ I might have kissed the bride 


| if I’d had the sand. Dick did. An’ that 


same evenin’ when. I was a-settin’ out in 
front o’ the barn as usual I happened to 
look over at the little buff an’ maroon 
house on the side hill, an’ as I looked a curl 
o’ smoke come up out o’ the chimney that 
connected with the base-burner an’ blew 
over till I got the smell of it; an’ I knew 
then that Lieschen had begun to bring ‘der 
varm und der light’ into Johnny’s life.” 
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From every point of view the Oldsmobile is adequate : 
For the speed lover adequate in power; 

For the park rider adequate in style, luxury, and ease of control ; 
For the inveterate tourist, adequate in strength and reliability. 
For everyone it is 

The logical car at the logical price. 


Roadster, $2,750 
Touring Car, $2,750 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 
LANSING, MICH. 


OLDSMOBILE CO. 
of Canada, 
80 King St. East, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Member Association 
of Licensed 
Automobile 
Manufacturers. 


nd 


or Your Books? 


Everybody has books nowa- 
days. Low prices have brought 
so many volumes into every 
home—and keep bringing them 
in so fast—that the problem 
is where to store them. 


Need a HOME f 
ao] 


Sectional Bookcase 


answers the question.~ Begin 
with one section if that is all 
you need and add to it as your 
library grows. The Viking is 

_ built by Skandia Craftsmen to 
be handed down from one generation to another, yet it sells at very moderate 
pricé. It comes in plain and quarter-sawed oak in any finish, mahogany and 
other choice woods. Cases are made dust and damp proof by double tops. 
Doors are air-cushioned to prevent slamming and breaking of glass, and slip 
back smoothly and noiselessly on frictionless steel guides. Ask for the Viking 
in any first-class furniture store. Ifnot carried in your town, write to us for our 
approval plan. Money back if not satisfied. Send for free Viking book giving full illustra- 
tions and descriptions, There's a section for every purpose. We make a full line of buffets, 


china cabinets, desks, etc., of the same superior SKANDIA FURNITURE CoO. 


quality and finish as our bookcases. Address = , Rockford, Il. 


FRE 


t@- 64 PAGES FREE 4 
Write For It Today! § 


STOVE AND RANGE BOOK 


a This book will save you from $12 to $30 when you purchase a fa: 
Mle ee5| stove or range. It explains how the best and finest stoyes an 

I 1 hia ie | ranges in the world are made, and tells you how to “ know the best.” yl 
= HOOSIER STOVES and RANGES from FACTORY to USER { 
(ES) 7 


Are heavily made of highest grade selected material, beautifully finished, wi 
all new improvements and features. ‘Guaranteed for Years,’ backed by a 
million dollars. “ Hoosiers ” are FUEL SAVERS AND EASY BAKERS, A child ¢ 
operate them. Sold on 30 days free trial. No freight to pay. 

? pes" WRITE FOR FREE STOVE BOOK ard Our Special FREE TRIAL OFFER@ 
~ HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY, 217 State St., Marion, Indiana 


Supply Your Town Kushion Komfort § 

Big profits—permanent trade—no expense. Satisl 

buy again. Write for agency. Bully chance 

Kushion Komfort Shoe Co., Dept. R-9, B 
on House- 


REDUCED RATES fiia'Goous J 


to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Bekins . 
Modern Warehouses in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


; Infori 
BEKINS s40'irst watioval bank Building, 


Learn how to cut clothes for men and you are always sure 
of a good paying position. Cutters earn from $1000 to $5000 
a year and are in demand everywhere. By our ORIGINAL 
SIMPLE SYSTEM, including Life-Size patterns, etc., we 
will teach you by Mail how to become a first-class cutter. 
Write to-day for Booklet 2. It’s free for the asking. 


Rochester Academy of Men’s Clothes Cutting 
Beckley Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


INTERES] 


This bank was established in 1868 and is the oldest and largest in 
tion of its kind in Ohio with a capital and surplus of $6, 500,000. We : 
dially invite you to send for our free booklet ‘‘M,’’ ‘Banking by Mail.” 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST 
come vr ORES OURCES- OVER 42 sition DoLLans: 
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eg The 
= Cyclopedia 
_ of Architecture, 
Carpentry and Building 


qj _ Covers everything pertaining to 
ing, from the modest two-story 
cottage to the towering skyscraper. 
je largest and most complete work of 
the kind ever published. 


size 7x 10 in., bound in half red morocco; 
; 3000 illustrations, valuable tables, etc. 


instead of $60.00 
FOR EXAMINATION 


‘epaid express, if you mention THE 
VENING Post, Sept. 5, 1908. If you 
the books, pay- $2.00 within five days 
month until you have paid the special 
; otherwise notify us to ae for them 
ense. Regular price is $60.0 


200 plans of artistic Conese houses. 
practical problems in construction, with solu- 
ible to the trade worker, and anyone contei- 
g or alterations. 


TIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


crete — Estimating — Contracts and Specifica- 
w of Contracts and I-iens— Building Sup 
iiding Materials— Masonry — Carpentry— Stair 
ardware — Plastering — Painting — Heating (fur- 
hot water) —Ventilation — Plumbing— Burglar 
thting — Steel Construction — Elevators —Sheet 
ratting — Mechanical, Architectural, Freehand 
tive Drawing— Lettering— Blue Printing—Pro- 
details of the Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, etc., 
endering in Pen, Ink and Wash—Water - color 
Hints for Draftsmen. 


N SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
CHICAGO 


Mallory Cravenette Hats have style. They 
are in demand by men who pride themselves on 
being correct in every detail of their apparel. 

They have quality —since 1823 Mallory Hats have held the high- 
est reputation in the hat trade of the country. 


Besides— Mallory Cravenette Hats have zhat no other hat can 
have—the weather-proof quality gained by the famous Cravenetting 
process controlled absolutely by E. A. Mallory & Sons, Inc., for hats. 
This process does not change the texture of the material —but simply 
renders all Mallory Hats proof against rain and sun. They will not 
fade nor spot. They outlast all other hats. 


For sale by dealers everywhere, Derbies and Soft, $3, $3.50, $4. 
Write for free illustrated booklet on hat styles. 


E. A. Mallory & Sons, Inc., 13 Astor Place, Cor. Broadway, New York 
Factory: Danbury, Conn. 


Have a Good Water Supply - 


You can have a good water supply. You can have all the con- & oy 
veniences, comforts and protection of the best city water works ¢” 


Ifyouwant 
to know 
what Real 
Underwear 
Comfort is, 
try apair of 
the Scriven 
Improve 
Elastic Seam 
Drawers. 
They have an in- 
sertion that stretches when 
you want it to, that moves 
time that vow move. 
leal garments for athletes and business 
y come in 4vee and full fengths, in light 
winter fabrics with Shz7ts fo match. 
her cannot supply you in your favorite 
size, write us. 


cal Culture Book Free 


we will send you a valuable treatise on 
tture for the Busy Business Man,” which 
es the vartous styles and gives you the 
Prices of all our garments. 


SCRIVEN COMPANY 
E. 15th St. New York 


Kewanee System of Water Supply 7 


The Kewanee System does away with old fashioned methods. No , 
attic tank to leak, freeze, over-flow or collapse. Instead, a Kewanee / 
Tank is placed in the cellar or buried in the ground. It is protected // 
tremes in temperature and will last as long as the house stands and / 

and efficient service every year. ip 


The Kewanee System of Water Supply is not an imitation, is not 
the original water system, involving the use of air pressure 
pressure. Avoid cheap imitations. 


elevated nor 
Pneumatic 
from all ex- 
give economical 


a substitute,—it is 
instead of gravity 


water for residences, 


Over 8,000 Kewanee Systems in successful operation, supplying 
even small towns. 


schools, hospitals, asylums, clubs, apartment buildings and 


Let us show you what we can do for you. 
water supply problem—no charge 
Write for our illustrated catalog which 


tion on the subject of water supply, this 
Ask for catalog No. 38. 


engineers solve your 


estimates. 


Let our 
for specifications and 


explains everything. If 
catalog will be of vital 


you want informa- 
interest to you. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Illinois 
1566 Hudson-Terminal Bldg., 50 Church St. 710 Diamond Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 
New York SEY, 820 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


LOOKING 7 
AHEAD? 


If so, take advantage 


starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 
No other machine can do it success- 
Veg ets for lack of original patents ow: ned 
by us. Notwist motion in our drive. 


iS Catalog No belt or switch necessary. No 
of today’s opportuni- eee batteries whatever, for make and 


ties for the merchant, e) break or jump-spark. Water and 


; with 3 é 
farmer, fruit grower full < 4 Spmamnics aed eee as 
Ph I and business man infor- 3 pn Re as ALE 
m oto a =f: tion. © 18 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind.,U.S.A, 
tography along the Pacific Coast SaaS 


f Extension of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


Descriptive Books Free. F. A. Miller, G. P. A., Chicago. 


Beraving or 3-Color Work 


nd Three-Color Operators Earn From $20 to 
OR college in the world where these 
.are taught successfully. Established 
sed by International Association uf Photo- 
| Photographers’ Association of Illinois. 
living inexpensive. Graduates assisted 
od positions. Write for catalogue, and 
mM which you are interested. 
eof ae ‘aphy or ; 952 Wabash Ave., 
graving } Effingham, Illinois. 

4 ars BISSEL L, President. 


a ——_________}} 


. if . 
mises the “Arabic” *tns° 


i ct, 16,09, Feb.5,’10, Cruises Round 
Fall Tours, 08, Round the World. 


‘e Ties Building, New York 


SECURED OR FEE 
ay RETURNED 
Patentability. cladep Guide 
t 


If not found at dealers, send 5 cents in stamps, and one will be sent saat mail, 
rentions Want ent free. 
3 & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


PRATT & FARMER CO., 477 Broadway, New York 
G0 GD G0 GP GD GP C0 OR GD GD Ge Ol GOOD GO WOO GOP OO OO OO OO OO OO OO OO OO 0 OO 


Potent that PROTECT 


ur 3books forinventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 


IR. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. 


Estab. 1869 


| 
| 


: Look for that Flat yn in buying crochet needles, 


and get the only one that 
will not turn in or cramp the fingers, giving gies 


control of the work. Cut shows points full size. 
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Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
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THE IMPORTANCE 
OF PROPER FLOOR 
TREATMENT 


UST is always dangerous, not only because 
of the mechanical irritation of the deli- 
cate mucous membrane of the throat and 
other respiratory passages, caused by the 
inorganic particles of which dust is largely 
composed, but also because of the possibility of 
its containing and transmitting disease germs. 
The only effective dust-preventive known 
is Standard Floor Dressing—a_ preparation 
that catches and holds every particle of dust 
settling on the floor surface, and by virtue of 
its germicidal properties destroys all disease 
bacteria. 


One gallon of Standard Floor Dressing is 
sufficient to cover about five hundred square 


feet of floor space, and when applied with the 
patent Standard Oiler the cost is trifling. As 
a rule it is not necessary to apply Floor Dress- 
ing more than three to five times a year. It 
does not evaporate, so that its action in pre- 
venting dust is continuous. Standard Floor 
Dressing is a labor saver and pays for itself 
many times over by reducing cost of labor. It 
is also a splendid floor preservative, preventing 
the wood from splintering or cracking. 

While recommended for use in schools, 
stores, hospitals, libraries, art-galleries, oflices 
and all public rooms having large wood floor 
space, it is not intended for use in the home. 

Standard Floor Dressing can be obtained in 
almost every locality, dealers selling it in barrels 
and cans of varying capacities. 

To show that we thoroughly believe in the 
efficiency and hygienic value of Standard Floor 
Dressing we are offering to treat the floor of 
one room or corridor in any 
building .of a public character 
FREE OF CHARGE. Partic- 
ulars regarding this demonstra- 
tion, as well as reports, testi- 
monies and book “Dust and Its 
Dangers,” will be sent to any 
address on request. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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Nickeled Box — Hinged Top 


Shaving 
Stick 


freshing the face. 

Williams’ Shaving Stick sent on receipt of price, 25c. 
druggist does not supply you. 
50 shaves) for 4c. in stamps. 
Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. A,Glastonbury,Conn 


if your 


Runs Under All Conditions | 
Ge 


Develops 11- 7 
B H-P. Runs30 \\¢ 


ofweatherand road. Speedfrom 


two to thirty miles per hour. ate 

Best carforservice in emergen- — 

cies. Reliableandsafe. Abso- \ 
lutely guaranteed best material — 


workmanship. a ae ous all about =| 


Kiblinger Venicies 


eS 
by writing postal to- 

dayfor free book. No 

blow-outs—punc- 

tures or any other 

tire troubles. Most 

dependable car made. 
Write for free book. 


LSI IY SEOs 
W.H. KIBLINGER CO. Rpape t. 52, Auburn, Fadia 


@ miles on one 
¥ gal. gasoline. 
Prices from 
$375 up accord- 
ing to style of 

— body. 


Expert Photo. Finishing Promptly by Mail 


Highest Grade Work. Reasonable Prices. Enlargements 
and Copies a specialty. Splendid Agency Proposition for 
Ladies. or Gentlemen, 2 cts. for particulars. 

Robt. P. Johnston, 12 North Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Why so popular for 75 years? ¢ 
Because there’s nothing like it | 
for softening the beard and be=| 


A sample stick (enough for | 
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| JTIS fifteen years and over since 
Lord Craven called me into 
| +& his study after luncheon and 
| says, “‘Ears have they but they hear not, eyes 
have they but they see not, tongues have they 
| but they speak not.’ Do you know to what 
| that refers, Ridges?”’ ‘‘No, my lord,” says I. 
| “To men servants,’ says he, ‘‘and particular to 


butlers,” looking at me very hard. ‘‘ Very good, 


ILLUSTRATED 


my lord,” saysI. “That is all,” sayshe. ‘Thank you, my lord,” says I, and I left his 
| presence, and up to this time have neither seen, heard, nor spoke, saving of those 

things a butler should, for he was a wise man if a hard drinker, and I was heartbroke 

to leave his service on account of the bankruptcy, although he paid us all off private 

before he was posted. 
| That was how I came to leave England hoping that I might run across him again, 
| although he was going into the cattle business, and perhaps enter his service. But he 
had gone to Manitoba, and once in America I soon learned that only in New York could 
Thope to secure a situation such as I was used to. Yet I do not believe that my old 
| master’s injunction would lead him to include writing down in a notebook the things 
| one’s descendants might care to 
read, and indeed the life of a man 
servant is so silent that only in 
_some such way can he retain the 
power of speech. For at the age 
of forty-one I feel less at ease 
| with my ekals than of yore and 
| awkward and boorish. This per- 
| haps is one of the disadvantages 
_ of a life in service. But in the 
silence of my own bedroom I can 
take my pen in hand and am 
often astonished at how easy I 
can write. 

To be sure I have read a great 
deal, but I fancy it is more be- 
cause my father told me that in 
Devon his grandfather was a 
| learned man who could both read 
_ and write and who desired to 

send his son, my father’s father, 
| to a public school, being a free- 

holder, but hard times coming 

foreed him to sell his farm and 
| my grandfather entered the 
army and my father went into 
service. So from now on I am 
| going to keep a record of such 
_ things as strike my fancy or impress me as thoughts worth preserving, for even a 
man in service may profit by what he sees and nave a philosophy of life. 

Besides, if I did not employ my time in some such way it would hang heavy on my 
hands, for I have made but few friends here, and even at The Yellow Plush, which 
is a club composed of the upper men servants from the most exclusive New York 
families, I find little to interest me. Instead of having a churchwarden and a quiet 
bottle of stout over a hand at whist you must keep pouring down whisky straight and 
bragging about how many railroads your master owns and how many actresses he knows. 

__ Moreover, the talk is not all it should be by any manner of means, and while such 
gs may be discussed by gentlemen over their wine after dinner and allowance 
e a a self-respecting man servant should be more particular as to his manner 
peech. 
d I have Mr. Amos’ authority for this very thing, for one night after a dinner at 
house when the gentlemen had told some stories that beat anything I ever heard in 
stables, which is bad enough God knows, so that I was quite hot under the hair 
James the second man almost fell through the transom listening on the stepladder, 
Amos called me over very serious and says: 

- Ridges, do you know any stories like that?’’ he says. 
| © Well, sir,” says I, “no offense meant, but I don’t, sir,” I says. 

Tm glad to hear it,” says he, very solemn. “If you were guilty of making use 
h language I could not bring myself to come here,” he says. ‘‘ Remember, 
S, we gentlemen pay our servants to be respectable.’’ Then he turned on his heel 
went after the others, and I really don’t know now exactly what he meant by it 
that, for when he is most sadlike you will see a twinkle in the corner of his mouth 
| when he is laughing the most merrily he says the wisest and sharpest things. 

After Lord Craven I like him best of all the gentlemen I have ever met and I would 
to enter his service were it not for the fact that he lives in lodgings and cannot 
to keep a man. Besides, although he does not know it, there is another bond 
us which is that we are both men of literary tastes, for he writes essays and 
on philosophy, full of gloom and about the evil in the world, and people say 
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that he is a pessymist and how it 
is too bad for one so young to be so 
cynical, although he is the gayest 
person who comes here and is always going out 
to dinner and leading cotillions and bothered to 
death by the ladies, so that Mrs. Carter is anx- 
ious to have him at the house. 

Wot is more, I think Mr. Amos really likes her 
and he never says a word excep in kindness about 
any of them excep Mr. Tom. Mr. and Mrs. Carter is both a little afraid of him because 
he knows everybody even more than they do and they are forever asking him about 
the big houses he goes to, but he always puts them off and will not tell them anything. 
The strangest thing of all is, although he goes with all the swellest people, he says and 
does whatever he likes, and although he has the grandest manners like a duke when 
he wishes, he generally is playing jokes, 
and talking like an anarchist. That 
is one of the queer things about these 
New York people. If anybody does 
not act and talk just so, doing and 
saying exactly the same thing as every- 
body else, they think he must be vul- 
gar, whereas Mr. Amos says it is vulgar 
to be common, that it is common to 
be ordinary and that it is ordinary 
to be like everybody else. But the 
minute they get the idea that in spite 
of being different anybody is clever 
and just talks that way to be interest- 
ing, he can say and do what he pleases. 

Now Mr. Amos’ father was a 
wealthy cotton man whose partner 
took a lot of their customers’ money 
and then shot hisself. Well, the old 
gentleman, although it was not neces- 
sary inlaw, sold everything he had and 
paid over all the money so that he had 
nothing hisself and then he went back 
ona salary so he could send Mr. Amos 
to college. Everybody thought it was 
a fine thing to do, as it was, if I do say 
it myself, and Mr. Amos is the same 
kind, for now that his father is too old 
to work he spends every afternoon with him and supports him by his writing. I have 
often seen the old gentleman here at dinner, and Miss Patricia calls him ‘‘ Uncle Mo.”’ 
The way they got acquainted was that Mr. Carter was one of the creditors, and when 
Mr. Amos’ father wanted to pay him back he wouldn’t take the money, but the old 
gentleman made him do it. 

Mr. Amos is the greatest fellow for his joke you ever see and I shall never forget the 
first time I saw him. It was at our country place The Beeches (there is only one 
little one, but Mrs. Carter liked the name) and there is a long drive which cost a lot 
of money leading up to the house and all lined with busts of Roman Emperors and 
their mistresses. In the middle is a sort of marble pool with swans swimming in it and 
rows of little hedges alongside of it. The swans look very fine and genteel. Well, as 
I was saying, we were having a house party and up comes a motor with a lot of young 
ladies and Mr. Amos. I and the four second men had come out, as is proper, and was 
standing on the step to receive the guests. So out jumps Mr. Amos—I didn’t know 
him then—very swell looking and walks right up to me and says perfectly serious: 

‘“Have you any peanuts for the swans?” he says. 

Well, James he burst right out laughing, so I says: “‘I beg pardon, sir, but we don’t 
give peanuts to the swans. They have patent ‘Swanfood,’’’ I says. 

“Poor swans!’’ he says. ‘‘ They should have peanuts,” and he went right on in with 
the young ladies. I couldn’t make him out. Monday morning when they went away 
about eight gentlemen left together in a motor. Mr. Amos come out last and gave me 
a five-dollar note. The four footmen was all lined up on the steps to see them off. As 
the motor started along Mr. Amos leans out and waves his hand at us and ealls out: 

“Good-by, boys!’’ and that was the last I saw of him for a long time. 

Our house in New York is on Fifth Avenue and one of the finest in the city, having 
cost I once heard Mr. Carter say all told counting furniture about three hundred 
thousand pounds, but the place in the country where the family spend most of the time 
cost all of five hundred thousand, and, as Mrs. Carter says, is the very latest thing in 
Louis Sixteenth. To be entirely honest I have never seen anything like it in England, 
the principal difference being in the bathrooms which there are none if very few upon 
the other side. In our New York house each bedroom, even the smallest, has a 
bathroom of its own, and on the fourth floor it is a fact that the bathrooms is bigger 
than the bedrooms. There are twenty bedrooms in the Fifth Avenue house and there 
are twenty-seven bathrooms, which takes the entire time of two men to keep clean, but 
we take the same men to the country where there are forty-two bathrooms and they 
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“Remember, Ridges, We Gentlemen 
Pay Our Servants to be Respectable ’’ 
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work longer hours. The parlor maid, Evelyn Raymond, 
who wants to be an actress and is very witty, calls them 
““swobbers”’ from the nautical term “‘to swob.’”’ But at 
Craven Hall it was a long way to a bath. On the whole 
as long as I am not obliged to clean them they seem worth 
having, although the gentlemen and ladies do not look to 
be any cleaner than those I was used to in England. 

I remember a green second man I had once who had 
never seen a bathroom and who used to go into one on the 
guest room floor on his afternoons out and read. He said 
it made him feel rich to have marble all around and that he 
would never have marble on all sides again until he was 
put in a receiving tomb, but Mrs. Carter found him in 
- there one day and said she would not mind his using it for 
its proper purposes, which would have been a good thing, 
but that if he wanted to read he had better go to the 
Lenox Library. After that I found an excuse to give him 
the sack, for I thought he did not know his place. 

There is certainly an extraordinary number of servants 
employed in our house considering the high wages they get. 
We keep thirty-two in the country and nineteen in town. 


IN THE CITY 
One chef 
One assistant 
Two kitchen maids 
Two laundresses 
One butler 
Two second men 


IN THE COUNTRY 

One chef 
Two assistant chefs 
Three kitchen maids 
Four laundresses 
One butler 
Four second men 
One pantry maid 
Two parlor maids 
Three valets 
Two ladies’ maids 
Four chambermaids 
Two house men (“The swob- 

bers”) 
One baker 
One housekeeper 
One steward 


One parlor maid 

One valet 

Two ladies’ maids 

Two chambermaids 

Two house men (“The swob- 
bers” again) 


One housekeeper 
One steward 


You may imagine wot a crowd it is that sits down at 
the servants’ table for meals and it would be awful if it were 
not for the fac that most of the 
men is irregular, dropping in one 
after the other, and one of the 
kitchen maids is really just a serv- 
ants’ waitress and kep busy all 
the time. Of course the house- 
keeper has her meals in her own 
room, and the steward gets his out, 
and the chefs have a table of their 
own as in all well-regulated house- 
holds. Speaking by the book Iam 
supposed to eat in the servants’ 
dining-room but I find it irksome 
to do so and hardly ever go there, 
getting my meals in the pantry 
after the family. This does not 
count the chauffeurs, the coach- 
man and grooms, and the men who 
work on the place, but these do 
not eat in the house. I should 
also mention “Aunty Morgan,” 
Master Willie’s old nurse, who has 
nothing to do and just lives at the 
house because there is nothing else 
to do with her. 

I must confess I miss it like it 
was in dear old England when all 
the upper servants had dinner in 
the housekeeper’s room with me 
at the head of the table and all the 
others in order of rank. J can 
recall some parties which was 
almost as distangay as those at my master’s board, for 
the maids always wore low neck and short sleeves other- 
wise known as day collette, which is the invariable custom, 
and some of them looked like the finest ladies. On such 
occasions our manners was quite as good and more formal 
than upstairs, for I have had (when we had a large house 
party) a Princess’ maid on my right and a Duchess’ maid 
on my left, and so on down to the salt, all in the loveliest 
clothes imaginable. Once when His Royal Highness was 
with us I had Mr. Hunter, His Royal Highness’ Third 
Groom of the Chambers sitting beside me. It was a won- 
derful experience for he was the most cultivated and dis- 
tinguished gentleman I ever met. 

And this reminds me that I have not told about the 
family, which I should have done long ago. There are six 
in all, but only five in the house for Mr. Tom has his rooms 
outside, for which God be praised. First there is Mr. 
Carter, who was a stock-broker and is now what they call 
over here a ‘‘promoter.’’ He was in cotton, and then he 
was in oil (which sounds like a specimen) and now he is in 
cotton-oil. You can never tell what he will beinnext. Mr. 
Amos says a lot of the oil is water (which is a joke), but 
Mr. Carter does not mind and says in private that you can 
fool some of the people all the time, but I fancy he does 
hisself a injustice because I have heard that the oil he was 
in was standard oil and if so of course it could not have any 
water in it and must be all right. Anyway the Bible says 


oil maketh a cheerful countenance and Mr. Carter has got 
the cheerfullest one I ever see, quite red and very round, 
with little twinkling blue eyes. He is not very aristocratic 
looking but he is more so than a lot of dukes I have seen, 
some.of which are a rum lot, and one I know is a regelar 
skinny, like a umbrella. 

And that brings me to Mrs. Carter, my mistress, of 
whom I have already spoke by minuendo, and perhaps that 
is the best way to describe her because you would not 
find out what a really kind-hearted woman she is to look at 
her and see her carrying on in society. She is quite stout, 
not to say fat, with a enormous bust and you would laugh 
to see the houseman carrying her body downstairs for the 
seamstress to try a dress on. She is more like my Aunt 
Jane who lives in Wopping-on-Velly in Devon than any- 
body else I know, although I do not think her axcent is as 
pure as Aunt Jane’s. Now Mrs. Carter she came from 
Piqua, Ohier, where her father was a chemist or, as they 
say here, an apothecary, and when she was first mar- 
ried to Mr. Carter he was a very small clerk in cotton 
and they was both by way of being in very humble cir- 
cumstances. 

Then one day a friend of Mr. Carter’s who was likewise 
a clerk invented some way of pressing together the bales so 
they did not take up so much room or something in regard 
to the strings you tie it with, and Mr. Carter gave him 
fifteen dollars for harf of the idea, and presently they was 
granted a monopoly on it and before long sold it for ten 
million dollars. That was twenty years ago when Mrs. 
Carter was only thirty-five and Mr. Tom was fifteen years 
old and Master Willie had not been born yet, and the 
family all lived in Brooklyn with Mr. Carter’s mother. 
Now you would not expec Mrs. Carter to act as unto the 
manner born under the circumstances, and it is really 
astonishing how well she does and it would be hard for 
most people to tell she was not a lady but only a woman, 
for it is not in the things she does but in those she doesn’t 
or is afraid to that you can see the mortar and pestle. She 
has improved something wonderful in the ten years in 


She Tore it All Up in Little Fine Pieces and Put it on 
the Palm of Her Hand and Blew Them Straight at Him 


which I have been in her service, in part owing to my care- 
ful tootilage—a influence potent if unseen. So far as her 
appearance is concerned her maid Eliza has left nothing to 
be desired, and she looks quite a stunner in her Louis XVI 
costume made by Callow, so that if you didn’t know her 
you would really be afraid of her as some of the servants 
are. Butshe is never harf severe enough with them and 
treats them entirely too gentle, to my way of thinking, for 
the only way to keep a servant’s respec is to treat him like 
one. Yet, as the poet says, kind hearts is more than 
coronets and simple faith than Norman blood. 

Then there is Mr. Tom, but perhaps the less said of him 
the better for he is a rotter if there ever was one and a bad 
lot altogether, for he was just at the wrong age when his 
father got his money and it started him off bad. He is 
intirely different from any of the others and is quite tall 
and very dark with hollows under his eyes as if he didn’t 
sleep, and a waxy sort of look in his face but not bad look- 
ing at that. He only comes home to the biggest dinners 
and to ask his father for money, and sometimes the lan- 
guage he uses is horrible to think of, but why I dislike him 
most is the way he makes fun of his mother right before the 
servants, whereas he is not fit to sit at the same table with 
her. 

Miss Harriet Carter is not a bit like him, although she is 
quite disagreeable enough to her parents. She is about 
thirty-two and has been ‘‘out”’ a good deal over ten years, 
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but when she was introduced to society Mr. and 
Carter’s position was not as good as it is now and 
Harriet has never caught up. Of course she goes out a lo 
but I fancy the people who accept her father and mothe 
are inclined to go a little shy on her, for she isa big girl lik 
an horse and has never got over the way of talking sh 
learned at the public school. All of which makes a anom 
ylous situation, viz.: Mr. and Mrs. Carter know all th 
swellest people a litile and exchange entertainments wit) 
them and have them at‘ “The Beeches” and to go cruisin, 
on the steam yacht, but Mr. Tom and Miss Harriet do no 
know their sons and daughters, except at a distance. 

.And that suggests a thought. If Mr. Tom and Mis 
Harriet had the money instead of Mr. and Mrs. Carte 
would they know people any better than they do now 
And for myself I think they would not and that it would } 
the same, for the difference lies right here, that Mr. ani 
Mrs. Carter, while they put on more or less side, are no 
ashamed of where they come from or how they got thei 
money and simply want to be like other rich people and t 
have a good time, but Mr. Tom and Miss Harriet ar 
ashamed of their father and mother, which is unfilial an 
betokens a mean nature. Still you cannot blame Mis 
Harriet so much because she has been a sort of odd stick a] 
her life and now she has her own circle of friends who ar, 
nearly fashionable but not quite and who do everythin 
the smart people do only much more so. Miss Harriet i 
great on afternoon tea at Sherry’s and Bridge Parties a 
the Waldorf, and you can bet harf a crown she’ll havea bo: 
at every kind of charitable musical show that is going. 

Now this is what I mean. We had a small dinner o 
twenty-eight at our house one evening and a certain lad) 
was there from Chicago whose husband had been in 0j 
with Mr. Carter. The lady was more like wot Mrs 
Carter had been fifteen years ago and as she was quite rie] 
she thought it would be a good time to make an impres 
sion on New York. Now it happened that it was reall) 
Miss Harriet’s dinner party instead of her mother’s ani 
most of her swellest friends was present and it was a) 
unfortunate time for the Chicagi 
lady to select. So she says ver} 
loud: 

“‘Oh, we had such a charmin 
time in Paris—perfectly lovely,’ 
she says, ‘‘and we had a mos 
interesting experience,’’ she says 
‘‘we saw Carolus Duran ascen( 
several times in his air ship.” 

Everybody looked a bit aston 
ished and then one of the gentle 
men put his hand over his moutl] 
and sort of choked and Mis; 
Harriet got very red and says: 

‘*Santos Dumont, you mean 
don’t you?” she says. And th 
Chicago lady looked green anc 
says: 

‘*Yes, of course, Santos Dumont 
How stupid of me!”’ she says. 

Later on when she had recov 
ered herself she got a-talkins 
about her house on the Boulevar¢ 
on the Chicago Lake and says: _ 

‘*You know my husband and | 
just went to Eurrup and left thi 
architect carte blanche to do every: 
thing, even to buying the tidies,’ 
she says. ‘‘ We told him that wo’ 
we wanted was for him to maki 
us, regardless of expense, a beau 
tiful home!”’ she says. “ 

Well, there was such a stillness that the lady thoughi 
she had created just the impression she wanted and mad¢ 
amends for Carolus Duran, until Miss Harriet says ver) 
distinct, 

‘‘How perfectly delightful to be able to afford such < 
lugsury as to have your architect buy your tidies!” _ 

Then they all began to talk very fast about how the new 
basso who played the Devil at the Opera didn’t wear any- 
thing but spangles. 

Arfter everybody had gone and James and I was taking 
the flowers out of the drawring-room to send to the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital Miss Harriet snapped at her mother. 

‘‘How could you invite such a vulgar woman to thé 
house to meet my friends! I’m humiliated!”’ she says. 

Mrs. Carter just laughed. - 

‘‘T thought it was rather funny!” she says. ‘Pool 
Fanny!” she says. ‘‘She is one of the best women in Bs 
world.” 

But Miss Harriet was mad clear through and she says, 

‘*T suppose she is the kind you was brought up with,” 
she says. 

And Mrs. Carter’s lip sort of trembled and she didn't ( 
say anything for a minute and then she says: 

“‘T think you must be tired, dearie. Let’s go to | 

That is the contradiction in people, for the very | nex 
day Mrs. Carter would hardly speak civil to the man © vh 0 
came to show her a sketch for the new mantelpiece. 
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When youcome down 
fo it there is no partic- 
ular difference that I 
n see between my 
mistress and her eldest 
daughter (I do not 
; speak now of Miss 
Patricia) and the 
+women who work for 
‘them. In fact there is 
no one of them who is so 
gentle and well favored 
‘as Eliza Thomas, my 
'mistress’s maid. And 
not putting it down by 
way of a jest, did not 
James the second man 
when he was cleaning 
_ the parlor window over- 
hear a cabby say to my 
mistress, Mrs. Carter, 
not being able to tell 
i she was not aservant on 
account of her mackin- 
tosh (for they are all 
made alike): 
‘Hello, Maggie, are 
you out promenayd- 
ing?’’ Which is wot 
- Lord Craven used to call 
a argumentum ad homi- 
num. 
| Now there were 
_ plenty of Carters on the 
| Devon side when I was 
-aboy and I have heard 
/my father say that one 
by the name of Carter 
_kep pigs for his grand- 
father. For what is a 
Carter? He is one who 
carts, just as a Smith is 
a smith, and a Wheel- 
wright is or was a wheel 
‘wright. And if it is so 
in England it is a great 
deal more so in America. 
But when my mistress goes out she would have you 
believe that she was royalty at the very least and so would 
Mrs. Padden and Mrs. Bostock and the other ladies who 
_ wear coronets in their hair which is contrary to etiquette. 
‘Which is not saying that I do not like Mrs. Carter, for I 
‘know very well that she values my good opinion and fre- 
‘quent inquires my advice upon matters of procedure. In 
faet sometimes I have thought that when we were together 
she had less savoir jaire than when in company. At any 
‘rate she does not make so much effort, and effort is quite 
‘necessary for her. But I may say on passong that Mrs. 
Carter’s manners in public is more formal and her manners 
‘in private less formal than any lady I have worked for, not 
to say at times almost vulgar. That is the chief reason 
‘that I care less for life in America, for Mrs. Carter always 
treats me as an ekal on ordinary occasions and like a 
sweep in company and [ am neither one nor the other. 
In England I have seen my Lord Craven jump out of his 
brougham and slap a shabby looking gentleman on the 
back right in the Serpentine and drag him home to dinner 
with a fine company and make much of him because he had 
written a book about old Roman ruins, and my lord always 
had about him a group of gentlemen and ladies who had 
‘no money, but who were either play actors, or sportsmen, 
or poets, or painters, and with them the best folk in Eng- 
land, and all of them seemed at home with one another and 
often I could not properly serve the courses at dinner so 
‘great was the laughter and goings on. But here, although 
Mrs. Carter goes to all the great balls and banquets and 
has her box at the opera, to say nothing of her place at 
Newport and the great steam yacht that cost two hundred 
thousand pound, neither she nor her guests seem to take 
much pleasure in them, and all who comes to her house are 
rich ladies exactly like herself, and formal and careful 
lways to appear just so for fear it might be supposed they 
lid not know wot was wot. There has hardly been a 
: ‘single person distinguished in art or music or letters (saving 
Mr. Amos) sit at our table, and when Mrs. Carter gives a 
‘swell musical I have seen great singers that had the run of 
Lord Craven’s house and have often handed me a tenner 
in the old days and who my Lord was proud to call his 
friends, shown to a side room and when sent for come out 
and sing their songs and go away unspoken to by anybody. 
But that was when I first entered their service. 
Once when Moseer Ritz the great tenor had sung for us 
and was going down the front staircase he stopped and 
_ patted me on the shoulder and says: 
“Well, my chere old Peter, how are you?” And it 
_|brought me back to all the good times in Park Lane and 
? the tears almost came into my eyes so that I could hardly 
Speak, but we had a few words and when he had gone out 
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James, the Second Man, Almost 
Fell Through the Transom 


THE 


I turned around and there was Mr. Carter, and he 
says, surprised-like: 

“Ridges, do you know Ritz?” 

And I says, ‘I know Mr. Ritz, sir, because he 
was an old friend of my master Lord Craven.” 

And Mr. Carter says under his breath, “The 
deuce he was!” 

And the next winter when they had him again 
he was asked to dinner first. 

At the dinner Mrs. Carter introduced him to a 
fine lady in the drawing-room and says in a sort of 
apologetic way, “‘ Let me present Moseer Ritz, the 

great singer, you know.”’ Then to Mrs. Carter’s surprise, 
for you could see it, the lady grabs Mr. Ritz’s hand and he 
bends over and kisses hers and they begin to jabber French 
at a great rate and the lady turns to Mrs. Carter and says 
with a smile, ‘‘ Moseer Ritz and I were old friends in 
England.” 

After that Mr. Carter sometimes asked me what other 
friends of Lord Craven’s was of that sort, and some of 
them were asked to sing and play for us and always 
invited to dine and introduced to everybody. But of 
course it did not happen all at once as I write it, but came 
about very slow and quiet so as hardly to be noticed. 

But this incident occurred nearly ten years ago and 
to-day you should see how these singing people put on side. 
Some of them is quite ordinary but they act as if there 
was no one else to be considered. It is nine years since 
Mile. Péche sang at our house. After the guests had all 
assembled she came in by herself and sang her songs while 
all the audience kep right on talking and paying no atten- 
tion to her, and at the end of the programme Mr. Carter 
walked up to her before everybody and handed her a 
cheque, face out, so you could see a thousand dollars 
written on it, and she turned quite white and her eyes 
glared like automobile lamps and she tore it all up in little 
fine pieces and put it on the palm of her hand and blew 
them straight at him. He must have felt awful. After 
the swaree was over he said he reckoned he had made a 
brake and Mrs. Carter said she guessed he had too and 
that he should have knowed better. Mr. Tom wasn’t there 
or he would have been profane. But that was before the 
time Moseer Ritz spoke to me on the stairs. 

There was another time after that I recall at “The 
Beeches”? when Mr. Carter telegraphed to an agent in 
New York to send him out the best music to be had and 
not to spare expense. He was going to have a big dinner 
and he wanted dinner music but he didn’t say so in his 
telegram, and after the first course had been served four 
little men in long hair drove up in the public hack from the 
station and got out very angry because no carriage had 
been sent to meet them. Mr. Carter had instructed me to 
put the musicians in the pantry, and let them play there 
with the door part open, so I tried to pacify them and put 
them in. Then I told Mr. Carter the musicians had ar- 
rived, and he spoke up quite loud so everybody could hear 
and says: 

“So the beggars have come at last, have they? 
tell them to hit it up and give us a tune!” 

But when the quartet saw the pantry and the dinner 
being served in it and realized how they was expected to 
sit there and play they took on dreadful and the littlest one 
shook his fist in my face and talked like a-watchman’s 
rattle for almost five minutes. Then they all turned 
around and walked out of the house. 

Well, Mr. Carter was pretty mad about it then, but he 
was madder next day when he got a bill for $1000 for the 
services of the Kreisel Quartet, the celebrated concert 
players. He had asked for the best and he had got them. 

After that he and Mrs. Carter began to see how impor- 
tant these musical people think they are, and treated them 
according. And only last year the joke was on one of 
them, for we had Camperuso the great tenor come out to 
“The Beeches” and of course the place of honor was set 
for him beside Mrs. Carter. But he went right up to his 
room as soon as he got there and went to sleep. About 
seven he rang the bell and I went up to see wot he wanted. 

“Vat have you to eat, in dis place?’ he 
says in broken English. 

“Anything you want, sir,’”’ says I. 

“Tray beang,” he says. ‘“‘Pring me a 
sandwich and a boiled egg.” 

“Very good, sir,” I says rather surprised. 

So I had them brought up to him and he 
ordered a bottle of champagne, and had his 
supper and then asked the price. 

I says it was nothing. 

‘Fis not dees a hotel?” he says. 

“Certainly not,” I says. ‘‘It 
is Mr. Carter’s private residence 
and they are waiting dinner for 
you downstairs this harf hour,” ; 
I says. ff 

He wouldn’t believe it at first, 
for he really thought it was a 
hotel (for which I don’t blame 
him), but he was terrible upset Z 
and hurried down to make his 
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apologies. Mrs. Carter said it was all right, and that it 
was the first time she had ever seen a singer embarrassed 
in her house. And he sang beautiful. 

But Iam a long way off from Miss Patricia and Master 
Willie who are the ones that I care for most of all and 
saving for whom I should have left the Carters long ago, 
for they are as different from all the rest as black is from 
white, which is, I fancy, because they was born too late to 
feel the bad effects of no money at all and then a sudden 
abundance of it, and yet have had all the refining influence 
that money can bring, for Miss Patricia is a thoroughbred 
if ever there was one and a more beautiful and wittier lady 
than any I ever knew in England. Dear Miss Patricia! 
How often I have wished I could tell her in other ways than 
simple service how I worship the ground she walks on and 
I would rather hear her say ‘‘ Thank you Ridges” than get 
a twenty dollar note from Mr. Carter. God bless you, 
Miss Patricia (I can say it here in my book and no one will 
find it out) and may your smile be as happy and your hair 
as golden in the sunshine and your laughter as clear and 
merry until Peter Ridges is too old to know to the contrary. 

Most employers distrust their servants and think they 
are always trying to get the best of them or do something 
they ought not to do. They are always complaining be- 
cause the parlor maid hasn’t- dusted something or the front 
door bell is not answered in time or the butler gets a 
telephone message wrong or because the servants don’t go 
to bed at harf past ten, and they say that all servants do 
just as little work as they can without being discharged, 
and take every advantage they can and is extravagant and 
careless and ungrateful. Now I claim to have had some 
experience in such matters and if I could talk free to some 
of the employers they would open their eyes. And as the 
most important thing is what is called the personal rela- 
tion I will begin with that first. 

Is servants ungrateful? Mrs. Carter often says to me, 
“Ridges, I should think arfter all these years Jones (or 
Thompson or William or Morton) would have some affec- 
tion for the family and for me and not leave us in this way 
just to get a few dollars more at the Woolen-Smiths, It 
doesn’t seem as if you could get anyone to stay with you, 
no matter how well you treat them.” 

And she sighs and looks resigned and the housekeeper 
goes down to Seely’s to get another second-man. And I 
have to say: : 

“Yes, madam. It is too bad, madam.” 

Now wot I would like to say is this: 

** Arfter all you have done for Jones? Wot may I ask, 
have you done for him? You have given him fifty-five 
dollars a month more or less regular and sometimes three 
weeks later, and you have handed him five or ten dollars at 
Christmas and a couple of fifty cent cravats and a horn of 
lemon drops. You have seen him when he answered the 
bell about twice a day for four 
years excep when you was 
away which was about five 
months in the twelve. I don’t 
believe you know his first 
name, and you would 
not recognize him out 
of his livery. 

“Wot have you 
done for him? You 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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No Man Hunts Stripes Foot to Foot and Eye to Eye 


once an Elizabethan age, once an age of 

great geographical discoveries. Now and 
again we have had an age on which high tariff or 
Protestantism, Crusading or crinoline or some- 
thing distinctive has set its mark for later refer- 
ence. This age of the world will some time be known as 
the age of money. The guinea stamp is on the twentieth 
century. 

The other evening over in London two young men were 
engaged in earnest argument as to their relative superiority 
in what is known as the punch. The representative of the 
proud republic of America, according to the press reports 
by cable, comported himself without fear or reproach 
until a certain moment in the second round. At that in- 
stant his face suddenly blanched with fright. Horror sat 
on his brow. Had he been smitten by the other man in 
claret, wind or bread compartment in such measure as to 
afford him pause? ; 

No, he had only hit the other man so hard that he was 
afraid he had ruined the moving pictures! 

Money governs even fighting, where joy ought to be 
unconfined. Music, art, literature, loving-kindness, char- 
ity, food, air, light, comfort, love—all of these things are 
measured by money to-day. If you do not pay the 
salary of your waiterin your tip you do not eat. If you 
feel like saying to your neighbor that it is fine weather 
it is safer first to retain him with a fee, because he may 
be a doctor or a lawyer. There is nothing which does not 
resolve itself to the test of the coin. There is no risk 
money has not undertaken, no result it has not attained, 
no luxury it has not conferred, no deed of valor it has not 
surpassed with smiling ease. 


(J upon a time there was a stone age, 


A Stone-Age Maid in Silks 


HAT do men do with theirmoney? Most of it they 

spendonwomen. Take woman off theshopping streets 
and the marts of the world would close to-morrow. Most 
of the money of the world goes to my lady for her adorn- 
ment, her ease, her comfort, her beautifying, her indul- 
gences. Take women out of the world—just supposing the 
case, not too seriously, and not longer than a minute—and 
all the earth’s palaces would come down. The entire com- 
mercial life of the world would be changed. There would 
be no civilization as we know it now. The wildernesses of 
the world would arise again. 

These, it should be remarked, are scientific deductions, 
and neither personal preferences nor prophecies. If the 
worst comes to the worst, the world wiil never become 
womanless through wish of mine, no matter what happens 
to civilization. Yet one may, in moderation, go so far as to 
say that, before woman is accorded the suffrage, she should 
be ready to prove herself less elemental and barbarous, 
more thoughtful and kindly, than she was before Rome 
fell. 

There was Nellie in her sulphur-colored gown the other 
afternoon, when I had tea there in the Louis-Quinze room — 
the time Johnson stumbled over the big tiger head and 
spilled tea down the front of Nellie’s frock. It was not 
the swift lightning of Nellie’s eye, suppressed on the 
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instant, which showed she gladly would have slain Johnson 
—as I wish she had. That was not what made her seem, 
to a scientific person, willing to dabble her hands in inno- 
cent blood. It was the tiger skin itself, combined with 
other rugs which I have seen about the place. 

Nellie loves her great tiger rug. The Joneses haven’t 
one. The Wallingford girl hasn’t one, and, as her father 
is reported caught in the slump, it seems unlikely that the 
Wallingford girl ever will have one. Only three families 
of Nellie’s acquaintance have tiger rugs; but many others 
want tiger rugs. This one cost a thousand. It is beau- 
tiful; and Nellie, properly arrayed against its dusk and 
tawn—not that Nellie would pose, and not that Nellie 


Then the Mother Will Not Run Away, but Will Stay 
and be Slain Cheerfully 
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would writhe after the fashion of lady novelists 
who love to combine contorted heroines and 
tiger rugs—Nellie, I say, knows its full value 
She told me once in confidence that she had 
had three proposals on the tiger rug as agains| 
only one on the grizzly. 

If we try to reform all the world before tea we only gei 
anxious and spoil our own appetites for tea. But, per. 
haps, Nellie would like to know some things. 

The common horse used to have five toes or feet on eacl 
leg, and has but one now. There is a rug-loving splint or 
Nellie’s soul, which shows where a lot of other instinct: 
used to be. It having happened some eons ago, she can: 
not remember the tall man with the club who used to gc 
out and kill a tiger for her, now and then. She only know: 
vaguely that she likes tiger rugs. Nellie thinks she i: 
civilized in her sulphur silk, but really she was far mor 
gentle when she wore a frock made out of a wolf-hide cui 
bias, and had on her hair a fillet of willow leaves instead 0. 
a gold comb with emeralds en cabochon. Nellie alway: 
loved furs, rugs, skins of beasts—she doesn’t know why 
Toward the owners of these rugs Nellie has been unspeak: 
ably cruel—she does not know why. | 


Hunting Down Stripes to His Death i" 


HE record of the royal tiger, about as sportsmanlike a: 
any, none the less, is red on both sides. One can se 

the long line of beaters, lean, naked, brown men, tom. 
tomming through the covert to drive the game to thi 
guns; but, now and again, the tiger breaks through thi 
line and leaves behind him some brown, worthless mar 
crumpled on the ground. There were brown and crumplec 
women carried away by the man-eater from the water 
holes long before this hunt was organized. The natives dic 
what they could. Sometimes they put out a bullock—< 
live one—tied fast in the jungle, so that the tiger, hearing 
it bawl, might come to kill it and so pass near a platform) 
hidden in some near-by tree. No man hunts Stripes foo! 
to foot and eye to eye. He gives no quarter, and is nevei 
shown any quarter. Cruelty and remorselessness are OI 
both sides of the record of this rug. Perhaps the tigel 
died by inches in its lair before the natives dared to follow 
it and find it half-disemboweled by ancient Martini bulle 
or by an iron jingal ball. The cat has many lives. Ha 
this cat been owner of ninety instead of nine, none the les: 
it must have paid them all, for pursuers never lack whet 
the market, calls—the market, made by my lady all ovel 
the world. P 
Stripes did not always find’an honorable end. For. 
brown and white hunters sometimes dug pits in the foresi 
paths, with slanting sides and sharp stakes at the bottom 
Impalement and agony may have been the price of 
particular skin. It may have been killed by poiso 
perhaps by a set-gun, neither immediately fatal. ‘ 
are sometimes bare places on a tiger hide where the 
has slipped. Sometimes the native hunters do nol 
once find, or care to find, the wounded tiger. Only 
sure that, in this game, everything is fair. It ) the 
market which pursues the royal Bengal tiger most stern!) 
and relentlessly; and back of the market is my /@ 
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- Dozens of professional hunters follow 
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| > black. Whether gray, 


tigers for money. Bales of the hides are 

The 
tiger’s hide is a staple commercial article, 
with no romance attached to it. Soon 
Stripes will be no more. Rice-eating man 
would dwell side by side with the tiger 
indefinitely, each species taking toll of 

the other indefinitely, but the market 
alters that. 

Ajl over the flat lands of heat, where 
the more brilliant skins are found, also in 
the midland country of Asia, China, 
where the prized mountain tigers of long 
fur are found, men wage war for Nellie, 
and it is war without mercy. Perhaps 
the owner of this skin was granted the 
mercy of some swift lethal blow. Per- 
haps it lay a day or a week in agony. 
What a fate for a fighting creature! Its 
skin does not even lie by the fire of the 
fighting map who killed it. It was bought 
by some man who, perhaps, shivered 
when he looked at the mounted head, 
eventually owned by my lady, who does 
not know what a tiger is, or whence it 
comes, and cares only that it is fashionable or fascinating. 

Feminine Phoenician, my lady searches from pole to 
pole for her rugs. Sometimes, in her more contemplative 
moods, she almost fancies that she prefers the Arctic 
coldness and purity of the polar-bear rug to the tropic 

- flame of the skin which copies the jungle floor in its mixed 
floods of light and shade. Again, in the foreground is the 
impersonally omnivorous market. Nellie, daughter of 
Jacob, does not reflect that this coat is white because 
snow is white, that it is deep and warm because ice is deep 
and cold. She does not see the snow-field reddened widely 
with the blood of this great bear. Where should it lie 

to-day? In the hut of some Eskimo, perhaps, who would 
have killed no more than he needed, and killed for some 
actual good. It was, perhaps, some boat party from a 
Northern whaler which killed this bear, a dozen rifles 
against one helpless creature, and rifles which would kill 
the last bear in the Arctics, if they might, knowing that the 

market would absorb them all; because my lady and her 
faney are back of the market. 


The Polar Bear Unsafe at Sea. 


T IS easiest to kill the polar bear when it is seal-fishing 
with its cubs near by, for then the mother will not run 
away, but will stay and be slain cheerfully. Sometimes 
the whaling ships find one of these bears swimming far out 
in the open sea beyond the sight of land. It is easy to get 
my lady her rug in such case as that. The Arctic region 
is wide and white and lonesome; but over much or most 
of it my lady has out her men. How long will the white 
bears last? Until the market finds them. What would 
you expect as the fate for an animal whose hide is worth 
three hundred, five hundred, perhaps a thousand dollars? 
No matter how far and wide and hard and cruel the com- 
merce may be, the market must and will be supplied. 
The hide of the great grizzly of the American continent 
disputes with the polar bear the second place in my lady’s 
choice of rugs. Perhaps it may have first place in the 
minds of most men, who retain something of the savage 
hunting instinct, and who match themselves in spirit with 
the sheer savage strength which once lurked in the hide 
of this giant bear. Stories of the ferocity of the grizzly 
were once true, though they are less true to-day. Women, 
not men, made that change! The grizzly is not nowa 
a thing of terror. He belongs to a species swiftly van- 
ishing. Once he lived as far east as Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota; thence west entirely across the great plains. He 
Was common in Kansas 
and Nebraska, and in 
all the Bad Lands of 
the Dakotas and East- 
ern Montana he lin- 
gered long as he might. 
To-day the ‘species is 
confined to the Rockies 
and the Sierras, and, 
to-day, the grizzly 
bear is for the most 
part a wary, fleeing 
thing. The grizzly hide 
which my lady affects 
for the library fireside 
is, perhaps, silver-tip 
in color, that being the 
most valuable sort. It 
May be gray, or pep- 
per and salt, and there 
are red grizzlies or cin- 
Namons; though most 
Ted bears are really 


- 


Lying Down Like a Broken-Hearted Dog, Asking Only to be Killed 


brown, yellow, or very dark in color, as chance and 
personal habits and climate may determine, the full- 
coated hide of the grizzly has definite commercial value, 
because my lady likes it. Men pay from one hundred 
to five hundred dollars for a good grizzly rug, some- 
times more. Such rugs are admired by my lady as much 
as by any male possessor. 


The Way They Get the Grizzly 


HE rich young man of to-day who goes in for sport 
finds it incumbent upon him to kill a grizzly. If he 
be careless of the proof he may come home with the hide 
and the story. In any case, his grizzly rug will cost him 
money. As to getting a grizzly hide fairly with the rifle, 
the chances are heavily against the American hunter to- 
day. Grizzlies are scarce and shy. Woman, not man, has 
made them so. To-day one would hardly like to take a 
thousand dollars and guarantee a sportsman a good 
grizzly on a hunt anywhere in the United States. He 
might make several hunts even in British Columbia, and 
not get his shot. In Alaska there are grizzlies, though not 
always with hides so beautiful as those of the best speci- 
mens of the Rockies. On the long finger of the Alaskan 
peninsula there are many enormous hides, waiting for 
Nellie to come and take them, because, from the Sierra 
Madre of Mexico to the Aleutian Islands of Alaska, Nellie 
has out her men, seeking rugs for her library, her drawing- 
room, her boudoir, her hall. 

But does she know the cost, the real price of this great 
gray rug, whose mane she stirs with the point of her 
dainty patent-leather slipper as Albert talks to her before 
the glowing wood fire? There are foundations for all 
prices. Nellie’s father or brother or lover or husband 
probably could not take one thousand or two thousand 
dollars, and go out and kill this hide; yet one or other 
of them bought it fora few hundred. Why? Because of 
traps. Because of anguish unspeakable inflicted on dumb 
creatures. Next time you kneel on Nellie’s rug, look at the 
feet. Perhaps, even if her brother, or her brother’s guide, 
‘killed’? this bear it may show on a foot some scraped 
and half hairless bar sinister. That is where the steel 
jaws of the trap clamped it and held it. That is why this 
giant hide, which ought to have been bought only by the 
price of manhood and hardihood, by strength and cour- 
age, was bought for a smaller and a commercial price in 
coin of the realm. Worst of all of it was that the poor 
beast was put through an inquisition where it could not 
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recant. It never knew why its nerves 
were torn. There was no way of sub- 
mission by which it could purchase ease 
or freedom, or gain exemption from its 
agony. It had not even the chance of 
the bull in the ring, which is there to die, 
but which may fight and have revenge 
before it dies. Its strength and cunning 
were in vain—in vain, because pursuing 
it with greater cunning and with no re- 
morse was Nellie with the blue eyes, who 
wanted this hide for her fireside, or for 
her bedside of a cold morning, since in 
these days Nellie sleeps with her bedroom 
window open, as does the trapper in his 
cabin. 

All our civilization is based on cruelty 
and heedlessness of pain, from sweatshop 
to mountainside. So long as we remain 
civilized we never will enact a law pro- 
hibiting the use of traps, for that would 
mean that we could have no rugs nor furs. 
Such open and obvious things we men do 
under the fair banner of our civilization. 
But not in one of these deeds do we par- 
allel the horror of trapping furs and hides. 

This grizzly asked only to be let alone. He had learned 
his lesson. Heand his kin, dreading the increasing deadli- 
ness of modern arms, had passed back into the depths of 
the great hills. He fled when he smelled a camp-fire, hid 
when he heard a passing pack-train; but, after all, he was 
obliged to live, and he could not learn everything in one 
lifetime. Perhaps one day he saw a heap of logs lying 
above another hollowed trough of logs and covering a great 
piece of meat. He passed under, stooping, until his length 
was quite extended in the hollow of the deadfall. When its 
weight dropped his breath was crushed out slowly, as he 
lay helpless to get free a giant leg and so throw off the 
incubus.. Perhaps he saw between two trees a hole be- 
neath heaped brush, a cross log above and one below upon 
the ground; beyond them both a tempting bait. Some 
bears would go behind and tear down the bait house. 
Perhaps this one stooped and crowded between the two 
logs, reaching out a long arm. When the deadfall dropped 
he was caught across the lungs, and so lay extended and 
helpless, broken down, and unable to heave up through 
the strength of his great forearms. Perhaps, again, he 
saw a little log house standing innocently in the woods, 
the bait in the back easily visible through the open front 
end. Innocently he entered, and the door of logs fell 
behind him; and so he starved for days till the trapper 
got ready to come and kill him. : 


Man’s Wit Against Bears’ Wit 


Be not these things were the worst of the tragedies 
of the grizzly rug. Perhaps the great bear, scuffing 
along the mountainside, saw a V-shaped pile of logs with a 
bait at the back. Ephraim is cautious of such things, for 
he has read about them somewhere. He sits down now 
grumbling, slavering, licking his jaws as he looks at the 
meat. At last he decides to take a chance. A small log 
lies carelessly across the front of the inclosure, and he 
knows that he must step over this. The trapper knew it 
also. After long contemplation, he does step over, first 
putting out his great paw, eight inches or more across, but 
light as that of acat. The sole of his foot is thick, imper- 
vious almost to a knife-point, but sensitive as the palm 
of the hand. The grizzly thinks with his feet. He avoids 
sticks and twigs, does not like snapping things or pointed 
things under foot. Now he feels the touch of what seems 
a pointed twig broken off by the wind. He moves his foot, 
but feels the same touch here and there among the leaves 
over a place wide as a bushel measure. He stands there 
balanced, swaying, his 
front leg extended and 
feeling. The trapper 
has put a little ring of 
sharp sticks around his 
trap, knowing what the 
erizzly will do. He 
does it now. He sets 
his foot down in the 
only place where there 
are no twigs to annoy 
him, which is to say 
upon the pan of an 80- 
pound steel trap hid- 
den under the leaves. 
Like lightning the jaws 
fly up and fasten on 
the foot. There are 
interlocking steel teeth 
two inches long on 
these jaws. They sink 
to the bone among the 
muscles and sinews, in 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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They Tell How They Made the Old Farm Pay 


Not as Dad Did It 


T THE time I was graduated from the university I 
NN had no farming experience whatever, and when I 
took charge of the farm I now control—four hun- 
dred and sixty acres—it had been rented for several years, 
and was in a sad condition as to fertility and cultivation. 
My first problem was to build up the productivity of 
the soil: this I considered fundamental; the next to 
decide upon the precise line of farming I should follow. 

I decided to specialize; and without dairy cows, poultry, 
orchard or garden I planted alfalfa and clover to fertilize 
the land, bought cattle to eat the alfalfa, and hogs to 
scavenge the cattle. 

I started with ten acres of alfalfa which I cut with a 
mower, put in cocks, pitched by hand upon and off the 
wagon, and stacking two or three tons in halfaday. Now 
I have nearly a hundred acres of alfalfa, which I cut with 
three mowers and put up with sweeps and a stacker 
directly from the field, and handle sometimes twenty tons 
in half a day. The first year I fed one car of cattle anda 
few hogs. Now we handle three or four cars of each every 
year. I grow corn on the best land I have; eventually I 
expect to grow corn on alfalfa sod. When this is done the 
farm will have come into its own, and then I shall be dis- 
appointed if my neighbors do not sit up and take notice, 

But always bear in mind that farming is a long-winded 
game and that it moves exceedingly slow for a city man, 
because from the conception to the consummation of each 
move is a season: a year must elapse, as a general rule. 

Now, do you ask, what relation has all this to the train- 
ing given by the agricultural college? Let me be frank 
with you: when IJ was graduated from the university in 
so far as farming was 
concerned my head 
was in a buzz of con- 
fusion. Had I been 
afarmer beforel 
attended school I no 
doubt would have 
seen things in a very 
different light, and, 
having a plan of 
action laid out or a 
certain farm in sight, 
would have sought 
special precise knowl- 
edge on definite 
points. Once fairly 
started as a farmer, 
however, I knew the 
proper balanced 
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point saved me great 
lossand delay. Then, 
again, I knew certain things about animal diseases and 
their remedies. This saved me not only from a large 
loss but also from falling into the hands of a great horde 
of quack veterinaries with quack medicines. When a 
farmer is losing his stock he is an easy victim for the quacks 
and their stock remedies. Also I knew something of insect 
pests that damage farm products, and the ways of over- 
coming them. 

All this knowledge was of certain value to me, but the 
thing I learned, above all other things, which was at once 
the justification of my agricultural course and its best 
result, was an openness of mind with regard to farming. 
Farmers as a class are life-members of the great fraternity 
of Do It as Dad Did It. They cling to old ways and 
old methods simply because they are ultra-conservative. 
They are prejudiced against things set forth in type or 
spoken from the platform. The neck of the agricultural 
graduate is free from the weight of these millstones of 
tradition, prejudice and conservatism which would hold 
him back fromall progress. He is astudent of his business; 
bulletins of experiment stations and reports of the expe- 
rience of others—the best information of the agricultural 
press—these are his textbooks. His work in school is but 
the beginning of his education. —H. W. Davis, Jr. 


College Tame Oats 


N THE home farm, before I went to agricultural 
college, we practiced a four-year rotation of crops: 
twice corn, once oats, once wheat; and now I go this one 
better since I learned the value of legumes as soil enrichers. 
We sow clover with all our oats except a small piece 


the Fattening Possibilities of a Thin Steer 


each year, which we sow with alfalfa after grain 
is cut. The alfalfa we allow to stand three to 
four years and then follow it with corn. We let 
just enough clover stand to meet our require- 
ments for hay and seed, pasturing the remainder 
of the field and then plowing it under in the 
spring, to be followed with corn again. 

Not many years ago we were told that we were 
wasting our time in growing wheat and that corn 
was the real money crop. Here is the answer to 
this statement which we have worked out in a 
practical way: we are just the wheat crop ahead, 
as the increased yield in corn caused by the rota- 
tion has fully made up for the loss inacreage. In 
fact, we are now able truthfully to say that we 
are the wheat, clover and alfalfa ahead—a clear 
gain—and this is no mean consideration when you 
figure the value of clover and alfalfa fed in con- 
nection with corn. 

This one feature of what I learned at the agri- 
cultural college is worth many times over what 
I expended for my education there. To under- 
stand the value of alfalfa hay in all feed opera- 
tions is worth a course in an agricultural school. 

A few of our farmers tried growing alfalfa and 
pronounced it a failure. They urged against it 
that it would produce only two crops a year; that the 
first crop would come in the wet end of the season, which 
would render the hay impossible to stack without spoiling; 
that the second crop would not yield well in a dry season, 
and that it was, after all, not a good feed. 

While attending the college I had my eyes opened on 
the question of alfalfa, and on my return to the farm I 
said, ‘‘ We will grow alfalfa.’”’ The result has suc- 
ceeded beyond our expectations. We now keep 
twenty-five acres in alfalfa and get five tons of 
excellent hay from every acre each year, and an 
abundance of good, safe pasturage besides. Not 
only is it relished by all stock but it is by far the 
easiest feed to handle. _ 

Before I went to college an ear of corn was an 
ear of corn and nothing more. If it hada reason- 
able size it looked good to me. I knew nothing 
and cared less about the proportion of corn to the 
cob, about the value of a well-filled butt and tip, 
about the wedge-shaped kernel, about indentation 
and the various other vital features of an ear of 
corn. While at home on my first vacation from 
school I went to our corn-crib and tried to pick 
out a quantity of good seed-corn; I was astonished 
to find that there was scarcely a presentable ear 
in the entire crib. Now I can go into any one of 
the cribs on the farm and pick out twenty ears 
every one of which will score above seventy —and 
do this without any hunting over the pile, either. 
We used to think that our nine-hundred-bushel 
cribs did well if they shelled out nine hundred 
bushels—and often they would fall below that mark. Now 
these same cribs invariably shell out more than a thousand 
bushels. All this change has been accomplished in five 
years simply and solely by the process of intelligent selec- 
tion—for we grow the same variety of corn now as when 
we went to college. 

Before I took my agricultural course the oats grown in 
our locality were practically confined to two varieties: 
one a fair yielder in a favorable year—but, unfortunately, 
most years were unfavorable, and these oats had a 
strong tendency to lodge and were very susceptible 
to rust; the other kind, a 
late variety, had heavy 
straw and would not lodge, 
but was a poor yielder. In 
school I learned of a new 
variety of oats imported 
from Russia by the experi- 
ment station. I brought 
several bushels of this kind 
home. This is the variety 
we now grow, and the yield 
is not only much larger but 
far more dependable, and 
these oats will stand up 
after our heaviest storms, 
even after they are dead 
ripe. This makes cutting 
a comparatively easy and 
successful operation. But 
the point which I wish 
to emphasize in this 
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connection is thal " 
one neighbor after 
another has seen the 
success of our ‘‘col-— 
lege oats” and se- 
cured seed, growing 
them as successfully 
as I have been able 
to myself. This little 
fact tells the story of 
the value to the 
country at large of 
the training given by 
the agricultural col- 
lege. Wherever a 
good student of one 
of these colleges is 
located he has be- 
come, by sheer force 
of example, an active 
missionary in thé 
cause of progressive 
agriculture. This 
kind of yeast is 
working in almost 
every locality. 

Of course, it is idle to expect to revolutionize all the old- 
fashioned home practices of rule-of-thumb farming in five 
or ten years, but I know from actual experience how great 
a stimulus to the application of physical and mental 
energy along industrial lines it is to know definitely the 
ends you are striving for. In fact it is difficult within 
reason to put a limit upon the value to the farmer of 
knowing the peculiar qualities and points of breed of live- 
stock and their adaptability, the value of pure-bred live- 
stock and particularly of pure-bred sires; to know the 
hardy varieties of fruit, their adaptation to different 
localities, and to make cuttings and grafts. I don’t believe 
the average farmer could tell you which is the best, piece- 
root or whole-root graft, in apple trees, for example. 

Again, you can hardly exaggerate the importance to the 
farmer of the knowledge of the value of humus in soil and 
of the best methods of preventing soil erosion. Why, I 
remember when we used to sell all our grain, burn our 
straw and corn stalks and dust manure in ditches on the 
roadside in order to prevent washing. Now, by reason of 
the enlightenment I received from my scientific training, 
all this waste is stopped; we feed all our grain and get all 
themanurewecan. The very first piece of farm machinery 
we bought on my return from school was a manure 
spreader, and the first year we used it to cover ten acres 
with six loads of manure to the acre. That ten-acre tract 
yielded six bushels more to the acre than the remainder of 
our cornfield, and in husking we could instantly tell where 
the unfertilized rows left off and the fertilized began. 
—H. W. EHLERS. 


Fattening a Cornfield 


Tie much importance may be attached to a single com- 
parison in the matter of crops. 

shows so plainly what two different men will accomplish 
with the same piece of ground, working along different 
lines, that it may be of value in establishing the fact that 
many farmers do not make all the money they might, 
through lack of scientific treatment of the soil. 

In 1901 there was a crop of corn planted in this field in a 
poorly prepared, lumpy seed-bed. The corn managed to 
germinate and made a fairly good stand. The 
cultivation was inadequate and weeds came 
strong and were never eradicated. The ground 
was allowed to bake, and at husking time this — 
field made an average of only thirty-five 
bushels to the acre by weight. 

The next year following this a crop of oats 
was sown in this field, yielding about sixty- 
eight bushels. Then the following year, 1903, 
I took possession of the field and plowed it 
about five inches deep during the latter part 
of August. This was partly to kill the cockle-_ 
burs in the field and partly for my own con-_ 
venience. A good many oats were shelled off 
in the harvest,'and they came on after plowing, 
making an excellent growth of cover-crop, 
such as rye would have been. =. 

In plowing I was careful not to make an, 
balks or skips, but to see that every foot of | 


Nothing more was done to this field until the — 


Still, I think my work | | 


j 


the ground was turned to a uniform dept. | | 


| 


spring of 1904, when I put it into 
‘first-class condition for planting, and 
sd the same kind of corn as grown 
there three years previous. Surface 
cultivation was used in tending this 
corn, and care was used to see that 
} the roots were not even injured to 
_ the slightest extent, while the surface 
_ was thoroughly stirred and converted 
| into a dust mulch. We also pulled 
the weeds by hand where they could 
~ not be reached with the cultivator. 
The summer was quite dry with 
us, and, while many stopped cultiva- 
tion, we kept going over the field at 
- Jeast once a week during the whole 
season until the corn was so tall we 
could not cultivate without breaking 
the stalks. Nothing more was done 
to the crop except to gather it, and 
I weighed out of this field fifty-six 
bushels to the acre. I credit the 
increase of twenty-one bushels entirely to better methods 
of farming. The seasons were very similar, the corn was 
_ the same variety, the tools used in both instances were 
_ the same make, and the ground was poorer if anything 
_ for the last crop, as it had produced a crop of oats. The 
_ methods pursued made an increase of twenty-one bushels, 
and these methods are those taught at all agricultural 
 eolleges of the corn belt. 
_ But let us pursue the story of this particular field a little 


further. In 1905 I sowed it to oats and also seeded it 
_ with clover. The stand was good and it cut slightly over 


_ two tons of hay to the acre. Very late in the fall of 
1906, that is in November, I again plowed this field, and 
last spring planted it again with same variety of corn, 
using the best methods at my command. When I weighed 
out the crop in the fall I found that, in spite of the back- 
ward season, the field had yielded seventy-one bushels to the 
aere. Let me add that I am working the rotation of corn, 
_ oats and clover on my land, plowing the barnyard manure 
and the clover stubble. I plow as late as possible in the 
_ fall, so as to get a good crop of second growth on the clover 
for green manure. I was compelled to plow early at first 
to eradicate the weeds, but the farm is now quite pro- 
ductive and free from foul and obnoxious weeds, and is 
producing better crops every year. 

Livestock farming is undoubtedly the right thing, and I 
raise some stock and feed more. There is money in it for 
me, and IJ have fed a balanced ration almost continually in 
the fattening of stock. Although I have used some shorts 
in fattening the swine, they have had mainly digestive 

_ tankage in balancing the rations, but for cattle and horses 
_ Tuse very largely clover hay, and good clover and blue- 
grass pasturage with very little cottonseed meal. In a 
_ word, I try to get the cheap foods which are both palatable 
and suitable for the end in view. But I am firmly con- 
_ yineed that, if a man is to make asuccess in fattening cattle 
where he has to buy his feeders, there is as much in buying 
right and selling right as in feeding. Buy too high and sell 
too low, and all the teachings of our colleges will avail 
_ nothing in the making of dollars and cents. 
—S. J. HAIGHT, JR. 


| Four Thousand from a Farm 

| oC finishing my short course in the Minnesota 
| School of Agriculture four years ago and returning 
| to my home in the Red River Valley, just on the edge of 
| the timber region, I realized as never before that there 
_ must be a change on 

_ the farm from grain 
growing to diversi- 
fied farming. From 
the time that my 
father “took up” the 
farm as a homestead 
and cleared the brush 
from it, the land had 
been almost continu- 
ally in grain. The 
soil was fertile, and 
produced great crops 
in the beginning—so 
great that we boys 
_ Mmade up our minds 
to go into farming on 
| a still greater scale, 


and mortgaged the 

10me farm for more 

horses and ma- 
| chinery. The interest 
' on that debt took 

most of the money 
that should have 
| Sone, by good rights, 
| to diminishing the 
| Mortgage. 


% 
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There is Money in It 


* Astonished to 
Find that There 
was Scarcely 

a Presentable Ear in the Entire Crib 


As we cleared the new —and newly- 
acquired—land and put it under the 
plow, the old land was constantly 
decreasing in productiveness. Con- 
sequently our income, from that 
source, was a diminishing one, but 
there was one thing which did not 
diminish, and that was the crop of 
weeds, 

Our future course was finally deter- 
mined by a general hailstorm of great 
violence which prostrated our grain 
and practically ruined the entire 
year’scrop. Our poor success in that 
line of farming put us in a receptive 
mood, so that when Professor Haker 
taught us that the right kind of cows, 
rightly fed, would return us two dol- 
lars’ worth of butter for every dollar 
expended in feed, we saw the point 
and went into dairying. We were 
taught in class the necessity of good 
and comfortable stables: that was on the theoretical side. 
On the practical side we knew we must not go further 
into debt. ; 

Therefore, in order to meet the emergency, we cut 
young poplars from the place and hewed them into 
timbers, using them whenever possible, and thus con- 
structed a cow-barn 100x36 feet at an agreeably small 
cash outlay. The stable floor—the best we could afford— 
was hard-packed Red River Valley soil. In school we 
learned that successful dairying can only be practiced by 
an exact and scientific knowledge of the individual pro- 
duction of each cow, and that this is to be had only by 
carefully and faithfully kept records of both yield and 
tests for richness; therefore for the three years we have 
constantly maintained the practice of weighing each 
cow’s milk twice every month and also taking several 
days’ samples of each cow’s milk at frequent intervals 
throughout the year in order to subject it to careful tests. 

The practical value of all this work is not only 
in the elimination of poor cows from the herd, but 
also in the determination of proper feed ration. 
This would never have been done had I not 
attended the agricultural college, and this scien- 
tific bookkeeping saved me a very substantial amount 
in feed bills, thus gradually increasing my income from the 
dairy. Our cows during the first year were fed as follows: 


63 tons wild hay at $3.00 . $189.00 

14 tons corn fodderat 2.00 . . 28.00 
10,000 pounds grain at 84 cwt. . 84.00 
5,558 pounds grain at .63 cwt. . 35.02 
Pasture sons 42.00 
$378.02 


That year our net profit from cream was $382.17. This 
leaves out of account the milk and butter used by a large 
family, and the accounting should further be qualified by 
the statement that the creamery price of butter was 
depressingly low during that first year of our operations. 

One of the most important things determined by our 
records was the fact that fall cows are decidedly the most 
profitable. 

In the second year we received $2.32 for every dollar 
expended in the maintenance of twenty-eight cows. At 
the present time our dairy consists of forty-one cows which 
yield about eight hundred pounds of milk a day—in other 
words, our cows are bringing us in three hundred dol- 
lars a month—this at a total cost of four dollars a day. 
In addition to this we have found how to make a nice 
profit from the raising of calves on a feed mainly of 
skimmed milk. 

To sum up the net result of our farming operations 
in a word, we are making at least four thousand dol- 
lars a year net, and this is in a very great part to be 
attributed to the heroic application of the principles 
of scientific farming which were tavght me at college. 

—CARL O. CARLSON. 


The Balanced Ration 


NE of the greatest advantages I gained by reason 

of my course in agriculture was that of knowl- 

edge of principles of judging livestock. Repeatedly 

I have been able to get a better horse for less money 

than I could possibly have done without my training 
in school. 

There are plenty of horses which look good, but 
will not make good, and to detect the difference 
between specimens of these two classes is certainly 
an immense advantage to the farmer. Another great 
advantage is the ability to size up the fattening possi- 
bilities of a thin steer. In this line alone the instruc- 
tion which I received at school has been almost 
invaluable to me. 

However, the knowledge of scientific feeding—of 
how to make up a balanced ration to suit a specific 
purpose—is the most important of all the advantages 
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which I gained at the agricultural college. For example, 
I have been feeding fifty hogs the past season and have 
saved at least one hundred and seventy dollars by feeding 
them a fitly balanced ration. 

There is one thing which the boy who is considering a 
course in an agricultural college should not forget, espe- 
cially if he is without funds, and faces the problem of having 
to get his start by working as an employee: there are plenty 
of positions open for the graduate of an agricultural 
college as soon as he leaves the institution. I could have 
had a place immediately on leaving school at an advance 
of ten dollars a month over what I was able to get before I 
took the course. —A. Borrorr. 


The Argument of the Full Ear 


Y RECORDS show that my three years and a half 

required to take the four-year course in the agri- 
cultural college cost me about nine hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

Allowing that a man’s greatest activity is from the age 
of twenty-five to fifty years, for that period my efficiency 
must be increased at the rate of ninety dollars a year 
to return capital and investment made in my scientific 
training. 

From my first crop of corn I sold seventy-four bushels 
of seed. The yield of corn on my father’s land has been 
increased from five to ten bushels an acre on the crop of 
one hundred and 
sixty-five acres. 
With the horses 
we have increased 
the number of 
foals from thirty 
per cent. to ninety 
per cent. for this 
year —a very high 
figure and one 
which will be 
difficult to hold. 
We are gradually 
changing from 
grade mares to 
pure-bred Per- 
cheron, so that 
a comparison in 
the value of foals 
is not feasible, 
yet from a busi- 
ness viewpoint 
this means a 
greater profit. 
Any person acquainted with draft-horse prices will readily 
understand that this increase in the number of foals or 
change to a far better quality of mares is not costing us 
anything, while each year the value and future useful- 
ness of the stud is increasing. 

Another very profitable experience occurred during the 
last year I was in college. Having had a little civil engi- 
neering, I demonstrated how we could drain a quarter- 
section of land which had been considered entirely 
useless. 

The total cost of this operation was about sixty-five 
dollars, and this year the return from eighteen acres of 
the worst portion of that ground, put into wheat, was five 
hundred and ten dollars. 

I certainly believe that every good student of an agri- 
cultural college is a substantial asset to the farming in- 
dustry in the community in which he settles. 

It is a very difficult matter for a young man from an 
agricultural college to gain the confidence of unscientific 
farmers in advanced methods. The only way this can be 
done is never to force any new ideas, which conflict with 
their traditions, upon them. But let the results of the 
progressive work do the talking for themselves. When 
neighboring farmers see that the fields of the young man 
from the agrcultural college are outstripping their own in 
production and bringing in a richer return in dollars and 
cents, they will begin to ask questions and seek instruction 
in his methods—although they are quite likely to do this 
in a roundabout way, and without confessing that they 
are convinced of the error of their own ways. 

As an illustration of how actual results influence the 
attitude of farmers of the old tradition, let me say that 
when I received my first pure-bred seed-corn several of the 
farmers in my neighborhood rallied me about the price I 
had paid for it, and told me they would have been glad to 
have furnished me with just as good seed-corn for much 
less money. After four years, however, of the twenty-one 
farmers in my school district eighty per cent. have grown 
my corn, and sixty per cent. planted it last year. 

No doubt my statements as to the increased corn yield 
will seem rather strong to some farmers, and therefore I 
want to say that these statements are based on the average 
for the three years preceding my return to the farm 
and the three years following it. It must be conceded, I 
think, that this is a fair basis of figuring. 

— AARON W. MINER. 
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young firm of that name, met Sun- 

day afternoon following their suc- 
cessful stratagem to win the confidence of 
Mr. Tetlow, and discussed their position in 
a cheerful yet prudent spirit. 

“Yesterday morning, Theodore,’ said 
Barrington to the junior member, “‘ we had 
absolutely nothing. We now have a work- 
ing capital consisting of two hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of Gas bonds which 
belong to Mr. Tetlow. The weak point 
in our situation is that Mr. Tetlow may 
demand that the bonds be returned at any 
moment, which would set us back just 
where we were before.” 

“In another. respect we are on firmer 
ground,” Benton replied. ‘‘ Yesterday our 
wealthy Scotch client, Mr. Mackintosh, 
on whose account Mr. Tetlow let us have 
the bonds, could hardly be considered as 
more than a figment of the imagination. 
To-day there is actually a Mr. Robert B. 
Mackintosh at the Great Northern Hotel, 
registered from Glasgow, and enjoying a 
genuine Scotch katzenjammer in his suite. 
I don’t know but we ought to have another 
wealthy Scotch client. We seem to be 
lucky with Seotchmen. Mr. Burns, say— 
Mr. M. R. Burns, who is also doing some- 
thing in Gas.” 

“IT was wondering,’ said Barrington 
meditatively, ‘‘whether Mr. Tetlow saw 
our client close enough to recognize him if they should 
chance to meet again, and if so, what we ought to 
do with the man at the hotel.” 

“T will give him a friendly opportunity to steal 
my watch,” Benton replied. ‘Then, naturally, he’ll 
skip out of town. A far more important point is to 
keep Mr. Tetlow busy, so he won’t be asking us to hand 
back his bonds.” 

“Young Uhlmann, of Hough & Martin, is a friend of 
yours,” Barrington replied. ‘“‘Suppose you get him, just 
asa personal favor, to call Mr. Tetlow up in the morning 
and offer him 101 for the bonds.” 

Two minutes before ten o’clock, on Monday morning, 
Mr. Tetlow, in his old green overcoat, slouch hat and steel- 
bowed spectacles, entered the modest, yet handsomely- 
appointed, office of Barrington & Benton. 

“Concerning those bonds I left with you Saturday,” he 
said mildly, slipping into a chair in the senior partner’s 
room, “I have decided not to sell. So I’ll just take them 
back.” 

Barrington expostulated. Mr. Tetlow had agreed to 
sell the bonds at par. They couldn’t think of releasing 
him from the bargain. 

“Is your client, Mr. Mackintosh,” the old gentleman 
inquired gently, “‘prepared to pay for the bonds—on the 
spot? Orare you? The banks are open now,” he added, 
with a significant glance at the clock. Mr. Tetlow had 
seen the affluent, but occasionally erring, Scotchman 
loaded into a cab Saturday, in a shocking state, and been 
assured that he would be incapacitated for several days. 

“Mr. Mackintosh,”’ Barrington replied, with mournful 
dignity, ‘‘is indisposed. But we will pay you for the 
bonds.”’ He rang for the stenographer and directed her 
to tell the cashier to draw the firm’s check, to Mr. Tetlow’s 
order, for two hundred and eight thousand, eight hundred 
and sixteen dollars and sixteen cents. 

Mr. Tetlow raised objections, somewhat irascibly. The 
bonds not having been paid for Saturday, he argued, the 
bargain had fallen through. Barrington was courteous, 
but firm. Then a startling thought struck him. 

“Somebody else has been bidding for those bonds!” he 
exclaimed accusingly. ‘‘ You’ve had another offer! Those 
fellows are at it again! Mr. Tetlow!’’ he cried appeal- 
ingly, ‘“‘be square with me! Hough & Martin have been 
butting in!” 

Mr. Tetlow was quite embarrassed—such was the effect 
upon him of the broker’s agitated, accusatory manner. 
Although he couldn’t really see where the wrong lay, he 
nervously twisted his chin-whisker, and confessed, with 
confusion, that Hough & Martin had, indeed, bid 101 for 
the bonds. 

Barrington’s face darkened with anger—and, with 
secretly holding his breath, his voice was really unsteady. 
“Hogs!’’ he cried. ‘‘Hogs!’’ making Mr. Tetlow feel 
uncomfortable and apologetical. 

“You see where I am!”’ Barrington burst forth gloomily 
and with great bitterness. ‘‘ They know I can’t disturb 
Mr. Mackintosh for the present, so they just go butting 
in! But, Mr. Tetlow, I want you to stand by me in this,” 
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he appealed, with a vengeful passion. ‘‘When you meet 
Mr. Mackintosh I want you to verify what I tell him 
about this bid. By George!’’—he considered a moment, 
in dark wrath—‘‘ By George, if they’re going to butt in, 
I'll butt in, too! You just let those bonds alone, Mr. 
Tetlow; just forget about ’em. By George, I’ll see that 
you get not only 101, but the top price that anybody 
gets!”’ He declared it in a low tone, with a sinister look. 

“You think,’ Mr. Tetlow ventured to inquire nervously, 
“that the bonds may go above 101?” 

Barrington, rapt in violent thoughts, seemed scarcely 
to hear him. ‘‘Hough & Martin,” he said bitterly, 
‘‘think because they’re a big, rich house and we’re a small, 
poor one, they can run over us. The bond end of the deal 
belongs to us. Of course, we couldn’t swing the stock end 
—something that might run into eight or ten million 
dollars. We have to keep two or three hundred thousand 
dollars in hand to run our little brokerage business with, 
and aside from that we haven’t any resources to speak of. 
But those pigs think, because we’re small, they can run 
over us. They had no business to touch the bonds.” 

Thus, by little and little, it leaked out that the Gas deal 
was a large affair, involving purchases of stock as well as 
of bonds. 

Having gone that far, and being heated with resentment 
over Hough & Martin’s greed, Barrington took from a 
drawer a thick sheaf of typewritten sheets, neatly bound 
together. 

“There,” he said, lowering his voice and laying his hand 
impressively upon the sheets, ‘‘is a copy of the most com- 
plete report on Gas you ever saw.” It was, in fact, a hasty 
and more or less inaccurate copy of a report on gas, made 
by a New York investigating committee and published in 
pamphlet form several months before. 

“When Mr. Mackintosh and Mr. Burns and their hard- 
headed Scotch friends go in for a thing,”’ said Barrington 
confidentially, ‘‘they begin right at the bottom.’”’ Leafing 
over the report he called the attention of Mr. Tetlow, at 
the other side of the table, to various of its features. ‘‘It’s 
simply,” he concluded, in a low tone, ‘“‘a question of oper- 
ating expenses. Reduce the operating expenses twenty- 
five per cent. and you can double the dividends on this 
Gas stock, making it worth two hundred dollars a share. 
There’s the whole thing in a nutshell. Take the com- 
pany’s last report, and figure it over for yourself. Of 
course, Mr. Tetlow,’’ he added gravely, ‘I’m putting 
myself very much in your hands.” 

Mr. Tetlow was rapidly reducing the chin-whisker to 
the appearance of a frayed rope. ‘‘I believe I have,’ he 
suggested, ‘‘a couple of hundred shares of Gas stock— 
only. As a general rule,’ he added, as an apologetical 
explanation, ‘‘I prefer to go in for bonds.” 

Confidence begets confidence. ‘‘If we had the capital 
to spare,’ said Barrington very confidentially, ‘‘we’d 
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italists 


have three times as much Gas stock as we 

have. We've managed to get hold of a 

couple of thousand shares. But we haven’t 

the capital. There’s Pliny Blarcum, now” 

—he spoke as brother might to brother in 
disclosing that his wife was developing a 

weakness for spirits. ‘I know well enough 

that he’s got a couple of thousand shares 
of Gas. Of course, even if I had the money, 

if I should go to him he would suspect some- 

thing right away. But I believe that stock 
might be bought right now around 125.” 

Mr. Tetlow, also, spoke very softly, 
and neither really committed himself to 
anything. Barrington accompanied the 
customer to the door, and at parting he 
repeated gravely: ‘‘I’m putting myself 
very much in your hands, Mr. Tetlow, and 
I trust that, whatever you do, it will be 
strictly confidential.” 

About an hour later Barrington entered 
the junior partner’s room. 

“Mr. Tetlow,” he said, “‘has just tele- 
phoned me that he has bought Pliny 
Blareum’s Gas stock at 127. He’s going 
to bring it over here and put it into a little 
pool with us. Now, if you’d have young 
Uhlmann call up Pliny and ask him whether 
he’d take 129 for his Gas stock, you 
see y 

Not long afterward Benton stepped up 
to the president’s room at the Monolithie 
National Bank, and saw that President 
Blareum and his.son Pliny were earnestly consulting 
within. So he plumped in hastily. 

Mr. Blarcum, senior, had a Jong and rather sad 
face. His hair, parted in the middle, sloped across 
his high, narrow forehead. He wore eyeglasses 
shaped like a bent bow. A fold of leathery flesh hung on 
each lean cheek and his chin was elongated. His mustache 
was long, thin and limp. His visage, therefore, had the 
drooping, melancholy appearance of a weeping willow. 
His son was round, hard and coppery-red, but by no means 
as dull as he looked. 

“TI, why—it just occurred to me, Mr. Blareum,” ‘said 
the junior partner awkwardly, and evidently disconcerted - 
at finding the son present. ‘‘It just occurred to me—I 
thought, you know, that we might make a trade in Gas 
stock this morning.”’ ' | 

“Sit down, Theodore,” said Mr. Blareum kindly. It 
had never occurred to him to call the young broker by his" 
first name until, on Saturday forenoon, he had seen what 
looked like a large bundle of Gas bonds—but wasn’t—in 
the young broker’s possession. ‘‘Something doing in Gas, - 
is there?” he asked jocularly. . 

“Oh, no! Nothing doing—that is—why, nothing in 
particular,” said Benton awkwardly. “Of course,” he 
added modestly, “‘ we occasionally have a client that wants 
to buy a little.” ; 

“What’ll you give for two thousand shares?” Pliny 
plumped at him. | 

“Well, you see, the market’s dead as a door-nail,” 
Benton explained. ‘The last sale, I think, was around 
125. But for a round lot, now—say, two thousand shares _ 
—why, I’d give you 126—that is,” he corrected hastilfe 
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“T’d try to get you 126.” 
“‘T was just offered 129,” Pliny replied ruthlessly. 
Benton was surprised. ‘I suppose the buying has i 

started up,” he said dejectedly, and fora moment remained | 

silent and downcast. ‘‘Our great trouble,” he explained, 
in a sad humility, ‘‘is that we haven’t any capital to speak 
of. We ought to have ten thousand shares by now.” 
““There’s never any trouble,’ Mr. Blareum reminded 
him cheerfully, “in enlisting capital if you have the right | 
sort of proposition.” $a 
“Even if we had the capital,’ Benton said meditatively, — 
speaking his thought aloud, “it would be pretty hard to 

locate the stock in round amounts and get hold of it i 

quietly, without going into the open market and sending 

the price out of sight. Do you know,’ he asked, very 
cautiously, as one feeling his way over dangerous ground, | 

“whether Scott still holds his Gas stock?” 
“So far ‘as I know, Tom’s still got fifteen hundred or 

two thousand shares,’ Mr. Blarcum replied encouragingly. \ 

‘Joe Topham’s got as much more. I fancy I could locate | 

quite a bit of the stock,” he said very encouragingly. _ 
Benton pondered. ‘‘ Now, suppose, Mr. Blarcum,” he 

suggested, most cautiously, ‘‘suppose we could get hold | 
of Scott’s stock, and Topham’s. What margin would you | 
want, now, to carry four or five thousand shares for uS— | 
on a sort of joint account, say—if you thought the stock | 
was pretty likely to go to 150, say?” rE 


i 
| FE Why, ” said Mr. Blarcum cheerfully, ‘‘the usual bank 

Ley on Gas stock would be about twenty-five dollars 
; a. If I thought—h’m—of course, if I thought it 
/ was pretty likely to go to 150 ” He left the sentence 
jn the air, regarding the broker expectantly. 

Benton very thoughtfully fingered his chin—both his 
| chins, in fact. He essayed to speak once or twice, but 
’ seemed unable to bring himself to the point. 

Returning to the office, he explained to the senior part- 
; ter: “* Blarcum will lose no time in nosing around Scott 
and Topham, to see if he can pick up their stock cheap. 
The fact that conservative Mr. Tetlow bought Pliny’s 
stoek looks very significant to him. We must get hold of 
1 

| 


 Seott and Topham and make a proper impression upon 
them. We now have two hundred Gas bonds and two 
! thousand shares of Gas stock. They belong to Mr. Tetlow, 
but they look just as good as though they belonged to 
: Vanderbilt. 

Thomas B. Seott, who made his pile in linseed oil, was 
; short, stout and sandy; noted for a warm heart and vio- 
_ lent temper. His weakness was horses. He would have 
' considered it a great impertinence if young Barrington 
had asked him to call at the office to talk business. But 
when the broker humbly sought his advice touching a 
driving team, Mr. Scott dropped in on the way from 
_ juncheon with the greatest good nature. Their conversa- 
_ tion was soon interrupted by the entrance of Molly, the 
stenographer, who whispered to Barrington. 

“Certainly, certainly,’ said the senior partner, and as 
she was leaving the office he called after her, ‘‘ Just fetch 
that stuff in here. I want to look at it a minute.” 

Molly returned, carrying—as Mr. Scott could not help 
seeing —a portly bundle of Gas bonds and several certifi- 
cates of Gas stock. The uppermost certificate was for one 
_ thousand shares. She carried, also, two of the firm’s 
_ ehecks, the amounts of which Mr. Scott observed with 
_ some surprise. 

- “Must seem rather humiliating to you, Mr. Scott,” 
Barrington observed humorously, as he signed the checks, 

_ after having glanced over the securities, ‘that we have to 

_ draw on two banks to make up four hundred and sixty 

thousand dollars. But we’re sailing pretty close to the 

| wind now.” 

' Mr. Scott was regarding the Gas securities with fixed 

_ attention. “ Are you—ah—doing something in Gas?” he 
’ inquired, as Molly left with the signed checks—which she 

| dutifully tore up as soon as she was in the outer office. 

_ Barrington confessed that they were doing a little some- 

thing, and after a few minutes’ conversation it came out 
that Pliny Blareum had just offered Mr. Scott 127 for 

- fifteen hundred shares of Gas. 

Barrington chuckled. ‘Good, thrifty old Pliny!” he 

“Well, don’t you let him have it. Don’t you 


_ observed. 
let him skin you.’ 
_ Further conversation ensued, quite guarded on the 
' broker’s part, and, before leaving, Mr. Scott himself pro- 
_ posed that he turn in his fifteen hundred shares of Gas to 
| Barrington’s little confidential pool. 
_ Joseph W. Topham, the soap man, was also a philan- 
 thropist. It was precisely to discuss with Benton, who 
knew something about practical polities, the possibilities 
of executing a prohibition coup in the First Ward by 
secretly organizing the lodging-house vote, that he 
dropped in at the brokers’ office. Their conversation, 
_ also, was soon interrupted by the entrance 
of Molly, and Topham witnessed the de- 
livery to the firm of some four hundred and 
/ sixty thousand dollars of Gas securities— 
the identical securities, in fact, that Mr. 
. Scott had seen delivered. Pliny Blareum 
had been speaking about Gas to Mr. 
Topham, and Topham turned in twelve 
hundred shares to the pool. 
“We now have,” said Barrington to his 
partner that evening, ‘‘ forty-seven hundred 
' shares of Gas stock, which we are empow- 
ered to transfer and dispose of as in our 
judgment seems best. I don’t see why we 
| shouldn’t go ahead and accumulate an 
| indefinite amount on the same plan. You 
see how strong our position is. Blarcum 
| and Scott and Topham and Tetlow will all 
be nosing around among the larger stock- 
holders. They are men of great weight and 
| Standing. The hints which they will inevi- 
tably drop will soon start up a quiet little 
3 _ buying movement. The quiet little buy- 
ing movement will attract attention and 
Prompt others to buy. It works automat- 
ically; generates its own steam, as you 
| might say. If you get some men with capital 
to ane there’s something doing i in Gas, 
| why there is something doing in Gas. And 
the more there is doing, the more people 
_ Will be convinced that it’s something im- 
" Portant. Meanwhile, we can makea splendid 
g of Gas securities to anybody who 
Ops into the office and is worth while.” 
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Three days later, more stock having been accumulated 
in a like manner, Benton proposed a further detail by 
way of verisimilitude. ‘‘I think,’ he said, ‘‘we ought to 
give our friends another convincing sight of our rich 
Scotch clients, Mr. Mackintosh and Mr. Burns.”’ 

Barrington looked up nervously. “Is he perfectly sober, 
and wouldn’t he do something to give it away—try to 
borrow a half-dollar, or something like that?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“Oh, I don’t mean him,” Benton explained. ‘Suppose 
I take a little red-faced man down to Mr. Blarcum and 
say: ‘This is our rich Scotch client, Mr. Mackintosh—or 
Mr. Burns, as the case might: be—and he’s got a million 
dollars in his pocket.’ Why, Mr. Blareum would see the 
man, but his imagination would stick at the million dollars. 
But if I take a million dollars down to Mr. Blareum and 
say: ‘This belongs to our rich Scotch client, Mr. Mackin- 
tosh, or Mr. Burns,’ why, seeing the money, Mr. Blarcum 
instantly imagines the man without any trouble at all. 
You see, we’ve got at present near seven thousand shares 
of stock and some bonds. We can easily ‘hock’ them and 
raise good hard cash.” 

Next day, in pursuance of this plan, Benton took a fast 
train for New York, carrying with him bank drafts to the 
amount of eight hundred thousand dollars, which he ex- 
changed in the metropolis. Returning to Chicago, there- 
fore, he brought with him eight hundred thousand dollars 
in drafts, drawn by a famous New York bank upon its 
Chicago correspondent, to the order of M. R. Burns. He 
spread them out tenderly upon the senior partner’s table 
—eight beautifully-engraved pieces of creamy linen paper, 
for one hundred thousand dollars each. The partners 
looked down upon them with a kind of ecstatic awe. 

By a little contrivance, the pretty engravings were 
casually exhibited to Mr. Tetlow, and the old gentleman’s 
Spartan heart so far softened that he ventured to address 
Barrington as ‘“‘my son.’”’ Mr. Scott, accidentally catch- 
ing sight of the drafts, invited the partners to come out 
and see his horses, and Mr. Topham urged Benton to come 
down the following Sunday and hear his pastor discourse 
upon Opportunities for Young Men. 

Being, indubitably, Mr. Burns’ attorney-in-fact, Benton 
did not scruple to indorse the drafts over to the firm in Mr. 
Burns’ name. He visited Mr. Blarcum at the Monolithic 
National Bank. 

“We've never done any banking business with you, Mr. 
Blarcum,”’ he began gravely. ‘“‘ You see, Barrington is 
sort of sensitive and proud—more so, no doubt, than a 
young man with no capital to speak of ought to.be. Being, 
in a distant sort of way, related to your son’s wife, he’s 
felt shy about banking with you—fearing that if we asked 
any business accommodations it would seem like trying 
to rely on relationship. But I believe in doing business 
strictly on business principles, without any regard to rela- 
tionship. We appreciate that your good will would be 
valuable to us, and I think it’s simply businesslike to do 
part of our banking with you—if agreeable to you.” 

Mr. Blareum, in some uncertainty, pulled his drooping 
mustache. ‘‘Of course,” he said noncommittally, ‘‘ we’re 
here to do banking. As you say, I believe in doing busi- 
ness strictly upon business principles, without any regard 
to relationship.”’ 

“Why, that’s just how I thought you’d feel about it, 
Mr. Blarcum!” the broker declared, with glad relief. 


Molly Left with the Signed Checks —Which She Dutifully Tore Up as Soon 
as She was in the Outer Office 
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Without more ado, he took the eight drafts from his 
pocket and laid them on the desk. 

In Mr. Blareum’s dull and sad-looking eyes a light glim- 
mered and grew warm as he took the drafts and turned 
them over one by one. ‘‘ Why, Theodore,” he said, in a 
voice charged with emotion, ‘‘I’m awfully sorry Marcus 
ever felt any hesitation about coming to me. It’s a pleas- 
ure to me to assist young business men—when I consist- 
ently can.”’ 

Gently he turned the drafts over again. ‘‘ Mr. Burns?” 
he said, in a tone of inquiry, reading the payee’s name. 

“Mr. Burns,” said Benton modestly and respectfully, 
“is associated with Mr. Mackintosh in this Gas affair.” 

“Well!” Blareum declared, raising his voice to a cheery 
pitch, ‘‘why don’t you bring ’em around? Why not let 
me arrange a little luncheon at the club, you know?”’ He 
suggested it in the manner of a gay dog. 

“You see, they’re in New York now,”’ Benton rejoined. 
Lowering his voice, he added confidentially, ‘‘ Rockwell 
and his associates there hold twenty to thirty thousand 
shares of Gas. The minute Mr. Mackintosh and his asso- 
ciates get their hands on that you'll see some fireworks in 
Gas. Now, that’s strictly between ourselves.” 

A look of pain and alarm gathered upon the banker’s 
melancholy face; in fact, he had gathered in only a few 
hundred shares of Gas stock—not feeling sure enough of 
his ground to bid up boldly for it. A poignant doubt as to 
whether he had not, in overeaution, let a fine opportunity 
escape now smote his mind. 

“IT was going to call you up,” he said untruthfully, “if 
you hadn’t come in to-day. You mentioned, you know, 
that we might do something on a sort of joint account. 
Don’t you suppose, Theodore, we might still pick up a 
little stock—without paying too much?” he asked anx- 
iously. ‘‘I notice there’s been considerable buying in the 
open market the last two days.” 

“T’m afraid,’ Benton replied thoughtfully, “‘that it’s 
getting late in the day to pick up very much. You see, 
Mr. Mackintosh and his associates may close their deal 
with Rockwell any minute, and then the stock will go 
whooping. But you might see what you can do.” 

When Benton returned to the office the senior partner 
reported that Mr. William Bigelow, impelled apparently 
by some mysterious current in the air, had dropped in, 
turned the conversation to Gas and left fifty thousand 
dollars, to be used, at the discretion of the firm, in pur- 
chasing stock. 

“Well, Blarcum’s in line,’ said Benton. “He'll be 
pressing valuable securities and certified cheeks upon us. 
The bull movement in Gas which we have been guardedly 
predicting is right at hand, Marcus. Our confidential 
information will leak out further and further. Anything 
that leaks through such leading citizens is bound to be 
convineing. Soon everybody will be buying. As I look 
at it we have only to follow the bull movement until they 
put the stock up on one another to 150 or 160. Then we 
can sell short up to our necks and await the result with 
great confidence.” 

Absently manipulating his chins, Benton gave himself 
over to a train of pleasant reflections. ‘“‘It’s really quite 
surprising, Marcus,’ he commented speculatively. “A 
short fortnight ago all was gone except one poor little Gas 
bond which didn’t belong to us. Now we have the con- 
fidence of some of the best people in town and over a 
million dollars of their property. And 
anybody, having a million dollars, can 
easily get more.”’ 

“Tt simply shows,” Barrington rejoined, 
“that we were right in sticking to legitimate 
lines_and not going after the hoi polloi. 
The way to succeed is to begin with the 
best people.” 

“We were all right on that point,” 
Benton observed. ‘‘We began with Mr. 
Mackintosh. ‘That reminds me—he has 
done so handsomely by us that we can 
afford to do something handsome by him.’’ 

“We might try to get him back his} old 
job as janitor,” Barrington suggested. 

“Mr. Tetlow having seen him once,” 
said the junior partner, “I think it would 
be more prudent to send him out of town; 
in fact, ve agreed to lend him five hundred 
dollars. He’s going to New York. Ina few 
days, when our friends work Gas up above 
150, and we go short twenty or thirty 
thousand shares, and the stock breaks about 
twenty-five points—why, of course, we'll be- 
come the kind of house which permits people 
of proper standing to deposit gold certifi- 
catesand Government bonds with it between 
one-thirty and four on Tuesday afternoons. 
I will address our customers upon Browning 
and Socialism, and you will pour.” 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of three stories 
by Mr. Payne dealing with the operations of the firm 
of Barrington & Benton. The concluding story 
will appear next week. 
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ing on that trip around the 
world until next spring!” 

“Yes, that was the inten- 
tion, but Uncle changed all his plans a couple 
of weeks ago, very suddenly. We sail day 
after to-morrow, early in the morning. I told 
your friend Mr. Waller about it last Wednes- 
day, at the Lancasters’. I thought 
Didn’t he tell you?”’ 

The girl who asked the question looked so 
lovely that the man she spoke to forgot to 
answer fora moment. With all her evident 
youth and her frankness, she had a gentle 
dignity and womanliness that indescribably 
allured by what it seemed to reserve. Her 
small figure was clothed in some white, silvery 
gauze which gave a rose-leaf tint to her neck 
and arms and cheeks; it deepened the warm 
dusk of her loosely waved hair, and the warm 
red of her parted lips. The dark blue eyes 
upraised to his— Vernon was six feet two— 
had in them something sweetly deferential 
that had been also guilelessly manifest in 
her tone; the quality both intoxicated and 
inspired—he did not command deference 
just now, as a rule. He answered with 
resentment against the recreant 
Waller: 

““No, he never told me a word. 

If he only had!” 

“JT thought you had rooms 
together?” 

Vernon’s face suffered a quick 
change. ‘‘Yes, we have—but 
he’s the closest fellow! And 
you’re going away day after to- 
morrow—for a year! Why, I’d 
looked forward—more than I can 
say—to seeing a lot of you this 
winter; I thought we’d only just 
begun—begun to be friends.”’ 

“Oh!” said the girl. The swift 
color rose in her cheek at his tone; 
she laughed with shy pleasure. ‘I’m so 
glad you said that! Do you know, I’ve 
always fancied that you were so dreadfully 
critical—that you really didn’t like me 
very much? This evening, now—you 
didn’t come near me until a few minutes 
ago! Somehow, I’ve never been able to 
talk the way I want to with you; I think 
and think beforehand what I shall say, 
and then, after all, when I’m with you, 
I’m perfectly stupid! I expected to see you at the Ran- 
villes’ last week, and when you weren’t there Do you 
know, I’m always mistaking Mr. Waller for you, you look 
so much alike in evening dress? There’s something in 
the set of his shoulders—you’re both so tall——”’ 


| THOUGHT you were not go- 


“‘T hope you didn’t say the things to him that you’d~ 


meant for me,” said Vernon hastily. 

“No, oh, no!—I wanted to tell you, before I went 
away for so long, that I’d always known about your 
saving Alice Vale’s brother from drowning when you were 
at college, and how many people you helped to rescue in 
the San Francisco fire; Mrs. Irving told me. I’ve been 
so proud to know you! Oh, dear!” she broke off with an 
appealing vexation. ‘‘There’s Mr. Cramer looking for me 
on the other side of the room; it’s his waltz, and Aunt 
said we must leave after that! Hide me, please! Wego 
off to the country for all day to-morrow, and come back 
to a hotel to be ready for the steamer in the morning—but 
I'll be at the Club ball to-morrow evening. I'll see you 
then to say good-by, anyway.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t be there,”’ 
“T’ve an engagement.” 

“You said a little while ago that you hadn’t any!” 

“T haven’t any engagement to go out—but ” he 
hesitated. ‘‘I’ve an engagement—with Waller—at home.” 

She looked at him with an astonishment which she was 
too inexperienced to conceal. 

““You can’t possibly have one with him; he asked me 
for two dances. Why do you never go out together? Oh, 
I beg your pardon!” She blushed furiously. ‘‘I didn’t 
mean to be impertinent—indeed! And I forgot that you 
might not want to come, of course.” 

She rose with youthful dignity, though she was trem- 
bling a little. ‘‘Are you looking for me, Mr. Cramer? 
Good-night, Mr. Vernon—and good-by!” 


said Vernon reluctantly. 
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A Story of Two Lovers and One Dress Suit 
By MARY STEWART CUTTING 


IL L.U S)TeR ATE DY CBW Wek Le OR SE OeS aire: 


Was there ever such luck! Henry Vernon, standing 
moodily against the wall, his dark hair falling over his 
forehead and his tall figure bent forward, watched her slim 
figure in silvery white, whirling around the room in the 
arms of a stout young man, whose legs struck out wildly 
far behind him in large, circling sweeps. Another couple 
went past, the man with one shoulder affectedly hunched 
higher than the other. Another, with his partner’s hand 
clenched in his, seesawed the air with his elbow; another 
yet supported a woman’s head upon the lapel of his coat 
as they revolved slowly, around and around, in one corner 
of the room. Her head reached just about as high as that 
on the lapel of his coat. What guys men looked like when 
they danced! 

He waited until the end of the waltz, with a new eager- 
ness to seize the chance of another word from her, but he 
did not get it, although she passed near him, her face 
flushed a little—but that might only have been at what 
the other fellow was saying; she did not look toward 
Vernon. She did not turn her head, even when she passed 
him in the vestibule on her way out—he stood in the porch 
and heard her carriage door slam shut before it drove 
away. Then he hailed a cable car and went downtown— 
far, far down, stopping at a dark, empty cross street, in a 
quarter sacred to wholesale trade. The watchman outside 
of one of the warehouses greeted him familiarly as Vernon 
strode up and turned his latchkey in a side door that, open- 
ing, showed a narrow flight of stairs going upward. 

“Sure, it’s your night out late, sir. Himself has been in 
a good hour or more. I seen his light goin’ backward and 
forward a bit at first, but he’s settled down now.” 

“He’s reading for an examination,’”’ said Vernon. 

“That readin’s terrible bad on the eyes. After ye’ve 
had your divarsions it’s best for gentleman byes like youse 
to sleep. Sleep’s the grandest thing in the wurrld.” 


v 
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“I Thought We’d Only Just Begun— 
Begun to be Friends”’ 


“You're always trying 
tuck us into bed,’’ said Vernon | 
indulgently, ‘‘but it’s no | 
Barney! Here’sa cigar for 
you.”’ He closed the door and, striking a 
match, ran up the dark stairway to o; 
another door on the landing above, toward | 
which a broad ray of light streamed past 
barrels and packing-cases from the 
premises beyond. The front was dimly ra 
off into offices, with intervening shelves an 
drawers above a counter at the side. Across 
the room, at the side, through a wider o 
ing, more packing-cases were visible, and the 
ropes of a freight elevator. Vernon, with 
' the casual glance of habit, steered his wa 
through crates of green bottles, baskets at | 
cork, marking-pots and brushes, and other 
like paraphernalia, coming at last to the 
lighted space beyond the high barrier of 
wooden cases—a space which, stretching 
across the two rear windows, gave in 
arrangement a semi-military suggestion of a. 
camp. Two narrow cot beds, neatly made 
up with dark gray blankets, stood against 
the wall at one end. In the farther corner, 
with two immense sponges hanging above 
it, was the dark green back of a “hat” 
bathtub, and on the top of a curtained box 
were a couple of white japanned plates, two. 
cups and saucers of the same ware, and a tin 
coffee-pot. A couple of empty packing-cases, 
evidently took the place of wardrobes, and 
a smaller one, near a little cylinder stove, 
which sent out a red glow foe its open door, 
served as a table. | 

On this table were a green cloth, a large 
Rochester lamp and a pile of books. A 
camp-chair flanked it on one side, and on 
the other a very large young man in yellow 
pajamas, with a heavy face and a erop of 
dark hair, sat rocking sleepily, while a book 
rested unsteadily on his knee. 

‘“Wake up, you!” said Vernon, catching 
up a pamphlet and throwing it at the 
drowsy one, who promptly straightened 
himself, while the book fell to the floor with | 
a bang. 

“T’m cold and I’m hungry—I ie | 
you'd have the pot of coffee on for me.” 

“You thought wrong, then,” said Waller 
grimly. ‘‘See here, you look out how ae 
fool around—you nearly upset the re 
What are you searching over there for?” 

“Beer. Isn’t there any?” 

“Not unless you brought some. The only thing we have | 
in the house are those bananas— —you might as well eat ’em; 
they'll spoil if you don’t.” 


: 
“It’s a winning invitation,’ said Vernon, hanging his 
overcoat and hat up on a nail. E 


“‘T don’t care whether it’s winning or not. What are | 
you hungry for, anyway? Didn’t you get any supper at 
the Harrisons’?’’ | 
with a sudden lengthening out of his long arm slap | 
down on the table behind him, saying, ‘‘ Well, I’m going 
bed. I’ve been too dead tired all the evening to s 
quake! I wish I’d never come on here at all. Of course, it 
was good of Carlsen to help us out by taking us on 
porarily, but it’s a beastly way of living at the best; — 


, 


‘“Two hours ago.” 

Waller yawned, and, picking up the book off the fl 
I don’t know how I’ll ever pass that Civil Service examina- 
tion. I'll never get back where I was before the e 
know I shall.” j 

Vernon regarded him with whimsical irritatien as, 
ing hung up his overcoat and hat, he began to remove 
outer clothing, without any further investigation of 
larder. ‘‘I never saw such a fellow as you are, Wa 
When I’m happy you’re in the sunshine column, all 
but when I’m down in the mouth hanged if I don’t al 
have to yank you out of the depths. It isn’t fair!” | 

‘“‘Look out, there!” cried Waller in a voice like a pis' 
shot. He sprang forward on the instant to pick u 
coat, which, thrown at a box, had missed it and fall 


the floor. He held it up with one hand while he b 
it off reverently with the other. 


‘You're right about that,” said the other meekly. He 
relapsed into the camp-chair and sat there with his hands 

‘qlasped across his knees, staring moodily before him. 
-*But I wish you’d take care yourself. It looks as if one 
of those seams across the back were giving way—your 
shoulders are getting too broad. You’ve got to let up on 
those exercises. It’s no joke having only the one dress 
‘suit between us. See here, Waller, I want to ask a favor 
of you; I know what a good sort you are, really. Will you 
Jet me wear those togs to-morrow night at the Club 
dance?” 

cNo.”’ 

Why not?” 

“Because it’s my turn to wear ’em—and any other 
_ yeason you please. You had your show to-night, and I 

have mine to-morrow. It was in the bond when we bought 
them.” 

“But, Waller a 
_ “T’m going to bed. You can open the window and turn 
out the light.” 

“But I’ve got to have that suit to-morrow! It’s serious.” 

“You'll find out it is if you 
try to wear it!”’ 

“Ah, be decent! There’s a 
girl I’ve got to see, Waller; it’s 
my last chance. She’s going 
away the next day.” 

“Miss Valentine?”’ 

: Ves,” 

“ Are you in love with her?” 
Vernon reddened—his 
touched consciousness rushed 
: glibly into the usual denial: 
“She’s the last girl I’d ever 
think of in that way.”’ 

_ “Oh, if you’ve got as far as 
i that ——!” Waller’s tone was 
i sardonic. “‘I suppose you'll be 

| 

} 

} 


‘carrying the engagement ring 
around in your pocket next— 
have it handy, in case ! 
But you can make your mind 
 easy—I’m going to see her to- 
| morrow night.” 

“All right, I give you fair 
i 

; 


warning that, if you won’t let 
me have the suit, I’ll take it.” 
_ “T’d like to see you try it! 
Hallo!—what did you turn out 
that light for then? What the 
deuce i. 

“You said you wanted it out, 
didn’t you?”’ said Vernon with 
sudden savagery. He felt him- 
self becoming furiously angry. 
| 


“Well, it is out—and if you 
speak again, by Heaven, I'll 
break your head!”’ 

Long after Waller’s breath- 
ing proclaimed him asleep, 
Vernon lay on his narrow cot, 
wide awake, with a singular 
mixture of sensations pervad- 
ing him, through which only 
one formulated itself clearly — 
he must, by hook or crook, get 
to the ball to-morrow night. 
_ It was impossible to have 
__ Kitty Valentine leave this side 
_ of the world thinking that he 
| did not want to see her. How 

was it possible that he had let 

her leave him this evening 

under that impression? He 
_ hadn’t realized that his chance 
_ Was passing until it was gone. 
_ Was he in love with Kitty? 
A He did not know; he hadn’t 
had time yet to think about 
| ‘it, he only knew that she must 

hot go away under a mistake 
—the idea was unbearable. 

_ Was there ever such cursed 

_ obstinacy as Waller's! He was 

_ one of those tiresome people 
_ Who stand on their rights, 
z dless of whether they want the rights or not. Waller 
§ ad also, toward his friend, a little of the immemorial 
attitude of the elder brother, who considers any depriva- 
= rather beneficial to the younger, as teaching him 
something he wouldn’t learn otherwise. In this case 
| Vernon must learn that if he made a compact he had, in 

| Honor, to abide by it. The two men were bound together, 
hot by real warmth of affection, by the ties of college 
quaintance, a cheerful poverty under a similarity of aim, 
Carlsen’s good offices—even when one is waiting, like 
non, on a position with an electrical company, one 
st still live. 


Both Vernon and Waller had good introductions, and, 
perhaps, they indulged more earnestly in social life because 
of other restrictions. There had been a sense of joyous 
masquerading in those restrictions, as of something tem- 
porary, and known only to themselves, soon to come to an 
end—even this habit of a gentleman, shared with Waller, 
with its padded shoulders fitted perforce to the broader 
man, had seemed only a part of the joke—until now. It 
was a strangely disquieting thought that permanent 
restrictions could grow out of these temporary ones; 
Kitty Valentine It was true what he had said to- 
night in the face of her going away, that he had thought it 
“‘had just begun.” 

What had just begun? It seemed now as if, in the half- 
dozen times he had met her, there had been some immense 
waste of opportunity. After the fashion of mankind he 
had talked and danced much oftener with other girls, while 
secretly admiring her the most; this very evening he had 
let a couple of hours go by without seeking her. The at- 
traction she had for him was strong enough to make him 
a little conscious; he deferred instinctively in giving way 


And Then, When He had Given Up All Hope, She Came! 


to it. He liked to watch her, taking secret note of her 
dark, loosely-waving hair, the poise of her head, her small, 
oval face, the warm red of her lips, the changing color of 
her speaking eyes, and the little white chin which she had 
a habit of propping delicately with one hand. There were 
other girls more beautiful than Kitty Valentine, but none 
who had such beautiful, exquisitely-shod little feet. Her 
dress always conformed to her small person, with an effect 
of compact, yet rich, simplicity—nothing ever floated or 
tagged out from it; it seemed to give point to the repose 
of manner, that youthful womanliness which Vernon 
found indescribably endearing. She was inexperienced, 
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but she had a mind; her utterances, even when they were 
light, were those of one who had a thought back of them — 
she knew what she meant. This last evening—Vernon’s 
heart swelled when he thought of her words and her look 
of sweet deference. He was a modest fellow who fled from 
praise for heroic actions, yet it is heart-warming some- 
times to be recognized for what we are—he felt that she 
had spoken to that high quality in him which no one here 
cared whether he had or not; he was simply a presentable 
youth, useful for social purposes, with good looks, a rather 
distinguished bearing, and a somewhat shy, yet winning, 
personality; and, at other times, one of many penniless 
grubbers in the under world. Penniless indeed! He 
glowered disgustedly through the darkness at the dim 
shapes of the packing-boxes, and the mound that was 
Waller’s hunched-up sleeping figure. He had known that 
he was not in a position to make love to any girl—least of 
all one so shiningly well fortuned as Kitty Valentine. But 
he was going to see her at the dance before she went! 

He slipped out of bed and felt noiselessly around for 
the precious dress suit, folded it and put it under the 
mattress on his bed. Then he 
slept. 

VOL 

HERE were no words 

wasted between Vernon 
and Waller the next morning — 
the latter had a teasing, offen- 
sive manner before which the 
other bore himself with digni- 
fied loftiness. Usually Waller 
was dressed and off before 
Vernon rose, but to-day they 
went out to breakfast together, 
and came back step for step. 
All during the morning’s work, 
whether he was taking inven- 
tories of lots, or getting the 
orders off, or even marking 
cases, Vernon kept his eye on 
Waller’s movements, feeling 
also that Waller’s eye was on 
him. 

It would be impossible to 
carry the clothes out through 
the place without Waller’s 
‘setting on’’ to it, but he had 
evolved a plan which promised 
to be easily successful—it must 
be successful, for it was fatally 
sure that it had to be that suit 
or no other—no dress coat or 
trousers for ready sale or hire 
ever came near the proportions 
of his height, his arms and legs; 
if this had not been the dire 

fact as regarded both men they 
would never have owned this 
garb between them. Hemeant, 
some time in the afternoon, to 
pack the suit into a valise, and 
lower it out of the back win- 
dow to the narrow paved court 
below. The early darkness 
would cover it there, and he 
could easily carry it off later 
unseen through the passage- 
way, taking advantage of the 
Morpeths’ standing invitation 
to dine and dress at their house. 

The plan was excellent; 
there was only one bar to its 
execution—when Vernon, be- 
fore lunchtime, went into the 
back room and looked beneath 
his mattress for the reassur- 
ance of possession, the suit was 
no longer there. With flushed 
face and clawing fingers he 
searched behind the cots, 
around the boxes, among other 
clothing —he looked frantically 
out of the window down into the 
courtyard below—the suit was 
not there. While he had been 
leisurely planning it had van- 
ished completely—Waller’s face of half an hour before 
came to him, looking across a packing-case that was going 
down on the elevator. Vernon had the instant convic- 
tion that the suit had been on that elevator, whither 
going he had no means of discovering; when he went out 
into the office again Waller was no longer there, either; 

nor did he appear after luncheon. When Vernon inquired 
he was told that Mr. Waller had asked permission to go off 
for the rest of the day. 

Vernon was usually a cheerful fellow, with a pleasant 
word for those who worked with him, but this afternoon 
he spoke to no one. The lines of his face were drawn; his 
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head felt heavy and burning; his only coherent. thought 
was a wild desire to get at Waller and choke the life out of 
him— Waller, who would see Kitty Valentine to-night. 
Mixed with the physical sickness of his anger was a dull 
confusion, a heavy inertness of the brain, as if all the joy 
of youth had come to an end in this fantastic, unnecessary 
denial. Why hadn’t he known before that he was going to 
care like this for her? Oh, he had known, but, fool that he 
was, he would not listen to the voice that had told him! 
He had left his opportunity until too late—until too late. 

It was still with that feeling only of sullen submission to 
a leaden fate that he found himself, late in the day, sent 
on an unexpected errand across the river—there was a bill 
to be collected, yet with discretion. Not until he was on 
the return trip, after an interview that was not successful 
and yet not unsuccessful, according to the fashion of 
matters that must end on the spot and yet do not end there 
—it was not until the return trip on the ferryboat that 
that influence of the outer air, which no roof can cover, 
began to tell upon him. It was bitter cold; the red sunset 
across the bay did not warm the heavy snowclouds above 
it, but the mere physical resistance to the elements seemed 
to take away a little from that unbearable pain at his 
heart. As he stood by the outer rail, braced for the sharp 
wind, which was driving the boat with the tide far out of 
her course, he found himself gradually aware of the pres- 
ence of two men beside him; scraps of their conversation 
came intermittently to his ear. One of them wasa large, 
smooth-faced man of the machine-politician type, with a 
thick, coarse voice. The other, shorter and much slighter, 
riveted Vernon’s attention after the first glance. He was 
scrupulously dressed, in contrast to the rough business 
attire of the other—his frock coat and light trousers 
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showed beneath the fur-collared overcoat. There was a 
flower in his buttonhole, and he wore a high hat and im- 
maculate gloves. His face was thin and dark; he had a 
pointed black beard, and black eyes of sombre depth. 
The two men were talking of a notorious case which was 
being tried in court—a woman’s fate hung in the balance. 
The man with whom she was dining alone had met his 
death from a pistol held in her hand, whether by accident 
or design was the mooted point. 

“Tf a chap is taken unaware like that ”” the 
larger man was saying, with a shrug of the shoulders. 

“Well, he deserved what he got, anyway,” said the 
other tersely. He broke off with a gesture of disgust that 
seemed to put away the whole matter and everything akin 
to it, including the man who had spoken. He pulled out 
his watch and looked at it anxiously. 

‘“We'll be late getting in, I’m afraid.” 

“You're going over for ¢ 

Vernon lost the name. 

“Yes—and it looks more like storming every moment 
now. I'll get a carriage for her.” 

“To go that little distance!” 

The younger man turned on him fiercely. 

“Tf you think I’d let her touch her foot to the ground 

” “There was a very passion of reverence in his tone; 
he stopped suddenly and turned away again, this time 
with an odd effect, as he leaned on the rail, of putting the 
whole world behind him that he might be alone with the 
thought of the woman that he loved. 

The old story of the traveler who apparently lived a 
lifetime while gazing into a drop of water held out to him 
for an instant ‘by a magician has its actual prototype in 
those strange, momentary impressions which sometimes 
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come to us regarding some person totally aan | 
penetrative flashes, in which not only the character buy 
the past history seem to stand vividly and extraordinarily | 
revealed. Many of us can reproduce at will the unforget-_ 
able face of some stranger, still instinct with meaning, 
though seen, it may be, years ago. Vernon received an . 
overwhelming impression of’ the man beside him as 
one filled with an agony of loathing for the life that had 
been his and all that appertained to it, as beheld by 
the light of a passionate and adoring love for some 
white-souled girl whom his stricken fancy endowed 
with angelic attributes. His sombre eyes as they gazed 
before him seemed to see her alone, as if he had in truth 
withdrawn apart to where she was. <A sense of the mighti- 
ness of love, and of its high transforming power, b: 
the moisture to Vernon’s eyes, a quick stricture of th 
heart, that yet made the veins swell. 

Love—like this stranger’s—was not meant to be a 
straw, easily blown away, but a mighty weapon in the 
hands of a man who was strong enough to wield it. ; 

What sort of a man had he been to-day? Suppose— 
and it might be!—that all these hours had been binding — 
Kitty’s heart to him as his to her? Suppose (and it might — 
be so!) that even now—for she could not go to him—she 
was waiting and longing for him to come to her, as a man 
had the right to come? He laughed, unconsciously, for 
pure joy. He had thought the knowledge of his own 
heart had come too late. Too late! To-morrow would be 
too late, indeed—but to-day—what there was left of it 
was still his. She was within reach, he had the use of his 
senses, he could move, walk, speak. What if he did not 


even know where she was stopping to-night, or where — 
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A Product of Disease and a Wrecker of Happiness 


NAGGING woman has sent 
A more than one good man to 
the dogs. She has indirectly 
supported saloons—she has kept 
the divorce courts busy. 

In some cases she needs the help 
of the understanding physician; in 
many others, the ducking-stool. 

A woman who is a termagant is 
impossible. If she has children they 
will be taught in their age of plas- 
ticity to scorn their father, to side 
with the mother in all her little irri- 
tating methods; to harass 
their protector by helping 
the mother “‘clean up”’ his 
study, and when he reaches 
home at night to inform 
him that “‘Mamma is all 
tired out cleaning up the 
muss he.and Mr. Dusenbury 
made in the library last 
night.”’ 

This species of woman con- 
siders itself emancipated. 
Most women who think they 
are emancipated are really bigots in 
unessential matters. A woman of this 
class turns the Wise Man’s saying: 
“Thou shalt be under thy husband’s 
power and he shall have dominion over 
thee,”’ to the wall. On the reverse 
side she has had printed : ‘‘A woman shall compass a man.” 

The nagger is a woman who thinks she possesses mascu- 
line independence. She would sit in the public highways 
and lift up her pseudo-virile voice, proclaiming her sole 
right to decide questions of war, religion, or man’s place in 
the household. She is continually at war with herself; but 
nothing on earth can convince her of this fact. 

The nagging woman is the product of ancestral suppres- 
sion. Every movement or idea not in complete accordance 
with her distortion causes a wrangling, disputative atti- 
tude and false accusations. Under these conditions a 
man’s home is a hall of discordant jangles, of jars and 
dyspepsia; of sleepless nights and worried days. 

Such conditions soon result in a true nervous strain 
which ultimately affects the man. He becomes a changed 
individual; loses the power of concentration, interest and 
hope. Yet the nagging woman only sees in his nervous- 
ness further cause for complaint, and his end is often in 
ruinous habits, divorce or suicide. From my experience 
I have found that most of these nagging women come of 
the old stock whose good intentions were sidetracked on 
the road to the city of Constant Remorse. 


ILLUSTRATED M. 


““Qne Fateful Day the 
Mother-in-Law Arrived” 


By William Lee Howard, M.D. 


BLUMENTHAL 


The physician sees much of the home, of internal 
domestic strife, and knows that all heroes do not die on 
the battlefield nor all martyrs perish at the stake. 

“Jones is drinking too much,”’ said one of his friends to 
me. ‘‘I can’t understand it. He’s at the club most of the 
time, now. He hasa good wife; she does not gad about — 
they say she is a perfect housekeeper.” 

“Well, so she is; from her viewpoint—that is the whole 
trouble. 

“Jones would like to stay at home, but he has literally 
been driven from it. She did not intend to put him out. 
He has tried to change matters; it is useless, impossible. 

“Jones’ wife is a woman who goes around the house 
with dustpan and cloth seeking whom she may disturb. 
Don’t blame Jones: pity him; and many others in his 
position. I know all about his comnaaae) turmoils — 
Listen: 

“Jones left his country village and went oa into the 
world. He left behind a little sweetheart, the daughter of 
a rigid New England mother and a church deacon. The 
daughter was environed from birth by narrow-minded, 
bigoted women. All knowledge of men and the world was 
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anathema in that circle. She who could 
keep the cleanest house, preserve one or 
two rooms from air and light, prevent any 
of ‘the men-folks’ from smoking except 
in the woodshed, was the admiration of all. 

“Jones made a success in the city, and 
after twelve years returned to bring back 
his boyhood sweetheart. 

“Of course, here was the mistake. She 
had reached thirty yearsof age. For her, 
the period of plasticity had passed, and she 
was like a building of reénforeed concrete: 
impervious to outside or inside influences. _ 

“His ideas had broadened; his friends — 
were men of the world. Jones himself had — 
shaken off the shackles of 
puritanical training. 

“He was a good man; a 
Christian in spirit, a model of — 
marital morality, but no 
prude. He expected that his 
wife would also broaden in 
her ideas and take her place 
in his new home. 

“For a while affairs ran — 
smoothly; he attributed her _ 
inability to make friends among his 
set to her natural diffidence. 

‘“‘One by one his friends ceased to | 
drop in to dinner, offering all man- — 
ner of trivial excuses. All this hurt — 
Jones, and he tried to persuade his — 
wife to be a little more congenial, but it.only ended in her — 
nagging him about the dirt his guests made around the 
house and pointing out spots where poor Jones could not | 
have seen dirt with a microscope. | 

“One fateful day the mother-in-law arrived with evade | 
her village set. They poked their noses into corners, then 
passed their fingers over Jones’ table and desk and held 
them up in scorn as they pointed to the dust. 

‘““An’ your mother is such a good housekeeper, 00,’ 
they said to the wife. ‘An’ you keep the parlor a 
open? How shiftless!’ 

“So it went on all day while Jones innocently tiled 
downtown at his office.”’ 

‘But I should call this mother-in-law work, Doctor.’ 7 : 

‘No, not exactly, for the nagging instinct, the ethical _ 
void, the training, were all there to make Jones’ wife one _ 
of those women that a stone idol could not live with. The — 
mother simply fanned the flame, that’s all. 

“That night at his home, when he went to his desk, ot 
a paper or document, that when he left he could have 
found in the dark, was to be seen. Cleared, cleaned 
‘nicely’ stacked away in a dark closet.” 
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“Jones Left Behind Him a Little Sweetheart” 


“J think I understand, Doctor,’’ remarked my friend 
with a scowl that was not misleading. ‘‘Poor Jones did 
not enjoy his dinner that night, I bet.” . 

“No, he was much upset, for his house-cleaning wife had 

so mixed up important papers that he spent all the night 
trying to get them straightened out. He came to my 
office the next morning. He showed the effects of the 
nagging. As near as IJ can recall, his home greeting was: 
‘It’s awful, the way you leave your dirty things around. 
Are you trying to killme? That’s just what you are doing; 
you don’t care!’ 
_ “Later in the evening a friend called. He has never 
called again. The obsessed housekeeper, after dusting 
several times imaginary cigar-ashes from the table, swished 
out. of the room and sight. 

“That night Jones tried to sleep, but the nagging 
woman kept at him. She scolded and harried him about 
his actions, about bringing men home, about—well, about 
everything—kept. it up until daylight. In the morning 
the first greeting he got were the familiar words: ‘ You’ve 
tired’ me all out by your scoldings—I don’t know what 
you're trying to do to me. Now, don’t put your hands on 
that white paint—can’t you take hold of the knob?’ 

“As time went on Jones dreaded to go home. He 
ceased to ask his friends to dinner—they might spill a 
drop on the tablecloth. 

“She nagged him about bringing guests home without 
giving her several days’ notice. ‘You keep the house so 
dirty I should think you would be ashamed to bring any 
one here. I can’t stand it; I won’t stand it—so there!’ 

“All this nagging in spite of the place being full of 

_servants—that is, when Jones can persuade them to stay. 

“She is always complaining about the servant question 
— that they won’t stay when they have a good home. If 
Jones ran that house there would be no servant question. 
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It is the horde of nagging women that has much to do with 
this domestic problem—we, who see much of these irritat- 
ing housekeepers, know it. 

“This nagging state is a sort of psychic St. Vitus’ dance. 
The victims must be finding fault with some one; if the 
husband is fortunate enough to keep away, then the effect 
must fall upon others in the house. 

“Of course, Jones could not understand why he was 
being so constantly hounded, but he did understand that 
his life was in danger of being wrecked on the rocks of 
domestic upheavals. I tried to send his wife away, to 
have her go on a long trip; but she wouldn’t budge. 
“Why! the house would look like a fright,’ was her 
excuse. 

“Well, something had to be done, as the man was 
in a depressed state. So he went to the club for his 
meals. He used to stay there until late in the night 
hoping that when he got home his wife would be asleep. 
Not much; she would not lose a chance to let go her 
tongue—it was as necessary to her as a glass of whisky 
is to. a dipsomaniac. 

“Upon his return late at night she would appear in 
her wrapper to tell him not to open that door; to close 
the register; not to put his feet again on that chair— 

‘I spent all the morning cleaning it until my back 
aches. That’s all you care! I never saw such an un- 
grateful brute. You don’t care if I work myself to 
death cleaning up after you. You’ve driven Mary away, 
too—she left this afternoon. You’re mean—just mean; 
that’s all!’ 

‘Jones slammed his coat upon the floor, tossed his 
trousers across the room, swore a little under his breath, 
and then anxiously waited for the morning to make his 
escape. 

“After his man had served breakfast he gave notice, 
simply saying that he ‘could not please Madame.’ When 
Jones. remonstrated with Mrs. Jones she replied that ‘the 
butler was too shiftless; that he brought dirt in on his 
shoes’ and insisted ‘upon using the silver and best china. 
Leok at the spots on it now! Oh! this is awful—you don’t 
care!’”’ 

‘Are there many such cases, Doctor?” 

“Unfortunately, yes. If you knew the reasons for so 
many men getting away, of breakdowns, of failures, you 
would find that the shove that put them over the brink 
was given by a nagging woman. A little kindly grasp 
instead of a shove would have brought many a man back 
to health and happiness.” 

Is it a disease with these women? 

A psychic disease; yes—a form of hysteria; the result 
of wrong training built up on unstable nervous organiza- 
tions. These women have imaginary happenings to scold 
about, and conjure up grievances to excite their vocabu- 
lary and get psychic excitement in disturbing the peace of 
others. They take delight in giving daggerlike thrusts by 
words and facial expression—they are modern Lucretia 
Borgias. 

In these nagging women marital duties are secondary 
to what they consider their own rights. They are ever on 
the go, poking here, pecking there, and restless until they 
ean find some individual in the household to find fault 
with for not doing just as they wished—the reasonable- 

ness of the matter is not ence considered. They 
are blind to their own faults, argus-eyed to others’. 
Such women are unable to adapt themselves to 
new conditions. They soon exhaust their unstable 
nervous systems and shrink to mere 
things of dustpans, brooms and voca- 
tive automatons. They are totally un- 
able to appreciate the rights of others. 
In flat or mansion, husband and serv- 
ants soon learn to dread the morning 
and its concomitant nag- 
ging. Give one of these 
women a gentle horse to drive 
and see how, by nagging with 
reins, whip and tongue, she is 
happy in worrying the poor 
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“That Night Jones Tried to Sleep” 
beast. What does the horse finally do? Bolts—takes 
the bit in his teeth and flees. Selah! 

But is it only in the married woman that we find this 
disturbance? 

By no means; only in the unmarried the explosion takes 
a somewhat different form. They all have, however, one 
basic attribute—they are incorrigibly defective in ethics. 
They take personal gratification in the constant disturb- 
ance of the peace of others. 

If these characters were carefully watched when they 
were young girls it would be noticed that they demon- 
strated unexplainable irritation at small matters, har- 
bored envious feelings, and were at odds with their families 
and environments. Those of this class who do not marry 
take up some form of fad and never become mentally 
quiet; never enjoy complete psychical relaxation. They 
are psychically blind to the causes that produce this 
mental unrest. 

Their passion for domineering is expressed in church 
work, political clubs, temperance associations, or any 
avocation that offers notoriety and produces a sense of 
accomplishing some pseudo-manly duty. 

One day I was called to see a man down with a bad cold. 
He had built a house in the suburbs, and every living- 
room had a large open fireplace. As I passed through the 
hall it was chilling in its effect, and looking into the dining- 
room I saw his wife sitting at the table with wraps about 
her. 

The husband, the owner of the house, had been obliged 
to eat his breakfast in the cold, damp room. 

‘*Get a fire here, at. once—in this bedroom,’’ I ordered. 
There was a large fireplace there which had never been 
used. 

“Don’t; don’t insist upon that, Doctor. She’ll have a 
fit. My wife is not well, for the mere mention of building a 

(Concluded on Page 34) 
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‘“A Miracle in Wheat’’ 


HE SATURDAY EVENING Post and many newspapers 
throughout the country have recently printed articles 
about a wonderful new wheat which one Adams is said 
to be raising on his farm in Idaho. If the claims for this 
wheat were true it would revolutionize farming the world 
over, but, so far as further investigation has brought out, 
they are not true. THE SATURDAY EVENING Post dis- 
patched a thoroughly reliable man to Idaho to examine the 
wheat on the ground, and his wired report, which follows, 
pretty thoroughly disposes of this agricultural marvel: 

“ Assertions of huge crops or good flourmaking quality 
not justified. Adams’ only claim of proportion of two 
hundred bushels an acre is with an eighth of an acre patch 
two years ago. For last year admits farm. average only 
thirty bushels. So far this year only twenty-five to thirty- 
five an acre. Offers excuses such as weeds and under- 
sowing. Not true that wheat has been successfully grown 
elsewhere. Misleading to say frostproof, for admits some 
injury by snow. Flourmaking qualities unknown. Adams 
was given experiment station analysis last year and told 
with it that milling test was necessary to show the quality 
with certainty. Has not had the test. The wheat in 
appearance is much like certain large, coarse wheats not 
valuable for flour.” 


Why Not be Prosperous? 


ROSPERITY boomers” are sternly rebuked by 

economic authorities. You cannot make trade more 
active, say the latter, by insisting that it might as well 
be more active; greater activity cannot be artificially 
induced; it must come about in a natural way. Which 
overlooks the cardinal point that depression, not great 
activity, is the artificially induced and unnatural state. 

The Geological Survey, not long ago, published its 
report of coal production last year. The output in the 
United States was 480 million short tons. This is sixty 
per cent. more than Great Britain produced. England 
exports much coal; our exports run about three per cent. 
of production. It is more than double Germany’s output. 
It is, indeed, about forty per cent. of the coal production 
of the world. Coal means steam; steam and iron mean 
industry. Our superiority in iron—thanks partly to 
immense and conyenient supplies of ore—is about as great 
as in coal. 

Many items besides coal and iron might be mentioned; 
many will occur to every reader. Why not dig the coal, 
make the iron and do all the business we like? The 
United States enjoying a period of trade depression looks 
like a man with a house full of corn, oil, wine and honey, 
who sits tearfully down to munch a ham sandwich because 
his banker spoke unkindly to him. Depression is the 
unreasonable state. 


Making Water Pay 


Yipee of billion dollars would be a very modest 
estimate of what the Great Lakes are worth to the 
country as commercial highways. The freight service 
registered at St. Mary’s Falls canals alone amounts to 
more than a fifth of the freight service on the railroads, 
and the cost to shippers is but little over one-tenth the 
rail cost. If the goods carried by the boats that passed 


through the canals last year had been carried by rail at the 
average charge, the freight bills would have been nearly 
three hundred million dollars more. 

No doubt the Lakes-to-Gulf convention which will meet 
in Chicago in October will accomplish a good step toward 
another inland waterway, second in importance only to the 
Great Lakes themselves. That it will be second at a con- 
siderable distance is nothing against it. So far, the 
scheme seems physically feasible; the great consideration 
is cost. The real question, however, is not what it will 
cost, but whether it will be a good investment. Within 
reasonable limits, the greater the cost, the better the 
investment may be. Every billion ton-miles of freight 
carried at a tenth the rail cost means a saving that runs 
into millions of dollars, or a stimulus to commerce that 
might be expressed in about the same figure. 


Marriage, High and Low 


N OPINION that there is something wrong with 
matrimony at the top of society has often been 
expressed. The latest notable diagnosis, in Mr. Herrick’s 
capital novel Together, does not substantially disagree 
with what other observers have said. The women, it 
seems, have nothing to do—whence proceed society com- 
petition, bridge whist, nervous prostration, high-balls, 
indigestion, vapors, monkey dinners, search for soul-mates, 
and other excrescences not conducive to conjugal felicity. 
That there is something wrong with matrimony at the 
bottom of society is suggested by the number of wife- 
desertions this summer in the great industrial centres. 
Complaints, it is said, have been shockingly numerous. 
Here, also, the chief proximate cause is lack of work; but 
it is the husbands, not the wives, who have nothing to do. 
Collective society, as usual, offers no remedy for the 
trouble of those at the top—leaving them to find a way 
out of it, or stew in it as they please. For the obverse 
marital defection of those at the bottom, collective society 
does make a certain provision—namely, three months to a 
year in jail for the wife-deserter. Where the proximate 
cause is really lack of work, the remedy, obviously, does 
nothing to correct it; and it seems to us, therefore, not 
wholly adequate. Wrongness is the chronic state of the 
top and the bottom. If, as reports say, a good many men 
have deserted wife and child because they couldn’t sup- 
port them and would rather run away than become 
objects of so-called charity, there seems to be some 
wrongness in the middle. 


Frenzied Finance Again 


T WAS said of Jay Gould that his stock-market opera- 
tions showed a net loss. That anybody ever made and 
kept a large fortune merely by speculating in stocks or 
grain is very doubtful. Because men of great fortune have 
incidentally played that game, a notion persists that the 
game is a source of fortune. 

Building upon that erroneous notion, an ingenious 
Chicago firm, some twenty-five years ago, invited the 
public to combine and despoil the horrid System which 
then dominated the Board of Trade. Said the firm: 
““Armour and Hutchinson manipulate the wheat market 
at will because they have immense resources. But the 
resources of the public are even more immense. By com- 
bining, the public can easily outmanipulate the manipu- 
lators.”” The appeal proved attractive; thousands 
joined the blind pool, known as “Fund W’”—which 
achieved a melancholy celebrity. That wasall it achieved, 
however, except a few indictments. 

Since then scores of other blind pools and get-rich- 
quick concerns have played upon the same notion. They 
have, and will, we believe, all come to the same finish. 


Twisting the Truth 


HE election of and is essential to the 
welfare of the country; perfect organization is 
necessary to elect them; to secure perfect organization 
the national committee must be supplied with funds.”’ 
So says an appeal for campaign contributions. We omit 
the candidates’ names because both parties appeal in 
substantially the same terms. To save the country, much 
money must be raised. As to how the money will be 
expended 
“What the laborers of the land desire,’ observed Mr. 
Sherman, in accepting the Vice-Presidential nomination, 
‘is the opportunity at all times to exchange their brain 
and brawn for good pay in good money. A protective 
tariff and the gold standard, both the achievements of the 
Republican party, give the laborers that opportunity.”’ 
About the same time, B. F. Yoacum, of the Rock- 
Island-Frisco system—than whom, perhaps, no one can 
speak on the subject with more authority—said that four 
hundred thousand railroad men were out of jobs or on 
short pay. How many hundred thousand workmen in 
other lines are receiving the same blessing, under Protec- 
tion and a gold standard, we do not know; but Mr. 
Sherman knows, as we know, that the number is large. 
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One of the purposes, then, for which the Republica 
committee needs money is to convey to idle or half-pay 
workmen an earnest assurance that, thanks to the tari 
they are enjoying great prosperity. And the Democrats 
will use part of their money for ends equally noble. a 
Parties, no doubt, are necessary to a republican form of 
government; but as soon as a ticket is named the party 
becomes a grand conspiracy to take whatever liberties with 
the facts it judges essential to the success of the ticket. 


Where the President Shines 


M*: ROOSEVELT’S signal ability as a politician is 
well illustrated by his decision that Governor Hughes 
should be renominated. This ability has struck many 
experienced practitioners of politics with amazement and 
chagrin. Yet it is essentially simple, consisting merely of 
a clear appreciation that the people’s interest in their own 
welfare is superior to their interest in any clique’s graft. 

The charge against Governor Hughes is that he has 
demoralized the party organization. That the people 
must rise to vindicate the organization when it has been 
demoralized by an injection of common honesty is a 
canon of one school of political science. Demoralization 
that proceeds from suppression of gambling, urging | 
efficient administration, exercising some control over 
public utilities and the like is not, in the President’s. 
opinion, a state likely to move the public heart to pity and 
indignation. Appealing to voters to defeat a man because 
he defeated the organization’s effort to balk their will 
seems to him dubious politics. | 

This confuses and saddens practitioners of an older 
school; but they have to acknowledge, in the light of 
results, that the President is a very able politician. | 


A Bad Example 


4 aes disgrace to the capital of Illinois is one of the. 
inconveniences of our “‘higher law.’’ An idea that 
murder is a matter for individual judgment or inclination | 
persists in the country to a degree rather disconcerting to 
civilized critics. The idea has found great encouragement 
in the administration of the law itself, and will prevail, no 
doubt, so long as it does find such encouragement. 
While the Springfield mob was burning and killing, a 
gentlemanly ruffian in New York was calmly killing 
a man against whom he had a grievance. Neither that 
murder nor the bloody work at Springfield would have 
happened if the perpetrators, relying upon experience, had 
not felt confident of escaping with little or no punishment. | 
Sympathetic or cowardly tolerance of murderous mobs 
has been rather the rule. Springfield’s experience is a 
fruit of the rule. | 
A failure of the law there at this time will simply prepare 
a like experience for some other town. It devolves upon | 
Springfield to say, for the time being, whether the funda- 
mental article of our government is a mere figure of speech 
or a solid guaranty. If she punishes her murderers as she | 
should, probably it will be a long time before mob-homicide 
is as lightly undertaken again in any Northern city. | 
An appreciation of this responsibility, not only to the 
city but to the whole country, evidently obtains; and 
preliminary steps to redeem the capital’s reputation have 
been taken with commendable vigor. | 


The Law’s Delays 


O PROVIDE an efficient legal armory against rebating 
vast effort has been expended over many years. It 
was generally supposed until recently that the object had 
been attained. But if no shipper can be punished for | 
accepting an illegal rate unless it be positively proven 
that he knew the rate to be illegal, and if a great shipper 
can escape criminal liability by the simple device of having» 
a sub-company do the rebating, the equipment of the law | 
is still obviously defective. | 
The decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals in the | 
Standard Oil case raised grave doubts upon both these _ 
points. The opinion of that court is not conclusive. The 
judge who wrote the opinion, for example, held that the | 
ninety-nine-year franchises of the Chicago street railroads — 
were valid, but the Supreme Court swept them aside. 
The Government, at length, has petitioned for a rehearing | 
of the Oil case, after which it may request, but cannot 
demand, a review by the Supreme Court. If the review | 
be denied the Government must content itself with an_ 
inconclusive opinion; if it be granted, a year or so must 
elapse before it is finally known whether the law is well or 
ill armed to deal with rebating. 

That it takes so long to find out, and that so many 
uncertainties of a merely technical sort beset the process, 
is an affliction that most able lawyers frankly acknowledge. — 
That laws should be judicially reviewed before they go. 
into effect was proposed in the convention that framed 
the Constitution. It was negatived then. If an equally 
open-minded body of men could be got to debate the 
subject now, probably the negative, as to certain classe s 
of laws, would be reconsidered. 


. 
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The Kansas Kind 


HERE is a town in Kansas called Medicine Lodge 
T that once was famous as the home of Jerry Simpson, a 
statesman who wore no socks. Likewise, it has been 
famous for a time back as the home of Chester I. Long, a 
statesman thoroughly conventional in the matter of 
hosiery, but who has recently been divested of another 
article of wearing apparel, to wit: a very long and 
flowing toga. ; 
The radical difference between Simpson and Long, sar- 
torially speaking, is that Simpson wore no socks because 
it was his pleasure and his duty sq not to do, and Long will 
relinquish his toga because a rude and determined person, 
named Bristow, has snatched it from him and left him 
shivering, togaless, in the unsympathetic breezes of the 
Lodge, which is bad Medicine from the Long viewpoint. 
Kansas is a peculiar State in its Senatorial likes. It 
sent Peffer because the people liked his fantastic facial 
foliage. It deposited Burton in Washington there to re- 
main until the United States deposited him in jail. It 
laid in Curtis, a Kaw Indian, be-Kaw-se—Help!—Help! 
—this is no paragraph from Punch—well—just because. 
And now it has enthusiastically crossed its fingers on 
Long, the able little aid of the President, the fair-haired boy 
at the White House, the man who stood like a rock for all 
the desires, demands and deliveries of Colonel Roosevelt, 
than whom none was more fervent in padging up to get 
orders and none more scrupulous in carrying out the same. 
It seems a shame, or an outrage, or something. It must 
be something. Long larruped! Mercy! Is no one safe? 
The person who perpetrated this indignity on the 
assiduous Long, aided and abetted by the free and un- 
trameled folks of Kansas, is none other than our old and 
elongated friend, of Salina, Joseph L. 
Bristow, whose personal style of archi- 
tecture resembles that of a dollar-and-a- 
half jointed fishpole, but who, on close 
examination, is always found to be furnished 
with one of those thirty-dollar, German-silver 
Kentucky reels, making the outfit efficacious, in 


__amanner of speaking, when there are any fish to be caught. 


Not that Long is a fish, to be sure, but that he was caught. 

All of which leads to the illuminating thought that, 
when you put a person in a political sarcophagus, it is 
well to make sure the door is locked and sealed. Other- 
wise there might be an escape. That is what happened 
in the case of Bristow, neatly sarcophagused by Long and 
his friends some years ago, but at present pervading the 
plains of Kansas just as lively and alive as if the cerements 
had not been wrapped about him. Unmindful of the 
rules of the game, Bristow refused to stay politically dead 
and niftily buried. He came out and danced a jig on the 
lid of the coffin. Likewise, he danced a jig on Chester I. 
Long, and when any man with legs two yards in length 
and feet in perfect proportion does a thing like that the 
operation is bound to hurt the dancee some. 

Bristow began breathing the upper altitudes of Wash- 


ington in President McKinley’s first term. Before that - 


he had been the editor of a daily paper at Salina. Some- 
body picked him out and President McKinley made him 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General. Among his duties 
was the appointment and removal of fourth-class post- 
masters, of whom there are not many less than a hundred 
thousand inthe country. Bristow appointed and removed, 
but from time to time there came subdued wails from 
Senators and Representatives that he had a queer obses- 
sion that induced him to select men for their fitness for 
the places, ‘from time to time, instead of for their politics. 

This was revolutionary. It was incendiary; but when 
the complaints went to the White House, President 
McKinley usually smiled a queer little smile and said he 
had great faith in Bristow. 


Cleaning Up the Cuban Post-Office 


FTER a while it dawned on the people interested that 
this lofty Kansan had ideas of his own about the public 
service, and that those ideas emerged a bit above the gen- 
erally accepted theory of reward for endeavor at the polls. 

_ The fact was that Bristow is a straightforward, consci- 
entious, hard-headed citizen, incurably infected with the 
absurd notion that he was in the office to serve the people. 
Presently, the post-office scandals broke out in Cuba, 
during the American occupation following the war. Presi- 
dent McKinley needed a man to investigate. He sent 
Bristow, with instructions to spare nobody, but to get at 
the truth. That was pie for Bristow, thick, juicy apple 
pie with ice cream on top. He went to Cuba, and he 
spared nobody, not a single, solitary spare spared he. He 
ripped that post-office organization apart to see what 
made it tick, took out all the wheels and springs, and put 
them under the glass; and when he came back he made 
_ @ report that caused a large number of influential friends 
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He Refused to Stay Politically Dead and Niftily Buried 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


of the persons concerned in Cuba to depart hastily for 
the high grass, weeping bitterly as they left over the in- 
gratitude of a man who had been so signally honored by 
being lifted from a humble editorial chair in Salina to the 
office of Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General. 

Time passed. Just as we had ceased to exclaim over 
the iniquities of our post-office officials in Cuba we pulled 
off a bunch of post-office iniquities at home that made us 
exclaim again, this time with the loud pedal on. Bristow 
sat in on those, too. He sifted that department from top 
to bottom, and when he had finished his sifting process, 
and the lawyers were through, we had another choice 
collection of officials down at Moundsville, doing time. 

All visitors to the office of the Fourth Assistant had 
discovered long before that that Bristow is about as 
pliable as a steel rail. He would not bend and it seemed 
impossible to break him. Still, politicians have little ways 
of their own to deal with such conditions, based on the in- 
disputable fact that constant dropping wears the rock 
away. They kept constantly dropping on Bristow, and 
finally they dropped him. It would take too long to tell 
how they dropped him, but they did. Prominent in the 
dropping circle was the Honorable Chester I. Long, 
formerly Representative, but come to be Senator, aided 
in his erosive manceuvres by the organization in Kansas— 
the Republican organization. 

One day the newspapers contained a letter from Bris- 
tow, addressed to the President, in which Bristow said he 
had been a long time in office, he had grown weary of the 
cares and burdens of his position, he had tried to do the 
best he could, and he hereby tendered his resignation, to 
be accepted whenever the President saw fit. This was 
followed by a letter from the President to Bristow, giving 
him a nice send-off, recounting his many admirable 
qualities and his great services to the country, but accept- 
ing, with profound regret, the resignation. Then came 
a news paragraph saying that Mr. Bristow had been de- 
tailed by the President, or the Secretary of War, or some- 
body, to make an exhaustive study and report on trade 
conditions as applied to interoceanic canal transportation 
across Panama, with a thesis on freight rates and other 
similar economic problems, the same to be accomplished 
by Mr. Bristow at his leisure for a liberal compensation. 

The Honorable Chester I. Long and others in Kansas 
rejoiced. They have no interoceanic canals in Kansas, 
and Bristow could go and report on differentials and pref- 
erentials on the Isthmus until he was black in the face, 
for all they cared. They had jimmied him out of the Post- 
office Department. That wasthe mainthing. Mr. Bristow 
proceeded in a leisurely manner to Panama and wherever 
else his fancy led him, came back and wrote a book about 
various topics by discovered in the course of his wanderings. 
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Then he went back to Kansas, sat in at his old desk in 
the Salina newspaper office, and began to write editorial 
articles on various topics, one topic being Honorable 
Chester I. Long. : 

He yearned for a broader field, however, and one day 
he>:nserted a few lines of leaded brevier to the general 
and illuminating effect that this is a free country, Kansas 
is a free State, and he thought, to prevent ennui and in 
the interest of discord, he would become a candidate for 
the seat in the United States Senate then occupied by the 
said Long. That was all there was to it. Long and his 
organization friends, reading the announcement, said: 
“Well, what do you know about that? Of all the nerve! 
Bristow! Ha! Ha!” 

That about concludes this portion of the performance. 
The ha-ha’s changed gradually to ho-ho’s, and then to oh- 
oh’s. Bristow made his campaign, and when the results 
of the primaries were totted up he had the hide of the 
Honorable Chester I. Long hanging in his sanctum at 
Salina, where, judging from the name of the town, there is 
sufficient salt to keep it in good condition for some time. 

MORAL (for the general public): When you kill a 
man politically, be sure you kill him dead. These resur- 
rections ‘are trying on the nerves as well as most disas- 
trous to the emoluments of office. 

MORAL (for Mr. Long): Ha! Ha! 


An All-Round Sporting Steed 


eee Senator Dubois, of Idaho, tells a story of a 
man out in his country who sold a tenderfoot a worn- 
out bronco, telling the buyer the horse had, among other 
fine qualities, an unerring nose for birds, and could smell 
them and would point them like an ex- 
pensive bird-dog. 

The tenderfoot bought the bronco and 
rode out totry him. That afternoon he 
came back, greatly excited and very angry. He 
found the man who had sold him the horse, and 
exclaimed: ‘‘Here, you, you have cheated me! 
I rode this horse all day looking for birds, and he didn’t 
flush one. Moreover, you said he was surefooted, but when 
I was fording a stream he stumbled and stuck his head 
under the water, throwing me into the stream.” 

“My dear sir,” the horse-seller replied, ‘‘that merely 
emphasizes the good qualities of the horse. He is as good 
after fish as he is after birds.” 


Steam Pipes as Hosts 


HEN Commissioner Allen had charge of the Patent 

Office in Washington he was very punctilious about 
the respect due him and his position, and demanded full 
tribute from everybody. 

One day, as he was sitting at his desk, two men came 
in without knocking or announcement and without re- 
moving their hats. 

Allen looked up and impaled the intruders with his 
glittering eye. ‘‘Gentlemen,” he said severely, ‘‘who are 
visitors to this office to see me are always announced, and 
always remove their hats.” 

“Huh,” replied one of the men, ‘‘ we ain’t visitors, and 
we don’t give a hoot about seeing you. We came in to fix 
the steam pipes.” 


Their Logical Names 


ANDMASTER SOUSA discovered one of his soloists, 
Franz Hell, in a wild state of excitement one morning. 
“What’s the matter, Franz?”’ he asked. 
““Why,’’ exploded the musician, “‘I have just been 
reading in the paper that, if I, Franz Hell, have any chil- 
dren, I should name them Whatthe and Goto.” 


The Hall of Fame 


€ Former Senator Harris, of Kansas, is the leading short- 
horn cattle expert of the West. 


@ Representative James T. McDermott, of Chicago, was 
a telegraph operator before he became a statesman. 


@ Paul D. Cravath, who is Thomas F. Ryan’s lawyer, is 
taller and broader and thicker, physically, than any other 
lawyer in New York. 


@ When Judge Alton B. Parker went out to the Yellow- 
stone Park this summer he wore a fine khaki suit, and the 
tourists thought he was a general in the army, at least. 


@ John Wesley Gaines, of Tennessee, had his hair cut as 
soon as he was defeated for renomination to Congress, 
which was a sadder shock to his friends than his defeat. 
Also, the hair was a shock. 
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ma Whatever your 
3 7 occupation you 
needlessly increase your 
effort and tax your €yes tiy- 
ing to keep track both of your 
work and your inkwell at the same 
time. If you are a bookkeeper, for 
example, considerable of your energy 1s 
expended in perpetually dipping your pen. 
And why should you do it, just because 
you are accustomed to doing it? 


No Matter What Your 
Work Is 


you can use a Parker Fountain Pen to great advantage. 
If you use carbon paper, for instance, or whatever are the 
particular demands in your work, there is a Parker designed 
to meet your peculiar need, and your dealer will recom- 
mend the right one—There’s a point for every purpose. 


You run no risk, you see, of n 
not you, and I’m willing 
shortcomings of common 
the all-round, workday u! 
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Use it as a Work-Tool, every day and all the time. Every office nae § 
employé, business and professional man, student, school boy or girl, foun 
every person whose vocation involves the use of ink, ought to own ee 2 

: <i a : F fate : : 1 
a Parker Lucky Curve Fountain Pen, because it is a utility which ‘het soil your ng 
lightens labor, and expedites work. Ae Parker drains the 

Only by using one can you come to realize its apt convenience ; only by employing ag a. 
it in your daily work can you discover that a Parker Lucky Curve Fountain Pen is a ine this Lu 

ns, ‘ 

work- -tool ; only experience can conclusively show you that the shortcomings of fountain dinary oan y 
pens in general do not hold good with the Parker—that the Parker is different. iM on 
Soe ‘ . . ’ ) ie | 

If this is not your idea it is because you don’t know the Parker—don’t know how . “eetly under alae 
the ‘Lucky Curve” puts the Parker in the work-tool class. You are judging the Parker and rendersaagy 
by other fountain. pens, perhaps the cheap ones of school days, or others which embrace 
the fountain pen idea, but which are impractical because they are mechanically faulty. They - » 


are not perfected by the Lucky Curve. But with the Lucky Curve Parker in your pocket, 
secured from loss bya Cap Fast Clip, you have a worthy, dependable work-tool, efficient in 
workday service, and devoid of the annoyances common with ordinary fountain pens. 
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femme Geo. S. Parker, Pres, PARKER PEN CO. 
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besides the Lucky : 
Curve the Parker has an- \ 
other exclusive feature—the 
Spearhead Ink Controller—which 
still furtherewidens the difference 
between the Parker and ordinary foun- 
tain pens. What the Governor is to the 
steam engine, the Spearhead Ink Control- 
leris to the Parker. Sometimes in writing ajar 
causes an overflow of ink,which results, with com- 
mon fountain pens, in smears and blots. But with 
the Parker, the Spearhead Ink Controller gathers the 
superfluous ink into tiny reservoirs, where it is tena- 
ciously held until drawn back into the ink channel by the 
process of writing. With the Lucky Curve, the Spearhead 
Ink Controllerand some other construction features, the Anti- 
break Cap, for example, you can see why the Parker is without 
the annoyances which other fountain pens have in common. 


Go to Any Dealer 
Get a Pen on Free Trial 


You will probably see a copy of this advertisement in his window. ‘Tell him what 
your work is, and he will recommend a pen particularly designed to do it. You can get 
it either standard or self-filling, from $1.50 up, in many designs, including the pen with 
“the cap with the colored crown” (design patent applied for) in-one or more colors, 
or college colors. Then carry this pen in your pocket for ten days. Let the use 
be the proof. Take me at my word—Try it before you buy it. 

I must depend on the merit of the pen. It must sell itself by rendering service. 


And yow’re the judge. There's no sale until you are satisfied, Then, if you do 
buy a pen, there’s the Parker ironclad year’s guarantee. 
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Wouldn’t you, if you absolutely, unmistakably 
knew of a fountain pen sure to give accurate, 
apt, unfailing service—wouldn’t you desire it? 


Then take advantage of this offer. Prove to yourself, without investing a cent, 
that you can do your every-day work better and easier with a Parker Lucky Curve 
Fountain Pen. Visit a Parker dealer today. If your dealer doesn’t handle Parker 
Pens, write to me, personally. Write anyway for carefully illustrated catalogue giv- 
ing prices and showing many artistic designs. Write and visit your dealer today. 


} 


To Dealers This is only one of several big advertisements of the greatest 
————————_ fountain pen advertising campaign ever inaugurated. If you do not 
handle Parker Pens and want to get the benefits write or wire for attractive proposition. 


90 Mill St. JANESVILLE, WIS., U.S.A. 
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have allowed him to sleep in a cold six by 
twelve bed room on the top of the house 
and to have an evening out once in two 
weeks. When he asks you to go to the 
Coachman’s Ball you act as if you thought 
he was an abandoned rouey. You have 
worked him from seven in the morning till 
twelve at night if necessary, and you don’t 
know wot he has to eat or that the bed he 
sleeps on hasn’t any springs and that the 
mattress is only two inches thick and is 
fourteen years old. 

“Wot have you done for him? You have 
never given him a word of encouragement 
or offered to raise his wages and you have 
forgotten that he existed unless he wasn’t 
around when you rang for him. If the tea- 
pot had finger marks on it, or his shoes 
weren’t clean (because you had sent him 
out to post a letter), or the toast was cold, 
or the window shade was crooked you have 
taken his head off and frightened him into 
delirium trimmins. And now because he 
can better hisself and get sixty dollars in 
another place and be a full fledged butler 
you call him tugrateful. What does he owe 
you that he should sacrifice sixty dollars a 
year to stay and work for you ? Wot do 
any of us owe you? It is enough to make 
me hot all over to hear the way some swell 
people talk as if it was a priceless privilege 
to wait on them. 

““Why should Jones have any personal 
feeling for you? Have you got any for him? 
Would you hesitate to Jet him go if you 
didn’t need him? Would you give him 
five dollars a month more rather than have 
him go? Let us talk sense and count the 
cards, as Lord Craven used to say. 

“Jones takes a job asa servant with you 
because he can’t do anything better. He is 
prepared to do a certain amount of work 
for a certain amount of money provided he 
gets it, which is not always, and the vic- 
tuals and beds is not too bad. His hours is 
long and confining. He hasn’t got such a 
lot of gray matter in his cerebellum or he 
wouldn’t be working for two dollars a day 
—a carpenter gets four and a harf, anda 
bricklayer gets five—so you can’t expect 
him to be a T. DeWitt Talmadge or a 
Chauncey M. Depew. Now, if you had 
a seamstress come in at a dollar anda harfa 
day you would be standing over her to see 
that you got your money’s worth, or if you 
had a picture hanger at sixty cents an hour 
you would keep him busy or let him go 
when there was no more to be done. Now 
the chances are that no one never tells 
Jones just wot his work is or where it 
begins or where it leaves off. You don’t 
know yourself whether he is supposed to 
dust the edge of the hard wood floor or the 
parlor maid. Jones knows that if he gives 
in to her she will end by making him do all 
her work, and for her part she isn’t going to 
do any of the work he is paid to do. The 
end of it is that it isn’t done at all and then 
there is trouble. But even if you lay out his 
work decent and in order, and don’t give 
him so much no mortal man could do it and 
have any time to rest, do you ever see that 
he does it? Is there anything in the way of 
superintendence over him that amounts to 
anything? Why, you expect him to go like 
a clock that is wound up once a year, only 
the chances are you never wind him up at 
all. You treat him likea machiue, but you 
never oil him or repair him or give him a 
thorough overhauling. But he isn’t a 
machine, he isa human being. If you have 
horses or a motor you have the vet look 
them over every month or so and send the 
machine to be put into shape once in so 
often. But Jones will be cleaning brasses 
when he has water on the knee and you 
will never know it. I had a second man 
once that worked like a horse for five weeks 
while his teeth ached fit to kill him. One 
afternoon he asked permission to go out 
and the lady stared at him and said it was 
not his afternoon and scared him so he went 
back to work without saying a word. The 
next week he went and had four upper 
teeth took out at once. 

“ Now the next thing is the claim that 
servants have a hostile attitude and also 
a ‘I’m-just-as-good-as-you-are manner,’ 
which is another way of saying they’re im- 
pertinent, but that is all a matter of how 
they have been treated. If youtreataserv- 
ant like a human being he or she will treat 
you like one. No servant expects you to 
make a friend of him any more than the 
ashman. It is not a matter of friendship 
but of business, although I may say that I 
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have met a lot of servants who were more 
worth while as friends than most of Mrs. 
Carter’s. You are buying something from 
them and they are selling something to you. 
Now if you went into a shop and snapped 
at the girl at the counter and acted as if she 
was dirt under your feet you could hardly 
expec her to fall on your neck. Or if you 
did not notice the elevator man in the 
morning or spoke to him rude he would 
probably forget to stop at your floor next 
time. If you treat your second-man as if 
he was a criminal just out of Sing Sing he 
will be very apt to lose interest in your 
comfort. You will get the same manners 
as you give. For in England and America 
a servant is a free man and his vote may be 
worth as much as yours, and while he does 
not care for you to make a companion of 
him he has as much right to being treated 
civil as the telephone girl or the drug clerk. 
I know some women who will spend a 
morning in a hospital for crippled children 
like an angel and come home and make 
their maid cry they speak so sharp to her. 
And that shows a lack of the sense of pro- 
portion. There are impudent servants but 
there are impudent clerks. If you keep 
them in your employ you have no one to 
blame but yourself.” 

Now of all the foolish ideas the most 
foolish andthe one that makes a man lose 
all patience is the idea that servants must 
be stoopid and have no more sense than 
children. Why, it is enough to make you 
sick if it wasn’t funny to hear Miss Harriet 
talk to one of the women servants. When 
she wants to be nice and get something out 
of one of them she talks to her as if she was 
a child in a Sunday-school class. 

‘* How nice for you to be going toa party,”’ 
she will say to Evelyn Raymond. ‘‘ You 
may have my old white muslin de sware,”’ 
she says. ‘‘Do you waltz or poker? I sup- 
pose you have some ice cream and cake for 
refreshments ?”’ 

And Evelyn will say, 

‘Yes, miss. Thank you, miss,’ and she 
will take the dress and send it to her little 
sister who is at the Fordham High School. 
And then she will tell me about it and laugh 
fit to kill, for Evelyn is the best fancy 
dancer off the stage in New York and goes 
to the swellest public balls and is always 
took in a cab and has the handsomest 
dresses you ever see. One isa Turkish cos- 
tume with embroidery and red stockings 
and slippers, and another is a gipsy, and I 
know for a fac that there is two hotelmen 
on Broadway who want her to marry them, 
to say nothing of about a dozen lawyers’ 
clerks, travelling men and a swell druggist. 
Her eating icecream! Myeye! Why Evelyn 
goes to all the biggest fancy balls in style, 
and so do most of the other girls, only they 
go in the cars. What makes her so high 
flying is the fac that she had a friend named 
Rachael Bellew who used to work with her 
and one day she took it into her head to go 
on the stage which she did with Edna May 
in the ‘‘School Girl” in the chorus. Well, 
the first thing anybody knew she was in a 
singing part by herself and all the rage, and 
it is a fac that she married one of the richest 
lords in all England and a friend of Lord 
Craven’s, and what is more I have waited on 
her at dinner at Craven Hall when they was 
on a visit. But I never told Evelyn that 
for it would make her stuck up. But they 
do not correspond any more now. 

Now for the others there is the Seandi- 
navian Ball, and the Austrian Peasants 
Ball, and the French Ball, and all kinds of 
social political organization balls and she 
has led the Grand March at the “‘ Vesper”’ 
with Alderman Guinness and took the first 
prize—a gold jewelry case. And there is 
more champagne than at Mrs. Carter’s 
swarees. 

Miss Harriet talks to her as if all she 
could possibly do is to play old maid and 
read the ‘‘ Bessy Books,’’ whereas Evelyn 
belongs to two bridge clubs and reads all 
the latest trash. Just now she is on Ber- 
nard Shaw, which she says is too clever for 
anything, and that Mrs. Carter never heard 
of him or if she has she probably thinks he 
is Secretary of the Treasury. But of course 
very few servants are as smart, or well 
educated or has as good a time as Evelyn. 

We read the papers and know as much of 
what is going onasanyone. In our kitchen 
for example we subscribe to some of the 
new magazines and all the month-old mag- 
azines come downstairs regular. There is 
a great deal of reading done, the only 
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Fi eatures of the 


Gammeter 
Multigraph 


Automatic Composition and Distribution 


One exclusive feature of the Gammeter Multigraph which 
contributes greatly to its ease, simplicity, cleanliness and 
economy of operation, is the automatic device by which the 
composition and distribution of type is done without the 


type being touched by the fingers. 


Any office boy or girl 


can readily operate this device with entire satisfaction. 


Real Typewriter Ribbon for Letter Work 


. When real typewriting in multiple quantities is wanted on 
form letters, postal cards, etc., the printing drum is covered 
by a large typewriter ribbon. The work turned out by this 
equipment cannot, in any way, be distinguished from the 
work of a regular high-grade typewriter, and every copy is 
a perfect ribbon-printed original. 


Ribbon Spools Inside Printing Drum 


The typewriter ribbon runs on spools inside the printing 
drum. Illustration shows ribbon “ stored” while printing 
drum is being used with direct inking attachment or while 
type is being composed or distributed. When printing with 
ribbon is desired, one of the ribbon spools is simply taken 
out, passed around the drum and replaced, which puts rib- 
bon in the position shown by preceding illustration. Ribbon 
travels and reverses automatically while in use, 


e e 
Electrotype Printing of Forms, etc. 
For regular office printing not requiring typewriting, 
electrotypes may be placed upon the printing drum, produc- 
ing printing in any style of type and arrangement of rules, 


cuts, etc. 


These electros may be kept on hand and used 


from time to timeas needed. For regular printing, the direct 
inking roll, shown in opposite illustration, is employed 
instead of the ribbon. 


Let Us Sendayau Samples 


of forms printed on the Gammeter Multigraph, together with a Multi- 


graphed typewritten letter addressed to you personally. 


Simply send 


us your name, the name of your firm, and the position you occupy, We'll 
also send descriptive booklet or catalog, 


The American Multigraph Sales Company 


1811 East 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Offices Everywhere 


European Selling Agents: The International Multigraph Co., 
R Cc 


How Much 


You Save 
By Getting 


OU want to make every cent you spend this year, count for quality and economy. 

If you need a stove or range, don’t buy until you get our factory prices. 

I promise you that I will save you $5, $6 or $10 on our smallest stoves, and as 
high as $18, $20 and even $30 on our largest. And I promise you that you cannot get any- 
where at any price, a better stove or range than the Kalamazoo. 

i Take our catalogue and compare the Kalamazoo 

quality and prices, with the best line of stoves and ranges you can find sold at retail. 

You want to save money and you 

Why not investigate our plan, then? 

you the difference between manufacturers’ prices and retail prices on stoves or ranges? 
We sell to you, direct from the factory, at actual factory prices. 


On 360 Days Approval Test—frazit® 


I promise, in black and white, to refund your money — every cent of it 
—if you donot find your purchase in every way exactly as represented. 

Remember, every Kalamazoo is of the highest possible grade, made 
of the best materials and in the best manner. 
the manufacturers —a company that has a larger number of individual 
customers than any other stove company in existence. 
thousands of stoves and ranges to readers of this journal, and no 
4 doubt can refer you to near neighbors who have saved money —— 
Many customers write that they . 
have saved enough on a single Kalainazoo to pay for a whole season’s fuel. 
You can save enough to buy a new suit, a new dress, an article of furniture, 
or perhaps to pay your taxes. 


Send Postal For Catalogue 
For Coal and Wood Stoves and Ranges, No. 152 
For Gas Stoves and Ranges, No. 808 

Fully describing more than 300 sizes and styles of Coal and Wood 
Manges, Gas Stoves and Ranges, Coal an 
Ranges, Base Burners, Laundry Stoves, Etc. 
our prices—and see our quality you will not even think of buying any 
Let me show you how much you can save. 


Just let me quote you prices. 


That will tell the story. 


/ I You can see for yourself. 
want to get high quality. 


by buying a Kalamazoo. 


All Kalamazoo 
cook stoves and 
ranges have pat- 
ent thermometers 
which make bak- 
ing and roasting 
easy. 


other make. 


William Thompson, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 


79 Queen Street, London, E. C. 


Why not let me show 


You deal directly with 


We have sold 


Is it not to your interest to get our prices? 


Wood Heaters, Hotel 
I know that if you get 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Song Writers and Poets | 


We arrange, compose, revise and publish vocal and 
instrumental music. Send us your poems and man- 
uscripts for free advice and best terms. 


VICTOR KREMER CO., 322 Marine Bldg., Chicago 
4 


with emery wheel and pulley to run sewing machine. 
Express prepaid. Larger sizes (not paid), $2.50 and $3.50 
with emery wheel, buff wheel, silver polish and pulley. 
Speed 3000 to 6000. 30 Ibs. pressure runs them, Circular? 


LIPPINCOTT, M. & I. Dept., Newark, N.J. 


They Kill in One Shot 


For economy and certainty of result, 
jin hunting big game, you absolutely 
' 

must use 


Hoxieized Cartridges 


Don’t come back with a story full of 
“mights’’ and “‘ ifs’’ but with proof of 
your sportsmanship —come back wth 
‘the game. 


Remember 


‘we are prepared to equip you with 
your Cartridge preference 
ieioxieized 
whether it be the U. M. C., Winches- 
‘ter, Dominion, Peter’s or other reli- 
fable makes, which designates them 
‘the Dependable Ammunition for you 


touse. Buy from the best dealers or 
order direct Hoxieized 


WeCartridges 
Test Cartridges and Catalog FREE 


HoxieAmmunitionCompany 
339, H, Marquette Building, Chicago 


Wilbur’s Cupid stands for 
the finest chocolate and cocoa 
products. A fac-simile of this 
trade mark in every package. 


WILBVR'S 


CHOCOLATE 
he numerous imitations 


till be found inferior in BvDs 


ste and smoothness — beware of foil-wrapped 


hocolate which looks like Wilbur’s. Insist 
pon having 


Nilbur’s Chocolate Buds 


Note the taste so different from others —and 
iat smooth, melting quality of the chocolate 
thich dissolves in the mouth, leaving only de- 
ghtful fragrance behind — and its all nutritious- 
ess —a real food. Buy of your nearest druggist 
t confectioner, or send us one dollar for a 
ound box, prepaid. 


One sample box for 30c. in 
stamps, and your dealer's name. 


\ 0. Wilbur & Sons, 222 Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ia Cocoa Manufacturers 


‘verReady 


TZ Blades 


f 
Overa million 
“Ever-Readys” ] 
shaving happy 
men every day. ff 
Buy and try an 
outfit complete for 

$1.00, including 12 

finest blades. 

Extra Blades 10 for 50c 

At dealers every- 

where or by mail. 

American Safety Razor Co. 

320 Broadway | 

New York 


E(LOOK FOR) 
TRADE MAQK| 


Money deposited with this 
bank draws 6% per annum and lll 
is safeguarded by conservative, 
=! prudent banking methods, 
Please write for booklet ‘S.”’ 


FIRST TRUST > SAVINGS BANK | 


a BILLINGS, MONT. 
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objection I have being that the novels which 
the girls bring down from upstairs is most 
of them improper and not fit to read. But 
they hide them and take them up to their 
rooms. 


Now that is as to ignorance, but the most | 


annoying thing is the idea that the servants 
is not respectable. It is enough to make 
you boil. 

Every time anyone wants to go out for 
an evening I can see that the housekeeper 
thinks that she is going to perdition. So 
does Mrs. Carter if she knows about it. 
Where do they think we go? Well, if an 
employer had the interest to find out he 
would discover that the only place most 
servants ean go is to call on other servants 
at some other house, and that is poor fun,as 
may be imagined. For most of them can- 
not afford to go to the theatre and there are 
not so many dances as you would think. 
So if a girl goes out for an evening she will 
mostly go to see some other girl. Now she 
has either got to visit her in the laundry or 
the kitchen or go up to her room, which is 
generally dismal and too cold, so it ends off 
in the kitchen. She sits in her hat by the 
servants table while her friend gets her a 
cup of tea and a cookie or a piece of cake 
and they talk about the new dress she is 
having made for her out of the material her 
folks sent out to her from the old country. 
Well, the cook is there pottering round the 
stove and most of the other servants is 
either there or rushing in and out, and there 
is a lot of noise and so she goes home in harf 
an hour or so and that is the end of it. 

Now, if she is lucky, one of her friends 
may invite her to the theatre, but as no 
one likes to go in a cheap way they go 
where they can get the best there is for their 


money—say to a vaudeville, instead of- 


sitting in the gallery at a big theatre. Most 
of the girls I know go with other girls and 
take supper in some restaurant on Sixth 
Avenue and then take in the show. I sup- 
pose their superiors imagine they are in- 
dulging in all kinds of vice, but I know 
when I took Eliza to a vaudeville we went 
first to a lunch room and had coffee and 
scrambled eggs. 

Most of the girls, contrary to popular 
belief, have no followers hanging round, be- 
cause most of them would not marry if 
they could. You would be surprised at the 
horrer most servants have for matrimony, 
for most of them is country girls from 
Germany or England or Scandinavia, 
where they have lived in the open air and 
had plenty to eat and a good-sized farm- 
house to live in. They could not stand 
living in a three-room flat in a tenement 
house with a lot of children and no fresh 
atmosphere, and they look down on any 
woman who is fool enough to do it. The 
cleverest girl I know is a Swede. She isa 
second parlor maid and her father is a stock 
farmer outside of Stockholm and is quite 

rosperous. She came over because she 
had heard such wonderful stories about 
America, and she has one brother who is an 
engineer and another who is mate on a 
ocean liner. She earns twenty-five a month 
and she would laugh in your face if you 
asked her to marry you. She is in service 
because she is wise enough to know that it 
is easy money and she gets a comfortable 
home thrown in. She has made a scientific 
study of it and spends all her money in 
taking night courses in massage, hair- 
dressing and cooking. Now she has just 
one ambition in life and that is to lay by 
enough money sooner or later so as to be 
independent in her old age. That is a 
orful thing, isn’t it! Sheisas pretty as can 
be and I have no doubt Mrs. Carter thinks 
she has a dozen men arfter her all the time, 
but Olga is only looking to earn her living 
and be independent. By and by she will 
hire a house maybe and take boarders. 
Well, she has no use for men and indeed she 
is too intelligent and good looking for most 
of the ones that come to the kitchen. I will 
wager a good deal that Mrs. Carter’s 
mother was less of a lady than my aunt 
Jane at Wapping-on-Velly, and did not 


| Lord Craven’s great grandfather marry a 


dairymaid? 

The surprising thing is that the girls are 
as nice and decent as they are, for if a girl 
wants to be honest when she is in service 
she has got to be ready to lose her situation 
any day for the sake of her soul. For if a 
man servant speaks to her as he ought not 
to and she cannot stop him and she tells her 
mistress, the man makes up a story a great 
deal worse and says that it was the girl and 
not he and that she is trying to lose him his 
place because he would not pay attention 
to her, just like Potiphar’s wife. So allan 
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To Command Success 
Look Prosperous! 


A marked degree of prosperity is plainly evident about every 
well-shaved man. He appears alert and forceful—produces a 


favorable impression everywhere. 


He not only looks well-groomed, he feels it and it helps him 


to command success. 


You can be well-groomed always when you use a 


Gillette Safety Razor 


for it gives you a clean, comfortable, satisfying shave every time. 
Five minutes in the morning with a “GILLETTE” makes 
you look well cared for—assures your day’s success. 


No Honing 


No bother at all. Just lather and shave. Price of standard set, $5.00. 
At all drug, hardware, jewelry, cutlery, and sporting goods stores. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


New York 
206 Times Bldg. 


No Stropping 


Chicago 
206 Stock Exchange Bldg. 


hy 


Boston - 
206 Kimball Bldg. 
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Proven 
Permanent 


Profits 


The Original 
Vacuum Cleaning 


Machine 
THE MONEY-MAKER 


TURN DUST INTO DOLLARS 


The above wagon will prove a mint, $40 a day having been made. 
This is the original ‘‘ Dustless Method.’’ All others are imitations. 
Over four hundred operators in the United States that are clearing 
handsome returns. Only $2,000 and upwards capital required to 
make you independent. It cleans Stores, Residences, Hotels, Halls, 
Clubs, Theatres, Schools, without wear and tear on persons or places. 
Reliable, durable and most efficient Portable Plant in the world. 
On asmall investment you can realize $3,000 to $5,000 a year in 
Proven Permanent Profits. 

The machine cleans, renovates, disinfects carpets, rugs, furniture, 
Every germ on, 


6 JSS 16ICIR 
GENERAL UTILITY; yp: 
G E HR 
ASOLINE ENGINE crc 
4% in. cylinder, 6in, stroke —electric ignition, the 
most versatile of all—completely self-contained; 
hand portable or semi-portable, runs lighting 
plant, saws wood in the wood lot, pumps water ie 
at well or lake, operates feed mill and separator, runs et 
hoist for putting up hay, well digging, filling ice 
house, etc.,— and the same engine (with extra fly 
wheel) will run 18 to 25 ft. launch. 
PRICE $120 FOR ENGINE COMPLETE 
2 This engine is built and sold to 
able, Marine, 3 to 50h. p. 
Write for General Utility’s 
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advertise and extend sale 
of the White Gasoline 
Engines — Stationary, Port- 


~\) GLOBE-IRON WKS. CO. 
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== 


pillows, draperies, tapestries, ceilings, walls, etc. 


in or under the carpets and furniture is exterminated. ) fl wis 
Wealso make a full line of Stationary Vacuum Cleaning Plants for Ak 
Residences, Apartments, Office Buildings, Hospitals, Churches, } 


Lodge and Club Buildings, Stores, Schools, Hotels, Libraries, etc. 
Catalogues, Bulletins, etc. ,cheerfully sentto those who mean business. | = 
Portable Cleaners Stationary Cleaners 
General Compressed Air & Vacuum Machinery Company 
4485 Dept. E, Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

The largest Manufacturers of HouseCleaningMachinery inthe world. 

We are the pioneers and are prosecuting infringers. 
The Only Company that was ever awarded a prize at any Exposition. 


Amateur Photographers mount, ready toframe 


an artistic 10x 12 in. enlargement worth one dollar. Films 
developed, 25c a dozen. Velox prints (mounted), 5c each. 


Photo Dept., JUDGE & DOLPH, 515 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Southern California 


Best place on earth to plant money 
and watch it grow and grow with 
it. Enclose 5c. in stamps for reli- 
able information. Address 

Dept. A, Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles,Cal. 


For 50c we will make 
from your film and 
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Sectional 
Bookcases 


The Lundstrom Sectional 

Bookcases are made for and 
universally used in the finest 
homes and offices throughout 
the country. 

Artistic appearance, solidity 
of construction, with latest 
practical improvements, com- 
bine to make them the leading 

Sectional Bookcases. 

Rigid economy, acquired by the 
manufacture of a single product 
in large quantities, combined with 

our modern methods of selling 

direct to the user, enable us to offer a 

superior article at a considerable saving 
in cost to the purchaser. 


ON APPROVAL PER SECTION 
FREIGHT PAID $1.00 AND UP 


Send for our latest Catalogue No. 25 in which we illustrate the different grades from neatly 
finished Solid Oak to the highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate library, 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. New York Office—Flatiron Bldg. 
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Shirts,$19° andup 


| 
| | TRADE MARK 
Shirts, 50¢and 75¢ 

ON’T judge the Quality of 

these shirts by their Price. 

That they unite emphatic style 

and unerring fit with moderate cost 

is due to the fact that they are made 


in the largest and best equipped 
shirt shops in the United States, 


@ Demand ‘‘ Emperor” or ‘‘ PRINCELY”’ 
shirts of your dealer and be sure to look for 
the labels: pictured above. Beautiful Style 
Guide" N,”’in colors,sentfree. Writeforit. | 


PHILLIPS-JONES COMPANY 
502-504 Broadway, New York 


Also Makers of ‘* Jack-Rabbit’’ Shirts. 


Largest Shirt Manufacturers in the United States. ! 
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a Few Cents 


compared with common 
sense in buying and using 
a hot water bottle?’ For 
a few cents you can get 
one not fit to lend your 
enemy. With common 
sense you can get 


Bailey’s 
Good Samaritan 


Hot Water Bottle 


that fits every part of the 
body, soothes instead of 
irritates, soft as a pillow € 
to lie on, best quality of 
red rubber, cloth lined, 
and warranted for a year. 


By buttoning the two ends to- 
gether see what a perfect 
heater it makes for the feet, 
what a perfect form for throat 
troubles or to stand next to 
the body. It is the most com- 
forting and practical Hot 
Water Bottle ever made. 


10 in., 2 qts., $1.75. 11 in., 3 ats., $2.00. 


Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. Rubber Cata. FREE, 


C. J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


English Knockabout Hat $] °° 


Not a fad, but a stylish, serviceable Hat that 
would sell for $2.00 in almost any Hat store. It is 
made of genuine English Felt, 
with flexible sweat band, 
and trimmed with neat, 
narrow outside band. 
Suitable for 
dress and busi- 
ness. It can be 
folded in a neat 
and compact roll without damaging. Just 
the thing for any and all purposes— 
traveling, motoring, golfing, fishing, hunt- 
ing, yachting, etc. Every man and boy 
should have one of these hats. All sizes. 

Four colors: — Black, Brown, Gray and 
Gray Mixture. Weight4ozs. Sent post- 
paid, securely packed, on receipt of $1.00, 
Order today, stating size and color 
desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. FOLDED 


| difference? 


Panama Hat Co., 181 William St. , New York City. 
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honest girl can do is just to give notice and 
try her luck somewhere else. 

A great deal of talk among people who 
employ servants is pure ignorance. One 
often hears a lady say at table, 

“O, I dare say my servants behave 
awful, but I haven’t time to bother with 
them. Their morals is their own concern 
so long as they keep them to themselves.” 

And I have frequent wanted to say, 

“Excuse me, madam, but if you think 
there is less self respec below stairs than 
above you are very much mistaken, and 


| as for morals you will find quite as many 
_in your own kitchen as in your drawring 


room after dinner,’ which is true, for I 
have been in service twenty years and I 
never yet heard at the servants’ table any- 
thing approaching the talk at a swell dinner 
which I have served not a few. 

People in service are just like people 


| anywhere else, and, if you think a minute, 


you will see that if a lot of strange ladies 
and gentlemen met in a railroad station 


| and had to eat at the same table that they 
| would have as good manners as they knew 


how and talk agreeable. Now where is the 
The people in service are all 
on a journey through life to better their- 
selves, and come and go and are always 
changing, and when they sit down to eat 
together they put their best feet forwards 
and talk like anybody else. Each one is 
different and some is hard-working and 
some is loafers, and some is intelligent and 
some is stoopid, and some is nice and some 
is not, but the ones that are not pretend to 
be, just like the people in society do, and 
each one wants to make the best impres- 
sion he or she can, so that apart from the 
mixture of languages and the unculti- 
vated manner of speech of many the serv- 
ants’ table is very much like the dinners at 
a boarding-house. In fact, there is much 
more religion in the kitchen than anywhere 
else, for although I regret to say it I have 
not met in society many people that, apart 
from giving away money, are religious. 
They have enough religion to scare them, 
but not enough to comfort them. 

For who are the servants? Take our 
own house. There is Denis Darroq who is 
a high class Frenchman and a student, like 
myself, of literature. His assistants are 
serious, well educated, respectable married 
men. The kitchen maid is a Swedish girl 
who used to work on a farm and is very 
jolly and nice. Of my four second-men, 
one was a gardener who lost his health and 


| has to work in the house and who is so 


religious (being Scotch) that he is a bore. 
One is a young fellow just married with a 
little baby. Another used to be with Mr. 
Amos’ father before he failed, and the fourth 
is a nephew of my Aunt Jane on her hus- 
band’s side from Wapping-on-Velly. The 
pantry maid is a veterinary’s daughter 
who has to work that hard she goes to bed 
as soon as the dishes is cleaned up. 

If I should go over the men and girls in 
our house and tell Mrs. Carter how hard 
they work and wot they do with their 
money she would not believe me, for there 
is James who sends twenty dollars every 
month to his old mother in Yorkshire, and 
Olga who puts hers in the bank to buy a 
annuity, and Eliza who helps take care of 
her grandmother and grandfather in the 
Senile Home, and Evelyn who is sending 
her sister to the High School and then to 
College, and Aunty Robinson who spends 
harf the money that Mr. Carter givesher on 
other people. And for that matter, as I 
have no father or mother and there is no 
one to look out for my Aunt Jane, I send a 
draft to Wapping-on-Velly regular every 
month and once in a while I give a little 
away. And it cost me forty-three dollars 
to get Eliza away from Mr. Tom, but if 
that is all it cost it is cheap enough. 

And when we seem so stoopid and care- 
less and indifferent (because we do not 
know how else to act) people should re- 
member that arfter all there is not so much 
in life to make it merry and that most of 
us has only a dreary old age of poverty 
to look forward to without wife or husband 
or children and perhaps only the work- 
house, and they should be careful how they 
assume that because people are in service 
they are immoral and unrespectable, when 
if they only knew they would find that all 
we are trying to do is to keep from becom- 
ing a charge upon our relatives and that 
the only pleasure we get is a little daneing. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Editor’s Note — This is the first of a series of 
chapters reported by Mr. Traim from the diary ofa 
butlerin the employ ofa wealthy New York family. 
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ROOFING 


without any care whatever. It is 
made to be trouble proof as well as 
weather proof. 

A roofing that consists of smooth | 
materials, made to receive a heavy 
coating of paint, is not a roofing aj 
all—the paint is the real roof. 

If you are told that certain roofings 
don’t need painting when first ] 
don’t be deceived into thinking f 
they are like Amatite. The firsi 
coat of paint has been applied at — 
the factory—that’s all, and it will | 
wear off in a little while and require 
renewal. | 

No paint is good enough to make © 
a durable roof; a thick layer of pitch, 
faced with a real mineral surface, is — 
far better—and that means Amatite. — 


F you had a sample 

of Amatite in your 
hand you would see 
in an instant why it 
needs no painting or 
coating to keep it 
waterproof. 


It has a rough sur- 
face of real mineral 
matter on the weather 
side. It is evident to 
anyone that it is no 
more necessary to 
paint such a surface 
than it is necessary 
to paint a stone wall. 
Stone needs no paint; 
neither does Amatite. 
It is strong enough 

; in itself to bear the 
brunt of rain and wind and sun 
without a protective coat of paint. 


To paint Amatite would be a 
waste of time and trouble. 


Free Sample 


and Booklet 


A Free Sample with Booklet wil 
sent on request to our nearest office 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPA 


Philadelphia Cleveland 
Boston St. Louis 
Kansas City London, Eng. 


Amatite will last for many years 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Allegheny 


Chieago 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


COMES OUT A RIBBON 
, LIES FLAT | 
ON THE BRUSH | 


Perfect not only in its delicious flavor and wonderful cleansing power, but in the real © 


convenience of the newpackage. More efficient than liquid, less wasteful than powder. 
TRY THE CREAM BY SENDING FOR SAMPLE. 
Mailed to you for a 2-cent stamp. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. P, 55 John Street, New York, U.S. A. 
Makers of the World-famed Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap, Powders and Perfumes. 


@m Insist On Having 


ie the car that has the name, ‘‘Irish 

-. Mail,’’ on the seat. Itis the genuine, 
original, easiest, speediest,safest. 
eA car. There is only one 


“Trish Mail” 


All others are imitations. Call 
eed for the “Irish Mail’’ and 
y take no other. Look for 


. e e 
Economize in 
Fit up your house with KING 
and save money on every mantel 


f Py, the name on the seat. 
Sent direct from a pape tic ae Mfg. Co, 
2 548 Irish Mail Ave. 


actory at Factory 
Prices, if Dealer won't supply-you. Anderson, Ind 


are superior in materials, design and work 
ship, to any other mantels sold at an equal 

Our magnificent $5000.00 Edition 
“DeLuxe” catalogue, 80 pages (with 
‘*Colonial Beauties’’ Supplement), sent 
for 12 cents to pay postage—only for those 


interested. 

Our 72-page book ** Evidence’’ 
F REE which shows 45 select designs 
in KING MANTELS and gives the 
opinions of satisfied customers, some in 
your vicinity. Send forit. Mailed freeto 
those stating number of mantels required. 


KING MANTEL Co. 
547-549W. Jackson Av., Knoxville,Tenn. 


The oldest and best school. 
adapted to every one. 
educators. 
ors. 


Instruction by mail 
Recognized by courts and 
Experienced and competent instruct- 


Three courses — 
Prepares. for 


Takes spare time only. 
Preparatory, Business, College. 
‘practice. Will better your condi- 
tion and prospects in business. m 
Students and graduates © 
everywhere. Full particulars 
and Easy Payment Plan free. 


Sprague Correspondence 


‘ School of Law, 
HOME 658 Majestic Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Know the Hirschman Line = 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


-_ Sleep—Sleep—Sleep 60 Nights Free 


Of Highest Quality Mattresses 


_COUPO 


23 


Use this Free Coupon or a Postal Card. 
Tear or Clip this out and mail to 


\ THE J. C. HIRSCHMAN COMPANY 
N Dept. G, Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘ Dear Sirs:—Send me your book about “ The Hirschman 
‘\. Line” entitled 


“The Story of a Good Bed.” 
My dealer’s name and address are below: 


te DEBUG TGS ACIOIES Se. ayer. kat oe on. Suteeesers oot vepe- ove 


. 


s, 


is My Name........ 
\ 


. 


BN ee ERIN ESS coerce eux cacaee arena ree reer ee 
XN 
A7HETHER you buy a $9.00 cotton felt Hirschman mattress or a Hirschman “King” Double-Deck Ore oo a 
YY Turkish Spring at $50.00, you are sure of getting not only absolutely the best that can be honestly N State naa t eceseeeeenene cece 


ade for the price—but perfect comfort and durability as well. 


| Warranted Cotton Felt Mattress 

| Is one of the most popular mattresses of the less ex- 
pensive grades— Careful expert construction — Deeply 
‘ted—Strong stitched and of much higher value than others 
ally sold at this price—See Catalog. 


) O00 Hirschman’s “Acorn” 


45-Pound Cotton Felt Mattress 


Deeply tufted— Most comfortable and highest 
prized by every owner—Regular weight 45 Ibs., 


2° Hirschman’s “Jewel” 


you can have it in lighter or heavier weight— Guaranteed 
t: same as all Hirschman'’s—See Catalog. 


{ 4 a 9. 6 ° 499 
1 A OO Hirschman’s “Imperia 
é Warranted Cotton Felt Mattress 
Weighs 50 lbs.—Imperial edge—Dainty designs 
‘eee —Similar to the ‘‘Azores ”’ in construction —One of 
handsomest and most desirable mattresses in this famous 
. Write for Catalog and full details. 


5 O Hirschman’s “Azores” 


Cotton Felt Mattress 
Of most desirable quality—Weighs 60 lbs.— 
Extra quality guaranteed cotton felt sheets of 
laid with extreme care by experts — Deep tuited— 
e designs—Satin finish—Get Catalog for full 


If Your Dealer Can’t Show You The 
Will See that You Are Promptly Supplied With Just What You Want. 


HERE must be some one in every line of endeavor 

who has gone the limit taught by experience and 

who assumes a rightful leadership. Hirschman’s 
position as the foremost mattress maker is undisputed in 
the trade. Hirschman mattresses are the very best to be 
had at any price. 

We can’t sell you curled hair mattresses at $9.00 and 
we don’t pretend to. But if you will read the descriptions 
of the leaders illustrated here you will learn positively of 
what various Hirschman mattresses are made and you can 
depend upon their being superior to any others sold at the 
same prices. 

Thirty-two years—32 years—making beds has taught 
us how—Right. It has trained a force of men whose 
skill is unequaled anywhere. Bed making—you know— 
isn’t altogether a matter of quality of material. 

Beds are made for comfort. If a bed isn’t comfortable— 
it isa poor bed, no matter how costly it may be. So our mat- 
tress makers have had to learn how to make a bed comfortable. 

We give them good materials.— Our experts have figured 
out ‘the proper construction and the result is that Hirschman 
mattresses conform to every line of the body when in use— 
and return to their original shape when not in use. That 
makes for durability and superiority. We give you the oppor- 
tunity to prove this. 


60 Nights Solid Comfort Free 


Just to Show You What Solid Comfort 
and Perfect Rest Are—Every Hirschman 
Mattress Is Sold on 60 Nights’ Free Trial 


Your Dealer Will Get You Any Style 


Choose from those illustrated here—or send the coupon for 
our book and complete catalog. Try the one you select. Sleep 
on it 60 nights. If it is not exactly as represented—if it is not all 
we claim—if for any other reason you are willing to let it go —we 
will take it back and refund your money. 

We have never had a mattress come back yet. We do not 
expect ever to have one come back. Hirschman mattresses are 
made to please. You cannot get better than the best. 

Hirschman mattresses are the most comfortable and durable 
mattresses made. They could not be if material, construction, 
design, workmanship and finish were not absolutely right in every 
particular. Every Hirschman mattress is guaranteed. 

You will be interested in our free book, ‘‘The Story of a Good 
Bed.”’ The entire Hirschman line is fully described. You are told 
how our goods are made and of what they are made. The illustra- 
tions are from photographs. You are fully protected. You know 
what you are buying. Mail the coupon today. 


The J. C. Hirschman Company 


Dept. G 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Look for this Trade Mark 


See that this is on Every Mattress or Upholstered Spring You Buy 
The Hirschman Guarantee Protects You 


C | 


i 


© >. 66 — ”? 
$ .O0 Hirschman’s “Jupiter 
Upholstered Box Spring Mattress 

Similar to the ‘‘ Capitol”’ in construction, only 

smaller number of spiral springs being used. 10 

Ibs. high grade hair, 10 lbs. fibre and 6 lbs. XXX grade black moss. 
See our Catalog for all illustrations and complete descriptions, 


6 C ° 99 
apital 
" 00 Single Deck Spring Mattress 


ae 
is Is built on the same scientific principle as the 
‘*Queen’’— Oneof themost popularofourall-hair 
top spring mattresses— 20 lbs. hair—Same high grade frame 
as used in the “King” and ‘‘Queen’’—Finest springs— Famous 
Hirschman hand-tied construction, Get Catalog for detailed 
description. 


$ OO Hirschman’s “Queen” 
Single Deck Turkish Spring Mattress 


Built on same famous scientific lines as the 

Hirschman ‘‘ King.’ Very choicest materials 
and perfect construction with only slight difference from the 
“King.” 20 Ibs. hair — Send for Catalog for fullest descriptions 
of the others of ‘the Hirschman Line. 


Sg = 


=} 6s 4 ”? 

OO The Hirschman “King 
Double-Deck Turkish Spring Mattress 
Is the most famously comfortable mattress and 


of highest quality ever made—Is patented— 
Best bed that can be built—Contains 192 coiled steel springs 
with also 72 springs in lower deck —1,728 hand ties interlashing 
all springs— 22 fs. finest long, black, curled hair, etc., etc. 
Ask for Catalog, 


Hirschman Line, Write Us and We 


ae 


Winter Tan Blucher 
Heavy Extension Sole 
Perforated Uppers 


It isn’t so much the leather 
nor the labor. We’ve no mo- 
nopoly on ¢hose factors. 

It’s Florsheim ‘‘natural 
shaped’”’ lasts. 

They can’t distort the foot 
and don’t need breaking in. 

There is none of that annoy- 
ance frequently caused by 
ordinary lasts. 

Your feet lie flat as nature intended. 


Write for Style book. 
Most styles are $5 and $6. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


Makes Good 


for every Commercial Use 


Let me furnish you with facts, figures 
and prices to prove how RAPID Trucks, 
Merchant’s Delivery and Sight-Seeing 
Motor Cars are most remarkable dividend 
payers —especially how they will pay you. 
We are the only makers of Commercial Cars 
exclusively and I want to put our 

years of successful experience at your 
service. Please state your requirements. 

H. G. HAMILTON, Treas. 


RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 
ae 506 Rapid St., Pontiac, 


The newest style Shur-On 
On and off with one hand 

All the spring is in the neat finger pieces—no coil 
springs to break— and the bridge is rigid and always 
keeps the lenses in proper position before the eyes. 

You get, besides, all the other Siur-On qualities — 
good looks, comfort and firm hold. 

Get the genuine ‘‘Handy’’ Shur-On—look for *‘ Shur- 
Ox’ stamped on the mounting. Backed by 44 years’ 
reputation. Ask your optician. Shapes to fit any nose. 

Illustrated book free. Established 1864. 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., Dept. B, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Sense 
and Nonsense 


The Carpenter’s Serenade 


A lath! I quite a door you, dear; 
I’ve hallways loved your laughter. 
Oh, window you intend to grant 
The wish my hopes are rafter? 


When first I sawyer smile ’twas plane 
I wood re-joice to marry; 
Oh, let us to the joiner’s hie 
Nor longer shingle tarry ! 


. 


And now that I have axed you, dear, 
Plumb, square and on the level 
(I’ve always wanted 2-by-4), 
Don’t spile hope’s happy revel. 


The cornice is waving, Peggy, dear, 
The gables all are ringing; 
Why let me pine ?—for, oh, you know 
I’m sawdust when I’m singing ! 
— Nixon Waterman. 


Choosing Choux 


a ES,” said Gladys Gwendolyn to her 

friend, as they parted at the corner 
of the Avenue, “‘your new suit is lovely, 
dear, and screamingly becoming. But it 
would improve the effect if you’d get one 
of those soft bunches of malines, a chou, 
you know, and wear it at the back of your 
neck.” 

“T believe youre right,” agreed Ermyn- 
trude; ‘‘I’ll go right in to Moneymaker’s 
and get one now.” 

The two girls parted, and Ermyntrude 
entered the big department store. 

“Where shall I find choux?’’ she asked 
of an affable floorwalker. 

“Third floor, madam; take the eleva- 
tors: 

On the third floor Ermyntrude again 
asked directions: 

““Where are the chouz, please?’’ 

ahies 22” 

“Why, yes—sort of ties, I suppose. 
But they’re called choux. I want black 
ones.”’ 

‘‘Shoe department, three aisles to the 
left.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that kind.” 

‘* All kinds are there.”’ 

‘But I don’t mean shoes at all. I mean 
choux. I want black ones and white ones 
both.” 

“You will find all colors in the shoe 
department.”’ 

“T don’t want shoes at all! 
chouz, lace ones, you know.” 

“The lace shoes and button shoes are 
both there, madam.” 

““Oh, you don’t understand me! I want 
white lace choux, ties, you know, and black 
ones and tan-colored and light blue.” 

““You’ll find the blue among the evening 
wear; the others are all in the regular 
shoe department.” 

““Oh, have you a regular chou depart- 
ment? I didn’t suppose there was such a 
demand for them. Now, I only want one 
of each color.” 

“We don’t sell them singly, madam.”’ 

‘Oh, it’s the wholesale department, 
then. Well, where do you retail choux?’’ 

“Tt is the retail department, but we sell 
them only in pairs.” 

“You don’t understand me yet! I 
want choux!- Choux, not shoes! Just one 
chou, to wear at the back of my neck.” 

The floorwalker understood at last. The 
poor young thing was crazy! It was pa- 
thetic, but she must be removed from the 
store immediately and without creating a 
commotion. 

“Yes,” he said soothingly—‘‘ Yes, you 
shall have a shoe to wear at the back of 
your neck, and a mitten to wear on your 
left ear, and a cake of soap for a breast- 
pin.” 

He had always heard that one must 
humor the vagaries of a lunatic, and he 
felt proud of his achievement when he 
saw the irate and indignant young woman 
start hastily toward the elevator, little 
dreaming she was on her way to, report 
him at the office. — Carolyn Wells. 


I want 


The Different Streets 


Just a peep at either street 
Tells you on the spot: 
Brabstreet tells you what you’re worth— 
WALL Street what you’re not! 
— Rh. Rochester. 


Philadelphia Founded as a City in 168 


Philadelphia 
is a city with 307,647 
dwellings; 65,000 
built within the last 
ten years. 


Philadelphia has 
846 churches; 334 
hospitals and 
asylums. 


Philadelphia has 
1400 associations 
devoted to the relief 
of suffering. 


Philadelphia has 
311 public schools. 


Philadelphia has 
1800 miles of graded 
and paved streets. 


Philadelphia manu- 
factures each year 
28,000,000 yards of 
woolen goods, 
enough to make 
uniforms for all the 
armies of Europe 
now in active 
service. 


Philadelphia is the 
city which, having 
only one-sixtieth of 
the Population of 
the Republic, pro- 
duces one-twentieth 
of all its manufac- 
tures. 


Philadelphia manu- 
factures each year 
12,000,000 dozen 
hose and half hose, 
enough to allow 2 
pairs for every man, 
woman and child 

in the United States. 


Philadelphia manu- 
factures each year 
34,000,000 yards of 
worsted goods, 
enough to make a 
suit of clothes for 
every man over 19 
years of age now 
resident in the New 
England and Middle 
Atlantic States. 


Philadelphia manu- 
factures 8 locomo- 
tives every working 
day, or 2663 in the 
year. These loco- 
motives on a per- 
fectly level track 
would haul 168,000 
loaded cars of 50 
tons capacity. 


You can have Karpen Guaranteed Uphol- 
stered Furniture —the furniture of correct de- 
sign — which will look just as well and be just 
as perfect ten, twenty, or thirty years from now 
as it is today, for the same prices charged for 


Philadelphia 


is the home of the Declara- 


tion of Independence. 


Philadelphia 


has a jobbing and whole- 
sale trade of $500,000,000 
annually. 


Philadelphia’s History Dramatized on Franklin Field 
Every Evening During Founders’ Week ; 


Know the Points of Good F urnitur. 


The Karpen Style Book shows you how to save money —how to recog! i e 
correct design— how to be sure of getting furniture that lasts a lifetime 


the commonplace kind. 


All we want is a chance to convince you. 
Suspend judgment until you know the actual 


figures. 


Send for our Free Style Book and see for 


yourself. 


Whether you need furniture for a modest 
little home or a mansion you ought to have our 
big instructive furniture book to show you how 
to make each dollar go farthest. 

See the 500 photographic reproductions of 
Karpen pieces, and pick out the information 


you waut from its 72 pages. 


You will find in this book views of interiors 
drawn by decorators, showihg you how to get 
the most artistic effects in any room of the 
house, in any of the great furniture periods or 


the modern designs. 


Several pages show our wood finishes and 


leathers in the actual colors. 


The Book explains to you why Karpen fabrics 
and leathers last. 
to protect yourself against the 
fraud so generally practiced in 
furniture —the skillful covering 


of Electric Tramways, in- 
cluding Elevated, Surface 
and Subway Lines. 


No. 8536 —Karpen Colonial Suite. Frame 
work of solid Cuban mahogany, beautifully 
shaped and molded. Covered in velour. 


It enables you 


Philadelphia 
is the birthplace of the 
Constitution of the 
United States. 


Philadelphia Philadel 
is the city which gave birth 
to the Bill of Rights. 


Philadelp 
Parks and 


PROGRAM 


SUNDAY, Oct.4-— Religious Day—Open 
air service in Fairmount Park and original 
squares; all denominations and sects. 

MONDAY, 0ct.5 — Military Day —Larg- 
est mobilization of troops since Civil War. 

TUESDAY, Oct. 6—Municipal Day— 


Parade, illustrating evolution of municipal - 
departments. 

WEDNESDAY, Oct. 7— Industrial Day 
— Over 100 floats in line illustrating evolu- 
tion of industries. 

THURSDAY, Oct. 8—Children’s and 
Naval Day. 150,000 children at Independ- 
ence Hall; 20 United States and Foreign 
warships and 500 other craft on River with 

great pyrotechnic display in evening. 

FRIDAY, Oct. 9— Historical Day— 
Historical pageant, first ever given inthe 
United States ; 40 floats and 5,000 march- 
ing men in costume. 

SATURDAY, Oct. 10— Athletics and 
Knights Templar Day— Motor boatand 
automobile races and athletic contests. 
Knights Templar review and closing” 
ceremonies at City Hall. 


Philadelp! 


Philadelphia has 650 miles Philadelphia 
has 1000 business firms and 
corporations engaged in 


the wholesale trade. 


« 


up of defects—the use of poor springs, 
leather or cheap fabric, and of excelsior i 
of hair filling. 

Karpen Furniture is the only guara 
and trade-marked upholstered furniture 
Our trade-mark is your protection. It apps 
on every piece of our furniture. 

Behind the trade-mark, which we sho 
this advertisement, is the absolute guaranty 
the house of Karpen cover the artic 
long as you shall keep it. If the article 
unsatisfactory, your dealer is authori 
return to you what you paid. 

The Karpen Guaranty stands everywhere and | 
Karpen sterling leather —not split leather but the 
natural grained outside of the hide. It stands for g 

. fabrics and lasting colors — 
For Karpen steel springs, the kind specifi 
United States Government. ; 
And— equally important to the buyer of refin' 
is absolute assurance of correct patterns @ 
styles approved by the best judges of furniture 
Remember — you may as well have furniture wi 
acter as without it. And you save many do! 
run having furniture of the Karpen guaranteed qua 
kind you canuse a lifetime and bequeath to other gen 


Send for the Karpen Style Boo 


Write at once to the nearest Karpen address and th 
book will be forwarded to you, together with the 
the dealer in your vicinity whom we will authorize to 
you a special introductory price on Karpen G 
Upholstered Furniture. 


vWvy y Karpen Bldg. 


Karpen 


Chicago. EWSrante 

3 Upholstered 

Karpen Bldg. |Rgegavehess 
New York — = 


S. Karpen & Bros 
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Mallory Cravenette See Hats have style. They 
are in demand by men ~ who pride themselves on 
being correct in every detail of their apparel. “They 
have quality—since 1823 Mallory Hats have held the 
highest reputation in the hat trade of the country. 


Besides— Mallory Cravenette Hats have what no other hat can have— 
the weather-proof quality gained by 
the famous Cravenetting process con- 
trolled absolutely by E. A. Mallory & 
Sons, Inc., for hats. This process 
does not change the texture of the 
material—but simply renders all 
Mallory Hats proof against rain and 
sun. They will not fade nor spot. 
They outlast all other hats. 


For sale by dealers everywhere, Derbies and Soft, $3, $3.50, $4. 
Write for free illustrated booklet on hat styles. 
E. A. Mallory & Sons, Inc., 13 Astor Place, Cor. Broadway, New York. 
Factory: Danbury, Conn. 
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SyNeeniy TAL 


YOU AND YOUR LAERTES 


HEY say sometimes it does not al- 
‘ ways do to be classic in advertising, 
that high-falutin’ language and eru- 

dite references are no argument. 


Which is quite right, perhaps, and maybe. | 


Argument never sold anything that was 
not 7/s own argument. 

This that Polonius said was common- 
sense, and common-sense is a/ways Classic: 

“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not expressed in fancy; rich, not 
gaudy: 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man.’’ 

The apparel of a college boy oft pro- 
claims the man that dough? it for him— 
or paid for it—his Polonius. 

Every father of a college boy has to be 
Polonius to his Laertes every once in 
a while. 

The young fellow hasn’t been wearing 
clothes as many years as you have, but 
depend upon it, Ae is keeping in touch 
with styles. And you want him to have 
as much good looks as he has good sense: 
Good clothes emphasize both. 

The young man with backnumber cloth- 
ing is handicapped. 

BOT the college boy must have cloth- 
ing that proclaims him. And he knows 
what he wants. 

Differential calculus and the binomial 
theorem come harder to him than the 
knowledge of what’s what in clothes. 

For the college boy who wants some- 
thing that is classy, nifty—wants a suit 
with snap and go to it—the most popu- 
lar suit produced this season is our 
“Deke 

Your college boy will tell you offhand 
why we call it the “ Deke.’’ 

It’s a single-breasted, straight front, sack 
suit, with a coat that is a five buttoner 
withaswaggerdip. It has all the Sincerity 
excellences—the perfect fit, the shoulders 
that snap into place, the smooth effect 
over the chest. 

Not an outlandishly freakish affair, made 
on the principle that the college boy will 
wear anything, but a clever, youngish- 
looking suit with just enough of breeziness 
to please the fancy. 

NOW, here’s a big point from your 
standpoint. 

Sincerity clothing is built for the future as well 
as on the past. ‘The fit is made right in the gar- 
ments—cut and sewed in by expert tailors who 
get big salaries for doing it; it isn’t faked in with 
a hot flat iron. The fabric is inspected and re- 
inspected by men who know, and not one of the 
seventy different operations in the making is 
skimped or slighted. 


A postal card gets our style book, which | 


pictures the ‘ Deke’”’—and many other new suits 
as well as overcoats. 


KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO. 


Chicago. 


Our label in every garment is your guaranty. 


A/SINCERITY STYLE—"THE DEKE."’ 
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Oddities and Novelties 


OF EVERY-DAY SCIENCE 


Why Cattle are Locoed 


HE Government Plant Bureau believes 
that it has solved the much-vexed 
problem of the ‘‘loco weed,”’ which has 

been a cause of endless puzzlement in parts 
of the West, where, especially in Colorado, 
the poisoning of horses, sheep and other 
stock by the ‘‘crazy plant”’ occasions enor- 
mous losses. In that State alone the loss 
amounted to $117,300 in a twelvemonth, 
and $200,000 was spent in two years to 
eradicate the obnoxious vegetable. 

In various parts of the West quite a 
number of different plants are popularly 
known as loco weeds, but the term is 
applied most particularly to certain mem- 
bersof thepeafamily. Wheneaten by cattle 
or other stock these plants produce certain 
physiological effects which may be summed 
up under the head of extreme starvation, 
or what looks like it, and loss of reasoning 
power. Theanimalsact asif crazy or idiotic, 
and sometimes are unable to stand up. 

The familiar symptoms were reproduced 
in rabbits, experimentally, by dosing them 
with small quantities of an extract of loco 
weed. One rabbit, while under the in- 
fluence, became exceedingly fierce. It 
attacked a cat, jumping on pussy’s neck, 
and biting her, so that she fled screaming. 
The animals thus treated invariably died 
within a short time. 

It was found, on analyzing the plants 
im question, that they contained consider- 
able quantities of the metal barium—de- 
rived, of course, from the soil. Suspicion 
being entertained that this was the cause 
of the mischief, rabbits and other animals 
were dosed with salts of barium, with the 
result that the same symptoms were pro- 
dueed. This, indeed, appears to be the 
solution of the problem. In Colorado, at 
all events, the “crazy weeds”’ derive their 
poisonous properties from this metallic 
element. 

In some localities loco weeds seem to be 
entirely harmless, owing, presumably, to 
the fact that the soil contains no barium. 
But, if barium happens to be present in 
the soil, they absorb it, and it poisons 
animals that eat them. Asyet the problem 
has not been worked out sufficiently to 
make it possible to offer a cure for the 
malady when an animal has been attacked 
by it, but now that the cause is known 
there is good reason for believing that 
some sort of remedy will be discovered. 


Twentieth-Century Slave Trading 


HE return, in August, 1908, of nineteen 

Gilbert Islanders from Guatemala to 
their native home—the survivors of 400 
“‘recruits’’ collected in 1889 to work on 
the Central American coffee plantations— 
calls attention to the fact that the slave 
trade, though nominally dead, is as active 
as ever in the Southern Pacific. All the 
rest of these unfortunate people perished 
in captivity. 

The Gilberts, the Solomons, and certain 
other island groups in that part of the 
world, populated by woolly-headed blacks 
in an advanced state of savagery, are a 
profitable hunting-ground for the slave 
traders of to-day, who are called euphemis- 
tically “blackbirders.’” It is their busi- 
ness to kidnap, steal, buy, or otherwise 
obtain possession of natives, whom they 
sell to the companies that work great areas 
of agricultural land in Samoa and else- 
where. Utterly ruthless, they do not hes- 
itate at murder or any other crime, though 
customarily they entice: the islanders on 
board of their vessels by promises of enor- 
mous pay, light labor and good treatment, 
with passage home at the end of a short 
term of service. 

There are no more hardened and cruel 
wretches alive than these “‘blackbirders.’’ 
Having once secured a human cargo, they 
keep the poor savages, men and women, in 
subjection by a free use of the lash, or by 
worse torture, and, presently, sell them to 
the managers of the plantations, by whom 
they are treated in all respects as slaves. 
Disciplined with utmost severity, they are 
fed on breadfruit, which grows without 
care, so that their subsistence costs next 
to nothing. Under such circumstances a 
good many of them die, but that is not a 
matter of importance to their owners. 


It is urged in defense of this system that 
the ‘‘niggers”’ are mostly cannibals any- 
way, and that on their native islands the 
tribes to which they belong are engaged 
in perpetual warfare, village against village 
and district against district—a warfare in 
which life has no value, cruelty no measure, 
and mercy no place. They are better off, 
it is argued, in slavery. In Samoa the resi- 
dent population cannot be persuaded to 
toil, and so the German land-holding cor- 
porations claim that they are obliged to 
fall back upon ‘‘blackbirding”’ in order to 
till their fields and gather their cocoanuts. 

The Solomon and Gilbert groups are 
large and populous, affording supplies of 
slaves almost unlimited. In one respect 
the latter are not treated so badly by the 
Samoan companies, being returned to their 
homes at the end of three or five years. At 
the end of his term of servitude in Samoa 
each man receives a shotgun, someammuni- 
tion, a piece of bright cloth, and a few other 
trifles—the real purpose of these gifts be- 
ing to persuade other natives to accept 
similar agricultural employment.  Fre- 
quently, however, the business of slave- 
gathering is simplified by purchasing the 
people from their chiefs. 


Oxygen to the Rescue 


HE Technologic Branch of the United 
States Geological Survey is experi- 
menting with a newly-invented machine 
for rescuing men from mines under danger- 
ous circumstances, where fire or poisonous 
gas threatens life. It is worn on the back 
of the rescuer, and consists most impor- 
tantly of metal cylinders which contain 
oxygeh and nitrogen, not mixed, but in 
separate receptacles. 

The cylinders are connected by rubber 
tubes with the mouth of the person who 
wears the contrivance, over whose face a 
metal mask lined with rubber fits in such a 
manner as to be air-tight. His expired 
breath passes into the larger eylinder, 
where, by chemical means, it is freed of its 
moisture and carbonic acid, so that, with 
the addition of oxygen supplied from the 
other receptacle, it car be breathed again, 
and yet again and again, by repetition of 
the process. 

It is thought that the -machine will 
prove useful likewise to firemen on occa- 
sions where they find it necessary to enter 
buildings thick with smoke—especially 
where people are to be rescued. What- 
ever is likely to be helpful in the solution of 
problems of this kind is of great importance 
— particularly in the United States, where 
eight persons are killed by fire, in one way 
or another, for every one destroyed by 
such means in Europe, proportionately to 
population. d 

The facts in this matter become striking 
when it is said that, according to statistics 
gathered by the Government, more than 
six thousand people are burned to death in 
this country every year. Losses by fire 
in the United States amount to about $2.45 
per capita annually, while in the six 
leading countries of Europe they are only 
thirty-three cents. Since 1875 the fire loss 
in the United States has increased from 
$78,000,000 to $200,000,000 per annum. 
In 1906 it was $518,000,000, but this was 
accounted for largely by the conflagration 
in San Francisco following the earthquake. 

One of the Government officials, Richard 
L. Humphrey, urges that no room used for 
purposes of assembly should be allowed by 
law to be higher than the second floor. In 
particular no hospital should be above two 
stories in height. He recommends that 
all buildings used for purposes of assembly, 
or, like schools, for the gathering of many 
persons, shall be provided with chutes, so 
wide and so smooth that they cannot 
possibly be choked, down which people 
may be literally poured without danger to 
themselves. 

As for fire escapes, it is declared that as 
a rule they are unsuitable for the purposes 
contemplated. Many of them could not 
possibly be: used to advantage except by 
practiced acrobats. People are quite com- 
monly killed or badly hurt while attempt- 
ing to employ them— one reason being that 
they are not built like stairs, nor yet like 
ladders, but are a cross between the two. 
Consequeryly, they are confusing. 
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Small 
Motors 4 

We make a specialty of 
. small direct current | 
/ motors from 1-30 to. 
- 15 H.P. adapted to all 

| requirements. If you ar 
} user of power up tors 
H.P. youshould know « 


STANDARD” 
| ee ss Direct Cu 


MOTORS 


i} Our motors are suitable 
i] for every kind of driving, 
for any position, speed or 
condition of load. They 
are most satisfactory = 
either for isolated machines or 
general shop work. ~ 
are also low cost, qt 
and smooth running ¢ 
will stand in Al con 
tion through years of he 
continuous work. 


“The Standard”? Motors have been 
the highest possible degree of effi- 
ciency and their absolutely perfect 
balance is the basis of theirthorough 
| reliability and durability. Write 
| today for our book No. 67 about 
| “The Standard’ Motors. 


rent 


11th Sts.; Kansas City, Heath Electric Co. 


MACBETH lamp-chimneys costa fe 
cents apiece more than the breaki 
ill-fitting ones, but much less by 
month or year, The ordinary 
must be bought continually, becau 
they break from heat, inuse. MACBE 
lamp-chimneys never break j 
from heat, and my name 
MACBETH is on them. 


My Lamp-Chimney Book in- 
sures getting the right chimney 
for any burner,and gives sugges- 
tions about lamps, chimneys, [/ 
wicks, oils, and tells howto keep {2° 
lamps in order. I gladly mail it, 
free, to anyone who writes for it. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh 


An article that ¢ 
dressers buy repea 
/ must be superior. 
That’s the story of the PAR 
Oneman writes: “Jw 

ing 18 years for thts g 


Ifyour dealer is sold out, send 
The only shaped mercerized, or 50\cents for silk. 47 
and fitted garter. 77 you are mot entiasiastically 


Made only by A. Stein & Co. , 159 Center Av 


9,059-Word 


lusiness Book Free 


‘mply send us a postal and ask for our free 
trated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells 
4 priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 
wives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may 
puade yours—yours to boost your salary, to 
wase your profits. This free booklet deals with 


jw to manage a business 
«How to sell goods 
_ How to get money by mail 
; — How to buy at rock-bottom 

— How to collect-‘money 

—How to stop cost leaks 

: — How 'to train and handle men 
— How to get and hold a position 


— How to advertise a business 
— Howto devise officemethods 
fling for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
er career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
Jon your 9,059-word Booklet.’' Send to 


|, Dept. 9-12,151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


_ No Safer Security 


4 


iny rate of interest, for the small or large investor 
periods of financial stress, than Mortgages on 
scted New York and Suburban Real Estate. This 
urity is afforded our patrons, We pay 


5% a Year 


for full time your savings are left with 
us. Always subject to your control, 
and available for emergencies on re- 
quired notice. Thousands of patrons 
in all parts of the country — probably 
some in your neighborhood—to whom 
we can refer you. Established 15 
years. Assets, $1,800,000. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway & 42d St. 
New York 


Certificates of Deposit | 

An ideal investment for 
savings ortrust funds. Safe, 
convenient, negotiable. Let 
us send you the book telling 
about them. Write today. 


Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Company | 
1047 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


stem —written with only nine characters. No 
no ‘‘ ruled lines '' — no‘‘ shading '’— no “‘word- 
o “cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can 
m 80 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
lescriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 
icdls, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 

— 


~REMOVING WEST 


Fusehold Goods shipped at Reduced Rates to and 
© Western States. Through cars avoiding transfer. 
ded maps free. “Write for particulars. 


RANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


in-ancisco, 789 Market St. Los Angeles, 224 W. 5th St. 
! Seattle, 305 Main St. 

iia, 215 P Dearborn St. New York, 29 P Broadway. 

a 


you have $100 and want it to earn 
$6.00 a year for you — write for book- 
~ tet “ The Sulky Dollar.” 
you have saved a Dollar and want it 
to work and earn 5% a year for you, 
write for ‘‘ The Nimble Sixpence.” 

18 years of Business and not a Single Dollar lost 


‘to Depositors. $1,850,000 First Mortgages deposited 
with Germania Bank make you secure from loss— 


a write for ecmlors: ‘ 175 York Street 
“rgia State Savings Ass’n ? Savannah, Ga. 


ist STORY-WRITERS 


Wiellstories, plays, and book MSS. on commission. Weread, | 
Scize, and revise all kinds of MSS. and advise you where to 
Sithem. We teach Story-Writing and Journalism by mail. 
students sell their MSS. for‘one to five cents a word. Send 
ikree booklet, “‘ Writing for Profit’’; tells how and gives 
Pi. THORNTON WEST, Editor-in-Chief. 


Byrsed by leading newspapersand magazines. Founded 1895 


THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
6The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That's all we want to know 
Now, wewill not give youany grand prize 
—or.a lot of free stuff if you answer this 
ad. Nor do we claim to make you 
rich ina week. But if you areanx- | 
ious to develop your talent with a 
successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, senda copy of ‘this picture, with 
6c.in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
andgamplelesson plate and letus explain. 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning, 
—— 313 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


hhe Battle Creek Sanitarium 


n€ world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
atic amethods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm 
#'en, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 
‘Mts, Mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 
‘Cine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor. 
Jurious modern appointments. Perfect warmth. Invigora- 

igan Climate, 600 feet above sea level. The ideal place 
St, recuperate and build up permanent health. Beautiful 
*enir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. + 


HURT ? The INSTEP INSOLE re- 


ee - —— weak ankles, tired 
unions, callouses, low insteps, rupning- 
veshoes. Men and women. Guaranteed. Send 

eof stockinged feet and $2, or stamp for circular. 


NSEP INSOLE CO., 27 Alexander Pl., Chicago 


YOUR with “BUSINESS AID.”” This Mag- 
POWER azine covers merchandising, adver- 
: tising, collecting, office work, business 

mers,etc.;6mos.,with'*500 WaystoMake Money,” 
ik, 3mos.25c. ‘‘Business.Aid,”’ 116 Clark St.,Chicago. 
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Intercommunicatin 


No matter how finely : Western Electric 
a business house may be f rol Intercommunicating 
organized and system- n ) Telephones are furnished 


atized, it 1s necessary in both wall and desk 
that intercourse be easy 


between heads of de- 
partments in order to 
settle the hundred and one unfore- ; 
seen problems that arise daily in | and of low maintenance cost. 
every business. They are of the quality-standard 
A Western Electric Intercom- | adopted by the largest operating telephone companies. 
municating Telephone System actually puts your Write for Bulletins on Intercommunicating Telephone 
entire organization at your finger tips. Systems for Business and Residence Use. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 


261 S. Clinton Street GOM mA\INAN 465 West Street 


Dept. 551, Chicago Dept. 551, New York 


types. 
They are inexpensive 
to install, reliable in operation, 
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Examine FREE the 


Indispensable New PARSONS 


The foremost of money-savers in 
telling one what not to do. 
The Famous 


Legal Standard PARS ONS : 
Laws of Business 


The invaluable companion of every one zz business, 
every one who does business, every one needing | 
knowledge adout business; every one who holds | 
property or wishes to hold it; that is, all the world. 


Over 220,000 Sold | 
of former editions. 
Whether or not you 
have oné, You cannot 
afford not to own The | 
New Greatly Enriched 
1908 Edition. 


With up-to-date chapters 
on Employers’ Liability; 
Powers and Liabilities of 
Stockholders, Officers and 
Directors of Corporations; 
Food and Drug Law; New 
Trade-Mark Law, Bailinent, 
etc. Also a Full Glossary 
of Law Terms. 

It treats also of rights and duties 
under Contracts, Sales, Notes, 
Agency, Agreement, Considera- 
tion, Limitations, Leases, Part- 
nership, Executors, Interest, Insur- 


| 
| 


SBlz an, Oo 

9x674 in. 909 pp. ance, Collections, Bonds, Receipts, 
Patents, Deeds, Mortgages, Liens, Assignments, Minors, Married 
Women, Arbitration, Guardians, Wills and much besides. 

Up-to-Date 1908—The book contains also abstracts of All 
State Laws relating to Collection of Debts, Interest, Usury, 
Deeds, Holidays, Days of Grace, Limitations, Liens, etc. Like- 
wise nearly 300 Approved Forms for Contracts of all kinds, 
Assignments, Guaranty, Powers of Attorney, Wills, etc. Sent by 
prepaid express, on examination for twenty days. If what we claim, 
remit $3.50 in payment; if not wanted, notify us and we will send 
stamps for return. Mention THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


The S.S. Scranton Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Let Us Send You This 


Switch 


ON APPROVAL 


or any other article you may 
select from our large new Cat- 
alog, illustrating all the latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


Our immense business, the 
largest of its kind in the world, 
enables us to buy and sellat big 
money-saving prices. ‘lhese 
switches are extra short stem, 

made of splendid quality selected human 
hair, and to match any ordinary shade, 
2 oz., 20 in. Switch 
20z.,22in.Switch . ; 
2% 0z.,,24in.Switch. .. 
ight Weight Wavy 


20 in. 
Switch: 2525" oe eer eo) 
Our 28 in. Wavy Switch . 5.65 


Featherw’t Stemless Sw. 
22 in., natural wavy 

Coronet Braid, natural 
wavy,2% oz., Finest Hair 

8 Coronet Puffs, Curly . 

12 Coronet Puffs (as used to 
produce beautiful effect shown 
in illustration) .-... . «+ 4.985 

200 other sizes and grades 
of Switches . 50c to $25.00 Fe 

Pompadour, Natural Curly . 2.85 g 

Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s, 

$6.50 to $60.00 

Send sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want, 

We willsend prepaid On Approval. 
If you find it perfectly satisfactory 
and a bargain, remit the amount. 
If not, return to us. Rare, peculiar 
and gray shades are a little more ex- 
pensive; write for estimate. Our Free 
Catalog also contains valuable direc- 
tions on ‘The Proper Care of the Hair.” 
Write us today 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 249, 209 State Street, Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hairy Merchants in the World. 


HAND 


Y GOKEY’S#? 
STORM SHOE 


Sporting and Surveyor’s Boots 


If you want a good water- 
mB, proof storm shoe, get Gokey’s, 
mm it is waterproofed like the old Indian 
oe treated his moccasins. Gokey makes 
ae §=every pair by-hand and to-order. He 
has the largest and best equipped fac- 
tory in the world for hand-made shoes. 
Gokey uses ‘* Moose-Calf"’ uppers and 
Rock-Oak soles—these shoes wear 
like iron. Gokey makes them fit 
—takes care of tender feet, too. 
Latest styles for all outdoor uses. 
4 Write for ‘‘Gokey’s Shoe Book”’ 
8-0z. can Waterproofing, 35¢ 
c WM. N. GOKEY 
SHOE CO. 
10th Street 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


rs F The 
University of Chicago 


offers 350 of its class-room courses by 
correspondence. One maytake up High 


School or College studies at almost any 
point and do half the work for a Bach- 


elor degree. Courses for Teachers, 
Writers, Ministers, Bankers, Farm and 
Home Economists, and future Engi- 
neering, Law, and Medical students. 
The U. of C., Div.C, Chicago, Ill. 
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Seeing 
the Campaign 


Money, money everywhere, 
But not a cent to spend. 


OLITICALLY considered, from the 
P viewpoint of the campaign managers, 
all this talk about ‘‘Shall the People 
Rule ?’’; about the tariff being (a) the most 
beneficent economic institution known to 
man, or (b) all kinds of a larcenist, from a 
doormat thief to a predacious plutocrat 
who steals a transcontinental railroad; 
about guaranteeing bank deposits; the use 
of the injunction, or the continuance or 
eclipse of the Roosevelt policies, is orna- 
mental and customary, like the parsley on 
the steak, but not particularly valuable 
except for decorative purposes. 

The real issue in this campaign, as in 
every campaign, is money, and two horrible 
facts confronting the managers are that the 
Republicans have no money and the Demo- 
crats have no money. The further horrible 
fact is that neither side, to hear them tell 
it, can get any money. While the candi- 
dates of the two big parties are letting go 
views, near-views and reviews, while the 
local situations in every State are being 
embroidered with stories of wide-open 
splits and close-together alliances, while 
Colonel Bryan is plowing with his Major 
Minna Mascot mule and Judge Taft is 
making the backbone of every horse he 
rides look like the hollow in a gourd, while 
Chairman Hitchcock is flitting hither and 
yon and Chairman Mack is glued to the 
long-distance telephone connecting with 
Lincoln, Nebraska, the treasurers and the 
finance committees are sitting in their 
offices and gazing gloomily at a few scat- 
tering two-dollar bills. 

Apparently the dear corporations have 
marched, in a body, behind the protecting 
bulwarks of the announcements by the two 
committees, that no combination, trust or 


other association of the criminal rich shall | 


be allowed to contribute to the campaigns, 
and intend to remain there. They have 
taken the inhibitions seriously. Further 
than that, they seem to have decided that 
if a corporation cannot contribute it would 
be unseemly for a person in a corporation 
to hand in anything, and the financial end 
of the campaigns is dragging; in fact, it 
may be said to be drugged. 

It takes money to run a campaign. 
Everybody knows that, particularly the 
people who run it. One of the great items 
of expense is advertising. Candidates 
must be advertised, just like soap and 
patent medicine and breakfast food. 
Much of the advertising is free, printed in 
the papers under the guise of news, but 
there is a lot of it that costs real money. 
If it wasn’t for the lithographs and the 
speeches and the pamphlets and the plat- 
forms and the banners and all that sort of 
thing the people would forget there was a 
campaign a week after it began. The fact 
is that the great popular interest in cam- 
paigns is a good deal of a myth, anyhow. 
Politics is an incident with most people, 
and unless it is dinned into the ears of the 
masses that So-and-So is the greatest 
statesman we ever produced and not to 
elect him would spell ruin for everything, 
or that What’s-His-Name combines in him 
all the elements that will enable him to 
force Congress to vote each citizen a house 
and lot, an automobile and a yacht, the 
masses are likely to remember voting along 
about Thanksgiving Day, when the polls 
will be irrevocably closed. 


Lest the People Forget 


One would think Mr. Bryan is well enough 
known to need no advertising and that 
Judge Taft has so much prominence that 
any further bragging about him would be 
superfluous. But the campaign managers 
know better. Their task is to keep the 
name of their candidate, attached to the 
principles he stands for, before the people 
all the time. Otherwise the people, being 
volatile and not caring so much which one 
gets in, as they have a firm-rooted convic- 
tion things will come out all right anyhow, 
would calmly remain away from the polls 
—that is, the bulk of the people would. 
Knowing this, the mails are clogged with 
advertising matter, the walls are plastered 
with posters, campaign clubs are formed, 
spellbinders gallop from stump to stump, 
the editors are turned loose, the political 


Adaptable 


». Confections — 


No function 
so formal—no 


gathering so bnilliant— 
no dinner so sumptuous that its 
enjoyment is not enhanced by the 
delicate dessert confection. 


NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Festino 


Another des- 
sert confection 
in the form of 
an almond 
enclosing a 
kernel of de- 
licious cream. 


A Stevens Man Can Wait 
for his shot with a satisfaction of knowing that 
it comes he can depend upon his gun. Stev 
are easy to shoot with because they are correctly 
anced and because they shoot accurately. | 
rifles and pistols hold the world’s target record 

Ask us about the STEVENS Demi-Bloc Systen 
Double Gun Manufacture. 

Every man should read Dan Beard’s “Gur 
Gunning.” It tells all about woodcraft, habits of 
birds,camping hints on equipment, cooking, etc. B 
fully illustrated by Belmore H. Browne. Sent pre 
on receipt of price: 20c paper cover; 30c cloth 


Send 5c to pay postage. Full of valuable information on 
and care of firearms, etc. If you cannot obtain genuine St 
firearms from your home dealer, we ship direct, express p 

on receipt of catalogue prices. 


agh STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPA 
. 730 Grove St., Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S 


STALL’S BOOKS 


SELF AND SEX SERIES 


These books are addressed to those who 
realize that knowledge is power, that ignorance 
is a curse, that success and usefulness are 


Finishing Fle 


old or new, for rugs or otherwi 


GRIP! 


dependent upon an intelligent Floor Crack 
understanding of the purpose of and Fi 
sex. : : VAN Sanitary, in 

4 BOOKS TO MEN ee, and simple to 


SAMPLE 
(while they 1a 
"\ scriptive m: 


By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 


“What a Young Boy Ought to Know”’ 
‘What a Young Man Ought to Know”’ 
‘* What a Young Husband Ought to Know’’ 
““Whata Man of Forty-Five Ought toKnow’’ 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN 


By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M. D., 
and Mrs. Emma F. A, Drake, M. D. 


‘“What a Young Girl Ought to Know’’ 
‘‘ What a Young Woman Ought to Know”’ 
‘What a Young Wife Ought to Know”’ 
“What a Woman of Forty-Five 

Ought to Know”’ 


$1.00 per copy, post free. Table of contents free. 


The Vir Publishing Co. 
544 Church Building, 15th and Race Streets 


Philadelphia, Penna, 
eB 
(2 
\) Ny 
SATAY 


High-Grade Instruction 
by CORRESPONDENCE 
Established 1892 
Prepares for the bar. Improved 
method of instruction, combin- 


STUDY 
ing the Text-book, Lecture and 


L ) : Case Book methods. Approved 


by the bench and bar. Three Courses: College, 
Post-Graduate and Business Law. Classes begin 
each month. Uniform rate of tuition. Send for 
Catalog. Chicago Correspondence School of 
Law, 540 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


. ° . P 
Printers, Engineers, Mechanics and W 
Wanted to Represent VANCO HAND SOAP in 
work. $25.00 to $40. 00 per month has been made on thes 
work up a profitable independent business. Send 10cf 
andparticulars. The J.T. Robertson Co., Box 8, 


Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, including 
Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasmania 
(landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls), etc.. only 10c. Agents 
wanted, 50 per cent. Big bargain list, $1; coupons and- 
a set of rare stamps worth 30c., ALL FREE! We buy 
ae C. E. Hussman Co., Dept. S-1, St. Louis, Mo. 


/hat did you pay for your safety 
azor? 

What do you pay for extra blades P 
Jompare the original cost of the ra- 
or with the cost of your extra blades, 
4 figure out where the difference 
mt to. 

ft didn’t go for shaving value. It 
dn’t go for blades. You paid the 
ference for an elaborate frame and 
“expensive box to hold it. The 


A Complete Safety Razor 
costs you 25c. 


+ -SHAVR blade is the best blade ever 
rned out. 
Whe nm you buy the SHRP-SHAVR you buy the 
st practical and best-shaving razor made. 
(on get an inexpensive but strong and service- 
. frame and a blade that shaves like magic 
vu se the SHRP-SHAVR. It only costs you 
a quarter. If you pay more you're 
not getting your money’s worth. 
UR MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
et a SHRP-SHAVR from your dealer. If he 
von’t supply you send us a quarter, coin or 
tamps, and we’ll send one direct. Try it. If 
ou, don’t get the cleanest and easiest shave 
mu’ve ever had, if for any reason at all you’re 
t better satisfied with the SHRP-SHAVR than 
ny razor you’ ve ever had, send it back to 
and we'll send your money back to you. 
‘ell be glad to have you take us up on this. 
tra blades, 5 for 25c. Stropper, 10c. 
ie SHRP-SHAVR RAZOR CO. 
70 Duane Street New York 
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The Only Pipe That Gives 
the Natural Tobacco Flavor 


. 
Turco-American GLASS PIPE 
The Turco-American Glass Pipe smokes cool 
andsweetandclean. Ithastwobowls. Aninner one 
of fine meerschaum, from which the smoke is drawn 
y through vents into an outer one of tough, annealed, 
‘;non-absorbent glass. Here the moisture and nico- 
tine collect and remain. 7Hat's why only cool, 
om smoke reaches the mouth—why the pipe 
ry bites. Every grain of tobacco burns to a 
ash. No wet residue to throw away and the 
je date is as sweet as the first. Easily cleaned 
and leaves no offensive smell in rooms or clothes. 
yj oend for one. Smoke it a week and ifnot satisfied 
money will be refunded. Pipe, with handsome, 
‘durable case, $2.00, Without case, $1.50. Post- 
paid. State preference for straight or curved stem, 
Send for FREE booklet ‘‘Hzstory of ere 


$Tucc0-American Pipe Co., 361 South Ave., Rochester, 


IZ GISSTSIT SL. j 


—————————————————— 
A d ] of Highest Award 
‘Meda. Jamestown Exposition 
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Colleges. Money back if not satisfied. Send 
for complete catalogue and terms to 
agents. Class, College and Special 
Pins, Fobs, Hats, Caps, 
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reporters grind it out by the yard, the but- 
tons are worn, the lithographs are dis- 
tributed by the million, not because the 
campaign managers think any great pro- 
portion of votes will be changed, but be- 
cause they know if they do not keep things 
moving only the professionals will vote. 
They advertise on this theory: Please vote 
for us, but for Heaven’s sake get interested 
and vote for somebody. If you vote for 
the other fellow of course you will waste 
your ballot and help to scuttle the Ship of 
State; but get interested, at all events, and 
maybe we can change you. 

When you induce a campaign manager 
to talk, really talk, the burden of his con- 
versation is the appalling lethargy and the 
terrible lack of cash. The lethargy part of 
it is no new feature. More and more ihe 
American people are putting off their 
excitement about Presidential elections. 
It used to be that they were all wrought up 
in August. Now if they get to effervescing 
as early as October they are doing very 
well. 

Instead of making a long, course dinner of 
their election hysteria, they take it in a cap- 
sule just before voting time, rip and roar 
around for a few days, spend one day in 
megaphoning, ‘‘I told you so!” or, ‘‘Oh, 
well, we never had a chance!”’ and go back 
to business. Still, when the lethargy that 
is now prevalent is combined with an abso- 
lutely soporific condition when it comes to 
sending in checks, the campaign managers 
have a right to worry. 


Every Little Will Help 


Legitimate expenses of a campaign are 
pretty well fixed. Experience has shown 
about how much money is required to keep 
the people from forgetting who is running. 
Of course, in two such high-minded cam- 
paigns as Judge Taft’s and Mr. Bryan’s 
there can be no illegitimate expenses. The 
situation seems to be that neither side has 
enough in sight for legitimate expenses, and 
both sides are devising ways and means to 
get enough if they can. Methods are differ- 
ent. The Democrats are advertising their 
genes They are shouting it from the 
ousetops. The Republicans are com- 
plaining of theirs secretly and trying to get 
more cash by quietly-applied suction. 

Mr. Bryan’s campaigners are working 
both sides of the street. ‘‘Come on, now, 
good people,” they say, ‘‘and give us a few 
dollars so we may ‘elect that Peerless 
Champion of the People, Colonel William 
Jennings. It is thrice the duty of all those 
who have supported Mr. Bryan in the past 
to support him now. His need is greater. 
The need of the country is greater. Hand 
in your subscriptions. Anything from 
thirty cents up to ten thousand dollars 
will be accepted. Be for Bryan. Help! 
Help!” 

That is for the folks who stood firm in 
the first battle and the second battle! It 
is for the Bryan men, the chaps who are 
voting for a personality as well as for a prin- 
ciple. The other plea is like this: ‘“ Per- 
haps you do not like Mr. Bryan, but you 
are a Democrat, are you not? Be regular! 
Stand by the organization. Remember, 
that while Bryan is the nominee the old 
crowd has the control of the machinery. 
We may not win, but we will have control 
of the organization, and think what that 
means in 1912. Uphold the organization, 
no matter what you may. think of the can- 
didate. Help us to maintain our grip and 
we will be amenable in the next campaign. 
Cut out Bryan altogether and give us a 
contribution because you are a Democrat. 
Come on in; the water’s fine!” 

The Republicans are holding conferences 
of executive committees, advisory com- 
mittees and all other kinds of committees, 
and trying to figure out how they can put 
thescrews on. It isthe opinion of Treasurer 
George R. Sheldon that barring corpora- 
tion contributions ‘‘is foolish.” What he 
thinks of Judge Taft’s proclamation that 
he desires no tainted money Mr. Sheldon 
has not announced publicly. 


Mining Stocks in Broad Street 


Mr. Sheldon’s job is to get money out of 
people who have been led to think their 
money will not be taken. This is a difficult 
procedure. In these times most people are 
cemented to their money, anyway, and to 
jar them loose after they have been told 
they are undesirable contributors, that 
their money is septic and they are no bet- 
ter themselves, takes a brand of persuasion 
of the kind needed in selling mining stocks 
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It’s because of the fact that the hat is the most conspicuous part 
of man’s attire that he should exercise greater judgment in its selec- 


tion than any 


other article of apparel. 


It’s safe to buy a Hawes, von Gal Hat because quality of 
materials, workmanship, style, fit and finish are doubly guaranteed 


by dealer and maker. 


The new Hawes, von Gal Hats for Fall and Winter offer a wide 


latitude of choice in style. 


No matter what your hat requirements, 


there is a Hawes, von Gal Hat exactly suited to your face, your 


figure and your fancy. 


We are Makers 
of the 


Ask your dealer. 


Prices, $3, $4 and $5. 


Milles Coleprated $3.00 


If not at your local dealer’s, write for our new Fall and Winter Style Book “‘E.’’ We will 
fill your order direct from the factory if you will indicate style wanted and give your hat _ 


size, your height, weight and waist measure. 


Add 25 cents to cover cost of expressage. 


Flawes vor (jal 


INCORPORATED 


1178 Broadway, New York 


FACTORIES : 
DANBURY, Connecticut 


Whether you pay most attention 
to the style, or to the wear, or 
to the fit and comfort, you'll 
find your standard in 


$4. 


Our Book of Fall and Winter Styles 
shows just how the exclusive 
Ralston construction so perfectly 
combines all these features. 
It’s an authoritative guide 
to correct foot-wear for men 
and women. It’s free. 
Send for it. 
Where we have no agents, 
we supply you direct — 
and guarantee satisfac- 
tion or refund your 
money. Only 25c 
extra for delivery. 
Union Made. 


Ralston Health Shoemakers 
985 Main Street 


Campello (Brockton), Mass. 


Stock No, 126 
Sterling Patent 
Colt Blucher. 
“Smile”? Last. 


Wholesale Offices : 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


RAZORS 


HOLD THE KEENEST EDGE 


This is our ‘‘No. 136’’—a 
perfect razor for any beard 
or face. Price $2.50 post- 
paid, if not at dealers. 
Other styles from $1.50 up 
—all fully guaranteed. 

Ask for Torrey Razors 
and Strops and insist on get- 
ting them. 


Send for Our Catalogue 


Tells how to shave and how 
to care for a razor. Contains 
many good points that every 
shaver should know. 


THE J. R. TORREY RAZOR CO., 
Dept. A, Worcester, Mass. 


Established 1880 and now largest makers of 
razors in the world. 


the risk of fitting and pleasing you. 
tory,send them back to us at our expense, 


Save Half on Your Suit or Overcoat! 


To young men between 17 and 60:—Send a post card at once for our fall clothing samples, fashion 
sheet and self-measurement blank. They are FREE! 
fall suit or overcoat from us and if we don’t convince you that we can inake you a sinart, up-to-date, high- 
class and exclusive suit or overcoat for half your regular tailor’s price, you don’t have to buy. 
If our goods are not precisely what we claim and altogether satisfac- 
We pay express charges both ways. 


LIVINGSTON, The Tailor, Dept. 17, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


They will reach you by return mail! Order your 


We take all 


30 


Make your clothes 
wear twice as long 


One woman writes, “It’s wonderful the way it 
saves my clothes. ‘‘hey wear twice as long. I never 
4 Sey: 
realized before how much harm rubbing did. 


Treat your clothes right. 


The new Coffield Power Washer washes 
entirely without rubbing. You turn the 
faucet, z/ does the washing—you do 
nothing but rinse and hang out. Gets your 
clothes spotless without the wear and 
tear that ruins them. Saves you, saves 
time and pays for itself mzany times over 
by the wonderful saving on the clothes. 


Don’t be deceived by imitations. 
Let our nearest dealer put a Coffield in and do your 
next washing for you. If we have no dealer in your 


town, we will ship direct, satisfaction guaranteed. If 


vou don’t like it, you don’t have to pay forit. If you 
haven't city water, it can be used by 
hand, Don’t say it can't be done, don’t 


wait. Write for illustrated book today, 


This 
Motor 
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P. T. Coffield & Son 


1103-1113 E. 5th St., Dayton, 0. 


After the Razor 


nothing is so soothing and cooling to the 
skin as Lehn & Fink’s Talcum Powder. 
It has a smoothness and softness of its own. 


Lehn & Fink’s 


Talcum Powder 


is put up in large 5-inch glass jars which 
are sold by druggists at 25c. Nearly all 
druggists have it 

—the rest can 

easily get it for 

you. 


Free 
Sample 


that will enable 
you to learn by 
actual use the 
superiority of 
this powder, , 
sent upon re-/ 
quest. 


Lehn & Fink 
125 William St. 
New York 


Christmas Gifts in Art 
Leather— Direct from Factory 


Beautiful Draperies, Superb Pillow Covers, 
with new and artistic designs, Table Mats, Wall 
Hangers, Calendars, Art Skins, Novelties, etc. 


We offer you an opportunity to hang one of several styles 
of our newest draperies in your home before paying for it. 
If not satisfactory it may be returned at our expense. 

All of our goods are made from select velvet Suntan 
Leather, skillfully fashioned, artistically decorated and 
sent direct from factory, fresh, clean and at prices which 
cannot be duplicated elsewhere for quality and finish, 

Send for catalogue, with latest supplement and approval 

drapery offer. You will be 
ww yy Plecsed with Suntan Leather 
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Suntan Leather Company 


716 Spring Street, Los Angeles 
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“WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


All advantages of a large school: Master educators, complete 
equipment, enthusiasm. A greatrecord in preparing boys for college. 
Laboratories, manual training. Superb dining hall. Adequately 
equipped infirmary. The new ‘‘ Megaron”"’ contains a noble recrea- 
tion hall and a big swimming pool. Gymnasium. Cinder track. 
Oval. Eight tennis courts. Gymnastics for good health, not for 
mere strength. 75th year begins Sept. 15, 1908. Illus. catalogue. 


D.W. ABERCROMBIE, LL. D., Prin., Worcester, Mass. | 
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in Broad Street, New York, where every- 
body has mining stocks to sell. Party 
pressure is being put on. ‘‘ Would you sit 
idle and hoard your wealth,” Sheldon 
exclaims, ‘‘and watch that noble counte- 
nance, William Howard Taft, go down to 
defeat merely for the need of a few miser- 
able dollars? Would you expose this coun- 
try to Mr. Bryan, he being very catching, 
for the selfish satisfaction of preserving 
your means intact? Is it possible the Grand 
Old Party has no such hold on your affec- 
tions as to force you to come across with a 
check for the preservation of our supremacy 
and the glory of our institutions? Have 
you no patriotism? no love for the past 


achievements of the Republican party? no | 


sympathy with the present glerious cause? 
What the dickens are you, anyhow?—a lot 
of children to take all this talk about cor- 
porations and such seriously? We have 
got to have money, and you have got'to 
give it to us. If you do not, remember 
you were warned in time, and don’t come 


squealing around to us after election be- | 


cause Bryan is elected.” 


A Nation of Tight-Wads 


It is a poverty-stricken situation on both 
sides. Mr. Bryan’s dollar subscriptions 
have not panned out well. Mr. Sheldon’s 
predatory plutes have buried their wealth 
and forgotten where they buried it. Every 
time Treasurer Sheldon meets Chairman 
Hitchcock this is the trend of the confer- 
ence: ‘‘ Money?” 

““Money?” 

“Money!!”’ 

“Money!!!” 

And when Chairman Mack sees Treasurer 
Haskell we hear these thrilling references 
to the platform policies: 

p@ashivas 

“Collateral!” 

“‘Checks!!”’ 

“*Legal tender!!!” 

It must be that we are becoming a nation 
of tight-wads. Hereare two great political 
organizations, each one specifically prom- 
ising to save the country from everything 
or from anything at all, to keep us off the 
shoals, to preserve our glorious traditions 
and give our gorgeous destiny a boost, and 
each one in danger of not getting the chance 
because of this paralyzing indifference to 
the pleas of the financiers who are trying to 
finance the movements. It seems to be 
worse than indifference. It impinges on 
criminal neglect. This drawing the line 
between duty and dollars—to the sad di- 
shevelment of duty but to the preservation 
of the paltry dollars in their original abid- 
ing-places—causes much astonishment and 
great grief in the headquarters. They 
weep about it daily. Indeed, it begins to 
look as if the people, having had no hand 
in selecting the candidates, have become 
callous and do not care to have any finan- 
cial interest in their election. Somebody 
will be elected. That is a certainty. 
Therefore, say the gay, careless, but some- 
what penurious people, why give of our 
increment to these beseeching campaign 
managers when we can, with much greater 
pleasure, spend it on ourselves? 

Perhaps there will be a brighter day, but 
as this is written the gloom is profound. 
All the leading lights in both the Repub- 
lican and the Democratic parties have 
brought themselves close to nervous pros- 
tration trying to devise means to induce 
the people to loosenup. The people are not 
impressed. Political money is scarce, and 
is getting scarcer every minute. Even 
Debs, the Socialist, had to come out with 
an appeal for money for a special train, it 
being un-Socialistic, apparently, to spread 
the doctrine of the masses against the 
classes in conjunction with the sort of 
transportation the masses use, but from a 
classy conveyance; young Mr. Stokes, the 
eminent millionaire Socialist,having started 
that sort of propaganding. Mr. Hearst 
seems to be going along smoothly, but so 
long as Mr. Hearst has influence with Mr. 
Hearst there will always be a few dollars 
for the Hisgen and Graves fund. That’s 
the advantage of a proprietary party. 


Pink Poems for Pallid People 


Meantime the only gleam in the murk 
comes from the campaign poets. Treasurer 
Haskell has turned out some stirring songs, 
with the assistance of Mr. Ham P. Bee, 
who stings the Republican party, Wall 
Street and the trusts in many places. It is 
evident Governor Haskell does not expect 
much from the plutocrats, but it must 
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You don’t buy a range every year. Therefore when you buy one, buy 
best. At first the Great Majestic may cost you a very little more than an o 
nary range, but in the end it is much cheaper. It has durability and will out- 
three ordinary ranges. It is scientifically built—no heat can escape or cold 
enter — will save half on your fuel bill. A perfect baker — not one day spa 


All top doors and frames made 
malleable iron. Can’t break or crac 


day poor—but always uniform. Will save you from disappointment and poor 
cooked meals. Your Best Guarantee: 1st—The reputation of the plant behind 
the range. 2d—Hundreds of thousands in use, every one giving satisfaction, 
We want you to see The Great Majestic. If no dealer near you has it, write us. 
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you can see a Majestic—the range that gives satisfaction and out-lasts all oth 


THE MAJESTIC MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Great Majestic Is For Sale In Nearly Every County In Forty States 
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The Sharood R E-Z $5.00 Shaateuame inveal 


of a practical shoemaker—Chas. K. Sharood 
now head of the Sharood Shoe Corporation 
First he learned at the bench how to make shoe: 
Then he improved on custom wo 
He placed on the 


right. 
manship. 


Sharood 


a special sole that insures entire foot comfort from first to 
last— keeps the feet dry, yet neither too warm nor too cold. 
Made by a special combination of antiseptic felt, flexible 
leather and waterproof canvas laid over cork. This forms 
the ideal foundation on which to build a comfortable, hand- 
some, long wearing shoe. Try the Sharood R E-Z $5.00 Shoe. 
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Razor- 
The only Safety Razor giving the Natural Sliding 
Stroke which insures a smooth, clean shave, without 


the usual irritation caused by the old style razor or the 
ordinary hoe-shaped safety razor. 


Try It At Our Expense 
for 30 days, and compare it with any other razor made. 


No strings to this offer. If your dealer does not keep it, write 
; 2 us direct and tell us his name. 
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SAUCE 
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An Ideal Sauce for Soups, 
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Assists Digestion. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N. Y. 
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make Treasurer Sheldon, of the Republican 
committee, rather sore to read this and 
then refer to the cash book: 


Oh, let Sheldon come forth with his Wall 
Street support, 

But honest men will be deaf to his court. 

When the millions of Wall Street will honor 
his draft 

There’s no use denying: they've a promise 
from Tajt. 


The Republican poets have not yet ‘come 
around to the financial end of the cam- 
paign. Probably it is not so vital to them 
as it is to Haskell, who, in addition to writ- 


| ing songs, is also charged with getting funds 
| for Mr. Bryan. 
| impressed with the sunshiny smiles of Mr. 


The Republican poets are 


Taft. They dote upon his good nature. 
They are not waspish about contributions, 
Here is one: 


William Tajt is our taffy now ; 

He hasn’t a scar on his brow. 

He’s a great, big, good-natured boy, 
Though you will find he’s no rubber toy. 
He’s a peach of the Crawford style, 

He’s a politician free jrom guile, 

And victory upon him will smile. 

Then ’rah! ’rah! ‘rah! and a T-I-G-E-R ! 
For Willkie Tajt is our taffy now. 


Richard Victor Oulahan shed tears of 
joy when that came into the Literary 
Bureau at the Republican headquarters, 
and Chairman Hitchcock immediately 
gave orders to send out another thousand 
photographs to all the leading newspapers 
of the country. 


Subway Travel for 
Congress 


LTHOUGH both of the new white- 
marble Annexes to the Capitol at 
Washington, for House and Senate, respect- 
ively, will be entirely finished and ready 
for occupancy when Congress meets next 


| December, no provision has yet been 


made for the transportation of Represent- 
atives and Senators through the subways 
connecting the main building with the 
wings in question. This is likely to be a 


considerable hardship, inasmuch as each | 


of the Annexes is distant 800 feet from the 
Capitol, and many of the elder statesmen 
are not disposed to do any walking they 
can help. 

It was intended originally to run small 
electric topless shuttle cars through the 
subways, each such vehicle holding sixteen 
persons. This plan, however, has been re- 


jected, and, up to date, no other scheme | 


has been found acceptable, though many 
have been offered. Every sort of idea has 


been suggested, indeed, barring a roller | 


coaster and a loop-the-loop contrivance. 

One subway starts from beneath the 
rotunda in the House Annex, and has its 
other terminus in the basement at the 
House end of the Capitol. The distance, 
a little less than a sixth of a mile, has an 
up-grade of four per cent. This statement 
applies likewise to the subway at the Sen- 
ate end. Hlevators furnish ready facilities 
for ascent and descent at each terminus. 
There is also a narrow concrete sidewalk, 
running along one side of each tunnel, for 
statesmen who wish to promenade. 

Some means of wheeled transportation 
must be furnished, however, and one plan 
suggested is for a small railway of what is 
known as the ‘‘industrial’’ type, with 
energy for propulsion furnished by a third 
rail—the cars to be four feet wide and run- 
ning on a track only twenty-one inches 
wide. Another idea demands a link cable 
running under a platform, with a slot so 
arranged that each car may engage the 
cable by thrusting downward a metal rod 
with a grappler on the end of it. 

Yet another scheme is for a sort of 
moving sidewalk, operated on the same 
principle as the moving staircases which 
are installed in many big department 
stores. Such a sidewalk—or rather, two 
of them, one going and the other coming — 
would travel fast enough to accomplish 
the trip in about two minutes, and would 
be provided with benches on which pas- 
sengers could sit. 

The main objection to the moving side- 
walk plan seems to be its expensiveness, 
the cost of the outfit for both subways 
being reckoned at about $200,000. As 
things stand at present, however, the 
whole project is ‘‘in the air,” and nobody 
knows what is to be done. 
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Idea in 
Folding Tables 


You know the average folding 


table. The point is that the 


“Lightweight Peerless” is some- 
thing new—something better— 
built differently—more handsome 
in appearance, compact, strong 
and rigid. No shaky frailness be- 


“Lightweight Peerless” 
Table Open. 


cause it is mechanically correct. As you unfold each 
legasteel folding brace locks it rigidly in place. It absolutely 
cannot become wobbly or shaky like other folding tables. The 


Lightweight 


PEERLESS Folding Table 


is unique because of its extraordinary strength and light weight. A 30-inch 
table weighs but ten pounds— will carry a thousand. 
Our round Folding Dining Table is just right for small 
diningrooms, 48-inch diameter; seatseight persons; weight, 
twenty-two pounds; strong, handsome and substantial, 
Lightweight Peerless Tables are made in many 
sizes, styles and finishes, both round and square—cloth, 
leatherette and a three-ply natural wood veneer, beau- 
tifully grained tops— pleasing to the most fastidious. 


All tables are fully guaranteed. Examine them atyour dealer’s. If he doesn’t 
handle them, send for illustrated booklet telling how we supply you direct. 


CARROM- ARCHARENA CO., Ludington, Mich. Folded 
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Near safe-is not enough. The only firearm safety worth 
having is absolute safety. The only revolver affording that 
kind of safety is the Iver Johnson Safety Automatic Revolver. 

Millions are in use— yet not a single report of accidental dis- 
charge —drop it, kickjit. ‘‘ Hammer the Hammer ’’— you must 
pull the trigger to fire it. 

Costs no more than near-safeties ; but accurate, hard-hitting 
and positive, with absolute safety. 


Our Booklet “‘Shots’’ Mailed Free 


together with our handsome and complete catalogue. 


IVER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMER REVOLVER 
Richly nickeled, 22 cal. rim-fire or 32 cal. $6 Extra length bbl. or blued 
c.f., 3-in. bbl.; or 38 -cal..c.f., 374-in. bbl. finish at slight extra cost. 


IVER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER fo 
Richly nickeled, 32 cal. center-fire, 3-in. $7 Extra length bbl. or blued 
bbl. or 38 cal. center-fire, 344-in. bbl. finish at slight extra cost. 


Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, 
or sent prepaid on receipt of price if dealer will not supply. 
Look for owl’s head on the grip and our name on the barrel. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 147 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 99 Chambers St. Hamburg, Germany; Pickhuben 4 
San Francisco: P. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street 


Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Truss Bridge Bicycles 
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LOOKING | 
AHEAD? 


If so, take advantage 
of today’s opportuni- 
ties for the merchant, 


You Can Make BIG 
MONEY Entertain- 

ing the Public. 
Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
: with small capital. 
‘\ Westart you, furnish- 
. Sp ing complete outfits 
CSG and explicit instruc- 
©) oe tions at a surprisingly 

low cost. 

THE FIELD I8 LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue fully explains: special offer. Sent Free. 


farmer, fruit grower 
and business man 
along the Pacific Coast 
Extension of the 


at 
ieee i? 
Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn Street, Dept. L, Chicago. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


Descriptive Books Free. F. A. Miller, G. P. A., Chicago. 


s . very descrip- 
Automobile Accessories {),0°") 300” 
Generators, Gas ‘l’‘anks, Speedometers, Plugs, Coils, Batter- 
ies, and, in fact, everything fora Motor Car, at prices that no 
other house CAN compete with. Catalogue Free on request. 
Reference any Commercial Agency or any buffalo Bank. 
CENTAUR MOTOR CO,, 53 Franklin Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


KWITURFIGURWURY 


RAPID CALCULATOR. No book like it. Practical figure 
system. 25 cents by mail, worth more to anyone. TRY IT. 


MALONE’S SCHOOL OF FIGURES, Bl, 100, St. Louis, Mo. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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SOCIETY BRAND Clothes 


| may justly be called “Gentle- 
; men’s Clothes.” Attractiveand | 
} yet sedate, clever but not H 
| offensive, original and yet in 


- good form. None other pos- 
_ sess their dignities. 


Made in Chicago by 
Alfred Decker & Cohn 


Sold through the better clothiers 
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Albrecht Furs 


Northern-Caught —“ 47072 Trapper to Wearer Direct.” 


A 
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Made by Albrecht, during fifty-three years 
of fur supremacy, in Saint Paul, 
famed for the world’s best furs. 
Save all middlemen’s profits by 
buying direct from the manufac- 
turer. Accept nosubstitutesfrom % 
dealers. Guaranteed exactly as 
represented — prime ‘‘ Northern- 
Caught Furs’’ in latest styles. 
lowest possible prices for genuine, 
reliable furs. 


To get early orders we of- 

fer Special Reduction of 
off Catalog 

10 Prices, on 
all orders be- 


fore October Ist, 1908. 
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Albrecht 1908 Model109-P 
and Trimmed Pillow Muff. 


Special Reduced Piice— | 
good only until Oct. 1st.— 
British Columbia Mink neck 
piece $31.50, muff $38.25; 
Blended Sable Squirre] $12.60, 
muff $12.60; Japanese Mink 
$16.20, muff $17.10; Blended % 
River Mink, $8.10, muff $6.75. 

Sent express prepaid on receipt 
of price. Satisfaction guaranteed a 
or money refunded. te 


Catalog No. 25 | 
of 68 pages, sent for 4c in stamps 


_ Hundreds of latest styles 
in Garments, Neckwear and 
Mufis. Origi- 
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nal Albrecht models. Gives valuable 
information on all kinds of furs. Buying 
Albrecht Furs éy sail is as safe and 
satisfactory as buying in person. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 
6th and Minnesota Sts., Station P 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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> % Paid on Time Deposits 


(Withdrawable at option) 


6 Coupon Certificates 


(One to Three Years) 


if 


Write today for Booklet A. 


| makes shorter and shorter journeys. 
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MY LADY’S RUGS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


such a grip and on such material as admits 
of no tearing louse. At once the grumbling 
whine of the grizzly changes to a roar, a 
bellow, of rage and pain. He sweeps down 
the walls of the log inclosure, breaks down 
trees, tears up rocks, plows the ground. 
Anything but these heavy jaws of steel 
would be splintered under such impact 
backed by such mighty strength. But the 
trap holds. Slowly, panting, sobbing, his 
tongue out, his eye red, his heart shivering 
under his great hide with the awful pain, 
the grizzly begins the walk of death. 

Sometimes a bear will carry the heavy 
trap in his arms, adding to it the heavy 
clog, which the trapper has fastened to the 
chain in just such way that it shall most 
impede the movements of his quarry. 
Whether it walks on two feet or four or 
three, the grizzly will go through the thick- 
est tangles and the roughest country, the 
remotest fastness he can remember, seeking 
to escape the agony of this thing. In the 
highest and rudest mountain country and 
the densest tangle he labors, each hour 
suffering more—for my lady. 

The trapper’s life is hard. He may be 
tired. It may be days before he comes 
around to visit this particular trap. He 
knows the trap will hold, clamped as it is 
on the leg sinews with the strength of many 
horse-power. The one dread which the 
woods or mountains have for a real hunter 
is the fear of being caught in a bear trap. 
Usually that means death. The discreet 
trapper always carries a wrench to set loose 
the nuts, a thumbscrew to compress the 
jaws. Some men have tried to break the 
trap strings with rifle shots, caring nothing 
for the loss of the foot beneath them; some 
have died in the hills and never been heard 
of. It is this implement which cheapens 
my lady’srug. Albert’s patent-leather toe 
touched but did not create this bare bar 
on the foot. 


When Bruin Begs to be Killed 


As hours pass the rage of the grizzly 
changes to fright. He becomes bested, 

n 
the second day he does not go far, but hunts 
water to still his fever, mud in which to 
bury himself. His jaws are bared now in 
the grin of pain, and his ears lie down not 
in anger but in agony. He rolls from side 
to side and groans and whines and implores. 
So, when at last the trapper finds him, 
perhaps miles from where he was caught, 
he may still be roaring and fighting, or 
more likely may be lying down like a 
broken-hearted dog, asking only to be 
killed. This the trapper does at his leisure. 
It is the demand of the market—the 
market made largely by my lady—and the 
instrument employed for supplying that 
demand, which has marked a splendid 
species for extinction. 

My lady is, perhaps, fond of the deep, 
glossy coat of the black bear, a very hand- 
some boudoir rug. Armed with steel traps 
as well as rifle and deadfalls, all the way 
from Maine to Alaska men are out trying 
to get these rugs also. Whether taken in 
New Brunswick or in Oregon, on the Peace 
River or the Escanaba, in Wisconsin or 
Michigan or Alberta, most of the hides of 
black bear are taken with the trap, and 
this trap is customarily the modern steel 
trap, the worst instrument of torture yet 
devised by man. Sometimes magazines 
print pictures showing trapped bears—a 
thing beyond good publishing, as it seems 
to me, and something wholly beyond the 
tolerance of sportsmen. These pictures 
may be excused only as they show the price 
paid for hides. For two hundred and fifty 
years the Hudson’s Bay Company, the 
grea est monopoly the world ever saw, has 
been selling these glossy hides at prices 
varying in coin and cruelty. Once came 
Napoleon, wanting bearskin shakos for his 
troops, and England also asked these un- 
couth headpieces to make her fighting men 
look more formidable. Coachmen once 
wore bearskin capes. These fancies have 
largely passed away, but there remains 
always the steady demand of my lady, who 
likes rugs. Know the price? Not in the 
least. If she did she would see the floor of 
the rooms inches deep in blood, hear the 
walls crying out at her. Nellie is ignorant. 
She does not even know that we are living 
in the most ignorant and savage age the 
world ever saw. Men will give her any- 


Equitable Banking & Loan Company, Macon,Ga. | thing she wants, and money will buy it. 


The leopard robe thrown over my lady’s 


divan is a beautiful thing. It came from a | 


creature splendidly savage, magnificently 
fierce, a gamer and more vicious animal 
even than Stripes himself. How was this 
hide taken? Perhaps a bullet did it; more 
likely poison. Perhaps a big pitfall, with 
the pointed stakes; or the impact of a 


heavy poisoned spear hung above a path in | 
the forest. But what brought out this hide | 
was the fact that it had a price in the | 


markets of the world. That price kept out 
the hunters day after day. 

It was the merchandising in American 
game birds which practically exterminated 
them; but my lady is not content with 
wiping out the species native to her own 
land. She searches all the wilderness lands 
in every corner of the world. There is 
astonishingly little really wild country left 
anywhere on the globe to-day, and, even 
in those last fastnesses, the men are out 
gathering my lady’s rugs for her, from 
Uganda to Ungava. Whether in Asia or in 
Africa, there was no escape for this leopard, 
mottled tree-croucher, whose hide beauti- 
fully reflects the shades and lights of the 
tropics in its rich tints. That species, too, 
is lessening, and in time will pass away. 
With it, too, will go the giant jaguar, even 
larger and as beautiful, once native of 
Texas, and within the memory of man seen 
even in New Mexico. Now the jaguar 
grows rare in Mexico and Central America. 
The hunters comb South America as well 
for its spotted hide. Dogs, perhaps, chased 
this big cat up some thorn tree in the 
chaparral, and the rifle at close range did 
for him. The swarthy killer may get a 
dollar for the ‘“‘tiger’’ hide, just as the 
trapper may get but a few dollars for that 
of a good grizzly. These other smaller 
spotted hides of the chetah, or hunting 
leopard of ‘Asia, and the little ocelot of 
Texas, sometimes called leopard cat, and 
the deep-furred, spotted ounce, an ad- 
mirable great cat—all these give their skins 


for my lady to use in one way or another, | 


and with each there is a story of unearned 
agony. 

There is some possible excuse for sport. 
There was some excuse for the Abyssinian 
king who killed to protect, or for the 
frontiersman who killed for his food. A 
sportsman kills, perhaps, a dozen bears in 
his life. A trapper may kill twenty in one 
year, a hundred in his life. His incentive 
is perpetual, so long as the supply shall last, 
and sport commercialized is his livelihood. 
Not even sport stands analysis too closely. 
I remember that once I killed a panting, 
wounded bear, so close that I had to 
push away his neck with the rifle-barrel. 
I would have given the cost of the hunt 
to have had it unhurt again, though we 
had followed it far and fairly earned the 
shot. I have been with men who have 
trapped many bears, but have never 
trapped one. The rifle is bad enough. 
Civilization asserts that trapping will stand 
analysis. Sport denies it. 

The hide of the lion is infrequent in 
gentlewomen’s abodes, not so much prized 
as others, perhaps, because the monocolor 
is not so attractive, and because the mane 
and the great head do not lend themselves 
so easily to use. But even the lion pays 
tribute. His hide may be had for a price. 
Moreover, the lion i3 passing. In South 
Africa, England has been obliged to enact 
laws protecting lions, and with a view to 
preserving the species from extinction. 
One would think that the king of beasts 
could never be much harassed. The fitting 
out of a train with a hundred servants and 


a dozen wagons runs quickly into money, | 


but there have not lacked so-called sports- 
men who have been willing to sell all or a 
part of their bag. You can buy Nellie a 
lion as easily as a ball-gown. 


Woman Backs the Wild-Game Trapper 


Sport alone never exterminated any form 
of wild life. It is the market which exter- 
minates. Why? There is one of the intri- 
cacies, but it is within truth and justice to 
say that it is gentle woman who is back of 
the market. All this love of trophies of 
wild animals is an ancient and somewhat 
outworn instinct. It is that outworn splint 
on Nellie’s soul which asks for rugs. Men 
kill these animals, but the strange part of 
it is that almost no sportsman ever kills 
a dangerous wild animal without wishing 
to spread the trophy before some woman. 
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Your | 
Spending 
Money — 


After School Hours 


NS BOY can turn his 
spare time after school 
hours on Friday and on Satur- 
day into money. Some boys 
earn $15.00 a week or more 
in this way. The work is 
easy. No capital required to 
start—we supply everything 
necessary to make money 
right from the start selling 


THE SATURDAY ~ 
EVENING POST — 


If you wish to try it all that 
is necessary 1s to write us 
a letter and we will furnish 
ten copies of magazines free 
of charge, to be sold at 5 cents 
each. After that whatever you 
require at wholesale price. 


= 


We will also send you a mighty in- 
teresting little booklet written by some 
of the boys themselves, telling what 
they have done and how they work, 


$300 in CASH and a lot of other 


prizes to boys who do good 
work each month —part of them re- 
served for those who start next week 


The Saturday Evening Post 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. ~ 
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40 Years the World's Standard} 
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| Garland Gas Ranges and Hea 

; Made on Honor ; 

x in the Painstaking Garland Way — 
} You pay no more fora time-tried *Garlan 

than for an unknown brand. It pays 

i) last and all the time to haye the BE 


Ranges furnished with Garland Oven Heat 
Indicator. Booklets Free by Mail. 


The Michigan Stove Company 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 


ie Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Il. 
Kellar Wonder Boo! 
for only 25c a | 


You have all heard of Kellar, the greatest livi 
American Magician, just retired from the stage. ml 
is his Wonder Book. 538 large pages, 794 x 12 Ct 
taining 169 tricks, games, optical illusions and pu 
They are illustrated and clearly explained. 
The person who can do parlor magic is 
demand at parties and entertainments. 
your friends and amuses you. By learnin| 
these tricks of Kellar’s, you can mystify 
tain. For 25c we will send it to you postpai 7 
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There is another soul-splint here, another 
old instinct —the wish to show some woman 
how mieDty is the hunter. 

It is perhaps this same instinct, faded, 
weak and atrophied, which really animates 
most men who purchase trophies. Usually 
they do that forsome woman. Men do not 
dislike skins of wild beasts about them, but 
| itis safe to say that the male demand would 
| never build a steady wild-beast-rug market. 
| Some of the most effete homes in all the 
world have in them the most typical 
trophies of wild beasts—owned by men 
who never saw them living, but who bought 
for the sake of women who never knew how 
they were secured. 

For instance, this great gray or brown 
wolf, over seven feet in the raw, makes a fine 
rug for the hall or for my lady’s chamber. 
Whence did it come and how? From the 
Panhandle of Texas, or the Kenai Peninsula 


Gives you all the 
900d of wool without 


the bad of it. 


It holds the body-heat, and passes away the 
moisture. And your skin is not irritated. 
You are not overheated in warm rooms, Your 
vitality is not sapped by extreme perspiration. 


President Suspenders are 
designed forcomfort and serv- 


The inside of Duofold is soft, smooth cotton; 


ice, This illustration shows of Alaska, the Mackenzie River, the Liard (= -Gye = the outside is fine selected wool or cotton or 
eehich ide cneity of fee condsat he Bae or the Peace—but mostly by the strychnine | §& silk or silkoline — just as you choose, ee 
other suspender has this g7veand ¢akeaction. route. Once there were untold thousands f BF The two fabrics are interlaced by a stitch 
President coal a have the finest qual- gray wolves on our Western plains. The de- y 2 every half-inch or so. 
ityof elastic webbing. This combined with mands of civilization wiped them out. Hy GY, | The air-space between keeps the garment 
Sa ies Se alee epee All these wild beasts were in one sense | J a | Ft fresh and dry. You wouldn’t know you had it 
Different weights and lengths suitable for fair prey for man; but the truth is that Ufo: A Ties § on, except for its comfort. — ; 
all requirements, both they and man as species might have Y ee This is the modern, scientific, sensible under- 
Maker’s guarantee on every pair—Sazis- continued to live together upon the earth. : wear. Asa reasonable thinking man you can 
uae 8? Money Back. It is Nellie and her boudoir, the dictates of YY i oA see that the old-fashioned thick heavy under- 


Price 50c. at your dealer, or direct f . A ‘ : 
ee eal on ceceipt of price, fashion, the demands of luxury, which un- =— wear is unnatural and unsanitary. 


wild species. These things would have re- ; : : 
mained sufficiently adjusted in perpetuity, j Be Robischon & Peckham Co., Selling Agents 


| manufacturer, prepaid on receipt of price. Fiethe oi 'N d ud : : t teeta 
: & 1 a sooner 
THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. settle eS co) hi eh - Sle Serres | YY vou erat : pars o Duofo oone 
| 717 Main Street, Shirley, Mass. Lage ime ws - mind war ss een | or later. gn Ok DOWIE 
} peeere = war, and sport has I ay feaee ar back | Yyyy a Sizes and fit are positively guaranteed. 
ee eel = . Stee pate adice 2s rst by RiTIOUS ; } If not satisfied you get your money back. 
ncient as the ills is that leap of a man’s | j : ‘ Made in various weights and shades, single garments 
= fighting blood which ought always to have CW and union suits for men, women and children. $1 and 
We | been, and remained, the sole price of his : upward per garment. — ‘ : 
| “Wi | lady’s rugs a. If your dealer hasn’t Duofold, write us and we'll tell 
| iH The lfeot the wilderness has been that of Y, ; you who has. Write for the Duofold booklet which 
| I Z 1 M ty shows all styles, 
| | the wilderness, a wild species has been a : : Duoro_tp HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., FRANKFORT, N.Y. 
{ 
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e 
Bicycle | 
y | | one force against the other, pulling for Rete oF Coicsse shed 


i] | harmony as do the spheres, balanced under 


, Y, “4 e j S. : Le 
/ tre S | | the thrust and pull of gravitation, had it ; Look for this label 
| | not been for my lady’s love of luxury in 4 i 


ii | this age of money. Fairly high-browed eo 
| | philosophy will say that the trouble is that 
ancient splint on Nellie’s soul. 


349 Broadway 167 DearbornSt. 67 Chauncey St. 


New Prices 


$7.50 Per Pair 


No reduction in quality 


With our new factory equipment and 
the large volume of business we are 
doing, we are now able to supply 
Indianapolis G & J Bicycle Tires at a 
much lower price than they have ever 
beensold forinthe past. We shall 
continue to use the same high 
grade materials and workman- 
Ship that have made G& J 
icycle Tires world famous 


If she wants rugs, skins for her home, let 
! her have them; but let her insist that her 
protector, her chief, shall go out and get 
them for her by valor and not by coin! 
Otherwise Nellie unsettles the balance of 
Nature. She wipes out speciesafter species, 
and worst of all it is that, in time, she | 
wipes out her own! When all the wilder- 
nesses are gone all valor will also have 
vanished. 

The purchased skin, the bought venison | 
and the bought gamebird have no excuse | 
to-day. The purchased gamebird is illegal 
over almost all the Union to-day. Soon 
neither of them will have legal existence. 
A nation’s self-indulgence brings incapacity 
at last. Put a price on these skins of wild 
beasts, and, presently, they will be unob- 
tainable at any price. 

No man sows in the wilderness. No one 
protects, or guards, or increases the har- 
vest of the hills. That harvesting as it is | 


for six months 
and a copy of 
my new 


Book 76 Plans 


for attractive 
Homes costing 
$1000 to $4000. 
Keith's monthly 
magazine is the 
recognized au- 
Our Plan No. 37—$2000 thoniene pines 
ning and Decorating Homes. Each issue gives 7 designs by 
leading architects. $1.50 year. News-stancs 15c copy. 


An Education 
Without Cash 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


bicycle tires made. 


3 & J Tire Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


With each $1 order I will also include a copy of my Big 
Double 25c. Number on Bungalows. Send today. 


MAX L. KEITH, 475 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘| offers a full course, all 


The pay is good, the work congenial, and promo- 


now done never had any warrant under ; tion rapid in the U.S, Civil Service. If you are an 7 ; l c T 
the undying stars. | American man or woman over 18 you are eligible for Expenses palc 5) In any 
lady’ hold | any government position if you pass the Civil Service =: 
My 1a My Ss rugs represent a old-Over, a Examination, To learn how you can qualify in your ll a ay r- t “17 
surviving instinct. They might make for spare time, write for our free I. C. S. booklet. CO cg c, CO nsel Vatlol \ 
manhood, which is the same as saying for International Correspondence Schools 


womanhood. These are the sole matters : BADE nla aneal 


or business school in 
in which money does not purchase im- 


munity or evasion or success or achieve- | CATNIP BALL {?).2¢cet, Aer || the country in return 
ment. Presently the species of rug-buying alone; ridiculously amusing; will last for years. Sold . 
for a little work done 


men and women will have perished along | at 
in leisure hours. You 


everywhere for 10 Cents, together with 
with the rug-bearing animals. Then will pachaee of catnip and other herbs benefi- 
| cial to cats. 
come the Goths and Vandals, all the Way | For sale by 5 and 10 cent stores, 


East Boston, Mags. write for prices. 


from Vandalia, Illinois, to Gotham, New | sporting goods, drug, and 12 
York. | énreceipt of 12 Cents. cents 

But if Nellie knew—if my lady under- | National Cat Supplies Co. S post- select the schoo]—we 
stood —and if she still felt stirring strongly | Devi SSE. © Dealers paid. 


RBRUG’S 


the ancient instinct, she might scorn to see 
evasion practiced for her favor, just as she | 


ARC ADI A might weep over unnecessary suffering 
inflicted in her name. Still she might say, 


pay the bills. If you 


are interested send a 


_ [tis the most perfect blend of tobacco you paid in risk and fairness and hardihood. 
er ut in your pipe—the highest class—it Methinks the lion or the tiger or the bear Dnt Lesson. Write to-day for full information 
‘inds all by itself, the KING of mixtures. so might die with more satisfaction, hoping and Free sample copy Student’s Art Magazine. 

A tobacco that your women folks will a better fate. Certainly that sort of hide- | Lockwood-Stoltz Art School, Dept. B, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


etoh y Q —vV = A “ . 5 
Wail have heel ih Lary Fy hos getting some of us will not relinquish while 
fioke before. the eye can see, or the leg plod, or the heart | 
Send 10 C CR ee leap, because it seems within the Scheme. | 
jan eo ents senda sample. But this rug of my lady, bought by pain 
XE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York alone, bought by anguish prolonged, un- 
: ; natural and unavenged! 


PATENTS that PROTECT Did one say unavenged? It will not be | 


books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts, stamps unavenged. Money can do much, Yes, the 


& A, B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 age of money can wipe out a species, re | 
SS tities genus—say, the genus homo. 


experience, author of first course of this kind in 
Zi, 7% America. 1892, Guarantee plan. Free Test 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


‘My lord, gird on your spurs, get your long | <P Resident and Correspondence Do ae 1 Eee 
| « MIXTURE new club, and go out and get me a hide!” | Ae ne tlasteatis sea eT line addi essed to 
Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you., Perhaps, then, the right price would be | e Zs ees pce eae eat rece 

| 

| 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


f William T.Jones, Attorney and 
Counselor in Patent Causes. 


\ Agents 
cuz ayer J Wanted 


Bryan Watch Fobs and Celluloid 
Buttons. <A fine, handsome, oxidized 
Watch Fob, 14% x 1% inches, with finished 


leather strap, same as illustration, sample . 

25c.; others for15c. Celluloid Buttons, 2 for Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 

5c., stamps taken. Write for terms to agents Estb. 47 years. Box C, Washington, 
SS SS Se 


to-day. Get busy. 100 per cent. profit. Best references. Careful 
C.T. JOHNSTONE, 162 Main St. E., Rochester,N.Y. | work. Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. 


“Patent Manual,’ containing 
honestadviceto inventors, senton 
m request. 1111 F St.,Wash.,D.C. 
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Keeps Cold Drinks 
Freezing Cold 


Without Ice 
72 Hours 


Fill Thermos Bottles with ice-cold 
drinks for your Outing, Hunting, 
Motoring, Yachting, or Fishing trips, 
orforany journey—and any time night 
ov day for three days afterward you 
can count om your Thermos Bottle for 
a pure, fresh, ice-cold drink. 


THERMOS 
Bottle 


is one bottle inside another, with 


a vacuum between. The same 
Thermos Bottle keeps liquids 
either hot or cold. No chemicals. 
Filled, cleaned, emptied same as 
any ordinary bottle. 


Keeps Hot Drinks 
Steaming Hot 
Without Fire 

24 Hours 


Fill your Thermos Bottle with steam- 
ing hot coffee and it will still be steaming 
hot next day. r, if there’s a baby in 
the house keep its sterilized milk at feed- 
ing temperature all day and all night 
without bother, in a Thermos Bottle. 

There are so many uses for Thermos 
Bottles in the home and out-of-doors that 
you really ought to have one or two, 

Get at least one at once, 
Sold everywhere— Pints, $3.75; 
Quarts, $5.75. If your dealer will not 
supply you, send your order direct to 


us. Sent charges prepaid on receipt of 
price. Over 700,.000 sold in 1907. 


Patented in all countries— 
beware of infringements. 


Write today for Free Booklet 
American 
Thermos Bottle Company 
533 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE NAGGING WOMAN 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


fire puts her in one of her tantrums. Let’s 
have peace—at any rate until I get out of 
the house. You can have it out with her, 
if you want—but not for me; no, sir; not 
on your life—I want none of it.” 

“*What’s the trouble?” 

“Smoke, dirt, and goodness only knows 
what else. I believe that it blows ashes 
around—you couldn’t find them—but she 
ean. I’d rather suffer from this threaten- 
ing cold than hear her scolding for a week 
about the dust and dirt. You know that 
we have no servants now; the cook left 
last night. Just fix me up so that I can go 
down to the office. I want some dinner. 
You understand, don’t you, Doctor?” 

I did. 

It isa question among biologists whether 
acquired habits are transmissible; but it is 
certain that environment, training and ex- 
ample can produce traits of ancestors that 
are exaggerated to the disease line in future 
generations. The nagging woman is the 
result of this evolutionary fact. She is 
often of a class that marries somewhat late 
in life; hence her habits are fixed, her ideas 
adamant, her nerve cells lacking in any 
potential elements for training along nor- 
mal lines. 

The nagging woman is one who suffers 
from a lack of moral tone balance, assisted 
by a too strong current of selfishness. She 
is constantly intoxicated, mentally stag- 
gering, through the effects of self-centred 
emotions. Any attempt to arouse her to 
consider the comforts of others, when 
these differ from her ideas of comfort, lets 
loose the tongue on which are lighted 
rockets of vituperation and Roman candles 
of green, venomous accusations. 

This inability to mould one’s self to 
changing conditions is the chief trait of 
these sub-hysteric women. It is frequently 
the cause of those apparently strange dis- 
ruptions of households where for years har- 
mony seemedregnant. Here is.an example. 

Brown, when.a young man, wasemployed 
as a clerk in a large manufacturing con- 
cern. He married upon a small salary. 
His wife was a few years his junior. She 
came from the country. They started 
housekeeping on a small scale, and love 
remained inside the windows. 

Brown’s position gave him regular hours. 
He had breakfast at seven, dinner at noon, 
and was always home to supper on the 
minute. As regular as clockwork, as sys- 
tematic as the meals up at the old farm, 
went on the household duties of the little 
wife. 

Brown worked himself up, became a 
useful man to the concern, and finally 
reached a responsible position. 

This change in his work necessitated a 
ehange in the household arrangements. 
He could not rush a dinner at noon. He 
tried it; his stomach and brain rebelled, 
and finally, through his physician’s orders 
and the exigencies of his position, he in- 
formed his wife that he would only take a 
light lunch and have dinner at night. 

Then came the first recrudescence of 
the woman’s ancestral traits: “Why! I 
can’t do that. You must come home to 


dinner at noon. The idea of having dishes 
washed at night! I just won’t have it.” 

“But DPI get you another girl; three 
ought to be enough.” 

“‘T won’t have another girl; it means 
more work cleaning up after them. You 
don’t know how much muss they make me. 
You don’t care anything about how much 
muss you make, so that you can have your 
way—I am tired of it—tired of it, I tell 
you; I just won’t have dinner at night.” 

This was the first real sign of difficulty 
in the former harmonious household. The 
wife belonged to that class of women that 
cannot move inanynew channels. She now 
became a nagger. 

Brown’s eareer and success “depended 
upon his being downtown throughout the 
day. His evening meal was generally a cold 
supper—hisreceptions were colder. Silently 
and sorrowfully he plugged away until he 
was given a junior partnership. 

It was now necessary for him to move 
into a larger house and into a more pros- 
perous neighborhood. It was Brown who 
had to do the entertaining for the firm, and 
his salary and profits were ample for this 
purpose—they were increased for this 
specific purpose. 


He set up an establishment with plenty | 


of servants so that his wife had nothing to 
do but assist in entertaining and enjoy 
herself. In reality, her only form of pleas- 
ure was in finding fault with the servants 
and nagging her husband. Brown soon 
found it less embarrassing to entertain at 
the club, and then came the gradual drift- 
ing from house and wife. She could not 
understand that a wife had any other 
duties but to boss the house and all in it. 

After he did what the horse does—bolts. 
Mrs. Brown spent her time conjuring up 
all sorts of accusations. These became 
public through the press, and, of course, 
Brown was much condemned. Several 
times he did his best to show her where 
the fault lay; pleaded with her to change 
her ideas, to go along with him in his prog- 
ress and not try toruin him. It was all use- 
less. She had developed into a complete 
nagger. 

There was but one thing for Brown todo: 
stick to his work, continue on the road to 
success, or succumb to his wife’s immov- 
able temperament and return to the book- 
keeper’s desk. 

It was a case of being bossed by a nagger 
and going to the dogs—as many a weak 
man has—or going his own way alone. 

He bravely weathered the scandal. 
Those who knew the inside facts, and what 
ruin a nagging woman can accomplish, 
congratulated Brown. 

To continue to live under constant 
tongue-lashing, false accusations and mid- 
night nagging is impossible. 

Thenagging womanisincurable. Likethe 
little drops of water which ultimately wear 
a hole in the stone, so will the constant 
dropping of faultfinding and tongue-lashing 
wear out the most equitable temperament 
of man. It is either a case of weak accept- 
anee and the dog-kennel, or virile deter- 
mination and a get-away. 


THE ENCHANTMENT 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Waller and those clothes had vanished to, 
or that he did not know how to get any 
others—what if he had to fight, not giants 
(that were easy), but this cursed intangi- 
bility? That entrancing vision of Kitty 
waiting for him, her white chin propped 
on her delicate hand, her lovely eyes full 
of tears, entreating him to leap over all 
his chains of poverty and circumstance, 
warmed him with the glow of last resolve. 

“You darling! I’ll come sure enough,” 
he said to himself. ‘‘ You’re mine, mine, 
mine! I won’t let you go to the end of the 
world without letting you know that first, 
and when you come back ” His riot- 
ous fancy lost itself in the vision. 

The boat jarred into the slip; the un- 
known man looked at Vernon for the first 
time, as one who recognizes a companion 
in a far country—then he disappeared in 
the crowd. Vernon went to the warehouse. 
Every one had left. Neither Waller nor the 
dress suit was to be seen, though he hunted 
diligently once more for the latter. He 
made as eareful a toilet as he could, and 
then, after waiting an hour for Waller’s 


reappearance, went to the Morpeths’. He 
had a sudden hope that Morpeth’s dress 
suit might fit him. 


*! IIT 


Ae dere Morpeths were a married couple 
who lived in a very narrow brownstone 
house in a row that bulged with narrow, 
repellent bay-windows, which looked as if 


they had been squeezed out by the ex-. 


treme need of space. With the exception 
of one other person, the Morpeths were 
Vernon’s only intimate friends in town; the 
Mrs. Irving of whom Kitty had spoken 
was away. Helen Morpeth had spent 
several winters before her marriage in Cali- 
fornia, near Vernon’s family, and her hus- 
band had been a member of the press in 
San Francisco before getting editorially 
afloat here. The Morpeths were given up 
to a domesticity little short of appalling 
to the unwedded; their every interest 
seemed to be bound up in the diet and 
health and attainments of their two in- 
fants, and the minor details of the house- 
hold. The informal guest was always 
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If you wear LITHOLIN Waterproofed 
Linen Collars and Cuffs they keep their 
shape anywhere and don’t crack or fray. 
There’s no laundering—you just wipe 
them clean, and they are like new. You 
save not less than $16 a year. Unlike 
Celluloid and Rubber, they look like 
ordinary linen, and are cut in every fash- 
ionable style, and.in all sizes. Have clean 
linen all the time, at no-cost. 


Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 


Always sold from Red Boxes. Avoid substitution, 
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styles, size, number wanted, and we 
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Have You Made That 
| Paint Test? 


Do not paint until you know 
about the materials your painter 
intends to use. We have been 
offering for several months, a sure 
test by which the purity of White 
Lead may be established. 
Thousands have availed them- 
ewes ‘of our offer and are now 
in a position to know what they 
fare about when they spend their 
paint money. 
| We continue the opportunity this 
month. White Lead bearing our trade 
matk, “the Dutch Boy Painter,’ is 
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escorted to the cozy upstairs sitting-room 
after dinner, where, kind as his hosts 
were, he felt merely as an accessory to 
an existence perfect without him. Helen 
Morpeth sewed with intermittent absent- 
mindedness on little undergarments, while 
her husband, in a dilapidated house-jacket, 
pipe in mouth, talked disconnectedly as he 
came in and out busy with the absorbing 
occupation of tinkering with doorknobs 
and putting “‘washers”’ in leaking faucets. 
Vernon, on those rare occasions when he 
had spent the night there, had been obliged 
to stay up until all hours in his own room 
reading, to get back his wonted tone. 

But they were certainly kind. Helen 


/eame down welcomingly to see him now, 
_ in the absence of her husband, and turned 


the light up in a desolate, stiffly-furnished 
drawing-room, as long and narrow as a 
trolley car. Vernon experienced a wild 
desire to leave the house the moment he 
was seated in it. But Helen’s tone as he 
explained his situation to her expressed a 
motherliness such as she might have used 
to her own little Ted. 

“Why, certainly, Harry, you can have 
anything of Clarence’s that you want. It’s 
such a pity he was called away to-day to 
meet the Secretary of State—and just the 
night that he had set for putting up a shelf 
in the butler’s pantry! But go upstairs to 
his room and try on everything he has. 
He’s grown so much broader lately, as you 
say—and he’s nearly as tall as you are; 
by letting things down a little Be 
careful not to wake the babes.” 

Alas! not even by the most careful en- 
gineering could Clarence Morpeth’s dress 
suit be made to fit Vernon. The trousers 
might possibly have been managed, but not 
the coat. Putting it on was nothing to 
getting out of it again. He was trembling 
and weak in the knees when he was once 
free, and tiptoed down the hallway past 
the rooms of the sleeping children to his 
hostess, waiting for him below. 

“Tt’s no use,” he stated. ‘‘Mrs. Mor- 
peth, if I can’t get to the ball I’ll have to 
see her some other way. I’d go as I am, 
but they wouldn’t let me on the floor.”’ 

“And you don’t even know at what hotel 
she’s stopping! If you knew that—but of 
eourse you might run all over town trying 
to find out. I’m so stupid!’’ Mrs. Mor- 
peth knitted her brows. ‘‘By the way, 
why don’t you go and see Candace Irving? 
She was saying this morning that you 
hadn’t been to see her for months. She 
has so many ideas!”’ 

“‘T thought she was still away.” 

““No, she got back yesterday.” 

“Well!’’ said Vernon with delighted 
emphasis. Heseized Mrs. Morpeth’s hand. 
““Thank you a thousand times! You won’t 
mind my running off immediately?” 

Candace! As he tore along the street on 
his way to her apartment he felt as one who 
at last sees a star of hope. It had begun to 
snow very hard and fast, and the wind 


drove stingingly in hisface. The wild night 


whipped his memory into linesmechanically 
repeated: 


“*Saint Agnes’ Eve —Ah, bitter chill it was !’” 


“Ah, bitter chill 1¢ was—Ah, bitter chill 
” The words seemed to bring a 
vague, blurred idea with them—an en- 
chanted, impossible plan. Candace might 
give it shape. The very strength of his 
desire to see Kitty Valentine made it im- 
possible for him coherently to plan any way 
to do it. It is not the man of action who is 
clever in the strategies of love—it takes 
the dreamer, the man of more feminine 
temperament, to plancompetently. Vernon 
could only feel now that, if he could get a 
woman to help him, and that woman Can- 
dace Irving —— 

And she was out, after all, but the maid 
said she would be in at nine. It was another 
of the awful obstructions Fate had put in 
his way to-day. If she should not be at 
home when he went there again There 
were a couple of hours to be got through 
first. He plunged into them as into the 
fires of the lower regions. When he at last 
emerged from that under-world of blasting 
delay he was breathless, his head reeling. 
As he sat with tense expectancy in the 
parlor.at last, after taking off his snow-wet 
overcoat, waiting for Candace to come in, 
the apartment seemed the very haven of 
his longing dreams, with its pretty, home- 
like appointments, the low, used chairs, 
the table with its leather cover and brass 
writing materials, the charming water- 
colors, Candace’s work, upon the walls, 
the crimson workbag with a bit of em- 
broidery hanging from it, and the low 
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bookease. The thought of his barrack 
quarters back of the office, shared with 
Waller, made him sick with revolt, and 
then fired him anew; just such a little 
home as this would he have with Kitty 
when she came back in a year! 

If the room was a contrast to his abode, 
it was no stronger than the contrast now be- 
tween Vernon and his hostess. Candace was 
a dark, slender woman, not very young, 
with a tender handclasp and a subtly 
caressing voice—she was proficient in the 
endearing art of welcoming a long-absent 
friend without any underhand ironies at 
his remissness. She had, indeed, a sym- 
pathetic quality so strong that it drew the 
mind of man instantly toward it; it seemed 
at times as if every one who came near her 
did so in the fond hope of being propped up, 
metaphorically or actually, with sofa pillows. 
She put one behind Vernon’s head now 
with her left hand as she laid the other in 
his, regarding with a surprised solicitude 
his burning eyes as she said: 

‘“My dear boy, do lie back there com- 
fortably. Are you ill? Why, what have 
you been doing? Your shirt and your 
necktie—you look as if you had been in 
the wars! What’s the matter?” 

“Eiverything,’”’ said Vernon. He raised 
his haggard eyes to hers with a tragic effort 
at a smile that turned into wild fierceness. 
“Candace, I’ve no business to live, be- 
cause I’m poor; I’m poor and I’m des- 
perate, and I’m—in love, and getting 
deeper in love every minute.”’ His voice 
sank. ‘“‘It’s torment! And she goes away 
to-morrow—for a year, and I can’t get a 
chance to see her to-night and tell her 
how I love her. And I'll never get the 
chance again! She’s so lovely that any 
man would ” He stopped and stared 
before him. 5 

“Ts it Kitty Valentine?”’ 

“Yes. How did you guess?”’ 

‘‘And she doesn’t know?”’ 

“No. She thinks I don’t want to go 
there to-night. I suppose she doesn’t even 
care forme. And yet, I’ve felt to-day that, 
if I only had the chance to see her ! 
She’s to be at the Club ball, and Waller 
and [ ” he found himself pouring out 
the story to her sympathizing ear, adding 
afterward : 

“Since I left the Morpeths’ I’ve ’phoned 
or been to seventeen hotels; her people are 
just the kind to go to some little, old- 
fashioned hostelry nobody knows about, 
or they may be stopping with a friend, after 
all. It’s beyond me/ I went back to the 
office—I’d tried to eat dinner, but I 
couldn’t—and caught Waller, all dressed, 
going out. He’d had the suit at the tailor’s 
getting pressed; if I’d only had the wits to 
think of that I could have got it. I can’t 
seem to think of anything until it’s too late! 
You ought to have heard him laugh, the 
great, husky brute! Well, he didn’t look 
so-pretty when I’d got through with him.” 

“And didn’t you get the suit?’’ asked 
Candace. 

Vernon shook his head. ‘‘Couldn’t. Not 
unless I’d stuck a knife into him some- 
where and straightened him out. Oh, I 
wanted to fast enough,” he gazed at her 
seriously —‘‘but, you see, it would have 
spoiled the suit for me.” 

‘‘Mercy!’’ said Candace, staring. She 
began to laugh commiseratingly, and then 
checked herself. ‘‘Poor boy, you’ve been 
through a lot.” 

“There are two entrances to the hall— 
one on the Avenue, and the other around 
the corner,’’ Vernon went on with apparent 
irrelevance. 

‘So that you couldn’t know at which one 
to wait for her?’ she translated. 

“Yes. I tell you now, Candace, I can’t 
get in at the ball, that’s settled for me. 
But I’ve got to see Kitty alone. If I could 
get her out ” . He rose and paced the 
floor. ‘‘I can’t think how or where, but if 
I could see her alone, for a little, little 
while; if there was any place x 

‘Write her a note and ask her to give 
the supper dance to you—if she has an 
engagement, to break it. Ask her to come to 
the side door of the hall at midnight,”’ said 
Candace rapidly. ‘‘We’ll get a messenger 
boy to take the note and leave it with the 
maid in the dressing-room for her—if 
Kitty’s going away to-morrow, telegrams 
and messages are in order. You can carry 
my fur cloak and fur-lined shoes for her to 
slip over her things.” 

“And take her to a restaurant? Would 
that quite do?” 

“No, no! Bring her to me. But don’t 
tell her that—only ask her to save the 
supper dance for you and to come to the 
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Learn to write convinc- 
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ness letters that laugh 
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Learn how to express your own every-day 
ideas — whether in writing or speech— in that 
crisp, clear-cut, magnetic English that com- 
mands attention, and inspires respect. For 
the language you use in correspondence — or 
even in speech—must help you sell goods, 
win customers, collect debts, even secure the 
positions you hold, but it cannot do these 
things if weak, clumsy and half-intelligible. 
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speaking effectively, that you can master and apply in a few weeks. 
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How is your English? Areslips of speech habitual with 
you? Areyour letters dry, formal and poorly worded? 
Do they lack the snap, the tone of words that WIN ? 
Get out of this rut—master the principles of smooth, 
easy, fluent expression—of crisp, powerful straight- 
from-the-shoulder Business English. Tighten your 
grasp on the English language. Get the Free book today. 


The way to get a copy of this splendid new Sherwin Cody book 
absolutely free is through SYSTEM, which stands pre-eminent the 
monthly Magazine of Business. 260 to 356 pages in every issue of 
SYSTEM, and every page bubbling over with priceless business 
information, plans, hints, pointers, methods, systems, that you 
ought to put into practice in your own business. It makes no differ- 
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working for someone else —SYSTEM will show you new ways of 
saving time and money and effort — new ways of cutting out drudg- 
ery. SYSTEM goes into the offices of the biggest men and brings 
forth for your benefit every month the fruits of their costly experi- 
ence. SYSTEM will show you how to accomplish more — how to 
make more, in your present daily work. Each issue contains special 
inside information on buying, accounting, selling, manufacturing, 
shipping, collecting, advertising, business letter-writing, banking, 
real estate, insurance, business management, handling men, short 
cuts, worry-Savers, store systems, retail salesmanship, trade-getting 
ideas, window dressing, circularizing, import and export trade—and 
everything in which a man in business — big or little —is interested. 
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business magazine can neverbe without system, the principle, 
estimated accurately. By direct and no business man can afford 
instruction and constant timely to be without SYSTEM, the 
suggestions, itturnsmanya life, business magazine. Itis one of 
not only of an individual, but of the best helps I know of and 
an institution, into a different every aspiring merchant in the 
channel and the change is land ought to have it. I recom- 
always more profitable—YOU mend it to every business man 
NEED IT.’’— ALEXANDER H. and clerk.’’,—SAMUEL BRILL, 
REVELL, Chicago. Brill Bros., New York. 
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for $2 or $3 a copy or more. 


introductory offer we have deci 
edition of this splendid 
Sherwin Cody book 
bound in handsome 
De Luxe vellum, ab- 
solutely free with a 
new subscription to 
SYSTEM. Simply 
send $2 with the cou- 
pon (or $2.50 if the 
magazine is to be sent 
toa Canadian address), 
The book will go for- 
ward immediately — 
securely packed —all 
transportation charges 
prepaid. Better still, 
include $1 extra, and 
we will bind the book 
for you in genuine Ox- 
ford Morocco and gold 
theedges. Thisisa 
book you will use 
constantly for 
many years. 


Nearly 


been published on business letter writing has sold 
But as a special 


e ~ Enclosed 
find a3 for 


- which please 
) send SYSTEM 
one full year to 
'Y the address below; 

also forward to me, 
allcharges prepaid,copy 
: of Mr. Cody’s new book, 
ig “Tiow to Do Business by 
Letter.” Bound in 


It will pay 
to buy the 
Morocco Rduress. es 
bind- 
mae: 151-153 44-60 
Wabash Ave. Fast 23d St. 
Chicago New York 
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Reliable Paint 


—A Simple Test of Purity 
HEN YOU PAINT, 


use Pure 

White Lead. Be sure of this. 
It will save you much money—give 
you a neater, a more durable job. 


Carter White Lead is Pure—we 
Guarantee it. Test it yourself if you 
wish. Then you will know. 

Place a piece of Carter White Lead, 
the size of a pin head, on a match, a 
little ways from the head. Hold one or 
more lighted matches underneath. In 
a few seconds it will reduce to shining 
globules of metallic lead. Adulterated 
White Lead will not reduce this way. 
It’s unfit for use. 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


hite Lead 


Does not crack, scale or check. 
and evenly. 


The grain of Carter White Lead is finer than the 
finest flour. It is always uniform. This fineness 
makes Carter spread farther—just as a cup of flour 
will spread farther than a cup of wheat. 


It is the whitest paint you can buy. Other white 
leads look gray by comparison. Superior whiteness 
assures brighter, stronger, more beautiful and dura- 
ble tints— remember this, it’s important. 


Figured by square yards of surface covered —or 
by years of wear—Carter is by far the cheapest 
paint you can buy. By the pound it costs a trifle more. 

All reliable dealers sell Carter White Lead, 

Please send for free book which gives all the tests by 
which you may know good paint. ‘Tima ty be worth doi- 
lars to you to know them. We will send also six photo- 
types in colors of actual homes brightened by Carter, 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
W. P. Station 10, Chicago, Ill. s 


Fact —Chicago and Oniaha 


It wears long 


“*We will pay $100 and cost of analysis 
for the detection of any adulteration in 
this or any other package bearing this brand.’’” 


CASH REGISTERS 


Get our prices 
before you buy 

, Our 1909 models challenge 
comparison in price, quality, 
functions and quickness of 
operation. 


Over 100 styles and sizes 
— detail - adding, total - add- 
ing, sales record-printing, 
multiple-counter and cost-and-selling-price registers. 


The American Cash Register Co. 
1101 Yale Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


: Made to Your Measure 
by hand from choice new skins 
(which outwear old stock inastore) 


Guar $] teed 
S Pre- and 
pai hd up 


Cape, Glace, Chamois, Silk —standard vl all 
lengths, at Factory prices. Winter Gloves. Chil- 
dren's Gloves. Write for our Style Book. 


| Cummings Glove Co., 14 Forest St., Gloversville, N.Y. 
SECURED OR FEE 


PATENT om 


Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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door. The supper will be here! You can 
get her back again before any one knows 
she’s gone—it’s only a step around the 
corner. We'll decorate it here for her! ay 

His eyes glinted. ‘‘Candace, you're a 
jewel. Whata plan! Oh, it’s my dream — 
and beyond it. But ” he sat down 
and took one of Candace’s slim hands in one 
of his, smoothing it with the other. ‘‘Can- 
dace, you have nerve! But—but—will she 
come ?—at such a summons—on such a 
night? Will she come?”’ 

“Only if she loves you,” said Candace 
gently. Then her tone changed. ‘Harry 
Vernon, let go of my hand. I will not have 
you kissing it, pretending to yourself all the 
while that it’s Kitty’s! Oh, I know you!”’ 

“Tt makes me feel so much better,’’ 
argued Vernon pleadingly. But the next 
minute he had risen and flung his arms out 
wide. ‘‘If she doesn’t come Give me 
the pen and ink, Candace.” 

‘As he wrote the storm shook the windows 
and the sharp snow rattled on the panes. 
So wild was the night, so long the hours 
before Kitty could come—if, indeed, she 
came at all After the note was sent, 
Candace came once more to his rescue. 

“We'll go out and get things to make the 
room look lovely for your girl.” 

He laughed, with a reddening face. 
“Tike a sort of St. Agnes’ Eve? Ah, 
Candace, you’re a wonder—you know too 
much! That's what I dreamed!”’ 

In after years, as Vernon looked back 
upon that night, he could never tell what 
really happened and what was but the 
creation of his wandering brain. It was 
true that he and Candace faced the storm 
hunting such places as were still open, 
where they could get ‘‘cates and dainties”’ 
—and that they laughed and jested uproar- 
iously together. It was not true that 
strange and tragic phantoms leered up at 
him at every step, whispering that the 
next footfall would take him crashing down 
a sickening precipice. It was not true that 
Kitty was out in the storm defenseless, her 
whiteness invisible in the shrouding white- 
ness of the snow, as she fled from those 
phantoms, or that she shrieked hauntingly 
for aid in that wild shrieking of the wind 
that tore her away from his grasp. 

It was true that he and Candace stood 
outside of the lighted hall, and heard the 
whirl of the dance music within. It was 
true that Candace and he, after they came 
back to the apartment, turned the little 
room into a fairy palace with artful dis- 
position of pink-fringed chrysanthemums 
and trailing vines, with softly-lighted 
candles on the mantel and on the low 
shelf around the room and on the table, 
gleaming with twisted iridescent glass, and 
golden round-globed oranges, and darkly 
crimson apples, and great purple clusters 
and pale green clusters of grapes, like 
smooth, glistening jewels, as wonderful as 
the enchanted fruit of dreams. The pink 
and green cakes, the dates, the raisins and 
the figs—they were real! But that ashy 
thing that walked beside Vernon—it was 
not true that it laid its pale fingers on 
everything he touched —that was not real. 
It was not true that it kept repeating to 
him louder than that wind that beat against 
the windows, and with a more deathly 
chill—‘‘She will not get your letter. It 
was a thousand chances to one that she 
would. She never even went to the ball. 
No written word that you can ever send 
after her when she is gone will speak to her 
heart as your hand on hers would have 
spoken to it to-night. She will not get 
your letter—she never even went to the 
ball! Count yourself dead, dead to love — 
dead, dead! She is for some other, not for 
you. You will fade from her life as if you 
had never been.” 

That could not have been true, though 
it was so real. But it was true that Can- 
dace let him go out again because she 
eould no longer keep him. He was leaving 
the room with her long fur wrap and the 
furred overshoes tucked under his arm in a 
bundle when Candace called him back to 
put on his own hat and coat, she herself 
buttoning up the latter, as he waited un- 
willingly like one straining at the leash, his 
dark eyes alight, under his rumpled hair, 
and an uneasy, daredevil defiance in his 
smile. It was true that he waited under the 
side porch of the hall while the snow 
whirled past him—waited—waited. If the 
minutes were leaden before the clock struck 
twelve, each minute after that brought a 
horrible stab with it that sent the life dully 
ebbing. Oh, that torture was too real! 
Through all after-joy the stark, raw hurt of 
this endless waiting remained even when 


” 


out of mind, coming back with the same | 


unbearable pain at strange times and places. 
That was too true! And then, when he 
had given up all hope, yet must stand there 
and hope still—she came! 


IV 


HE time was already waning fast—and 
nearly over! They sat within the softly- 
lighted room with its rows of candles 
shining out from the pink chrysanthemums 
and on the piled-up gleaming fruits on the 
enchanted table; his arms were around the 
whiteness and the warmth of her, and her 
head was on his shoulder, while on the 
other side of the drawn portiéres Candace 
played on her violin that she might not 
hear the words they said. 
Kitty’s voice thrilled: 
“JT can’t believe that I’m really here 


“with you!” 
“But you are.” (Blest dreamer, lovely 
bride!) 
“Yes. I felt to-day—I kept feeling so 


strange, so lost in space, I didn’t know why. 
And then—then J saw you—I was sud- 
denly so glad! You seemed so perfectly 
splendid and wonderful to me! I would do 
anything you told me to, for you would 
never let me do anything T ought not.” 

‘Never, never!” 

“And you planned this all yourself?” 

““Yes.’”’ (O shades of the perjured!) 

She looked at him with a surrender so 
innocent and childlike in its completeness 
that he averted his eyes from hers. ‘‘The 
likes of me!’ he said to himself, with an 
odd shame. ‘‘The likes of me!” 

“And if you care for me now,’ her 

tender voice went on; she put her hand 
against his cheek to turn his face toward 
her, ‘‘I want to say—I don’t know how 
to say it—I can bea great deal nicer, Harry, 
than the way you’ve known me—just at 
dances! Every day I’m away from you 
Dll try and grow to be—nicer; more worth 
your loving.” 
The magic of St. Agnes’ Eve was 
over, the lovers had fled into the storm once 
more, only to be parted! with Candace 
left smiling, a little wistfully, as one well 
used to forgetting that others had needed 
her, when they remembered it no longer. 
The candles were out, the table stripped 
bare, only the fringed, shadowy chrysanthe- 
mums still breathed pungently of joy. 

But the enchantment still held for 
Vernon. He walked past the warehouse 
with his eyes fixed on a fairy vision, and 
bumped full into somebody, who after the 
shock of collision turned out to be Barney 
the watchman. 

“* Hell-lo!’’ said the latter, with lenient 
comprehension of tone. ‘‘Sure, what under 
Hivin are ye doing down this way, Mr. 
Vernon? Turn yourself around, that’s the 
good bye, do!”’ 

“Oh, Barney!” sighed Vernon, obediently 
retracing his steps, his eyes swimming 
and his gait uncertain, though he was only 
drunk with the intoxicant of love. He got 
up those dark stairs and stumbled over a 
paint-pot and crashed into a case of extract- 
bottles as he groped his way to the back 
room—there was no light but the faint 
light of the waning moon. He felt a sudden 
impulse of affection for his friend, sleeping, 
as usual, all hunched up in the farther cot, 

“Waller! Old chap!” He shook the 
massive form and then dodged the arm 
that shot out automatically from the 
shoulder. ‘‘Put your arm down, can’t you. 
I’ve got something to tell you. See here, 
I’m sorry I lammed you to-night; you can 
keep that dress suit forever. But I’ve got 
something to tell you.’ His voice rose 
deliriously. ‘‘O Waller! I’m so happy! O 
Waller! old fellow, old fellow! O Waller!” 

““Great Heavens!” said Waller. He sat 
up with a jerk. ‘‘If you don’t stop this 
awful O Wallering Take your head 
out of the bedclothes. Get up out of here. 
You blame kid! If you don’t let me go to 
sleep I'll kill you—and I'll kill you now!” 

‘“Oh, never mind,” said Vernon absently. 
He reached over to a chair and sat there 
with his cheek resting on the shoulder of 
his coat, still sweet with the fragrance of 
the violets where her head had lain. 

The waning light showed only the out- 
lines of the cots, and the stove, and the 
bathtub with the sponges above it, and lost 
itself in the thick darkness of the warehouse 
beyond; but Vernon sat bathed in a flood 
of luminous glory, that spread itself daz- 
zlingly on before him, filled with exquisite 
hopes, dear unspoken joys—an ecstasy of 
happiness, so deep, so tender and so won- 
derful — on how little (O heavenly powers, 
on how little, how very little) a year! 


September 12,19 
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hé Sanitay Wail Coating $f 


Do this at once for health’s | | 
At least make every bedroom abso- 
lutely clean and wholly sanitary so 
that the relaxed body will not be 
poisoned nor infected during the pe- 
riod of sleep when it is most suscep- 
tible to infection. 

The solid colored, softly tinted 
Alabastined wall protects the health 
and is also the most artistic, effective 
mode of decoration. 

Wall-paper is dangerous to health, 
so are cheap common kalsomines 
made from whiting, colored and stuck 
to the wall with animal glues. 

The soft velvety tints produced by 
using Alabastine are most satisfactory | 
for dining rooms and living rooms, as_, 
well as bedrooms. ee 

The Alabastined wall does not fade, can we 
cleaned easily and is always sanitary. 

Have an experienced decorator do ‘the work 
— or do it yourself. It’s easy; just mix with 
cold water and apply witha flat wall brush. 

Send 10c in coin or U. S.stamps for ‘* Dainty 
Wall Decorations,” our beautiful book, 
which contains full directions and illustra- 
tions in color for the decoration of every 
room in the house; the most valuable 
book published on wall decoration. 


The Alabastine Company, 
367 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dept. 275, 105 Water Street, New York City. 


BRASS BAND * 


Let us send you our big new ca 
pages full of illustrations of Ba: 


FROM 


of leading players. New bands can alsh 
and cheaper outfits from us than elsewh 
plete Sets from $80 upward. New Champi 
$8.00. Monthly payments may be arrangt 
struments taken in exchange. 


LYON & HEAI 
Quick 


Deliveries a7 


mean money 
saved and sat- 
isfied custom- | 
ers. OME 
Kiblinger will 
do quicker 
work than 3 
horses and wagons—always ready 
up—go anywhere—reliable in all weat 


Kiblinger Motor Wage 


climb hills easier than horses—go thro! 
snow or sand—16-horse-power—30 
one gallon of gasoline —low first cost— 
keep — wagons and buggies, etc., of all's 

Write today for catalog and book "of tests. 
W.H. KIBLINGER CO., Factory No. 52, A 


.“‘DAEMO” Sock-Supporters 
Ks Nickel plated 10c; 
Goldplated 20c per pair. 
“DAEMO” 
Drawer-Supporters 
Nickel plated 20c; Gold plated 30c per 
Both snap on or off instantly, 
fasten, can't rust. Satisfaction 
or money refunded at end of 
At haberdashers,or prepaid. Agen 


D,.S.CLAMP CO., Met. Bldg., 
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t Your Night’s Rest Is Important 


‘ Choose a mattress as you would a house. Be ., 
r | certain that it is built for comfort and built to last. 


Only the STEARNS & FosTER allows you to prove its worth defore you 
: buy. Seeing is believing, and the laced opening at the end of every 
reaARNS & FOSTER lets you see exactly of what it is made before you have 
yaid a penny and we guarantee that the mattress is the same throughout. 


ay 
' The old fashioned 


method of hand lasting Crawford Shoes 
has been supplemented by a new and 
unique mechanical device. This al- 
most human machine pulls the shoe top 
over a Crawford patented‘ Tredstrate”’ 
last, with a never deviating and untir- 
ing force, securely fastening all sides 
at one touch of a lever. 

This overcomes the heretofore un- 
even strain on the leather and assures 
mechanically perfect fitting. Simply 

CRAWFORD Shoes another Treason why Crawfords keep 
will bedelivereddi- their shape and wear so well. 
rect from the fac- Ask your local Crawford Shoe dealer 
tory if there is no about Crawford reinforced shanks, 
Crawford agencyin  «‘stay-up”’ box toes, “bend” sole leather 
your immediate and other Crawford features— all points 
vicinity. Our s 
Crawford measure. Of Merit. Crawford Shoes have an un- 
usual number of good points. Take my 


ment system in- ; = 
sures a perfect fit, advice and buy a pair! 


Write for booklet H. 
CRAWFORD SHOES i Z 
., ARE UNION MADE O Exta- 


President 
CHARLES A. EATON COMPANY, Makers 


Brockton, Massachusetts 


Pure, fresh, new cotton, crossed and recrossed by our 
wonderful “web process” into clean, buoyant, elastic 
sheets, forty to a layer and nine layers to every mattress. 


‘tis the only process making a perfect mattress—firm yet springy, yielding 
Jo the body yet upholding it in absolute relaxation. Dust, moisture and germ 
»roof —needs“no renovating and will last a lifetime. 


60 Nights’ Free Trial 


ust to show our absolute confidence in the Stearns & Foster, 
ive make every mattress returnable at the end of sixty days after 
‘urehase. Put it to anytest you can think of during those two 
nonths and if you don’t find it de¢¢ey than you even hoped for, 
jell us so, and we will take it back and return your money 
‘romptly, cheerfully and without question. 


BY Have It Sent C. O. D. 


{postal request is enough, don’t send a cent of money. We will 

lave our agent in your locality promptly deliver the mattress at 

our door. Don’t pay anything until you have examined it care- 

ally. Decline it then and there if it isn’t up to your expectations. 

Just a postal telling the style you desire—we'll take the 
le and the risk. Don’t wait —do zt now / 


SATE 


FOUR GRADES OF 
SUPERIORITY 

a teed praee a sort and springy, 
etter than mos $10.50 


mattresses. Price . 


on CN FDS 


Windsor Grade — We guarantee 
it better than any other adver- 


tised make at any 

price. Price’ . . . $13.50 
Lenox Grade — A little better, a 

little more comfortable, a little 


more durable than 

either of the others, at $16.00 
Style ‘‘A”— A mattress de luxe 

in finest art tickings and most 


elaborate fancy finish. Supe- 
rior to any mattress, of any 


material, at any price. 

Pricowe: ke Aes $22.50 
Mattresses made in two parts, 
50 cents extra. 


Handsome 38-page Catalogue and 
Bed Room Furnishing Book Free. 


RNS & FOSTER CO., Dept. P, Cincinnati, 0: 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A HIGH GRADE 
VARNISH AND STAIN COMBINED 


ia 
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the wire, and the Mahogany, Oak, Cherry or Walnut on the 
frames. It gives them new life and they will be ready for immedi- 
ate use next season. 
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PORCH FURNITURE should be protected and beautified each 
fall with Jap-a-lac. It is best to use the color of the old finish; 
but if you wish to change the color, use Red or Green Jap-a-lac. 


, WICKER FURNITURE coated with Mahogany, Ox-Blood 
ety Malachite Green or Gloss White Jap-a-lac, looks better 
than new. 


__ WATER PIPES, furnace fronts, radiators, hot water tanks and 
iron fences are preserved and beautified with the use of Jap-a-lac. 
Use the Gold, Aluminum, Dead Black or Brilliant Black. 


PICTURE FRAMES, candelabra, gas fixtures, lamps, etc., 
given a coat of Gold, Aluminum or Dead Black Jap-a-lac, are 
renewed almost beyond belief;— the Dead Black produces that 
beautiful wrought-iron effect. 


A fashionable dress—fitted to its architectural 
form. It will cost you no more to paint it taste- 
fully and appropriately than to take chances. 

A booklet on House Fashions, showing correct 
color combinations, suitable for all styles of architec- 
ture, selected by a committee of prominent painters, 
paint manufacturers, and architects, FREE FOR 


THE ASKING. 


The colors shown are supplied by all the leading 
manufacturers, and can be obtained through any 
painter or dealer. 


THEY COME IN SEALED CANS ONLY. 


OLD AUTOMOBILES, carriages, wagons, agricultural im- 
plements, etc., Jap-a-lac-ed with either Brilliant Black, Red, 
Green or Empire Blue, look 100% better, and are given new 
life. The cost is nominal, and the work can be done by an in- 
experienced person. 


JAP-A-LAC is a household necessity, and can be used in a 
hundred and one ways, from ‘‘cellar to garret,’’ and is espe- 
cially adapted for finishing old or new floors and woodwork. 
Ask your dealer. 


For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 
All sizes from 15c to $2.50. 


A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO 
TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 


If your dealer offers you a substitute, say to him: ‘‘No, thank 

- Z Z you; I want what I asked for. Good bye.’’ Trade with the dealer 

is made for the purpose of ECONOMY IN THE HOUSEHOLD. who gives you what you ask for. That’s JAP-A-LAC, 

It is a varnish and stain combined; is put up in eighteen different A ; 

colors and can be used for refinishing everything about the home Write for beautiful illustrated booklet, and interesting color 

from cellar to garret. card. FREE for the asking. ° 
Any housewife can use it with good results. It produces a hard, 

lustrous finish, which dries quickly. You can refinish floors, in- 


terior woodwork, scuffed and scratched furniture instead of em- tf YOUR dealer does not keep FAP-A-LAC, send us his 

. ’ ploying some one else to do it, or buying new, thus saving money. name and 10c (except for Gold which ts 25c) to cover cost of 

The sealed can and the responsible maker Ss It’s a pleasure to use JAP-A-LAC, and the satisfaction of know- mailing, and we will send FREE Sample, (quarter pint 
ing you have accomplished such splendid results at so low a cost can) to any point in the Untted States. 


will seem like a growing bank account to you. 


USEFUL HINTS TO The name ‘‘GLIDDEN"’ on a can of varnish is a guarantee of | 


name are your guarantee of quality in paint. 


Send for “The Fashion in House Painting” to 


BUREAU OF PROMOTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
THE PAINT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S. 


623-625 THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


O00 0000000000000 O00 


highest quality. If you use varnishes for any purpose insist on 


HOUSEKEEPERS Glidden’s Green Label line and you will secure the best results. 


A COAT of Natural Jap-a-lac applied over old or new lino- 
leum or oil cloth will double its life, by preserving the original 
coat of varnish which would otherwise soon be washed or worn off. 


WEATHER BEATEN front doors are revived anc beautified 
when coated with Jap-a-lac, and ‘‘newness follows the brush,’’ 
It is best to use the color nearest that of the old finish. 


WINDOW and DOOR screens should be coated with Jap-a-lac 
each fall before storing, it prevents rust; use the Brilliant Black on 889 Rockefeller Bldg., 
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POWE 


oe. | 
to do a man’s work or a woman's worl 


indoors or out of doors, in the office, } 
the shop or in the home, comes fro 
eating a food that contains the mo 
brain-making, muscle-building material 
a digestible form. | 
You cannot get strength from a food th 


# 


is not digested —even though it may | 


rich in the elements of a perfect 7 
Every particle of nutnment in 


Shredded — 
" Whole Whea 


is taken up by the stomach and converted into sound muscle and good bai 


Here’s a good, nourishing breakfast for six or seven cents: Two Shredde 
Wheat Biscuits (heated in oven), with hot milk and a little cream, a cup of cof 
with cream and sugar. On this breakfast you can do a half day’s wot 


TRISCUIT, the Shredded Wheat wafer, is the favorite “ration” of the soldier, the rites the camper, the — 
fisherman, for all sorts of journeys and expeditions, for any one who needs a sustaining food in compact form. — 
The good ship “Roosevelt,” which left the port of New York on Monday, July 6th, and in which Commander ~ 
R. E. Peary hopes to reach the North Pole, was provisioned with four hundred and fifty boxes of TRISCUIT. 


For lunch try toasted Triscuit (the shredded wheat wafer) with butter 
and a hot cup of bouillon, cup of chocolate or malted milk. More 
nutritious and more wholesome than white flour crackers or pastries. 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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E , ik ie ae UE ANY roofin gs carry 


guarantees. Most 
of these are not worth 
the paper they are writ- 
tenon. They are full of 
provisos that no one can 
live up to, and you 
have only the manu- 
facturers’ word behind them. | 

We looked into this proposition some time ago, 
and determined that we would offer a guarantee 
with every roll of Congo that would mean some- 
thing. We therefore went to the National Surety 
Company, a corporation with over $2,000,000 of 
assets, and arranged with it to furnish with every roll 
of Congo a genuine Surety Bond. 

It guarantees that our three-ply Congo Roofing 
will last ten years, if the directions are followed— 
and the Surety Company stands behind that guar- 
antee to the limit of its resources. 

It therefore protects you absolutely. 
tutes absolute knowledge for guesswork. 

If ve went outof business to-morrow, it would make 
no difference. The Surety Company is behind us. 

We mean to show the public that we have con- 
fidence in the durability of Congo, and that we are 
willing to back this confidence up in a way that no 
other manufacturer ever dared to. 


Rory 


Te Stipsti- 


‘NE VER-LEAK” 


ROOFING 


We can afford to make this strong guarantee 
because we know Congo will last the full period of 
the guarantee, and more. It has always given 
better satisfaction and all round service than any 
other ready roofing made. 

This bond is the broadest and most liberal propo- 
sition ever offered in the roofing business. It means we 
have faith in Congo. Jt protects you absolutely. 

If you are looking for a watertight roofing that 
needs about as little care as a roofing could get 
along with and give satisfactory service, backed by 
a guarantee that means something, Congo is 
what you want. It is made of the very best mate- 
rials that can be secured, and is the most pliable 
water-proof roof-covering on the market. 

We do not ask you to take our word for this, but 
will gladly send you free samples on request. If you 
have these before you and consider that behind 
the roofing is not only our reputation but a surety 
bond, we know that you will not fail to purchase 
Congo. Write at once and let us send you Samples. 
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| NE of the darling habits of 
QO humanity is to discover 
i that we are facing a crisis. 
One could safely offer a large prize for a group 
of ten commencement orations or political plat- 
forms, at least a third of which did not announce 
this momentous fact. Hither we are facing it or 
‘it confronts us, and unutterable things will hap- 
pen unless we “‘gird up our loins” or vote the 
‘right ticket. 

An interesting feature about these loudly- 
vheralded crises is that they hardly ever “‘crise.”’ 
\The real crisis either strikes us so hard that we 
never knew what hit us, or is over before we 
recognize that anything was going to happen. 
And most of our reflections about it are after 
ones—trying to explain what caused it. In fact, 
‘in public affairs, as in medicine, a crisis is a sign 
ofrecovery. Its occurrence is an indication that 
Nature is preparing to throw off the disease. 
Nowhere is this truth more vividly illustrated 
than in the tuberculosis situation. When, about 
thirty years ago, the world began to awake from 
its stupor of centuries, and to realize that this 
one great disease alone was killing one-seventh 
of all people born under civilization, and crip- 
pling as many more; that its killed and wounded 
‘every year cast the bloodiest wars ever waged 
by humanity completely in the shade, and that it was apparently caused by the 
civilization which it ravaged—no wonder that we were appalled at the outlook. 

Here was a disease of civilization, caused by the conditions of that civilization. 
Could it be cured without destroying its cause and reverting to barbarism? Yet this 
very apprehension was a sign of hope, a promise of improvement. That we were able 
to feel it was a sign that we were shaking off the old fatalistic attitude toward 
disease —as inevitable or an act of Providence. It was brought about by the more 
accurate and systematic study of disease. We had long been sadly familiar with the 
fact that death by consumption, by “‘slow decline,” by “wasting’”’ or ‘‘slow fever,” 
was frightfully common. “To fall into a decline” and die was one of the standard 
commonplaces of romantic literature. But that was quite different from knowing 
in cold, hard figures and inescapable percentages exactly how many of the race were 
killed by it. It is one of the striking illustrations of the advantages of good bookkeeping. 

oards and departments of health had just fairly got on their feet and started an 
accurate system of State accounts in matters of deaths and births. We were beginning 

Tecognize national health as an asset, and to scrutinize its fluctuations with keen 
interest accordingly. 

_ We may decry statisties as much as we like, but when we see the effects of a disease 
set down in cold columns of black and white we have no longer any idea of submitting 
to it as inevitable. We are going to get right up and do some fighting. ‘‘One-seventh 
of all the deaths” has literally become the war-cry of our new Holy War against 
tuberculosis. Still another stirring phrase of inestimable value in rousing us from 
our torpor was that coined by the brilliant and lovable physician-philosopher, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, ‘‘ The Great White Plague of the North.” This vivid epithet, abused 
as it may have been in later years, was of enormous service in fixing the public mind 
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on consumption as a definite, in- 
dividual disease, something to be 
fought and guarded against. 
Before that, we had been inclined to look upon 
it as just a natural failing of the vital forces, a 
thing that came from within, and was in no 
sense caused from without. The fair, young girl, 
or the delicate boy whose vitality was hardly 
sufficient to carry him through the stern battle 
of life, under some slight shock, or even mental 
disappointment, would sink into a decline, grad- 
ually waste away and die. What could be done 
in such a case, except to bow in submission to 
the inscrutable ways of Providence? 

It seems incredible now, but such was the 
light in which smallpox was regarded by physi- 
cians of the Arabian and medizval schools. A 
natural oozing forth of ‘‘peccant humors”’ in 
the blood of the young. A disagreeable, but 
perfectly natural, and even necessary, process. 
For if the patient did not get rid of these humors 
he would either die or his growth would be 
seriously impaired. Now smallpox has become 
little more than a memory in civilization, and 
consumption is due to follow its example. 

Sanitary pioneers had already begun casting 
about eagerly for light upon the influence of 
housing, of drainage, of food in the causation 
of tuberculosis, when a new and powerful weapon was suddenly placed in their hands 
by the infant science of bacteriology. This was the now world-famous discovery by 
Robert Koch that consumption and other forms of tuberculosis were due to the attack 
of a definite bacillus. No tubercle bacillus—no consumption. 

At first sight this discovery appeared to be anything but encouraging. In fact, 
it seemed to make the situation and the outlook even more hopeless. And when within 
a few years it was further demonstrated in rapid succession that most of the diseases 
of the spine in children, of the group of symptoms associated with enlarged glands 
or kernels in the neck and known as “‘scrofula” or struma, most cases of hip-joint 
disease, of white swelling of the knee, a large percentage of chronic ulcerations of the 
skin known as lupus, a common form of fatal bowel disease in children, and many 
instances of peritonitis in adults, together with fully half of the fatal cases of 
convulsions in children, were due to the activity of this same ubiquitous bacillus, it 
looked as if the enemy were hopelessly entrenched against attack. And when it was 
further found that a similar bacillus was almost as common a cause of death and 
disease in cattle, particularly dairy cattle, and another in domestic fowls, it looked as 
if the heavens above and the earth beneath were so thickly strewn and so hopelessly 
infested with the germs that to war against them, or hope to escape from them, was 
like fighting back the Atlantic tides with a broom. 

But this chill of discouragement quickly passed. Our foe had come down out of the 
clouds, and was spread out in battle array before us, in plain sight on the level earth. 
We were ready for the conflict, and proposed to “fight it out on this line if it takes 
all summer.”’ It was not long before we began to see joints in the enemy’s armor and 
weaknesses in his positions. Then, when we lowered our field-glasses and turned to 
count our forces and prepare for the defense, we discovered with a shock of delighted 
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relief that whole regiments of unexpected reén- 
forcements had come up while we were studying 
the enemy’s position. These new allies of ours 
were three of the great, silent forces of Nature 
which had fallen into line on either side and 
behind us, without hurry and without excite- 
ment, without even a bugle blast to announce 
their coming. 

The first was the great resisting power and 
vigor of the human organism, which we had 
gravely underestimated. The second, that power 
of adaptation to new circumstances, including 
even the attack of infectious diseases, which we 
call ‘‘survival of the fittest.’ The third, that 
great, sustaining, conservative power of Nature 
—heredity. More cheering yet, these forces 
came, not merely fully armed, but bearing new 
weapons fitted for our hands. The vigor and 
unconquerable toughness of the human animal 
presented us with three glittering weapons, sun- 
shine, food and fresh air. 

“Tf the deadly bacillus breaks through the lines 
put me in the gap! With these weapons, with 
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cheering as it was, it had obvious limitatio: 
The first of these was the obvious reflection th; 
it was idle to cure even eighty per cent. of all who 
actually developed tuberculosis, unless some- { 
thing were done to stop the disease from devel- } 
oping at all. ‘Eighty per cent. of cures,” of 
course, sounds very encouraging, especially by 
contrast with the almost unbroken succession of 
deaths before. But even a twenty per cent. 
mortality from such a common disease, if it were | 
to proceed unchecked, would make enormous 
inroads every year upon our national vigor. 
Secondly, it was quickly seen that those who 
recovered from the disease still bore the sears; 
that while they might recover a fair degree of 
health and vigor, yet they were always handi- 
capped by the time lost and the damage inflicted 
by this slow and obstinate malady; that many | 
of them, while able to preserve good health under 
ideal conditions, were markedly and often dis- 
tressingly limited in the range of their business 
activities for years after, and even for life 
Finally, that as these cases were followed 
further and further, it was found that even after 


this triad, I will engage to hurl him back, shat- 
tered and broken.”’ ‘Equip your vanguard with 
them, and the enemy will never break the line.” 

The survival of the fittest held out to us two weapons 
of strange and curious make, one of them labeled “‘immu- 
nity,” the other “quarantine.’’ ‘Give me a little time,” 
she said, ‘‘and with the first of these I will make seven- 
tenths of the soldiers in your army proof against the spears 
of the enemy, as Achilles was when dipped in the Styx. 
With the other, surround and isolate every roving band 
of the enemy that you can find; drive him out of the holes 
and caves in which he lives into the sunlight. Hold him 
in the open for forty-eight hours, and he will die of light- 
stroke and starvation. Divide and conquer!” 


When Doubt Became Confidence 


HESE reénforcements of ours have proved no mere 

figure of speech. They have won many a battle for us 
already upon the tented field. They have not merely 
made good their promises, but gone beyond them, and 
we are only just beginning to appreciate their true worth, 
and how absolutely we can rely upon them. 

The first outpost of the enemy was captured with the 
sunshine-food-air weapons, and a glorious victory it was 
—great in itself, and even more important for its moral 
effect and its encouragement for the future. To pro- 
nounce an illness ‘‘consumption”’ had been from time 
immemorial equivalent to signing a death-warrant. Even 
the doctors could hardly believe it, when the first open-air 
enthusiasts began to claim that they had actually cured 
eases of genuine consumption. For long there was a tend- 
ency to mutter in the beard: ‘‘ Well, it wasn’t genuine 
consumption, or it wouldn’t have got better.”’ 

But after a period of incredulity this gave way to de- 
lighted confidence. The open-air method would cure, and 
did cure, and the patients remained cured for years after- 
ward. Our first claims were barely for twenty-five or 
thirty per cent. of the threatened victims. Then we were 
able to increase it to fifty per cent.; sixty, seventy, and 
finally eighty, were successively reached. But with the 
increase of our power over the cure of this disease came 
a realization to our knowledge of its limitations. It 
quickly proved itself to be no sovereign and universal 
panacea, which would cure all cases, however desperate, 
or however indiscriminately it was applied. And emphat- 
ically it had to be mixed with brains, both on the part of 
the physician and of the patient. 

In the first place, the likelihood of a cure depended, 
with almost mathematical certainty, upon the earliness 
of the stage at which it was begun. Hight or ten years ago 
the outlook crystallized itself into the form which it has 
practically retained since: of cases 
put under treatment in the very 
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associations for the study and prevention of tuberculosis, 
international, national, state and local—the greatest of 
which, the International Tuberculosis Congress, honors 
America by meeting in Washington this month—are strain- 
ing every nerve to educate the public to understand the 
importance of recognizing the earliest possible symptoms 
of this disease, no matter how trivial they may appear, 
and making every other consideration bend to the fight. 
This new Word of Power, the open-air treatment, alone 
has transformed one of the most hopeless, most pathetic 
and painful fields of disease into one of the most cheerful 
and hopeful. The vantage-ground won is something 
enormous. No longer need the family physician hang back, 
in dread and horror, from allowing himself even to recog- 
nize that the slow loss of weight, the increasing weakness, 
the flushed evening cheek and the restless sleep are signs 
of this dread malady. Instead of shrinking from pro- 
nouncing the patient’s doom, he knows now that he has 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by promptly warn- 
ing him of his danger, even while it is still problematical. 
On the other hand, the patient need-no longer recoil in 
horror when told that he has consumption, and either go 
home to set his house in order and make his will, or hunt 
up another medical adviser who will take a more cheerful 
view of his case. All that he has to do is to turn and fight 
the disease vigorously, intelligently, persistently, with the 
certain knowledge that the chances are five to one in his 
favor and that’s a good fighting chance for any one. 


Prevention Better Than Cure 


VEN should there be reasonable ground for doubt as 

to the positive nature of the disease, he has nothing to 

lose and everything to gain by taking the steps required 

tocureit. There is nothing magical or irrational, least of all 

injurious, in any way about them. Simply rest, abundant 

feeding, and plenty of fresh air. Even if the bacillus has 

not yet lodged in his tissues, this treatment will relieve 

the conditions of depression from which he is suffering, 

and which would sooner or later render him a favorable 
lodging-place for this omnipresent, tiny enemy. 

If he has the disease the treatment will cure it. If he 
hasn’t got it it will prevent it; and the gain in vigor, 
weight and general efficiency will more than pay him for 
the time lost from his business or his study. It always 
pays to take time to put yourself back into a condition of 
good health and highest efficiency. 

It was early recognized that the campaign could not be 
won with this weapon alone. Inexpressibly valuable and 


early stage, from seventy to ninety 
per cent. of them were practical cures; 
of ordinary so-called “first-stage” 
cases, sixty to seventy per cent.; 
second-stage cases, or those in whom 
the disease was well developed, thirty 
to sixty per cent.; and well-advanced 
cases, fifteen to thirty per cent. of 
apparent cures. The crux of the whole 
proposition lies in the early recognition 
of the disease by the physician, and 
the prompt acceptance of the diag- 
nosis by the patient, and his willing- 
ness to drop everything and fight 
intelligently and vigorously for his 
life. Physicians are now thoroughly 
awake on this point, and are concen- 
trating their most careful attention 
and study upon methods of recogni- 
tion at the earliest possible stages. 
At the same time those magnificent 
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becoming cured they were sadly liable to relapse 

under some unexpected strain, or to slacken their 
vigilance and drop back into their former bad physical 
habits; while the conviction began to grow steadily upon | 
men who had devoted one, two or more decades to the | 
study of this disease in the localities most resorted to for 
its cure that the general vigor and vitality of these cured | 
consumptives were apt to be not of the best; that their 
duration of life was not equal to the average; and that, 
even if they escaped a return of the disease, they were apt 
to go down before their normal time under the attack of | 
some other malady. In short, cure was a poor weapon | 
against the disease as compared with prevention. : 


The Ounce of Prevention and the Pound of Cure — 


Bot before this a careful study of the enemy’s position | 
and investigation of our own resources had brought 
another most important and reassuring fact to light, and 
that is, that while a distressingly large number of persons | 
died of tuberculosis, these represented only a compara- 
tively small percentage of all who had actually been 
attacked by the disease. One of the reasons why con- 
sumption had come to be regarded as such a deadly dis- 
ease was that the milder cases of it were never recognized. 
It was, and is yet, a common phrase in the mouths of both - 
the laity and of the medical profession: “He was seri- 
ously threatened with consumption.” “She came very | 
near falling into a decline’””—but they recovered. If they | 
didn’t die of it it wasn’t “real” tuberculosis. Now we 
have changed all that, and have even begun to go to the 
opposite extreme, of declaring with the German experts: 
“ Jeder Mann ist am ende ein bischen tuberkulése.” (Byery 
one is some time or another a little bit tuberculous.) — 
This sounds appalling at first hearing, but as a matter of 
fact it is immensely encouraging. Our first suspicion of it — 
came from the records of that gruesome, but pricelessly- 
valuable, treasure-house of solid facts in pathology — the | 
post-mortem room, the deadhouse. Systematic examina-— 
tions of all the bodies brought to autopsy in our great 
hospitals and elsewhere revealed at first thirty, then, as | 
the investigation beeame more minute and skillful, forty, — 
sixty, seventy-five per cent. of scars in the apices of the 
lungs, remains of healed cavities, infected glands, or other 
signs of an invasion by the tubercle bacillus. Of course, 
the skeptic challenged very properly at once: | 
‘But how do you know that these masses of chalky mate- 
rial, these enlarged glands, are the result of tuberculosis? 
They may be due to some half-dozen other infections.” 
Almost before the question was asked a test was made 
by the troublesome but convincing method of cutting open 
these scars, dividing these oe 7 
glands, scraping materials out 
their centre, and injecting a 
guinea-pigs. Result: from thirty to | 
seventy per cent. of the guinea-pigs 
died of tuberculosis. In other cases 
it was not necessary to inoculate, 
scrapings or sections from these scar- 
masses showed tubercle bacilli, | 
clearly recognizable by their stain ing 
reactions. ; 
Here, then, we have indisputable | 
evidence of the fact that the ef 
bacillus may not only enter som 
the openings of the body—the 
trils, the mouth, the lungs—but ¢ 
actually form a lodgment sa 
growth-colony in the lungs then 
selves, and yet be completely defea' 
by the antitoxie powers of the blo 
and other tissues of the body, } 
vented from spreading througho 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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% JOT s0 many years ago 
£ the man who proclaimed 
| himself the inventor of a 
‘flying-machine was promptly 
-elassed with the mathematical 
fanatic whose life was vainly 
spent in attempting to square 
‘the circle. Now, hardly a day 
passes but the newspapers lavish 
extravagant praise on the latest 
“conqueror of the air.” The 
flying-machine inventor finds 
himself much in the same posi- 
tion as a preacher at a revival. 
His works are miracles to an 
unthinking public, and, straight- 
way, refusal to believe anything 
‘at all gives place to a belief in 
everything. Although the 
‘Wright brothers three years ago 
succeeded in flying a distance 
of over twenty-four miles in thirty-eight min- 
utes, and Henry Farman has remained in the 
air for twenty minutes, we cannot truly say 
‘that we have “conquered the air,” to use a 
favorite newspaper phrase. A simple explanation of the 
\principles that underlie the construction of an aeroplane 
may serve to show how very much has really been accom- 
plished in the solution of the problem of aerial flight, also 
‘how far we must still progress before we have completely 
acquired an art of which every soaring bird is a master. 
_ An aeroplane is a surface horizontally propelled in such 
a manner that the resulting pressure from beneath pre- 
vents its falling. The best example isa kite. If the boy 
who holds the cord runs fairly fast, he can keep it aloft even 
inacalm. Substitute for the pull of the cord the thrust 
of a propeller, and you have an aeroplane flying-machine. 
Motion is the secret of an aeroplane’s flight. The 
machine is in the same predicament as a skater on thin 
ice. So long as he moves fast enough the skater is safe. 
So long as the aeroplane glides swiftly it will not fall. 
‘That is why the Wright brothers and their emulators are 
compelled to skate in the air at speeds never less than 
thirty and often as high as forty miles an hour. A man 
_{n an aeroplane is like a cyclist on a tight-rope without a 
pole or a parasol. Let him stop, and he falls. Yet by a 
curious perversion of judgment sprung from the motor 
sar and the railway train, prizes are offered by foreign 
aewspapers for long-distance journeys at the highest pos- 
sible speeds. The admiration of the reporter increases 
with the velocity of the aeroplane. Slowness and not 
speed is the thing to be rewarded with prizes and praise. 
Some day that aeronaut will be acclaimed who covers a 
tiven distance in the longest possible time. In the present 
stage of its development the flying-machine compels the 
eronaut to rush through the air at breakneck speed in 
order to save his neck. Until that stage is passed flying 
ameever be more than a sport, with military possibilities. 


Langley’s Law Supplants Newton’s 


[2 MIGHT be supposed that because high velocity is so 
¥ essential to flight, enormous power is needed to drive an 
‘eroplane. In hauling a train on steel rails, and in urging a 
iteamship through the water, the greater the speed to be 
ittained the more power must be expended. The supposi- 
ion that the same relation of speed to power holds for 
_urfaces driven through the air led Sir Isaac Newton to 
ormulate a law which long discouraged the inventor. 
\eeording to Newton the power expended must increase 
0 rapidiy with the speed that mechanical flight is hope- 
2ss. The late Professor Langley upset Newton’s reason- 
ogand proved that a surface in the air can be driven with 
power at high than at low speeds. That curious 
is embodied in a formula which is known to every 
erial engineer as ‘“‘ Langley’s law.” 
_If the attainment of speed were the only mechanical 
ask to be performed in solving the problem of artificial 
ight, we should now be soaring in the ether as readily as 
fe sail in yachts. Unfortunately, far graver problems 
 *main to be solved. Chief among these is the difficulty of 
ilaintaining stability. As yet the wonderful trick of 
lancing, which renders the flight of a bird so marvelous a 
ectacle, has been acquired only in a very crude way. 
2 you have ever handled a sailing canoe you will 
Jnderstand what stability means. As the wind heels your 
ae over you crawl out on the outrigger in order that 
our weight may prevent the craft from capsizing. A 
_ “lentist will tell you that you have made the centre of 
ty fall on the same straight line as the centre of air 
essure, and that as long as the coincidence is preserved 
Su are safe. In a canoe the feat is not very difficult. In 
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the air it is so difficult that even buzzards and eagles, as 
they soar, incessantly rock and sway like a tight-rope 
walker, in the effort to maintain their balance. The 
reason is to be found in the fitfulness of the wind. To 
most of us a breeze is a steady stream of air flowing as 
uniformly asariver. In reality it is more like a mountain 
torrent composed of a thousand gusts, counter-currents 
and puffs, blowing from every point of the compass at 
once, although as a whole it travels in one direction. Asa 
result, the centre of air pressure is constantly shifting; 
rarely does it remain in the same spot for a single second. 
To bring the centre of air pressure into coincidence with 
the centre of gravity constitutes the wholeart of balancing. 
Men have been killed in attenipting to learn that art. 


We Fly Best When the Wind is Asleep 


GERMAN engineer named Otto Lillienthal was the 
first man who seems to have had a scientific appre- 
ciation of the extraordinary difficulty of balancing an 
aeroplane. He built what is known asa “‘ gliding machine”’ 
—an apparatus comprising two great outstretched, batlike 
wings, rigidly fastened to a bar. In order to fly he would 
grasp the bar, run down a hill, and lift his legs when 
sufficient speed had been attained. Thus he would glide 
for two or three hundred feet without the aid of any 
motor. While on the wind he was constantly compelled to 
throw his body from side to side with flashlike rapidity to 
bring the centres of gravity and air pressure in coincidence. 
His antics were such that the peasants in the little German 
village where he experimented believed him mad. All 
told, he made about two thousand short flights. One day, 
despite his acrobatic swiftness, he was not quick enough in 
shifting his body. His gliding machine capsized and he 
was killed. An English disciple of his, Lieutenant Pilcher, 
came to a similar violent end for the same reason. 

If the trick of balancing anaeroplane consists in bringing 
the centres of gravity and air pressure into agreement, and 
if the human body cannot be shifted quickly enough, why 
should it not be possible to control the centre of air pres- 
sure so as to relieve the aeronaut of the necessity of per- 
forming feats of agility? 

Octave Chanute, a French civil engineer residing in the 
United States, carried out the idea in a series of gliding 
experiments which he made about twelve years ago, and 
proved its feasibility. Instead of compelling the aeronaut 
to writhe in prolonged ecstatic efforts he caused the tips 
of the planes to bend so that the centre of air pressure 
could be brought in coincidence with the centre of gravity, 
and the aeronaut was relieved of the necessity of shifting 
his weight. That device has been copied by the Wright 
brothers and other experimenters. 

Even though we have discovered in a crude way how 
an aeroplane may be balanced, we have still much to learn 
before we can fly with safety. Read the accounts which 
are cabled from Paris of the performance of the “‘con- 
querors of the air.’ Time and time again flights are post- 
poned because the wind is not just right. Last January 
Henry Farman won the Deutsch-Archdeacon prize of 
$10,000 for a circular flight of one kilometer (0.621 miles). 
Without detracting in the least from his remarkable ex- 
ploit, let it be noted that he watched for the proper moment 
and then sent word to the judges that he was ready. The 
judges came, marked out a course, and gave the word. 
The aeronaut remained in the air one minute and a half 
and covered somewhat more ground than the stipulated 
kilometer. A few days later he attempted to repeat the 


performance and wrecked his 
machine. He won the prize 
when the wind wasasleep. Dela- 
grange made a flight of 15 kilo- 
meters during which he mastered 
the air for 1514 minutes, but the 
next day he, too, crashed-to the 
ground. Even the Wright 
brothers, the most skilled ‘‘ avia- 
tors” of our day, meet with 
accidents that cripple their 
machines for weeks. Their con- 
trivances are probably the most 
efficient in use at the present 
time, but it is doubtful if they 
could be handled by any but 
the Wrights without a long 
apprenticeship. 

These criticisms are leveled 
at the present efforts not as 
arguments against the future 
possibilities of artificial flight, but simply to 
show how much we must learn before we 
have really conquered the air. 

Still another difficulty which confronts the 
flying-machine experimenter is that of starting, although 
it must be confessed that it is not so formidable as that 
of balancing a plane surface. Even soaring birds, such 
as the condor and the eagle, find it hard to rise from the 
ground. Professor Langley was fond of quoting the follow- 
ing description of an eagle’s struggles to get on the wing, 
taken from a hunter’s story of his exploits: 


An approach to within 80 yards arouses the king of birds 
from his apathy. He partly opens his enormous wings, 
but stirs not yet from his station. On gaining a few feet 
more he begins to walk away with half-expanded, but 
motionless, wings. Now for the chance. Fire! A charge 
of No.3 from eleven-bore rattles audibly but ineffectively 
upon his densely-feathered body; his walk increases to a 
run, he gathers speed with his slowly-waving wings, and 
eventually leavesthe ground. Rising ata gradual inclina- 
tion, hemounts aloft and sails majestically away to his place 
of refuge in the Libyan range, distant at least five miles 
from where he rose. Some fragments of feathers denoted 
the spot where the shot had struck him. The marks 
of his claws were traceable in the sandy soil, as at first, 
with firm and decided digs, he forced his way; but, as 
he lightened his body and increased his speed with the 
aid of his wings, the imprints of his talons gradually 
merged into long scratches. The measured distance from 
the point where these vanished to the place where he 
had stood proved that with all the stimulus that the shot 
must have given to his exertions he had been compelled to 
run full 20 yards before he could raise himself from the earth. 


Like this eagle, a flying-machine must acquire consider- 
able preliminary speed before it can soar. In other words, 
it must be in motion before it can fly. What is more, it 
must start in the teeth of the wind, like an eagle or a boy’s 
kite. Langley caused his machines to run down an 
inclined track and released them when their velocity was 
great enough. A similar method has been adopted by 
the Wright brothers. Most of the French machines are 
mounted on bicycle wheels on which they run, driven by 
their propellers, until a sufficient speed is acquired. A 
Californian aeronaut attempted to launch a gliding 
machine by dropping it from a balloon, with the result 
that he met a ghastly death. 


When a Flying-Machine Actually Flew 


RACTICALLY all that we now know about mechanical 

flight we owe to the late Professor Samuel Pierpont 
Langley, of the Smithsonian Institution, and to Mr. Octave 
Chanute. Langley carried out, perhaps, the most pains- 
taking series of experiments that have ever been made. 
The record of his immensely valuable work is embodied in 
his Experiments in Aerodynamics, which, it may be said, 
bears to mechanical flight much the same relation that 
Darwin’s Origin of Species bears to biology. He tested all 
kinds of plane surfaces at slow and high speeds with the 
aid of a whirling table in order to arrive at the laws which 
must be obeyed in building an operative flying-machine. 
After years of untiring tests and disheartening failure he 
finally constructed a small model which flew half a mile 
on May 6, 1896, and settled very slowly and gracefully 
when its fuel and water supply were exhausted. This was 
the first time in history that a flying-machine actually 
flew. Encouraged by this success, which was repeated 
with other models, Professor Langley built a man- 
carrying machine for the United States Government. The 
apparatus was tried several times in 1903, but it never 
soared because of some defects in the launching devices. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Daintily Her 
Handsome Horse 
Set Foot in the Water 


HEN Private Allen, of Kay’s Cavalry, deserted 
with headquarters’ dispatch-pouch and headed 


straight for Dixie, there was a great deal of con- 
sternation and excitement on the north bank of the river, 
and a considerable amount of headlong riding. But on 
the tenth day he slipped through the cordon somewhere, 
got into the woods, and was evidently making for the river 
when a patrol shot at him near Gopher Creek, but lost him 
in the impenetrable cypress swamp beyond. 

However, the pursuit was pushed forward to the very 
edge of the enemy’s country; Kay’s troopers patrolled 
the north bank of the river and watched every road and 
ford; east and west Ripley’s and Haynes’ brigades 
formed impassable curtains. 

Somewhere in this vast corral lay hidden a desperate, 
starving man; and it was only a question of time before 
the hunted creature broke cover for the water. 

That a trooper had deserted with his arms and equip- 
ment was generally known; but that in his flight he had 
also taken vitally-important papers was known at first 
only to Kay and later to the Special Messenger. 

Now, the south bank of the stream being in the enemy’s 
territory, Kay had not ventured to station patrols above 
the clay banks opposite, lest rumor 
of invasion bring Stuart’s riders to 
complicate a man-chase and the man 
escape in the confusion. 

And he explained this to the Special 
Messenger at their first conference. 

“Tt ought to be guarded,’’ insisted 
the Messenger tranquilly. ‘‘ There are 
three good fords and a ferry open to 
him.”’ 

“T hold the fords on this side,’ 
argued Kay; ‘‘the ferry-boat lies in 
the eel-grass on the south shore.” 

“Stuart’s riders might cross if they 
heard of this trouble, sir!” 

“ And if they see Union troops on the 
south bank they’ll cross, sure pop. It ; 
won’t do, Messenger. If that fellow ‘G 
attempts the fords we’ll catch him, 
sure; if he swims we may get him in 
the water. The Lord knows I want 
him badly, but I dare not invite 
trouble by placing vedettes across 
the stream. There’s a ferryman over there I’m 
worried about, too. He’d probably come across if Allen 
hailed him from the woods. . And Allen was 
thick with him. They used to fish together. Nobody 
knows what they hatched out between them. It worries 
me, I can tell you—that ferry.” 

The Messenger walked to the tent-door and looked 
thoughtfully at the woods around her. The Colonel rose 
from his camp-stool and followed her, muttering: 

“T might as well try to catch a weasel in a wall, or a 
red horseinthe mud; and how togo about it I don’t know.” 


With set jaws 
and an angry 
spot glowing in 
his gaunt cheeks, 
he stared wickedly around him and then at the Messenger: 
“You do miracles, they say. Can’t you do one now?” 


ILLUSTRATED 


“T don’t know, sir. Who is this deserter?” 

“Roy Allen—a sullen, unwilling dog—always malinger- 
ing. He’s spent half the time in the guard-house, half in 
the hospital, since he arrived with the recruits. Some- 
body got an idea that he’d been hit by the sun, but it’s all 
bosh. He’sa bad one—that’sall. Can you help me out?”’ 

The Messenger nodded. 

“You say he’s fond of fishing?” 

‘“‘Crazy about it. He was often detailed to keep us in 
food when rations ran low, Then the catfish made us sick, 
so I stopped his fishing. Then he took French leave.” 

“T want two troopers this evening, Colonel. May I 
have them ?”’ she asked thoughtfully. ‘I’m going to keep 
house at Red Ferry for a while.” 

“All right, ma’am. Look out for him; he’s a bad one.” 

But the Messenger shook her head, smiling. 

At ten o’clock that night the Special Messenger, 
mounted astride and followed by two cavalrymen with 
carbines, rode down through the river-mist to Bushy Ford. 

Daintily her handsome horse set foot in the water, hesi- 
tated, bent his long, velvety neck, sniffed, and finally 
drank; then, satisfied, stepped quietly forward, hock- 
deep, in the swirling, yellow flood. 

“‘Foller them stakes, Miss,’”’ cautioned the older trooper; 
“‘T sot ‘em m’self, I did.” 

“Thank you. Keep close to me, Connor. 
here before it was staked.” 

“Sho!”’ exclaimed Connor under his breath; 
beat ’em all!” 

Twice, having no light but the foggy stars, they missed 
the stakes and her horse had to swim, but they managed 
to flounder safely back to the ford each time; and aftera 
little while her mount rose, straining through the red mud 
of the shore, struggled, scrambled madly, and drew out, 
dripping. 

Up a slippery, crooked ascent they rode, out into a 
field of uncut corn above, then, spurring, swung at a canter 
eastward along the river. 

There was a dim light in the ferry-house; a lubberly, 
fat man ran to the open door as they drew bridle before it. 
When the fat man saw the blue troopers he backed hastily 
away from the sill; and the Messenger dismounted and 
followed him into the house, heavy revolver swinging in 
her gloved hand. 

““What’n hell y’goin’ to do to me?” he began to 
whimper; ‘‘I ain’t done nothin’’’; but an access of fright 
strangled him, and he continued ‘to back away from her 
until he landed flat against the opposite wall. She followed 
and halted before him, cocking her weapon, with a terrible 
frown. She said solemnly: 

“‘T want you to answer me one or two questions, and if 
you lie to me it will be thelast time. Doyouunderstand?”’ 


I’ve crossed 


“she do 


Behind Her, Huddled 
in the Stern, the Prodigal 
Wept, Uncomforted 
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He nodd ed 
and moistened 
his thick lips, 
gulping. . 

“Then you are the ferryman, Snuyder, are you not?” 

He nodded, utterly incapable of speech. She went on, 
gloomily: 

“You used to fish sometimes with a Yankee recruit 
named Allen— Roy Allen?” 
“Ye-s’m,” he sniveled. 
his’n layin’ on to the roof —— 

“How did he hail you when he wanted you to come 
across to take him fishing?” 

“He jest come down to the shore an’ hollered twicet-—— 

She bent closer, scanning his dilated eyes; speech died 
on his lips. 

“How did he call to you at night?” 

“ He ain’t never called me at night—so help me——” 

“No; but in case he ever wished to fish at night?” 

The man began to stammer and protest, but she covered 


“There’s my fish-pole an 


” 


E., 


¥ 


him suddenly, and her dark eyes struck fire. =. 
“What signal?’ she asked with a menacing ring in her 
voice. ‘‘ Quick!” 


It didn’t mean nothinl o 
“it was jest private Ls 


“ Cock-o’-the-pines! 
gasped the man; 

“Go on!” 

““Yes’m. If I heard a cock-o’-the-pines squeal] 
I was to squeal back, an’ then he was to holler— 
jest friendly—‘Hallo-oo! How’s fishin’?’ That’s all, 
ma’am e 

“And you were to cross?” 

“Yes’m—jest friendly like. 
fishin’ 

“T see, 
hurt you.” 

She went to the door, leisurely uncocking. her revolvei 
and pushing it through her belt. t 

“‘Oh, Connor,”’ she called carelessly, ‘‘ please mount my 
friend Mr. Snuyder on my horse, take him across the ford 
and detain him as my guest at headquarters until I return, 
Wait a second; I’ll keep my saddle-bags with me.’ 

And a few minutes later, as the troopers rode away in 
the mist with their prisoner, her gentle voice followed them: 

“Don’t be rough with him, Connor. Say to the Colone! 
that there is no harm in him at all, but keep him in sight 
until I return; and don’t let him go fishing!” 

She began housekeeping at sunrise by taking a daring 
bath in the stream, then, dressing, she made a careful in- 
ventory of the contents of the house and a cautious survey 
of the immediate environment. | 

The premises, so unexpectedly and unwillingly aban- 
doned by its late obese tenant, harbored, besides herself 
only one living creature—a fat kitten. The ferry-house 
stood above the dangerous south bank of the river in 2 
grove of oaks, surrounded for miles by open country. 

A flight of rickety wooden stairs pitched downware 
from the edge of the grassy bank to a wharf at the water's 
edge—the mere skeleton of a wharf now, outlined only by 
decaying string-pieces. But here the patched-up punt 
was moored; and above it, nailed to a dead tree, the 
sign with its huge lettering still remained: 

RED FERRY . 

HOLLER TWICE = 
sufficiently distinct to be deciphered from the opposite shore. 
Sooner or later the fugitive would have to come to the 
river. Probably the cavalry woul¢ 
catch him at one of the fords, or some 
rifleman might shoot him swimming, 
But if he did not know the fords, and 
could not swim, there was only oné 
ferry for him; east, west and north 
he had long since been walled in. The 
chances were that some night a cock- 
o’-the-pines would squeal from the 
woods across the river, and then she 
knew what to do. » 

During those broiling days of wait: 
ing she had leisure enough. Seat 
outside her shanty, in the shade of 
the trees, where she was able to keep 
watch both ways—south for her own 
safety’s sake, north for the dose 
man—she occupied herself with mend- 
ing stockings and underwear, rai 
her dark eyes at intervals to SW 
2 the landscape. 
= iyo Nobody came into that heated d deso | 
lation; neither voice nor gunsh 
echoed far or near. Day after day 
foliage of the trees spread moti 
under cloudless skies; day afte 


Him an’ me was fond o! 


Sit down and don’t move. Nobody is going tc 


the oily river slipped between red mud-banks in heated 
silence. In sky, on earth, nothing stirred except, at inter- 
_yals, some buzzard, turning high in the blinding blue; 
_pelow all was deathly motionless, save when some clotted 
-eake of red clay let go, sliding greasily into the current. 
_ At dawn the sun struck the half-stunned world insensible 
once more; no birds stirred even at sunset; all the little 
eeacures of the field seemed dead; her kitten panted in 
} its slumbers. 
} Every night the river-fog shrouded the land, wetting 
the parched leaves; dew drummed on the rotting porch 
‘like the steady patter of picket-firing; the widow-bird’s 
distracted mourning filled the silence; the kitten crept to 
_ its food, ate indifferently, then, settling on the Messenger’s 
knees, stared, round-eyed, at the dark. But always at 
dawn the sun burned off the mist, rising in stupefying 
splendor; the oily river glided on; not a leaf moved, not 
-acreature. And the kitten slept on the porch, heedless of 
‘inviting grass-stems whisked for her and the ball of silk 
rolled past her in temptation. 

Half-lying there, propped against a tree-trunk in the 

heated shade, cotton bodice open, sleeves rolled to the 
shoulders, the Special Messenger mended her linen with 
Janguid fingers. Perspiration powdered her silky skin 
from brow to breast, from finger to elbow, shimmering 
like dew. Her dark hair fell, 
unbound; glossy tendrils of it 
-eurled on her shoulders, fram- 
ing a face in which nothing as 
yet had extinguished the soft 
loveliness of youth. 
At times she talked to the 
kitten under her breath; some- 
times hummed an old song. 
‘Memories kept her busy, too, 
‘at moments quenching the 
‘brightness of her eyes, at mo- 
‘ments twitching the edges of 
her vivid lips till the dreamy 
smile transfigured her. 

But, always quietly alert, her 
eyes scanned land and river, 
the bank opposite, the open 
fields behind her. Once, certain 
of a second’s safety, she relaxed 
With a sigh, stretching out full 
length on the grass; and, under 
the edge of her cotton skirt, the 
metal of a revolver glimmered 
for an instant, strapped in its 
+hoister below her right knee. 

The evening of the fourth day 
was cooler; the kitten hoisted 
its tail for the first time in their 
acquaintance, and betrayed a 
feeble interest in the flight of 
5 aed dusk-moth that came 
overing around theporch vines. 
* Pussy,’’ said the Messenger, 
_“there’s bacon in that well-pit; 
Lam going to fry some.”’ 

The kitten mewed faintly. 
“Ithought you’d approve, dear. Cold food is bad in hot 
weather; and we'll fry a little cornmeal, too. Shall we?” 
The kitten on its small, uncertain legs followed her into 
one of the only two rooms. The fat tenant of the hovel 
had left some light-wood and kindling, and pots and pans 
necessary for such an existence as he led on earth. 

_ The Messenger twisted up her hair and pinned it; then 
the culinary rites began, the kitten breaking into a thin 
purring when an odor of bacon filled the air. 

“Poor little thing,’’ murmured the Messenger, going 
to the door for a brief cautionary survey; and, coming 
baek, she lifted the fry-pan and helped the kitten first. 

They were still eating when the sun set and the sudden 
Southern darkness fell over woods and fields and river. 
A splinter of light-wood flared aromatically in an old tin 
tandlestick; by its smoky, wavering radiance she heated 
some well-water, cleaned the tin plates, scoured pan and 
kettle, and set them in their humble places again. 

Then, cleansing her own hands daintily, she dried them, 

d picked up her sewing. 

_ For her night was the danger-time; she could not avoid, 
oy flight across the river, the approach of any enemy from 
the south; and for an enemy to discover her sitting there 
n darkness, with light-wood in the house, was to invite 
suspicion. Her only hope, if surprised, was to play her 
dart as keeper of Red Ferry. 

So she sat mending, sensitive ears on the alert, breathing 
quietly in the refreshing coolness that at last had come 
“\fter so many nights of dreadful heat. 

The kitten, too, enjoyed it, patting with tentative 
elvet paw the skein of silk dangling near the floor. 
| But it was a very little kitten, and a very lonely one, 
d presently it asked, plaintively, to be taken up. So 
he Messenger lifted the mite of fluffy fur and installed 
among the linen on the table, where it went to sleep 


— 
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Outside the open door the dew drummed loudly; moths 
came in clouds, hovering like snowflakes about the door- 
way; somewhere in the woods a tiger-owl yelped. 

About midnight, lying on her sack of husks, close to the 
borderland of ‘sleep, far away in the darkness she heard a 
shot. 

In one bound she was at the door, buttoning her waist, 
and listening. And still listening she lighted a pine 
splinter, then raised her cotton skirt, and adjusted the 
revolver, strapping the holster tighter below her right 
knee. 

The pulsing seconds passed; far above the northern 
river-bank a light sparkled through the haze, then swung 
aloft; and she drew paper and pencil from her pocket, 
and wrote down what the torch was saying: 

“Shot fired at Muddy Ford. Look out along the river.” 

And even as the red spark went out in the darkness 
a lonely bird-call floated across the river—the strange, 
squealing plaint of the great cock-o’-the-pines. She 
answered, imitating the call perfectly. Then a far voice 
called: 

“ Hallo-o-o! How’s fishin’?” 

She picked up her pine candle, hurried out to the bank, 
and crept cautiously down the crazy wooden stairs. 
Setting her torch in the iron cage at the bow, she cast off 


He Continued to Back Away from Her Until He Landed Flat Against the Opposite Wall 


the painter and, standing erect, swung the long pole. 
Out into obscurity shot the punt, deeper and deeper 
plunged the pole. She headed up-river to allow for the 
eurrent; the cool breeze blew her hair and bathed her 
bared throat and arms deliciously; crimson torchlight 
flickered crisscross on the smooth water ahead. 

Every muscle in her superb body was in play now; the 
heavy pole slanted, rose and plunged; the water came 
clip! slap! clap! slap! against the square bows, dusting her 
with spray. 

On, on, tossing and pitching as the boat hit the swift, 
deep centre current; then the pole struck shallower depths, 
and after a while her torch reddened foliage hanging over 
the northern river-bank. 

She drove her pole into the clay as the punt’s bow 
grated; a Federal cavalryman—a mere lad—muddy to 
the knees, brier-torn and ghastly pale, waded out through 
the shallows, revolver in hand, clambered aboard, and 
struck the torch into the water. 

“Take me over,’ he gasped. 
I tell you 4 

“Was it you who called?” 

“Yes. Snuyder sent you, didn’t he? Don’t stand there 
talking 2 

With a nervous stroke she drove the punt far out into 
the darkness, then fell into a measured, swinging motion, 
standing nearer the stern than the bow. There was no 
sound now but the lapping of water and the man’s thick 
breathing; she strove to pierce the darkness between them, 
but she could see only a lumpish shadow in the bow where 
he crouched. 

“T reckon you’re Roy Allen,’ 


“Hurry, for God’s sake! 


, 


she began, but he cut 


her short: 
“Well! What’s that to you?” 
“Nothing. Only Snuyder’s gone.” 
“When?” 
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“Some days ago, leaving me toferryfolks over. . . . 
He told me how to answer you when you called like a 
cock-o’-the pines.” 

“Did he?” The voice was low and sullen. 

For a while he remained motionless, then, in the dull 
light of the fog-shrouded stars, she saw him face her, and 
caught the faint sparkle of his weapon resting on his knees, 
covering her. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said fiercely, ‘that you are asking 
a good many questions. Which side pays you?” 

They were tossing now on the rapid little waves in the 
centre of the river; she had all she could do to keep the 
punt steady and drive it toward the spot where, against 
the stars, the oaks lifted their clustered crests. 

At the foot of the wooden stairs she tied her boat, and 
offered to relight the pine knot, but he would not have it 
and made her grope up the ascent before him. 

Over the top of the bank she led him, under the trees, 
to her door, he close at her heels, revolver in hand. And 
there, on the sill, she faced him. 

“What do you want here?” she asked: ‘‘supper?”’ 

“Go into the house and strike a light,’ he said, and 
followed her in; and, as she turned from the blazing 
splinter, he caught her by the arm, feeling roughly for a 
concealed weapon. Face aflame, she struggled out of his 
clutch; and he was as red as 
she as they confronted each 
other, breathing heavily. 

“T’m sorry,” he stammered. 
“T’m—h-half-crazed, I. think. 

If you're what you look 
I meant you no insult. 
But—but—their spies are 
everywhere. I’ve stood too 
much—I’ve been in hell for two 
weeks ‘ 

He wiped his mouth with a 
trembling, raw hand, but his 
sunken eyes still glared and the 
pallor once more blanched his 
sunken face. ; 

“Tl not touch you again,” 
he said hoarsely; ‘“‘I’m not a 
beast—not that kind. But I’m 
starving. Is there anything— 
anything, I tell you? I—I am 
not—very—strong.”’ 

She looked calmly into the 
ravaged but still boyish fea- 
tures; saw him swing, reeling a 
little, on his heels as he steadied 
himself with one hand against 
the table. 

“Sit down,”’ she said ina low 
voice. 

He sank into a chair, resting 
the hand which clutched the 
revolver on the table. 

Without a word she went 
about the business of the mo- 
ment, rekindled the ashes, 
filled the fry-pan with mush 
and bacon. A little while afterward she set the smoking 
food before him, and seated herself at the opposite side of 
the table. 

The boy ate wolfishly with one hand; the other seemed 
to have grown fast to the butt of his heavy weapon. She 
could have bent and shot him under the table had she 
wished; she could have taken him with her bare hands. 

But she only sat there, dark, sorrowful eyes on him, and 
in pity for his certain doom her under-lip trembled at 
intervals so she could scarcely control it. 

“Ts there a horse to be had anywhere near here?’’ he 
asked, pausing to swallow what his sunken jaws had been 
working on. 

““No; the soldiers have taken everything.”’ 

“T will pay—anything if you'll get me something to 
ride.” 

She shook her head. 

He went on eating; a slight color had come back into his 
face. 

“‘T’m sorry I was rough with you,” he said, not looking 
at her. 

“Why were you?” 

He raised his head wearily: 

“Fear! I’ve been hunted so long that I guess it’s turned 
my brain. Except for what you’ve been good enough to 
give me, I’ve had nothing inside me for days, except green 
leaves and bark and muddy water. . . . I suppose 
I can’t see straight. That shot at the ford 
seemed to craze me. So I risked the ferry — 
seeing your light across—and not knowing whether 
Snuyder was still here or whether they had set a guard to 
catch me. It was Red Ferry or starve; I’m too 
weak to swim; I waited too long.” 

And as the food and hot tea warmed him, his vitality 
returned in a maddened desire for speech. 

(Continued on Page 29) 


this country is at the head of the 

supply department of a large corpo- 
ration in the electrical field. His methods of purchasing are 
so broad and human that it is worth while to go back and 
see where he started. When this supply man entered the 
company’s service as a youth, nearly twenty years ago, it 
was just struggling into its own, after a long, doubtful 
period of experiment and missionary work. Fifteen years 
before that the invention upon which the company is 
based had been a scientific marvel, and nothing more. 

“Very interesting,’ people said; “but what can you 
use it for?” 

Then it was developed into a scientific toy, exhibited 
alongside the living skeleton in dime museums, and was 
not much more practical, commercially. Then some pro- 
moters broke their hearts trying to finance it, likewise 
their stockholders, until the thing had been brought to a 
point where the very rich could afford it as a luxury — 
about the same sort of luxury as having a living skeleton 
do the chores. Presently the very rich found this inven- 
tion genuinely useful, and the merely-rich wanted it, and 
then the well-to-do, and so on, until, by steady experiment 
and improvement, it began to grow into an every-day 
necessity at an every-day price. And then, suddenly, the 
public swept down upon this corporation with a demand 
that turned its organization and methods upside down—or 
perhaps right side up would be a better way of putting it. 

Until then the company had drawn its men 
from other industries. One department head 
was an old telegrapher and another an ex- 
railroader. Each worked pretty much his own 
way. Some held jobs through stockholders’ 
influence. Few of them realized what a vast potential 
industry they had got into. 

By the time the real public demand began, however, 
the company was getting graduates from the technical 
schools, specially trained in that industry, while other 
youngsters coming up in its own organization were 
beginning to crowd out the old generation. It was about 
this time that our future supply man entered the com- 
pany’s service as a clerk. 

Out in the warehouse there was a little boxlike office in 
charge of a cantankerous old fellow, Uncle Bill Upright. 
That little box was the supply department. Uncle Bill 
was the purchasing agent, and his queer storeroom of 
those early days is still remembered by officers of the com- 
pany. Rows of brooms, mops and buckets hung from the 
low ceiling, while in some neglected corner would be piled 
the whole stock of insulated wire—about enough to last 
the company one working-hour to-day. 


Oo of the ablest purchasing agents in 


The Downright Honesty of Uncle Bill 


NCLE BILL considered insulated wire a nuisance, and 
hoped that the business would eventually outgrow it. 
His heart was in the purchase of buckets and brooms. 
Shrewdness and old-fashioned honesty were his chief 
characteristics. All his bargains were conducted in 
suspicion, and he regarded everybody with goods to sell 
as corrupt. Uncle Bill said, in his haste, that all men are 
liars. And very properly. For he was so ostentatiously 
honest, and so dryly shrewd, and his ways of buying were 
so devious and unpleasant, that really nobody but a liar or 
sycophant could do business with him at a profit. 

Now, the purchasing situation of this company was 
peculiar, for nothing that it buys itself is ever sold to the 
public. Just as a railroad buys enormous quantities of 
physical property and sells only transportation, so this 
electrical company bought apparatus and supplies and 
sold only service. When the public woke up to the 
value of this service its plant had to be doubled almost 
yearly. That put high pressure on the engineers and 
construction men. They had to devise new apparatus and 
solve hundreds of technical problems. The engineers, in 
turn, brought pressure on the purchasing department. 
Instead of brooms and buckets, there was complicated 
electrical machinery to be built on their specifications. 
The purchasing department, again, brought pressure on 
manufacturers of such apparatus, and had to be widely 
informed about concerns capable of building it. The sup- 
ply man also needed comprehension of the engineering 
department, and sympathy with its point of view. 

Uncle Bill regarded the engineers as a lot of pests, and 
had no friends among progressive manufacturers. So, like 
many another shortsighted man who has blundered in on 
the ground floor of a vast new industry without realizing 
where he had got to, Uncle Bill blundered out again. They 
dropped him into an easier job, and the clerk who is still the 
supply man of that company was given his opportunity. 

This youngster started purchasing with little more 
than a well-developed bump of curiosity concerning men 
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Uncle Bill Said, in His Haste, that All Men are Liars 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


and methods. He was just the sort of chap who could 
smoke a cigarette with the president’s son and talk 
football, or smoke a pipe with Pop-Thomas, the time- 
keeper, and listen to a description of the battle of Gettys- 
burg: He could hold the hand of the shallowest girl at a 
porch party and drink in her chatter, and this same fine 
gift enabled him to wind up a trade with a salesman by 
saying, ‘‘ Well, now, tell me something about yourself.” 

During his first year in that work he could not have 
distinguished the insulation of a multiple cable from its 
electrostatic capacity, nor told the difference between a 
magneto and a lightning-arrester. But he didn’t need a 
knowledge of electrical engineering to comprehend the 
engineering department. That was just a human prop- 
osition. He began his study of technical problems by 
listening to their troubles. 

Uncle Bill’s method of buying had been based on 
secrecy. Bidders were pitted one against another. Then 
the cheapest man was told privately that he would have to 
meet a price still lower—a purely fictitious figure which he 
believed a real quotation. When it came to trimming 
prices, Uncle Bill could pull the last tail-feather off the 
eagle on a dollar. But Uncle Bill’s successful bidder was 
usually the yellow dog in his line, with indifferent manu- 
facturing facilities. Quality would not be maintained. 
Deliveries would be delayed, causing costly suspension of 
the company’s construction work, and loss of revenue 
from customers waiting for service. 

When the new man took charge of the supply depart- 
ment he found that most of the progressive manufacturers 
of electrical apparatus had been alienated, and no longer 
entered Uncle Bill’s guessing contests. 

The new man dealt in absolute openness from the outset. 
There was only one detail in purchasing, he found, that 
really called for secreey—that was price. He quickly 
learned, however, that prices must be subordinated to 
quality of apparatus and certainty of delivery. The 
manufacturer who could be screwed down to the lowest 
bid was rarely the one who could deliver high-grade 
apparatus at the time promised. 


When Cheap Things are Dear 


O BE in position to buy the best stuff, laying it down 

when the company needed it, he went to the leading 
manufacturers, got acquainted, invited their bids. Manu- 
facturers and salesmen were transformed into personal 
friends. He read the trade press, visited factories, fol- 
lowed processes to learn how things were made, got 
acquainted with superintendents and foremen, felt the 
temper of each organization, and formed his own estimates 
of a factory’s facilities for turning out work. Thus, when 
bids were opened, his knowledge of the lowest bidder’s 
plant might lead him to place a contract ‘elsewhere at a 
higher price. The lowest bidder might promise, in good 
faith, to deliver supplies on time and up to specifications. 
But he was promising what he could not perform, and the 
supply man knew it, and considered even the risk of delay 
worth insuring against by paying a slightly higher price. 
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that industry. The price paid for appa- 
ratus had nothing whatever to do with thr 
possibility of getting it when promised, for the best man. 
ufacturers were working night and day, and had difficulty 
in securing sufficient-raw materials. i 
Open dealing on quality and delivery soon led him tc 
be entirely open concerning prices. For example, sevyera 
large manufacturers were bidding for an important con: 
tract. The supply man sent for the representative of on 
of them. 
“Your people can make this stuff to our satisfaetion,’ 
he said, ‘‘ but I want you to go over your prices again.” 7 | 
“Not low enough?” said the manufacturing man ir 
surprise. “Why, we made up those figures with unusua, 
care. We want this business. Our folks say they are th 
lowest prices anybody can give you. But if it’s possible 
to figure it out we’ll give you a still lower o 
“Tm not asking you for a lower bid,” said the supply 
man. “Your prices are the lowest already. You're going 
to get this contract. The trouble is, your prices are to 
low. You’ve made an error somewhere, and I want you 
to put in a new bid, for if you take this contract at a los: 
there will be no inducement to push it through your works.’ 
When the manufacturer looked into his figures again 
however, he decided to let the original price stand. Butai 
the suggestion of the purchasing agent strict cost record: 
were kept of factory operations, and those records showed 
sure enough, that the contract had been un: 
profitable. Here was a case where the supply 
man had to choose between trimming prices 
still further by a cheap trick or making ¢ 
friend by decent, open dealing. He took the 
latter course, and that has always been his policy. 
A capable salesman left the road about a year ago 
taking an executive position in a New York house, Ai 
home he has several notebooks filled with names an¢ 
addresses. There must be five thousand of them, anc 
they are names and addresses of people to whom, at some 
time, during ten years’ traveling, he has sold goods thai 
gave satisfaction, as he said they would. What if to: 
morrow some emergency threw him out into the world: 
He might start afresh with only those names, looking uy 
his old customers and selling them again. $ | 


Diplomacy a Business Asset te | 
UR supply man, by fifteen years’ open dealing in his 
purchases, has built up a similar constituency among 
makers and sellers. He knows all the manufacturers, big 
and little, and their facilities, and they know him as 2 
good man to do business with. The average purchasing 
agent, bent on making a fine yearly showing in economy 
often takes every small advantage, crowding the seller ir 
misfortune. This supply man, however, has worked 
chiefly to build up a steady relation, foregoing shart 
practice to make friends. That counts as much with 
sellers as with purchasers. To-morrow our supply man, 
thrown into a new industry, could probably make a 
showing in dollars and cents, through his manufacturing 
friends, than could the shrewdest purchasing agent 
depending on sharp practice. 
He has worked just as closely in codperation with ‘the 
company’s engineers, finding out’ what they were trying to 
accomplish, getting the technical men’s broad ow | 
into the future, and their detached, professional way of 
looking at solidity of construction. He has read their 
proceedings, attended their conventions, and acquired 
enough engineering knowledge to be able to correct them 
occasionally. a b | 
The company’s engineers designed a new switchboard 
and sent specifications to the purchasing agent. a 
engineering department had all the creator’s pride in 
specifications. ‘hey not only embodied new ideas 
theory and practice, but called for the largest — 


ever built up to that time. 
The contract was let. When construction was unt 
way the manufacturers came to the supply man, 3 
friend, and explained that they were likely to lose all 
profit on the job because of an unforeseen difficulty with 
certain tiny insulated wires. Those manufacturers uld 
never have looked for help from Uncle Bill Upright. 
they had Uncle Bill would have said: ‘Rot! Ca 
your contract—it’s in black and white, ain’t it?” 
supply man visited the factory and investigated the 
difficulty. It was found that in any one of three separate 
operations on those tiny wires the metal might be weakene 
or broken inside the insulation. Granted that the s 
board could be built successfully, it would still be def 
in operation. Breakages in those wires would entail ¢¢ 
stant repairs and frequent interruptions of service. 
Back came the supply man to the engineers. 
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Now, after the chief engineer has read an institute paper 
mn ‘‘ Modern Switchboard Practice,’ and his juniors have 
vritten on the same topic for the professional journals, it 
isn’t agreeable to be asked to eat one of his pet ideas. 
The supply man knew that. He threw the burden of fail- 
ure, not upon the engineers, but upon the manufacturers. 
That design was precisely what the engineers ought to 
expect to have built to specifications in an ideal industrial 
rid, he told them. But unfortunately, you see, it was 
o far advanced beyond current manufacturing con- 
ditions. So the engineers handsomely made allowance 
for imperfect manufacturing conditions and drew new 
ecifications embodying larger wires. Thus, in a per- 
tly agreeable way, the company got a monster switch- 
board that would be efficient in operation and cause very 
little trouble through breakdowns, while both the manu- 
cturers and the engineers took credit to themselves. 
As for the supply man, if he had any notion that the credit 
was due him he said nothing about it. 


The Economy of Looking Ahead 


DY A COMMON-SENSE technical knowledge of both 
~D engineering and manufacturing conditions, and a 
wide acquaintance among the many departments of his 
n company, this purchasing agent has worked impor- 
nt economies. Almost his last resource in saving the 
mpany money, however, is that of close manceuvring 
low prices on the first cost of supplies. What he has 
ways in mind is service and low cost of repairs. 
One year a parsimonious director complained of the con- 
ntly increasing cost of certain supplies, showing by 
tisties that the price per pound, per foot, per unit, had 
dily advanced during several years. The purchasing 
ent’s explanation of that might have been a table of 
mtrasting figures, proving that there had been a general 
ket advance on such supplies. But, instead, he sub- 
tted a statement showing steady reductions in cost of 
Tepairs—savings that doubly offset the larger outlay in 
good materials. 
| Other important economies were brought about by a 
little pressure on the company’s departments to make 
m look ahead and anticipate their needs in supplies. 
Tt had been the custom to run pretty much by rule-of- 
umb. The construction gangs strung wire zealously, 
rhaps, drawing on stock as though some invisible 
nnection existed between their storeroom and a big wire 
etory. Suddenly the wire ran out. In came a requisi- 
tion for more marked, “Rush! RusH!! RUSH!!!” 
That threw the supply man into the market for wire under 
nfavorable conditions. He might have to purchase 
doubtful quality to get immediate deliveries. As soon as 
his order was placed the construction department began 
say, ‘Rush! Rush!” to the manufacturer of its own 
cord, causing confusion. Frequently the construction 
rtment took a little shopping tour of its own in search 
wire, and got deliveries of small quantities. The bills for 
se independent purchases then came into the supply 
partment and were returned to the seller unpaid. The 
ly department knew nothing of the transaction. 
the end, all this trouble was done away with by a 
em of daily supply reports in each department, show- 
¢ what stock was on hand 
night, and the rate at 
ch material was being 
ed up, and about when the 
pply man ought to go into 
he market for more. 
hese daily reports accom- 
ish something else. They 
nable the various depart- 
ts not only to have ade- 
te stocks on hand at all 
es, but also to run ona 
lerate stock. That dimin- 
S supplies necessary to 
e on hand, and effects 
t economies through the 
le organization. For sup- 
piled in warehouses, 
ng to be used, represent, 
a company of this mag- 
de, large amounts of capi- 
ied up, loss of interest, 
through depreciation, 
of storing, handling and 


f supplies are carried in 
eral branch storerooms, 

1 complete in itself. 
m one of these branches 
to-day, to the supply 
tment, a requisition for 
rial worth twelve to 
n thousand dollars. A 
from another branch 


Uncle Bill’s 


. cessful Bidder was 
Usually the Yellow Dog in His Line 
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shows that sufficient of that material 
to fill these requirements has lately 
been taken out of service in recon- 
struction work, and has been put 
back in stock. So no purchase is 
necessary. There are supply depart- . 
ments run so loosely, though, that 
such a purchase would be made for 
one department, and the material 
on hand sold for junk by another. 

These daily reports might, in many 
lines of business, serve as a valuable 
market guide to the purchasing 
agent—as in a manufacturing indus- 
try where quantities of raw material 
were being made up into goods for 
sale. With an accurate daily gauge 
on needs, the purchasing agent could 
sometimes buy on favorable fluctua- 
tions of the market. 

This supply man has found by 
experience, however, that playing 
the market in the purchase of his 
own class material is only a hazard. 
If persisted in as a policy it results 
in about an equal balance of losses 
and gains. So his contracts for ma- 
terials subject to fluctuations are 
made on basic prices, withanarrange- 
ment whereby variations can be 
adjusted between himself and the 
manufacturers as the market rises 
or falls during the life of the con- 
tract. This plan has two marked 
advantages. First, the purchaser 
gets his supplies at the market price, 
whatever the variations. Second, 
the seller cannot lose the profit on his 
contract through an unforeseen rise 
in the cost of his own materials. Thus, if prices go up, 
the manufacturer will not be tempted to delay delivery of 
goods while he runs his plant on more profitable orders; 
nor, on the other hand, will he slacken manufacturing in 
hope that a drop in materials may give him a larger profit 
than he anticipated. 


What One Buyer Accomplished 


ileseee came a time in the development of the supply 
department when its chief found it advisable to become 
a manufacturer himself in a small way. Much of the 
apparatus in every-day use came in for minor repairs — 
adjustments, new attachments, cleaning, replacement of 
missing parts. Until then it had been permitted to 
accumulate for shipment in lots to the manufacturer, 
who made repairs and shipped it back. A small repair 
department in the storeroom, however, saved delays and 
shipping charges, aided the construction men, and effected 
other economies. To-day each branch storeroom has its 
repair department. 

About that time, too, the supply man became a sales- 
man. Asthe company’s business grew, and improvements 
in plant were introduced, much old apparatus had 
to be discarded for better types. It was by no 
means worn out or obsolete. Most of it could be 
used by smaller companies throughout the coun- 
‘try. So the detail of selling it was given in charge 
of a subordinate, who sought the best markets 
through advertising in electrical journals and 
correspondence. What was formerly disposed of 
as junk now brings in several hundred thousand 
dollars yearly. 

From the original little old storeroom, run by 
Uncle Bill, this supply man has built a depart- 
ment with nearly three hundred people under 
him—assistant buyers, storekeepers, repair men, 
clerks, messengers, inspectors. As the depart- 
ment has grown, each new man added to the 
actual purchasing staff, which now numbers half a 
dozen assistant buyers, has been a man valuable 
not for shrewdness or trickery in his dealing, but 
aman with technical knowledge, able to estimate 
with the manufacturers and to check the specifi- 
cations of the engineering department. All the 
results accomplished by sharp practice in other 
purchasing departments are achieved by the open 
policy. There is a solitary clerk who files cata- 
logues, price lists and every other scrap of infor- 
mation bearing on prices and deliveries, and these 
records are consulted in placing orders. The 
company’s reputation for square dealing and 
progressiveness, on the other hand, brings to the 
supply department from outside everything in the 
shape of improved material, unusual discounts 
and favorable rates of delivery. If a manufac- 
turer is pressed for money, and willing to offer 
favorable concessions to keep his plant running, 
this company is naturally his first resource. He 
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A Parsimonious Director Complained 


comes to its supply department in 
frankness, knowing that its head 
will not take petty advantages of 
him while he is working under diffi- 
culties. 

No amount of sharp practice in 
screwing down prices or manoeuvring 
for discounts could ever have effected 
for this company the economies that 
have been brought about by the one 
item of intelligent interchange 
of information between its own 
departments. 

This exchange of information is 
now reduced to a routine system, 
taken care of to a large extent by 
forms and reports. But it originally 
grew out of the supply man’s prime 
qualities as a “‘mixer.”” The engi- 
neers, the construction men, the 
clerical and financial departments, 
the men who operate the plant, 
formerly worked in blind disregard 
of one another. Some ran on stocks 
of supplies that were too slender, 
while otherswereoverstocked. Some 
failed to anticipate important im- 
provements in apparatus, and were 
caught one fine morning with a lot 
of obsolete stuff. Others put too firm 
faith in some new device that lacked 
permanent worth, and built too 
much of it into the plant. All pur- 
chased supplies on their own account, 
from time to time, because they 
assumed that they could do it to 
better advantage than the supply 
man. These purchases were fairly 
certain to be made with the idea 
that a low price is the chief thing, and so the quality was 
inferior or the delivery slow. But the supply man has 
changed ail that. Practically every purchase, large or 
small, is to-day made through his department, because 
he has impressed upon other departments the value of 
coéperation; and, finding codperation excellent inside his 
own organization, he saw no reason why it should not 
also be beneficial outside as well. So it has been carried 
into all his transactions with sellers. ‘‘ You work with us 
and we’ll work with you, and in that way we’ll probably 
see a good deal of one another the next few years.” 

Selling is all positive and affirmative, and because it is 
so many purchasers assume that buying should be just 
the opposite. Because one is aggressive, it is supposed 
that the other must be negative and defensive. Never a 
salesman walked in shoe leather, however, who was more 
affirmative than this purchasing agent, and he holds that 
it is contrary to the principles of true buying to think for 
a moment that the purchaser must ever resort to smallness 
or trickery or secrecy. Frankness of speech, liberality of 
spirit, truthfulness of utterance are the only weapons 
needed in a successful purchase, he maintains. Press price 
too hard here, and it is certain as Fate that the seller will 
find compensation in some more vital essential. Resort to 
sharp practice, and it is certain that he will be as sharp, 
and probably sharper. For what goes up must come down. 


Building on Installments 


BOOKKEEPER in Toledo, Ohio, was showing his 
home—an exceedingly pretty cottage and well-kept 
lot—to a friend. ‘‘It cost me,” he said, ‘“‘just $3200, and 
never, while I was paying for it, did I put in more than 
$25a month. Howdid I manageit? Yousee, I was never 
much of a hand to save until I got the notion of getting 
married, when I just shut off on everything .until I had 
$400 ahead. Then I began to talk to the girl about 
furniture and house rent. I figured on paying about 
twenty a month, although I was getting only sixty. But 
the girl said she’d rather start buying a home than put the 
money into furniture. So we talked and talked, and, 
finally, I bought this lot—eight hundred was the price — 
fifty dollars down. Then I got a builder to put up that 
back end; just two rooms downstairs, living and bed room. 
That cost $350; it was just set on cedar posts, you know. 
“Well, we managed to get a little furniture and started 
that way, rent free, and we always had a few dollars for 
clothes and a theatre ticket now and then. A year later we 
finished the two upper rooms and made a payment on the 
lot, and we lived on in that way for five years longer, just 
putting aside $25 each month as if it were rent. At the 
end of that time I had paid for the lot and had nearly $900 
in the bank. Then I got the front part of the house built. 
That cost $1900 and put me in debt again for a thousand, 
and that I cleaned up in four years more. I’ve been ten 
years paying for it, and I could sell it to-morrow for $4000 
cash. How could I have paid rent, raised three children 
and got anything ahead on my pay in any other manner?’ 
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HEN I read over 
wot I wrote the 
last time I took 


my pen in hand it seemed 
all mixed up and sort of 
wandering, for I had in- 
tended to write mostly 
about Miss Patricia and 
I found [I had not wrote 
about her at all but in- 
stead a lot about Mr. 
Amos and the musical 
people and our servants 
and servants in general. 
I shall ask Mr. Amos how 
to write so that one sticks 
to one thing and puts it 
in the right place, for he 
is a wonderful writer or at 
least so everybody says, 
only he always makes 
fun of everything, even 
wot he writes himself, so 
you can never tell. 
Another thing I notice is 
that although I write 
very easy it does not 
sound as well when I read 
it over aloud as when [ 
speak ordinary. But the 
reason for that is because 
I have learned how to say everything 
I do say exactly right, which is for the 
most part only ‘‘ Very good, madame 
or sir,’ or ‘“‘Thank you, madame or 
sir,” or ‘‘ The carriage is here, or dinner is served,”’ 
et cetyra, et cetyra, so that perhaps it is just as 
well not to put on too much literary pretense 
but to go ahead with my story, in the hope 
that if it is inside of one it will come out somehow. 

Now something has occurred that I should put down 
here at once and yet I do not know whether to do so before 
I have described Miss Patricia and Master Willie who is at 
Groton and back for the holidays, but as it concerns the 
household I will postpone them for a moment and do so. 
It is about Eliza Thomas, for night before last when the 
bell rang, as I was going down the corridor I came upon her 
and Mr. Tom standing behind the portieres very close 
together, and Eliza had something shiny hanging from her 
hand. When Mr. Tom saw me he turned around very 
sudden and walked away, but Eliza she seemed sort of 
frightened and not to know wot to do and just stood there 
sort of pale, and I saw it was a pearl necklace, and when I 
had passed she ran upstairs as fast as she could. 

Well, Mr. Tom said nothing to me, and indeed we has 
very little to say to each other at any time, and I went 
down to the pantry feeling very depressed, for Eliza is one 
of the best girls I have ever seen in service. In the first 
place she is so gentle that all the servants are fond of her 
and in the second she is so conscientious that Mrs. Carter 
could not live without her. Moreover she is as pretty as 
any lady I have ever seen excep Miss Patricia, and speaks 
as soft and correct and her behavior is always modest and 
quiet. Her father is an electrician over in Astoria and she 
has a brother who belongs to the Twelfth Regiment and I 
suppose that is how she came to believe all the things Mr. 
Tom must have told her. O, you, Mr. Tom! Sometime I 
would like to pound your beastly head! You ‘“‘Tom/” 
There I have said it! Tom! Just ‘‘Tom!” You are not 
harf the man that I am and you know it! 

I never had any interest in Eliza myself—not in the 
least —but being as I am head of the house I felt it my duty 
to speak to her that evening on the stairs. I was as nice as 
I could be and by way of conversation asked her about her 
brother. She did not seem to want to talk so I says, 

“‘T hope you won’t be offended, Eliza, but where did you 
get that necklace you had this afternoon?” 

Well, you should have seen how flaming her cheeks got! 
I never seen her like it before. And her eyes just snapped 
as she says, 

“Wot business is that of yours, Peter Ridges?” 

I hadn’t meant to hurt her feelings so I says, 

“Don’t be angry with me, Eliza, but if Mr. Tom gave 
it to you I should be sorry,” I says. 

“And why? I should like to know?” she says keeping 
up the same dignified tone. 

“‘ Because when gentlemen give working-girls jewelry,” I 
says, ‘“They don’t mean them any good,” I says. 

Then Eliza took out her handkerchief and begin to ery 
and I felt like a brute. 

““T don’t know wot right you have to speak to me like 
. that,” she says. ‘‘I think it very crool of you.” 
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Presently I Located Eliza and Mr. Tom Way 
Off in a Corner by Theirselves 


How I Got in Mr. Tom’s Way 
By ARTHUR TRAIN 
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“T’m sorry, Eliza,” I says, ‘‘But I was only speaking 
for your own good. [am afraid of that Mr. Tom,” I says. 

Then she got angry again. 

“Perhaps you don’t know him,”’ she says. 

‘‘Nor you neither, I fancy,” I says. 

She started to go upstairs. 

“‘ How long has this been going on?” I says, stepping in 
front of her. 

“Kindly let me go by,” she says with the tears in her 
eyes. ‘‘Or I’ll complain to Mr. Carter.” 

“O, will you?” Isays. “It would bea good thing if you 
did.” 

Then she made a sudden rush and got by me, and 
although I called ‘‘ Eliza”’ after her several times she did 
not turn round and I did not see her again that night, but I 
was very depressed about it because I distrusted Mr. Tom 
and wondered wot her father and mother would say if they 
knew he was making up to her in that way, and then the 
extraordinary thing happened, for as I was going up the 
stairs I found a little folded scrap of paper like a soldier’s 
cap and when I opened it wot should it be but a note in 
Mr. Tom’s handwriting. It had no beginning and no 
ending but it just said, 

“Will be at the S. W. corner of Fifth Avenue tomorrow 
night at eight thirty.” 

Well, there was a pretty how do youdo! My first im- 
pulse was to tell Mr. Carter, and then to tell Eliza’s father 
or her brother, but by the time I had got back to the 
pantry I had decided not to do either, because if I did the 
first Mr. Tom would lie about it and Eliza would get 
packed off and she would fall into his clutches, and if I told 
her father it would make trouble for her at home. So I 
says to myself, ‘‘ Ridges, this is a piece of business for you 
to manage yourself.’ 

The note I had found on the stairs bothered me quite a 
bit wot to do with it. Of course, it belonged to Eliza but 
if I should give it back to her it would be a warning that I 
had read it and knew wot they was planning, which would 
spoil any chance I might otherwise have to defeat Mr. 
Tom. Moreover she would never guess I had it and would 
not dare to make much of a fuss looking for it, and of 
course she had read it before she lost it, so I burned it up. 
Harf past eight tomorrow night! Oyou‘‘Tom!” Youwill 
have to count in Mr. Peter Ridges afore you can harm a 
hair of that poor innocent girl’s head! 

Well I had some doubt as to whether I could get off the 
next evening but, as luck would have it, the whole family 
went to the opera and left the dinner table a little arfter 
eight. Miss Harriet always kicks and says it is an ‘‘evi- 
dence of ill breeding”’ to change your hours to go the opera, 
because no one who is anybody ever gets there before nine 
o’clock, but Mr. Carter says he will be darned if he is going 
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to pay a hundred thou- 
sand dollars fora box an 
not see the whole shoy 
Besides he likes to s 
the other people come 
and so does Mrs. Ca 
and they always lea 
early to go to bed. Wi: 
I almost wanted to 
up Mr. Amos and 
him about Eliza, but 
decided that there we 
enough people intere: 
in the poor girl alread 
So as soonasI hadpa 
the cigars I slipped wi 
stairs and put on m 
Inverness coat that 
to be Lord Craven’s, 
my top hat which 
longed to the same, 
went out the front doo 
and wot should I see 
at the same moment b 
Eliza step out of the ar 
all fixed up in her pre 
tiest clothes and the 
feather boa Miss Patrie 
gave her on Christm 
too pretty for anythir 
and trip off as smart 
you please for the corner. I followe 
just behind so as not to be seen and | 
a cigar so as to appear like a gentl 
man, and when she got to the corn 
handsome wheeled out of a side street and there 
Mr. Tom, and Eliza sprang in and they started o 
and I nearly bit my cigar in two. Well I had 
planned out just wot I was going to do and for 
moment I was dazed but just then a cabby p 
up alongside and says “‘ Keb, sir?” alluring and I forgot a 
about the money and says, “‘ Foller that cab,” and in I 
Well, the cabby had followed other cabs before I fancy f 
he whipped up his old horse and away we went lickety 
They went down Fifth Avenue at a great rate, and t 
into Thirty-fourth Street, stopped at the Herald Squa 
Theatre and went in. That sort of baulked me because 
had no ticket and I knew they would stay there all # 
evening, so without thinking I says to the cabby qui 
unconscious, 

“Wot are we going to do now?” 

“T guess we'll go in arfter em,’ he says. 

Well, somehow I had took quite a fancy to that ca 
and I says, 

“You're right,” I says, ‘‘in we go. But first how muc 
do I owe you?”’ I says. : 

So he said it was a dollar but added as how he hope 
might have the pleasure of taking me home arfter 
theatre. Then he says, : 

“Tf you are particular interested in any party in 
other handsome,”’ he says, “‘the driver is an old frien 
mine and I can fix it up,” he says. : 

Then the scales fell from my eyes and I told him ho 
was a good fellow and I would take him at his word 
with that he whistled very loud and sharp and his fri 
turned around and we all drove up the street. 

I gave the other cabby a dollar and he was most 
and told us how he had an appointment to take the 
parties to Rector’s arfter the theatre was over at ele 
o’clock. They was sure to stay until it was over b 
it was a “‘hot show,” hesays. So land my cabby arran 
for him to wear a white paper in the back of his hat-b 
so we could see him in the crowd, and for my man to § 
right behind him all the time. Well I began to fee 
Sherlock Holmes and spending the two dollars and ano 
dollar I had give to my cabby extra had made m 
reckless, so I bought an entrance ticket and went in. 

Well, I had to stand up, and when I had got us 
looking so far as the stage I really was ashamed to 
there it was that immodest. My eye! I never ha 
posed that such things could go on with Mr. Jerome 
the police hunting for crime, and right on Broadway 
Then I looked for Eliza and Mr. Tom and couldn't see, 
them, but finally I saw Eliza’s feather boa in the back of a 
box I had thought was empty and I grew hot and then: 
and wanted to rush in and take her away and would. 
done it at that only for making a scene. 

That show was something scandalous. How any.d 
woman could have sat through it is more than I can un 
stand. After a while two actors wot pretended they 
artists came out in tamoshanters and corduroy suits : 
sang a silly song and arranged a lot of big easels in 


L of the stage inarow. Then a lot of big handsome 
irls in kimonos came in and each one got behind a easel 
ind took off her kimono and threw it away. Well, it made 
you think wot was going to happen next! All you could 
yee was their heads above and their bare feet below and 
she canvas on the easel in between. Then just as I had 
ibout made up my mind to rush into the box and drag out 
Jliza, the easels began to fold up together and you could 
ee their necks and arms and their legs as far up as their 
a, and the stillness grew intense. I just held my 
oreath. Just as the canvas was going to fold up entire and 
eave those girls standing there with nothing on for every- 
yody to see they all give a little screech and jumped down 
ff wot they had been standing on back of the easels and 
et their skirts (which they had been holding up all the 
ime) falldown! Myeye! I almost had palpitation of the 
jeart. Then a big roar went up all over and a drunken 
aan in the gallery said: 

_ “W-o-o-ow!”’ very loud and everybody laughed again. 
* But I felt sick to think anybody would bring a decent 
‘irl to see a show like that, for its entire objec was to see 
jowfar you couldgo. And then as I was debating whether 
r not to stay and lose any more of my self respec all of a 
udden there was a little commotion on one of the sides of 
he theatre and I saw my dear Miss Patricia walking up 
‘he aisle looking straight in front of her and her skirts 
fae up as if she was afraid they would touch some of 
hose people who was laughing, and right behind her hur- 
ieda young man I had seen often at our house, named Mr. 
i: with lots of money, and a pink face and a high 
ollar, and he was trying to say something to her and she 
youldn’t listen. She walked right out into the foyer all 
ae and Mr. Gaynes rushed ahead of her and says, 
“Miss Carter! Miss Carter, don’t go home! Please 
ome back.”’ 
And she turned her eyes on him very cold and says, 
“Had you ever seen this before you asked me to join 
our box party?” 

And he hesitated and turned redder than ever, and 
idn’t say anything. 

, Then she left him to look for a cab and there was Mr. 
‘om’s and she started to get in. 

“Beg pardon, miss, but I’m engaged,’ says the cabby. 
, Just then young Mr. Gaynes came up and says, 

“T hope you'll at least let me see you home,” he says 
4 much embarrassed. 


“You need not take the trouble,” she replies. ‘‘I should 
‘el quite as safe by myself.’’ 

| Well, with that he steps back and I took the occasion to 
od to the driver that it was all right and that he should 
t her get in, which he opened the wings of the handsome 
‘ad did. At the same moment I slipped into my own 
-andsome just behind and when she had given the address 
estarted off. Never in my life have I felt greater pleas- 
re than I did then when without her knowing of it I 
‘atched over my dear Miss Patricia like a hen taking her 
ueken under her wing, and _I felt so happy about it that I 
iuckled to myself all the way home wondering wot the 
ctle lady would say if she knew I was there and feeling so 
‘oud of her that she would not stay in that place and was 
save enough to walk right out alone by herself. 

_| When we got nearly home I stopped my handsome and 
t out and walked near enough to see that she got up the 
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front steps in safety and then we hur- 
ried back to the theatre. This time I 
did not go in but waited outside and 
watched the people walking up and 
down Broadway, which is one of the 
most interesting things I ever did, for 
I had never before done so dressed in 
gentlemen’s raiment and feeling that I 
was.a part of it. Moreover I learned a 
good deal about some of the young men 
who come to our house which has noth- 
ing to do with wot I am writing, and a 
lot of things I should be ashamed to 
write down as well, but I made up my 
mind that the nice people who. were 
there having a good time without any 
particular money seemed to be enjoy- 
ing it more than the ones that did. 

I was standing by a haberdasher’s 
show case smoking my second cigar 
when up came a young gentleman in 
very swell clothes and says, 

“JT beg your pardon, sir, but will 
you oblige me with a light?” And 
who should it be but Mr. Amos? So 
I did not say anything, but holds out 
my weed and while he was puffing he 
looks in my face and exclaims, 

“Well of all things! If 
Ridges.” 

“Yes, sir,’ I says, “ Asking your in- 
dulgence, it is.”’ 

And he laughs a little laugh all to 
himself, and says, 

“Are you gathering sociological 
data or pondering on the ephemeral 
quality of human happiness?”’ 

“T beg your pardon, sir,’ I says, 
“Would you mind saying that again?” 

“Are you slumming, Ridges, or taking the air?”’ he asks. 

Well, I was all taken aback so I hardly knew wot to say 
and I guess I just stammered and he took me by the arm 
and says, 

“We are both alone,”’ he says. ‘‘I have often wanted a 
quiet chat with you,” he says. ‘‘ Wot is the matter with a 
cigar and a bottle of ale?” 

Now nothing would have give me greater pleasure at 
any other time, but I had business on hand so I said, 

“Mr. Amos, I’m very sorry, sir, but I can’t go with you. 
I have an engagement of importance,” I says. “I hope 
you will forgive me.”’ 

And with that Mr. Amos draws back and laughs again 
and says, 

“The fault is mine. Forgive me for disturbing your 
incognito,”’ he says, wotever that is, and he walks on and I 
could have cursed because I couldn’t go along with him he 
looked so clean and straight and handsome: But ina min- 
ute more the people began to come out of the theatre and I 
thought no more of him, being engrossed in watching for 
Eliza and Mr. Tom. Almost everybody had left and I had 
almost concluded they had gone out some other way when 
they appeared very sudden and jumped into their hand- 
some. I did not think Eliza looked quite so jolly as when 

. she had gone in but 
I only saw her for a 
moment. We gave 
them a good start, 
because we knew 
where they was 
going and then 
started along arfter 
them. The streets 
was full of people 
going home from the 
theatres or out to 
supper and it all 
looked tremen- 
dously elegant and 
fine and I tried to 
pretend to myself I 
was a swell going to 
keep a rondayvous 
with some beautiful 
and talented person. 

Then the next 
thing I knew I was 
‘being helped out of 
the handsome by a 
nigger in uniform 
about seven feet 
high who gave me 
a ticket to use when 
Icame out. Across 
the sidewalk I could 
see Eliza and Mr. 
Tom pushing their 
way through the 
door in an awful jam 


it isn’t 
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of red-faced men in tall 
hats and ladies all coy- 
ered with pearls and 
diamonds and I sort of 
drifted along arfter 
them ona smell of vio- 
lets and sachet powder 
until I found a valet 
helping me off with my 
coat and giving me 
another check. Well, 
by that time I had got 
the shakes for fear 
some of Mrs. Carter’s 
friends might be there 
to recognize me and I 
was afraid to go in, but 
I got caught in the 
crowd and pushed 
right up against a 
beautiful woman that 
looked like a actress, 
and when I stepped on 
her foot quite acciden- 
tal she gave me the 
sweetest smile. Well 
the crush was worse 
than one of Mrs. 
Carter’s Mondays and 
I began to see it was no 
place for a poor man let 
alone a common sery- 
ant, but I was in for it 
and no way to pushout, 
and the next thing I 
knew I was inside the 
dining room in front of 
the crowd right in full 
sight of everybody. 

Now I have worked in dining rooms all my life and might 
almost say was born at a side table but I must confess I 
felt entirely day trow. If I had only had a tray in my hands 
or even a bottle it would have been different, but there I 
was without anything trying to stand as if I enjoyed it 
instead of like a automato as usual. That was the hardest 
part, for my heels would slide together try as hard as I 
would. 

The glare and noise almost blinded and deafened me 
and it was that hot my forehead was all of asweat. Every 
second I expected some one at the tables to tell me to 
fetch the patté or ices and I was on the point of diving 
back into the crowd to hide myself when the head butler 
steps up to me and bows quite deferential. 

“One?” says he, holding up one finger. 

I give him the haughtiest nod I could and he led the way 
right down the centre of the room and pulls out a chair for 
me at a table in front of the band. Well, no one pointed 
or even looked at me that I could see except two ladies who 
were alone at the next table and I flattered myself I was 
undiscovered, and arfter the head butler had given a few 
more people seats he came right back and excused hisself 
for going off that way and took out a little pad and seemed 
real anxious about my getting wot I wanted to eat. 

“Wot shall it be tonight, sir?” he says quite solicitous, 
holding his pencil in suspense. ‘‘ The potage d’ espagnole is 
particular good, and how would a trifle of pom pano with 
sauce diab do to follow?” 

Now I had et no supper, owing to leaving home in sucha 
hurry of excitement, and I would have given a good deal to 
say to him, “‘ Bring me a pork pie and a bottle of ale,” but I 
knew he would have dropped dead if I had, so I says very 
careless like, 

“QO, anything tasty, but let it be hot and enough of it.” 

“To be sure,”’ he says, feeling encouraged, ‘“‘I suggest a 
bit of venison steak with currant jelly and sauce a la 
Signora with vegetables.” 

“Very good,” I says, keeping my eye out for Eliza and 
Mr. Tom. 

“‘ And then a canard roti,’”’ he adds, ‘‘ with sauce bigarde, 
a bit of salad, a sweet, Cammerbert and coffee, and a bottle 
of sparkling Chambertin,” he says, scribbling it all down 
on his pad. 

Then before I had time to say yes or no he shouts “ gar- 
soon” and jams the paper into the hand of a red-headed 
second man and disappears. They both disappeared. 

So I began to feel more at home and as if I had a right to 
be there and to look around. It really made me dizzy to 
see all the hats and feathers and bare necks and hear the 
laughter and popping of corks and smell the rice powder 
and roses and cologne and feel the warmth of the air. It 
was like a big hotbed of flowers all in motion. But I 
noticed that while they was much more at ease they did 
not look as if they was enjoying themselves any more than 
the people at Mrs. Carter’s dinner parties, and most of the 
men were either very fat and red or very pale and hollow 
eyed and all the ladies looked tired and did not seem to be 
interested in wot was said but spent their time looking at one 
another. (Concluded on Page 36) 
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“Why, if it isn’t Mr. Benton!” 


puff of cigar smoke, stepped over to the ticker in 

the corner of his handsomely-appointed private 
office. He held the cigar to one side, tipped his head a 
little to the other side, advanced his left foot and thrust 
his right hand lightly in his trousers’ pocket as he read the 
tape. 

“Gas is now 1438,” he announced. 

Returning to the polished table he sat down, cocked his 
leg over the arm of the chair and contentedly swung a 
small foot, neatly shod in patent leather. ‘“‘ Do you realize, 
Theodore,” he inquired of the junior partner, with a 
philosophical air, “that we’re making money every 
minute?” 

Benton musingly fingered his double chin. ‘‘ Awfully 
easy, ain’t it, Marcus?” he replied, with an absent-minded 
and chubby smile. ‘‘Perfectly simple. It sort of humili- 
ates me that we didn’t think of it before.” 

Lounging in the chair and smoking leisurely, the senior 
partner made some figures on the pad. ‘Gas is bound to 
go right along up for some time,” he observed. ‘‘ We'll 
stay long of it until it crosses 150. By that time we will 
have a profit of two hundred and fifty or three hundred 
thousand dollars. Then we’ll go short twenty or thirty 
thousand shares. There will be a drop of twenty-five 
dollars a share at least. Suppose we are short thirty thou- 
sand shares. That will make us seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. So there we are with a round million— 
a good, broad, solid financial footing.”” He contemplated 
the figures with pleasant thoughts. ‘‘Of course, Theo- 
dore,”’ he added confidentially, ‘“‘we’ve had to resort to 
some deception to do it. I hate that as much as anybody 
does. But if a fellow hasn’t got a good, solid financial 
footing —why, he’s simply got to get it.” 

“Sure,’’ Benton murmured sympathetically. ‘‘And as 
for the deception, I don’t see-that there was so much 
harm in that. It was deception only in a technical sense. 
True, our rich Scotch clients, Robert Burns Mackintosh 
and M. R. Burns, for whom we are conducting this Gas 
deal, might be called only imaginary. But everything is 
more or less imaginary when you come to that. ‘There’s 
nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes it so.’ 

“T’ve considered that phase of it more or less,’’ he con- 
tinued speculatively. ‘‘What does everybody, from a 
college professor right down to a bank president, say 
about business? Why, they say it’s all a question of 
confidence. With confidence business is good; without 
confidence business is bad: That’s the whole story. 
Everybody recognizes the value and necessity of sustaining 
confidence. Well, that’s just what we’ve been doing. 
For example, we’ve borrowed valuable securities from A 
and casually exhibited them to B as though they were our 
own. That has inspired B’s confidence, so that he has 
loaned us valuable securities, which, being exhibited to 
A, have sustained and strengthened A’s confidence, while 
the securities of A and B, when displayed to C, have in- 
spired confidence in C.”’ 

While the senior partner considered this thoughtfully, 
Benton paused to light a stogy. ‘‘ Now, what was the 
object of all that?” he continued. ‘Why, the object was 
to make A, B and C believe that we were on a strong 
financial footing. Well, thanks primarily* to their confi- 
dence, we’ve got this Gas deal going, and when it’s over 
with we will be on a strong financial footing. So really 
there is no deception. Their confidence in our financial 
standing will not have been misplaced. Or, take another 
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Exclaimed This Loathsome Object Cheerfully 


view of it,’ he urged. ‘By exhibiting our—or other 
people’s—money and dropping fruitful hints we have 
filled Mr. Tetlow, Mr. Blareum, Mr. Scott and some other 
leading citizens with confidence that something impor- 
tant is doing in Gas. As the market shows, they are 
quietly buying the stock and quietly spreading our con- 
fidential hints among their acquaintances. What’s the 
result? Why, something important is doing in Gas; it’s 
going up every few minutes.” 

“That’s true in a broad view,” Barrington replied. 
“Still, certain details are more or less deceptive.’”’ He 
took up from the table an official-looking sheet—a notice of 
application to-incorporate the Gaside Process Company, 
the original stockholders being Robert Burns Mackintosh, 
M. R. Burns and Burns R. MacRoberts. ‘“‘ We can’t 
really make gas by soaking soft coal in warm rain-water, 
can we?” 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you!” said the junior partner. 
“Our process—or the process of our Scotch clients—isn’t 
soaking soft coal in rain-water at-all. You see, the man 
who runs the drug store at my hotel put me on the track of 
a first-class chemist; in fact, he was professor of chemistry 
in some fresh-water college down South until he got fired 
for writing patent-medicine testimonials. I thought I’d 
give him ten dollars to fix up a rain-water formula for 
us in good, scientific terms. He brought me the formula 
last evening. There’s a whole lot of stuff in it. I don’t 
know what the things are, but the symbols look fine. 
He’s a kind of genius, too,’ Benton explained reflectively. 
“Tf he had a clean collar we might take him into partner- 
ship with us. You see, he assured me so solemnly that the 
process would work tiptop and reduce the cost of making 
gas by ever so much, that for half a minute I sort of be- 
lieved him—and gave him fifty dollars instead of the ten 
Thad in mind. He’s an all-right scientist if he could stay 
sober. Of course,” he added, ‘‘we hope the process will 
work tiptop, but not exactly in a scientific manner.” 

““T see the papers have notice of the incorporation of the 
company,” Barrington observed casually. ‘‘I think 

He was interrupted by a tap on the door. The stenog- 
rapher looked in. ‘“‘ Mr. Tetlow,”’ she said. 

The partners sat up briskly. Barrington hurriedly 
rumpled his hair and caught up a pen. A spare, round- 
shouldered, economically-dressed old gentleman came in; 
took the chair which the partners joined in hospitably 
offering him. Mr. Tetlow seemed rather ill at ease. He 
was frowning slightly and nervously twisted his gray 
chin-whisker. 

“T noticed by the papers,’’ he began mildly, “‘that Mr. 
Mackintosh and his associates have incorporated a new 
company —Gaside Process Company, I believe it is called. 
I suppose it has something to do with Gas.” 

The senior partner nodded gravely. 

“T had understood,’ Mr. Tetlow continued, softly 
tapping the ends of his fingers together, ‘that they ha! a 
process for cheapening the production of gas—which, of 
course, would be a very valuable thing.”’ 

Neither partner seemed to feel at liberty to discuss, even 
with Mr. Tetlow, their clients’ valuable process. 

“T happened to be talking to Mr. Blarcum yesterday,” 
he continued. ‘I find that Mr. Blarcum is quite bullish 
on Gas; quite bullish. I inferred that he knew of some 
important developments. My experience has been that 
Mr. Blarcum doesn’t get bullish without due cause. It 
occurred to me that perhaps he was interested in this 
Gaside Process Company. I have been more or less 
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associated with you gentlemen in th 
matter. I think I’m as good a man 
cially as Blarcum is, if Ido say it. I 
anybody else is to be taken into this 
company, I think I ought not to be 

looked.” 

With a joyful and even fond unan 
the partners hastened to assure Mr. 
that nobody stood higher in their 
than he did; that nobody would hb 
ferred over him. It had not been inte 
they explained, to take any outsider 
the Gaside Process Company; but they would see wh 
as a sure testimonial of their regard, they couldn’t 
small share for him. 

“Beats all, don’t it, Marcus,’ the junior p 
observed, when Mr. Tetlow left. ‘‘I’ll bet a dollar 
cum and Scott will both be after us for an interest 
Gaside Process Company; be real mad if we won’ 
them a share. See how independent we are. We’ 
money of our own; at least we’ve got profits of our 0 
our long stock. Wecan hand ’em back their old bo 
securities any time and treat ’em haughtily.” 

Barrington had risen from his chair and was pacin 
and forth, surcharged with large ideas. ‘‘ Theodore, ¥ 
been too modest,” he asserted. ‘‘We haven’t go 
strong enough. We haven’t cut a wide-enough swat! 
we stoop to deception, we owe it to ourselves to do 
such a manner that forever after we will be far abo 
temptation to stoop again. We've got the local cro 
stirred up on Gas and got the market going as we ¥ 
But the more people we can get stirred up, the | 
market we'll have to turn in, and the more money 
make. We ought to take another step.” 

“As how?” Benton inquired. 

“Rockwell!” said Barrington impressively. 
more Gas stock than anybody else. We ought to 
to New York and get him in line.” 

“Why, as to that,” said Benton with a modes 
thoughtfully pinching his chin, ‘I don’t imagi 
would be so difficult. Rockwell is human like eye’ 
else. The same tactics that will operate here will oj 
in New York. I met Rockwell once,’’ he added r 
ively. ‘‘He’s a dapper little bantam with a hooked 
and a leathery face and a high, cracked sort of 
Mondays and Tuesdays he’s up in the country lo 
at his horses. Wednesdays and Thursdays he’s ii 
country looking at his friends’ horses. 
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Fridays he a’ 
to business from eleven-thirty to a quarter-pa 
Saturday he gets soused and Sunday he won’t do anyt 
Seems to me,” he concluded modestly, ‘‘that by atte 
to business not less than four days in the week we 
to get along with him.” 

The result of this conversation was that, two days 
Benton took a fast train for New York. 

The next afternoon he wired, partly in the firm’s 
“Have seen Rockwell. Feel much encouraged. I 
him to give me an option on twenty thousand sh 
Gas stock at 145—only two points under the mark 
remarked that I must be crazy. I find that he h 
noticing the way Gas stock is acting out there; 
quite interested. He asked me especially about G 
Process Company, incorporation of which had b 
ported to him. My replies were as vague as the 
itself. He hinted that if we were really intending 
something in Gas we’d find it to our advantage to 
him in with us. Said he’d been rather expecting, a 
the last ten years, that somebody would discover a p! 
for making gas more cheaply, and whoever did dis 
could buy gold mines for his children to play with 
to see him again ‘to-morrow. Consider the outlook 
sunshiny. I notice Gas is moving right along w 
must be ready to switch to short side of market 
soon.’ <5 
About the same time he received a wire from Ban 
“Everything lovely here,’ the senior partner 
“Mr. Blareum and Mr. Scott are anxious to h 
interest in Gaside Process. Seem jealous of Mr. 


“Have seen 


I am handing back the borrowed 
. We have too much money to be borrowing. 
losed at 148. Our profit figures up a hundred and 
-two thousand dollars. Am buying nice span driv- 
ng horses from Mr. Scott.” 
The following day Benton’s report ran: 
| ell again. Guess we made a mistake fooling around 
: th small fry in Chicago; should have come down here; 
tter field. Rockwell seems to have been making in- 
tuiries out there about Gassituation; was much interested 
d quite respectful. His mind is full of Gaside Process. 
Je suggests that if the process is any good it should be 
ised in New York, Philadelphia, Boston and other cities; 
ees millions in it. He pointed out that he was in a posi- 
‘ion to handle it to best advantage and it would be worth 
while to let him in on ground floor; wants us to give 
an option on half interest in Gaside Process C ompany, 
wrice of half interest to be a hundred thousand dollars, 
vut real consideration to consist of profits we will make 
perating in Gas in New York, Philadelphia, etc. I told 
vim I would have to consult Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. Burns 
‘nd Mr. MacRoberts—who, of course, will consent. 
Tomorrow I will give him option on half interest. I 
\otice Gas closed to-day only a little under 150. Here is 
ay plan: You mail me our formula for Gaside Process. 
Ve will go short of Gas up to our necks. Then I will 
\eliver the formula to Rockwell and leave for home. 
Naturally, when he examines the formula he will hasten to 
ump on the stock. It ought to drop about twenty-five 
lollars a share. How would you like to come down here 
olive? Pleasant town; agreeable people.”’ 
‘This was on Wednesday. The following Friday, at a 
uarter of eleven, Benton wired: “Am just leaving for 
toekwell’s office to give him the formula. Notice that 
ra8 is 153. Hope you have been selling to beat the band. 
’ fast. We ought to be short anywhere from twenty-five 
thirty thousand shares when the market closes to-day. 
| see you in the morning and we will watch the ex- 
losion.” 
His telegram had a jaunty air, and he felt that jaunti- 
ess was the only reasonable frame of mind for him. 
evertheless, walking over to Rockwell’s office, with the 
ymula of the gas process in his pocket, he found himself 
naccountably nervous. The task before him was per- 
etly simple—hardly more than saying good-morning, 
nding over his package of chemical hieroglyphics and 
efully withdrawing. Weighing over two hundred 
uunds, he was not usually an hysterical sort of person. 
et in the anteroom he fumbled awkwardly in getting out 
; ecard, and when he entered the capitalist’s private 
e his heart gave a painful little jump for no reason 
t that his eye lighted upon a stocky, glum, bald 
eman in spectacles sitting at the end of Rockwell’s 
esk—an owlish sort of man whose appearance somehow 
ested an inspector of police. Benton felt that his 
ad-grew moist, and declined to sit down. He must 
Tight along, he said, for he had an appointment with 
fr. Mackintosh. Rockwell looked somewhat surprised; 
enton’s embarrassment was increased by the knowl- 
re that it was a very coarse, dull kind of lie. 
Rockwell introduced the stocky gentleman as Mr. 
fer, an expert on gas-making, and Benton grew more 
vous than ever merely because Mr. Thayer took a 
bly firm, clinging hold of his hand. 
ot the formula out of his pocket, 
d it over, and backed away, 
ng a smile. Out in the corridor 
viped his dewy brow. He was 
ally astonished and much ashamed 
‘himself. He believed that Rockwell 
aid something about his returning 
ree o’clock to hear Mr. Thayer’s 
jon, but he had been so confused 
tat he was not quite clear. 
ut in the free, open air, however, 
280 soon regained his poise, except that 
ome sense of humiliation and aston- 
ment lingered until an early and 
bstemious luncheon banished it. 
e left the restaurant not only with 
8 nervous tone restored, but with a 
Iden, autumnal content in his brain, 
Ad strolled up Fifth Avenue, having 
f * hours before train time. 
E soon dropped in at a jeweler’s 
nd purchased a set of ivory 
i with appurtenances. The 
‘etty trinkets, lying in the show win- 
, caught his eye, and he found it 
i pleasant to be able to indulge 
Serrant fancy for them offhand. He 
ed that he had always led a 
cireumscribed sort of life, with 
ly more than a couple of hundred- 
ar bills about his person at any 
me. The Avenue had ever 
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money. It was agreeable, therefore, to feel a certain 
mastery over it, or at least equality with it. He stepped 
into the Waldorf, the St. Regis, the Plaza, considering 
which he would choose when he came down to New York 
to live. His tastes were really modest. A snug bachelor 
existence on twenty-five or thirty thousand a year was all 
he had in mind. At the Plaza he went the length of asking 
to be shown some available suites. One of them quite 
pleased him. The view from the sitting-room windows 
was attractive, and the price not extravagant for a young 
man in his position. He whistled a contented little air 
under his breath as he looked over the rooms. 

Soon after nine o’clock next morning he deposited his 
bag on the corner of the senior partner’s table and sat 
down, smiling modestly, yet happily. Barrington smiled 
also. Indeed, the partners were in that rare frame of mind 
where, if one mentioned the weather, they both smiled. 
On the subject of business they said comparatively little, 
because, in the way of business, nothing remained except 
the simple operation of raking in the money and counting 
it up. Yet no happiness can be absolutely perfect. A 
slight frown appeared upon the senior partner’s brow. 

“T’m rather sorry I bought that span of Scott,’’ he ob- 
served, ina tone of faint regret. ‘‘ Not because he trimmed 
me on them. Of course, that doesn’t matter. But I gave 
away my automobile yesterday. My cousin’s husband 
hasn’t got one—poor fellow. So I gave him mine. If I 
buy a couple of new ones I'll not have much use for the 
horses.”’ 

“Oh, you can give ’em away,” 
posing of so small a matter. 

“True,” the senior partner assented lightly. Lightly, 
also, he took up his pencil—being of a figuring habit. 
“You see, we’re short twenty-seven thousand shares of 
Gas at an average of 15314. It’s certain to drop at least 
twenty-five points. You know how it usually goes after a 
wild-eye bull movement like this. Everybody rushes to 
unload at once. I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if the stock 
dropped to par. That would be over a million, four hun- 
dred thousand dollars for us.’’ Looking dreamily at the 
leaded glass window he absently swung a neatly-shod foot. 

Benton glanced up at the clock. ‘‘ What’s the stock 
selling at now?” he inquired casually. 

“T haven’t taken the trouble to look,” said Barrington. 
Lazily unhooking his leg from the arm of the chair, he 
arose and stepped to the ticker. ‘It’s 154 now,” he ob- 
served. ‘‘Evidently Rockwell hasn’t got in action yet. 
Maybe his expert hasn’t reported.’”’” He laughed lightly, 
and returned to the table. The partners fell to discussing 
various things in an idle, pleasant way. Benton spoke 
musingly of the advantages of New York as a place of 
residence. 

Presently Barrington, struck by an amusing thought, 
gave a laugh. ‘Here it is half-past ten,” he said, “and I 
haven’t heard a word from Mr. Tetlow or Mr. Blarcum 
or Mr. Scott about that interest in Gaside Process which 
I’m privately trying to get for each of them. They 
haven’t been this late before. It’s funny how jealous and 
suspicious the old boys are of each other, each fearing the 
other is going to get that interest. They’ll get to the point 
of pulling whiskers pretty soon.” 

They spoke genially of their customers for a few minutes. 
Then Barrington pulled himself up leisurely. ‘‘ Well,’ he 


Benton returned, dis- 
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observed, ‘‘I believe I’ll drop over and have a look at some 
more automobiles. There’ll be nothing doing here to-day.” 

Incidentally, before going out, he stepped over to the 
ticker; then made a small note of surprise. ‘Gas is 
15414,” he commented. ‘Sort of odd it doesn’t begin to 
drop. I wish I dared use what little free money we have 
and go short a few thousand more shares. But we’ll stick 
to the sure thing. Evidently the explosion is postponed 
until Monday.” He put on his gloves at leisure, and went 
out lightly twirling a slim, silver-mounted stick. 

At a quarter of twelve Monday, Benton entered the 
office rather hurriedly. He seemed annoyed and some- 
what uneasy. 

“Why, I just dropped in at Hough & Martin’s on my 
way from the tailor’s,”’ he said in some perplexity. ‘“ And 
I noticed that Gas, instead of going down, was up to 
SYS? 

The senior partner was standing over by the ticker. 
“Yes, I’ve been watching it,’ he replied, also in some 
perplexity. ‘‘I-don’t see why it should keep on going up 
this way,’’ he murmured thoughtfully. ‘‘ Rockwell must 
surely have heard from his experts about the formula by 
this time.” 

“Maybe he’s sick,’’ Benton suggested vaguely. 

“Of course,’’ said Barrington with a cheerful contempt, 
“it doesn’t really amount to anything. The rise simply 
can’t last. The stock is bound to go down—only,” he 
added with a touch of vexation, ‘“‘ we’ll be called for more 
margins on our short sales, and it will sort of bother us to 
rake ’em up.” 

Benton frowned. ‘‘ Rockwell isn’t attending to busi- 
ness,’ he declared, in a tone of condemnation. ‘ You 
don’t imagine he could possibly have trotted off to the 
country and let the whole thing hang fire for a week?”’ he 
asked. The possibility was certainly disquieting. 

“It’s what one gets for doing business with a d ——d 
loafer!’ the senior partner announced, not without bitter- 
ness. 

“The question is,’ said Benton presently, in a grave 
manner, “‘if Gas stock should, by any fool possibility, 
continue to rise for another day or two, how are we to get 
hold of enough money to keep our margins good ?”’ 

“Why, we still have Tetlow and Blarcum and Scott to 
fall back on,” said the senior partner boldly. ‘Our 
credit is gilt-edge with all of them. They’re all crazy to 
get an interest in Gaside Process, Of course, we wouldn’t 
dare really to sell them an interest in the company, be- 
cause, the company being bogus, that would be in- 
dictable. But we can easily play off one against the other, 
for they’re jealous enough to die of one another now. By 
borrowing judiciously from each we can easily keep up 
our margins until that blasted bum and idiot, Rockwell, 
wakes up. Then the stock will fall, and we'll get our 
profit. Why, Theodore, tips that were absolutely untrue 
have put this stock up thirty dollars a share. Won't a 
true tip put it down twenty-five?” 

That seemed convincing. Barrington’s plan, moreover 
—in view of their past successes in the same line of en- 
deavor—was obviously feasible. Having been able to 
borrow a million when they had absolutely nothing, it 
would be a pity if they couldn’t borrow a hundred thou- 
sand or so now that they had a million as good as in their 
fists. The partners therefore cast off the little cloud which 
had temporarily obscured them. Bar- 
rington returned to his agreeable study 
of six-cylinders; and in a few moments 
they received further assurance. 

Mr. Scott telephoned over an urgent 
invitation that the partners take lunch- 
eon with him at his club. 

“You see?” said Barrington, 
smiling, as he put down the instru- 
ment. ‘‘Of course, he wants us to 
give him definite assurance that he is 
to be taken into Gaside Process. I 
thought it was sort of funny that we 
hadn’t heard a word from him, or 
Blareum, or Tetlow since Friday about 
an interest in the company, when they 
were all so crazy to get in before that. 
Well, we can’t actually sell Brother 
Scott an interest in the company; but 
we'll just borrow a hundred thousand 
from him—touching up his jealousy of 
Blarcum and of Tetlow, if necessary.”’ 

Walking jovially to the club, Benton 
observed that the streets in New York 
were so much cleaner, and there wasn’t 
nearly as much noise; he thought noise 
was hurting his nervous system. Bar- 
rington mentioned spending the winter 
on the Mediterranean. For several 
winters he said— which was news to the 
junior partner—he had found the harsh 
northern climate trying to his health. 

They met Mr. Scott in the highest 
good humor, and avoided, rather than 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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A Tense Silence 
Came Suddenly 
into the Room 


edge of the long dump, indecision and a sort of puz- 
zled fear in their faces and postures. 

‘‘Phwatever’s come over the Old Man all the wanst?”’ 
asked the Gunner in a half-whisper. He was a warped 
little man, an eye gone in some premature blast, and a 
long, blue sear reaching from the empty socket into the 
grizzled bristle of his throat. As he spoke his remaining 
eye squinted into Jerry’s heavy face, blue-flecked with 
powder scars. 

Morley shook his cropped head anxiously. ‘‘I dunno. 
He was all right the half-hour ago—will you listen to him 
now! Just listen to him!” 

The object of the two drillers’ awed admiration stood 
above them on the tip-top of the dump—a grossly-built 
man, six feet tall, of tremendous girth and very red of face. 
He stood with feet wide apart, solid as a foundation, his 
hands in the pockets of his trousers, which disappeared 
within hip-high rubber-boots, his hat tilted back and on 
one side, in a posture truculent and masterful; and out of 
his mouth, as if inflamed by his stiff red mustache, there 
poured continuously, but with those occasional inflections 
that mark one born with the talent and schooled by long 
experience to consummate art, a stream of invectives of 
marvelous adequacy. 

“Listen, oh, listen!’’ repeated the Gunner, half with 
respect, half with disgust. 

Above them the cajion wall rose sheer, its dingy snow- 
banks crumbling into a sibilance of small streams beneath 
the white-hot sunshine; and in the gut below the brown 
river roared through man-made things. The sun flashed 
these out glaringly—the row of saloons with flamboyant 
canvas signs, the railroad track, cinder-strewn and 
smeared with grease, the cluster of unpainted bunk-houses, 
the red power building, belching black smoke from its 
high stack. At the base of the mountain a black hole 
yawned — the new tunnel at the piercing of which hundreds 
of men had been toiling many months, and would be toil- 
ing many months more. 

At regular intervals dirt-cars in strings came clattering 
out of it and along the narrow track stretching the gray 
length of the dump, to be pounced upon by a quartette of 
bullet-headed men, blond of hair and blue of eye, who 
swiftly emptied them. 

It was these men whom the Old Man was directing; and 
to his fervent monologue they moved in spasms of appre- 
hensive eagerness, their eyes fixed upon him. 

““Phwatever is the matter with him!” repeated the 
Gunner despairingly, and his one eye, fixed upon Morley, 
was almost tearful. 

“‘T tell you he was all right the-half-hour ago,”’ 
Morley. ‘‘And now 4 

His voice died in his throat; the Old Man, emitting a 
louder roar than usual, had suddenly spied the whispering 
couple. ‘‘What do yow want?’ he growled, coming 
toward them. 

The Gunner scratched the back of his head, tilting 
forward his oil-skin hat, and remained where he was; but 
Morley, stiffening himself, moved forward a step and 
looked evenly into the Old Man’s smouldering eyes. 

““We want a pass to town,” he said firmly. 
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The Old Man glared at him in silence a long moment; 
then, as if disbelieving the evidence of his own senses, 
“You want a what ?”’ he asked heavily. 


““A pass,’”’ repeated Morley doggedly—‘‘a pass to 
Seattle, I said!” 
“You did!’’ The Old Man’s voice had dropped to a 


tone lower than Jerry’s. ‘‘You did! A pass to town, you 
said?’’ He breathed hard; his nostrils distended as he 
looked Jerry over from head to foot. ‘‘ What's callin’ ye 
to the city, Mr. Morley, if I might make so bold as to ask? 
I ain’t been readin’ the society papers of late. Is Mr. 
Flynn expectin’ toaccompany yez? Humph!” He threw 
back his head as he grunted, and the Gunner took a step 
backward. The Old Man looked at the two long, evidently 
struggling with 
himself; then, with 
thick tongue: ‘‘ Get 
off!” he said; ‘‘ get 
off this dump before 
I take a crack at ye 
wit’ this here pinch- 
bar! Goin’ to 
Seattle! Ye'll be 
wantin’ to ride in 
the President’s 
private car next. 
Get away!’’—he 
waved his hand 
with the gesture of 
a drunken man— 

“get away, I tell 
ye! ! ” 

““Phwat has got 
into him, anyhow!” 
murmured Jerry, 
when the two drill- 
ers, returning boot- 
less, were out of 
earshot. 

The Gunner's 
one eye suddenly 
flashed up with 
vicious light. ‘By 
the powers,’’ he 
roared, ‘‘I’ll tear 
the insides out of 
this camp when 
I draw my pay to- 
morrow!”’ 

A gust of wind, 
from the cafion, set 
all the canvas signs 
of the saloons flap- 
ping. It was as if 
the camp were rais- 
ing its arms to 
Heaven in fear. 

The reason of this 
rise in theOld Man’s 
temper— which had 
proved so disastrous 
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are “Huh!” said Smith, throwing up his 


to the two drillers’ dream of an amiable “blow-oat 
Seattle—was that Weed had come into the camp. Wee 
was the resident engineer of the company, and not bel 

of his inferiors. 

““Vou’ve heard the news?” the Old Man asked. 
behind his coffee-cup, looking over its rim at Smith, t¢) 
assistant engineer. They were at supper and th 
Man’s rage had subsided into a mood grim and sarea 

“Been on the summit all day running levels; hay 
had time to hear anything—excepting that Weed is 
if that’s what you mean. What’s he up to now?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said the Old Man with pond 
affectation of indifference; ‘‘oh, nothing at all. He 
planning staying with us now, to the end of the job— 
all!” iz 

“Staying?’’ Smith repeated vacantly, and stopped, 
fork poised in air. 

A metallic chuckle sounded in the Old Man’s t 
““T thought I’d get a rise out 0’ ye,” he said. ‘‘ Yes, 
meditatin’ makin’ himself the main squeeze here.” 

‘‘What’s the matter now? Ain’t you pulling g 
enough to suit them yet?” 

There was irony in the inflections. It was a 
of common knowledge that, under the Old Man’s dri 
reports from Cascade bore records that summer. 

“It’s the holin’ av the tunnel he’s after,” growled t 
Old Man. ‘“‘ Now that the work is comin’ along fast an’: 
the troubles are done wit’, he wants to be on hand f 
holin’ and get all the credit. An’ he’s in the noti 
campin’ wit’ us now, puttin’ his finger into every 
‘The camp,’ says he to me this afternoon—and twi 
them dudes from the St. Paul offices standin’ beside hi 
when he said it—‘ The camp needs straightening out. "7 
notorious the length av the road. There should be1 
system in the runnin’ av the town down there,’ he s say 
‘And the personnel av the men would be better for mu 
change.’ The personnel av the men,” repeated the 0 
Man slowly. : 

A clash of tinware and a rumble of heavy voices 
from the dining-room, where the two off-shifts w z 
supper. Smith smiled. ‘‘ What does he expect to do wi 
them?”’ he asked, pointing toward the door. a 
“The Lord knows,” said the Old Man a 


| 


don’t. I’ve handled them an’ their likes for mi 
years. A hundred an’ fifty came wit’ me here from t 
Chicago ditch, as good men as ever bruk groun 
but the Lord help him that tries to teach i 
fellows etiquette.” 
‘He'll last swift, anyway,” Smith cone 
“Yes,” growled the Old Man; “and 
while he’ll ball up everything and then 
the fall-guy. How’d he ever come to b 
dent engineer,'anyhow?”’ 2 


“‘T don’t know. He can make more e 
the field than a green rodman. Talk 
your troubles; you’ve never had to go 0 
line three times trying to find his bull af 
declared you 
feet out ——’ 


in a tweed mo 
suit, yellow p 
and plaid go 
when shaking 


with Smith he mai 
the latter look, | 
his tattered | 


flannel shirt 
baggy tro 

one of the 
farmers “a. 
allotments down | 
the valley. | 
him were {wo pr 
cious young men 


“They’re goi 
stop a day or tw 
their way t 

Coast,” expl 
Weed, after 
introduced 1 
“‘they want 
something 
work and th 


“Ye’ll be Wantin’ to 
Ride in the President's 
Private Car Next” 


! 


“ye might take ’em downtown to-morrow night—to- 
norrow is pay-day, ye know—an’ show ’em the camp. 
-*Twould be intherestin’!”’ 


i heaping the food upon their tin plates, shoveling it 


_ strangers, then with a bovine movement lowered it 


_ dynamite, and had caught its violence. 


“Ah, yes,”’ said the Old Man with eagerness to please; 


Smith choked in his cup. 
“That pay-night business ought to be stopped,” said 
Weed, his eyes going fixed in the contemplation of his 
idea. ‘The name of this camp is awful. It’s known for 
murder, highway-robbery and all sorts of violence. That’s 


one reason I’m thinking of staying. Men can be handled 


properly as well off the work as on.” 

“T wish you joy,” said the Old Man, looking at the 
speaker helplessly; ‘‘I wish you joy in the thryin’.” 

They passed into the main dining-room on their way 
out. It was a long, low room, bare-floored, with a ceiling 
through the wide cracks of which the shingles showed. 
Upon the three tables running its length lay great pans of 
heavy, steaming food, and through the vapor the faces of 
the men glowed like full moons. Every foot of the benches 
which paralleled the tables was taken; side by side, 
spread elbow touching spread elbow, the men were eating. 
‘Some sat bare-armed, their shirts open upon their hairy 
chests; but others were still in their dripping oilskins 
and ate with the gritty muck and black oil smeared 
on their faces and hands. The faces were rough. 
Some were twisted and bore ragged scars, the marks 
of accidents or feuds; some were curiously pitted, 
telling of combats in far-away lumber-camps, where 
it is the victor’s custom to stamp his mark upon his 
prostrate antagonist with the corked heels of his 
boots; many were flecked blue with the tattoo of 
burning powder. The voices of these men growled 
deep in their chests; their muscles bulged and their 
hands were gnarled. They ate grossly and noisily, 


between their teeth with their knife-blades, smack- 
ing their lips, and drank steaming drafts from 
‘their huge cups with sucking noises. Now and then 
one of them raised his head to stare at the three 


again and resumed his feeding. 

Weed’s penetrating voice rose above the rumble 
and the clatter. ‘‘ These,” he was saying, ‘“‘are some 
of the men; the ‘hobos,’ we call them.” 

A tense silence came suddenly into the room. 

_ They were “‘hobos.’’ They called each other so, 
they allowed the Old Man to call them so. For they 
were wanderers, and reckless; they feared few things 
and respected fewer. They had come long distances 
without paying fares, stretched on swaying car-roofs 
or huddled on dust-shrouded brake-beams among 
whirling wheels. One or two big construction ‘‘ jobs”’ 
in the East had furnished many of them; the Coeur 
d'Alene and Rocky Mountain mining camps others; 
these were called, and with reason, the ‘‘ dynamiters.”’ 
_ Most had no homes but the bunks in which they 
slept. They had handled rock and giant-powder 
in mountain tunnels; in stifling caissons lapped by 
brown rivers; in palm-lined cuts beneath a perpen- 
dicular sun; in shafts so deep that the water spurt- 
ing beneath their drills scalded; above the line of 
eternal snows they had toiled, with hurricanes about 
their heads and glaciers under their feet; under the 
‘roar of city streets; ir the silence of desert solitudes 
every place where Man fights with Nature they had 
hammered rock and set fuses. They were hobos. 


They had seen Death and had come to laugh at her. 


They had striven against the granite of the earth and, 
striving, had acquired its hardness; they had worked with 
They sweated at 
their work; they ate like animals, and their pleasures were 
terrifying. And always at their hearts there tugged a 
vague restlessness, the call of far lands; never a day 


_ passed that did not see some depart, stirred by rumors of 


a big undertaking in a remote corner of the world. 

_ They were hobos; they called each other so; they let 
the Old Man call them so; but they did not like Weed to 
call them so. And when he did a tenseness came over the 
tables. 

_ A nipper-boy broke it happily. ‘‘Oh, Reginald!” he 
said, addressing Gunner Flynn, who sat bent over, sullen 
with the contemplation of his coming debauch; ‘Oh, 
Reginald!” he said, in a mincing voice; ‘‘please pass the 
Spuds.”’ 

_ A grin passed over the scarred, pitted faces, the forks 
resumed their clatter, and this was all for the time. 


* But by the next morning the Old Man, sensitive through 


experience to the subtle changes of mood of his army, 
began to worry. 

_ “They won’t stand for Weed,” he said to Smith, at the 
noon-day meal. ‘I c’n feel ’em gettin’ restless. There’s 
an even dozen now ready to go the minute they’re paid. 
By next drag-day half the drill-runners will be hittin’ the 
grit.” 

He passed Weed and the two ‘‘dudes”’ as he went out; 


< the sight exasperated him, and he relieved himself by tak- 
a ing personal charge of the timber-shed until he had them 
§ all but frantic. It was well in the afternoon when he went 
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into the tunnel to see the setting off of the blast which, 
each day, at the same time, ended with its booming note 
the day’s work of the shift. 

Once in the cool, dark depths his anger cooled quickly, 
for everything was working smoothly there. Standing on 
the ‘“Jumbo’’—the platform from which the muck was 
dumped through chutes into the cars beneath—he passed 
his eye gravely over everything—over the machines, 
hammering their way through the granite in pounding 
unison; the sweating muckers, wheeling in endless line the 
broken rock to the chutes; over every detail of the great 
engine, half-flesh, half-steel, which answered to his will; 
and he felt within him as a pent-up breath, which would 
raise his chest, a swelling pride, something big and fine 
that, in spite of himself, softened his growling voice for a 
moment as he spoke to the shift foreman. 

The bench-machines were already using the fourteen- 
foot drills and the muckers were nearing the bottom of the 
heap of broken rock left by the preceding shift’s blast. 
Jerry Morley, dripping in his oil-skins, stood on the rock- 
ing tripod of one of these machines, one hand on the jar- 
ring crank, the other close to the air-valve key. His last 


“Oh, Phwat Luck!” 


steel was biting its way clean and smooth, and every one of 
the thousand noises which rose from the coughing, trem- 
bling mass of metal was blending in a deafening roar that 
spoke perfect action. He stood with feet apart, his face, 
blue-spotted with powder-marks, very attentive. At times 
he inclined his head with the movement of a mother 
listening to the breathing of her sleeping child, and picked 
out of the terrific medley some of the component sounds, 
then with his hand signed to his helper who stood at the 
chuck, wrench in hand, alert to his bidding. Beside 
Morley’s machine three others thundered; behind these, 
four more, prostrate, were bellowing like animals upset on 
their backs, and still farther, in the heart of the heading, 
eight, mounted on columns, roared mighty salvos. Along 
the narrow gangway that stretched over the slimy, black 
pool between the bench and the Jumbo, oil-skinned 
muckers, pushing with bent backs wheelbarrows laden 
with rock, were passing in an endless chain. 

It was on this scene that Weed, very immaculate, but 
at the bottom of his being not at all feeling the assurance 
he tried to display outwardly, appeared suddenly with his 
two dudes. He was showing them through. He stood on 
the Jumbo a moment, a little uncertain, a little bewildered, 
waving his hands in a brave show of pointing out details, 
then stepped upon the muckers’ gangway and made his 
way along it toward the bench. 

The narrow board way had been clear for a short 
interval, but just as Weed stepped upon it from one side, 
a mucker, the head of the restored and interminable line, 
was starting from the other side. Weed met the wheel- 
barrow in the middle and signed the mucker to back. The 
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man hesitated, and while he hesitated a dozen barrows, 
starting up the gangway, blocked him from behind. Weed 
stood his ground, wrathful and embarrassed, the two 
dudes poised timidly behind. The whole traffic, essential 
to the work, was stopped, the work halted; the Walker 
gesticulated; the Old Man roared and raised hisarms; but 
Weed, very pale, was still signaling the line to back. 

Jerry Morley had finished his drilling now, and, the 
compressed-air hose in hand, was cleaning out his holes, 
the refuse geysering over him in gritty rain. Out of the 
corner of his eye he caught the situation. His hand jerked 
to the right, the compressed-air hose swung around, 
writhing and hissing like a serpent; it blew its tense and 
frozen breath across the gangway—and Weed and the two 
dudes, like bits of paper, rose into the air with loose arms 
and legs and flopped into the black pool below. 

The work, a moment arrested, surged on again. There 
was no pause of stupor, no sign of surprise, not even a 
demonstration of amusement. Immediately the wheel- 
barrows renewed their journey over the cleared plank; 
Jerry Morley began to drop into the drilled holes the sticks 
of dynamite which within a half-hour would shatter the 

tunnel a few feet farther on into the mountain’s 
mass; and, the last line of barrows being emptied, 
the Jumbo started backing out of harm’s way to the 
discordant thumping of a donkey-engine. Only the 
Old Man took time to wave to the trio, as they 
crawled forth dripping, a good-by which they felt to 
be derisive. 

Morley was working swiftly, dropping the cylinders 
of dynamite into the holes of the round, ramming 
them one on the other with the wooden loading-stick 
and connecting each to each with a slender electric 
wire. Arunnerclambered over the face of the bench 
trailing behind him two insulated wires. One of 
these Jerry made fast to the copper strand protrud- 
ing from the first hole; then, crossing over to the 
last hole, made ready to fasten there the second 
wire. 

This done, the circuit would be completed and a 
last action would instantaneously transform the 
latent dynamite into a fiendish power, tearing at the 
mountain’sentrails. The electric current came from 
the power-house outside by a wire strung the tunnel’s 
length. Four hundred feet away from the blast this 
wire was broken in a short gap. When everything 
would be ready and all the men safe out of the way, 
the shift foreman would lift to this gap a wire tied to 
the end of a long stick, thus making the connection; 
and the electric current, leaping across, would zip 
on like lightning to the powder awaiting its hot, 
stimulating sting. 

Morley, bent over, was beginning to close the 
circuit; the men about him were lazily preparing to 
withdraw. 

Four hundred feet away, by a pump that coughed 
dismally in the half-shadow, Weed and his two com- 
panions came upon a long pole at the end of which 
dangled a short wire. 

““What’s this?” asked one of the precious young 
men, seeking to make a conversation. 

Weed looked at the object; he didnot know. But 
he felt he could stand no further humiliation. He 
glanced swiftly about him and caught sight of the 
gap in the mainwire strung the length of the tunnel. 

“That’s one of the poles,” he said. “It has fallen. 
See, it belongs here.”’ 

And, taking up the long stick, he raised its dangling 
wires toward the gap. 

Morley, at the bench, was completing the circuit. The 
men were still about him. Fifty sticks of dynamite were 
beneath their feet. 


It had been a heavy day for Gunner Flynn. He had 
drawn his pay in the morning and since that had been 
engaged in putting himself in condition to perform the 
choleric threat extracted from him by the Old Man’s 
refusal of a pass. 

He worked at this steadily and with determination; but 
the result he sought came but slowly. It was rather 
lugubrious work. In the glare of day the saloons of the 
camp were not gay. The pianos were silent; the bar- 
tenders, yawning, were filling black bottles, and the white- 
faced faro-dealers stood like emotionless sentinels by 
shrouded tables. Late in the afternoon a sudden longing 
for companionship took the Gunner toward the tunnel. 
He carried in his hand a heavy bottle. 

There were no cars at the portals of the tunnel, so the 
Gunner trudged on along the narrow track. At intervals 
he sat down and refreshed himself. 

‘“‘T’ll meet the Old Man,” he said to himself, at the first 
of these stations, ‘‘and I’ll destroy him; I’ll show him the 
Gunner musht ’ave his passes.” 

A softer mood had come over him the next time he sat 
down. Ahead, in the semi-darkness, he could hear a pump 
hiccoughing and sighing dismally. ‘‘ Poor George,’’ he 
said, thinking of the pump man; ‘“‘a-pumpin’ water all 

(Concluded on Page 28) 
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A Few Assets Left 


OME scientific minds especially are born to trouble as 

- sparks fly upward. Waste of our natural resources is 
a subject for sober thought, but a scientifically constructed 
diagram showing that we hardly know where our next 
meal is coming from is a subject for amusement only. 

No man begins to know what the natural resources of 
the country are—which tends to invalidate the diagram. 
Rice and tobacco were the great Southern staples when 
this Government was formed. Since then, rice production 
has inereased tenfold, and the value of the crop is two or 
three per cent. the value of the cotton crop, which, at that 
time, was an unconsidered item. As late as 1814 the 
country’s production of coal was given as twenty tons, 
although great coalfields were then within its territory. 
Petroleum, of course, was unthought of for more than 
forty years afterward. The census of 1820 shows two 
thousand tons of pig iron. In 1840 the wheat and corn 
outturn was about fifteen per cent. of what it now is, and 
part of the region which now yields those grains so abun- 
dantly was marked ‘‘ Great American Desert.” 

Within twenty years reputable scientists have demon- 
strated that wheat production could not possibly keep 
pace with increased population. 
has increased fifty per cent., and everybody now knows 
that immense virgin areas in Canada, Argentina and 
Siberia are capable of growing the grain, while the area in 
the United States that may be brought under wheat culti- 
vation by irrigation, “‘dry farming” and so on is great. 

The brain of man is, also, a natural resource of the 
country, and its possibilities are incalculable. Other 
cotton gins, petroleum refineries, hard-coal experiments, 
Bessemer converters, copper smelters, irrigation schemes, 
each creating a great new source of natural wealth, lie un- 
touched within it. 

Waste of natural resources needs serious consideration. 
Nevertheless, eat your breakfast food with good cheer. 


House-Cleaning in Wall Street 


N ONE recent ‘“‘million-share” day a single firm— 

which happened next day to go into receivers’ hands 
—originated about nine-tenths of all the business done 
on the Stock Exchange. The governors deemed this a 
suspicious circumstance and ordered an investigation. 

The list that is commonly quoted contains over two 
hundred different stocks. As a rule, when the market is 
active, two-thirds or more of all the transactions are con- 
fined to a dozen stocks. That is a normal condition. 
The dozen stocks vary from time to time. Louisville and 
Nashville, Atchison, Erie may appear among them for a 
while, then drop out, giving place to Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania and Copper. But by some peculiar telepathic 
sympathy the investing public always demands a few cer- 
tain stocks to the neglect of others equally meritorious. 
Which leads to an injurious insinuation that the stock 
market at all times is mostly cooked up and prearranged 
by a clique of professional operators; and that what hap- 
pened on the day which excited the governors’ suspicion 
was merely the overdoing of a common practice. 

We are told that the advantage of the Stock Exchange 
over the bucket-shop for the small speculator lies in the 
fact that, on the Exchange, the small man’s operation 
influences the market. If he buys Southern Pacific his 


Meanwhile production, 
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purchase tends to make Southern Pacific firmer. But if, 
while his modest hundred-share order is being executed, 
Smith and Jones, by prearrangement, trade in ten thou- 
sand shares, the extent to which he really influences the 
market is very problematical. 

Three quite recent Stock Exchange failures might very 
well suggest to the management thoughts in the house- 
cleaning line. 


Candor in High Places 


F MR. BRYAN could manage to focus attention upon 

this huge tariff graft—if he could get such a hearing of 

it as he got for the silver question in 1896—his chance of 

winning would, no doubt, improve. But even with small 

Democratic aid, by the slow weight of fact, we are grad- 
ually and painfully approaching the truth about it. 

When the necessity bred of war had passed, the tariff, 
as we now know it, was defended as needed to foster our 
infant industries. They fostered amazingly and, presently, 
became the greatest in the world. We still needed the 
tariff, it was then alleged, to insure good wages to Amer- 


ican workmen—notwithstanding our labor cost, in some 


lines, was lower than in England, and workmen in non- 
protected callings, comprising the great majority, got as 
high or higher wages than workmen in protected indus- 
tries. This year a new and franker defense has been 
introduced. 

Duties, says the Republican platform, must equal the 
difference between cost of production at home and abroad, 
“together with a reasonable profit to American industries.” 

That is, we must be taxed enough, not only to protect 
American labor, but to make sure that the trusts will have 
a satisfactory profit. One by one the specious and fraudu- 
lent reasons have fallen away, until, at length, in this 
year’s platform, we are given a candid glimpse of the real 
reason. Being ever friendly to candor we welcome the 
advance, and hope it will continue. In the Republican 
platform of 1912 we expect to find a simple and entirely 
honest tariff plank, as follows: 

“Duties must be high enough to produce satisfactory 
dividends upon several billion dollars of watered stocks.” 


Sweetness and Light on the Farm 


AKING farm life more attractive is not the least 
important of the many subjects that President 
Roosevelt has discussed. Two farmer’s daughters, aged 
thirteen and fifteen, who ran away from home the other 


day to get work as domestics in town, give a rather- 


extreme example of the attitude of many country-bred 
young people toward the farm. 

Upon a certain basis of fact political spellbinders have 
reared a vast structure of fiction. The fashionably- 
clothed, automobile-driving, villa-inhabiting, money- 
burdened farmer of print and picture is about as true to 
life as the Irishman of vaudeville. The farmer is relatively 
prosperous. He makes a good living, and usually something 
more, by working hard twelve to fourteen hours a day. 
He is better off than he was a dozen years ago. The 
Manufacturers’ Record computes that 8,656,000 people 
engaged in agriculture in 1890 produced an average of 
$287 each, while 11,991,000 so engaged in 1907 produced 
$618 each. Farm life is more attractive in just that 
degree. There is a better house, a telephone, more social 
enlivenment. 

To make life on the tarm still more attractive the only 
thing needed is that the farmer shall be still better off. 
What he and his wife want is not instruction as to how to 
amuse themselves, but more money and leisure for amuse- 
ment. Twelve hours of brisk, manual labor per diem, with 
the axe to be ground and the socks darned afterward, 
would make life monotonous on Fifth Avenue. A fifth 
more grain to the acre, or ten per cent. more on the price, 
or lower cost of “boughten’’ commodities will greatly 
disseminate sweetness and light in the rural districts. 


When Work is a Bore 


ARVARD’S new graduate school of business admin- 

4 istration promises something to those who, after a 
four-year academic course, can take a two-year course in 
the new school—at a total investment for the six years of, 
say, five thousand dollars—before accepting a novice’s 
job at eight dollars a week. That the beneficiaries will 
be relatively so few is, of course, no objection; but it brings 
to mind the unbenefited many. 

Much modern business is so organized that to the 
beginner it has very little educational value. He is put to 
making a few simple motions, doing certain rigidly pre- 
scribed stunts, which are not interesting in themselves and 
which, so far as he can see, lead nowhere in particular. 
Set to packing crates in the cellar of a great wholesale 
warehouse, for example, he finds no such mental stimulus 
as the youth in a country store derives from a lively sense 
of the importance of what he is about. 

Nobody expects a normal boy to show enthusiasm for 
formal study. Three hundred years have made no change 
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in his state. Creéping like snail unwillingly to school he 
goes—some millions strong just about this time. That 
study shall be more or less a bore appears to be a stand- 
ing condition of young male life. What we grieve over is 
that, for a good many, work also shall be a bore. This 
is the newer and more depressing fact. Some big banks 
and others of like condition have, of late, undertaken not 
only to tell the beginner what to do, but to explain why, 
and so to attach his interest to his labor. 
School is dull just naturally, and of itself. Work is dull 
unnaturally. 


As the Twig Inclines 


/ sera book upon the art of teaching a country school 
is very suggestive. The relative merits of birch and 
hickory are not discussed. Upon the great question of 
getting in the first blow the author is silent. He seems 
not even to have an opinion as to whether a stove poker 
or a brass-bound ferule makes the most effective missile 
—although, if our fathers say true, that point was as 
vitally important to the backwoods pedagogue of fifty 
years ago as the make of rifle is to modern war boards. 
The classical pedagogic strategy of establishing proper 
relations with the school by picking out the strongest big 
boy and crumpling him up with a skillful kick in the abdo- 
men is nowhere hinted at in this treatise. Even the pacific 
‘Hoosier Schoolmaster’’ would probably find the book 
strangely idealistic and impractical. 

Apparently the big boy has changed his point of view; 
no longer considers it disgraceful to obey a teacher who 
hasn’t licked him; understands that a black eye is irrele- 
vant to the question of profitable intercourse between 
himself and the teacher. 

Possibly we grow puny and lack “red blood.” At any 
rate, we attach less importance to the question, Which 
can lick?— except, of course, in international relationships. 


The Decrease in Savings 


Ree of New York savings-banks for the year end- 
ing July 1 show that the number of accounts opened 
was 73,883 less than in the year before; the number ol 
accounts closed 48,486 greater. The whole amount de- 
posited was thirty-five million dollars less; the whole 
amount withdrawn, forty-one millions more. The net 
loss in deposits, added to the interest accrued and credited 
to depositors by the banks during the year, shows that the 
savings-fund was trenched upon to the extent of sixty-five 
millions. The average account is about five hundrec 
dollars, so this may be said to represent the savings of | 
hundred and thirty thousand persons. 

A good many million people have only hearsay evident 
that the country experienced a setback in the latter pari 
of 1907 and the first half of 1908. Farmers, as a whole 
felt it very little. Among salaried people generally the 
effect seems to have been small. In many Western anc 
Middle-Western towns trade, as indicated by bank clear. 
ings, was about as brisk as in the year before. | 

And to a good many persons who have talked muct 
about it the setback was merely a figure of speech—or 
what is about the same thing, a figure in a ledger. Theil 
wealth was not appraised as high in the market, but wa: 
still ample for their needs. But to others it was no hearsay 
or theoretical affair. The New York savings-bank figure: 
suggest how very tangible and practical it was to a | 
industrial population. 


A Baffling Disease and Some Remedies 


HAT shall be done with the trusts? The query is 
familiar—perhaps to the point of being contempt 

ible. Yet we think it everybody’s duty to consider it aj 
least once in four years. 
Both parties offer a program. That of the Democrati| 
is the most fantastic feature of their platform. Requiring) 
every concern that does twenty-five per cent. of the busi) 
ness in its line to take out a Government license, anc) 
sternly forbidding it to do more than fifty per cent.| 
would be about as effective, in our judgment, as sticking 4 
poison label, with skull and cross-bones and the legend) 
“Beware!”’ on every corporation capitalized for a millior| 
or more. It might cause the Steel Trust, for example, ¢| 
temporary inconvenience in the way of turning over som« 
mills to an ‘‘independent’’ company. Freight rates mové| 


rails. This is the essence of monopoly. It is sternl} 
forbidden already; but it exists just the same. 

The’ Republican expedient would be more effective— 
and more objectionable. It proposes substantially to pui 
big corporations under the personal guardianship of the 
President. We doubt that the country is prepared ig 
so remarkable an extension of Executive discretion. 

Probably we shall do nothing with the trusts... They 
present a problem for which nobody, as yet, has offered ¢ 
feasible solution—except as a revision of the tariff in the 
interests of the people would solve it. On that side, 0 
course, the Democrats give much the best promise. 


: ¢ 
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The Laurels of Demosthenes 


HERE the silvery moonbeams caress the sweet 
magnolia blooms—where the mocking-bird 
swoons in ecstasy as he trills and thrills his 

evening lay—where the Southern Cross hangs low in the 
summer sky and sheds its golden radiance on fair women 


-and brave men—where the cotton opes its snow-white 


bolls and showers its largess on a peaceful people—where 
the happy negroes sit beside their cabin doors, singing their 


quaint songs to the tinkle-tankle of the banjo—where 
_ hospitality is the one endeavor of the generous residents, 
and where the weary wayfarer is welcomed with out- 


stretched hands to groaning boards—where the mint patch 
flourishes and the liquor glows ruby red—where chivalry 


' still retains its beauteous sway —where the days are dreams 


of delight and the soft and odorous nights make romance 


_ live again—where the lovebirds coo and caress in the 
| fragrant branches of the emblossomed trees—where all 


Nature is brightest, sweetest, loveliest 

That’s the Sunny South. And the speaker? Ah, who 
could the speaker be but that distinguished son of that 
Sunny South, that silvern-tongued orator from Dixie. 
that Ajax of Atlanta, that Demosthenes of Demiopolis, 


Colonel John Temple Graves? Favorite son of a favored 
_ section, none so well as he can phrase the delights of the 


_ them. 


| land of his nativity. 


There are other orators in the South. Dixie teems with 
It goes with the blood, the birth. In the North, 


when a man cannot do anything else, he thinks he ean 


| South found it. 


write. In the South, when he can do nothing else, he knows 


he can talk. Oratery a lost art? If it ever was lost the 
But, even so, there are orators and 
orators, and at the apex, the peak, standing in sublime and 


solitary splendor on a pedestal of golden, glistening, 


glistering language, is Colonel John Temple Graves, who 
distils common speech into the quintessence of poetry, 
who pronounces a “ Good-morning” with 
such measured cadence that the trite and 
trivial words fall like liquid musie on 


| enraptured ears, for whom the garden of 
rhetoric holds its fairest flowers, whose feet 


wander on the primrose paths of poesy and whose 


_head is ever far amid the stars—John Temple 


Graves, the hottest little tamale when it comes to handing 
out the spoken word we have in our vast and somewhat 
conversational midst. 

We have come to associate bulk with oratory, in a way. 
There was Daniel Webster, whose dome of thought was 
so spacious he probably would be letting out the adver- 


_ tising privileges thereon if he were living now; and Ollie 
_ James, ‘‘ Kintucky’s’’ most magnificent orator, who, on 
that bountiful occasion when he was seconding the nom- 


ination of William Jennings Bryan at Denver, hurled this 
one at that wonderful, but somewhat word-weary, audi- 
ence, in detailing the triumphal march of Mr. Bryan 


- around the world: 


ye 
? 


_ fact, the Colonel is small, but dynamic. 


““T saw him in Buckingham Palace, where that mighty 


LS monarch, King Edward, took off his pearly diadem and 


cast it at his peerless feet’’ (meaning Bryan’s feet)—or 
words to that general effect. 

There, too, are Jonathan Prentiss Dolliver, of Iowa, 
and Bob Cousins, and others who might be named, all 
imposing as to beef and reposing as to language, all silver- 
tongued to a fare-you-well. A glorious galaxy. 


The Harp of a Thousand Strings 


OT so with Colonel John Temple Graves—notso. Cne 
wonders, when the Colonel talks, where he conceals 


_ within him all the words that flow, like a rain of stars, 
_ over that silver tongue. One wonders how so small a man 
_ can be the repository for so many gems of thought, phrased 


so pellucidly, radiating poetry from every angle, slant and 
crevice. For the Colonel is no Brobdingnagian word- 
smith, depending on the hypnosis of brawn or beef to im- 
press his million hearers with what he has to say. Slight, 


natty, nobby and neat, the golden gorgeousness of his gar- 


lands of speech entrances by its sheer and shining glory, 
with no adventitious aids such as a gross weight of an 


_ eighth of a ton to help it along. 


No; Colonel Graves, save in the intellect that coins 
those magic phrases with which he is wont to incite the 
populace to rise and get aboard the uplift, is not large. In 
One might call 
him a pony if one were seeking for a comparison for him 
when measured by the Percherons of oratory who infest 
our rostrums. But, large or small, the Colonel is there 
with the language, whether it be for use in a burning 
editorial article or a conflagrationous speech. Every time 
he writes or talks he starts combustion in a dozen places 


at once, compelling the reader or the hearer to turn in a 


general alarm before the Colonel has ignited half a dozen 


- paragraphs. 
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One Wonders Where He Conceals Within Him All the 
Words that Flow Over that Silver Tongue 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


He is always at the blazing point. ‘Fire! Fire!’’ shriek 
his agitated auditors when he gets to going good; but, 
hark! There is no danger. 

Soon he glides into poesy, soon he begins making rain- 
bows, soon you can hear the water rippling in the rill 
and the birds singing in the boughs, the soft voices of 
the wind sighing through the pines and the chirp of the 
cricket on the hearth. 

Georgia is the place the Colonel is from: Georgia, Ga. 
For years he lived there and strove for the South, 
writing daily panegyrics of her places and her people as 
editor of various and varied journals. But the South 
could not hold him. He had other fields to conquer. So, 
one day, when William Randolph Hearst sent down and 
asked the Colonel if he would not like to come North and 
be one of the innumerable caravan of Hearst editors—only 
the one, of course—the Colonel saw a broadening horizon, 
and he came, but not until he bade the Sunny South good- 
by in a few tender paragraphs, covering a page or so of 
his paper, and the South bade him good-by, weeping 
profusely, but cheered up a bit, after the lacrimose 
ceremonies, by the thought that in this wider field Colonel 
John Temple Graves might labor with more effect for 
dear old Dixie. 

‘The paper he had been editing spread across the first 
page on the day he left: “‘Good-by, John Temple Graves!” 
and the town went down to the station to see him off, 
wish him Godspeed, and to ask, one of another, if it really 
was true that Colonel Graves would receive the enormous 
salary it was reported he had been offered, and whether, all 
things considered, he would be worth it, after the manner 
of kind and loving friends the world over. 


The Party of T. Jefferson, B. Bryan and W. Hearst 


OLONEL GRAVES’ mission in New York as editor-in- 
chief of the Hearst newspapers was rather complicated 
by the fact that there were several other editors-in-chief, 
but he began valiantly to labor for the South through his 
new medium of expression, and everything he wrote was 
eloquent, enthusiastic and embroidered. Always a Demo- 
crat, he had long chafed under some of the bonds that 
bound him to the party of T. Jefferson and B. Bryan, and 
when Mr. Hearst constructed a new party, Colonel Graves 
was found in the forefront of the van. He was for the new 
party, heart, soul and vocabulary. 

Having a new party, it became incumbent on Mr. 
Hearst to provide that party with Presidential candidates. 
Anew party without candidates is like an airship the French 
Government is not trying to buy —utterly inconsequential. 
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The obvious thing was for Mr. Hearst to be his own can- 
didate of his own party; but Mr. Hearst is rarely obvious. 
He refused. Thus the field was open, and into it rode 
Colonel John Temple Graves, full panoplied and fully 
qualified. The balloting came on apace. It developed 
that Hisgen had the greater number of votes, and he 
was nominated for President, but the convention was 
conscious of the claims of the Colonel, conscious of his 
surpassing eloquence, conscious of his grip on the Sunny 
South, and they named him for Vice-President, which, 
although it is not all the Colonel deserved, is going some— 
from an editorial chair in Atlanta to be a candidate for 
Vice-President of a party that will emancipate us all, 
so soon as it gets enough votes to set the date for 
Emancipation Day. 

And there he is, Colonel John Temple Graves, formerly 
of Georgia, now of the indissoluble Union of States, ram- 
pant on every stump, pleading to the folks to strike off the 
shackles that bind them, come out into the open and be 
free men. 

They may not come—the sad part of it is they may 
not come—but, if they do not, it will be because they 
have steeled their hearts and shut their ears against an 
orator in whom Eloquence has a long lease on all apart- 
ments, who wears the laurels of Demosthenes upon his 
marble brow, and who wants the job. 

Can such things be? 


Who He Was 


RVIN COBB tells a story of a little, wiry negro who 

went into a resort in Natchez, displayed a large roll of 
bills and bought a drink. 

As he was paying for it another negro came in, very 
large and very black. He looked at the little man and 
said: ‘“ Niggah, whar you git all dat money?” 

“ Bah-tendah,”’ said the little negro, by 

way of a reply, ‘‘Ah think Ah shall tek 

a bottle of dat-ah stuff. ’Pears quite 
satisfyin’ tuh meh.” 

“Niggah,” roared the big one, ‘ whar you git 

dat money? LIastyou. I’sthetown bully, Lis. I 

follows bullyin’ foh a trade. Whar you git it?” 

The little negro began stuffing the money back into his 
pockets. ‘‘Seems to me,’”’ he mused, ‘I ain’t got ‘nuff 
pockets to hold all mah wealth.”’ 

The big negro jumped at the little one. ‘‘ You hear 
what I said?” he demanded. “I’s the town bully an’ I 
wanter know whar you git all dat money?” 

Quick as a flash, the little negro upper-cut the big one, 
catching him on the point of the jaw and knocking him 
down. Ina moment the big negro revived enough to look 
up from the floor and ask humbly: “‘ Niggah, who is you, 
anyhow?” 

“Why,” replied the little one, blowing his knuckles, 
“T’s th’ pusson you thought you wuz when you come in.” 


The Key of the City 


T THE finish of the Marathon, at the Olympic games 

in England, when the Italian had fallen and Hayes, 

the American, had won, several more Americans came in, 

pretty fresh, then some runners of other nationalities, and, 
finally, an Englishman arrived. 

The Americans were very sore over the treatment they 
had received, they had heard nothing for days but boasts 
that an Englishman could win the Marathon, and when the 
English runner finally did appear, way back in the ruck, 
an immense American, leaning far out of his box, bellowed 
through a megaphone: 

“Welcome to our fair city!” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ William Loeb, junior, secretary to the President, is a 
bridge-whist expert. 


€ Mundji Bey, the new Turkish Chargé d’ Affaires in this 
country, does not wear a fez and likes beet salad. 


@ George Sammis, who runs the Herald Square Theatre in 
New York at night, is mayor of Sound Beach, Connecticut, 
in the daytime. 


€ Timothy L. Woodruff, chairman of the New York State 
Republican Committee, has been ‘“‘mentioned’’ for 
another office. This time it is United States Senator to 
succeed Thomas C. Platt. 


C James T. Williams, junior, Chairman Hitchcock’s con- 
fidential secretary, was a newspaper correspondent in 
Washington, but he comes from one of the oldest Repub- 
lican families in North Carolina. 
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The Story of the 
“NATIONAL 


How the American woman 
has built for herself the larg- 
est institution in the world 
devoted to women’s needs, 
numbering its friends in 


1,500,000 American homes. 


The “NATIONAL” is the Largest 
Institution in the World in the Exclusive 
Service of Women. 


For Twenty Years it has been a-build- 
ing. Its Birthplace, one small room—half 
occupied. 


At its beginning —a few men tailors, 
Strong Determination and a Principle— 
that was all there was then, of the 
“NATIONAL.” 


But let us go back to that one little room for a moment. 


The first Style Book is issued. The first order from the first customer 
comes in the morning’s mail. ‘The suit ordered is cut and made to the 
measures given, examined carefully and shipped. 


Then comes a letter from that first customer —-“ Delighted” she says— 
and immediately she tells her friends about the “ NATIONAL.” 


That is the important part—SHE TOLD HER FRIENDS. And so 
with the next customer and the next. Through Twenty Years the 
American Women themselves have been building the “NATIONAL” by 
recommending us to their friends. 


Our 20th 
Anniversary 


Style Book 


September 19, 1908 
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{ 


We have always carefully followed our first foundation prin. 
TO PLEASE EVERY CUSTOMER. We have made sure thai! 
customer had a story of entire satisfaction fo tell her friends. | 


And so we say the “NATIONAL” has been built by the An: 
Woman, friend by friend, until to-day they number 1,500,000. 


The American Woman built the “NATIONAL” because it 
necessity. It brings to her aid the services of the most skilled De: 
and Tailors, no matter where she lives, making to her measure suits; 


before obtainable outside of New York City. 


It gathers for her convenience ALL the desirable New Styles 
classes of READY-MADE APPAREL—and at prices that mean | 
SAVING to her. | 

The best of New York in Price and Style for All the Wor 
America—such is the accomplished mission of the “NATIONAL.” . 


And with all its growth this successful 20th Anniversary still wi 
the observance of the “NATIONAL” puneiple — FO EACH : 
PLEASE EVERY CUSTOMER. 

No matter who made the mistake—“Please the Customer.” No) 
what the cost, “Please the Customer.” So to-day we sell more | 
Garments than any other house in the world. We occupy our owne 
story, steel building and have 1800 employees—all drilled to always 
our customers. 

And remember: the “NATIONAL” is a mail order house exclu 
We have only YOU, our mail order customers, to please. We giv 
all our time, and all our attention to perfecting our service for YOU. 


So won't YOU take the first step toward getting acquainted wi 
“NATIONAL”? 


Won’t you write for this—YOUR F 
copy of the ‘““NATIONA 
Style Book to-dc 


NATIONAL CLOAK 


STREET, 


Mail Orders Only 


214 WEST 


24TH 


' 
uJ 
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Tailored Suits 
_ Made-to-Order Expressage 
NewYork Styles $7. 50 to $35 Prepaid 
We make perfect-fitting Suits and Skirts to order from simple measurements sent us by mail. 


We have been making garments to measure in this way for just 20 years. And 20 years spent in 
doing just one thing makes one an expert. Don’t you think so? 


So we do know how to make suits to measure perfectly. We do know we can fit YOU 
perfectly and relieve you of all dressmaking troubles and annoyances. 


All you need to do is to write to-day for your FREE Copy of the “NATIONAL” Style 
Book. It shows the 69 desirable new suits and skirts to be worn in New York this Fall. And 
you can have your own choice of these styles made to your own measure, in any of our 400 
different materials. Wouldn’t you like to see this Style Book > Wouldn't you like to see Samples 
of our new Materials? They will be sent you entirely free for filling in the coupon below. 


And remember! We guarantee to fit you perfectly and please you in every way or send your 
money back. 


Ready-Made Departments 


In addition to all the new Made-to-Measure Suits for Fall this Style Book shows all the New 
_ Styles in the following “‘ NATIONAL” Ready-Made Goods at “ NATIONAL” prices: 


COATS FURS BOAS PETTICOATS HOSIERY 
; WAISTS HATS COSTUMES UNDERWEAR CORSETS 
SKIRTS PLUMES RAIN COATS SWEATERS KIMONOS 


MISSES’, INFANTS’ and CHILDREN’S WEAR 
We Prepay All Express Charges on “NATIONAL” Garments to Any Part of the United States 


Learn What New York is Wearing.— Fill in the coupon below and get your “NATIONAL” Style Book 
entirely FREE. You will be interested in seeing the New Long Coat Suits, the new Trimmed Skirts and other New 
York Styles for Fall and Winter wear. You will be delighted with this Style Book. It is the most interesting, the most 
complete, the handsomest guide to New York Fashions ever issued. 


We want every woman reader of The Saturday Evening Post to write for this Style Book to-day. We want every 
man reader to write for a copy for his wife or mother or sister. They will thank you for it. 


Remember, the “NATIONAL.” sells more ladies’ garments than any other house in the world and this book shows them 
all, Fill in the coupon below —NOW, before you lay down this magazine — not to-morrow, or next week —but TO-DAY. 


THIS STYLE BOOK 
and 60 Samples FREE 
for this COUPON 


S 
y 


$j 


A New “NATIONAL” Style 7” 


¢ 


68 other new suits and skirts are a 


shown in the “NATIONAL” ~° National 
Style Book, sent free = <¥" Cloak & Sui 
for this coupon. ~ Company 


Don’t Lay This Magazine Down Until 


g° 214 W. 24th Stree 

5 re) New York City 

You Cut Off This Coupon CP According to your off 
) in The Saturday Evenin; 

Y Post, please send me my cop: 


Ae of the “NATIONAL” Styl 
< Book FREE. I also want to se 


(2) samples of the new materials. e 
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Buy Tax Bonds 
»f the Central West 


This is ‘Opportunity Land”’ for careful buyers of 
{unicipal Bonds affording better interest returns than 
astern States—combined- with equal safety and desir- 
ble laws. 

We sell Bonds of well-known communities of size like 
t. Louis, St. Joseph, Memphis, Kansas City, Okla- 
oma City, ete,, netting from dbout 4 to 4,60 %. 

We also frequently have decided bargains in smaller 
sues netting unusual interest and affording equal 
afety. We now-offer: 


140,000 East St. Louis, 20 year 444%. 

100,000 Mobile, Ala,, 29 year4to%. 

25,000 Bates oun, Mo., 15 year 6% (Drain). 
25,000 Butler County,’Mo. ,12 year 6 % (Drain). 
30,000 Linwood-Auburn, ‘Ark.;6 % Levee. Bonds. 


Denomination $500:to.$1000. ‘Deliveries in your‘own 
ity accompanied by legalopinionof well known counsel. 
Nineteen years’ experience with no losses makes us 
ompetent to select investments. ‘Our sales aggregate 
any millions annually and to customers— Banks, 
nsurance Companies and individuals —in thirty states. 
Send for our Booklets, Place your name on our mail- 
ig list and secure our attractive offerings, 


William R. Compton Company 
36 Merchants-Laclede Bldg. 


St. Louis, Missouri. - 


Time to Invest 


Seldom hasithere been sucha 
favorable opportunity ‘to secure 
safe and :profitable investments. 
Carefullyselected securities are 
increasing inwalue. Weewill’be 
gladtosend:you our list-of such 
securities. Write for our'book 
on investing. 


Adams & Co. 


3 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 


How To Invest 


t is important to the investor to ‘beiin- 
ormed as to the conditions affecting the 
securities he has bought orintendsto buy. 


The WEEKLY FINANCIAL REVIEW” 


is a small, four+page -editorial sheet, which 
treats broadly and without :préjudice, <cur- 
rent events in‘the/financial, commercial -and 
political world as ‘they ‘bear upon -securi- 
ties and otheriinvestments and is of interest 
and value to ‘investors and business men. 
THE REVIEW WILL ‘ON APPLICATION 
3E MAILED REGULARLY WITHOUT : 
SHARGE TO THOSE ‘INTERESTED. 


J. S. BACHE & ‘CO. (Members New YorkStock Exchange) 
Bankers,42 Broadway, New York. 


SCHMIDT & GALLATIN 


111 Broadway,'NEW YORK CITY 

Members ofithe' New York Stock Exchange 
ecurities bought and :sold on commission. 
nterest allowed on deposit subject to check. 
.dvances:made‘on approved collateral. 


High Class Preferred Stock 
Investments a Specialty 


ooklets «containing interesting ‘information 
and statistics mailed:on request. 
‘Correspondence Invited 


EORGE 'P. SCHMIDT J. (PRENTICE ‘KELLOGG 
EREDERIC GALLATIN, JR. 
DMemberscafithe New York Stock Exchange 
LBERT RR. GALLATIN CHAS. H. BLAIR, JR. 


— SECURITY 
sased on eternal earning power 


s obtained from an investment in 
rell selected bonds.of Hydro-electric 
ower Companies. 

Write for circular 896-H for information 
n several such issues. They are the sea- 
ned obligations of companies ‘serving 
idustrial centers and (large cities 


Yielding 5% to 6% 


/HJROLLINS & SONS, Bankers for 32 Years 
21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Chicago Denver San Francisco 


le e A 
n 
Inancin?g E 

nterprise 
ractical book by Francis Cooper, telling how money 
ecured for enterprises. Capitalization, prospectus 
ting, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
> only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
t business men. .540.pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
1 $4, Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Your Savings 


The Bond Market and the 
Presidential Campaign 


HE conservative man with savings or 
lt other funds to invest is just now 

asking himself: ‘‘What is the con- 
dition of the bond market, and is this a 
good time to buy bonds?” ‘The query is 
very opportune, because financial matters 
are apt to be unsettled during a Presi- 
dential campaign and the investor is liable 
to be disturbed about his holdings or the 
safe disposition of his money. 

The Presidential campaign has often 
been held up asa bugaboo for the investor, 
and there have been times when it brought 
loss and dismay. The most conspicuous 
example of this, during comparatively 
recent years, was in 1896, when, following 
the depression which began in 1898, the 
financial world was in terror of a silver 
basis and the investment business prac- 
tically came to a standstill. During the 
suceeeding Presidential campaigns, how- 
ever, the bond market held its own fairly 
well, although then, as now, there were 
a great many people who preferred to 
postpone investing until the ballots were 
counted. 

This year the bond market has been 
more than usually independent of politics. 
One reason perhaps for this is the fact that 
Wall Street has a way of discounting, or 
trying to discount, events. It may be the 
election of a President, the retirement of.a 
great corporate leader or the passing of a 
dividend. Wall Street is proceeding on the 
theory that Mr. Taft will be elected, and 
the result thas been a fairly active market 
both for stocks and bonds. The present 
time is -a good one to buy bonds. Here 
are ‘the reasons: 


The Abundance of Money 


To understand any bond market it is 
necessary for the investor to keep always 
in mind the one large fact underlying all 
investment, which is, that ‘the price of ‘the 
investment depends upon the price of 
money. Money, being a commodity, is 
highest when it is most in demand and 
lowest when it is least in demand. In 
panic times, money is withdrawn from its 
legitimate channels and becomes scarce. 
The rates for it go up. At such times 
people would rather lend than invest; and 
the prices of all kinds of -securities go 
down. There was an example of this last 
October. Hard times followed. 

The United States has great recuperative 
powers. The people have become more 
economical; the prices of commodities 
hawe been reduced; business has improved. 
Under ordinary circumstances the money 
thus obtained would have sought employ- 
ment months ago; but the lesson of the 
panic, coupled with the fact that this is a 
Presidential year, hasmade people cautious. 
Many business men, for example, instead 
of putting their surplus back into the 
business, have kept the money in bank. 
In all;parts of the country building opera- 
tions ‘have been curtailed. All the money 
which has been kept from employment in 
investments or business has found its way 
to'the banks, with the result that the bank- 
ing reserve is larger to-day than it has been 
for years. An instance is presented by 
one of the largest national banks in New 
York City. Instead of having on hand 
only the legal reserve of 25 per cent. of 
its deposits, it has 42 per cent. in its vaults. 
These conditions prevail ‘in all countries, 
the banks of Germany and France having 
the largest gold holdings in their history, 
while England has the heaviest gold supply 
since 1897. 

This wide abundance-of money ‘has very 
naturally caused the interest rates to 
decline to an-‘almost unprecedented figure. 
During the week this article is written the 
rate for call money ranged from 34 to 1 per 
cent., while the rate on money loaned out 
for a definite period averaged 2 per cent. 
For the same period last year the call- 
money rate was 3 per cent. and the time 
rate was 6 per cent. These low prices for 
money have continued despite the growing 
demand for funds to move the crops, which 
usually causes a stringency and an advance 
in rates. 

When money rates decline bonds usually 
go up. The explanation is very simple. 
Banks and individuals who put out their 
money to work cannot afford to lend it out 
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\ \ 7HY don’t you get WUNDERHOSE — and ‘‘cut out”’ all the 


fuss and cuss and annoyance of socks that “punch through”’ 


at the toes and heels? 


No darning woes with WUNDERHOSE. 


One dollar invested in a'box of four pairs of MEN’S WUNDERHOSE wil! guarantee 
you no less than g:months’ wear without darning heel, toe or sole. 

WUNDERHOSEare shape-retaining, soft-feeling, proper weight and true absorbentdye. 

WUNDERHOSE are low-priced enough to be good —they’re good enough for us to 
‘backup’? with:the most liberal and far-reaching guarantee of service that ever accom- 
panied hosiery. More price would only add to their profit. 


MEN’S WUNDERHOSE in Black, Tan, Navy, Gray —and 
Black with White Feet — $1.00 per box of four pairs. 


WOMEN’S Black or Tan WUNDERHOSE— 
$1.00 per box of three pairs. 


CHILDREN’S WUNDERHOSE — Black or 
Tan, $1.00 per box of four pairs. 


If your dealer hasn’t WUNDERHOSE, send us $1.00 direct, state-size and color —and 


we will see that you are supplied. 
FREE BOOKLET 
«(rom Field to Feet.”’ 
Send for it. 


Chattanooga Knitting Mills 


Manufacturers 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


REG U.8, PATCOFEIC® 


"ARE WARRANTED 
CHATTANOOGA KNITTING MILLS 


They‘wear ws 
where there's) 
wear bes 


MAN WANTED 


We will start a responsible man ina steady 
business in each ‘town having gas works, 
and give him control of that town, ‘No 
competition. Large income possible from 
small investment. Can be «made ‘to pay 


$1800 PER YEAR AND UPWARD 
Customers and income permanent. Every user of 
gas will be interested. You must haveat least $300 
to conduct the business during first few months. 
Write and learn how-we start you in\the business. , 


GAS USERS’ ASSOCIATION, 582 W. Madison St., Chicago , 


? 2 se 2 9? 16,000 
Clark’s ‘Cruises &- “Arabic” “tens 
Feb.4, Orient ; Oct.16,'09, Feb:5,’10;CruisesRound 
the World. Fall Tours, 08, Round the World. 


F.:C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
SECURED OR FEE 


PATENTS **°232?,02,, 
Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 


Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & C ASHINGTON, D.C. 


[re PATENTS that PROTECT 
| 


“% MONTHS WEARN 
uaranteed ~ 


Latest and Most Popular 
Music 18c per Copy 


Here’s-an, opportunity to get the latest and most popular 
sheet -music for only 18 cents per copy. We are the 
largest and oldest music store in the South. We carry 
everything in the music line,; both vocal and.instrumenizal. ' 
Owing to the high position we occupy in the music’ trade, 
we are able to secure all the latest and most popular music 
as soon as itis published,,and at the lowest: possible price. | 
All orders filled same day received. Write for circular. 
Get our prices on pianos and musical instruments of 
all kinds before buying. 


‘Ludden & Bates, Southern'Music: House 
Dept. B R, Savannah, Ga. 


oe DSON Freight Forwarding:Co. 
| Reduced rates on household goods.to all 
D Western points. -443\Marquette! Bldg. , Chicago ;.1501 


Wright Bldg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boston; 101 
Columbia Bldg., San Francisco; .200 Central)Bldg,, Los Angeles. 


r8 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 


R. S. & A, B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 


Hollow Ground 


as illustrated 


Set of two in 
leather case 


Every day in the year—every year—with- 
out the slightest smarting sensation. 
That’s the Carbo Magnetic ‘story in a 
nutshell. ‘(Carbo Magnetic Razors are 
electrically tempered and are hard as 
flint—they hold their edge indefinitely. 


NO NEW BLADES—NO ANNUAL TAX 
ONE RAZOR LASTS A LIFETIME 


Write for booklet, “‘ Hints on Shaving,’’ stating your dealer’s name, and 
whether or not he handles the Carbo Magnetic Razor :—We will then arrange 
sothat youcantestonefor 30dayswithout obligation on your-part topurchase 


Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN, 


Double concave for} Carbo-Magnetic 
heavy’beards Strop ; 
$3.00 $1.00 
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We shall be pleased 
to send our latest de- 
scriptive list of carefully 
selected railroad, municipal 
and corporation bonds, 
which we recommend and 
which yield the highest 
rate of interest consistent 
with safety. 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Bankers 


43 Exchange Place 
New York City 


44 State Street 
Boston 


The Rookery 
Chicago 


Pamphlet 


| CONCERNING PUBLIC UTILITIES 


7S pamphlet explains why Bonds of 
conservatively managed Public Utility 
Corporations, located in large and thriving 
communities, are among the best investments 
for Business Men, Professional Men and 
Women. We send with the pamphlet a 
circular describing an issue of Public Utility 
Bonds suitable for the requirements of the 
most discriminating investors. 


Write for Pamphlet No. 24. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 


William and Pine Streets, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Tt will give your floors a lus- 
tre that you will be proud of — 
and it will stand rough usage with- 
out any damage of cracking. 
In fact, you may dent the wood but 
} that will not crack the varnish. ~ It is 
water-proof too. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE PANEL 
finished with!‘ 61’' Floor Varnish. Test it—put it on 
| the floor and stamp your heel into it. See if the 
Varnish comes off. Ask your dealer for ‘‘61"’ 
—if he hasn't it, write us direct. 


PRATT & LAMBERT- Inc. 


83 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
‘ FACTORIES 
Buffalo 
Paris 


| New York 


i Chicago 
| London 


Hamburg 


POCKET SYSTEM 


i} Keep your notes and memos 
i safe, tidy, alphabetically ar- 
ranged and in your vest pocket 
a] right where you can lay your 
f} hand on the one you want ata 
moment's notice. Geta 


VEST POCKET 


f 
| 


Memorandum Book 


Has all the above features of 
} convenience. Sheet size 2x4 
inches. 50 gilt edge sheets, 
with cover of genuine Black 
i} Morocco and leather tabbed in- 
dex — sent postpaid or through 
your dealer for $1. Your choice 
4) of rulings (see illustration). 


Sieber & Trussell Mfg. Co. 
4002 Laclede Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 


‘s° $400 
| 4H.P, 

‘Justthecar forcountry phy- 
5 . Smart, swift, reli- 
iable. Handsome carmine 
Motor under hood 
but €asy to get at. Speed 
22 miles. 35 to 40 miles 


|on one gallon of gasolene. 3 - é 
Friction Drive | 


WALTHA RUNABOUTS 


Suaranteed to be equal in efficiency, service and dura- 
ity to any car costing $1,000. Reliable men can get 
908 models at a big saving by representing us in unas- 
Jerritory. Write at once for special agency offer. 


el 28 $600 


‘LP. 


od 
8 

Wheel steer. Two Cylinder Air 
Five forwardspeedsand 
_ | WO reverse. Speed 40 miles an 
our, Bright carmine finish. 
ine hill climber. Best value on 
ketatthis price. Write for 
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at current interest rates; so they turn to 
the next best and safest thing, which is 
bonds. Thus for several months, while 
money has been piling up in the banks, 
the demand for high-class bonds has 
steadily increased. Besides, bonds are 
less liable to feel the effects of a national 
campaign and are the last kind of security 
to suffer in a financial upheaval. 

During the past two months there has 
been considerable buying of bonds by the 
big bond houses, who, confident of a large 
market after the election, are laying in a 
good supply of wares. Significant of the 
condition of the bond market were the 
bond sales for the week during which this 
article is written. The total par value 
of the railway and miscellaneous bond 
transactions of the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the six days was $28,357,000. 
The previous week’s transactions aggre- 
gated $12,235,000, while the sales for the 
same period last year were $5,697,000. 


Some New Bond Issues 


It is evident that the tendency now is for 
increasing activity in the bond business, 
and this, under present conditions, means 
advancing prices. Since the last list of 
bonds was printed in these columns four 
months ago, some of the best-known types 
have increased from three to six points in 
price. ° 

Before indicating the older and standard 
bonds it may be interesting to point out 
some of the new issues—that is, the bonds 
brought out this year. Despite the fact 
that 1908 immediately follows a panic and 
isa Presidential year, the total amount of 
new securities that were issued during the 
first six months aggregated $992,467,000. 
Of this sum, $731,413,700 was in bonds 
and $261,053,300 was in stocks. Railroad 
securities predominated, $651,000,000 be- 
ing in railroad bonds alone. The issue of 
industrial bonds amounted to $80,191,000. 

Of the new issues of bonds the following 
may be regarded as types of the highest 
class. The prices are those at the time this 
article is written: 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Trans- 
continental Short Line First Mortgage 4s, 
due July, 1958. This bond may be bought 
at 9414, which would make the yield about 
4.25 per cent. 

Chicago, Burlington and Quincy General 
Mortgage 4s, due in 1958. At the present 
price of 104 the yield would be about 3.85 
per cent. 

Delaware and Hudson First and Refund- 
ing 4s, due in 1943. The present price is 
10014, which would make the yield about 
4 per cent. ° 

Pennsylvania Railroad Consolidated 4s, 
due in 1948. The present price is 1031%, 
which would make the yield about 3.95 per 
cent. 

Union Pacific First Lien and Refunding 
4s, due in 2008. At the present price of 
9614 the yield would be a little over 4 per 
cent. 


Some Standard Investment Bonds 


Among the bonds of older issue the prices 
in most cases have advanced. Some 
examples, with prices at the time this 
article is written, are as follows: 

Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Gold 
Debenture 4s, due in 1931. This bond may 
be bought at 95, which would make the 
yield almost 4.50 per cent. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Convertible Gold 
314s, due in 1915. It may be bought for 
9416, which would make the yield about 
4.45 per cent. 

Baltimore and Ohio Mortgage 4s, due 


} ; in 1948. At the present price of about par 


the yield would be about 4 per cent. 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Gen- 
eral Mortgage 4s, due in 1988. The price 
is 95, which would make the yield about 
4,25 per cent. 

Louisville and Nashville Unified 4s, due 
in 1940. At the present price of 99 the 
yield would be a little over 4 per cent. 

Central Pacific Refunding 4s, due in 
1949. The last sales were at 957%, which 
would make the yield approximately 4.15 
per cent. 

Chicago, Burlington and Quincy (Illinois 
Division) Mortgage 4s, due in 1949. This 
bond, which may be bought at 10114, would 
yield about 3.95 per cent. 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul (the 
Chicago and Pacifie Western Division) 
First Mortgage Gold 5s, due in 1921. 
This bond sells for 10914 and the yield 
would be about 4.10 per cent. 


BE SURE 


The Two 
Button 
Collegian 

for Fall 
$15.00 to $35. 


Copyright 1908 
By David Adler & Sons 
Clothing Co. 


Adler’ Collegian Clothes 


are not ‘‘freak’’ clothes. We avoid ridiculous extremes because our garments 
are intended for a very discriminating set of people; college men, business 
men, professional men, etc. They demand all the features of fashion but 
insist upon ‘‘refined looking’’ garments. The fall and winter suits and over- 
coats at $15.00 to $35.00 are now at all the leading clothiers. You will find 
the quality as good as the style. Our “‘fashion Suggester’’ is a twenty-four 
page illustrated book of advice on correct apparel. Mailed free of charge. 


David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 


Nobby Clothes Makers Milwaukee 


WITHOUT 
COST 


THE PALMER 
= ————— 


Do not buy a razor until you have an opportunity of trying it. We 
will send the magnificent “Palmer” Razor to you absolutely FREE 


Try this 


Razor for 30 Days’ Trial. If you wish to buy it at the end of this time — 
30 Days and we think you will—send us $1.75, our special price for the razor. 
FREE Remember, it will not cost you a single penny to use the razor for 


30 days, except a 2c stamp to return it if unsatisfactory. You are 
under no obligations to buy it unless you desire to do so. The “ Palmer” must sell itself—or no sale. 
just a postal card or letter, and we will send the razor to you at once. Ifafter purchasing the razor you desire 


Send No Money to exchange itforanother, you may doso free of charge any time within one year from the day you bought it. 
Royal S. Palmer & Company, 400 63d Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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HIS LETTERS HOME. 


NE of the first things the college boy 
writes home about is his clothes. 


Incidentally he may mention some- 
thing about books he needs, but the clothes 
proposition is a very serious one to him, as 
important as his fraternity, or the structure 
of the new class yell, or the design of the 
class pin. We may think the side issues of 
college life are unimportant and _ time- 
wasting, but in later years we find that what 
seemed to be effervescence is something else. 

He is hard to please as to his clothes, and 
he is hard on his clothes after you have 
pleased him. 

Now, when we harp on the string of wear- 
ability and durability, we don’t mean that 
Sincerity clothing is hard as nails and tough 
as leather, and so cast-irony that the worst 
he can do is to dent it. No better looking 
clothing is made; the durability is put there 


! sole value is income. 


in the making. 

It is London-shrunk, for instance. 
is a trade expression; it means that the 
goods are soaked in cold water, rolled tightly 
to equalize the moisture, unrolled and dried 
thoroughly and given a steam bath to restore 
the finish, and—~W ell, you know how a 
Turkish bath shrinks you and puts vitality 
into you. That's the principle. When we | 
get through treating the fabric it has nothing | 
but life in it. 

Your college boy wants ginger and classi- 
ness and spick-and-spanness and smartness 
and individuality in his clothing. Sincerity 
suits offer all that and more. 

The “Deke” suit, for example, is college- 
boyish without being ginger-bready. It 
isn’t tucked and strapped and clipped and 
buttoned until it looks szssified/ It is dis- 
tinctive, and your college boy will like it; 
so will you. 

Then there is ‘‘ The Strand.”’ People who 
see your boy in either suit will not ask why 
he wears it; they'll ask where he got it. Then 
comes ‘‘ The Savoy,” with the ‘“‘Windom,” 
the “Portsmouth, the ‘‘Campus”’ and the 
“Kenaford’’—a quintet of swagger single- 
breasters. Add to these the * “Ashbrook” 
and the ‘‘Athletic,” broad shouldered and 
deep-chested. And that doesn’t give the | 
whole list by any means. 

Let the college boy’s mother help select his suits 
and overcoats. Probably you do that anyway. But 
if you don’t, do. Any clothing salesman will tell you 
women are the keenest buyers in the world; they 
know fabrics and they know linings. They’ ve got 
to know before they buy, and what “they buy is sure 
to be right. 

Sincerity suits and overcoats for college boys are 


That | 


made with the same infinite pains and precision as 
our men’s clothing. 

And every garment we make is inspected and | 
re-inspected, and when we Say it’s all right we know 


that it will stand the inspection and questioning of 
the best shopper in the world—a woman. 

Our fall style book pictures and describes the 
college boy suits and all the rest. A postal card to 
us asking for it brings it back to you by next mail. 


KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO. 
Chicago. 
Our label in the garment ts your guaranty. 


“THE STRAND’’—An Exclusive Sincerity Model. 


| American Telephone and Telegraph 
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New York Central and Hudson River 
Refunding Mortgage 314s, due in 1997. 
At the present price of 9114 the yield would 
be about 3.75 per cent. 

Reading General Mortgage 4s, due in 
1997. At the present price of 99 this bond 
would yield about a little over 4 per cent. 

Southern Pacific First Consolidated 
Refunding Mortgage 4s, due in 1955. At 
the present price of 94 the yield would be 
about 4.30 per cent. 


Short-Term Notes 


The market for short-term notes is closely 
allied with the bond market. During the 
past two months notes have all advanced 
until most of them are at or above par. 
When notes are cheap they have two 
advantages for the buyer: one is their 
possible increase in price and the other is 
the yield. But when they go a little be- 
yond par they have almost reached the limit 
of their advance, and at present prices their 
A short-term note, 
however, soon matures and the investor 
faces again the problem of reinvestment. 
Some idea of prices and approximate 
yields may be obtained from the following: 


PRICE YIELD 


5 per cent. gold notes, due Jan- 


uary, 1910 . 5 1004 4.80 
.New York Central 5 per cent. gold 
notes, due February, 1910 . 100+% 4.40 
| Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
5 per cent. gold notes, due Feb- 
ruary, 1910 . 101 4.25 
Michigan Central 5 per cent. gold 
notes, due February, 1910 101 4.25 | 
Louisville and Nashviile 5 per cent. 
gold notes, due March, 1910 100% 4.40 
Pennsylvania Railroad 5 per cent. 
gold notes, due March, 1910 101 4.30 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
St. Louis (Big Four) eon 5s, due 
June, 1911 - - 100% 4.85 


Friends in Business 


Abe es are some purchasing agents, 
overmuch suspicious, who hold sellers 


| at arm’s length, and form few friendships. 


These are the men who, when prices drop 
radically during the life of a contract, 
never see the seller coming to them to offer 
lower prices voluntarily. They are themen, 
too, who have no friends to let them in 
quietly when a price agreement is made 
among sellers. The seasoned purchasing 
agent for a big railroad system makes plenty 
of friends as a rule, and conducts his busi- 
ness on that basis, just as a manufacturer 
would. But he is naturally very careful to 
whom he extends his confidence. 

The broadly-human purchasing agent, 
too, works closely with the traffic and in- 
dustrial departments of a railroad, buying 
of manufacturers on his own line, other 
things being equal, and going outside only 
when forced to. A bidder comes with a 
favorable price. ‘‘Where is your plant?” 
asks the agent. ‘At Smithville,” is the 
answer. ‘‘ Nothing doing,”’ is the reply. 
“Sorry, but we have as good a price from 
a factory on our own road.” ‘‘But I can 
divert considerable freight to your line if 
you make it worth while,” says the seller. 
“All right; you just get a reputation with 
our freight department, and we’ll be glad 
to talk business.” 

The right sort of purchasing agent not 
only makes freight traffic for his road, but 
can also bring new industries into its ter- 
ritory with the aid of the industrial depart- 
ment. When he isn’t the right sort, though, 
the principle works backward. 

A manufacturer bid on rubber hose 
wanted by one of two rival roads entering 
his town. He shipped freight over both of 
them. The purchasing agent treated him 
shabbily. ‘‘ Unless you can make a better 
price I don’t see why we should buy of you 
at the same rate we're paying already,” 
he said. This manufacturer immediately 
diverted all his freight to the other rail- 
road. In a week the traffic department of 
the first road called to find out what was 
the matter. He explained his reason for 
withholding business, and the traffic men 
hustled away and went to work on the 
purchasing agent. Inside of twenty-four 
hours the manufacturer was asked to call, 
and found that the buyer had softened. 

“Mr. Bright, I’m really sorry we were 
curt the other day. I find that we need 
your goods at your own quotation, and if 
you'll kindly sign this contract I think we 
shall be friends hereafter.” 


September 19, 1908 


Chin 


REVISED PRICES 
NOW IN EFFECT 


HE volume of business you’ve given us during 
our first year in America and which has com- 
pelled us to manufacture ceaselessly, night and day, 
for the last twelve months, enables us to revise 


prices for MICHELIN TIRES and TUBES. 


That UNRIVALLED MICHELIN QUALITY which has 
made them the STANDARD of the World for years 
past— CONTINUES ABSOLUTELY UNCHANGED. 


Prices promptly mailed upon request. 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY 


MILLTOWN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
BRANCHES 


NEW YORK 1763 Broadway 247 Jefferson Ave. DETROIT 
CHICAGO 1344 Michigan Ave. 2001 Euclid Ave. |. CLEVELAND 
BOSTON 895 Boylston St. 15 E. Colfax Ave. DENVER 
BUFFALO 908 Main St. 1200 So. Main St. LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO, 308-314 Van Ness Ave. 
FACTORIES FOUNDED IN , 


ENGLAND 1904 


FRANCE 1832 


ITALY 1906 AMERICA 1907 


= luring our two years’ campaign, a con- 
yj tinual demand by our many satisfied 
customers has induced us to add to our 
“Weaver to Wearer” selling plan, our line of 


“ SHIBBOLETH” 
Fancy Silk Neckwear 


‘The designs are both stripe and figured effects,in 
harmonious color combinations— Fashioned into 
‘*Harvard’’ (cut), a reversible four-in-hand, 
‘*Columbia,’’ a tie to be knotted into a bow. 
When ordering mention the word ‘‘Fancy,’’ 
state whether stripe or figure is desired, colors 
preferred, also size of collar. 


$2.00 the half dozen, postage paid. 


Assortment of ties, patterns and colors to suit. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Our Solid Color Silk Barathea Neckwear in 


Smooth points—finely ground; tough 
rolled steel; great elasticity; proper 
shape and slitting—that’s the Spencerian 
Pen in a few words. 

There’s a style for every purpose, a 
pen to ‘fit’? your hand. Sample card 
containing 12 different varieties sent on | 
receipt of 6 cents to cover postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
347 Broadway New York. 
My Sanitary Coffee 


AGENTS Maker produces 


pure, sweet coffee, needs no settler 
and never wears out. Saves coffee, 
money and health. Every wife buysat 
sight; new invention; exclusive tetri- 
tory. Send 15c. for 50c. size, postpaid. 


DR. LYONS, 182 Day St., Pekin, Ill. | 


Black, White, Brown, Purple, Navy and Garnet as 
heretofore, $2.00 the half dozen, postage paid. 


SHIBBOLETH SILK CO., 463 Broadway, New York 


Send money-order, check or two-cent stamps. Write for Catalogue G. 


30 $1.00 


Engraved Cards of Your Name 
In Correct Script, Including Plate 


The Quality Must Please You or Your Money Refunded 


HOSKINS 


900 Chestnut St. 


PROTECTION 


the prevention of loss, i injury, or an- 
noyance, but the possession of a convenient, 
absolutely safe and dependable 


OLT 


Revolver or Automatic Pistol 
gives a feeling of independent security when most needed. 
When will you be prepared > 


Catalogue No. 85 is the first step, and will enable you 
to select what you need. Send for it now. 


COLTS siiashs CO. 


Hartford, Conn. ee Ae Mall, London, S.W. 


Social 
Stationers 


Phila. 


Guaranteed for use 
withstandard factory- 
loaded ammunition, 
either black or smoke- 
less powder. 
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Dainty Enameled Furniture and Woodwork 


Acme Quality Enamels (Neal’s) 
In white, delicate tints, or rich colors to har 
monize with furnishings. Impart to walls, fur- 
niture and woodwork handsome enamel effects. 
Lustrous, non-absorbent, sanitary, economical, 
easy to keep bright and attractive. 


Acme Quality Floor Paint (Granite) 
Gives a hard, durable, easy-to-keep-clean sur- 
face for kitchen and pantry floors, inside steps 
and similar surfaces to be walked upon. Dries 
over night. Easy to apply and inexpensive. 
Saves scrubbing and backache 


Shabby Furniture and Floors Beautified 


= 


Acme Quality Varno-Lac 
f4 Stains and varnishes at one operation, impart- 
_ #f1 ing to marred, scratched and dingy surfaces of 
¥ { all kinds the elegant effect and durable, lustrous 
6 surfaces of beautifully finished oak, walnut, 


J 
| b, mahogany or other expensive woods. 


Acme Quality Carriage Paints (Neal’s) 
For buggies, vehicles of all kinds (including baby’s 
carriage), rowboats, flower stands — anything indoors 
or out requiring a brilliant varnish-gloss finish that 
will withstand extreme exposure and hard use, Rich 
colors and black. You can apply it yourself. 


DETROIT — Life is Worth Living 


SEER 


<tr ce 


UMMER has gone. Indoors will soon take 
the place of outdoors. Let’s make the home 
bright and cheerful. Before hanging the 
curtains, remove the traces of summer’s open 

house. The floors are scratched —the woodwork is 
dingy —the furniture is worn and shabby. The entire 
house can be made pleasant and cosy with a few cans of 


PAINTS and FINISHES 


If it’s a surface to be painted, enameled, stained, 
varnished or finished in any way there’s an Acme Quality 
Kind to fit the purpose. Tell your dealer what you want 
to do, ask for the proper Acme Quality goods for that 
purpose and youare sure to get the best that can be made. 


The Acme Quality Text Book will tell you what finish to use, how 


° sae much will be required and how it 
on Paints and Finishes should be put on. It not only enables 


you to tell your painter and decorator exactly what you want, but makes IT’S 
it easy for you to refinish the many surfaces about the home that do not 
require the skill of the expert. Ask your dealer for a copy or write us. FREE 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A., Dept. Q. 
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The Brush 
That Likes 
Hot Water 


—And Why! 


No matter how often 
the Rubberset Shaving 
Brush gets in hot water 
if iss never ins troubles 
The bristles stand to- 
gether day after day and 


year after year. 


Shaving 
Brushes 


have this wonderful ad- 
vantage over all others 
because the bristles are 
set in a solid bed of vul- 
canizedrubber. Do any- 
thing and everything that 
will loosen the bristles 
of an ordinary brush — 
then you'll understand 


the real meaning of 
RUBBERSET. 


The name on every brush 
guarantees it. Always insist on 
Rubberset and do not accept any 
other claiming to be as good. 

At all dealers’ and barbers’, 
in all styles and sizes, 25, 50, 

75 cents to $6. 
If notat your 
dealer’s, send 
for booklet 
from which 
you may order 
by mail. 
To the average 
man we commend 


the $1.00 brush. 


Berset Shaving Cream Soap softens the beard in- 
stantly. Doesn’t dry, doesn’t smart. 25c a tube 
at all dealers’, or direct by mail. Send 2c stamp 
for sample tube containing one month’s supply. 


The Rubberset Company, 63 Ferry St., Newark, N.J. 
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Seeing 
the Campaign 


The Gentle Art of Conferring 


ITH the development of the cam- 

V V paign we begin to realize dimly how 

hopelessly archaic former managers 

were in their President-making methods. 

Some of the old fellows made Presidents, 

to be sure; but they didn’t know how to 

make them. It must have been good luck 

for the man on one side and bad luck for 
the man on the other. 

They never applied the modern methods 
to their tasks. They just blundered along 
and got pluralities, or didn’t get them, and 
played politics according to their subdued 
and sputtering lights. Looking backward, 
it is really pitiful to note how little they 
knew about the game. For example, not 
a man jack of them ever used a card index, 
and, to judge from the fuss that is being 
made over this scheme for registering the 
names, preferences and other vital and 
political statistics of the proletariat, none 
of them knew enough to make a poll of a 
State or an election district. So far as feel- 
ing the pulse of the people with a bunch 
of cards, a camera, a Bertillon scale, a 
thumb-mark setanda pair of scales, not one 
of them was a master of his job. It was all 
guesswork, not reduced to an exact science. 

Moreover, while the old chaps may have 
been handy enough at “‘talking it over”’ 
with visitors from various sections, they 
were slow and behind the times when it 
came to conferring. Conferring is now the 
real basis of a campaign. Nobody talks, 
nobody converses, nobody thinks—every- 
body confers. When Jimmie Williams, at 
the Republican headquarters, wants to ask 
Victor Mason to go out to luncheon he 
doesn’t ask him. He confers with him. 
When Richard Oulahan wants Johnnie 
Monk to take a letter he doesn’t say: 
‘“Here, John, take this.’”” He holds a con- 
ference with Monk. When Josephus 
Daniels desires to learn from Willis Abbott 
what is being sent out he takes Abbott into 
conference. Norman E. Mack does not 
talk to W. J. Bryan over the long-distance 
telephone; he confers with him. ‘They con- 
fer with song-writers, with labor leaders, 
with button makers, with national com- 
mitteemen, with everybody on everything. 


The Champion Conferrer 


Politicians are imitative people, and when 
one campaign manager does a thing all 
other campaign managers do it. Thus, 
when Chairman Hitcheock, the most intri- 
cate conferrer the world has ever seen, be- 
gan his system of masterly conferences in 
all parts of the country, from Colorado 
Springs to Portland, Maine, everybody 
else, on both sides, followed suit. The 
campaign became one mad maze of con- 
ference by conferees who conferred with 
all whom they could get to confer. 

When a candidate for the Senate blew 
into Hot Springs he conferred with Mr. 
Taft. When Mose Wetmore trudged up 
to Fairview he conferred with Mr. Bryan. 
When anybody was called to Oyster Bay 
that person conferred with President 
Roosevelt. When the messenger in the 
Hoffman House had a card for Jim Burton 
he conferred with the other messengers. 
We have had conferences on the right of us, 
conferences on the left of us and confer- 
ences in front of us, but leading all in the 
number and variety of his conferences has 
been the man who invented the system, 
Chairman Hitcheock. 

Mr. Hitchcock is a born conferrer. 
has all other conferees looking like straw 
hats on Christmas Day up in Spitzbergen. 
When any other campaign manager, or 
managerette, steals one of his ideas and 
confers in a Hitchcock way, Hitchcock in- 
vents a new line of conference tactics, and 
leaves his imitators gasping at his resource- 
fulness. He can confer in one part of the 
country as well as in another. Moreover, 
if he really wants to do a good job of it he 
can walk into the next room to his, tell the 
occupants to jump on the train and go to 
Chicago and have a conference with him 
after they get there. He carries his own 
conferrers. It takes a past master at the 
game to scorn such common, ordinary, 
coarse methods of conferring as to ring a 
bell and tell the boy to bring in three men 
on the same floor with him for a conference. 
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$359 $4.20 


The old method of making shoes com- 
pelled one man to do all the work, but 
Iam convinced that skilled shoemak- 

ers who specialize can more effectually 
apply their energy to the finishing of 
some particular portion of the shoe for 
which each is especially fitted. 


151 different workmen — all specialists — 
are required to make one pair of Crawford 
Shoes. When you consider the large vol- 
ume of Crawfords produced daily and the 
number of men necessary to turn out 
these shoes, then you can realize the 
magnitude of the Crawford organization! 


There are many unique features in the 
construction of Crawford Shoes with 
which your local Crawford Shoe dealer 
is thoroughly acquainted—such as 
Crawford patented ‘‘Tredstrate”’ lasts, 
Crawford ‘‘stay-up’’ box toes, rein- 
forced shanks, ‘‘bend’’ sole leather 
and other points of merit. 

There is nothing, in my opinion, too 
good for Crawford Shoes, Take my 
advice — buy a pair! 


President 


a ‘ Zz 
Chas. A. Eaton Company , Leg 


Brockton, Mass. 


September 19, 1 J 


Mirror Patent, 
tor dress or semi-dress 
occasions, Price $4.00. 


When retailers drop 
other brands and buy 
Crawfords instead, 
it is because of 
Crawford merit. 
Our agencies jn- 
creased 116% 
two years. 
Retailers, write 
Dept. L for ex- 
clusiveagency 
proposition, 


at 


Crawford Shoes will be sent direct, pre- — 
paid, for 25c. over regular price if there is 
no local Crawford agent, 


ears 


Pears Soap is made ein oa 
clean, sun-flooded factory; then 
stored a full year in a dry, airy 
place, before coming to you. 


Is it such a wonder it lasts 
ae 
so long: 
Established in 1789. 


I TEACH 


BY MAIL 


I won the World’s First Prize in Penman- 
ship. By my new system I can make a good 
penman of you by mail. I also teach Book- 
keeping and Shorthand. Am placing many of 
my students as instructors in commercial colleges. 
If you wish to bécome a better penman, write me. 
I will send you FREE one of my Favorite Pens and 
a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. Inclose stamp. 


C. W. RANSOM 


3884 Euclid Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Complete set of exquisite chess figures (period 
Richard II) designed by the famous sculptor, 


CHES Carl Wirtz. Silver and gold plated, $50. 


Nickel and bronze plated, $20. Imitation ivory (red and 
white),$10. The Delft Company, 1 East 41st St., New York City 


The one high-wheel automobile that 
gives entire satisfaction. Machines built 7 
years ago are giving perfect service today. 

Costs but a cent a mile to operate and 
less than a horse to keep. 

A perfect hill-climber, just the 
car for muddy or rutty roads. 

Solid rubber tires—no punctures 
or tire expense. Built by the old- 
est and largest mfrs. in the world. 

Sales last year $600,000. 
Every part of every Holsman 
fully guaranteed, 

Write for Catalog and 
““ Book of Testimonials.”? 
Holsman Automobile Co 


R596, Monadnock Blk. Chicago 


The 


Perfect. 


_.» Auto and Gye 
) 1 Carriage Pat. ADDY BOE 
wwe Price $1.75 7 
Washer who IS Extra Top 50c. 3 


Circulars Free Agents Wanted 


This mop-yarn ‘op outlasts six sponges, 
Indispensable for garages, liveries and 
private owners. Sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. Money back if not satisfactory. 


Long & Mann Co., 520 Graves St., Rochester, N.Y. 


® % Paid onTime Deposits | 


(Withdrawable at option) 


e ° 
Coupon Certificates 
(One to Three Years) 
Write today for Booklet A. 
Equitable Banking & Loan Company, Macon, Ga. — 


Travellers — Motorists —Yachtsmen — Hunters 


Keep red hot drinks without fire 30 hours 
Keep ice-cold drinks without ice 84 hours 


This Case of Two of the Famous 


CALORIS BOTTLES 


Pints —Wicker Covered— with Drinking Glass in Top . 


Price, complete, $6.00 


The best thermal-vacuum bottle ever manufactured and the only one 


sold with guarantee. 
durable —less fragile than any other, and half the price. 
dealer—but remember the name CA 

thermal bottle made—accept no high-priced substitute. 


Featherweight in lightness —better glass —more 
Ask your 
LORIS—the best and lightest 
Send for book. 


Separate bottles—Pints, $3.00; Quarts, $4.50. Sent on receipt of price. 


DO NOT PAY MORE 


CALORIS MANUFACTURING CO., 2110-2118 Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Makers of “‘ Horse Shoe "’ Clothes 


ae fee 


Aw 


___ The above is but a slight exaggeration of some 


of the styles seen to-day, whose wearers are under 
i q the delusion that they are fashionably dressed. 


3 


7 If you want decided style and novelty 


‘in your garments tempered by unmis- 
refinement insist on obtaining 
our “Ultra” Suits and Overcoats. 


If not carried by your local dealer, send us | 


i. name and address and we will see that your 
wants are filled. 


Handsome memorandum book sent_/vee af charge. 


| Drewilarhsfond 
r Broadway, New York 


Every Woman 


should study her face. Her mirror tells the 
truth. She alone is the best judge of her 
| complexion and the critic of her sisters. 
| BEAUTIFUL NATURALNESS is the 
highest standard of beauty. 


Bailey’s Rubber 


|Complexion Brush 


keeps— makes and restores beautyin Nature's 

own way. By its use in the bath, the 

|| whole body is kept clean. 
H MAILED FOR PRICE. 

Beware of imitations. <All toilet goods dealers. 


_|| BAILEY’S RUBBER COMPLEXION BRUSH . . 


ies 


ae 


$ .50 
| BAILEY’S RUBBER MASSAGE ROLLER . -50 
BAILEY’S BATH AND SHAMPOO BRUSH . 15 


BAILEY’S RUBBER BATH AND FLESH BRUSH 1.50 
BAILEY’S RUBBER TOILET BRUSH (small) . .25 
|| BAILEY’S SKIN FOOD (large jar) “Oe nO! 


100-Pp. catalog of everything in Rubber Goods Free 


| C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Zezsto" 


Street 


Do You Want 
Greatest Value? 


Boston, Mass, 


-.. : The largest retail piano 
usiness in the world has been built up by us in 
nd prices of 20 leading makes. Also new plan of 

y payments. 
te guarantee FROM of highest mu- 
cal qualities. All prices 
-hand Steinway Uprights, 3 Webers, 2 Lyon & 
lealys, 6 Washburns, rebuilt in our factory equal to 
ew, 
would appreciate these instruments. Write today. 


© past 45 years. Let us send you free information 
ery where. We give abso- 
derfully reasonable. Special Bargains: 
at very low prices. Teachers and students 
32 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


Pianos shipped - 
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That would be crude. What Mr. Hitch- 
cock does, when he wants to pull off a real 
Hitchcockian conferring stunt, is to ring 
the bell and tell the boy to tell the men in 
the same building with him to meet him in 
Chicago and confer. 

Meantime, Mr. Bryan is doing a few 
things in the way of conferring himself. 
When he was receiving the populace at 
Indianapolis word came that a few labor 
leaders would like to see him. Whereupon, 
Mr. Bryan left the line and conferred, 
much to the astonishment of the Indian- 
apolis folks, who did not know about the 
necessity of conferences in an up-to-date 
campaign. Chairman Mack, of the Demo- 
crats, is an apt pupil, but is amateurish as 
yet. Ona trip from Chicago to New York 
he stopped at Cincinnati and, apparently, 
did not have the forethought to arrange a 
conference with anybody. He simply saw 
a few reporters. However, when he got to 
Washington he had a conference, and he 
had conferences to burn in New York. 
Still, that Cincinnati lapse showed a defect 
in his system. He didn’t realize his oppor- 
tunities nor avail himself of them. Do 
you imagine Chairman Hitchcock would 
stop an hour in Cincinnati without finding 
somebody he could drag into a conference? 
He holds very important conferences with 
the waiter each morning when he orders his 
eggs. Mack must buck up or he will be 
left hopelessly in the rear. 

Some fiend in human form printed the 
statement that Chief-Indexer Haywood’s 
Republican card indexes would cost $600,- 
000 by the time he has them finished, which, 
with good luck, he expects will be about 
the Fourth of July. Coming as it did on 
the heels of the screams for money from 
Treasurer George R. Sheldon, this state- 
ment gave distinct pause to the old-timers 
who are hoping and trying to get a little 
cash for their districts. It is hard to make 
a man who thinks he can win a county 
with $500 judiciously expended realize the 
tremendous importance to a campaign a 


$600,000 card index will be, especially if | 


he has been told by everybody in the money 
department of the campaign, from the 
treasurer down to the doorkeeper, that 
money is coming in very slowly and that 
there won’t be much. Moreover, he has 
had it in mind for some time that an old- 
fashioned poll list is a pretty good reflection 
of the political complexion of any given 
body of voters, a poll list where the voters 
are classified as ‘‘Rep.,’’ ‘‘Dem.” and 
“Doubtful,” and no attention is paid to 
whether they shave with safety razors or 
use the old-fashioned kind, whether they 
like their eggs sunny side up or turned over, 
and whether their women-folks could get 
in the Colonial Dames or not. 


Cozy Places Next to Advertising 


As yet the people are perfectly calm over 
the situation. The intense interest that is 
being taken in the campaign was well evi- 
denced by the fact that the New York 
papers put the story of the Giants beating 
the Pittsburgs twice in one day on the first 
page, and gave Mr. Bryan and Mr. Kern 
a cozy inside place, back by the advertise- 
ments, on the occasion of the notification 
of Mr. Kern that the convention at Denver 
had nominated him for Vice-President; and 
it was Mr. Bryan’s most momentous utter- 
ance, that far, into the bargain. 

Still, this apathy is to be dissipated. Mr. 
Bryan is gradually arranging a speaking 
tour that will embrace about all the States 
there are in the North, and Mr. Taft has 
discovered he likes to talk to the people, 
to get down among them and tell them a 
few things about the Republican party, and 
he may find several opportunities before 
election day. Word comes from Oyster 
Bay that President Roosevelt is getting 
nervous, champing a bit at the bit, and will 
go back to Washington about September 
20, which is some earlier than he usually 
returns to the Capital, to be prepared for 
any emergency that may-arise; also, be- 
cause a clearer view of what is impending 
or impinging on Mr. Taft may be obtained 
from the White House than at Oyster Bay, 
where he is distracted, to a degree, by the 
necessity of indulging in his daily sports 
and pastimes. 

If the people are not stirred up them- 
selves, by themselves, somebody must stir 
them up. Wherefore, Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Bryan will be drafted, and it won’t take 
much of a draft, at that. Apathy is a thing 
of frightful mein in a campaign. And the 
great bulk of the populace appears to be 
as apathetic as a chorus girl is to a cheese 
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well-lighted Home cheers. 
A poorly-lighted Home depresses. 


Good Light and Good Cheer have 
been twin-thoughts ever. 

And, the cheapest of all luxuries is 
brilliant house-lighting. 

No gift that a parent could present 
to his family would bring #aZf so much 
comfort, good cheer, and social satisfaction 
as the installation at home of a modern 
Acetylene Lighting Plant. 

Because, Acetylene Gas-light is true 
“Sunlight-at-Night’’ in its every constitu- 
ent,—brilliant, diffusive, soft, sanitary and 
safe. 

Made from the self-same Carbon, 
| Hydrogen and Oxygen, with the self-same 
white color-balance, the self-same effect 
upon Plant-growth and Health, as Sun- 
light. 

Clear as crystal, cool, soft, steady, 
clean, convenient and neutral in color as 
Sunlight itself. 

Can be installed in ¢ero days in the 
average Country Home, without injury to 
ceilings, walls or floors. 


lS 

And, when once in- 
stalled the disagreeable 
“Slavery of the Lamp’ is 
forever abolished. 

No more dirty clean- 
ing, filling, wick-trimming 
nor chimney-wiping of every 
Lamp 365 days yearly. 

Once per month the Gener- 
ator must be drained off and some 
Carbide put in instead. 

Fifteen to thirty minutes 
time per month will do this. 

* After that you’ve only got to 
turn a tap on a handsome brass 
Wall Bracket, or hanging Chande- 
lier, to light up brilliantly or softly, 
according to your wish. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
dietetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm 
garden, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 
ments, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 
cuisine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor. 
Luxurious modernappointments. Perfectwarmth. Invigora- 
ting Michigan climate, 600 feet above sea level. The ideal place 
to rest, recuperate and build up permanent health, Beautiful 
Souvenir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 


— 


ACETYLENE 


Stalled, 1 
are nearly all profit. 
ments and our catalog is free. 
Write for catalog. 

PATENTEES, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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How Rural Gaslight makes 
Cheerful | Homes 


By John E. Kennedy 


No Mantles, Wicks, nor Chimneys 
needed and no attendance whatever beyond 
the charging of Generator once or twice 
per month. 

And light—the most beautiful ever 
seen on earth, so crystal-clear and pure; so 
free from soot and color-fog that you -can 
distinguish pale yellow, pale pink, or pale 
blue as clearly by Acetylene at wight as by 
Sunlight in day time. 


Think of the p/easant winter evenings 
such brilliant Lighting insures. 

Think of the Eyesight it prolongs 
and saves, the valuable Reading it encour- 
ages, the Social advantages it means, the 
Contentment-at-home of the Young Folks. 

Think of the years of lamp-cleaning 
it cuts out, and the ever-present 77s# in 
carrying around lighted hand lamps which 
it eliminates ! 

Then reflect upon ¢h7s — 

When once installed a modern Acety- 
lene Light Plant will give you as much 
Light as you now get from regular Lamps 
— ata dhird less expense when cost of Kero- 
sene, Chimneys and Wicks 
is considered. 

In this way, and in the 

Zabor saved on Lamp clean- 
ing 365 times per year, an 
Acetylene Plant will pay for 
itself, while being an asset 
as valuable as any part of 
the house,—good for 4o 
service. 
Write to us today how many 
rooms you’ve got to light (or how 
large a store) and we will tell you 
how Z@/tle it need cost to install 
the right sort of Acetylene Plant 
for your individual purpose. 

Address Union Carbide Co., 
Dept. A, 155 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


years 


$513 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVESTMENT OF $150 
2 CJ - 


Is the result from the operation of one 
American Box Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind. 
Why not go into this business yourself? It 
is the most practical and popular bowling 
game in existence. It will make big money in any 
town. These alleys pay from $25.00 to $65.00 each, 
per week. This is no gambling device, but a splendid 
bowling game for amusement and physical exercise. Liber- 
ally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Quickly in- 
conveniently portable. No pin boy needed. Receipts 
Nearly 4,000 sold to date. We sell on pay- 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 


We offer more real motor value, larger 
cylinders, more power, service and satisfac- 
tion than any other manufacturer. Our Cata- 

log claims it; our customers confirm it; our sales prove it. 
THE FOX REVERSIBLE GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 
2083 Front Street, South Cincinnati, Newport, Ky. 
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How ‘High Standard” ’ + 

Paint Saves Painter’s Time 


OU can’t figure that ¢#zs-much White 

Y Lead, and ¢hat-much Linseed-Oil, make 

a gallon of paznt. You've got to figure- 
in the Painter’s ti#e—the mixing— 

Now, the Painter mixes by-rule-of-thumb, by 
judgment, by gwess—he thins and he thickens 
until he ¢kim&s it’s right—but he never gets 
two batches gute alike—And he mixes by 
hand—that’s necessarily slow—and Painters’ 
lime you know, soon counts-up in cost— _ 

And hand-mixing can’t be thorough— Can't 
thoroughly combine the pigment and oil— 

The result is a mixture that won’t work right 
—runs heavy here and /ight there—It takes the 
Painter longer to put-on that kind of paint— 
More Painter’s fzme for you to pay for— High- 
priced Painter’s time that you can save by using 


LoweDrothers 
igh Standard 


quid Paint 


/?s a paint that's all-ready-for-the-brush—It’s 

ground by special paint-grinding machinery. 
Ground and reground—first the dry pig- 

ments—then in o7/—then in move oil— 

Until a// the paint-pigment is thoroughly com- 
bined with the oil— Until evexy minute drop ot 
the liquid holds in solution its share of parrt- 
pigment— And f¢ha?’'s the best paint. 

That kind of paint —‘t High Standard” Paint 
—works right—‘‘runs”’ smooth-and-even — 
“ spreads’’ better—covers more surface—takes 
less Painter’s time to put it on—and Zasts from 
two to four years longer than azy hand-mixed 
or cheap paint. 

There’s a ‘‘High Standard”’ Paint, Enamel 
and Varnish for every purpose—On every can 
there’s a “Little Blue Flag'’—your protection. 
Write for our free Booklet—‘‘Attractive 
Homes, and How to Make Them.” 


The Lowe Brothers Company 


Paintmakers — Varnishmakers 
Dayton, Ohio 
So New York Chicago Kansas City VA, 
CBS VBS 


AY MOVINGPICTURE 


7 will start Men and Woment 


ihe Moving Picture Business 


at nominal cost—sell them the machine 
and outfit, and give them every assist- 
ance to make the business prosperous. 
It is a golden opportunity, the big- 
gest paying business for the amount 
invested in the world, so simple and 
easily maintained that any one may 
embark in it with my aid. ; 

for my free book ‘‘How ‘o Start 


Write me at once a Moving Picture Business.'' . 
Laemmle Film Service 


Carl Laemmle, President 
. Dept. 25, 196-198 Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
4 


TAMPS! Our Leader: 1000 stamps many 
varieties, incl. Malay, Newfoundland, Philippines, 
Comoro, Congo, etc., only 15c. Stamp Album, 
Rorecke, eve ne it es lists all Free! 

ory gents Wanted 50%. e Buy Stamps, 
NYE. J. Schuster Co., Dept. 29, St. Louis, Mo. 
in your 


Sell Kushion Komfort Shoes 


/ town. 
hig profits—permanent trade—no expense. Satisfied wearers 
buy again, Write for agency, Bully chance for hustlers. 
Kushion Komfort Shoe Co., Dept. R-99, Boston, Mass, 
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sandwich, notwithstanding the fact that 
Mr. Hitchcock has conferred in every cen- 
tre of population, that Mr. Mack had nine- 
teen rooms all in a row in the Hoffman 
House, in New York, and as many in the 
Annex in Chicago, that the editorial writers 
are throwing daily fits, and that you can 
buy phonograph records which repeat, with 
marvelous accuracy, the golden thoughts 
of the candidates. 

And speaking about the newspaper end 
of the campaign, that was a subtle thrust 
at the Republicans that appeared in a New 
York paper, undoubtedly engineered by a 
Bryan printer. On the fateful day when 
James S. Sherman and Frank H. Hitch- 
cock returned from Oyster Bay and said 
Governor Hughes must be nominated by 


| the New York Republicans, word having 
| been given to them to that effect at Oyster 


Bay, Mr. Sherman was spokesman, and 
this is the way the Bryan printer mixed his 
make-up and handed it to him: 

“Most assuredly,” said Mr. Sherman, 
““we talked about the question of the re- 
nomination of Governor Hughes. And I 
will say just this: that the consensus of 
opinion of those was: ‘ Dearie, is that what 
you came all the way from Manila to tell 
me? Why, these stories are all lies,’ and 
Captain Hains believed her. 

“*Send for Billy Annis,’ he exclaimed. 
‘We'll have dinner and a good time to- 
gether.’ . Mrs. Hains telephoned 
to Annis, and all who discussed the ques- 
tion decided it would be a decided mistake 
not to renominate him. But to say the 
question was settled at Oyster Bay would be 
an error. The question has become of 
wider importance than the boundaries of 
New York State. It has, in fact, become 
a national question.” 

Now, that was a fine line of conversation 
for a Vice-Presidential candidate, making 
so important an announcement, wasn’t it? 


The Official Rainbow Season 


The official rainbow season was opened on 
September 15. Until that time all rain- 
bows discovered were unofficial and un- 
worthy of comment. On that date, Mr. 
Hitchcock was surprised, when he arose 
behind his double-locked doors in whatever 
hotel he happened to be, and looked out of 
the window, to discover his first rainbow. 
Cautious as he is, he told the reporters a 
few words about it, and the story attained 
a considerable publicity. At precisely the 
same time Chairman Mack found his first 
official one. To be sure, Chairman Mack 
had had a few prismatic visions before, but 
this was the first official one. He told the 
reporters about his also, and everybody 
went into the rainbow business on both 
sides. The cruel thing about being a cam- 
paign manager is that one campaign man- 
ager knows he is going to win and the 
other knows he is going to lose, each col- 
lecting the information either before the 
campaign begins or after it has swung 
along foratime. The chap who is going to 
lose must see more rainbows than the one 
who is going to win, and seeing rainbows 
that one knows are due to political astig- 
matism, not to real colorful effects in the 
way of votes, is not so cheerful an occupa- 
tion as it may appear. 

But there is one consoling thought 
brought home in the dispatches from 
Virginia Hot Springs. It was decided to 
make an itinerary for Mr. Taft, when he 
went to Middle Bass Island, that would 
preclude his traveling on Sunday. ‘He 
(meaning the candidate) will leave for 
Middle Bass Island at once,”’ said the dis- 
patches, “‘in order to avoid traveling on 
Sunday.” “At once” was ten o’clock on 
Saturday night. 

This was very gratifying to the Repub- 
lican campaign managers. They had no 
fears that Mr. Taft would travel on Sunday, 
of course, but they didn’t know but he 
might forget. Still, if they had stopped 
to think about it they would have dis- 
covered instantly how absurd their fears 
were. Mr. Taft never travels on Sunday. 
Of course not. When he was making his 
trip around the world he stopped on the 
steppes of Siberia every Sunday, and the 
boat always hove to on the first day of 
every week on each of the dozen or so times 
he crossed the Pacific. Also, when he was 
jogging about the country, making his 
speeches before he was nominated, he in- 
variably rested every Sunday. Travel on 
Sunday? Absurd! The very idea! Espe- 
cially since he became a _ Presidential 
candidate. 

Pish! And three long tushes! 


We supply the best- 
value hosiery your money can 
buy. There’s no question about 
that, nor any question about our 
methods. No strings to our offer; no 
drawbacks; no price-doubling guaran- 
tees. Nothing but clean, clear-cut 
business—our mill dealing directly 

with you, through the mails. 

Our men’s socks—Eight pairs for $1 —From 

the Mill—are absolutely the biggest value any 
man ever got in knitted footwear. 
_ We use only the finest selected cotton yarns; all 
fast colors. We employ only expert knitters. The 
socks are seamless, with double toe and heel. They 
_ Stand the wear-test and the washing-test, always remain- 
ing soft and not becoming stiff and uncomfortable after 
wearing a while. We doublyinspect every pair, assuring 
the highest possible perfection and lasting sat- 
isfaction to our patrons. Finally, we guar- 


antee them—your money back, if socks 
are not fully up to your expectations. 


Men’s—Eight pairs for $1: Medium-weight, seam- 

less cotton socks, double toe and heel. Colors: brown, 

blue, black or gray. Simply enclose a dollar, stating 

size and colors wanted. 

Men’s- Eight pairs for $2: Silk-finish 
socks, light-weight only. Colors: brown, blue, 

black or gray. 

Women’s—Five pairsfor$1: Medium- 

weight hose of fine-combed Egyptian yarn. 

_ One color only — black. 


We prepay delivery 
Reference: 


Second National Bank 
Reading 


Lercum Hosiery Mills 


Reading, Pa. 


Clothes Count 


LOTHES that fit: That look smart and fashionable: That are well- 
Ci made, serviceable, dressy: Clothes that have distinction and individ- 

uality —that look, in fact,as if they belonged to the wearer, and not to 
some other man. There is that something about custom-made, made to 
measure, clothing that always shows a man’s regard for his personal 
appearance. The New York Tailors, of New York, set the fashion for the 
country in men’s clothes. Have your clothes custom-made in New York by 


The New York Tailors 


and be confident that there can be nothing better in style and workmanship. 

Our system of home measurement, with Style and Sample Book, enables 
us to tailor for men from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Upon request, we send you, free, our new illustrated Fall Style Book, 
containing detail charts of color harmony and correct dress for all occasions, 
with our complete line of samples of imported and domestic textiles, suit- 
able for all ages. Also outfit for our system of home measurement which 
enables you to have a custom-made suit in less time and at Jess cost, of 
better material and style, than you can get from your local tailor. 

We make suits and overcoats to order from $12.50 to $25.00; delivered 
expressage prepaid. Made from your own special pattern, cut from 
your measurements. All cloth carefully inspected, cold sponged and 
London shrunk. Exclusive designs, many of which we control abso- 
lutely. No detail of workmanship neglected. We back our statements 
with an iron-clad guarantee of perfect fit and satisfaction or your money 
refunded. This assures absolutely, no risk to you. , 


Send postal to-day for our Catalog. 


The New York Tailors *is¥ears" 


18 Years 


It's worth your while. 


C, 729-731 Broadway, New York City |) 


The 
° ° ° 

University of Chicago 
offers 350 of its class-room courses by 
correspondence, One maytake up High 
School or College studies at almost any 
point and do half the work for a Bach- 
elor degree. Courses for Teachers, 
Writers, Ministers, Bankers, Farm and 
Home Economists, and future Engi- 
neering, Law, and Medical students. 
.— The U.of C., Div.C, Chicago, Ill. 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No i" 
“positions '’—no ‘‘ ruled lines’? — no‘‘ shading ’’—no ““word- | 
signs’’ —no ‘‘cold notes.'’ Speedy, practical system that can i 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For} 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence | 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


The portion inside the black lines on this pic- 


ture shows you just what part of the hide 
\ WE USE TH WARING OUY 


2%) SEALION and RELIANCE 
We) Guaranteed Leather Belting 


Center stock—cut from choicest, selected hides, 
oak bark tanned in the old-fashioned way. Not a 
single process is hurried in the making. Everything is done 
well and done right. Long practice has given our workmen ff 
such deft hands, quick eyes and all ’round skill that each ish 
master of his special task. \ 
That is why leather belting that bears the Reliance or Sea Lion Wa 
proof Brand means greatest economy — longest wear — highest efficiency i 
g thorough reliability. Wealso make Imperial, Sterling and Dynamo brands th: JM | 
> are equally as good values for specific purposes. ba 
Under what conditions do you have to run your belts? > 
Write and describe them and we will advise you what is best to buy and sendan | 
interesting book on leather belting. 
CHICAGO BELTING CO., 148, Green St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
: Branches:— New Orleans, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore. 


| 
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THE CALL OF THE WEST 


Young men—men of brains and brawn—the West is calling 
for you. There are no Indians to fight, but there is land to till, 
forests of fine timber to be cut and mines to be developed. If you 
wish to get a new start in life—to become independent —Go West. 


MONTANA 


Offers two unusually good attractions today: The famous Judith “Basin, Fergus 
County, has been penetrated by the Great Northern Railway. The soil is deep and 
rich. It produces enormous crops. Wheat averages 40 bushels per acre. Land is 
selling at $15 to $25 per acre. Some good free homestead land left. The new towns 
need business and professional men. ead our Judith Basin Booklet. 

The Sun River Irrigation Project, near Great Falls,isafine proposition. Nearly 300,000 
acres will be watered. This is all government land subject to homestead entry; you can’t 
buy it—but live onit five yearsand it’s yours. All youhaveto pay is $30. 00 peracretocovercon- 
struction cost; you have ro years time forthis, Sw River Book let gives full information. 


Send for Booklet which interests you. Mailed free on request 


MAX BASS 
General Immigration Agent, Department B, 320 South Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


— 
E tional Business Opportunity 
xcep 
A business yielding exceptionally large profits from small capital. 
Something practically new, practically without competition. In hundreds 
of towns, men are earning from $3,000 to $5,000 a year, cleaning residences, stores, 
churches, theatres, etc., with Aero Portable Vacuum Cleaning Outfits, which clean 
carpets, rugs, bedding, upholstered furniture, walls, etc., by drawing dust through 
hose into tank. Furniture not disarranged, family not inconvenienced. Big 
| demand. ‘‘ We start with $1,000 worth of work ahead,’’ writes one man. ‘'I 
cleaned up $100 in one day,’’ writes another. 
Profits are large and immediate, the run- 
ning expenses small. A very exceptional 
opportunity to invest small capital in a way 
singularly without element of risk, and where it will return quick, large profits. 
Write for booklet, *‘ Turning Dust Into Money.’’ We make eight types of Vacuum, 
and two types of Compressed Air Outfits, selling from $1,000 to $3,000. We are 
the pioneers of mechanical cleaning apparatus, and the largest builders of portable 
outfits in the United States. Write for booklet today. 


We Lead the World in Installation of 
Stationary Plants— Estimates Free. 


American Air Cleaning Company, 408 Sycamore St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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80 Shines 25¢:; oq | MADES12 58 


From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


Bemaller size—enough for 20 shines—10c. Go to your aoe 

dealer—if he can’t supply, clip out this whole ad as . 

a certificate and we will supply you direct with d 

5 ——<———S=_—_ ere are coining money— 
Eagle Brand Shoe Cream i G selling from 50 to 500 sets 

per week. Send your 


ag black or russet shoes— will not change original color address today and let us 


tan, russet or brown—a pure oil dressing— gives a quick, PROVEWLD, Experience 
ing, waterproof shine. Has a delicate odor, and won't i y oe Tr 7 

b 1 BA / qi unnecessary. We show 
ru off on hands or garments. Comes in glass jar. A “y g you how to make §3 to 
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YOUNG MAN—The Great | | ffi) = 2° | anne 


RAILROADS WANT YOU 


Learn telegraphy here. Situations furnished CENTS trial 13 weeks. 

that lead to highest positions. Good wages. In this illustrated 

Many of our graduates are now R. R. Supts. national weekly all 

Expenses very low, Can cain your | Seige wets te iss 

Bare ee teueds | 0cpare peck iezeut fairlyandbriefly iArueaeaak 
DEO: SET 2S SEI ers. Many special features of greatinterest. It is sincere, reliable, 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, | entertaining —THE paper forthe home. $1 year; takes place of $3 to 


(Estab. 36 years.) Janesville, Wis. | $4papers. Tryit,13weeksforl5c. The Pathfinder, Washington,D.C. 


THE BRUSH THAT 
OLDS ITS BRISILES 


ASHAPE FOR 
EVERY MOUTH 


= 


SOLD INA SEALED BOX 84 CHAMBERS STREET, 


“Fighting Bob’s”’ Own Story of the 
American Navy 


Rear-Admiral Robley D. Evans has written a series of 
remarkable naval article articles which will arouse the 
interest and the patriotism of every thinking American. 


Throughout the series runs the strong, lovable personality 
of “ Fighting Bob,” the man who, as Kipling said, “Has /ived 


more stories than Zogbaum or I could invent.” 


His vivid story takes up the sailing of the fleet, its target 
practice, manoeuvres, the supremacy of American gunners, 
and many other subjects. 


This series constitutes “Fighting Bob’s”’ own message to the 
American people, after his half century of service, and will ap- 
pear each month, beginning in 


Hamptons Broadway 
Magazine 


FOR OCTOBER FIFTEEN CENTS 


We feel that we are justified in declaring 
Admiral Evans’ series of articles to be the most 
important magazine feature of recent years. 


IN OCTOBER ALSO 

«<The Supreme Court—In the Light of the Coming Election,’’ by Eugene 
Pemlayles iis 

Do you, as a voter and citizen, realize that during the next four years five 
of the nine Supreme Court judges may be retired? In other words, that a 
majority of that bench may be rep laced by new judges? Do you realize that 
the next President of the United States will dictate the appointment of those 
justices? And that, therefore, the election in November means not only the 
election of a President for four years, but the choosing of a majority of the 
Supreme Court—probably for the /ifetimes of the members? 

OTHER ARTICLES of interest are: ‘* Newspapers—and Trouble 
Makers,’’ by Lindsay Denison; «*'The Business Woman,’’ by James H. 
Collins; and «*Tin Pan Alley,’”’ by Porter Emerson Browne, 
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JACK LONDON contributes a great Alaska story and there is ne 
ton, 
other noteworthy fiction by Zona Gale, Mary Heaton Vorse, 68 W. 35th St. 


Maximilian Foster, Harris Merton Lyon, etc. New York 


Enclosed herewitt 


1 


The most beautifully illustrated popular magazine in America. is 25 cents, for which 
3 you are to send me your 
magazine for September, 


Send 25c for Three Great Numbers October and November,and 


also the photogravure of 


and Photogravure of Admiral Evans ee 


Send 25 cents with this coupon and we will send 

you our September, October and November gm : 
magazines,and alsoa magnificent photogravure Street 
of Admiral Evans, printed on India tint paper, 


suitable for framing; size 11 x 14 inches, 
Town 
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CHEESE 


to. many, is@anmde-— 
lightful course to a 
good dinner. Cheese 


is GIVEN an appectiz= 


by using 


ing relish 
just a little 


LEAGPERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It has that rare and 


subtle flavor which 
increases the enjoy- 
ment of food. Try 
it on Baked Beans, 
Chafing Dish Cook- 
ing, Welsh Rarebits, 
and all Salad Dress- 
Ings. 


JOHN DuNCAN’s Sons, Agents, N.Y. 


Will You Accept This | 


Business Book if We 
Send it Free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. 
money! Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s mas- 
ter business men have written ten books—2,193 
pages —1,497 vital business secrets. In them 
is the best of all that they have been able to 
squeeze from their own costly experience about 
— Purchasing — Position-Getting 
— Credits — Position-Holding 
— Collections 
— Accounting 


Send no 


— Organization 
— Systematizing 
— Retailing 


— Man-Handling 
— Wholesaling 


— Man-Training 


—Time-Keeping —Manufacturing ~__ Buciness Generalship 
— Cost-Keeping — Insurance — Competition Fighting 
— Advertising — Real Estate and hundreds and hun- 


— Public Utilities 
— Banking 


dreds of other vital busi- 
ness subjects. 


— Correspondence 
— Salesmanship 


A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, 
picturing the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses 
great and small; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and 
with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and 
training men; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with advertising, 
with the inarketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by mail; 
pages 12 to 15 with the great pro sblem of securing the highest market 
price for your services—no matter what your line; and the last 
how you may get a complete set—bound in handsome 
cco, contents colors — for less than your daily smoke 
or shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper. 

Will you read the book if we send it Sree 2 
Send 20 money. Simply sign the coupon 


The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my 
business or my Salary, | should like to know them. So send 
on your 16-page free descriptive booklet. I'll read it. 26—919 


Ne See = 
Address 
Business 


Position 


All the Standard M ee SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
allowing rental to es on price. Shipped with 
privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 
Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St., Chicago 
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THE PASS OF 
GUNNER FLYNN 
(Concluded from Page 15) 


the time; a-pumpin’ an’ a-pumpin’ water 
all the time—I’ll be givin’ him a drink.” 

He rose with this charitable intention 
uppermost. But when he sat for the third 
time he was violent again. For Weed had 
come into his mind. 

“‘T wish,” he said wistfully—‘TI wish I 
could run into that long-nose wit’ them 
fancy brogans; I’d make hash out of him.” 

He sat long this time, dwelling pleas- 
antly over the details of his hypothetical 
exploit, then, getting up, went on. He 
passed the pump, rounded a projection of 
rock—and came upon the subject of his 
meditation, standing there, back to him, 
with the two dudes, who were watching 
him interestedly. 

“Oh, phwat luck!”’ gasped the Gunner, 
hardly believing his eyes. 

The bottle whirled about his head at the 
end of his long arm, left his hand, and, 
going swift and sure, struck the resident 
engineer fair above the nape of the neck. 
Weed swayed, fell—and the pole with its 
two Panehns wires clattered to the roan 


It was Geers ge wae returning to ie 
pump just in time to see this ending, 
understood its significance. George was 
not a discreet gentleman, for the next hour 
the Old Man was very busy saving the 
resident engineer from being lynched. 

The Old Man’s native generosity, 
however, did not blind him to his main 
chance. ‘‘Av course, Mr. Weed,” he was 
saying, after the situation had cooled 
somewhat —‘‘ Av course, if you intend to 
stay and take full charge, it would be my 
duty to make a full rayport of this affair to 
the St. Paul officers.” 

And a few hours later, on the first east- 
bound that carried a Pullman, Weed 
departed from Cascade. As he sped east, 
Gunner Flynn and Jerry Morley were 
going west—toward Seattle. They sat in 
the bumping smoker, and the Gunner, for 
the fifth time, had placed both his feet 
on the back of the seat ahead, framing the 
outraged occupant’s face, when Jerry, with 
fulsomeness (for his celebration had 
begun), told him that he was a hero. 

‘“Pwhat’s you talkin’ about,” said the 
Gunner sleepily and as though weary with 
much babbling. 

“That was nigh sixty men ye saved, yes, 
all of that, by your he-r-r-oic act,’ ’ went on 
Jerry. ‘‘’Twas that made the Old Man 
give you a pass.” 

The Gunner straightened up and looked 
at Morley with sudden interest. ‘‘ What- 
ever is all this you’ve been handin’ me 
these last few hours,” he said; ‘‘and 
what’s that Cassidy and the gang was 
givin’ me at the Gem before we left?”’ 

“‘Are you tellin’ me,” said Jerry slowly, 
“that ye didn’t know what Weed was up 
to before ye hit him?” 

““Weed!”’ said the Gunner, ‘‘the long- 
nose—he wasn’t doin’ nothin’! Leastwise, 
I didn’t see him doin’ nothin’,’”’ he went on, 
his tongue gradually getting more tangled 
and his body slipping down the back of the 
seat. ‘“‘Jus’ saw—him—there. An’ took 
— crack at ’im—jus’ fer luck.” His chin 
dropped on his chest. ‘‘That’s why—Old 
Man—gave me—th’ pass.” 

‘“Gunner,”’ said Morley, ‘“‘ye obtained 
that pass under a false misrepresenthation! ”’ 


THE A-B-G OF 
FLYING 
(Continued from Page 5) 


Although the press of the country unani- 
mously pronounced this huge contrivance 
a failure, the truth is that it was never on 


, the wing. A steamship which has never 
| left the cradle of the shipyard is no more 


a failure than was this aerial craft of 
Langley’s. Unfortunately the Congres- 
sional appropriation was exhausted just at 
the critical moment. Unable to carry on 
further experiments, Professor Langley died 
without ever having seen his creation fly. 

Octave Chanute has followed in the path 
of Lillienthal, for his experiments have 
been conducted entirely with motorless glid- 
ing machines. He discovered that super- 
posed planes, embodied in what he calls 
the ‘‘ double-deck” and ‘‘triple-deck’’ ma- 
chines, are more stable and, therefore, safer 
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for experimental purposes than the single 
planes used by Lillienthal. Besides, as we 
have already explained, he discovered a 
method of controlling the centre of air 
pressure so that a machine can be balanced 
in flight without any gymnastic exertion 
on the part of the driver. 

The-heavier-than-air machines at present 
in use are either of the “‘ following-surface”’ 
type which was invented by Langley and 
which comprise: essentially two pairs of 
wings arranged in tandem, or of the 
Chanute type, and, therefore, equipped 
with two superposed planes. The French 
aeronaut Bleriot has successfully flown 
with a machine of the Langley ‘‘following- 
surface’’ variety. The Wright brothers, 
Farman, Delagrange and most of the 
French aerial enthusiasts prefer the Cha- 
nute design. 

In order to balance all these machines 
two rudders are employed—a horizontal 
rudder placed in front of the aeroplane, 
and a vertical rudder placed in the rear. 
The horizontal rudder maintains fore-and- 
aft stability; the vertical rudder lateral 
stability. Levers or steering wheels are 
employed to manipulate the rudders. In 
some of the later machines, stability is 
maintained by bending the planes in the 
manner suggested by Chanute and im- 
proved upon by the Wrights. 


RED FERRY 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“T don’t know who you are,” he went 
on, ‘‘but I guess you’re not fixed for shoot- 
ing at me, as every living thing seems to 
have done for the last fortnight. Maybe 
you’re in Yankee pay, maybe in Confed- 
erate; I can’t help it. I suppose you'll tell 
I’ve been here after I’m gone. . . . But 
they’li never get me now!”’ he bragged, like 
a truant schoolboy recounting his misde- 
meanor to an awed companion. 

‘Who are you?” she asked very gently. 

He looked at her defiantly. 

“T’m Roy Allen,” he said, “‘of Kay’s 
Cavalry. If you’re fixing to tell the 
Union people you might as well tell them 
who fooled ’em!”’ 

‘‘What have you done?” 

She inquired so innocently that a hint 
of shame for his suspicion and brutality 
toward her reddened his hollow cheeks. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ve done,” he said. 
“*T’ve taken to the woods, headed for Dixie, 
with a shirtful of headquarter papers. 
That’s what I’ve done. . . And per- 
haps you don’t know what that means if 
they catch me. It means hanging.” 

‘*H-hanging!’’ she faltered. 

“Yes—if they g-get me.’ His voice 
quivered, but he added boastingly: ‘‘ No 
fear of that! I’m too many for old Kay!”’ 

““But—but why did you desert?” 

“Why?” he repeated. Then his face 
turned red and he burst out violently: 
““T’ll tell you why. I lived in New York, 
but I thought the South was in the right. 
Then they drafted me; and I tried to tell 
them it was an outrage, but they gave me 
the choice between Fort Lafayette and 
Kay’s Cavalry. . . . And I took the 
Cavalry and waited. . . . I wouldn’t 
have gone so far as to fight a-against the 
flaz—if they had let me alone. . . I 
only had my private opinion that ‘the 
South was more in the right than we—the 
North—was. I’m old enough to 
have an opinion about niggers, and I’m no 
coward, either. . . They drove me to 
this; I didn’t want to kill people who were 
more in the right than we were. . 

But they made me enlist—and I couldn’t 
standmitaae . And now, if r ve got 
to fight, I'll fight bullies who. 

He ended with a gesture—an angry, 
foolish boast —shaking his weapon toward 
the north. Then, hot, panting, sullenly 
sensible of his fatigue, he laid the pistol on 
the table and glowered at the floor. 

She could have taken him, unarmed, at 
any moment, now. 

‘Soldier,’ she said gently, “‘listen.’”’ 

He looked up with heavy-lidded eyes. 

“T am trying to help you to safety,” 
she said. 


A hot flush of mortification mantled his | 


face. 

“Thank you. I ought to have 
known; I—I am ashamed of what I said 
—what I did.” 

“You were only a little frightened. I 
am not angry.” 

‘You understand, don’t you?” 

*“A—little,” 
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“You are Southern, then?” he said; 
and in spite of himself his heavy lids began 
to droop again. 

‘“No; Northern,” she replied. 

His eyes flew wide open at that, and he 
straightened up in his chair. 

“Are you afraid of me, Soldier?”’ 

“No,” he said, ashamed again. ‘‘ But 
—you’re going to tell on me after I am 
gone.” 

oe No.”’ 

““Why not?” he demanded suspiciously. 

She leaned both elbows on the table and, 
propping her chin on both palms, smiled 
at him. 

“‘ Because,” she said, “you are going to 
tell on yourself, Roy.”’ 

“What?”’ he blurted out in angry aston- 
ishment. 

“You are going to tell on yourself. . . . 
You are going back to your regiment. 

. It will be your own idea, too; it 
has been your own idea all the while— 
your secret desire every moment since you 
deserted A! 


“‘ Are you crazy?” he cried, aghast; ‘‘or 
do you think I am?” 
““__ever since you deserted,”’ she went 


on, dark, sweet eyes looking deep into his, 

“it has been your desire to go back. . . 
Fear held you; rage hardened your heart; 
dread of death as your punishment; angry 
brooding on what you believed was a terri- 
ble injustice done you—all these drove you 
to panic. . Don’t scowl at me; 
don’t say what is on your lips to say. You 
are only a tired, frightened boy—scarcely 
eighteen, are you? And at eighteen no 
heart can really be a traitor.” 

‘“‘Traitor!’’ he gasped, losing all his 
angry color. 

“Tt is a bad word, isn’t it, Roy? Lying 
hidden and starving in the forest through 
the black nights you had to fight that word 
away from you—drive it out of your half- 
crazed senses—often—didn’t you? Don’t 
you think I know, my boy, what a dread- 
ful future you faced, lying there through 
the stifling nights while they hunted you 
to hang you? 

‘“‘T know, also, that what you did you did 
in a moment of insane rage. I know that 
the moment it was done you would, in your 
secret soul, have given the world to have 
undone it.” 

“No!” he cried. ‘‘I was right!” 

She rose, walked to the door, and seated 
herself on the sill, looking up at the stars. 

For an hour she sat there, silent. Be 
hind her, leaning heavily on the table, he 
crouched, hot eyes wide, pulse heavy in 
throat and body. And at last, without 
turning, she called to him—three times, 
very gently, speaking his name; and at the 
third call he rose and came stumbling 
toward her. 

“Sit here.” 

He sank down beside her on the sill. 

“Are you very tired?” 

SeVies 2 


She placed one arm around him, drawing 
his hot head down on her shoulder. 


“How foolish you have been,” she 


*whispered. ‘‘But, of course, your mother 
must not know it. here is no 
reason to tell her—ever. Because 


you went quite mad for a little while—and 
nobody is blamed for a mental sickness 
that overcomes him. How bright 
the stars are. . What a heavenly 
coolness after that dreadful week. . 

How feverish you are! I think that your 
regiment believes you roamed away while 
suffering from sunstroke. heir 
Colonel is a good friend of mine. Tell him 
youre sorry.” 

His head lay heavily on her shoulder; 
she laid a soft, fresh hand over his eyes. 

“Tf the South is right, if we of the North 
are right, God knows better than you or 

oy. . And if you are so bewil- 
dered that you have no deep conviction 
either way I think you may trust Him 
who set you among Kay’s Cavalry. . 
God never betrayed a human soul in honest 
doubt.” 

“Tt—it was the flag!—that was the 
hardest to get over 2ahe began, and 
choked, smothering the dry sob against her 
breast. 

—TSiknows (earn The old flag 
means so much—it means all that our 
fathers have been, all that we ought to 
be for the world’s sake. Anger, private 
resentment, bitterness under tyranny— 
these are little things; for, after all, the 
flag still stands for what we ought to be 
—you and I and those who misuse us, 
wittingly or otherwise. Where are 
the papers you took?” 
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He pressed his feverish face closer to her 
shoulder and fumbled at the buttons of 
his jacket. 

“Here?’’ she asked softly, aiding him 
with deft fingers; and in a moment she had 
them. 

For a while she held him there, cradling 
him; and his dry, burning face seemed to 
scorch her shoulder. 

Dawn was in the sky when she unclosed 
her eyes—a cool, gray dawn, hinting of rain. 

She looked down at the boy. His head 
lay across her lap; he slept, motionless as 
the dead, 

The sun rose, a pale spot on the gray 
horizon. 

“Come,” she said gently. And again, 
“Come; I want you to take me across the 
ferry.” 

He rose and stood swaying on his feet, 
rubbing both eyes with brier-torn fists. 

“You will take me, won’t you, Roy?” 

“Where?” 

“Back to your regiment. ”’ 

“Yes—T'll take you.” 

For a few moments she was busy gather- 
ing up her spools and linen. 

“You carry my saddle-bags,”’ she said, 
‘and I'll take the kitten. Isn’t it cunning, 
Roy? Do look at the poor little thing! 
We can’t leave it here.” 

Following, laden with her saddle-bags, 
he stammered: 

““Do—d-do you think they’ll shoot 
me?” 


” 


,’ she said smiling. ‘‘Be careful of 
the ferry steps; they are dreadfully shaky.”’ 

She began the descent, clasping the 
kitten in both arms; the boy followed. 
Seated in the punt, they stowed away the 
saddle-bags and the kitten, then he picked 
up the pole, looked at her, hesitated. She 
waited. 

“‘T guess the old man will have me shot. 

. . But—I am going back,” he said, 
as though to himself. 

She watched him; he looked up. 

“You’re right, ma’am. 
been crazy. seh aes reads about 
traitors—in school. . . Nobody ever 
forgets their names, . I don’t 
want mine in school-books.”” 

“Like Benedict Arnold’s,” she said; 
and he quivered from head to foot. 

“Oh, cricky!”’ he burst out; ‘how close 
I came to it! Have you got those papers 
safe?” 

“ec Yes; Roy ” 

“Then r if go. 
do to me.’ 

As he rose with the pole, far away in the 
woods across the river a cavalry band 
began to play. Faint and clear the strains 
of the Star-Spangled Banner rose from 
among the trees and floated over the water; 
the boy stood spellbound, mouth open; 
then, as the far music died away, he sank 
back into the boat, deathly pale. 

“TI—I ought to be hung!”’ he whispered. 

The Messenger picked up the fallen pole, 
set it, and drove the punt out into the 
river. Behind her, huddled in the stern, 
the prodigal wept, uncomforted, head 
buried in his shaking arms; and the kitten, 
being afraid, left the shelter of the thwarts 
and crept up on his knees, sitting there 
and looking out at the unstable world of 
water in round-eyed apprehension. 

As the punt grated on the northern 
shore the Messenger drove her pole into 
the mud, upright, and leaned on it. 

“Roy,” she said, looking back over her 
shoulder. 

The boy rubbed his wet eyes with the 
sleeve of his jacket and got up. 

‘Are you afraid?” 


I don’t care what they 


“Not now.” 
“That is well. You'll be ao 
ished. Not severely. 


For you came back of your own accord — 
repentant. . Tell me, weren’t you 
ever afraid that the Special Messenger 
would coies you? a 

“Yes, I was,” he said simply. ‘‘That’s 
why I acted so rough with you. I 
didn’t know; they say any woman you see 
may be the Special Sebi 
So I took no chances. ? : 
you, anyway?” : 

“Only a friend of yours,” she said, smil- 
ing. ‘‘ Please pick up my kitten. Thank 

ou. . . . Andsome day,when you’ve 
een very, very good, I’ll ask Colonel Kay 
to let you take me fishing. 

And she stepped lightly ashore; the boy 
followed, holding the kitten under one arm 
and drying his grimy eyes on his sleeve. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of Mr. Cham- 
bers’ Special Messenger stories. The third will 
appear in an early number, 
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SOCIETY BRAND clothes — 
are chiefly intended for Young 
Men and Men who stay young. 
They are different, yet digni- 
fied. Gentlemen’s Clothes in 
the true sense of the word. 


Made in Chicago by 
Alfred Decker & Cohn 
Sold through the better clothiers 


| Sariety Brand 


[NAME - ON 


It always comes back 


r/ Youcan’t lose it. Leave it in the [J 
train—the cars— hotel, store or office | 
2 and it will come back every time. 
For every (NAME-ON_ has yournameand address | 
indelibly woven right in the fabric where it must 
be seen as soon as the umbrella is opened. 
Extra close rolling—light asa feather—strong and durable, | 
It’s the best umbrella we’ ve ever turned out and we've been 
making umbrellas for 80 years. And it lasts. That’s w 


we can guarantee it. 
Better Still 
This guarantee goes with every {NAME-ON_ umbrella: 
If the cover or case of your Name-On fag be la 
cracks or splits, or if the ribs break, come loose, 4 
or rust within a year after purchased, we 
ve-cover or repair your Name-On umbrella fr 
Cover and case are high lustre, water-proof Bone a ee 
guaranteed not to crack or split. ibs are crucible steel— 
strong yet light and flexible, gwaranteed not paper 
loose or rust. s4429% umbrellas are raised or lowered 
with our patent catch. Can't jam, slip or pinch the fingers. ia 
For $2 we will send youthis ywa-of8 umbrella—men’s or 
women’s, any size, express prepaid in the U. S., and any 
name you wish woven in with any color silk. Your money 
back if you’re not satisfied. E's 
Send for booklet describing different grades of silks and handles: is : 
The oldest umbrella house in America. ie} 


William H. Beehler, 204 W. LexingtonSt., naueoe ae x 
Patents Pending. 


Cheaper Than Horses ay 


Goes as fast and as far as you like under all conditions ‘of weather 
androads. Surrey develops 16-H-P. Runs from two to 

per hour, and goes thirty mT! 

miles on one gal. gasoline. 


KIBLINGER 

MOTOR VEHICLES 

Best pleasure and £ 
business vehicle— 
never gets tired—no 
tire troubles. Book 
of facts, figures and 
proof free. Prices > —— = 
from $375 up according to style of body. Write today. 


W. H. KIBLINGER CO., Dept. 52, Auburn, Indiana 


MAUDE BALLINGTON BOOTH 


JANE ADDAMS 


which will be sent to all accepting this offer. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


HOW TO GET 


A Great Magazine 
THIS YEAR FREE 


The Woman’s World has a circulation of two million 
(2,000,000) copies—the largest circulation of any publica- 
tion in the world. The publishers are determined to maintain 
this pre-eminent circulation, and in order to introduce the 
Woman’s World into new homes are making a very liberal 
free offer to readers of this periodical at this time. 
Anyone who will send only 25 cents now to pay fora 
subscription for the Woman’s World for the entire year of 1909 HON. EDWIN W. SIMS 
Mal epemeent i newmoeotcmncr, Octove November aid Decem-. 20.5 Distict Attomey who xepresented ‘the 


; e U.S. Government in the $29,000,000 
ber issues of this year absolutely free. To give youan idea of . Standard Oil case. 


the value of Woman’s World, the following are a few of the 


° 5 . . WOMAN’S WORLD GOES INTO 
features in the September issue, a copy of which will be sent 


you at once, upon receipt of your acceptance of this offer. 
“The White Slave Trade of Today” By EDWIN W. SIMS, United States District Attorney in Chicago. 


‘“There are some things so far removed from the lives of normal, 
decent people as to be simply unbelievable by them. The White Slave Trade of today is one of these incredible things,” 
begins Mr. Sims’ article. Every woman and girl in America will be benefited by reading this article by the great federal attor- 
ney who is doing such good work to rid our land of a ‘‘ Traffic which would, by contrast, make the Congo slave traders of the 
old days appear like Good Samaritans.’’ 


“THE GIRL OF THE GRAYS,” by GEN. CHARLES KING. A new serial by the Author of ‘‘The Colonel’s Daughter’’ 
begins in the September WOMAN’S WORLD. i 


“A TEAR VASE,” by ELIA W. PEATTIE, Author of “At The Edge of Things,’’ “A Mountain Woman,”’ etc. 


“NINE O’CLOCK IN THE MORNING,” by MARGARET E. SANGSTER, who, by the way, conducts a Mother’s 
Page in every issue of the Woman’s World. 


Womans World 


“THE MOST INTERESTING THING IN THE WORLD,” a fascinating prize symposium by GEORGE ADE, GEORGE 
BARR McCUTCHEON, FORREST CRISSEY and WILLIAM HODGE, the actor. 


“LADY HAULTAIN’S DILEMMA,” by MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, the gifted and well-known English writer. 
“WHEN SHE’S AWAY,” by FRANK L. STANTON, the sweet singer of the South. 


“THE JOURNAL OF JULIE ”— being the personal and confidential experiences and trials of a young country girl win- 
ning her way in a great city. In the September installment Julie secures a better position in the Glove Factory through the 
intervention of the ‘‘Florodora Kid,’’ foreman of the machine room, who has admired her appearance. 


“NEW STYLES IN HOMEMADE GARMENTS,” by ELLEN STAN. 


“THE CORN KING,” by FORREST CRISSEY, author of ‘‘The Country Boy,” and the series of stories of Country Life 
now appearing in Harper’s Magazine. Many other interesting features appear in the September issue. 
Space will only permit a FEW references to what will appear in the October and subsequent issues of the WOMAN’S WORLD. In October 


appears “THE EMPTY BOWL” by ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. “LOVE MAKING IN FOREIGN LANDS” by FRANK PIXLEY, Author of ‘‘The 
Burgomaster,”’ “‘King Dodo,” ‘‘ The Prince of Pilsen,” etc. ““‘WOULD YOU RATHER LIVE THAN DIE?” by DR. W. F. WAUGH, Editor of the 


American Journal of Clinical Medicine; also stories and articles by OPIE READ, ELLIOTT FLOWER, ROSWELL FIELD, MARGARET SANGSTER, 
GENERAL CHARLES KING, FORREST CRISSEY and others. 


“THE WILD ROSE LETTERS,” BEING THE HEART SECRETS BETWEEN ELAINE, COUNTESS OF WYCHERLY, AND ROSE MARY 
OF STRAWBERRY POINT (IA.)_ Its sentiment is as sweet and delicious as wild honey —a yearly feature. 


“CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM”’ will contribute an article on the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE FAITH for the November WOMAN’S WORLD. 
Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham has become known throughout the English-speaking world as a novelist who has introduced into fiction the element of 
“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.” And she has done this with such power and charm that her stories of ‘t Jewel,’ “‘ Jewel’s Story Book,” ‘‘ The Right Princess,”’ 
and ‘‘The Opened Shutters” have become classics in their peculiar field. Mrs. Burnham has also practically consented to write a serial story for the WOMAN'S 
WORLD tostart in an early issue. OPIE READ’S new serial story will start in the November WOMAN’S WORLD. Other 1908 Contributors to WOMAN’S 
WORLD are MAUDE BALLINGTON BOOTH, JANE ADDAMS, MAUD RADFORD WARREN, WILL PAYNE, HARRIET PRESCOTT 
SPOFFORD, S.E. KISER, W. D. NESBIT, EDWIN BALMER, DR.W. A. EVANS, Commissioner of Health for Chicago, STANLEY WATERLOO, 
ELSIE JANIS, the actress, and many other well known writers and celebrities. The WOMAN’S 
WORLD is printed in colors with a super-calendered cover. Itisa GREAT LITTLE MAGAZINE. 


OUR OFFE In order to demonstrate to new readers that 
the Woman’s World is of unparalleled 

value for the low subscription price of 25 cents, we will send the Sep- 

tember, October, November and December issues of 1908 free to 


everyone who will send us 25 cents at this time to pay for a full 
year’s subscription for the entire year of Igo9. 


EXTR. Also everyone who subscribes for 1909 
foronly 25cents, inaddition to the free 

1908 copies, will be senta picture receipt for their sub- 

scription, consisting of a beautiful reproduction of a 


famous painting in 12 colors, measuring 15 x20 in. 
This offer made for introductory purposes only. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


Sub. Dept. 10, Chicago, Ill. 


COUPON 


Use this cou- 
pon or write 
out this form 4 
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WOMAN’S WORLD 


reaches 
2,000,000 
homes. 


1908 


Woman’s World, 
Sub. Dept. 10, Chicago: 


Enclosed find 25c to pay 
for subscription to the 
Woman’s World for the entire 
year of 1909. Send me free the 
September, October, November and 
December issues of tg08. Also send your 
picture receipt for my 1909 subscription. 
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| Portable 


Power 2) 
Just where you want | 
fee, it and when you 
want it—for one 
machine or for 
twenty—that is the 


reason youwlll find yk 


SS 


a 


| STANDARD” 
pe x! Direct Current 


“> MOTORS 


so highly satisfactory either 
for isolated machines or for 
general shop work. They 
are particularly adapted to 
Printers’ Machinery, Water 
Pumps, Coffee Grinders, 
Meat Cutters, etc., Exhaust Fans, 
Forge Blowers, Lathes, 
Sewing Machines, etc. 

Their absolutely perfect balance 
insures the highest degree of effi- 
ciency and durability. They are 
clean, smooth running and econom- 
ical, Every motor fully guaranteed. 


We make a specialty of small direct current 
motors from ¢y to 15 H. P. adapted 
to all requirements. If you are 
auser of powerup to15H.P., write 4 
today for our free book No. 67. 

about ‘‘The Standard’’ Motor. EEN 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 
Main Office and Factory, Springfield, Ohio 


New York, 145 Chambers St.; Philadelphia, 1109 Arch 
St.; Chicago, 48 W.Jackson Boul.; Dallas, 264 Live Oak 
St.; Cleveland, The W. R. Horning Co., 337 Frankfort 
Ave. N. W.; New Orleans, S. J. Stewart, 216 Bourbon 
St.; St. Louis, E, C. Van Nort Electric Co., Locust and 
11th Sts.; Kansas City, Heath Electric Co. 
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{ 4 Men Make 500 Posts a Day, 


cost 17c each. 


Easily sell for price of wood posts, 30 
to 50c. Profit, above labor and material, 
in One Day of $65.00 or more. 


FREE SAMPLE POST 


(Crating and cartage 40 cents.) 


We are largest manufacturers of Concrete 

Machinery in the world; we build 4 styles of 
Mixers; 3 styles of Block machines; brick ma- 
chines, tile molds, sewer-pipe and drain tile 
molds (10 sizes), burial vaults, tombstones and 
monuments, ornamental products, concrete 
working tools, etc. 


$16.00 to $50.00 STARTS YOU 


making Concrete Products. 


In last 5 years we have started hundreds of 
men in a small way, who are now making 
= thousands of dollars annually. No special 
experience to start. 


OUR 144-PAGE BOOK— over 500 illustrations 
—gives full working knowledge Miracle 
of Concrete Industry, sent for 4 
24c stamps; money backif you 
Ee want it. Hence Post Machine 
; Circular Free. : 
if MIRACLE PRESSED STONE CO. 
1885 Wilder St., Minneapolis, U.S.A. 


Select a gun that you “a 
know is guaranteed to shoot QW, 
as ordered. Some gun makers do am 
not target their guns S 
at all before shining! Ithaca Guns 2 
are carefully targeted and Uncle ‘*Bob’’ ‘ 
Edwards (whose picture is shown) has in- 
structions to make them shoot as ordered 
. regardless of time or expense. ‘‘Bob”’ 
has bored them since ’83 and has pleased 
thousands of shooters. 

Listen to this: ‘‘ Killed fox yesterday, [¥ 
just 102 yds. from me. Killed himsodead £¢ 
was only gasping when I got to him.’' /} 
duvustus Williamson, Altamont, N.Y. | 

Catalog Free—18 grades, $17.75 up. 
y; Address Dept. A. 


.. Tth 


REDUCED RATES 3.105; § 

hold Goods § 
to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Bekins 
Modern \Varehouses in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, etc. 
BEKINS Household Shipping Co. Information FREE. 

540 First National Bank Building, Chicago 


| their entire systems, it places before us 


_A very small additional percentage of 
| vigor or of resisting power—such as could 


| in the abundance of the food supply, the 


THE SATURDAY 


TUBERCULOSIS, A 
SCOTCHED SNAKE 


(Continued from Page 4) 


the rest of the lung, most of the invaders 
destroyed, and the crippled remnants im- 
prisoned for life in the interior of a fibroid 
or chalky mass. 

It gave one a distinct shock at the meet- 
ing of the British Medical Association de- 
voted to tuberculosis, some ten years ago, 
to hear Sir Clifford Allbut, one of the most 
brilliant and eminent physicians of the 
English-speaking world, remark, on open- 
ing his address: ‘‘Probably most of us 
here have had tuberculosis and recovered 
from it.” 

Here is evidently an asset of greatest 
and most practical value, which changes 
half the face of the field. Instead of saving, 
as best we may, from half to two-thirds 
of those who have allowed the disease to 
get the upper hand and begin to overrun 


the far more cheering task of building 
up and increasing this natural resisting 
power of the human body, until not merely 
seventy per cent. of all who are attacked 
by it will throw it off, but eighty, eighty- 
five, ninety! We can plan to stop con- 
sumption by preventing the consumptive. 


be produced by but a slight improvement 


lighting and ventilating of the houses, 
the léngth and ‘‘fatiguingness” of the 
daily toil—might be the straw which 
would be sufficient to turn the scale and 
prevent the tuberculous individual from 
becoming consumptive. 

Here comes in one of the most important 
and valuable features of our splendid 
sanatorium campaign for the cure of 
tuberculosis, and that is the nature of the 
methods employed. 


Building Up the Body on Sunshine 


If we relied for the cure of the disease 
upon some drug, or antitoxin, even though 
we might save as many lives, the general 
reflex or secondary effect upon the com- 
munity might not be in any way benefi- 
cial, at best probably only negative. But 
when the only ‘‘drugs’”’ that we use are 
fresh air, sunshine and abundant food, and 
the only antitoxins those which are bred 
in the patient’s own body; when, in fact, 
we are using for the cure of consumption 
precisely those agencies and influences which 
will prevent the well from ever contracting 
it, then the whole curative side of the 
movement becomes of enormous racial 
value. The very same measures that we 
rely upon for the cure of the sick are those 
which we would recommend to the well in 
order to make them stronger, happier and 
more vigorous. 

If the whole civilized community could 
be placed upon a moderate form of the 
open-air treatment it would be so vastly 
improved in health, vigor and efficiency, 
and saved the expenditure of such enor- 
mous sums upon hospitals, poor relief and 
sick benefits, that it would be well worth 
all that it would cost, even if there were 
no such disease as tuberculosis on earth. 

This is coming to be the real goal, the 
ultimate hope of the far-sighted leaders in 
our tuberculosis campaign—to use the cure 
of consumption as a lever to raise to a higher 
plane the health, vigor and happiness of 
the entire community. 

Enormously valuable as is the open-air 
sanatorium as a means of saving thousands 
of valuable and beloved lives, its richest 
promise lies in its function as a school of | 
education for the living demonstration of | 
methods by which the health and happi- 
ness of the ninety-five per cent. of the 
community who never will come within its 
walls may be built up. Every consump- 
tive cured in it goes home to be a living 
example and an enthusiastic missionary 
in the fresh-air campaign, The ultimate 
aim of the sanatorium will be to turn every 
farm-house, every village, every city into 
an open-air resort. When it shall have 
done this it will have fulfilled its mission. 

Our plan of campaign is growing broader 
and more ambitious, but more hopeful, 
every day. All we have to do is to keep 
on fighting and use our brains, and victory 
is certain. Our Teutonic fellow-soldiers 
have already nailed their flag to the mast | 
with the inscription: | 

““No more tuberculosis after 1930!” 
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Mallory Cravenette 
are in demand by men 


Hats have style. They 
who pride themselves on 


being correct in every detail of their apparel. 


They have quality—since 1823 Mallory Hats have held the 
highest reputation in the hat trade of the country. 


Besides— Mallory Cravenette Hats have what no other hat can 
have—the weather-proof quality gained by the famous Cravenetting 
process controlled absolutely by E. A. Mallory & Sons, Inc., for hats. 
This process does not change the texture of the material—but 


simply renders all Mallory Hats proof against rain and sun, 
They outlast all other hats. 


will not fade nor spot. 


For sale by dealers everywhere, Derbies and Soft, $3, $3.50, $4. 


Write for free tllustrated booklet on hat styles, 
E. A. Mallory & Sons, Inc., 13 Astor Place, Cor. Broadway, New York 
Factory: Danbury, Conn. 


MONEY. 


ON CREDIT 


| Buy Men’s Stylish Fall and Win- 
H ter Suits and Overcoats direct 
| from our factory by mail for 


| 
$15 and $18 


| \E We require no security, 


andtrustany honest person 
anywhere in the United 
States. We send garments 
on approval—you don’t pay 
a penny till you get the 
clothes and find them sat- 
isfactory—then pay $1.00 
aweek. Weare twice over 
thelargest Credit Clothiers 
in the world. We operate 


73 stores in the United 
States, having over 500,000 customers. 


stylish Fall and Winter samples, self- 
measurement blank, tape, andfullpartic- § 
ulars of ourconvenient payment plan, all 
free. Commercial rating $1,000,000. 00. 

| 


Menter & RosenbloomCo. 


FREE — Send to-day for our line of 


| 


COLLEGE, FRATERNITY 
Fr AND CLASS PINS: 


AND 


ers. Highest quality work 
at most moderate prices. 
Elaborately illustrated 


catalogue showing Col- 
lege, Fraternity and Class 

pins and rings in all class 
colors sent free upon re- 

Z quest to intending buyers. 
Many new and original designs. 


Bunde & Upmeyer Co., Mfg. Jewelers,101 Mack Blk., Milwaukee, Wis. 


They 


“ SAVE-THE: Horse. SPAVINCURE. 


REG. TRADE MARK 


Wm. H. Camerden, Real Estate, Quogue, Long Island, 
Furnished Coctages to Rent, 

“ Save-The-Horse"’ will do all you recommended it to do. 
two horses I used it on were both laid up, one for six weeks or 
and the other for ten weeks. The first one had a large splint 
ning from ankle joint{to knee, also enlarged tendons on same 
1 used your liniment on this horse about two weeks accor 
directions, then commenced to drive him and have worked 
hard on a butcher wagon ever since. He isnow sound. Thi 
horse belonged toa friend of mine that has a cottage here 
summer, his mare made a misstep and injured her ankle. 
large and calloused and she could not go, He employed 
erinary surgeons, then he got another to fire the ankle at 0 
and kept doing so fora while, still his mare was no use to h im 
told him when he got through doctoring her to send her 
stable and that my man would cure her with ‘‘ Save-The-] 
He did so. She was kept still for two weeks, then I told. 
could drive her moderately, but that she was to stay at m 
until my man got through applying ‘* Save-The-Horse."’ 
back to the livery stable last week, and she can goas far and 
and quick as any horse, and is sound, The result of the fil 
shows and always will, otherwise she is perfect. He drove 
Eastport, which is ten miles, last week in thirty-eight m: 
“* Save-The-Horse’’ will do more than any remedy I ever us 
enclose check for $5 for another bottle. I did not expect to give 
a detailed report, but could not do otherwise after seein: 
horses came out. WM. H. CAMERD: 
$ 00 a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. 

. for copy, booklet and letters from business m: 
trainers on every kind of case. Permanently cures 5} 
Thoroughpin, Ringbone (except low), Curb, 

Capped Hock, Windpuff, Shoe Boil, Injured Tendons 
Lameness. No scar or loss of hair. 


Horse works as usual. 
or Express Paid. Troy Chemical Company, 


TAD A\AIIA ch 
DRAWING OUTFIT FREE | 
We teach Illustrating and Cartooning by mail. 
students sell their work and hold positions. Wo 
succeed as well as men. Send for our free boo! 
“*Money in Drawing;”’ tells how and gives the pr 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASS’N  — 
67 The Baldwin Indianapolis, ] 
Books free. Rates reason 

Highest references. Best 


PATENTS ices. I PROCURE 


ENTS THAT PROTECT. Watson E. Cole 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 


security and success, Your savings, if entrusted to this institution, will 
safeguarded by our conservative management and our capital and surplus 
amounting to $6,500,000. Send for our free booklet “M,”’ ‘Banking by Mai 


ELAN D220H 


"RESOURCES Over “42. 


IZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


THE City, OF BANKS: 
MILLION: DOLLARS #)02:33 cui 


If you like 
comfort, youl 


like Duofold. 


It’s cotton inside—smooth 
as cream to the skin. Wool 


outside —or cotton or silk or 
silkoline —as you choose. 


The air-space between the 
fabrics ventilates them and 
keeps you evenly warm. 


Improved 
Daofolod 


Health Underwear 


Is better than wool. There 
are no prickling fibers to worry 
you. It doesn’t thicken up 
and overheat you. Better 
than heavy cotton because the 
moisture is carried away. 

Tt is light and elastic and easy. The 
scientific modern underwear for mod- 
ern men. Don’t let any old-granny 
idea keep you out of it. 

Duofold fabrics are thoroughly 
shrunk before cutting. 

Sizes and fit are positively guaran- 
teed. Your money back if you want it. 

Made in various weights and shades, 
single garments and union suits for 
men, women and children. $1 and 
upward per garment. 

If your dealer doesn’t sell Duofold, 
write tous. We'll tell you who does. 

Ask for the Duofold booklet of 
underwear facts you ought to know. 


Duofold Health Underwear Co. 
Frankfort, N.Y. 
Robischon & Peckham Co. 
Selling Agents 
349 Broadway, New York 


Look for this 
label 


Death in Public Drinking Cups 


Vhen you use a public drinking cup you 
fe reckless of your health. Public water 
jay be pure; but a public drinking cup is 
ever safe. Protect yourself by using the 


ndorsed by boards of health and physicians. It costs 

e,lastslong,and may becarried in vest pocket or purse 
Sold in Sealed Envelopes Only 

‘Send us your dealer’s name and we will mail you 

_ for 25 cents in stamps or coin, 100 for $2.50, postpaid. 


4 BURNITOL MANUFACTURING co: 


7 Brattle Street Cambridge, Mass. 


s and Cirle: Geta delat 


on roller bearings. Can safely coast, without 
any whereasled runs — on streets or grassy slopes. 
ging feet. Entirely new guiding principle. 
y brake regulates speed. Sold by dealers or sent 
, $3; express prepaid east of Rocky Mountains. 
4 Write Sor FREE Booklet —‘ Snowless Coasting."’ 

LOCKAWAY COASTER CO., 66 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Did you ever find clay, 
marl, sand, quartz, min- 
stone, &c., on your property? Send a sample. 
n Testing Laboratory Company, 18 S. Montgomery, Trenton, N. J. 
TENTS THAT PAY. oF Protect Your Idea! 

Bow to Invent’’ Free. 84-page Guide 

Book. Free report as to Patentability. 


Book ‘*Fortunes in Patents— What and 
OOMAN, Patent are 1156 F, Washington, D. C. 
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So much for the serried masses of the 
centre of our anti-tuberculosis army, upon 
which we depend for the heavy, mass 
fighting and the great frontal attacks. 
But what of the right and the left wings, 
and the cloud of skirmishers and cavalry 
which is continually feeling the enemy’s 
position and cutting off his outposts? 
Upon the right stretch the intrenchments 
of the bacteriologie brigade, with the com- 
plicated but marvelously effective weapons 
of precision given us by the discovery of 
the definite and living cause of the disease, 
the Bacillus tuberculosis. Upon the left 


| wing lie camp after camp of native regi- 


ments, whose loyalty until of very recent 
years was more than doubtful—heredity, 
acquired immunity, and the so-called im- 
provements of modern civilization, steam, 
electricity and their kinsmen. 


Animals Against Vegetables 


To the artillerymen of the bacteriologic 
batteries appears to have been intrusted 


| the most hopeless task, the forlorn hope 


—the total extermination of a foe so tiny 
that he had to be magnified five hundred 
times before he was even visible, and of 
such countless myriads that he was at least 
a billion times as numerous as the human 
race. But here again, as in the centre of 
the battle line, when we once made up our 
minds to fight, we were not long in dis- 
covering points of attack and weapons to 
assault him with. 

First, and most fundamental of all, came 
the consoling discovery that though there 
could be no consumption without the bacil- 
lus, not more than one individual in seven, 
of fair or average health, who was exposed 
to its attack in the form of a definite in- 
fection, succumbed to it; and that, as 
strongly suggested by the post-mortem 
findings already described, even those who 
developed a serious or fatal form of the 
disease had thrown off from five to fifteen 
previous milder or slighter infections. So 
that, to put it roughly, all that would be 
necessary to practically neutralize the in- 
juriousness of the bacillus would be to pre- 
vent about one-twentieth of the exposures 
to its invasion which actually occurred, 
The other nineteen-twentieths would take 
care of themselves. The bacilli are not the 
only ones who can be numbered in their bil- 
lions. If there are billions of them there 
are billions of us. We are not mere units 
—scarcely even individuals—except in a 
broad and figurative sense. We are con- 
federacies of billions upon billions of little, 
living animalcules which we call cells. 
These cells of ours are no Sunday-school 
class. They are old and tough and cunning 
to a degree. They are war-worn veterans, 
carrying the scars of a score of victories 
written all over them. They are animals; 
bacteria, bacilli, micrococci, and all their 
tribe aré vegetables. The daily business, 
the regular means of livelihood of the ani- 
mal cell for fifteen millions of years past 
has been eating and digesting the vegetable. 
And all that our body cells need is a little 
intelligent encouragement to continue this 
performance, even upon.disease germs; so 
that we needn’t be afraid of being stam- 
peded by sudden attack. 


Sunlight the Germ Killer 


The next cheering find was that the worst 
enemies of the bacillus were our best 
friends. Sunlight will kill them just as cer- 
tainly as it will give us new life. The germs 
of tuberculosis will live for weeks and even 
months in dark, damp, unventilated quar- 
ters, just precisely such surroundings as 
are provided for them in the inside bed- 
rooms of our tenements, and the dark, 
cellar-like rooms of many a peasant’s cot- 
tage or farmhouse. In bright sunlight they 
will perish in from three to six hours; in 
bright daylight in less than half a day. 
This is one of the factors that helps to ex- 
plain the apparent paradox that the dust 
collected from the floors and walls of tents 
and cottages in which consumptives were 
treated was almost entirely free from tu- 
berculous bacilli, while dust taken from 
the walls of tenement houses, floors of the 
street cars, from the walls of churches and 
theatres in New York City was found to 
be simply alive with them. One of the 
most important elements in the value of 
sunlight in the treatment of consumption 
is its powerful germicidal effect. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of two papers by 
Doctor Hutchinson upon Tuberculosis and the 
doctors’ victorious fight against it. The second 
article will appear in an early number. 


YOUNG MEN 


the world ‘‘sizes you up”’ by the clothes 
you wear. You'll be assured of the right 
clothes by having them made to your 
individual order through 


Strauss Brothers’ 
National Tailoring Service 


(5000 local representatives and branch stores throughout the U. 8.) 


-Our skillful designers and master tailors get the right 
into the clothes. You'll enjoy wearing them, and your 
Our 


“snap”’ 


friends will admire your good appearance and judgment. 
large national business makes it possible for us 


to save you one third of your clothes money. 


$20 to $40 


Our great modern tailor shops are in Chicago, but 
our big line of 500 newest fall woolens are on display 
in nearly every city and town at the store of an expe- 
rienced dealer who knows how to skillfully measure 
you. You thus have the advantages of our great tailor- 

ing organization brought right home to you. 


Suits or Overcoats 
Made to Measure 


On request we will send you our new Fall Fashion 

Magazine No, 4, entitled ‘‘A Sure Winner,”’ con- 

taining also unusually interesting statistics for 

campaign use. At the same time we will refer you 
to our nearest established dealer, 


SW.Cor. Monroe & Franklin Sts. 


L£SfAL// SPECS 


Entire Building 
43877 


Electricity Now Does All the 
Washing and Wringing 


washer and wringer, does every whit of the 
work. Please think what that means. The 
hardest drudgery there is about housework 
done by two cents’ worth of electricity. 

Servants happy; laundry bills saved; 
clothes lasting twice as long. For the 
“‘tgo0”’ does washing better than any other 
method known. 


We now attach an electric motor to the 
famious 1900 Washer. It operates the wringer, 
too. Connect it with a light fixture, as you 
connect atable lamp. Turnon the current 
as you turn on the light. 

The Washer then operates just like our 
hand washer, only you don’t need to touch it. 

When the washing is done, move a small 
lever, and the motor connects with the Now electricity makes the washer go. 
wringer. The one motor, operating both the | Doesn’t that sound like a newera forwomen ? 


Send No Money—We | Pay Freight 


want it when the month is up, simply 
say So. 

But don’t go on washing in the 
old way without knowing what this 
method means to you. Women have 
no right to do such hard work when 
electricity can do it for them, 

Send first for our Washer Book, to 
know all about it. Then, if you’ll try 
it, just tell us to send it on. 

Please cut out this coupon —now— 
before you forget it. 


This outfit does just as we claim. 
Does.all of the washing, all of the 
wringing. Does the work better than 
you can do it by hand. Does it with 
less wear on clothes. 

The facts, we know, seem too good 
to be true. So we propose this: 

If you are responsible, we will send 
you the Washer, Wringer and Motor, 
all on 30 days’ trial. We,will prepay 
the freight. 

You don’t invest a penny —don’t 
commit yourself at all. Do four 
washings with it. Try it on dainty 
things, heavy things, everything. 
Then, if you think you can get along 
without it, we will take it back. 

Your 30 days’ use will be free. 


: The 1900 Wi nee ‘Gas, 

: S211 Henry ky Binghamton, N. ¥. 
Please send me the book about the Blectric 

iW asher. 


7 : + ‘ iN ne — os : 
You have no obligation whatever. sai : 
Treat us just like a dealer who ie as H 
shows you a washer. If you don’t We uke also a Canadis an factory. : 


FLAT CLASP 


GARTERS 


for KNEE or FULL LENGTH DRAWERS 


\ JHAT you have a right to expect of a garter is that it be (1) COM- 
FORTABL E (2) SECURE (3) DURABLE. 


The '‘ BRIGHTON,” being pure silk, cannot bind or irritate the leg. That's COMFORT. 

The ‘' BRIGHTON” FLAT CL ASP — flat as a coin — cannot become accidentally unfast- 
ened. That’s SECURITY. 

The ‘‘BRIGHTON” is made of the strongest and most wearful webs woven. That's 


DURABILITY. 

“BRIGHTON” FLAT CLASP GARTERS are to be had in all standard colors, also in 
fancy striped and figured effects. 

PRICE 25 CENTS A PAIR at your dealer's, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Dept. “N,” Philadelphia 


Makers of ‘'BRIGHTON'’ GARTERS, *‘PIONEER’' SUSPENDERS and ‘*PIONEER’’ BELTS. 
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How to Tell 
a Good Collar 


Country 


Club 


Three 
Heights 


1. Low 
No. 2. Medium 
3. Higher 


Tipe main thing is to get a 
stout hand-made collar as 
against a machine-made collar. 


Corliss-Coon 


Collars ats 


merit your stated preference by their 
individuality and lasting style—the 
result of superior hand workmanship. 


Charge your memory with 
** Corliss- Coon”? —‘‘ Hand-made’’ 
against the next time you buy. You 
can ‘tell a good collar’’ by the name 
Corliss, Coon—your best assurance 
of hand workmanship. 


Discriminating furnishers every- 
where sell Corliss-Coon Collars. 
Or we sell them direct by mail. 
Write for our Style Book — worth 
while—sent free. 


Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept. V, Troy, N.Y. 


Black 
CHAMOIS 


is the genuine velvet-like Chamois used 
years ago forall household and saddlery 
purposes, It is tanned in cod oil by the 
old French hand processes and is guar- 
anteed not to harden. We are the first 
and only manufacturers branding our 
Chamois and guaranteeing its quality, 
If it isn’t perfect you return it to us by 
mail and get a new piece or your money back. 
Insist upon Black Horn Chamois and you 
will get the best; or send direct to us. 
Sizes: 1, 1%, 2, 3, 4,5 and 6 square feet, 
Price 25c per square foot. 


BLA Ch HORN CHA MOIS 
e 
Guaranteed ‘prand 


Warm Chamois Garments 


Our Washable Chamois Hunting 
Jackets, Shirts, Vests, Drawers, eles 
afford ideal protection from cold. 
Hundreds of them are worn by sports- 
men, automobilists and doctors. All 
garments made to order. Write for 
booklet showing Chamois in colors. 


Black Horn Leather Co. 
20 Tannery St. Great Bend, Pa. 


ee ae Ee a 
Ornamental Wire and Steel Fence 


Cheaper than wood, com- 
bining strength and art. [@i.o 
# For lawns, churches, i 


a cemeteries Send for 
f Free Catalog. Address IIT) 


Box 735, Decatur, Ind. 


1AM, TANG MEN 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Estb. 47 years. Box C, Washington, 


D.C. Best references. Careful 


work, Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. 


THE SATURDAY 


THE AUTOMATIC 
GAPITALISTS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


sought, businesstopics. Their small, round 
table, set for three, was at the side of the 
room. Benton faced the wall. 

The host himself presently brought up 
the subject of Gas, and Benton launched, 
with much assurance, upon a confidential 
and very oracular statement. He sug- 
gested the many difficulties in carrying 
through a deal of such magnitude; hinted 
at the wealth, tenacity and shrewdness of 
their clients. 

““We have just heard from Mr. Mackin- 
tosh and Mr. Burns in New York,”’ he con- 
tinued gravely. ‘‘I can say to you, Mr. 
Scott, that the deal is just at the culminat- 
ing point. I should not be surprised if the 
finishing touch were put on within forty- 
eight hours—or even within twenty-four 
hours. Mr. Mackintosh and Mr. Burns 
have been carrying on a negotiation in 
New York for a fortnight ——” 

Barrington here awkwardly trod upon 
the speaker’s foot. Benton moved his foot 
and continued: ‘‘ That negotiation is prac- 
tically concluded, merely the finishing 
touch remaining. As a result of it, Mr. 
Mackintosh and Mr. Burns and their 
associates will get twenty-five thousand 
shares ss 

“Excuse me,”’ said Barrington rudely. 
“Do you know, Mr. Scott, who that is at 
the next table with Mr. Blarcum and Mr. 
Tetlow?” 

The conjunction of these names struck 
the junior partner very disagreeably. He 
glanced at Barrington, and was concerned 
at seeing that his partner had turned rather 
pale, and scarcely tasted the fish on his 
plate. He wondered, with real sympathy, 
what could have made Marcus ill. 

Meanwhile Mr. Scott had glanced 
toward the next table. ‘‘I don’t recognize 
him from his back,” he said casually. ‘‘ You 
were saying, Benton?” 

“T was saying,’’ Benton repeated more 
slowly, having, in fact, rather lost the 
thread of his discourse. He paused a mo- 
ment, and in the pause the people back of 
him laughed. 

He recognized Mr. Tetlow’s dry, econom- 
ical little chuckle. He recognized Mr. 
Blarcum’s louder and more empty merri- 
ment. But there was a third laugh—a 
high, cackling, cracked sort of laugh. The 
fork slipped from the junior partner’s 
nerveless fingers. 

Mr. Scott glanced around again. ‘‘ Why, 
that’s Rockwell, of New York,” he said; 
“great horseman, you know. I believe 
he’s interested in Gas, too,’’ he added 
casually. 

“Your Scotch clients ought to get in 
touch with him.”’ He called out, jocularly, 
“Hello, Rockwell!”’ 

There was a scraping sound, as though 
a chair moved. A high, cracked voice 
—hateful to Benton’s ears—exclaimed, 
“Hello, Scott!”” The chair moved again, 
a step sounded on the rug, and Benton, 
though not hysterically given, upset his 
wineglass. He did not need to look up to 
know that a dapper little bantam of a man, 
with a hooked nose and leathery face, was 
standing beside his chair, shaking hands 
with the host. 

“Why, if it isn’t Mr. Benton!” ex- 
claimed this loathsome object cheerfully. 
“How are you, Benton?” 

The junior partner arose mechanically 
and shook hands. Being as soft-hearted as 
he was fat, he would gladly have spared 
Marcus the gaff. But Mr. Scott smilingly 
introduced the senior partner to the dis- 
tinguished New Yorker. Barrington had 
to arise mechanically, shake hands and 
mutter some conventional lie. 

“This is lucky,’’ Rockwell declared, in 
the high voice that carried over half the 
room. ‘‘I had the firm of Barrington & 
Benton at the top of my visiting list when 
I came out here. My experts say that 
Gaside Process formula is great stuff. I 
feel sure it’s going to work fine. I want to 
close my option on that half interest in the 
company.” 

Barrington, who faced the dining-room, 
was perfectly aware of a subdued move- 
ment in their neighborhood—a looking up, 
a gentle craning of necks and cocking of 
ears. 

He was aware, also, of Mr. Blarcum, 
in the immediate foreground, looking de- 
murely at his plate and of Mr. Tetlow 
thoughtfully stroking his chin-whisker. 
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a OUR GUARANTEE 


We guarantee the Hoosier price is $3.00 9 
to $10.00 lower than any competing 
cabinet, better quality and finish, 
and if after 30 days’ trial the pur- 
N chaser finds any just cause for 
NA complaint and we cannot cor- | 
~ rect to your sat isfaction we 


The 
Hoosier 
Kitchen 
Cabinet is the 
creamoftheideas 


of 200,000 practical NAA i ae 7 We havea 
housekeepers, who reputation to maintain 
by their I —our cabinets Must | 
and helps in the last ten be ae righty Why 

years, have made it what it \QQ. “Write for our | 


is—a real labor saver. handsome } 


‘The Hoosier “4 
Kitchen Cabinet 


can be distinguished by its trade-mark, 
which means it is a saver of kitchen work, 
sold under a double guarantee of satisfaction — 
one from the furniture merchant and another | 
from us—an old-established and reliable | 


P manufacturing concern, with a reputation to 
Sold Oak maintain. Unlike other cabinets, the wood 
Flour Bin is solid oak, which we guarantee will not warp or split in the chang- 


and Sifter 
Sugar Bin 
Extension Top 
Metal Drawers 

200,000 women have made it the most 
convenient cabinet in the world and have 
insisted on the money-saving flour bin 
and sifter (located exactly where we have 
it, so none will be wasted); mouse and 
bug-proof bread and cake drawers (metal 
lined); the dust-proof sugar bin, exten- 
sion working table top, etc., really makes 
kitchen work a pleasure. 

The Hoosier is a labor-saving and 
money-making machine. You will besafe 
in selecting a kitchen cabinet that 200,000 
practical women have effected. 

Send for a catalogue, also copy of our 
guarantee. No matter whether you seea 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Established 1891 
Factory and General Office, ; ; : 
Branches : 428 Lexington Ave. (Office only) 
4332 19th St. (Office only) . 


ing heat of the kitchen. Ifit is oak it will last. 

Finished in four coats— not affected by water or steam. 

Ask the furniture merchant if he will guarantee cabinets made 
of Gum, Elm, etc., of which 95 per cent. of other cabinets are made. 


cabinet at a furniture dealer’sin your own 
town or not. See this ‘““woman’s cabinet” 
—her very own ideasin labor-saving con- | 
veniences—at a price lower than others and | 
doubly guaranteed besides. Do not make © 
your labor unnecessarily hard by doing ~ 
withouta Hoosierany longerthan youhaye ~ 
to. Get one nowand save somewhereelse, 


Did you ever see a man do unnecessary | 
work three timesadaytosaveafewdollars | 
for a labor-saving Bi 
machine? Look 

Not much. coesthis 
Why should yak, 
a woman? 


Newcastle, Indiana 
New York City 
San Francisco, Cal. 


ing, sledding and all outdoor winter sports. For school 
and outdoor work in stormy : 
weather. Protection against 
wet stockings and legs, colds @ 
and sick boys. Do 
‘away with rubbers 
and overshoes. 
Fit like a glove; 
prevent feet from wobbling when skating, 


The leather (Menz ‘‘ Ease’”’ Elk Tannage) is as 
soft and pliable as a kid glove. An all day tramp 

through snow and slush, and a drying out by the fire 
all night will not make it hard and stiff. It’s surprisingly 
tough and strong. Slit a hole in a piece and it’s almost 
impossible to tear. The soles are tough, too, but it’s not 
unusual for the uppers to outwear two, three and even 
four half-soles. 


«American Boy”’ Shoes have reduced the yearly 
shoe expense of thousands of boys just one-half 


The ‘American Boy” illustrated is the 12 inch height, 
two buckles and straps, blucher, cap toe, double sole, 
stitched edge, standard screw fastened. Widths C, D 
and E. Black, dark brown, tan. $4.00, sizes 11-2; $4.50, 
sizes 234-5%. The same shoe Goodyear hand sewed, 
widths B, C, D and E, $1.00 more. 


W hen ordering specify size, width and color. 


“‘American Boy’’ Shoes are made in six heights and four 
colors — $2.50 to $7.00. Also made in the proper lasts for 
Girls and Misses. Wealso make the famous Menz ‘‘Ease”’ 
Work Shoes and Hunting Boots in all heights and colors. 


Send for catalog illustrated in colors. 


ORDER FROM US direct from the factory if your dealer doesn't sell 
“‘American Boy’’ Shoes and refuses to get them 


for you. There is no substitute for “‘American Boy’’ Shoes and none ‘‘just 
as good." The name ‘‘American Boy” on sole and on yellow silk label 
protects you against imitations. 


MENZIES SHOE COMPANY, 
431 Gratiot Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. — 


| Hose are 


Darned 


You will appreciate the 
comfort and feeling of sat- 
isfaction which comes 
from wearing hose that 
don’t wear through. 

Darnomore Hose are 
equally popular with men 
and women, and need not 
be darned within six 
months, because we guar- 
antee you against darniag 
troubles, and give 
a new pair free if a 
hole appears. 


Darnomore 
Ose 


Are equal in appearance to the highest priced 
hose, last longer and cost you only $2.00 per box 
of six pairs. The quality and durability are un- 
usual as only the best yarns are used, dyed with 
nonfading colors, and treated with a process 
which gives them special strength and 
makes them soft and easy to the feet. 
““Darnomore’’ Hose for women, like 
silk hose, are shaped in the knitting 
instead of being stretched into shape 
on a board. 

Sold in Black, Tans and Grays, light 
and medium weights and white feet for 
men, medium weight only for women. 
Lisle silk sox in lightweight, 

box of six for $3.00 
Order at your dealer's or by mail. 
Sold only in six pair lots. Men's or 
women's sizes—$2.00 the box. 
Representatives Wanted 


The Darnomore Company, 
75 Worth St., NewYork. j 
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PAPER DIAPERS 
APPEAL T0 THE 
MOTHER OF THE BABE 


/in the tinsthid that ever wore a 
| Daper Draper Dont /look good 10 you? 


J] HAVE worn Whitelaw Paper Diapers since the day I was 
i born, 10 months now, and have never for one minute been 
|) scalded or chated. Very few babies in this world can say 
'that. Made of very strong velvety paper as soft as cotton, a 
| perfect absorbent, medicated under the direction of a chemist 
to prevent chafing, and shaped to fit. To be worn inside the 
regular Diaper and destroyed when sviled. We could fill a 
column in their praise, but any Mother will know. Cost less 
than one cent each. 75 cts. per 100, at Factory, or will mail 
50 postpaid for $1.00. Also make the famous Whitelaw 
Paper Blankets, Sanitary, Healthful and Warm, $3.00 
per dozen f. o. b. Cincinnati, or two full size as sample by 
mail, postpaid, for One Dollar. Not sold in stores. 


Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. 4, Cincinnati, O. 
peed! I Guess Yes! 
$375 W45450 see” 


» Black 


MOTOR 
7 RUNABOUT 


: Travels any road 
—up hills, through mud. 2 to 25 miles 
per hour. 30 miles on one gallon of 
gasoline. Engine 10-h-p., 2 cylinders, air- 
cooled. Chain drive gear — Double brake, 
No tire troubles. Safe, reliable, handsome. Also 
Top Motor Buggies and Surreys. Write for free book 
No.A-228. BLACK MFG. CO.,124 E. Ohio St. Chicago 
ee 
99 We will give you a 
alled Bac copy of that marvel- 
ously fascinating 
ook, Called Back, by Hugh Conway. This edition is 
ed in clear type on good book paper and contains 
er 150 pages. It is one of the most bewitching, up- 
g and powerful stories in the English language 
ad should be in every library. 
We will gladly send you this volume just to intro- 
uce Vick’s Magazine, for over thirty years one of the 
home papers of this country. It is now better 
ever before, with the world-famous Eben 
ord as editor of our Floral Department and 
iny other departments all in the hands of skilled 
s. Send us ten cents for a three months’ sub- 
ption and say you want “ Called Back.” 
$ MAGAZINE COMPANY, 21 Vick Block, Chicago, Ill. 


I will give you expert instruction in Short- 
hand and Business Correspondence, You 
will have the personal attention of an 
lenced teacher and court reporter. Write for catalog. 

LIS L.WYMAN, 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


THE SATURDAY 


“The process is all right; Gas stock is 
going up,” he said. He didn’t know in the 
least why he said that. It seemed to be a 
line that he had some time learned by 
heart and now repeated when he got the 
cue. 

“Sure it’s going up,”’ Rockwell replied 
confidently. 

‘‘T believe it will go to 200." Barrington 
still seemed to be-speaking his piece, with- 
out knowing why he did it. 

Rockwell considered a moment. The 
senior partner thought a heartless and 
significant gleam came into his gray eyes. 
At any rate, he lowered his voice. ‘‘ As to 
that,’’ said Rockwell, ‘‘I wouldn’t under- 
take to predict. It depends entirely upon 
how much money the shorts have got to 
lose. They’re cornered, you know, and 
the stock will go up as long as their mar- 
gins last.” He turned around calmly and 
went back to his place. Barrington noticed 
that Mr. Scott was grinning. 

What followed left only a confused im- 
pression upon the partners’ minds, Benton 
knew that he perspired unaccountably, 
considering that the room was quite cool. 
They remembered perfectly that Scott 
promptly straightened his face, and also 
assured them from time to time that Gas 
was a good thing; that a fine profit was to 
be made in it. They were quite certain 
also that once the host remarked casually 
that he’d had no doubt about Gas since the 
preceding Saturday, when he received a 
wire from New York. 5 

Finally, the partners effected their es- 
cape—without looking toward the next 
table. They had gone three blocks on the 
way to the office before either of them 
spoke. Then Benton observed, in a quite 
incidental, matter-of-fact manner, as 
though he were saying it would soon be 
two o'clock: ‘‘They’ve elected us for the 
goat, Marcus.” 

An observation so obvious and trite 
required no reply. Two blocks farther on 
Barrington remarked absently: ‘‘ Which 


would you rather do, Theodore? Ofcourse | 


they’ve got us cornered. We can cover 
our shorts and lose our money that way, 
or sit still and be closed out when our 
margin is used up, and lose our money that 
way.” 

“Why bother about trifles!’”’ Barring- 
ton replied. ‘I’m not particular which 
way I’m cooked.” 

Silently they continued their way to the 
office. Barrington reached the ticker first. 
Gas was 16014, and demands for margins 
were falling in the office like autumn 
leaves. Watching the thin ribbon, Barring- 
ton presently observed: ‘‘Here we go, 
Theodore. They’re closing us out; pur- 
chasing under the rule.”’ 

Benton was sitting by the table, absent- 
mindedly pinching his double chin. “‘ You 
see, Marcus,” he said, as though he were 
continuing a conversation, ‘‘when I took 
that formula over to Rockwell’s office I 
was awfully nervous, just as though some- 
thing was going to happen to us. I 
couldn’t understand it then. Now I see it 
was a premonition. Something was going 
to happen to us—little as we dreamed it at 
the time. We did Rockwell a grave in- 
justice, Marcus. He was really attending 
to business right along.” 

“T wonder,” Barrington mused, “‘if he 
saw through it in the first place.”’ 

“Tt’simmaterial,’’ Benton replied. ‘‘He 
saw through it in ample time—and got the 
big fellows in line with him very promptly. 
Of course, as soon as they eat us up they’ll 
turn around and eat the whole crowd of 
short-waisted bulls; have the usual barbe- 
cue of the hoz pollot.” 

They were silent for a moment. 

“T suppose,’ Barrington suggested, 
“we may as well draw up a statement of 
our condition for the assignee.”’ 

““Tt’s very simple,” the junior partner re- 
plied. ‘‘ Atthe beginning of the deal our capi- 
tal consisted of one Gas bond, which belonged 
to Miss Vanarsten. We’ve now lost that.” 


Editor’s Note —This is the third and last of Mr. 
Payne's tales of the firm of Barrington & Benton. 
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The IRWIN = 

ONLY SOLID CENTER a “IRWIN” 

STEM Auger-Bit Made Bit is Guaranteed. Price 


Refunded if Not Satisfactory 
When you go to buy, look fer the 
name “IRWIN.” Ifa Bit 
is NOT BRANDED 
“IRWIN” it is NOT 


in Every Style and Size. So 


the “IRWIN” is the ONLY (4 
Auger-Bit that Can and <= 
Will Give You Absolutely For the 


Ww 
) 


SATISFACTORY SERVICE — Home, et RIN Be 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE  g,ttory | . 8 


HE special steel to be used for making 

“IRWIN” Bits is first tested for temper 

taking quality and then tested by specially 
designed heavy machinery for tensile strength 
—stretching or straining and for torsion — 
turning or twisting. 

“TRWIN” Bits are all drop-forged which 
solidifies and strengthens the steel and thus 
“TRWIN” Bits give the best and longest serv- 
ice for this reason, as well as because of their 
peculiar pattern. 

“TRWIN ”’ Bits are all carefully turned ona 
lathe to make them absolutely true and ac- 
curate and are highly finished—full polished 
from tip to tip. 

Each bit passes through fifty hands and the 
heads and cutters are all sharpened and finished 
by hand filing. 

Every ‘“‘ IRWIN ” Bit is tempered by a secret 
process, in molten tin, oil and brine. This proc- 
ess is so arranged that it is absolutely accurate, 


and Shop 


All Dealers sell 
“Trwin”’ 
Bits. If you 
have the slightest 
trouble in obtain- 
ing them write us 


The “IRWIN” Bit 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


insuring perfect temper in every ‘“‘ IRWIN” Bit. “ 

When feych bit hee received the finishing Handsome Souve- o 
touches from the polishers, it is tested for bor- ree nirs and for Car- Ra 
ing capacity in the hardest of highly seasoned e 
hard woods such as lignum-vitae—a wood penters, a Handy Tool os Irwi 
which will ruin most wood-working tools. Then iiviLarecamninsenem apres | Angee 
each bit passes to other hands for final testing below or write afpostal stat- Coupon ¢ C 
which detects the slightest defect in any par- ing your occupation, with your ora 2 Stati oA 
ticular. The detection of the slightest imper- ownandyour hardware dealer's Postal » Wil stoned 0 
fection condemns a bit to the scrap pile. i name and address and you will NOW @ SUIS Lon U, 

ime ates 3 es . 5 receive the IRW IN catalog and @ You may send me 

Every bit that passes this final test is stamped i A Ohandsomelsonvente ile .ou pee 3 

4 Ts T ” 5 are Be go : e your catalog and souve- 
with the name, ‘‘ IRWIN,” which guarantees it 7 are a carpenter you will re- @ nir or handy tool. 
to you to give absolute palisia dion: nee |g ceive a handy tool. % ‘ 

Look at the picture of the finished ‘ NIN” ¢ * My occupation is.............-.. 
Bit (shown in the brace ‘‘ready for business’’), } The Irwin Auger- oo My hardware dealer's name is 
and note the stamp on the stem. It is placed oy Bit Co. Ae 
there for your protection in buying the best, Largest in the Ota eae ae i 
for the dealer’s protection in selling the best, Worl ys Hisaddresstae es tet ee eee 
for our protection in producing the best. StationJ-1 9g &, Seite 

Find that stamp if you want the most for your Wilming ¢? Ub aaa eo aaa Se a 

| money and the OHS OS, CMe wedind ine Sis eee Pee ee ee eee ee 
| Strongest, Easiest and Fastest Boring o iy maduvesans 


Bits Made. Will Not Clog and Will 
Bore in End or Side of Wood 


Nickeled 
Box 
Hinged 
Top 


When you're h alf 
shaved, is the remain- 
ing lather on your face 
still moist? 
° Shaving 
IS Stick 


“The only kind that won’t smart or dry on the face” 


yields a lather that lasts 


Mailed by us postpaid on receipt of 
25c., if your druggist fails to supply 
you. Trial size (enough for fifty 
shaves) sent postpaid for 4c, in stamps. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Department A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


For Men 


The Cushion Sole of the 
W orth Shoe takes the jar 
off in walking, lightens 
your step, saves the shoves, 
saves your nerves, pre- j 
vents fatigue. These 
advantages make 


The Worth 


DAVID CUMMINGS Gushi 
(Pres. The Cummings Co.) ae 


Maker of Shoes for 55 yrs. Sole S h Oo e 


especially good for all weather. The Cushion 
Sole acts as a mattress to the foot, insuring rest 
The sole is moisture-proof and is a 
When you once wear The 


‘“What! You wearing a 
Spongeable Linen Collar 


too?’’ ‘Yes, I got it last week. Noone knows 
it from Linen. It’s the only water-proof Collar 
I ever saw that I would wear. I sponge it 
every day, and it always looks fresh and clean. 
Fact is, ‘All it lacks is the Laundry Bill.’”’ 


Collars and cuffs of all sizes and 
styles can be had by addressing the 


Spongeable Linen Collar Co. 
444 Bradford Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cuffs 50c, 


and comfort. 
non-conductor of heat. 
W orth Cushion Sole, you will not go 
back to the ordinary sole at any price. 


MEN’S $4.00, $4.50, $5.00. 

WOMEN’S 
$2.00,$3.00,$3.50,$4.00, 
If your dealer wilt 


not supply you 
we'll sell 
direct. 


Send dealer's name 
and ask for Catalogue. 
THE CUMMINGS CO., 
406‘‘V’’ Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 25c stating size and style, Style book sent free, 
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Cheral Patent Colt Button 
Boot, Medium Weight 


The Avon is a comfort-bringer 


Florsheim lasts are “natural 
shaped” to the lines of the foot. 
This makes them fit right from try- 
on to finish. 


The care taken in making 


leather used—the skilled, pains- 
taking labor employed—is your 
guarantee of shoe satisfaction. 
Most styles $5 and $6. 

Write for style book. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


NEATNESS | 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


aa The Name is stamped 
on every loop — Be sure 


it’s there. ih! 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


t@ LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
\\ SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 
- Worn All Over the World 


Sample pair, Silk 50c. 
Cotton 25c. Mailed 
on receipt of price. 


g GEORGE FROST CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
7 REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


All advantages of a large school: Master educators, complete 


equipment, enthusiasm. A greatrecord in preparing boys forcollege. 
Laboratories, manual training. Superb dining hall. Adequately 
equipped infirmary. The new ‘‘ Megaron"’ contains a noble recrea- 
tion hall and a big swimming pool. Gymnasium. Cinder track. 
Oval. Eight tennis courts. Gymnastics for good health, not for 
mere strength. 75th year began Sept. 15, 1908. Illus. catalogue. 


D.W. ABERCROMBIE, LL. D., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


fortheman whois much on hisfeet. | 


Florsheim Shoes—the selected | 
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THE BOUTLER’S STORY 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


Then another second man appeared with 
a silver bucket and a red-headed bottle 
sticking up in it and he whipped it out 
and waved it around in front of me and 
before I could say Jack Robinson he had the 
cork out and was filling my glass. I tooka 
long drink and begun to feel quite at ease. 

Presently I located Eliza and Mr. Tom 
way off in a corner by theirselves and he 
seemed to be talking very earnest to her 
and she to be turning away her head, and 
then my dishes began to come and I had 
another glass of wine and started in to eat 
my dinner. My eye! But it was good! 
When I had got through the venison I saw 
the second man was staring rather hard if 
respectful at me and I says, 

““Wot are you looking at?” I says. 

“Beg pardon, sir,’ he says somewhat em- 
barrassed, “‘ Ain’t you Mr. Ridges?” hesays. 

“That's my name,’ says, 2 [aint 
ashamed of it!” says I. 

“No offense, sir,’ he says very apolo- 
getic, ‘But don’t you remember William?” 

“William wot,” I says. 

“William Rafferty,’ he says. ‘Wot 
used to be with you at Mr. Carter’s.”’ 

And then I recognized him for he had 
been second man one summer at ‘The 
Beeches”? and let go when we come back 
to town. 

“Of course,” I says, ‘‘How are you?” 
I says. And with that he began to tell me 
wot hard luck he had and how he was 
forced to take a job wherever he could get 
it. Then he says, 

““No offense,” he says, ‘‘But you must 


| have struck oil,” says he. 


Well all this took some time and it got 
to be arfter twelve o’clock and a good 
many of the people began to go away, only 
those who remained seemed to be having a 
better time. There was fewer people but 


| more noise, and although I was getting 


sleepy I had a horrid feeling that Eliza 
might slip away from me. The Turkish 
band began to play the Merry Widow 
waltz and everybody commenced to sing, 
even the second men, and especial the two 
ladies next door who by this time had an 
escort who had come from an adjoining 
table, and just as I was finishing up wot 
was left of my cheese William came back 
very friendly and there on his tray was a 
cigar as big as a bobby’s billy and he says, 

‘Have a cigar on me, sir,” he says. 

Well I was all took aback for I knew 
William had played in hard luck but I was 
afraid he would feel hurt if I refused so I 
took it and thanked him kindly and said 
if he was out of a job next spring to look me 
up. Then I asked for the price and Will- 
iam took a long pink slip out of his vest and 
laid it on the table and at the bottom of it 
was twenty-seven dollars and eighty-five 
cents! You could have knocked me over 
with a feather duster. I knew William 
was watching so I hardly noticed it at all 
but for a fac I felt weak in the legs as I put 
my hand in my trousers pocket. But as 
luck would have it I had nearly harf of my 
month’s wages with me and I tossed one 
twenty and a ten dollar note over to 
William and says lofty ‘‘ Keep the change, 
William,” I says. 

I was just beginning to feel that since I 
had paid for pretty near the whole show 
I was entitled to be there when I saw 
Eliza and Mr. Tom getting up. When the 
head butler saw me he came running over 
and hoping everything had been satis- 
factory, which it was, saving the price, 
and by the time he had got through it was 
time for me to take up the persuit. Eliza 
looked very worried but her necklace 
certainly did look fine and she was as 
pretty as any lady there and a great deal 
fresher, but wot I was to do I had no idea. 
I waited in the doorway while Eliza and 
Mr. Tom had a kind of argumentum on the 
sidewalk, and she put her hand on his arm 
and I wanted to kill him but for her sake 
I refrained and then they got in. Well I 
climbed arfter them into my cab and we 
started uptown. 

Maybe they was going home, in which 
case my thirty dollars would have been 
lost, for I did not need the victuals, and if 
they wasn’t, why wot could I do? I knew 
Mr. Tom for an ugly customer drunk or 
sober. He was never a gentleman in either 
state, and I fancied he was pretty well harf 
seas over. They drove fast and when they 
got to Columbus Circle they turned toward 
the Park. ‘Well, I says to myself, the Park 
is no place for Eliza with him, and I 


hollered through the hole to the cabby to 
go round the monniment and cut em off for 
there was nothing else to do and the time 
had come for something to happen. 

So my cabby whips up his horse and 
pretty nearly runs into em on the other side 
of Columbus. Both horses was pulled back 
on their harnches and both drivers began 
cussing fast and lively and I knew if any- 
thing was to be done it would have to be 
done awful quick. Mr. Tom had leaped 
out of his handsome and was swearing at 
his driver because neither cabby seemed to 
be doing anything, and I stepped out on 
the opposite side and rushed over and 
called to Eliza to get out. She didn’t hear 
me at first because she was watching Mr. 
Tom but presently she turned her head 
toward me and I could see she was awful 
white and trembly and I whispered ‘‘It’s 
all right Eliza, it’s me, Peter,” and the 
next thing I knew I had climbed in with 
her and she had grabbed hold of my arm 
and began sobbing ‘“‘O wot shall I do! 
O wot shall I do!” Mr. Tom hadn’t seen 
me get in for my cabby had begun to sass 
him and call him names and Mr. Tom was 
roaring out that he would have him 
arrested, and there was such a noise that a 
mounted policeman came galloping over 
from the Circle. 

“Wot is all this row about?”’ he says. 

“This eabby ran me down and then used 
threatening language to me,” says Mr. 
Tom, shaking his fist at my cabby. 

“O forgit it,” yells the cabby. ‘It’s a 
lie, orficer. This drunk is trying to drive 
two kebs at once,” he says. 

Well, the orficer leaps off his horse and 
backs my cab away from the other and [ 
thought I saw my chance so I leaned out of 
the handsome and says very quiet, 

“Orficer, this man is so drunk,’ I says, 
“that he don’t know which is his own cab,”’ 
Isays. ‘‘The man he is abusing is his own 
driver.” 


Then the orficer seeing me and Eliza in | 


Mr. Tom’s handsome turns to him and 
says very sharp, 

“Look here! Wot is the matter with 
you? Git back in your own cab and mind 
your business or J’ll run you in!” he says. 

The minute Mr. Tom heard my voice he 
turned and made a rush for us, but the 
orficer grabbed him by the collar and 
yanked him back and shouts, 

“Be quiet or I’ll give you the stick!’”’ he 
says. 

So Mr. Tom grinds his teeth and shakes 
his fist and yells out that I was a strange 
man who had climbed into his cab and had 
no business there, but the orficer seeing 
Eliza beside me was sure that Mr. Tom 
was simply fighting drunk, so he gives him 
a shake so Mr. Tom’s hat fell off, and says, 

“Pll give you one more chance. Get 
into your cab or come with me,”’ he says. 

Mr. Tom looks at us for about a minute 
with the worst scowl on his face you ever 


see and then he picks up his hat and shakes | 


off the orficer and gets into my cab. - 

So I says to the orficer, 

“Thank you, orficer. This is a nice per- 
formance to have happen to a respectable 
man who is taking a lady home,” I says. 

“Yes, sir,’ he says touching his cap, “‘I 
ought to have run him in,” he says, ‘‘ but 
I’d have had to take you along as witnesses 
and he’ll sober up all right before morning.” 

“Good night,’’ I says. 

“Good night, sir,’’ he says, and I give the 
driver Mr. Carter’s address. 

Then I found that Eliza was clinging to 
my shoulder and crying and I tried to com- 
fort her, but she kept saying how Mr. Tom 
would have us both discharged and how 
she was ashamed to go home. 

“Next time you'll believe me!” I says. 

“O, Peter,’ she says. ‘“‘Mr. Tom is a 
wicked man, and I never will go near him 
again.” 

“Why did you go tonight?” I says. 

“Because he said he loved me and he 
promised to marry me,”’ she says hiding her 
face in her hands. ‘‘And I believed him.”’ 

“‘T suppose he was on his way to marry 
you when I stopped him,”’ I says. 

Then I was sorry I had said it and begged 
her pardon and said no one should ever 
know anything about it from me, and as 
for Mr. Tom he would be afraid to tell. But 
I knew there was breakers ahead for me. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of six chap- 
ters selected by Mr. Train from the diary of a but- 
ler in the employ of a wealthy family. The third 
will appear next week. , 
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kind that 
carpenters 
use 


kinc¢to have 
about the 


The keenest-and-cleanest cut- | 
ting saws in the world. Because 
of the Simonds steel —tough, 
specially tempered crucible steel, 
made only in Simonds Mills, and 
used only in Simonds Saws. 


Most dealers sell Simonds Saws. If your § 
dealer does not, send us his name and we § 
will see that you are promptly supplied. 


Write for “Simonds Guide”—maitled free. 


SIMONDS MFG. COMPANY 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Portland 
New York 


San Francisco 
Seattle 


A FREE SAMPLE 
of the New Building Felt 


Chicago 
New Orleans 
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kind. Also a neatly illustrated book — 


“The House of Silence,” 
which tells how and why it 


Saves Its Cost In One Winter. i: 
38 Times 4: stecasra Building Paper 


For_ Excluding Cold, Heat or Noises. Not | 
Expensive—it adds less than 1 per cent, to the 
cost of any building; but adds fully ro per cen 
to its warmth and comfort. J 


Sold by Hardware and Building Trades. 


write UNION FIBRE CO. 
212 Fibre Ave., Winona, Minn. 
THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
y Distributers, Cincinnati — 


Branches and warehouses in 
Jarge cities in the U.S., Can. andM 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3. 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 
Beautiful and attract- 
ive patterns. Made 
in all colors. Easily 
kept clean and war- 
ranted to wear. 
Woven in one piece. 
Both sides can be 
used. Sold direct at Gif; 
one profit. Money —& 

refunded if not sat- 

isfactory. 


New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent fi 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 917 Bourse Bldg., Philad 


FIX YOUR ROOF 


— We will guarantee to put an, 


5c Per Square leaky, worn-out, rusty, tin, 
steel, paper, felt, gravel or shingle roof in perfect cond 
and keep it in perfect condition for 5c per square per 
e The Perfect Roof Preserver, mak 

worn-out roofs new. Satisfaction g 

00 = 1X teed or money refunded. Our free 
book tells all about it. Write for it! 

The Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept. 68, EI 
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Sizes and Prices 
9x6 ft. 
9x7 ft. 


$3.50 
4.00 
4.50 
5.00 
5.50 
6.50 


9x9 ft. 
9x 10% ft. 
9x12 ft. 
9x15 ft. 


A Brand New 
Candy 


SORORITT 
CHOCOLATES 


ki DI 
taylor fade 
E NOW OFFER a sfecial grade of superfine chocolates 


: : eae? 
—a “‘private stock’’ we have been making to order for — Just placed ea the market—they re 


a few of our very particular customers. delicitous——difterent 
We call this exquisite candy SORORITY ; 


CHOCOLATES, in honor of that critical judge of candy goodness 
—the American college girl—who has instantly placed her seal of 
‘approval upon them. 


Try just one box of SORORITY CHOCOLATES and learn 


» need no second telling that SORORITY CHOCOLATES are the 
cream of creams—the chocolates de /uxe. 

SORORITY CHOCOLATES are “ Taylor-Made”’— which means 
_ the choicest materials, the best way of making — absolute purity always. 

They come to you fresh and unbroken, packed in beautiful crafts- 
manship boxes. Look for the Sorority Girl’s head on the box. Sold 
—or w7// be—by leading dealers everywhere. At 60 cents the pound. 
The gift of ‘“‘the man who knows’’ to “the girl who appreciates.” 


| FREE— For Your Den— 
e e es 9 e 

10 Sorority Girl Artists’ Duplicates 
| A famous artist has produced 

for us 10 studies of fascinating wai 
Meollege girl types. These 
SORORITY GIRL STUDIES fe ~ . y« rgd ti 
—beautiful colored artists’ r r ee: or £ toh i f ft ais 
‘duplicates —12x24 in.—are F 


just the thing for framing — 
for dens, etc. 


x 
their superior ‘‘ eating ’’ quality. Note the thin, egg-shell-like cover- ~. = 
ing of finest vanilla chocolate which quickly vanishes, leaving the <- : 
' delightfully flavored cream centers to melt upon the tongue. You'll € 
: 


_ Send us $1 and the name of 
your dealer and we will send 
you, PREPAID, a full 1-lb. 
box (craftsmanship design) of 
CHOCOLATES, and three 
Artists’ Duplicates in colors 

of the SORORITY GIRL 
STUDIES absolutely 
tee. Address 


Taylor 
Bros. 
Co. 

Battle Creek 
Mich. 


I Makers of- the famous 
_ daylor-Made ” Candies— 
« Taylor-Made” Honey 
zomb Chocolate Chips — 
Taylor-Made" Chocolate 
Marshmallows, etc. 


COMES OUT A RIBBON 
LIES FLAT 


COLGATES 


ANTISEPTIC 


DENTAL CREAM 


ELICIOUS in flavor, leaving the mouth delightfully cool and refreshed. More 
convenient, more efficient, less wasteful than powder or liquid. Cleanses thor- 
oughly without scratching, gives a perfect polish to gold work and stimulates gum tissue. 


e2) 


We couldn’t Improve the Cream, So we Improved the Tube 


Your children will find brushing the teeth a pleasure instead of a duty if you supply 
them with this deliciously flavored: cream. 


Note Particularly — Z%e flat ribbon of cream from the rectangular opening C2 does not roll off the brush as from the old-style 
round opening, GC). so there ts no waste or inconvenience. Also as the cream lies evenly along the brush, and about half as 
much comes out of the rectangular as from the round opening, less is required. \ So there ts double economy in Colgate’s. 


We recently sampled all dentists, 32 in number, in three representative residential towns near New York City. 23 signed a statement 
declaring Colgate’s Dental Cream ‘‘¢he most¢ satisfactory dentifrice.” 7 signed that it was ‘‘very’’ or ‘‘most satistactory.”? This, 
in spite of professional reluctance. to endorse proprietary articles, and the fact that 4 who signed owned stock 
in companies manufacturing competing dental preparations. This is but typical of the way in which 
the Dental Profession regards this Cream. It is what they and the Public have long wanted —A 
Perfect Dentifrice in a Perfect Package. 


Send Two Cents for a Trial Tube 


* Two Other Colgate Comforts in Original Packages = 
a ; 4 ? We can prove we improved these packages by Patent Office records and by 


CASHMERE ® 
§ BOVOVET 


VIOLET ; the efforts of our competitors to imitate us. Isn’t it reasonable to suppose 
eC POWDER He that the same care and thought have been put into the quality of the contents? 
oe BORIC A 

S — ° 
hoa tons COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 


Dept. P, 55 John St., New York 


PERFUMERS 
NEW YORK, V.5.A 


\! ELMORE MEG. CO., 704 Amanda Street, CLYDE, OHIO (/7%7%,) ===> 6 
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Three Cylinder $1750 
Four Cylinder $2500 


the Ge has no valves. 


To which we can only reply: “There’s nothing more to tell.” 
When we’ve said that the CoLLe has continuous torque; that the 


power flows as steadily as a rush- 


SES ing river on its way to the sea 
SZ SS HS aS a ; y 'e. 
gy es es eae we've explained why you get in the 
Y 3 L ] y ira & J CH&e that magnificent steadi- 


ness of motion which is only ap- 
proached (but not equaled) in the four cycle type, by the use of at 
least six cylinders. 

When 


we tell you the C&L has no valves, we cannot say 
much more—except to re- 
call to your mind what a 
hot-bed of expense and 
exasperation the valves in 
your car have. always been. 
When we say that £42%e 
owners know nothing about 
timer, coil or battery troubles — absolutely nothing whatever —how 
can we be more explicit or emphatic? 

But pictures always help; and if you’ve never ridden in an 
CHe&e car, these thumb-nail sketches may help you to an apprce- 
ciation of its ridicu- 
lous (and magnificent) 


simplicity. 

Stop and count the 
parts on an 647e engine — one, two, three, four, five, only three 
of which are moving parts. ‘Is that all?” you ask. Yes, that’s 
all. Now, drop your eye and look at the parts it 
hasn’t got —the hundred odd parts that clutter up every 
other type of 
engine and 
make it a nest 


of viperous 
mechanical troubles. You'll notice they’re a// missing 


from the 64%e engine—valves, cams, lifts, springs, 


There is no mystery about the phenomenal performances of the G#ee. 
people evidently think there is. 


is fine — intensely interesting. 
We know that its engine has continuous turning power. 


We know that G4 owners don’t know what ignition troubles are. 
that it costs less to keep up the G4 than any other car extant. 


Some 
Last year a few of them said: ‘Your catalogue 
We read every word of it. We know, now, that 


We know 
But we'd like you to tell us more.” 


rollers—every one of the prolific sources of expense and exaspera- 
tion which make motoring a hazardous game of chance in any four 
cycle car. 

Do you begin to realize now why the average 6G0%e owner is 
almost as fanatic in his devotion to the valveless, two cycle idea 
with its continuous turning power, superb riding qualities, low cost of 
up-keep and absolute immunity from trouble 
of old to thezr ideals ? 

Do you begin to realize why he won't listen to any four cycle car 
at any price (high or low) because aé/ of them contain the handicaps 
to smooth and restful motoring which he escapes in the FGpere P 

Do you begin to realize why we closed the present 1908 season in 
June last with a waiting list of nearly one hundred people who could 
not get cars from our greatly increased output —and who immediately 
put in a reservation for the 1909 car now being marketed ? 

Do you begin to realize why our dealers poured in their orders 
and deposits for the 1909 car, with positive delivery dates, early in 
July —and why we are cautioning you that our output, again largely 
increased, is certain to be exhausted in the same way as the outputs 
of the past two years? 
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Guaranteed 


Six Months 


For Men, Women and Children 


In each box of six pairs of ‘‘Holeproof’’ Hosiery for 
men, women or children is this guarantee: ‘‘If any 
or all of these hose come to holes in six months from 
the day you buy them we will replace them free.”’ 

This means just what it says. 

Think of the convenience. 

Please think of the comfort of always having soft, 
comfortable, whole hose and stockings ready to wear 
at all times. 

Think of the darning saved. 

And think of the economy. 


We Now Make 
Children’s Stockings 


The success of our men’s and women’s hosiery has 
led us to make children’s stockings. They have 6-ply 
reinforced knees, heels and toes. They wear like iron, 
yet they are soft because the yarn is so fine. 

Get them for the children tomorrow. Let them 
show what they will save you in trouble and money. 

Your children will thank you for ‘‘ Holeproof’’ 
Stockings. Boys and girls are ashamed of holes, and 
it’s almost impossible to keep all their stockings darned. 

You can, in this way, save them embarrassment 
and y ourself worry. 

Please don’t confuse us with others who make 
guaranteed hosiery. 

We were the first to make it. 


We Pay More for Yarn 


Our yarn costs an average of 73c per pound. Others 
pay 35c, but such yarn is coarse. Then it is weak, 
being but 2-ply 

Our yarn is the best Egyptian and Sea Island cotton, 
the finest and softest 3-ply yarn the markets afford. 

The heels and toes of all our hose are reinforced 
to 6-ply. But nothing is too good for those who wear 
‘*Holeproof.”’ 

Our whole reputation is staked on what the name 
‘‘Holeproof’’ means to you after you try your first 
box. We must make ‘‘ Holeproof’’ much better than 
any hose in order to hold your trade. 


tloleprooftlosiery 


FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 


If your dealer does not have genuine 
“Holeproof” Hose, bearing the “Holeproof”’ 
Hgade ee order direct e om us. Remit 
in any convenient way. Mail the coupon 
and we'll ship the hose promptly and 
prepay transportation 
charges. Remember, 
the ‘‘ Holeproof”’ guar- 
antee protects you. If 
the hose come to holes 
and darning within six 
months, you get new 


hose FREE, 


Write for free book, ‘‘How 
to Make Your Feet Happy.”’ 


Registered 
U.S. Pat. Office, 1906 


Holeproof Hose —6 pairs, $2. Medium, 
light, and extra light weight. Black, light 
and dark tan, navy blue, pearl gray, and 
black with white feet. ‘Sizes, gM to 12, 
Six pairs of a size and weight in a box. 
One color or assorted to order. 

Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. Me- 
dium weight. Black, tan and black with 
white feet. Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Holeproof Boys’ Stockings — 6 pairs, $3. 
6-ply reinforced knee, heel and _ toe. 
Black and tan. Sizes, 5 to ro. 

Holeproof Misses’ Stockings — 6 pairs, 
#3. 6-ply reinforced knee, heel and toe. 
Black and tan. Sizes, 5 to 9% 

Holeproof Lustre-Hose — Finished like 
silk. 6 pairs, $3. Extra light weight. 
Black, navy blue, hehe and dark tan and 
pearl gray. Sizes, 9% to 12. 

Holeproof Lustre-Stockings —- Finished 
like silk. Six pairs $3. Extra light weight. 
Tan and black. Sizes, 8 to 11. 


Do You Know Why We Ask— 


Know what it means to wear ‘‘ Holeproof.’’ 

‘‘Holeproof’’ are soft, stylish and well-fitting. You don’ 
buy them for wear only. 

We put all the quality into our hose that you demand first 

Then we weave and reinforce by a special process that insures 
the extra wear. Thus ‘‘Holeproof’’ is made to possess the good 
points of the best unguaranteed hose, yet it wears six times longer, 

We go to extremes to keep ‘‘Holeproof’’ best. : 


We Spend $30,000 : 
a Year for Inspection Alone 


80 people—all non-producers—do nothing but examine the 
goods to see that they are perfect. Each pair is twice closely 
scrutinized before it is sent from the factory. This is dem more 
for our own protection, but you get the benefit. F 

One apparatus we use cost us $5,000.00. It ieee nothing 
but filter and soften the water we use for our dyes. But that is 
important. It makes fast colors a certainty. + 

We sterilize twice in the making so ‘‘Holeproof’’ are per- 
fectly safe. 


15,000 Pairs a Day 


Our hosiery has such a demand that we are now required te 
make 15,000 pairsa day. No knitting business could attain such 
proportions without a best quality product. 

‘‘Holeproof’’ Hosiery never wrinkles, stretches, crocks, rug 
nor fades. 

And ‘‘Holeproof’’ Hose cost no more. 

They outwear many pairs of the best unguaranteed hose, sc 
they really cost less. 


Try them tomorrow; you’llalways buy ‘‘Holeproof”’ thereaftae 
| 


We Buy the Newest and — 
Best Machines 


When we find a machine for any purpose that does even 2 
trifle better than ours we buy it regardless of cost. | 
We have lately imported a group of expensive machines simply 

in order to better one stitch only 2% inches long. This policy 
has built up our business until we are now one of the la 
hosiery-making concerns in the world. | 
nese are things to remember when buying your | 
for they mean quality brought to perfection and months 
of extra wear. J 


wr 


_— 
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Note These Facts 


Please learn that the only difference 
between the best unguaranteed hose and| 
‘*Holeproof’’ is that ‘‘Holeproof”’ wear 
longer. Examine them. Notice how 
soft and light they are. Compare any 
brand of hose with ‘‘ Holeproof.’’ Ther| 
let ‘‘Holeproof’’ show how they wees 


Cut Out the Coupon, Now, to Remind You 


to ask your dealer for “Holeproof,” or, if he __ 
hasn’t any in stock, to order direct from us 


ii] _Men’s 

| Women’s |_| 
Boys’ 
Misses’ 


Enclosed § Please send me 


boxes of Floleproof — S7ze 
Weight 2s. Colors= 


| 


(* Put check mark in square opposite kind you want. 
floleproof Hosiery Co., 
= 188 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. 
Office, 1906. : i 


This trade- mark j 
is put on our hose 
and each box. } 


Name 
Address 
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: ‘growing Western town, and came to Catlin. 
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Nobody was Out Anything, Because, as Uncle Billy Explained to the Captain, the 
Law Firm Would Not Have Had the Job if He Had Not Started the Bank 


Editor’s Note—This is not fiction. On the contrary, it is the life-story, true in 
all its details, of an average American. The author, moreover, is not so obscure as 
his modesty leads him to consider himself. 

’ I 
S FAR back as we need to go, several men sat on a pile of lumber at the north 
side of Harney & Butler’s law office, philosophizing and watching two 
brickmasons lay a wall. 


The wall was momentous for several reasons. In the first place, it was 


, to inclose a bank. Everybody felt the importance of having a bank in town. Len 


Hardy, whose one suspender was pieced with a tow string, got into trouble by 
bragging about it injudiciously over at Pogrum. Then, as the Courier pointed out, 
the structure marked a new architectural epoch in Catlin. It was of brick. Even 
Seaton had only one brick building. 
_ Again, the bank was on the west side of Main Street. The two sides had run about 
neck and neck until Lem Wooster built his grocery on the east side, thereby giving it 
the advantage. Counting from the little red railroad station, there were then eight 
business establishments on the east side and only six on the west. The wall was 
momentous to me because when school closed and the bank opened IJ was to begin my 
business career in it. 

The bank was one story high, twenty feet wide and twice as long. The vault door 
had many shiny steel bolts. The books were beautifully new, bound in calfskin with 
morocco trimmings. At first I couldn’t do much but sweep the floor, dust the counter, 
and stand around bulging with a kind of shamefaced self-consciousness. But Mr. 
-Tilford soon taught me how to keep the books. The chance was opened to me 
by my uncle, William Butler. By profession he was a lawyer. He had been 
in Catlin from the very beginning. The town was about five years old when he 
decided it was high time it had a bank. It claimed one thousand inhabitants— 
mainly because that was a round, symmetrical number to claim. The prairie 
thereabout was as flat as your hand, and practically treeless. The nearest 
running water was the Little Juniper, seven miles south, but that usually dried 
up in summer. 

The coarse prairie grass turned sere early in July. Catlin itself made few 
architectural pretensions—looked a good deal like a double-handful of small 
houses dropped down at random beside the railroad track. Altogether, people 
who sought the picturesque called the scene monotonous. The settlers, looking 
for fat, deep, easily-worked soil, had a different view. 

There was inexhaustible wealth in the soil; but money was fearfully scarce. 
For Uncle Billy to found a bank seemed a good deal of an undertaking; but 

i¢@ was one of those men of initiative and imagination to whom obstacles 
Succumb. It happened that Mr. Tilford, having disposed of his partnership in 
a dry-goods store in Tiskilwa, Illinois, was looking for a new location in a 
r Uncle Billy soon persuaded 
him that it was better to be a banker than a merchant. I don’t know how 
“ got into communication with Mr. Renfrew, of New Jersey; but I know he 
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soon had him on the ground and full of enthusiasm. So the three formed a partnership 
under the style, ‘‘Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank of Catlin, Nebraska; Renfrew, 
Butler & Tilford.” 

The financial arrangement was as follows: Mr. Renfrew furnished cash capital to 
the amount of two thousand five hundred dollars, Mr. Tilford furnished cash capital 
to the amount of one thousand five hundred dollars, Uncle Billy bound himself to 
furnish cash capital to the amount of one thousand dollars. He was actually three 
times as rich as that, but his effects were in land options, chattels and the like. Of 
cash he was quite bare. So the other partners allowed him thirty days from the 
opening of the bank to ‘‘turn himself,” as the current phrase for raising cash was. 

His law partner, Captain Harney, gave him an accommodation note for two hundred 
and fifty dollars, which he discounted at the bank. Two rival concerns were trying to 
sell the town a second-hand fire apparatus which it had decided to buy. The St. Joe 
concern made the sale, accepting three hundred dollars in cash and Uncle Billy’s note, 
at six months without interest, for the other three hundred. The town paid six 
hundred in cash; but no harm was done, as it got the fire apparatus that it wanted. 
The town treasurer and the three trustees were Uncle Billy’s friends. Dele Morris, 
the grain dealer, induced his Chicago commission house to advance him five 
hundred dollars to crib corn with, and lent it to Uncle Billy, with an understanding 
between them that the bank would allow Dele to overdraw his account to the same 
amount. 

Thus, in less than thirty days, Uncle Billy had himself all nicely ‘‘turned” and was 
a partner in good standing. 

Incidentally, as soon as the bank opened, it employed the law firm of Harney & 
Butler as counsel at an annual fee of two hundred and fifty dollars. This just paid 
Captain Harney’s accommodation note. Nobody was out anything, because, as Uncle 
Billy explained to the Captain, the law firm would not have had the job if he had not 
started the bank. 

Even four thousand dollars in cash was a lot of money to start a bank with in those 
days. A good many had less than that. Merely by virtue of being a bank any concern 
would have enough political pull to get some county deposits. The minimum rate of 
discount was three per cent. a month, with a dollar for drawing the papers. 
Lightning-rod agents, vendors of patent rights cottage organs and so on, who were 
always drifting through the country and taking farmers’ notes, which they discounted 
at the bank, did not enjoy the benefit of the minimum rate. They were not really 
entitled to it, because they generally swindled the farmers whose notes they took. 

Thanks to Mr. Renfrew and Mr. Tilford, we were soon able to borrow quite a lot 
of money in New Jersey and Illinois, paying twice as much interest as the banks in 
those effete States would allow. Of course, this money, put out at thirty-six per cent. 
or better, was profitable tous. In short, the little 
bank did very well from the start. 

The county-seat fight came up the fall after 
the bank was opened. Seaton was then the 
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county-seat, and at least fifty per cent. big- 
ger than Catlin. But it was off in a corner 
of the county. There were three towns all 
smaller than Seaton on the B. & M. in the 
southern part of the county. Catlin’s 
strategy, largely directed by Uncle Billy, 
was to play upon the jealousy which these 
towns naturally felt for Seaton and get 
them to combine with Catlin and take 
away the county-seat from the most pros- 
perous town. 

Unfortunately, wily old Seaton, perceiv- 
ing that she could not retain the county- 
seat, fell right in with this idea. To the 
three southern towns she said: ‘‘If you 
give Catlin the county-seat she will draw 
trade away from you and outstrip you and 
become a great, bullying metropolis of 
fifteen hundred inhabitants. You ought 
to give the county-seat to a town that 
can’t possibly hurt you. So let us organize 
a new town, away from a railroad, off onthe 
prairie, and make that the county-seat.”’ 

Feeling ran very high as the campaign 
proceeded. Captain Harney madespeeches 
in all the country schoolhouses, taking 
several husky supporters when he got into 
Seaton territory. He was the best orator 
inthe county. Oratory was in high esteem 
then. There were not many people, nor 
much business; nobody had any money to speak of. So 
they needed a good deal of oratory to fill out. Take an 
audience of settlers, half of them living in sod houses; 
in debt to the bank at three per cent. a month, and to 
the grocer and farm-implement company; the wheat crop, 
which was their main dependence, just cut to pieces by 
hail, and they might have been dispirited and indifferent, 
not caring particularly whether the county-seat was in 
the northeast corner or the southwest. But when Captain 
Harney finished speaking about Lexington and Valley 
Forge, freedom and equality, the glorious West and the 
sturdy pioneer, they’d get quite interested in themselves 
and take their county-seat votes seriously. 

Of course, there was no business on election day. 
Everybody in the five towns gave undivided attention to 
the momentous issue. Uncle Billy cautioned me the first 
thing in the morning. 

“‘Now, don’t you vote to-day, Johnny,” hesaid. ‘‘Some 
of those Seaton fellows wouldn’t like anything better 
than a chance to soak you in order to get back at me. So 
don’t you vote.”’ He didn’t actually say ‘‘fellows,’’ but 
used a term, which was then of equivocal meaning in 
the West, sometimes denoting the last degree of friendly 
intimacy, sometimes the extreme of enmity. Being fifteen 
at the time, I had not contemplated voting, and promised 
that I would not. 

Farmers began coming to town early. Those who were 
legally entitled to vote went to the polls and deposited 
their ballots, then partook of the free beer. Those who 
were not legally entitled to vote went to the saloon first 
and voted afterward. 

Before noon, the town looked almost like a Fourth of 
July celebration. Teams were hitched all up and down 
Main Street. The plank walks on either side presented 
scenes of animation. Some of the stores used their side- 
walk space to display goods on. Falkenbridge erected a 
lemonade and pop booth, with bunting and Chinese 
lanterns, in front of his restaurant. But Lem Wooster and 
Pete Spears simply set out empty boxes, about three feet 
high, on which one could sit comfortably, They were 
closest to the people. 

Except for that cast by buildings, shade was scarce. 
‘The willow trees planted in the schoolhouse square were 
rather spindling, and the grass was sparse. Coming from 
my noonday dinner, however, I saw a considerable camp 
of women and children in arms over there, patiently 
waiting until the men had sufficiently sampled the free 
beer. An exercise in patience was what a good many 
women got out of a holiday. But the wives of the Rus- 
sians, as we called the Mennonite immigrants, worked in 
the fields with the men. So, perhaps, the matter of idling 
a few hours in a somewhat warm and dusty spot was only a 
sentimental affliction. 

That morning’s train brought a confessed watcher of 
election from Seaton, accompanied by two body-guards 
armed with stout hickory canes. The polling place was in 
the barber shop back of the Lattimer Block. Even the 
barber shop had its own detached building. The watcher 
and his guards took up a strategical position by the 
barber-shop door, their backs to the wall, and the watcher 
made a tally in his notebook for every voter. This was 
irksome. So Pete White, the blacksmith, addressed the 
watcher with the greatest good nature in the world. 

““My goodness, you must be tired doing that! Let me 
spell you a while,” said Pete, and reached for the watcher’s 
notebook. At the same time, Tom Mercer, the town 
marshal, and two trusty aids fell upon the men with the 
canes and arrested them for disturbing the peace. The 
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case against the watcher was even clearer, for he tried to 
strike Pete White as the latter wrenched the notebook out 
of his hand. So all three were locked up in the calaboose 
for the day. The election then proceeded in a perfectly 
peaceful and orderly manner. 

The forenoon freight train brought a consignment from 
Seaton directed to Captain Archibold Harney. This con- 
sisted of a very dirty and dilapidated shed. On each side 
was painted in large, red letters, ‘‘Catlin’s Courthouse. 
Shoot Old Guts.’”’ The last was a slur upon the corpulent 
habit of Captain Harney. Throughout the campaign the 
Seaton Journal designated him in that opprobrious manner. 

By seven o’clock that evening, we knew that Catlin had 
cast slightly more than thirteen hundred votes. As this 
was about double the number of inhabitants, including 
women and children, the more shallow-minded were in- 
clined to plume themselves upon it. But Uncle Billy was 
dissatisfied. He said it should have been fifteen hundred. 
I believe there was some discussion as to whether it should 
not be made fifteen hundred before the returns were sent 
in. But conservative counsel prevailed. 

The town was full of people all the evening. I remember 
distinctly that men were eating supper in the Catlin House 
as late as eight o’clock. Such was the rush that common 
feeders, at twenty-five cents a head, were permitted to sit 
at the ‘‘transient” table. This was a little apart from the 
other tables. It had a splendid silver-plated castor in the 
middle, the linen was changed every day, and on ordi- 
nary occasions it was sacred to traveling men. 

The two main points of convergence were Jeff’s Place, 
down by the depot, and Lafe Miller’s, next the Catlin 
House. About ten o’clock Carl Johnson and I plucked up 
courage to slip into Jeff’s Place. For this occasion the 
little bar had been pieced out with clean pine boards laid 
over the heads of barrels. The kerosene lamps, with tin 
reflectors, shone upon about as many men as could stand 
in the Place. There was a close air, a turmoil of loud voices 
and much slop of beer on the floor. It was the first time I 
had ever been in a saloon. In a moment I saw Uncle 
Billy, up by the bar. Tom Mercer had a supporting arm 
around him. I had heard about this; but seeing it was 
different. 

“‘Let’s get out,” I whispered to Carl. 

As we passed the Catlin House some men emerged from 
Lafe Miller’s. One was little Doctor Harlow, who held a 
half-empty beer mug and laughed in a loud, aimless man- 
ner. Another was Mr. Plummer, the undertaker, who 
was insisting upon giving three cheers for everybody. 

Now, Doctor Harlow and Mr. Plummer were citizens of 
most staid, exemplary habits. Moreover, Doctor Harlow 
was Carl’s own uncle. So my shame passed away and I 
laughed heartily. 

The thirteen hundred votes did Catlin no good. All the 
returns had to be sent to Seaton, the county-seat, to be 
canvassed. So, naturally, Catlin lost. They built a squat, 
red-brick courthouse off on the prairie at the geographical 
centre of the county and called it Brown Centre. In time 
a hamlet stragglingly attached itself to the courthouse. 
Yet everybody except the Catlinites was well satisfied. It 
was enough for the other four towns that Catlin was not 
getting ahead of them any. 

Nothing was ever said about Catlin’s thirteen hundred 
votes. None of the other towns was in a position to say 
anything. There was no fetish-worship of the law out 
there then. We had government by the people. Democ- 
racy was not only pure, but spontaneous. 

The first striking example of this that I witnessed came 
the winter after the county-seat election. A well-meaning 
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but. feeble-minded man named Hoskins 
ran a little delicatessen and notion store, 
His outfit may have been worth two hun- — 
dred dollars. He had a hard-working, — 
foolish wife and four small children. A 
man named Cy Linnlivedin Catlin. Hehad 
two learned professions—playing poker — 
and selling lightning rods; but worked at _ 
them only intermittently. There was an 
impression that he was a pretty bad man. 

Cy Linn sold Hoskins the county 
‘‘right8”’ in some sort of patent, the exact 
nature of which I have forgotten. Hoskins — 
gave a chattel mortgage on his goods for © 
the purchase price. Of course, he didn’t 
do anything with the patent. Cy haddone | 
all that could be done with that. One — 
winter day Cy swore out a warrant, and — 
had Hoskins arrested for selling goods _ 
that were covered by the mortgage. The _ 
feeble-minded Hoskins let himself be © 
locked up. Then Cy, by virtue of the — 
mortgage, took possession of the little shop — 
and put a man in charge. 

I suppose Cy really meant nothing very — | 
bad; probably intended merely to frighten _ 
Hoskins into settling with him by paying — | 


| 
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twenty-five or fifty dollars. But the wife _ 
lost her wits; thought they were all dis- _ 
possessed and would be locked up. So, | 
about six o’clock that evening, Doctor Harlow, driving 

home, met her and her four small children on a country _ 
road, about a mile out of town. It was dark and cold. — 
The woman and the children did not have any too many — | 
clothes. The children were holding hands and whimper- _ 
ing with the cold and with hunger. | 

Our democracy, in those days, got terribly spontaneous | 
over a thing like that. Doctor Harlow loaded the five into — 
his buckboard and walked along in the snow, leading the | 
broncos and thinking stirring thoughts. By seven o'clock 
practically the whole town was up. Women, the aged and ~ 
the young, stood on the sidewalks lending their moral sup- 
port. I remember very well standing on the bank steps _ 
when the men marched by, headed by Lem Wooster. 

Lem was one of those very bony, long-armed, long- | 
legged men who are built for fighting. He had been a 
plainsman most of his life, and, although he had now © 
degenerated into a mere grocer, the leadership naturally 
fell to him. | 

Cy Linn’s small house was dark when the men reached | 


it. Lem told the others to stay in the road, and went up — 
on the porch alone and rang the doorbell. There was no 
response. 


| 

| 
“Come out, Cy. We want you,” Lem called. As the 
was no answer Lem at once kicked in the door. He was in | 
the parlor lighting the lamp when Cy appeared from the 
back room. Lem walked up to him and put an arm | 
through his. ‘‘We want you, Cy,” he said, and led him | 
forth. Followed by the others, they marched to | | 
oftice—a back room in the Lattimer Block. 

‘‘Let’s have that Hoskins note and mortgage,” said 
Lem. Cy produced them. Lem looked them over and | 
tore them up. ‘‘Now give me ten dollars for the family,” | 
he said. Cy produced that, too. ‘‘Now, don’t do this | 
again, Cy,’’ Lem counseled mildly. And the mob i 
persed. 

Captain Harney explained it in the bank next aa 
“It was the way Lem managed it,” he said. “‘If there’d — 
been any nervousness in the management, any wee | 
ing the house and sounding the tocsin and doing exciting 
things like that, Cy would have begun to shoot. No 
doubt he would have hit somebody, and then it - | 
have ended differently. Jo Kepler had a length of rope all 
measured off. If it hadn’t been for Lem’s cool, business- 
like way we would certainly eee lost one of our most: 
enterprising citizens.’ 

A grim business that! Within thies years five persons 
were lynched in that locality. There was, at that period, 
very little sentiment about the killing of a mere man wil 
murdered or otherwise outrageously offended. 

It was grim business! A young man representing hide 
self to be a lawyer and hanging out a sign as such had 
moved to Catlin, gone back to Iowa to be married, and 
brought his bride to town. They came, as it happened, 
the very day of the Cy Linn episode, and were staying at 
the Catlin House. The young lawyer labored under a 
misapprehension as to the relative importance of the 
affair which most engrossed his own attention. When he | 
heard a crowd tramping up the street toward the Catlin 
House he imagined that the town had turned out to pay | 
him the delicate attention of a ‘‘shivaree” party. So he | 
ran into the street, bold as a righteous lion, lifted his right } 
hand impressively, and shouted: ‘‘In the name of oS 
law, I command you to disperse!”’ 

Lem Wooster was a kindly and a humorous man. ordie 
narily he would have appreciated the joke; even re- 
garded it as something quite precious. But at this tim 
his mind was set to the stern business ahead. So he took 


the bridegroom by the shoulders, faced him toward the 
hotel, applied a vigorous kick, and marched grimly on. 
Afterward Lem was sorry for this, and apologized. The 
bridegroom thought of taking legal steps, when he could 
take any; but was dissuaded. Captain Harney said: 
“We don’t want this ingenuous young man driven out of 
town. He hassome money. We can use it here.” 
Meanwhile, in spite of having lost the county-seat, we 
Catlinites were trying desperately to grow. I would have 
said that no little town ever tried so hard; but I remember 
that Seaton and Pogrum and Varseilles (which we pro- 
_ nounced just as it was spelled, and so would you if you 
saw it) similarly yearned to expand. We tried fora corn- 
canning plant, and did actually get a cheese factory started. 
The expert whom we imported from Iowa to run it was 
signally unlucky—that is, he would stay sober when it 
made no particular difference, but get drunk when the 
process was at a critical stage, and forget.to put in the 
rennet, or do something else equally fatal. Uncle Billy 
finally told him that, if he ever wanted a recommendation 
as a first-class swill-maker, every intelligent hog in Catlin 
would indorse him up to the handle; but what we wanted 
was cheese, which seemed to be out of his line. The 
factory was finally saved by a tall, gaunt, excessively 
big-footed youth, who had the advantage, besides his 
extraordinary awkwardness, of being named Lafayette 
Lafountain. Thus the town took him for a joke, and he 
was able to absorb the factory with much greater ease than 
if they had taken him with that gravity which his intel- 
lectual ability really merited. 
The cheese factory, so far as I can make out, added one 
to the population. This was all to the good so far as it 


went; but the process wasslow. Presently, it seemed that 
Uncle Billy fell ill. 


even this small gain was to be offset. 


S FOR me,” continued Colonel Kay bit- 
A terly, ‘‘I’m driven almost frantic by this 
conspiracy. Whenevera regiment arrives 
or leaves, whenever a train stirs—yes, by 
Heaven, every time a locomotive toots or a 
mule brays or a chicken has the pip—somebody 
informs the rebels, and every detail is known 
to them within a few hours!”’ , 

“How annoying,” said the Special Messenger, 
seating herself on the edge of the camp table. 
“T suppose they are very disagreeable to you 
about it at headquarters.” 

“Yes, they are—but how can I help it? 
Somehow or other, whatever is done or said or 
even thought in this devilish supply camp is 
immediately reported to Jeb Stuart; every 
movement of trains and troops leaks out; he’ll 
know to-night what I ate for breakfast this 
morning—lI’ll bet on that. And, Messenger, 
let me tell you something. Joking aside, this 
thing is worrying me sick. Can you help me?”’ 

“Vltry,’’ she said. ‘‘ Headquarters sent me. 
They’re very anxious about the railroad.” 

“T can’t help it!” cried the distracted officer. 
“On Thursday I had to concentrate line-patrol 
to drive Maxon’s bushwhackers out of Laurel 
Siding; and look what Stuart did to me. No 
sooner were we off than he struck the un- 


_ guarded section and tore up two miles of track! 
_ What am I to do?” 


The Special Messenger shook her head in sympathy. 

“There’s a gas-leak somewhere,” insisted the angry 
Officer; ‘‘it smells to Heaven, but I can’t locate it. Some- 
where there’s a direct, intelligent and sinister underground 
communication between Osage Court House and Jeb 
Stuart at Sandy River—or wherever he is. And what I 
want you to do is to locate that leak and plug it—with 
your six-shooter.”’ 

“Of course,’’ murmured the Special Messenger, gently 
| tapping her riding-skirt with her whip. 

“Because,”’ continued the Colonel, ‘headquarters is 
stripping this depot of troops. The Bucktails go to-day; 
Casson’s New York brigade and Darrel’s cavalry left 
| yesterday. What remains is a mighty small garrison for 
a big supply depot—eleven hundred effectives, and they 


| 


may take some of them at any moment. You see the 
danger?’ 

Beves, I do,’ 

“Tye protested; I’ve pointed out the risk we run; I 


) sent my third messenger to headquarters this afternoon. 


Ofcourse, they don’t intend to leave this depot unguarded— 
probably they’ll send the Vermont troops from the North 
this week—but between the departure of Casson’s column 
| and the theoretical arrival of reénforcements from Preston, 
we'd be in a bad way if Stuart should raid us in force. 
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He was a bachelor, and lodged in the half-story over 
Harney & Butler’s law office. He took no kind of care of 
himself. During the county-seat campaign he contracted 
a hard cold, and another in the winter that laid him up for 
a while. When cold weather came again he failed alarm- 
ingly. Little Doctor Harlow shook his head, and Uncle 
Billy packed off to southern California. He came back in 
May—just skin and bones. Then Cousin Sarah, with 
whom I lived, insisted on taking him in. Through the 
summer his little strength ebbed. 

He took it hard—in a kind of sullen rage. Sometimes 
he cursed Doctor Harlow. Not that he really blamed the 
doctor. It was just a way of expressing how he felt toward 
that bodiless and pitiless thing that was shutting him off 
from his plans and hopes, against which his nerve and wit 
were terribly powerless. Perhaps I should explain that 
he was my mother’s half-brother. Back home the idea 
prevailed that he was a stray sheep, but good-hearted and 
able. It had been with much misgiving that my mother 
consented to let me go out to Catlin, where Uncle Billy 
proposed to get me started in life. My father had always 
regretted that he had not gone West after the war. Proba- 
bly this tradition of the West as the land of opportunity 
had its influence on my mother when the outlook at home 
seemed not exactly dazzling. Uncle Billy had been invari- 
ably good to me. I know he liked me, and I liked him. 
Still, I did not quite get over that home view of his stray- 
ness. The fact is that Uncle Billy and I did not know each 
other very well. 

I was really mighty sorry for him; yet it was not by any 
means the pure and unalloyed emotion that I would now 
wish it to have been. For one thing, his physical presence 
hurt me. That fleshless face, with the pallid skin drum- 
tight over the bones, poignantly suggested something that 


And with this irritating and constant leaking out of in- 
formation I’m horribly afraid he’ll strike us as soon as, 
the Bucktails entrain.”’ 

“Why don’t you hold the Pennsylvania infantry until 
we can find out where the trouble lies?” asked the girl, 
raising her dark eyes to the nervous young Colonel. 

“T haven’t the authority; 
Orders stand; the Bucktails are going, and I’m worried 
to death.’ He shoved his empty pipe into his mouth 
and bit viciously at the stem. 

“Then,” she said, ‘‘I’d better hurry, hadn’t I?” 

The young officer’s face grew grimmer. ‘Of course; 
but I’ve been a month at it and I’m no wiser. Of course, 
I know you are very celebrated, ma’am; but, really, do 
you think it likely that you can pick out this hidden 
mischief-maker before he sends word to Stuart to-night of 
our deplorable condition?” 

“How long have I?” 

“About a day.”’ 

“When do the Bucktails go?” 

“ At nine to-night.” 

“Who knows it?” 

““Who doesn’t? I can’t movearegiment andits baggage 
in a day, can I? I’ve given them twenty-four hours to 
break camp and entrain.” 


A Bee Arrived, Plunder-Laden 


I’ve asked for it twice. - 


sixteen commonly wishes to be as far away from as possible. 
And before that summer was out a much baser motive 
intruded. Mr. Tilford began to treat me differently. Not 
that he had not always treated me well; but now he ex- 
hibited a kind of dank affection for me—something, 
probably, like that with which a pious oyster regards its 
virtuous young. One day, after Uncle Billy had crawled 
out of the bank in a specially bad state, and Mr. Tilford 
and I were alone, the junior partner whispered to me that 
Uncle Billy had willed me his interest in the bank. He 
said Captain Harney, who drew the will, had told him so; 
and he winked at me. It was a very mortuary sort of 
wink. 

Now, I despised that wink and the winker. And yet— 
well, I wrote it in a large hand on a sheet of paper which I 
immediately tore into fine bits and burned: ‘‘Farmers’ 
and Merchants’ Bank; Renfrew, Hudson & Tilford.”’ 

Or, as I was only a youngster, maybe they would put me 
last and make it ‘‘Renfrew, Tilford & Hudson.” I 
thought of that, and then I shuddered at myself. But, 
although I shuddered, I could not help thinking of it. I 
contemplated the bank letterheads, which had the names 
of the partners in small type at the top. I never actually 
scratched out William Butler and wrote in John P. Hud- 
son; but I could see how it would look when my name 
was substituted for Uncle Billy’s. 

This filled me with shame, and a kind of astonishment at 
myself. I had not suspected that I was base. I struggled 
not to be base; to put down the villainy of contemplating 
myself in my dead uncle’s shoes. I guiltily avoided poor 
Uncle Billy’s presence. But, I regret to say, it was a drawn 
battle. 

Immediately before Thanksgiving the thermometer 
dropped suddenly to zero, with a bitter north wind. To 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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“Does the trainmaster know which troops 
are going?”’ 

““He has orders to hold three trains, steam 
up, night and day.” 

“T see,’’ she murmured, pinning her soft 
riding-hat more securely to her hair. Her eyes 
had been wandering restlessly around the tent 
as though searching for something which she 
could not find. 

““Have you a good map of the camp?” she 
asked. 

He went to his military chest, opened it, and 
produced a map. For a while, both hands on 
the table, she leaned above the map, studying 
the environment. 

“And Stuart? You say he’s roaming around 
somewhere in touch with Sandy River?” she 
asked, pointing with a pencil to that metropolis 
on the map. 

“The Lord knows where he is!’”’ muttered 
the Colonel. ‘‘He may be a hundred miles 
south now, and in my back yard to-morrow by 
breakfast-time. But when he’s watching us he’s 
usually near Sandy River.” 

“T see. And these’’—drawing her pencil in 
a wavering line—‘“‘are your outposts? I mean 
those pickets nearest Sandy River.” 

“They are. Those are rifle-pits.”’ 

“A grand-guard patrols this line?”’ she asked, 
rising to her feet. 

“Yes; a company of cavalry and a field gun.” 

“Do you issue passes?” 

“Not to the inhabitants.” 

“Have any people—civilians—asked for passes?”’ 

“‘T had two applications: one from a Miss Carryl, who 
lives about a mile beyond here on the Sandy River Road; 
another from an old farmer, John Deal, who has a fruit 
and truck farm half a mile outside our lines. He wanted 
to come in with his produce and I let him for a while. 
But that leakage worried me, so I stopped him.” 

“ And this Miss Carryl—did she want to go out?” 

“‘She owns the Deal farm. Yes, she wanted to drive 
over every day; and I let her until, as I say, I felt obliged 
to stop the whole business—not permit anybody to go out 
or come in except our own troops.”’ 

“ And still the leakage continues?”’ 

“Tt certainly does,” he said dryly. 

The Special Messenger seated herself on one end of the 
military chest and gazed absently at space. Her small, 
booted foot swung gently at intervals. 

“So this Miss Carryl owns John Deal’s farm,” she 
mused aloud. 

“They run it on shares, I believe.” 

“Oh. Was she angry when you shut out her tenant, 
John Deal, and shut her inside the lines?” 


“No; she seemed a little surprised—said it 
was inconvenient— wanted permission to write 
him.”’ 

‘“You gave it?” 

“Yes. I intimated it would save time if she 
left her letters to him unsealed. She seemed 
quite willing.” 

“You read them all, of course, before deliver- 
ing them?” 

“Of course. There was nothing in them 
except instructions about plowing, fruit pick- 
ing and packing, and various bucolic matters.” 

“Oh. Nothing to be read between the lines? 


No cipher? No invisible nk? No tricks of 
any sort?” 
“Not one. I hada secret-service man here. 


He said there was absolutely no harm in the 
letters. I have them all if you care to look at 
them; I always keep the originals and allow 
only copies to be sent to old man Deal.” 

‘‘Let me see those letters.”’ 

The Colonel, who had been sitting on the 
camp-table, got off wearily, rummaged in a 
dispatch-box, and produced three letters. 

Two were directed in a delicately-flowing, 
feminine hand to John Deal, Waycross Orchard. 
The Messenger unfolded the first and read: 


Dear Mr. Deal: 

Colonel Kay has thought it necessary, for 
military reasons, to revoke my pass; and I 
shall be, therefore, obliged hereafter to com- 
. municate with you by letter only. 

I wish, if there are negroes enough remain- 
ing in the quarters, that you would start im- 
mediately a seedling orchard of white Rare-ripe 
peaches from my orchard here. I have per- 
mission to send the pits to you by the military 
post-rider who passes my house. I will send 
you twenty every day as my peaches ripen. 
Please prepare for planting. I hope your rheu- 


matism is better. Yours very truly, 


EVELYN CARRYL. 


The Messenger’s dark eyes lifted dreamily to the Colonel: 

“You gave her permission to send the pits by your 
post-rider?”’ 

“Yes,” he said, smiling; “‘but I always look over them 
myself. You know the wedding gown of the fairy princess 
was hidden in a grape-seed.”’ 

“You are quite sure about the pits?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Oh. When does the next batch of twenty go?” 

“Tn about an hour. Miss Carryl puts them in a bag and 
gives them to my messenger, who brings them to me. 
Then I inspect every pit, tie up the bag, seal it, and give 
it to my messenger. When he takes the mail to the out- 
posts he rides on and leaves the bag at Deal’s farm.” 

“‘ Does your messenger know what is in the bag?” 

“No, he doesn’t.” 

She nodded, amused, saying carelessly: 

“Of course you trust your post-rider?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

The Special Messenger swung her foot absently to and 
fro, and presently opened another letter: 


Dear Mr. Deal: 

I am sending you twenty more peach-pits for plant- 
ing. What you write me about the bees is satisfactory. 
I have received the bees you sent. There is no reason 
why you should not make the exchange with Mr. Enderly, 
as it will benefit our hives as well as Mr. Enderly’s to 
cross his Golden Indias with my Blacks. 


The Messenger studied the letter thoughtfully; askance, 
the officer watched the delicate play of expression on her 
young face, perhaps a trifle incredulous that so pretty a 
woman could be as intelligent as people believed. 

She looked up at him quietly. 

“So you gave Deal permission to send some bees to 
Miss Carryl and write her a letter?” 

“Once. I had the letter brought to me and I sent her a 
copy. Here it is—the original.” 

He produced Mr. Deal’s letter from the dispatch- 
pouch, and the Messenger read: 


Miss Evelyn Carryl, 
Osage Court House. 
Respected Miss: 

I send you the bees. I seen Mr. Enderly at Sandy 
River he says he is very wishful for to swap bees to cross 
the breed I says it shorely can be done if you say so I got the 
pits and am studyin’ how to plant. The fruit is a rottin’ 
can't the Yankees at Osage buy some truck nohow off’n me? 
So no more with respect from JouN DEAL, Supt. 


“That seems rather harmless, doesn’t it?’? asked the 
Colonel wearily. 

“T don’t—know. I think I’ll take a look at John Deal’s 
beehives.”’ 

“His beehives!” 

Vie ™ 

“What for?” 
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What Regiment Did You Say, Suh?” 


“T don’t know—exactly. I was always fond of bees. 
They’re so useful’’—she looked up artlessly—‘‘so clever 
—quite wonderful, Colonel. Have you ever read anything 
about bees—how they live and how they conduct them- 
selves?” 

The Colonel eyed her narrowly; she laughed, sprang 
up from the military chest, and handed back his letters. 

““You have already formed your theory?” he inquired 
with a faintly patronizing air, under which keen dis- 
appointment betrayed itself where the grim, drooping 
mouth tightened. 

“Yes, Ihave. There’s a link missing, but—I may find 
that before night. You can give me—how long?” 

“The Bucktails leave at nine. See here, Messenger! 
With all the civility and respect due you, I 

“You are bitterly disappointed in me,” she finished 
coolly. ‘‘I don’t blame you, Colonel Kay.” 

He was abashed at that, but unconvinced. 

“Why do you suspect this Miss Carryl and this man, 
Deal, when I’ve showed you how impossible it is that they 

-could send out information?” 

““Somehow,”’ she said quietly, “they do send it—if 
they are the only two people who have had passes, and 
who now are permitted to correspond.” 

“But you saw the letters ra 

“So did you, Colonel.” 

“T did!” he said emphatically; ‘‘and there’s nothing 
dangerous in them. As for the peach-pits if 

“Oh, Ill take your word for them, too,” 
laughing. ‘‘ When is your post-rider due?” 

“Tn a few minutes, now.” 

She began to pace backward and forward, the smile 
still lightly etched on her lips. The officer watched her; 
puckers of disappointed anxiety creased his forehead; 
he bit at his pipe-stem, and thought of the Bucktails. 
Certainly Stuart would hear of their going; surely before 
the northern reénforeements arrived the gray riders 
would come thundering into Osage Court House. Fire, 
pillage, countless stores wasted, trains destroyed, miles 
of railroads rendered useless. What, in Heaven’s name, 
could his superiors be thinking of, to run such risk with 
one of the bases of supplies? Somewhere—somewhere, 
not far from corps headquarters, sat incompetency 
enthroned—gross negligence—under a pair of starred 
shoulder-straps. And, musing bitterly, he thought he 
knew who those shoulder-straps belonged to. 

“The fool!’”’ he muttered, biting at his pipe. 

“Colonel,”’ said the Messenger cheerily, ‘‘I am going to 
take the mail to the outposts to-day.” ; 

“As you like,” he said, without interest. 

“T want, also, a pass for Miss Carryl.” 

“To pass our lines?” 

“To pass out. She will not care to return.” 

“Certainly,” he said with amiable curiosity. 

He seratched off the order and she took it. 

“Ask for anything you desire,” he said, smiling. 


she said, 


“negro was pretending to mow the unkempt lawn with 
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“Then may I have this tent to myself fora 
little while? And would you be kind enough 
to send for my saddle-bags and my oma 
horse?” 

The Colonel went to the tent door, spoke ta . 
the sentry on guard. When he came back he 
said that it was beginning to rain. q 

“Hard?” she asked, troubled. 

: “No; just a fine, warm drizzle. It won’t 
last. j 

“All the better!” she cried, brichtenia ; 
and it seemed to the young officer as though © 
the sun had gleamed for an instant on the tent 
wall. But it was only the radiant charm of her, 
transfiguring, with its youthful brillianey, t 
dulllightin the tent; and, presently, the Colo 
went away, leaving her very busy with 
saddle-bags. 

There was a cavalry-trooper’s uniform in one 
bag; she undressed hurriedly and put it on. 
Over this she threw a long, blue army-cloak, 
turned up the collar, and, twisting her hai 
tightly around her head, pulled over it 
gray, slouch campaign hat, with its cross 
sabres of gilt and its yellow braid. 7 

It was a boyish-looking trooper who mounte 
at the Colonel’s tent and went cantering away 

. through the warm, misty rain, mail-pouch and 
sabre flopping. 

There was no need for her to inquire the 
way. She knew Waycross, the Carryl home | 
and John Deal’s farm as well as she knew her 
own home in Sandy River. bE 

The drizzle had laid the dust and washe 
clean the roadside grass and bushes; birds 
called expectantly from fence and thorn 
thicket, as the sun whitened through the mist 
above; butterflies, clinging to dewy sprays, — 
opened their brilliant wings in anticipation; 
swallows and martins were already soaring 
upward again; a clean, sweet, fragrant vapo 
rose from earth and shrub. 

Ahead of her, back from the road, at the end of i 
private avenue of splendid oaks, an old house glimmered — 
through the trees; and the Special Messenger’s dark eyes 
were fixed on it steadily as she rode. | 

Pillar, portico and porch glistened white amid the © 
leaves; Cherokee roses covered the gallery lattice; an ol: 


sickle, but whenever the wet grass stuck to the blade he 
sat down to examine the landscape and shake his aged 
head at the futility of all things mundane. The clatter o 
the Special Messenger’s horse aroused him; at the sam 
instant a graceful woman, dressed in black, came to the 
edge of the porch and stood there as though waiting. J 

The big gateway was open; under arched branches — 
the Messenger galloped down the long drive and drew 
bridle, touching the brim of her slouch hat. And th 
Southern woman looked into the Messenger’s eyes with 
out recognition. 

Miss Carryl was fair, yellow-haired and blue-eyed 
blonder for the dull contrast of the mourning she wore 
—and her voice was as colorless as her skin when she bade 
the trooper good-afternoon. . | 

All she could see of this cloaked cavalryman was two 
dark, youthful eyes above the upturned collar of the — 
cloak, shadowed, too, by the wet hat-brim, droopin E 
under the gilded crossed sabres. 

“You are not the usual mail-carrier?” she asked 
languidly. 

“No, ma’am”’—in a nasal voice. 

“Colonel Kay sent you?” 

“Yes, ma’am.’ 

Miss Carryl turned, lifted a small salt-sack, and offered , 
it to the Messenger, who leaned wide from her saddle > 
and took it in one gauntleted hand. 

““You are to take this bag to the Deal farm. Colon el 
Kay has told you? x 

“Yes, ma’am.’ 

“Thank you. And there is no letter to-day. Will you — 
have a few peaches to eat on the way? I always give ie 
mail-carrier some of my peaches to eat.” 

Miss Carry] lifted a big, blue china bow! full of su 
white, Rare-ripe peaches, and, coming to the veranc 
edge, motioned the Messenger to open the saddle- 
Into it she poured a number of peaches. : 

“They are perfectly ripe,’’ she said; ‘“‘I hope yor 
like them.” a 

“Thank’y, ma’am.’ 

“And, Soldier,’ she turned to add with careless g 
“if you would be kind enough to drop the pits back 
the saddle-bag and give them to Mr. Deal he woult 
glad of them for planting.” 

“Yes’m; I will % on 

“How many peaches didI give you? Have you cnomay 

“Plenty, ma’am; you gave me seven, ma’am.” 

“Seven? Take two more—I insist—that makes nine 
I think. Good-day; and thank you.” 


ut the Messenger did not hear; there was something 
more interesting to occupy her mind—a row of straw- 
hatched beehives under the fruit trees at the eastern 
of the house. 
From moment to moment, homing or outgoing bees 
yed like bullets across her line of vision; the hives were 
busy now that a gleam of pale sunshine lay across the 
One bee, leaving the hive, came humming around 
the Cherokee roses. The Messenger saw the little insect 
alight and begin to scramble about, plundering the pollen- 
wdered blossom. The bee was a yellow one. 
| Suddenly the Messenger gathered bridle and touched 
her hat; and away she spurred at a dead run. 
_ Passing the inner lines, she halted to give and receive 
the password, then tossed a bunch of letters to the cor- 
poral, and spurred forward. Halted by the outer pickets, 
| ghe exchanged amenities again, rid herself of the remainder 
of the mail, and rode forward, loosening the revolver in 
‘her holster. Then she ate her first peach. 
’ It was delicious—a delicate, dripping, snow-white pulp, 
stained with pink where the pit rested. There was nothing 
suspicious about that pit, or any of the others, when she 
broke the fragrant fruit in halves and carefully investi- 
gated. Then she broke the seal and opened the bag and 
examined each of the twenty dry pits within. Not one 
had been tampered with. 
Her horse had been walking along the moist, fragrant 
road; a few moments later she passed the last cavalry 


The house was neat and white and small; orchards 
stretched in every direction; a few beehives stood under 
the fruit trees near a well. 

_A big, good-humored-looking man came out into the 
path as the Messenger drew bridle, greeted the horse with 
a caress and its rider with a pleasant salute. 

“Tm very much obliged to you-all, ” he said, taking 
‘the sack of pits. ‘“‘I reckon we’re bound to have more 
fine weather. What’s this—some peach-pits from Miss 
Carry. 19” 
hae ‘“Nine,’”’ nodded the Messenger. 

_ “Nine! I'll have nine fine young trees this time three 
years, I reckon. Thank you, suh. How’s things over to 
the Co’t House?” 

“Troops arriving all the while,” 


ee 


said the Messenger 


carelessly. 
« Lots. ” : 
“Sho! I heard they was sendin’ ’em East.”’ 
“Oh, some. We've got to have elbow-room. Can’t 


pack two army corps into Osage Court House.”’ 

_ “Two a’my co’ps, suh?” 

“More or less.”’ 

John Deal balanced the sack in the palm of one work- 
He could 


| 
| ~“Comin’ in?” 
| 
. 
ik 


worn hand and looked hard at the Messenger. 
see only her eyes. 

_ “Reckon you ain’t the same trooper ascome yesterday.”’ 
> : wig No. ” 

§ “What might be yoh regiment?” 

‘ “The Messenger was looking hard at the beehives. 
One of the hives, a new one, was shut. 
s “What regiment did you say, suh?” repeated Deal, 

showing his teeth in a friendly grin; and suddenly froze 


| 


2 2 Pe age 


.. 


rigid as he found himself inspecting the round, smoky 
muzzle of a heavy six-shooter. 

“Turn around,” said the Special Messenger. 
voice was even and passionless. John Deal turned. 

“Cross your hands behind your back. Quickly, please! 
Now back up to this horse. Closer!” 

There was a glimmer, a click; and the man stood hand- 
cuffed. 

“Sit down on the grass with your back against that tree. 
Make yourself chuiinichle 2 

Deal squatted awkwardly, settled, and turned a pallid 
face to the Messenger. 

‘“What’n hell’s this mean?” he demanded. 

“Don’t move and don’t shout,” said the Messenger. 
“Tf you do I'll have to kill you. I’m only going to take a 
look at your bees.”’ 

The pallor on the man’s face was dreadful, but he con- 
tinued to stare at the Messenger coolly enough. 

“Tt’s an outrage!’’ he began thickly. ‘I had a pass 
from your Colonel : 

“Tf you don’t keep quiet I’ll have to tie up your face,” 
observed the Messenger, dismounting. 

Then, as she walked toward the little row of beehives, 
carrying only her riding-whip, the farmer’s eyes grew 
round and a dull flush empurpled his face and neck. 

“‘Tt’s her!” he gasped; and he said not another word. 

She advanced cautiously toward the hives; very care- 
fully, with the butt of her whip, she closed the sliding 
door over every exit, then seated herself in the grass 
within arm’s length of the hives and, crossing her spurred 
boots, leaned forward slightly, expectant, motionless. 

A bee arrived, plunder-laden, dropped on the sill and 
began to walk toward the closed entrance of his hive. 
Finding it blocked, the insect buzzed angrily. Another 
bee whizzed by her and lit on the sill of another hive; 
another came, another, and another. 

Very gingerly, as each insect alighted, she raised the 
sliding door and let it enter. Deal watched her, fascinated. 

An hour passed; she had admitted hundreds of bees, 
always closing the door behind each new arrival. Then 
something darted through the range of her vision and 
alighted, buzzing awkwardly on the sill of a hive—an ordi- 
nary, yellow-brown honey bee, yet differing from the 
others in that its thighs seemed to be snow-white. 

Quick as a flash the Messenger leaned forward and 
caught the insect in her gloved fingers, holding it by the 
wings flat over the back. 

Its abdomen dilated and twisted, and the tiny sting 
was thrust out, vainly searching the enemy; but the 
Messenger, drawing a pin from her jacket, deftly released 
the two white encumbrances from the insect’s thighs— 
two thin cylinders of finest tissue-paper—and flung the 
angry insect high into the air. It circled, returned to the 
hive, and she let it in. 

There was a groan from the manacled man under the 
trees; she gave him a rapid glance, shook her head in 
warning, and, leaning forward, deftly lifted a second white- 
thighed bee from the hive over which it was scrambling 
in a bewildered sort of way. 

A third, fourth and fifth bee arrived in quick succession; 
she robbed them all of their tissue-paper cylinders. Then 
for a while no more arrived, and she wondered whether 
her guess had been correct, that the nine peaches and wet 


Her 


“You are Not the Usual Mail-Carrier?”’ 
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pits meant to John Deal that nine bees were to be expected 
—eager home-comers, which he had sent to his mistress 
and which, as she required their services, she released, 
certain that they would find their old hives on John Deal’s 
farm and carry to him the messages she sent. 

And they came at last—the sixth, seventh—then, after 
a long interval, the eighth—and, finally, the ninth bee 
whizzed up to the hive and fell, scrambling, its move- 
ments embarrassed by the tiny tissue cylinders. 

The Messenger waited another hour; there were no 
more messengers among the bees that arrived. 

Then she opened every hive door, rose, walked over 
to the closed hive and opened the door of that. 

A black honey bee crawled out, rose into the air, and 
started due south; another followed, then three, then a 
dozen; and then the hive vomited a swarm of black bees 
which sped southward. 

Sandy River lay due south; also, the home-hive from 
which they had been taken and confined as prisoners; 
also, a certain famous officer lingered at Sandy River— 
one, General J. E. B. Stuart, very much interested in the 
beehives belonging to a friend of his, a Mr. Enderly. 

When she had relieved each messenger-bee of its tissue- 
paper dispatch, she had taken the precaution to number 
each tiny cylinder, in order of its arrival, from one to nine. 
Now she counted them, laid them carefully away between 
the leaves of a pocket notebook, slipped it into the 
breast of her jacket, and, rising, walked over to John Deal. 

“‘Here is the key to those handcuffs,” she said, hanging 
it around his neck by the bit of cord on which it was 
dangling. ‘‘Somebody at Sandy River will unlock them 
for you. But it would be better, Mr. Deal, if you remained 
outside our lines until this war is ended. I don’t blame 
you—I’m sorry for you—and for your mistress.”’ 

She set toe to stirrup, mounted easily, fastened her 
cloak around her. 

“‘T’m really sorry,” she said. ‘‘I hope nobody will in- 
jure your pretty farm. Good-by.” 

Miss Carryl was standing at the end of the beautiful, 
oak-shaded avenue when the Messenger, arriving at full 
speed, drew bridle and whirled her horse. 

Looking straight into the pretty Southern woman’s 
eyes, she said gravely: 

“Miss Carryl, your bees have stings. I am very sorry 
for you—very, very sorry. I hope your property will be 
respected while you are at Sandy River.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Miss Carryl. 
pale features a painful tremor played. 

“You know what I mean. And I am afraid you had 
better go at once. John Deal is already on his way.” 

There was a long silence. Miss Carryl found her voice 
at length. : 

“Thank you,” she said without a tremor. 
any trouble in passing the Yankee lines?” 

“Here is your passport. I had prepared it.”’ 

As the Messenger bent over from the saddle to deliver 
the pass, somehow her hat, with its crossed gilt sabres, fell 
off. She caught it in one hand; a bright blush mantled 
throat and face. 

The Southern woman looked up at the girl in the saddle, 
so dramatically revealed for what she was under the superb 
accusation of her hair. 

“You?” (Continued on Page 34) 
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blizzard, Samuel Lipsky, shivering in the cold room 

of the lodging-house, looked out at the great masses 
of snow piled up on the steps, mounting inch by inch along 
the red walls of the houses opposite. It was a cheerless 
welcome to the newly-arrived immigrant. 

The next morning, peering from his little window, 
Samuel saw the snow-cleaners at work. How puny they 
seemed. Not in forty years could they clean away these 
vast white mounds. Why strive? Yet, as the men, bare- 
headed, ungloved, toiled on, a new spirit came to Samuel. 
What they did was little, yet it was something. Going 
into the street, he addressed a man in seeming authority 
and in pantomime asked for a job. A shovel was placed 
in his hands, and he worked joyfully until sunset of the 
third day, when all the streets were cleaned. The boss 
gave him six silver dollars, and Samuel understood. 

A week later, as grocer’s assistant in a little Jewish shop 
on the East Side, he understood again. With the crisp 
five-dollar bill he paid for his room and board, and had 
half a dollar left. At first he did not know the city; later, 
he asked passersby the name of each street and mem- 
orized it. Two of his silver dollars went in learning the 
English alphabet, and thereafter the street names and 
signs were no longer unintelligible. Within a month he 
forced a raise of his wages to six dollars, and saved a dollar 
and a quarter a week. 

What could one do without English? The night school 
was open, and here, side by side with graybeards and alert 
youths, Samuel, with painful intentness, listened to the 
unfolding of the mysteries of the strange new tongue. 

After six months Samuel was no longer a grocer’s as- 
sistant, but a full-fledged bookkeeper. He had worked 
hard to equip himself for this position, but no labor was 
lost that led to the fabulous sum of ten dollars a week. 
Within two years he had three hundred dollars in the 
savings-bank. Then the chance came. Samuel knew 
nothing of the paper-box busiriess, but he learned. The 
eight hundred dollars’ debt with which he began was re- 
paid insix months. Annually hesaveda thousand dollars. 


Tenis years ago, the year and day of the great 


Real Estate and Real Money 


HEN the rising merchant fell in love. Samuel almost 

forgot the prices of cardboard, so engrossing was Miriam, 
Yet even this venture was as carefully studied as, formerly, 
the paper-box enterprise or the spending of two dollars 
on the acquisition of English. Miriam was an asset; she 
advised and encouraged him; she filled out his life. Even 
the four biennial children did not entirely take from Samuel 
his business partner. 

Samuel’s standard of living now rose. With two thou- 
sand a year one can do much. It did not now seem 
extravagant to live in five rooms instead of two. The 
rent rose. Who got the extra dollar that he now had to 
pay for each room? Samuel pondered. New York was 
narrow; immigration would continue; rents must rise. 
Carefully, almost piously, Samuel invested his eight thou- 
sand dollars in a tenement real-estate venture. The mar- 
gin was perilously narrow, but in four months his money 
had doubled. The paper-box factory was sold at a profit, 
and Samuel specialized in real estate. Soon he owned a 
heavily-mortgaged tenement house, then a second, then 
a third. Boldness went hand in hand with intelligence 
and caution. ‘‘If not to-day, then to-morrow,” was his 
patient motto. The earning capacity of the houses was 
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calculated to the last penny, the highest rent exacted, the 
fewest repairs granted. Though occasionally generous— 
with Miriam always lavish—Samuel did not mix philan- 
thropy and business. 

To-day he is a wealthy man. Wherever the new immi- 
grants settle Samuel has holdings. He speaks of ‘‘par- 
cels”’ of land as once he spoke of parcels of groceries. He 
enjoys the ‘‘game”’ and plays it well. More and more he 
fastens his tight, hard grasp on East Side estate. 

Miriam has persuaded him to move uptown to a garish, 
uncomfortably-luxurious apartment house, where Samuel 
is abashed before the negro bellboys. After all, the man 
who succeeds owes a duty to his wife. Samuel would 
prefer to slouch about in ten-dollar ready-made suits with 
poor, old East Side friends to whom he has always been a 
frugal benefactor. But Miriam’s horizon is also widening. 
She dreams of impossible social suecesses—for herself and 
for Moses, Beulah, Gladys and Raymond. 

Not all Jewish immigrants are as fortunate as Samuel. 
Even the successful can rarely figure their fortunes in the 
hundreds of thousands. However, the majority hold their 
own, and save enough to educate their children. 

The first consideration is the job. The average Jewish 
immigrant, arriving with a capital of eight dollars, 
cannot live upon the interest of his money. At first he 
takes what he can get. Weak and defenseless, he is 
sweated. Yet despite low wages, high cost of living, ex- 
cessive rents, early marriages and frequent children, the 
Jew contrives to lay aside money. It may be little, but 
he saves. The Jewish workman carries his extra dollars 
and quarters to the little banks of the East Side; the 
children place their nickels and pennies in miniature penny 
savings-banks. Sometimes the money is withdrawn to 
bring over newer immigrants: an old father, willing to lay 
his bones in the New World; a brother’s widow; a young 
niece, who will soon pay for her own support. 

Unceasingly the immigrant Jew strives to better his 
condition. At the bottom, he lives on a miraculously small 
pittance; later, in days of greater prosperity, his elastic 
standard of living rapidly rises. The Jew, markedly in- 
dividualistic, strives to rise by his own sheer strength, 
working faster and longer, living closer, saving more. Yet 
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So Engrossing was Miriam 


moved by the logic of conditions, he joins labor unions, and 
to the last crust of bread he fights to bring up the wages 
of his trade. Often he fails. His strife crumbles; he wins 
a costly Pyrrhic victory. Still he persists, working, fight- 
ing, desperately striving to escape from his trade. 

His great ambition is to become an employer, to be his 
own boss, to earn profits. To set him up as a small con- 
tractor requires fifty dollars, a rented room, rented 
machines a few chairs and a plentiful deal of optimism. 
In all the East Side trades you come across this petty 
contractor, a pathetic slave of the man higher up, a cruel 
driver of the man lower down. | 

‘“‘Finish those coats by nine or we'll kill your trade. 
Finish them, factory laws or no factory laws.’’ Such is” 
the mandate of the ‘‘reputable’’ manufacturer to the | 
despised, apologetic little sweater. 


The Passion for Education 


ORKMEN who.become contractors may in time rise 
to dizzy heights of affluence. To do so they must be 
a shade more ruthless than their competitors; must drive 
a sharper bargain in selling or buying. Once above the 
necessity of working side by side with his own employees, 
once with a thousand dollars ahead, the contractor may 
grow into a great manufacturer. Modestly his first shop 
peeps out from a side street in the Ghetto; later it re 
appears in the chief thoroughfare of the Jewish settlement. 
Finally it blossoms forth on Broadway. Already thou- 
sands of Broadway firms have Russian-Jewish names, 
some with the original ending ‘‘sky”’ or ‘‘witz,” others 
abraded, Anglicized | 
Once a sweater is not always a sweater. Little con- 
tractors, after a brief and painful experience, often fall 
back into the abyss of wage labor. The sweater loses | 
his attenuated hold. A dull season, a savage, irresistible 
undercut in prices, bankrupts him. Patiently he goes 
back to his iron or sewing-machine, brooding over his | 
failure, devising a new ladder. | 
The road outward lies through education. To the Jew, 
learning is the Open Sesame to success, material and spiri- 
tual. For thousands of years the Jew has reverenced the 
open page. While the ancestors of the English and Ameri- 
cans, half-clad, half-fed, roamed the German fens and 
swamps, the ancestors of the Russian immigrants sat at 
the feet of Hillel or listened with amazement to the ascetic — 
preachings of the Baptist. For three thousand years Jews 
have kept alive an intricate erudition, the constant, pious — 
study of which has developed in the race a preternatural | 
acuity. ; 
America is the Russian Jew’s school. The adult, sitting 
at boys’ benches in the public night school, is taught 
reading, writing, spelling, history, bookkeeping. A group» 
of sweatshop hands gather on summer evenings, in a hot, 
gas-lighted room, listening to an enthusiastic teacher eX- 
pounding the mysteries of English. The evening classes | 
of the New York University are crowded with Jews, who | 
work during the day and study law or engineering at | 
night. A Jew arriving here without a word of English - 
becomes in ten years a skillful, eloquent, acute attorney, 
speaking the tongue of the land with an almost pedantic’ 
correctness. Men are graduated from the cigar factory, — 
the bakery, the sweatshop and the push-cart to + 
positions in medicine, dentistry, teaching, journalism ra | 
literature. Thousands of other Jews, barely free from t 
ordeal of Ellis Island, take courses in corresponden 


| trades and in the professions. 


~ successful real-estate operators. 


estate fortunes. 


_ in immediate competition for employment. 
__ this great mass that the future Jewish poor and the future 
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schools and fit themselves for positions in the skilled 
Education, mental and 
manual, leads to success. The acquisitive Jew secures 
education. 

As the Jew becomes better trained he breaks through 
the narrow circle of the sweated trades. Occupation after 
occupation is entered, until in the East Side hardly a 
trade is unrepresented by Jewish workers. In the build- 
ing trades, in the cigar industry, in the manufacture of 
leather, in the garment trades, on the street and elevated 
railways, in the department stores, in the business offices, 
in the barber shops, in the restaurants—everywhere Jew- 
ish men and girls find employment. The field of work 
extends unceasingly. 

Gradually as work extends, as wages increase, as immi- 
gration presses hard upon the Ghetto, the population 
moves out. It is a forcing process. Still many thousands 
of Jews go eastward to Brooklyn and Brownsville or north- 
ward to the Bronx, because they can live there better. 
New Ghettos arise, fainter replicas of the old, and as 
these grow they throw off still smaller colonies. In the 
new Ghettos many of the old evil conditions persist, but 
there is more air, less crowding and generally better sani- 
tary conditions. Rapidly the new tenements, built as by 
magic, fill with householders; and though the old Ghetto 
continues to be crowded to its fullest capacity, the centre 
of gravity of the New York Jewish population rapidly 
changes. Within a decade or two will begin the actual 
depopulation of the Ghetto, now one of the most con- 
gested spots on all the earth’s surface. 

The rise in the general material level of the Russian 
Jewish population of America is marked by the mil- 
lions of dollars which pour into the Jewish district in pay- 
ment for the garments, cigars, paper boxes, novelties and 
other commodities manufactured there. Much of this 
money is reinvested in new 
business enterprises. Little 
manufacturers become great 

manufacturers; small retailers 

become larger wholesalers. 
Much of this capital goes into 
real estate. Many Jews, like 

Samuel Lipsky, begin as poor 

immigrants, and end as wealthy, 


The way is arduous and fraught 
with danger. A painfully accu- 
mulated thousand dollars is 
risked, on a short option, upon 
a valuable, heavily-incumbered 
lot. If the holder of the option 
rapidly turns over his property, 
well and good; if not, his little 
margin is forfeited. Sometimes 
half a dozen men combine their 
petty capitals in a hazard of réal- 
The successful 
ones, the bold, shrewd, perhaps 
more unscrupulous fellows, 
‘mount; the failures fall, and 
painfully reaccumulate for a new 
venture. The speculative 
instinct remains forever active. 
_ Already four-fifths of all the 
land in the Ghetto is owned by 
Jews. They pay higher prices 
for it and secure higher rents 
from it than any one else. They are fighting on their 
own ground. A few old corporations and individuals still 
maintain their hold in the Ghetto, but rapidly the Russian 
Jewish investment in real estate increases. Moreover, as 
the Ghetto fills up, the Jewish operator, a dozen years 
before a penniless immigrant, pushes out farther into the 
new districts about to be settled. The Jew is optimistic 
about America; he is filled with the confidence of the early 
American pioneers. So long as immigration continues the 
precious land of New York will enhance in value, and as 
_ the operator looks over the sea he does not doubt what 
the future of immigration will be. 


The Effects of Immigration 


ie IS this immigration—shipload after shipload of the 
poor of Europe—that spells the prosperity of the land- 
Owner, the man with capital, and means greater trials and 
lower wages for the man with whom the immigrant comes 
It is from 


y _ Jewish well-to-do are recruited. These immigrants who 


"arrive to-day with hardly more than the worn-out clothes 


_ on their backs furnish the men who in twenty years will 


be acute lawyers, well-trained physicians, skillful surgeons, 


; 
4 ingenious architects, successful engineers, authors, artists, 


_ Musicians, business men, government officials, farmers 


_and workmen, as well as those who will fail and die in 

despair in the wilderness. 

« That comparatively so many of the Jewish immigrants 
ul 


timately succeed in reaching the solid land of material 
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It is from This Great Mass that the Future Jewish Poor and the Future Jewish W 


prosperity is due, in no small measure, to a certain subtle 
solidarity of the race. This solidarity is not so obvious 
nor so omnipotent as is generally supposed. Jew buys 
from Christian, sells to him, becomes his partner and 
friend. Jew oppresses Jew, as Gentile oppresses Gentile, 
and as, on occasion, each oppresses the other. Yet at 
bottom, despite curious inter-tribal jealousies and dis- 
likes, Jew aids Jew. The well-to-do American Jews of 
German descent, though worsted by the Russian Jew in 
business competition, though often looking down upon the 
Russian Jew with obtuse and contemptuous condescen- 
sion, nevertheless spend millions of dollars upon his mate- 
rial well-being and intellectual betterment. The Russian 
Jewish workman, a few years in this country, clamors for 
free admission of Jewish refugees, although their immi- 
gration and competition means a dollar less for him in 
wages and a dollar more from him in house rent. Jewish 
charity, organized and unorganized, flowing from the rich 
or gushing up instinctively from the poor, tides over the 
Jewish immigrant in his worst crises and carries him over 
the dead points in his career. But for this wide charity, 
many a man who would have succumbed to the importu- 
nate monthly rent or the need of bread and coal has been 
saved from the prison or the hospital, and been enabled 
to succeed in the new life. It is this charity, broader than 
any mere philanthropic institution, that asks for the open 
door for poor immigrants. ‘‘Every Jew who comes,” a 
Jewish trade union official told me, ‘‘hurts us and our 
union. Yet what can one do? We cannot let them die in 
Russia. We must stand by one another, as all men must 
stand by all men. No man is free while in all the world a 
lonely slave clanks his chains.”’ 

Gradually the Jewish immigrant is rising from the 
Ghetto. Arriving here without money, unable to speak 


English, without knowledge, without opportunities, he 


acquires one after another of these desirable things. 
While many fail and die in the wilderness, others plod 
their way or circumvent evil fortune, or survive the worst 
calamities, and arrive at the land flowing with milk and 
honey. And though the immigrant himself may not at- 
tain this goal, his children, upon whom he pins his faith, 
succeed. The flight from Russia or Rumania has not 
been in vain; the population taken in the mass has 
grappled with its difficulties and succeeded. 

Yet there is another side. Man cannot live without 
bread; of all things it is most indispensable in the world. 
Yet man does not live by bread alone. The Jewish inva- 
sion of America would be no boon to Jews or Americans if 
the material prosperity of the Jews were purchased at the 
sacrifice of the ideals of the race. The transition from 
the stiff, straight ethics of the orthodox religious Jew to the 
social, complex ethics of the best American life is not easily 
accomplished. Many a Jewish son, ‘‘emancipated”’ from 
the religious orthodoxy of his father, freed from the diet- 
ary laws, the Sabbath observances, the ritual and cere- 
monial bound up with the old law, emancipates himself 
simultaneously from the ordinary obligations of honor 
and decency. The son of the immigrant, free from the old 
ethics, only partially attracted by the new, is likely to 
seat himself between two moral chairs. The crass mate- 
rialism of our modern industrial system appeals to him; 
he loses his ideals and becomes, consciously, a narrow, 
law-evading, unfair and materialistic self-seeker. 

A young Russian Jew arriving in this country at the 
age of fifteen became impressed with the hardships to 
which the poor, because of their poverty, were subjected. 


ell-to-Do are Recruited 


He determined to study law. During long years he 
worked as a shirtwaist operator and saved money. He 
studied law at night and thought and dreamed of law at 
all times. At the age of twenty-six he was admitted to the 
bar. His last dollar went for desk room in a dingy office. 
No clients came. He went back to the shirtwaist factory, 
and earned enough to buy six months of leisure. He 
returned to the office, waited for clients and studied more 
law. A few little cases came his way, but they were soon 
settled, and the fee was small. There was no money for a 
scrupulous attorney who would not nurse litigation. 


New Standards and New Morals 


Shere cae a big accident case came, but there was a flaw 
in the evidence. Asubtle suggestion from the attorney, 
a half-explanation, would give the plaintiff the hint. The 
lawyer hesitated. The man was poor, the company had 
been negligent, the contributory negligence had been slight; 
if he won this case he could carry out his great schemes for 
the poor. He made the suggestion and won the case, and 
after that many other cases. Gradually, almost imper- 
ceptibly, he developed a system for winning accident 
cases; witnesses were suborned, testimony manufactured 
and cases won or compromised. The lawyer grew rich; 
he moved his residence uptown to a fashionable street, and 
his office to Broadway. His plans for the legal protection 
of the East Side poor are still in abeyance. He has the 
reputation for being an unscrupulous, but highly success- 
ful, lawyer. 

Intense competition in business and the professions 
inevitably creates a certain laxity in certain sections of 
the Jewish population, as it does elsewhere throughout 
the American community. The impact of a materialistic 
civilization upon a race suddenly thrown into the country 
and compelled to earn its living 
cannot but undermine the ethics 
of thousands and make success 
appear more important than 
honor. Yet.theinherent idealism 
of the Jewish race persists. In 
tens of thousands of households 
this idealism takes the form of 
a minute observance of formal, 
but beautiful, religious rites; in 
others it wraps itself in a love 
of children, in a vague stretching 
out for learning, in hopes of a 
rejuvenated Judaism (either in 
a New or in the Old Jerusalem), 
in dreams of a regenerated 
humanity. The tone of the intel- 
lectual East Side is idealistic. 

With these ideals, with hopes 
and aspirations never fulfilled 
but always to be fulfilled, the 
whole East Side thrills. The 
poorest immigrant takes from 
his little savings to aid his breth- 
ren in Russia; the poorest work- 
man contributes from his meagre 
wages to help other workmen 
of other races in other cities to 
fight the battle for better condi- 
tions. Schemes of social better- 
ment, rational and visionary, 
immediate and ultimate, find 
supporters and even martyrs among the Jews of the Hast 
Side. The little cafés of the Ghetto and the living-rooms 
of the tenement houses are choked with excited men dis- 
cussing how the world can be improved. 

Every day the East Side brings forth young men or 
women willing to sacrifice all the material comforts of life 
to carry out some cherished plan of social betterment. 
A young Galician Jew, almost a boy, saw his sister gasping 
for breath, another victim of the Great White Plague. To 
stamp out this relentless scourge became the devouring 
passion of his life. Day and night he dreamed his dream 
and worked for its accomplishment. A doctor at last, he 
returned to the East Side, where even now his stooping 
figure is a familiar and beloved sight to the thousands of 
suffering victims of this dread disease. ; 

Another young Jew who has risen by persistent and 
heroic efforts devotes his whole life to bettering the hous- 
ing conditions of the East Side. Poor, unrecognized, he 
lives alone a full, beautiful, unobtrusive life. On dozens 
of committees he is the mouthpiece of the people whom he 
knows and loves. 

So there rises from the very heart of a sordid, frantic 
struggle for life a beautiful, irrepressible desire for good. 
The schools, the universities, the settlements, the libra- 
ries, the free lectures, the social teachings of reformers and 
revolutionists, all stimulate the ideal side of the Jew. The 
success of the immigrant is not only material but moral. 

“The Jew must succeed in America,” a social student 
told me, ‘‘and to be vital his success must be ideal. For 
what shall it profit the Jew if he gain the New World, yet 
lose his own soul?”’ 


gems is offered in the Lemoine diamond hoax, of 

which so much has been written during the past few 
months. The whole clever scheme owed its origin to the 
fact that the great French physician, Henri Moissan, had 
really succeeded in making some exceedingly minute 
diamond crystals, after a long series of elaborate and 
expensive operations. Indeed, these crystals were so small 
that the results of three hundred experiments weighed 
altogether but half a carat—about a grain and a half—and 
were worth but fifty cents, although the actual outlay 
for production was $2000. Moissan’s experiment, in- 
tended to illustrate the way in which diamonds were 
generated in Nature’s laboratory, very naturally induced 
many persons to jump to the conclusion that these stones 
could be manufactured of any size and in any quantity. 

In May, 1905, Henri Lemoine, a clever French engineer, 
came to London and approached Sir Julius Wernher, 
president of the De Beers Company. Lemoine stated that 
he had discovered a new process for manufacturing dia- 
monds by the aid of the electric furnace, which had been 
invented by Moissan and used by him in his experiments. 
These diamonds, Lemoine stated, were indistinguishable 
from the natural stones, and he further said that the 
secret formula for their production had been deposited by 
him in the Union Bank, of London. Sir Julius was favor- 
ably impressed by the representations made to him, and 
agreed to go to Paris and witness a demonstration. 

This demonstration took place, in the following June, 
in Lemoine’s house in Paris. Besides Sir Julius, Lord 
Armstrong was also present, and his description of the occur- 
rence shows how easy it isto deceive evena 
shrewd observer. Lord Armstrong says: 

““M. Lemoine handed me a powder, 
which, in order to convince myself, I 
worked up with my fingers. It was noth- 
ing but a powder. I myself put this powder into an 
empty crucible, which I closed again. I, personally, put 
the crucible into the furnace. When, under the instruction 
of M. Lemoine, who stood some distance from me and 
could in no way interfere in the operation, I withdrew the 
crucible, I found in it an agglomerated mass, which I 
allowed to cool before my eyes. I, myself, broke this 
shapeless mass, which presented the appearance of 
carbonized matter, and there I found these pure diamonds 
and these other diamonds less perfect.”’ 

Surely nothing could be more satisfactory, and it is not 
surprising: that Sir Julius Wernher hastened to assure to 
himself the possession of this weighty secret which might 
have such far-reaching results. 

When untold millions were at stake a few hundred 
thousand dollars seemed a small sum, and it was soon 
agreed that Lemoine should receive $320,000 for the 
equipment of a laboratory on an adequate scale. The 
sealed envelope containing the formula of the process was 
to remain in the bank, unopened, until Lemoine’s death, 
when it should become the property of Sir Julius, and, in 
the meanwhile, all the diamonds produced were to be his. 


()« of the most remarkable instances of deception in 


Sir Julius Begins to Smell a Rat 


O FAR all had gone smoothly. Sir Julius had seen 
diamonds made before his very eyes; Lemoine was in 
possession of a goodly sum, with the prospect of receiving 
more; and the celebrated formula was securely hidden 
from indiscreet or skeptical eyes. Little by little, however, 
suspicion as to Lemoine’s methods was aroused; he was 
not eager to renew the experiment and sought refuge in 
procrastination. Finally, Sir Julius sent for an expert from 
South Africa and insisted upon a new demonstration in the 
Jatter’s presence. Lemoine reluctantly consented, but, 
strange to say, no results could be obtained under these 
conditions, and Lemoine refused to make any further 
efforts while the South African was present. Very likely 
the operation he had originally performed was a risky one 
at best and might not have borne repetition. 

So matters dragged on for a while until, at last, Sir 
Julius Wernher lost patience and caused Lemoine’s arrest 
on a charge of fraud. In the course of the trial Sir Julius 
demanded the production of the formula, offering for it an 
additional sum of $80,000. To this Lemoine strenuously 
objected, alleging that the paper represented the value of 
his discovery and that to reveal its contents would be to 
rob him of his due reward. As the London bank, where 
the formula was deposited, could surrender the document 
only on the order of an English court, appropriate action 
was taken in England which resulted in the transfer of the 
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custody of the paper to the French court. Lemoine was 
now fairly at bay. In order to avoid a revelation of his 
secret, and, at the same time, to secure his release from 
imprisonment, he accepted, two months after his arrest, 
the condition imposed by the court, namely, that he should 
produce a test diamond. June ninth was the date as- 
signed for the decisive experiment; if at that time he 
could show no results the envelope inclosing the formula 
was to be opened. When the day came Lemoine appeared 
and pleaded for more time. He was granted a delay of 
eight days, but with the understanding that this was the 
last indulgence that would be accorded. 

The closing scene in this strange affair took place on 
June 17th, in Paris. Sir Julius Wernher and his co- 
complainant, Feldenheimer, reached the law courts at 
one o’clock precisely and the Judge arrived at about 
two o’clock. Lemoine did not appear. The Judge said 
that he was not surprised at this, as he had been informed, 
two days before, that Lemoine was missing. He had 
already issued a warrant for his arrest. He also explained 
that Lemoine had not been under special police surveil- 
lance, as they wished to give him perfect liberty for his 
experiments. During the proceedings a letter was received 
from Lemoine, saying that, as he had failed in his efforts, he 
would not come to court, but proposed to pursue his 
studies elsewhere, and would bring a diamond in case of 
success. Hereupon, the Judge announced that he would 
send the case before the Correctional Court and that 
Lemoine would be condemned to the maximum penalty of 
twenty years’ imprisonment. 

And now, by order of the court and in the presence of 
the experts, Bordas and Kling, the envelope inclosing the 
famous secret was at last opened. It was found to contain 
a lengthy and complicated formula. In substance this 
read: ‘‘Place powdered carbon and sugar in a crucible in 
an electric furnace. Use a current of from 1500 to 1800 
amperes under a tension of 110 volts, and so heat to 1600 
degrees. Then put pressure on the cover of the crucible 
and diamonds should be found therein.” 


PRE CF O-U S Sat Or eNak. S 


Sleight-of-Hand in Gem-Faking ~ 


Ho” can we account for this deception, practiced on 
clear-headed and clear-sighted men? Possibly the 
explanation might be found in a modified form of hypnotic 
influence, but it seems more probable that we have to do 
with some clever trick, similar to those so often used in the 
past by the alchemists in their pretended transmutation 
of base metals into gold. No less an authority than 
Dr. Thaddeus von Hayek, court physician to Emperor 
Rudolph II, in 1604, and the director of his alchemical 
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laboratories, has explained some of these tricks. Some- 
times double-bottomed crucibles were used, the false 
bottoms consisting of earth wax and gold filings. The 
intense heat would melt the wax and fuse the gold. In 
other cases the operator stirred the ingredients with a 
holiow rod, the ends of which were covered with wax, so 
that when the wax melted the gold dust concealed within — 
the rod slipped into the crucible. Indeed, when we con- — 
sider that clever jugglers are able to make their passes so _ 
swiftly as to baffle the closest observers, it is not so very _ 
surprising that some deception of this kind could have © 
been successfully carried out. 

Parallels to this modern exploit may be found in history, — 
notably in the case of Cagliostro, the extraordinary ad- 
venturer of the Eighteenth Century, who excited such 
enthusiasm in France on the eve of the French Revolution. _ 
It is related that the Cardinal de Rohan showed to 
Baroness Oberkirch a diamond set in a ring and engraved — 
with the De Rohan arms, asserting that it had been made — 
by Cagliostro. De Rohan said: 

“‘Cagliostro made it; do you hear that? He created it 
out of nothing. I saw him. I was there, with my eyes 
fixed on the crucible, and I even took part in the operation. 
The jeweler and the engraver have valued this brilliant at 
twenty-five thousand livres ($5000). You must at least 
admit that he must be a strange thief, one who makes 
such presents.” ty 

Evidently, Cagliostro exercised a kind of hypnotic — 
influence upon De Rohan, since the latter really supposed _ 
he had seen the diamond manufactured. Possibly the 
crucible was provided with a false bottom composed of 
some material that melted in the intense 
heat and released the genuine diamond ~ 
concealed beneath. Diamonds appear to — 
have been Cagliostro’s favorite stones, for | 
we are told that his fingers and his shirt- 
frill were bedecked with them; that he wore a diamond- | 
studded watch with six large diamond pendants, and four __ 
diamond branches, to two of which diamond drops were | 
attached, while from a third hung a gold key studded with | 
diamonds. ‘ | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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By this ostentatious display he may have intended to — 
create the impression that he could produce these stones 
at will. In spite of all his trickery he occupies a certain 
place in history, and no less a sculptor than Houdon 
has transmitted his features to posterity along with those _ 
of Washington and Voltaire. Undoubtedly this adven- 
turer must have possessed the ‘‘ personal magnetism” of | 
which we hear so much to-day. 


Rocky Mountain Gems from French Glass Factories % 


ie deceptions practiced on tourists areas varied as they | 
are numerous. There are lapidaries who keep small 
shops at the famous watering-places along the Altantic and — 
Pacific coasts, and who display moonstones which they + 
say are of local origin. Usually they reallyare moonstones, 
poor of quality and full of flaws, of crude Ceylonese cutting. | 
Visitors have a tradition that the white, translucent 
pebbles of quartz found in the beach sand are moonstones, __ 
and they seek these for days together. Many a young, 
newly-married couple has given up a large part of a 
wedding trip to hunt for the supposed lunar gems. The 
local lapidary is then intrusted with their cutting, and 
customers sometimes wait days for them, it occasionally 
dawning upon a suspicious finder that the lapidary has 
returned a different stone from the one with which he was 
intrusted. 

You can often ‘‘hear the wheels go round” behind the wy 
walls where the mysterious cutting is done. The moon- . | 
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stone has been cut at a price from two to four times that 
which would be charged for a stone of the same size and 
quality in a large city. Then, again, these lapidaries pre- 
tend to cut white crystals into transparent gems. The 
writer has examined thousands that were made of glass, 
made and cut in the Jura mountains, in France. In the ; 
West, in Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City and 
other cities, great exhibitions are made of colored brilliant- 
cut objects called Rocky Mountain gems. They occur in 
such a variety of color and blends of hue that even Nature — 
has been outdone; and yet these are only obtainable from 
their places of origin—the glass factories of France and © 
Bohemia. J 
Occasionally some one who has invested liberally, 
sues. The dealer is then arrested or made to move ~ 
on. Some have moved from Colorado by slow, gradual 
degrees, as a result of this enforced process of “moving 


on,”’ until they have at last reached the Pacific Coast. 
There the legitimate industry has been much injured by 
these fakers. The State Mineralogist of California has 
made a most creditable raid upon these men and driven off 
a great number. 

An Englishman, in Denver, Colorado, who was victim- 
ized in this way to the extent of $80, appealed to the 
English Vice-Consul for redress, and in this way obtained 
a decision against the man who had wronged him. Indeed, 
England always manages to afford protection to her 
subjects. 

As another example, we may cite the case of a lady who 
visited Hot Springs, and, having collected some water-worn 
pebbles of quartz from the Ouachita River, was induced 
to confide them to one of these fakers for cutting, so that 
they could be made up into a necklace. The man delayed 
the operation as long as possible, delivering only one stone 
a day, and the lady was forced to prolong her stay for 
three weeks, to obtain possession of what she supposed to 
be her original pebbles. In reality she only received some 
French paste-glass which she could have obtained at a 
trifling cost in any city. Or, if she preferred her original 
“gems,” they would have been cut for her in any large 
city in a week’s time for a small fraction of the price 
she had actually paid. 


| a _ Beware of the Eyeglass Faker 
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_ them, both designs being 
_ identical. They measured 
_ three by two inches. They 
_ Were beautiful landscapes, 


- graph and some chemical 
_ work an artificial moss- 


| 


of the youngest of us, a 


T IS claimed that the quartz pebbles, if water-worn, are 
eut into more brilliant stones than the pure, perfect 


erystals that are found in the Arkansas mountains. This 


is due to the fact that a pebble resembling block-sugar on 
its exterior seems to have undergone a much greater 
transformation when turned into a transparent brilliant 
than does an ordinary rock-crystal when cut and polished. 
The result is, the rough, water-worn pebbles are valued 
highly and much sought for. This demand is supplied by 
the local dealer, who will put a peck or more of crystals into 
a barrel which is allowed to revolve in a brook until the 
contents are worn down to rounded pebbles—no trace of 
the crystal faces being present. 

Strange as it may seem, the expert can tell you if a 
pebble is water-worn or barrel-worn, because the latter is 
a deader white. 

The most dangerous fakers are the eyeglass dealers, 
who have plied their mischief at all the expositions except 
that held at Jamestown. These men show groups of 
quartz crystals, generally holding the crystals in their 
hands, and they sell white or blue lenses, which they claim 
are cut from this transparent material. The fact is that 
these lenses are invariably of glass, and not rock-crystal. 
They are the most inferior type of lenses, imported by the 
hundred gross from Germany, and are sold without proper 
regard to the strength of the victim’s eyes, often being too 
strong, and frequently ruining the eyes of the unsuspecting 
purchaser, who will pay from five to ten times as much for 
a poor glass as a legitimate optician would charge for a fine 
pair of glasses of the correct strength. 

It is well known that chalcedony is very absorbent and 
will readily take up many coloring matters, because it 
is composed of minute layers. When moss-agates were in 
demand fine specimens were naturally rare, and, to this 
day, in some regions there is still a demand for beautiful 
moss-agates. The chemists of Germany, knowing well the 
absorbent properties of chaleedony, photograph or sketch 
on it designs more remarkable than the finest moss-agates 
ever displayed in the natural state. They simulate birds, 
rabbits, trees, and in one 
instance an unsuspecting 
| collector bought two stones 
_ with a house anda tree and 
some rabbits pictured on 


but by means of a photo- 


agate had been made which 
had deceived even a col- 
leetor of experience. 

_Even within the memory 


foreign individual visited 
the city of New York, 
exhibiting bottles of sand 
with a solution of salt or 
some allied substance. In 
this he had placed the 
pupils of the eyes of 
' various-sized fishes, from a 
‘small herring to a large 
halibut. The water and 
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endeavored to raise money on what he claimed to be an 
artificial process for generating pearls. He asserted that 
what he showed were pearls in a soft state. They surely 
would become hard, and he was certain that within a few 
weeks pearls of any size could be manufactured; but he 
needed some cash to conduct his experiments further. 


The Guile of the Bogus Emerald Man 


Nie than a decade ago a Hebrew gathered together a 
great quantity of paste material and went to the 
United States of Colombia for the purpose of buying emer- 
alds at the emerald mines and collecting natural history 
specimens. He put these imitation stones in neat, velvet- 
lined leather cases, a hundred or more to a case, and, stop- 
ping at one of the principal cities of Colombia, made himself 
so agreeable to the inhabitants that he soon had many 
friends. When he started for the interior he left these 
cases of stones with his host, stating that they were 
genuine gems, and that he had sufficient confidence in his 
host’s integrity to leave them in his care during his own 
absence. The host was so touched with this proof of con- 
fidence displayed by his friend that, upon the latter’s 
return, he bought a number of the stones (at the price of 
the real ones), prevailing upon many of his friends to 
take advantage of the same splendid opportunity. The 
traveler from the United States then hurriedly left for parts 
unknown, and shortly after died as the result of an acci- 
dent. In this way only did he escape the vengeance of the 
Colombian, who, having discovered the fraud perpetrated 
upon him, had followed him to the United States. 

That the Roman emperors were not always disposed 
to punish with undue severity, and that some of them 
possessed a sense of humor, is shown by the following: 

A faker of the time of the Emperor Vitellius sold the 
empress a paste gem fora genuine'one. Asa result he was 
condemned to be thrown into the arena of the Colosseum. 
For days he trembled in his prison in anticipation of his 
terrible fate. At last the dreadful day came; then the 
dreadful moment. He stood alone in the arena of the 
great Colosseum. With knees trembling, and eyes wild and 
staring, he gazed at the door which was to open in another 
moment. The door opened. What beast was that emerg- 
ing? A rooster walked into the arena, and, 
standing not ten feet from the condemned man, deliber- 
ately lifted up its voice and crowed. The faker’s fear 
changed to indignation, and the vast audience fairly howled 
with delight at the penalty meted out to the jeweler who 
had dared to deceive an empress with a feigned gem. 


Tricky Butlers and Jewelers 


VEN the clerical garb gave no assurance that the wearer 

was not ready to practice these dubious arts. We 
are told that, in the seventeenth century, Dubois, a 
Capuchin monk, very successfully imposed upon King 
Louis XIII and Cardinal Richelieu, in the matter of 
precious stones, and was ignominiously hanged for his 
deception. 

A decade ago a prominent New York lady brought her 
diamonds to a well-known New York jeweler to be 
cleaned. The salesman who accepted her order for 
cleaning the stones immediately said, when he saw one of 
the rings, ‘“‘ This is not your diamond, although the ring is 
yours.” ; 

The lady was amazed. An investigation resulted, in 
the course of which it was found that a butler in her 
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employ, who had formerly been a jeweler, had changed the 
genuine diamond for an imitation one. He had taken a 
careful impression of the stone while it lay on the lady’s 
table; then unset it, and, finally, set the imitation in its 
place. His arrest led to the discovery that he had served 
in a number of families, and that many of his employers 
had had their jewelry in part transposed. 

Some years ago a man, by a tricky technicality, was 
fooled by. a now deceased dealer, who sold him some 
thirty carats of a common French paste under the illusive 
name of a mountain diamond, at a price of $15 per carat. 
About six weeks later the man realized that he had been 
swindled and sued the dealer, but the latter asserted that 
if the stone had been returned within thirty days, accord= 
ing to some agreement to that effect, he would have 
refunded the money. The dealer, therefore, ran what 
proved to be a good risk of the swindle not being dis- 
covered in that time. The actual value of the stone was 
not two per cent. of the amount paid for it. 


The Tale of the Diamond Changelings 


gM a interesting incident is that of an American 
lady who had a number of illnesses in which she 
always called in the aid of a certain nurse. The physician 
each time said, ‘‘Madam, were it not for your nursing 
you would never have recovered.”’ 

On the occasion of her last trip abroad she suecumbed 
to the first recurrence of the illness from which she so 
often suffered. On her death-bed she willed her jewelry to 
her faithful nurse in America, intrusting her son with 
the delivery of the gems. The son, who was not so success- 
ful in money matters as his father had been, was unable to 
find the nurse for some time. By mere coincidence the 
writer visited the home of a friend the day the jewels were 
handed to the tardily-discovered legatee by the son of her 
former mistress, and he was asked to examine them. He 
discovered that two-thirds of the diamonds had been sub- 
stituted by paste. 

As the young man needed money from time to time, he 
had sold the diamonds and had appropriated to his own 
use the money he had received for them. 

This only calls to mind the fact that, with jewels mor 
than with anything else, it is necessary to have absolute 
proof of the responsibility of the persons to whom altera- 
tions or repairs are to be confided, or who are intrusted 
with the stringing of pearls. In this matter of pearl string 
ing, many owners believe that if they watch their 
during the process they may be sure that no changes have 
been made; but for all that, if the stringer has the least 
knowledge of sleight-of-hand, and is removed from the 
restraining influence of an employer’s keen eye for even a 
moment, things are likely to occur which the owner of the 
pearls may or may not detect and for which nobody may 
be willing to assume responsibility. This is borne out by 
the experience of an American lady who had some pearls 
strung in her presence abroad, only to find, when she 
arrived in the United States, that one occupant of the 
string was an imitation pearl, although she knew that the 
donor would never have bought a false gem. 
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The Pawn-Ticket Fraud 


N LONDON, more especially, a dodge is practiced on the 
unsuspecting innocent who is sometimes willing to lose 
his innocence if there is a prospect of gain. Ifa greenhorn 
is seen walking where there is no crowd a peculiar-looking 
individual may pass him, 
lift his hat, draw his hand- 
kerchief from his pocket, 
and in so doing drop a pawn 
ticket, which, when exam- 
ined, states that a jewel of 
the value of one hundred 
pounds is in pawn. It can 
be redeemed for one-fourth 
of that amount. The first 
inclination of the person 
who has picked up the 
ticket is to hail the loser, 
who, in the mean time, has 
suddenly run away. The 
greeny, deciding not to 
pursue the owner, takes the 
ticket to the pawnbroker, 
redeems the object which 
has been purposely pawned 
at a number of times its 
real value, and comes to 
find, when too late, that 
he has been the victim of a 
clever swindle. 


Editor's Note—This is the 
first of three articles by Doctor 
Kunz on Frauds and Deceptions 
in Precious Stones. Theauthor 
is a well-known expert in pre- 
cious stones and our leading 
authority on pearls. 
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Petitjean, a clerk with Bohemian yearnings, packed 

his portmanteau for a week’s holiday. In Paris, on 
the same date, M. Tricotrin, poet and pauper, was com- 
missioned by the editor of Le Demi-Mot to convert a 
rough translation into literary French. These two dis- 
parate incidents were destined by Fate—always mysterious 
in her workings—to be united in a story. Three even- 
ings later the poet’s concierge climbed the stairs and 
rapped peremptorily at his door. 

“Well?” cried Tricotrin, raising bloodshot eyes from 
the manuscript; ‘“‘who disturbs me now? Come in!” 

“Thave come in,” panted Madame Dubois, who had not 
waited for his invitation; ‘“‘and I am here to tell you, 
monsieur, that you cannot be allowed to groan in this 
agonized fashion. Your lamentations can be heard even 
in the basement.”’ 

“Ts it in my lease, madame, that I shall not groan if 
I am so disposed?’’ inquired the poet haughtily. 

“There are things tacitly understood. It is enough that 
you are in arrears with your rent without your doing your 
best to drive away the other tenants. For two days they 
have all complained that it would be less disturbing to 
reside in a hospital.”’ 

“Well, they have my permission to remove there,” 
said Tricotrin. ‘‘ Now that the matter is settled, let me 
get on with my work!” And, with the groan of a soul in 
Hades, he perused another line. 

“There you go again,’’ expostulated the woman angrily; 
“it is not to be endured, monsieur! What is the matter 
with you, for goodness’ sake?” 

““With me, madame, there is nothing the matter; the 
fault lies with an infernal Spanish romance. A misguided 
editor has commissioned me to rewrite it from a transla- 
tion made by a foreigner. How can I avoid groans when I 
read his rot? Miranda exclaims, ‘May Heaven confound 
you, bandit!’ And the fiancé of the ingénue addresses 
her as ‘ Angel of this house!’”’ 

“Well, at least groan quietly,’’ begged the concierge. 
“Do not bellow your sufferings to the cellar.” 

“To oblige you I will be as Spartan as I can,” agreed 
Tricotrin. ‘‘ Now I have lost my place in the masterpiece. 
Ah, here we are! ‘I feel she brings bad tidings—she wears 
a disastrous mien.’ It is sprightly dialogue! If the money 
were not essential to keep a roof over my head I would send 
the editor a challenge for offering me the job.”’ 

Perspiration bespangled the young man’s brow as he 
continued his task. When another hour had worn by he 
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thirsted to do the foreign translator a bodily injury, and so 
intense was his exasperation that, by way of interlude, 
he placed the manuscript on the floor and jumped on it. 
But the climax was reached in Chapter XX VII. Under 
the provocation of the love scene in Chapter XXVII 
frenzy mastered him, and with a yell of torture he hurled 
the whole romance through the window, and burst into 
hysterical tears. 

The romance, which was of considerable bulk, descended 
on the landlord, who was just approaching the house to 
collect his dues. 

“What does it mean?” gasped M. Gouge, when he had 
recovered his equilibrium and his hat. ‘‘ What does it 
mean that I cannot approach my own property without 
being assaulted with a ton of paper? Who has dared to 
throw such a thing from a window?” 

“Monsieur,” stammered the concierge, “I do not doubt 
that it was the top-floor poet; he has been behaving like 
a lunatic for days.” 

“Q-ho, the top-floor poet!’’ snorted M. Gouge; ‘‘I shall 
soon dispose of him!’ And Tricotrin’s tears were 
searcely dried when “‘bang!’’ came another knock at his 
door. 

“So, monsieur,”’ exclaimed the landlord, with fine satire, 
“‘your poems are of small account, it appears, since you 
use them as missiles! The value you put upon your 
scribbling does not encourage me to wait for my rent!”’ 

“Mine?” faltered Tricotrin, casting an indignant 
glance at the muddy manuscript restored to him. ‘‘ You 
accuse me of having perpetrated that atrocity? Oh, this 
is too much! I have a reputation to preserve, monsieur, 
and I swear by all the Immortals that it was no work of 
mine.” 

“You did not throw it?” 

“Throw it? Yes; assuredly I threw it. 
write it.” 

“Mon Dieu! what do I care who wrote it?” roared M. 
Gouge, purple with spleen. ‘“‘ Does its authorship improve 
the condition of my hat? My grievance is its arrival on 
my head, not its literary quality. Let me tell you that 
you expose yourself to actions at law, pitching weights 
like this from a respectable house into a public street.” 

“T should plead insanity,” said Tricotrin; “twenty- 
seven chapters of that romance, translated into a Spaniard’s 
French, wou'd suffice to people an asylum. Nevertheless, 
if it arrived on your head I owe you an apology.” 

“You also owe me two hundred franes,’’ shouted the 
other; ‘‘and I have shown you more patience than you 
deserve. Well, my folly is finished! You 
settle up, or you get out, right off!” 

“Have you reflected that it is Christmas 
Eve? Do we live in a melodrama, that I 
should wander homeless on Christmas Eve? 
Seriously, you cannot expect an artist to 
lend himself to so hackneyed a situation. 
Besides, I share this apartment with the 
composer, Monsieur Nicolas Pitou. Con- 
sider how poignant he would find the room’s 
associations if he returned to dwell here 
alone!” 

“Monsieur Pitou will not be admitted 
when he returns—there is not a pin to 
choose between the pair of you. You hand 
me the two hundred frances or you go this 
minute—and I shall detain your wardrobe 
till you pay. Where is it?” 

“Tt is divided between my person and 
a shelf at the pawnbroker’s,”’ explained the 
poet; ‘‘but I have a soiled collar in the 
left-hand-corner drawer. However, I can 
offer. you more valuable security for this 
trifling debt than you would dare to ask; 
the bureau is full of pearls — metrical, but 
beyond price. I beg your tenderest care of 
them, especially my tragedy in seven acts. 
Do not play jinks with the contents of that 
bureau, or posterity will gibbet you and the 
name of ‘Gouge’ will one day be execrated 
throughout France. Brigand, farewell!”’ 

“Here, take this lumber with you!”’ cried 
M. Gouge, flinging the Spanish romance 
down the stairs. And the next moment 
the man of letters stood, dejected, on the 
pavement, with the fatal manuscript under 
his arm. 

“Ah, Miranda, Miranda; thou little 
knowest what mischief thou hast done!”’ he 
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“Monsieur,” Stammered the Concierge, ““I Do Not 
Doubt that it was the Top-Floor Poet; He Has 
Been Behaving Like a Lunatic for Days” 


murmured, unconsciously plagiarizing. ‘She brought 
bad tidings, indeed, with her disastrous mien,” he added. 
“What is to become of me now?” 

The moon, to which he had naturally addressed this 
query, made no answer; and, fingering the sou in his 
trousers’ pocket, he trudged in the direction of the Rue 
Ravignan. ‘‘ The situation would look well in print,” he 
reflected; ‘‘but the load under my arm should, dramatic- 
ally, be a bundle of my own poems. Doubtless the 
matter will be put right by my biographer. I wonder if I 
can get half a bed from Goujaud?” } 

Encouraged by the thought of the painter’s hospitality, 
he proceeded to the studio, but he was informed in sour 
tones that M. Goujaud would not sleep there that night. 

“So much the better,’’ he remarked, “for I can have all 
his bed, instead of half of it! Believe me, I shall put you 
to no trouble, madame.” ‘ 

“T believe it fully,’’ answered the woman, ‘‘for you will 
not come inside—nor Monsieur Goujaud, nor you, nor any 
other of his vagabond friends. So there!” ‘ 

“Oh, is that how the wind blows—the fellow has n 
paid his rent?” said Tricotrin. ‘‘ How disgraceful of him, 
to be sure! Fortunately Flamant lives in the next house.” 

He pulled the bell there forthwith, and the peal had 
scarcely sounded when Flamant rushed to the door, crying, 
“Welcome, my Beautiful!” 

“ Mon Diew! what worthless acquaintances I possess!” 
moaned the unhappy poet. ‘‘Since you are expecting 
your Beautiful I need not go into details.” 

“What on earth did you want?” muttered Flamant, 
crestfallen. 

“‘T came to tell you the latest news— Goujaud’s landlord 
has turned him out and I have no bed to lie in. Adieu!” 

After another apostrophe to the heavens: ‘“ That inane 
moon, which makes no responses, is beginning to get on 
my nerves,”’ he soliloquized. ‘‘ Let me see, now! There is 
certainly Lajeunie, but it is a long journey to the Quartier 
Latin, and when I get there his social engagements may 
annoy me as keenly as Flamant’s. It appears to me I am 
likely to try the open-air cure to-night. In the meanwhile, 
I may as well find Miranda a seat and think things over.” 

Accordingly he bent his steps to the Place Dancourt, 
and, having deposited the incubus beside him, stretched his 
limbs on a bench beneath a tree. His attitude, and his 
luxuriant locks, to say nothing of his melancholy aspect, 
rendered him a noticeable figure in the little square, and 
M. Petitjean, from Bordeaux, under the awning of the 
café opposite, stood regarding him with enthusiasm. __ 

“Upon my word of honor,”’ mused Petitjean, rubbing 
his hands, “I believe I see a Genius in the dumps! At 


last I behold the Paris of my dreams! If I have read my * 


Murger to any purpose I am on the verge of an epoch. 
What a delightful adventure!” 

Taking out his caporals, Petitjean sauntered toward the 
bench with a great show of carelessness, and made 8 
pretense of feeling in his pockets for a match. “ Tschut! q 
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: drivel you view the cause of 


noble book must be a joy 


_ prosperity is valueless.” 


_ to accuse me of it. 


he exclaimed; then, affecting to observe Tricotrin for the 
first time, ‘‘May I beg you to oblige me with a light, 
- monsieur?”’ he asked deferentially. A puff of wind pro- 
vided him with an excuse for sitting down to guard the 
_ flame, and the next moment the Genius had accepted a 
cigarette from Petitjean’s packet, and acknowledged that 
_ the weather was mild for the time of year. 

Excitement thrilled Petitjean. How often, after busi- 
ness hours, had he perused his well-thumbed copy of 
La Vie de Bohéme and in fancy consorted with the gay 
descendants of Rodolphe and Marcel; how often had he 
regretted secretly that he, himself, did not woo the Muses 
and jest at want in a garret, instead of making out invoices 
and eating three meals a day in a pension! And now 
positively one of the fascinating beings of his imagination 
lolled by his side! The little clerk on a holiday longed to 
play the generous comrade. In his purse he had a couple 
of louis, designed for sightseeing, and with a rush of 
emotion he pictured himself squandering five or six francs 
in half an hour and startling the artist by his prodigality. 

“Tf Iam not mistaken I have the honor to address an 
author, monsieur?’’ he ventured. 

“Your instincts have not misled you,” replied the poet; 
*T am Tricotrin, monsieur—Gustave Tricotrin. The 
name, however, is to be found, as yet, on no statues.” 

“My own name,” said the clerk, ‘‘is Adolphe Petit- 
jean. I am a stranger in Paris, and I count myself 
fortunate indeed to have made Monsieur Tricotrin’s 
acquaintance so soon.”’ 

“He expresses himself with some discretion, this per- 
son,” reflected Tricotrin. ‘‘ And his cigarette was certainly 
providential.” 

“To meet an author has always been an ambition of 
mine,” Petitjean continued. ‘‘I dare to say that I have 
the artistic temperament, 
though circumstances have 
condemned me to commer- 
cial pursuits. You have no 
idea how enviable the literary 
life appears to me, monsieur.”’ 

“Tts privileges are perhaps 
more monotonous than you 
suppose,” drawled the home- 
less poet. ‘‘Also I had to 
work for many years before 
I attained my present posi- 

tion.” 

“This noble book, for in- 
stance,” began the clerk, 
laying a reverent hand on the 
abominable manuscript. 

“Hein?” exclaimed its 
victim, starting. 

“To have written this 


compared with which my own 


“The thing is no work of 
mine!’’ cried Tricotrin; 
“and, if we are to avoid 
a quarrel, I wiil ask you not 
A joy, 
indeed! In that block of 

my deepest misfortunes.” 
“A thousand apologies!” 
_ stammered his companion; 
“my inference was hasty. 
_ But what you say interests 
_ me beyond words. This man- 
| useript, of seeming innocence, is the cause of misfortunes? 

May I crave an enormous favor—may I beg you to regard 

me as a friend and give me your confidence?” 

“T see no reason why I should refuse it,’’ answered Tri- 

cotrin, on whom the boast of “‘prosperity’’ had made a 


_, deepimpression. ‘‘ You must know, then, that this inepti- 


ithe 


tude, inflicted on me by an eccentric editor for translation, 
_ drove me to madness, and not an hour ago [ cast it from 
my window in disgust. It is a romance entirely devoid of 
taste and tact, and it had the clumsiness to alight on my 
. landlord’s head. Being a man of small nature, he retali- 


_ ated by demanding his rent.” 


“Which it was not convenient to pay?” interrupted 
Petitjean, all the chapters of La Vie de Bohéme playing 
leapfrog through his brain. 

_“T regret to bore you by so trite a situation. ‘Which it 
Was not convenient to pay!’ Indeed, I was not respon- 
_ Sible for all of it, for I occupied the room with a composer 

named Pitou. Well, you can construct the next scene 

without a collaborator—the landlord has a speech, and 
the tragedy is entitled, Tricotrin in Quest of a Home.”’ 
= What of the composer?” inquired the delighted clerk. 

“What has become of Monsieur Pitou?”’ 

_ “Monsieur Pitou was not on in that act. The part of 

itou will attain prominence when he returns and finds 
himself locked out.” 

~ “But, my dear Monsieur Tricotrin, in such an extremity 


a4 you should have sought the services of a friend.” 


**Gentlemen,”’ Cried Petitjean, ‘I Shall Go and Fetch a Cab for Us All. 
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“T had that inspiration myself; I sought a painter 
called Goujaud. And observe how careless is Reality in 
the matter of coincidences: I learned from his concierge 
that precisely the same thing had befallen Monsieur 
Goujaud. He, too, is Christmasing al fresco.”’ 

“Mon Diew!”’ faltered the clerk; ‘how it rejoices me 
that I have met you! All my life I have looked forward 
to encountering a genius in such a fix.” 

“Alas!”’ sighed Tricotrin, with a pensive smile, ‘‘to the 
genius the fix is less spicy. Without a bed a 

“Without a bed!” crowed Petitjean. 

“Without a supper ws 

“Without a supper!” babbled Petitjean, enravished. 

“With nothing but a pen and the sacred fire one may 
be forgiven sadness.”’ 

“Not so! not so!’’ shouted Petitjean, smacking him on 
the back; ‘‘you are omitting me from your list of assets. 
Listen! I am staying at an hotel; you cannot decline to 
accord me the honor of welcoming you there as my guest 
for the night. JI am no longer in business—I am a Bohe- 
mian, like yourself. Some supper, a bed anda little break- 
fast will not ruin me. What do you say, monsieur?”’ 

“T say, drop the ‘monsieur,’ old chap,’”’ responded Tri- 
cotrin. ‘“‘ Your suggestions for the tragedy are cordially 
accepted—I have never known a collaborator to improve 
a plotsomuch! And understand this, I feel more earnestly 
than I speak; henceforth we are pals, you and I.” 

“Brothers!” cried Petitjean in ecstasy. ‘‘ You shall 
hear all about a novel that I have projected for years; I 
should like to have your opinion of it.”’ 

“T shall be enchanted,” said Tricotrin, his jaw dropping. 

“You must introduce me to your circle—the painters, 
and the models, and the actresses. Your friends shall be 
my friends in future.”’ 


“Don’t doubt it. When I tell them what a brick you 
are they will be proud to know you.” 

*“No ceremony, mind.” 

“Not a bit; you shall be another chum. Already I feel 
as if we had been confidants in our cradles.” 

“Tt is the same with me. How true it is that kindred 
spirits recognize each other in an instant. What is en- 
vironment? Bah! A man may be a Bohemian and an 
artist although his occupations are commercial.”’ 

“Perfectly! I nearly pined amid commercial occupa- 
tions myself.”’ 

“What an extraordinary coincidence! Ah, that is the 
last bond between us! You can realize my most complex 
moods, you can penetrate to the most distant suburbs of 
my soul! Gustave, if I had been free to choose my career 
I should have become a famous man.” 

“My poor Adolphe! Still, prosperity is not an unmixed 
evil—you must seek compensation in your wealth,” mur- 
mured the poet, who began to think that one might pay too 
high a price for a bed. 

“‘Oh—er—to be sure!” said the little clerk, reminded 
that he was pledged to a larger outlay than he had 
originally proposed. ‘‘ That is to say, I am not precisely 
‘wealthy.’”” He saw his pocket-money during the trip 
much curtailed, and rather wished that his impulse had 
been less expansive. 

‘A snug income is no stigma, whether one derives it 
from Parnassus or the Bourse,” continued Tricotrin. 


Make Yourselves Comfortable Tiil I Come Back” 
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“Hold! Who is that I see, slouching over there? As I 
live, it’s Pitou, the composer, whose dilemma I told 
you of!” 

“Another?” quavered the clerk, dismayed. 

“Hi, Nicolas! Turn your symphonic gaze this way! 
“Tis I, Gustave!”’ 

“Ah, mon vieux!” exclaimed the young musician joy- 
fully; ‘‘I was wondering what your fate might be. I have 
only just come from the house— Madame Dubois refused 
me admission; she informed me that you had been firing 
Spanish romances at Gouge’s head. Why Spanish? Is the 
Spanish variety deadlier? So the villain has had the 
effrontery to turn us out?” 

“Let me make you affinities known to each other,”’ 
said Tricotrin: ‘‘my brother Nicolas—my brother 
Adolphe. Brother Adolphe has received a scenario of the 
tragedy already, and he has a knack of inventing brilliant 
“curtains.’”’ 

Behind Pitou’s back he winked humorously at Petitjean, 
as if to say, ‘‘ He little suspects what a surprise you have 
in store for him.” 

“Oh—er—I am grieved to hear of your trouble, 
Monsieur Pitou,”’ said Petitjean feebly. 

“What? Grieved? Come, that isn’t all about it!” 
cried Tricotrin, who attributed his restraint to nothing 
but diffidence. In an undertone he added: ‘‘ Don’t be 
nervous, dear boy; your invitation won’t offend him in 
the least.” 

Petitjean breathed heavily. He aspired to prove him- 
self a true Bohemian, but his heart quailed at the thought 
of such expense. Two suppers, beds and little break- 
fasts as a supplement to his bill would be no joke. It 
was with a very poor grace that he stammered at 
last: ‘‘I hope you will allow me to suggest a way out, 
Monsieur Pitou. A room at 
my hotel seems to dispose of 
the difficulty.” 

“Hein?” exclaimed Pitou. 
“Ts that room a mirage or are 
you serious?” 

*Serious?’”’ echoed  Tri- 
cotrin. ‘He is as serious as 
an English adaptation of a 
French farce.’”’ He went on 
under his breath: ‘You 
mustn’t judge him by his 
manner; I can see that he has 
turned a little shy. Believe 
me, mon viewx, he is the king 
of trumps!” 

‘Well, upon my word! I 
shall be delighted, monsieur,”’ 
responded Pitou. ‘It was 
evidently the good, kind 
fairies that led me to the 
Place Dancourt. I would ask 
you to step over the way and 
have a bock, but my finances 
forbid.” 

‘“Your finances need cause 
no drought; Adolphe-will be 
paymaster!”’ declared  Tri- 
eotrin gayly, shouldering his 
manuscript. ‘‘Come! let us 
adjourn and drink a toast to 
the Muses.” 

Petitjean suppressed a 
moan. ‘By all means,’’ he 
assented; ‘‘I was about to 
propose it myself. I am a 
real Bohemian, you know, and think nothing of ordering 
several bocks at once.” 

“Are you sure he is all you say?” whispered Pitou to 
Tricotrin, with misgiving. 

“A shade embarrassed, that is all,’’ pronounced the 
poet. And then, as the trio moved arm in arm toward the 
café, a second solitary figure emerged from the obscurity 
of the square. 

“Bless my soul!” ejaculated Tricotrin. ‘Am I mis- 
taken? or—Look! look! Adolphe; I would bet ten to 
one in sonnets that it is Goujaud, the painter, whose plight 
I mentioned to you.” 

“Yet another?’ gasped Petitjean, panic-stricken. 

“Sst! Hi! Goujaud! Come here, you vagrant, and 
be entertaining!” 

‘Well met, you fellows,” sighed Goujaud. 
you off to?” 

“We are going to give Miranda a drink,”’ said the poet; 
‘she is dryer than ever. Let there be no strangers: my 
brother Adolphe—my brother Théodose. What is your 
secret woe, Théo? Your face is as long as this Spaniard’s 
romance. Adolphe, have you a recipe in your pocket 
for the hump?” 

“Perhaps Monsieur Goujaud will join us in a glass of 
beer?” said Petitjean very coldly. 

““There are more unlikely things than that,’’ affirmed 
the painter, and when the café was entered he swallowed 

(Concluded on Page 42) 


‘Where are 


HEN the Wizards 
got the world 
pretty well tangled 


up with wires they began to 
work a plan out of the play- 
thing, to substitute expe- 
rience for experiment. The 
telephone had become so 
firmly established as a busi- 
ness and social institution 
that nobody was anybody 
without it. So Mrs. Snob- 
bins had one put in each 
room of her new mansion. 
‘There now, Angelica,” she 
exclaimed, “‘at last. we are 
eonnected with some of 
the swellest people in this 
town.” 

Boys won’t do for tele- 
phone operators; the boy 
plan proved a disastrously 
ssuecessful failure. A boy 
and a switchboard don’t 
gee. It was Sam Walker 
who finally broke the com- 
bination in the Danesville 
Exchange. Sam had no use 
for Willie, lawyer Wilkins’ 
office boy—the youngster 
was entirely too fresh. One day Willie rang up, and called 
peremptorily for the sheriff’s office. 

“Line out of order,’’ Sam answered. 

‘°Tain’t,”’ retorted Willie; ‘“‘you are jes’ too lazy to 
hitch ’er up. You're too triflin’ fer yer vittles to taste 
good.” 

““The line is out of order,” 
Rule 1, and be polite. 

“You're a liar,’ retorted Willie, and hung up his re- 
ceiver. 

That’s an indiscreet remark, especially to a freckle- 
faced boy who is red-headed besides. Sam jerked off his 
harness and rushed out of the exchange to settle with 
Willie. All the other operators followed to see the fight. 

The scheme panned out no better in the West. It’s a 
ticklish business to be telephone operator at Cactus 
Centre, where hands are quick and triggers light in the 
land of sensitive feelings. It’s a man’s job, fora full-grown 
man. 

“Gimme Dock Hawkins,” 
a loud tone. 

“Line busy,’’ answered the operator. 

“What t’ell you givin’ me? I knowthat lineain’t busy.” 

“Tt is,” answered the operator positively; ‘some 
gentlemen have borrowed the line to hang a horse thief 
with; ef that don’t make a line plum busy I can’t tell you 
what does.”’ 

Discussions of veracity and six-shooters kept the 
“Hello man” so muddled that the company had to pro- 
vide a reliable method for running the switchboard. So 
they sent Miss Birdie Bailey to manipulate the plugs, 
and that unexpected play queered the cowboys. 


There's a telephone in Cactus—it's a new long-talk machine, 
And the girl who operates it is a reg’lar fairy queen ; 

The comp’ny sent her in here fer to run the thing in style, 
And she’s got the cowboys locoed, clear from here to Forty Mile. 


a Freckle-Faced Boy Who is 


Sam repeated, trying to obey 


demanded the subscriber in 


Thus the telephone girl came to Danesville and Cactus 
Centre. 


The Value of Soft-Pedal Trimmings 


(GPs are chosen carefully, and every effort is 
made to employ those who possess a pleasing voice. 
A quick, snappy tone irritates the subscriber, while a 
cheery, good-humored voice carries with it confidence 
and satisfaction. Even if there be some slight delay in 
the service, the patron feels that the operator is taking 
special interest in him, and is apt to be more patient. 
Men appreciate delicate attention—with soft-pedal trim- 
mings. 

In the selection of a wife no hard-and-fast rule canbe 
laid down, whether the man really does the choosing or 
merely imagines he was consulted. But there are certain 
absolute requisites for a telephone operator, plans, speci- 
fications and dimensions. She must have a fairly good 
common-school education. She should not be less than 
five feet four inches in height, and should have a reach of 
twenty-nine inches. She should read without hesitation, 
write quickly and plainly, and have some knowledge of 
arithmetic. She must not have a voice that sounds like 
filimg a saw. While her duties are somewhat mechanical 
and require no detailed knowledge of the apparatus, an 


That's an Indiscreet Remark, Especially to 
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intelligent operator soon learns a great 
deal about the switchboard, and the more 
she learns the more expert and valuable 
she becomes. 
Telephone managers complain bitterly 
that their best operators get married and 
, the poor ones forma labor union. ‘‘ Cupid’s 
corner” is a favorite department in the 
telephone magazines, and they are always 
full of items. These magazines delight in 
telling how the millionaire fell in love with 
the operator, because she had such a low 
and musical voice. This may be a fake 
story, but it keeps the girls at top notch. 

As a matrimonial ageney the telephone 

exchange is a glittering success. 

Butthey do things differently in France 

—if not ‘‘better,’ as Sterne said. The 

French operator must get permission from 

the Postmaster-General before she can 

marry. She is not allowed to marry a 

foreigner, a member of the police force, a 

detective, a mayor, mayor’s clerk or cashier 

—in fact, quite a list of ineligibles is pasted 

in the telephone girl’s matrimonial direct- 

ory. The reasons given for this are that 
the Government must safeguard the secrets 
of the public. But, whatever may be the 
reasons, an American manager would have 

a happy time enforcing any such rules. 
When an American operator marries she generally quits 
the service; not so with the French, and that makes a 
difference. 

After an applicant is selected for trial she is put into a 
training-school and paid moderate wages during her 
apprenticeship. When sufficiently advanced she is taken 
into the operating-room and given a position at the switch- 
board during the lax hours of the day, or placed between 
two exceptionally good operators who can help her. 


Red-Headed 


What the Supervisor Does 


HE average person who has never seen a large telephone 
exchange is apt to think of itasa place of turmoil, with 
a babble of chattering girls. Quite the contrary. Except 
for the click of keys and hum of low voices, there is prac- 
tically no sound. He sees no rush, no bustle, no excite- 
ment. Everything is orderly and systematic and quiet; 
otherwise the enormous volume of calls could not be 
answered. The observer sees a large board stuck with 
plugs of different colors, each having its particular mean- 
ing. First in one place and then another, the tiny lights 
flare up, burn for an instant, and go out. He hears the 
operator say ‘‘ Number? Number?” hears the clicking of 
the plugs as they connect the “‘jacks” all over the board. 
Perfect discipline, perfect routine, perfect method. 

Behind the long row of operators walk the super- 
visors, each in charge of a certain number of girls. The 
supervisor has been promoted from the switchboard; 
she must be thoroughly experienced, trained 
and efficient. Her quick eye watches the 
movement of every hand. She hears every 
answer made by the operators at the board. 
Where calls come so rapidly that an operator 
cannot keep up, the supervisor is there ready 
to help. It is generally considered that one 
operator can serve about twenty-seven pa- 
trons. If, however, some of these patrons be 
unusually active users of the instrument, it 
may be necessary to put those patrons on some 
other operator, who has less work. The super- 
visor sees that the work at the switchboard 
is equalized. Ten busy lines will keep an 
operator more steadily employed than one 
hundred idle ones. Experience has demon- 
strated that an operator renders more efficient 
service if she be kept steadily employed, 
rather than be rushed at times, and left idle 
at times. 

The supervisors and chief operator both 
have their ‘‘listening-in key’? by means of 
which they can cut in on any particular opera- 
tor, listen to what she says, and see whether or 
not she gives accurate and courteous service. 

Considering the immense amount of work which she 
does, and the numberless irritations to which she is ex- 
posed, the‘operator’s errors are few. She keeps her temper 
wonderfully well, in view of the fact that there are yet 
men in the world who consider ‘‘ Central” a mere autom- 
aton at which to swear. 

“Central” is not a garrulous person; she never uses an 
unnecessary word. In this respect the telephone service 
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has changed greatly. When the exchanges were anal 
one girl, perhaps, could serve all its patrons. She mci 
most of her patrons, and became quite intimately ac-_ 
quainted with their affairs. It was natural that she should - 
often chat with them—the lines were idle, and it was so — 
tempting. With the growth of the exchange this practice 
was stopped. Many subscribers attempted to 7 ge 
and that became a serious detriment to the service. abe 
scribers could not understand why ‘Central’ would not 
gossip. 
It was very common for a patron to reason like this 
“‘T pay for two telephones, one at my house and one at 
office, and I do not see why the operator refuses to tell 
whether my train is on time. She could find out, and I 
should be extended that much courtesy.” This subscri 
did not comprehend that an operator should answer twenty 
clamorous patrons while he is asking her to consult ae 
railroad schedule; if she stopped she would never cate teh 
up again. His request would delay twenty other patrons — 4 
who are waiting, and who, like himself, have claims on the 
company. She would get her lines hopelessly tang 
and it would be several minutes before the supervisor — 
could set her straight again. a 
So the operator does not answer questions. She will 
connect the patron with any other telephone i in the city, 
or switch him off to ‘‘ Information.” e 


S 


4 
ae any accident happen to a line, or if it be work- — 
ing badly, the operator makes no effort to correct it. — 
If she did this would result in another tangle. a @ 
switches the line to the “ Hospital Lady,” who renders 
aid to sick telephones. A bad case is sent to the wire chief. — 
The operator’s routine is mapped out in minutest | 
and runs along one track as a locomotive keeps its rail q 
Something would smash if she ran off. Her vocabulary i is 
limited to certain phrases, each with its distinct and ex 
plicit meaning. 


First Aid to Sick Telephones 


“Number?” : 2 | 
“They don’t answer.” F 
“YT ring them again.” A 
“Line busy.” 


“Line out of order.”’ 


ea ott Ser ag OO ge 


“‘T have no such number; please refer to your directory.’ ; | 
“Telephone has been taken out.” = | 
“T will give you Information.” > | 
“‘T will give you Chief Operator.”’ 
Beyond that the girl is absolutely dumb. 
Some people cherish a pet idea that the telephone 
listens to their conversation. Central does nothing of 
sort; she couldn’t if she wanted. Central answers all calls 
within an average period of seven to ten seconds. 
takes care of six or seven customers a minute. During 
the rush hour she supplies three hundred and sixty con 
nections in sixty minutes; under stress of intense publi 
excitement she has a record of answering fifteen calls per 
minute for several minutes in succession, or at the rate 0! 
nine hundred an hour. She averages serving from six to 
nine thousand customers a week 
Of course, in her spare time § 
dearly loves to listen to telep 
chatter—by way of novelty a 
recreation. — 
Probably ninety per cent. of the 
errors in telephone service are 
at the door of the operators; ina a 
probability this percentage should - 
be reversed. The patron calls fc 
Main 1-2-3-4 when he wants Cedar 
1-2-3-4. The patron calls for Main 
7-8-6-5 when he wants Main 7-6-8-5. — 
The fault is not always with the — 
line, not by a jugful. It is’ not 
always poor insulation, induction, 
cross- currents or lazy ona 
that make funny little noises in the — 
receiver. 
“Hello, Central. What isthema : 
ter with the line? I was trying ' 
converse with a—er—er party just — 
now,and all the time she wastalking 
tome I was bothered bya monstrous 
‘chug,’ ‘chug’ sound in my 
“ Tell the young lady,” suggested Central, “not to chew i 
her gum so hard while she talks to you over the 
Good-by.” | 
The proportion of wage-earning women in the eo 
States is rising rapidly. In 1880 it was sixteen per 
of the entire female population sixteen years of age. 11 | 
1890 it was nineteen per cent., and in 1900 twenty per 
cent. No other line of human endeavor provides so many 


_ it gets tangled up in the telephone wires. 


_ two telephone wires 


the doctor’s. 


| - the w-w-way I t-talk. 


desirable positions for self-supporting girls as the tele- 
phone service. The standard of work is as high as that 
of any profession or industrial work in the world, and no 
lass excels them in patience, loyalty and endurance. 

The paramount pessimist is the wire chief. Trouble is 
his joy. When a telephone line gets into trouble and the 
patron begins to swear, the operator switches him off to 
the “hospital lady.’’ If the swearing continues the “‘hos- 
pital lady”’ passes him on to the wire chief. He’s the offi- 
cial swearee of the telephone trade. He does not feel 
good unless everybody is abusing him. His constitution 
demands the stimulant. 

Cute little Johnny flying his kite weeps bitterly when 
If that happens 
to be papa’s wire his papa will swear copiously the first 


time it rains, for the wet kitetail may short-circuit the line, 


and cute little Johnny’s papa cannot talk to anybody. 
If this kitetail should wind around the wire and stay for 
any length of time it might corrode the wire and eat a 
groove in it. In wet weather electrolysis will set in 
and the wire may fall during the first hard rain. That 
makes a job for the wire chief. 

Somebody kills a snake and tosses it up among the 
wires—putting three lines out of business. Call the wire 
chief. 

* A boy shoots into the cable, a squirrel gnaws it, trolley 
wire crosses the telephone line, tree blows down, runa- 
way locomotive knocks over a pole—all of these help the 
wire chief to earn his salary. 

It was a wet day, with the rain swirling through the 


- gusty streets, when Biddy McGee took her umbrella and 


went marketing. With a big basket on her arm she strug- 
gled homeward against the wind. A sudden puff took the 
umbrella away from 
her, blew it straight 
upward, and settled it 
comfortably between 


with the handle se- 
eurely hooked around 
athird. There it hung, 
bounding lightly back 
and forth, like a soap 
bubble. Biddy raged 
and swore; the crowd 
laughed. 

What happened at 
the telephone ex- 
change? Three lamps 
flashed on the switch- 
board, and kept flash- 
ing: the lawyer’s, the 
manufacturer’s and 
Three 
operators inquired 
“Number? Number? 
Number?” and got no 
reply. An operator is 
very busy on a rainy 
day; people stay in- 
doors and use the telephone. Other calls were piling up; 
the operators could not wait. They knew something was 
wrong. ‘They switched these three calls to the “hospital 
lady.” The “‘hospital lady’”’ could find out nothing, so she 
switched them to the wire chief. The wire chief had to find 
out. He’s the original “ find-out artist.” 

_ The wire chief is able, by testing the line, to determine 


“Tell the Young Lady,” Suggested 
Central, ‘‘ Not to Chew Her Gum 
So Hard When She Talks to You 
Over the Wire” 


_ with marvelous accuracy exactly where the trouble lies 


if it be a crossed or grounded wire, and he immediately 
details the ‘‘troubleman”’ to look after it. When Biddy 
McGee’s wet umbrella short-circuited three lines, the 
wire chief very soon located the trouble on Elm Street, 
between poles 789 and 790, and sent a “troubleman”’ 
‘to get it straight. 


When the Wires Did Not Stutter 


N LONG-DISTANCE lines test stations are provided 

at regular intervals, by means of which the line can be 

divided into sections, tested separately, and the trouble 

located. The lineman carries his portable telephone, 

which he can connect at any point and communicate 
with the central office. 

The line between Ravenna and Canajoharie is seventy- 
two miles long. It had gone dumb. Tests were applied, 
and the fault located within half a mile of where the 
“troubleman”’ found two telegraph wires swinging to the 
ground. Another line being in trouble between two points, 
150 miles apart, the wire chief located it within a mile. 

The wire chief had a case of trouble. He rang up 
Charlie, the new “‘troubleman,” and told him where to 

go. After finding his trouble Charlie called up the wire 
chief and reported: 

- “ This t-trouble is all r-r-right n-n-now.”’ 

__ The wire chief answered him: ‘‘ No, it is not; it still 


| euts off.” 


__ The “troubleman” replied: ‘‘ N-n-no, it don’t; that’s 


I s-s-s-stut-t-t-ter.”’ 


The work of the wire chief is mysterious and 
baffling, even to the other employees. When an 
accident or storm interferes with his lines, he sits 
down in his office, and by means of a most delicate 
electrical apparatus finds out at once whether the 
interruption is inside or outside the office. If it 
be outside he tests the lines to determine precisely 
where it is. It may be that a pin or cross-arm is 
broken. Possibly, a wire running through some 
trees has had its insulation worn off and become 
noisy. 

The wire chief must be resourceful and fertile 
of expedient. Once he needed a cable at Midvale, 
and needed it quick. The railroad would not 
promise to deliver inside of three weeks. He 
bought a calf, tied it to a reel of cable, and marked 
it “LIVESTOCK. PLEASE RUSH.” 

Above all, the “troubleman’’ must find the 
trouble, correct it, and show the angry subscriber 
how the thing was done. The toothache patient 
must see the tooth when it comes out. The main 
idea is to let the subscriber know that his kick 
is registered. 

A business man, fuming over his telephone, is 
not different from the small boy who kept wor- 
rying his father until the old gentleman spanked 
him. Then the boy sat down econtentedly and 
remarked: “Well, I'd rather you’d spanked me 
than not to notice me at all.” 

“Line busy”’ causes much annoyance. It fre- 
quently happens that the business of a firm out- 
grows its telephone facilities, and the line is insufficient to 
handle calls. A single party line, used for both incom- 
ing and outgoing messages, will complete twenty-five 
messages per day before reaching the point of congestion. 
Even with a lesser number the line is often busy when 
called for, and these busy reports increase tremendously 
with the use of the line. When a line is used on an aver- 
age of twice an hour the average number of times the line 
will be reported “‘busy”’ is less than two-tenths of one per 
cent. If the line be used eleven times in an hour it will be 
reported ‘‘busy’”’ at least twice in that hour. If used 
twenty-one times an hour it will be reported “ busy’’ not 
fewer than ten times. 


Line Busy! Please Call Again 


HIS annoying report must necessarily be given very 
much more frequently during the busy hours of the 
day. This is precisely the case, however, of the man who 
makes a personal call upon a business man. If he calls at 
the office during the lax-hours he will be less likely to find 
the business man engaged. Attherush hour of the morning 
he will necessarily be met by the office boy with the reply, 
“Mr. So-and-so is engaged.” 

Telephone canvassers are supplied with a record of 
these busy reports, and use them to great advantage in 
inducing subscribers to increase their facilities. The can- 
vasser can go to a large grocery establishment, and show 
the manager where twenty-five customers have endeavored 
to call them up on that day, and, failing to receive answers, 
just so many sales were lost. It is exactly as if the estab- 
lishment had not a sufficient number of clerks to wait on 
customers who came in. 

The woman had a kick coming. 
manager’s office: 

“T want my telephone taken out—this minute. 
have it in my house; worries me to death.” 

“But, madam 4 

“Take it away—send and get it.”’ 

“‘Hasn’t your service been good?”’ inquired the man- 
ager, trying to rise from his chair. 

“Yes, the service is plenty good.” 

‘“‘Tsn’t your operator attentive and polite, and 

“Oh, yes; she’s an angel to 
stand it so long.” 

‘“What’s the trouble?” 

“Tt’s that woman across 
the street. She comes in 
before breakfast— before din- 
ner — every minute in the 
day, and wakes me up at 
night. This morning while | 
was making a cake she pops 
in and tells me to send her 
husband a message; she was 
too busy to fool with that 


She burst into the 


Won't 
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slow, old telephone. I want 
it taken out.” 
The aboriginal solicitor 


had great trouble convincing 
people that they could really 
talk over a telephone and 
save walking. But he had 
little or no comprehension of 
the manifold uses to which 
it might be put. The solic- 
itor knew that those two 


“Ask — Your— 
Friend — Billy— 
Marsh — if — 

He —Thinks —We — Keep —a— Hotel” 
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“Some Gentlemen Have Borrowed the 
Line to Hang a Horse Thief with; ef 
that Don’t Make a Line Plum Busy I 
Can’t Tell You What Does” 
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curious boxes, if tied 
together by a wire, 
would communicate 
sound from one place 
to another. That was 
all he did know. With 
this meagre stock of 
knowledge he sallied 
forth to convert the 
world. 

One persistent so- 
licitor, after explaining 
his telephone to the 
entire satisfaction of a 
dear old lady, suc- 
ceeded in getting her 
application. 

“Tt shall be installed 
to-morrow, madam,”’ 
he assured her. She 
was interested and 
followed him to the 
door, talking amica- 
bly. As he paused on 
the top step, hat in 
hand, she smiled at 
him sweetly, and re- 
marked: ‘‘But re- 
member one thing, you 
must let me choose the 
tunes.” 

After people put in telephones some of them worked the 
lines to death. That’s what Joe Webber did. 

Billy Marsh sauntered into the office one day. 

“Delighted, Billy. Of course, you’ll go home to dinner 
with me. I’ll ring up the madam, and let her know.”’ 
Joe took off the receiver, revolved his chair, and waited. 

“T tell you, Billy,” Joe went on, “this telephone busi- 
ness is a wonderful thing. Now, just listen! Here’s my 
wife at the phone now. Oh, Dolly, guess who’s in town? 
Guess! Billy Marsh. He’s coming out to dine with us 
this evening. Here, Billy, take this thing and listen. 
See how distinctly you can hear her.’’ Billy did hear her 
—very distinctly: 

“ Ask—your—friend— Billy — Marsh 
we—keep—a—hotel.”’ 

The extraordinary facility and convenience of telephone 
service made serious trouble in one little town. Livery 
stables complained because people telephoned for their 
teams instead of sending their own servants, which neces- 
sitated more hostlers. Physicians threatened to take 
out their telephones because patients rang up in the 
middle of the night on all sorts of frivolous pretexts. 
Grocers complained because customers telephoned for 
goods instead of coming for them, and they had to have 
more delivery wagons. 


if—he—thinks 


Long Distance as a Jobbing Clerk 


“TUST look at this,” one of themsaid. ‘‘ Here’s an order 

for five cents’ worth of Jemons, a pound of sugar, a 
loaf of bread, and two cents’ worth of cat meat. Send it 
out, of course—right away—twenty-two cents’ worth. 
And that woman had the nerve to ring the telephone 
again, and tell us to cut out the cat meat because her eat 
had caught a bird.” 

Long-distance service in America dates from the open- 
ing of the New York and Chicago line on October 18, 1892. 
On February 7, 1893, Governor Russell, of Massachusetts, 
formally opened the line from Boston to Chicago. Stand- 
ard toll rates throughout the United States are based on 
three-fifths of one cent per mile for three minutes con- 
versation, with one-third added for each extra minute. 
For instance, over a line one hundred miles long, the 
standard rate should be sixty cents for three 
minutes, and twenty cents for each additional 
minute. The distance is calculated by the 
actual length of wire, not by the air-line 
distance. On this basis Long Distance has 
become the elbow clerk of every jobbing 
house in America. 

A long-distance line can only be used by one 
person at a time. In America no limit is put 
upon the period during which one patron 
may hold the wire, provided he pays for it. 

A young man in Washington City was par- 
ticularly anxious to send New York the first 
news of an important Supreme Court decision 
which was expected that day. He took 
possession of the long-distance telephone at the 
Senate and got his New York correspond- 
ent on the other end of the line. Another 
man and a handsomely-dressed woman made 
hasty trips to the Supreme Court, watching 
for the decision. Although a number of 
Senators wanted the New York wire and 
stood around impatiently waiting for a chance, 
the New Yorker sat unconcernedly at the 
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telephone, discussed the quotations on various stocks and 
certain personal matters in a loud tone with the person on 
the other end of the wire. The New York rate is sixty-five 
cents for the first three minutes and twenty cents for each 
succeeding minute. The man at the telephone had a large 
pile of change in front of him, and at the end of every 
minute dropped twenty cents into the slot, thus holding 
the wire continuously for more than three hours. Had 
this New Yorker been in Europe he could not have held 
the wire longer than six minutes, after which time he 
would have been obliged to resign it to the next customer. 
Then, if he desired to finish his conversation, he must wait 
his turn again. 

Henrik Ibsen once remarked: ‘‘The American infant 
blinks at his sucking-bottle and resolves to invent a better 
one when he grows up.” This infant has turned the 
telephones inside out, seeking novel uses for standard 
apparatus, and new devices for new needs. 

If the church is packed to its full capacity, the bridal 
party standing at the altar, and the groom has forgotten 
the license, it need cause no panic. Even though the 
county clerk’s office is fifteen miles away, the telephone is 
there. They can make their bond, have the license read 
to the minister over the telephone, and the wedding can 
proceed. 

If the minister be delayed and cannot reach the church 
the telephone is used, bride and groom stand before it and 
hear the minister say: ‘‘I pronounce you man and wife.” 


Then the knot will be just as tight as if tied by hand. 

Rural lines have repeatedly been connected with a 
church and a large transmitter placed in the pulpit so 
that widely-scattered neighbors might hear the sermon. 
This device has many times been used in cases of death 
from contagious diseases. 


that the Keystone Construction Company would 
build our new waterworks.” 

‘“‘T tried hard enough for it,’’ replied the president of the 
Keystone, Bobby’s one-time polo opponent. ‘‘ There 
isn’t much doing this year, and I figured closer than any- 
body in my employ would dare to 
figure. In view of my estimate 
I can’t for the life of me see how 
your local company underbid us all 
by over a million dollars.” 

“Tt is curious,” admitted Bobby, 
still much puzzled. 

“Tt’s rather unsportsmanlike in 
me to whine,” confessed Ferris, ‘‘ but 
Ithink thatthereisacoloredindivid- 
ual in the wood-pile somewhere.”’ 

“That would be no novelty,”’ re- 
turned Bobby. ‘“ Eversince I bought 
the Bulletin two years ago I have 
been gunning for Ethiopians amid 
the fuel, and always found them. 
The Middle West Construction 
Company, however, is a new load of 
kindling to me. I never heard of it 
until it was announced this morning 
as the lowest bidder.”’ 

“Nobody ever heard of it,’’ as- 
serted Ferris. “‘It was no doubt 
organized for the sole purpose of 
bidding on this job. Probably, 
when you delve into the thing, 
you will discover the fine Italian hand of yourpolitical boss. 

“No,” denied Bobby promptly, with a reminiscent 
smile; “I just succeeded in running Sam Stone and two 
of his expert wire workers out of the country.”’ 

“Tf anybody here is a political boss it is Bobby,” ob- 
served Agnes, laughing. 

“T’m sorry to have to suspect your husband,” laughed 
Ferris, as he arose. ‘‘ Well, there is no use in crying over 
spilled milk; but I had hoped to bring Mrs. Ferris out 
for a good long visit.”’ 

“Bobby ought to be able to do something about it,” 
protested Agnes. ‘‘Give your wife my regards, Mr. 
Ferris, and tell her she must come anyhow.” 

After Ferris and Agnes had gone Bobby sent for his 
managing editor. 

“What do you know about the Middle West Con- 
struction Company?” he asked. 

Ben Jolter lit his old pipe, folded his big, bare arms, and 
patted them alternately in speculative enjoyment. 

“About two pages if we could use it,’’ he returned. 
“T’ve been getting reports from the entire scouting 
brigade for two hours, and you may now prepare for a 
shock. The largest stockholders of the company are Silas 


Saat Ferris,’ said Bobby Burnit. ‘I had hoped 
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“Dimensions Power-House One Hundred Ninety 
by One Hundred Sixty” 
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The president of a certain copper company sits in his 
New York office and converses directly with the foreman 
who is digging copper from the earth more than a thou- 
sand miles away. 

Telephones are extensively used in mine operations. 
They provide instant communication between all parts of 
the works, and also give instant news of any mishap below 
ground. These wires are sometimes extended to the 
nearest town and connected with a telegraph line, so that 
messages can be sent instantly from the bottom depths of 
the mine to any telegraph station in the world. 

There was an explosion in a mine. Dozens of miners 
were far beneath the earth where it would take months of 
digging to reach them. It was one of these helpless horrors 
where nothing could be done. The miners, though living, 
were already dead; moving, thinking, suffering in their 
graves. Between them and their loved ones ran a slender 
thread of copper—the foreman’s telephone. The crush, 
the chaos and the terror had not disturbed it. The bell 
tinkled just as merrily and the voices came even more 
distinctly into the gruesome silence of the mines. That 
tiny thread was the sole link that bound them to the 
breathing, pulsing world. 

Through this telephone day after day the men were able 
to talk with their friends, to hear the cries of their children, 
the voices of widowed wives. When the end drew near to 
these weak, emaciated creatures, they made their death- 
bed confessions and received the last office of their church. 
Slender and slight was the wire, but it conveyed to them 
the comforting promises of Almighty God. Then the 
tinkling bell went dumb. 

The sick in the hospitals can lie in their beds and listen 
to grand opera, music of the finest bands, and on Sunday 
attend service of any church. By means of a sensitive 
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Trinimer and Frank Sharpe, and the minor stockholders, 
almost to a man, consist of those who had their little crack 
at the public crib under your old, time-tried and true 
friend, Sam Stone.”’ 

“Y admit that I am properly shocked,’ responded 
Bobby, and with good reason. 

Trimmer had euchred Bobby out of the business which 
had been the nucleus of his father’s fortune, and had been 
the means of losing Bobby an enormous sum of money in a 
real-estate deal. Sharpe had helped Stone to trick Bobby 
out of a quarter of a million dollars by selling him the 
Brightlight Electric Company and then proceeding to 
wreck it. 

“Tt hinges together béautifully,” Jolter went on. ‘‘The 
whole waterworks project was a Stone scheme, and Stone 
people—even though Stone himself is wiped out—secure 
the contract. The last expiring act of the Stone adminis- 
tration was to employ Ed Scales as chief engineer until the 
completion of the waterworks, which may occupy eight 
or ten years, and the contract with Seales is binding on 
the city unless he can be impeached for cause. Scales was 
city engineer under the previous reform spasm, but Stone 
probably found him good material and kept him on. The 
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By George Randolph Chester 
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microphone transmitter, inclosed in a water-tight case and 


September 26,1908 


lowered into the water, fishermen in the Orkney Islands P ; 


locate their shoals of fish. So long as the microphone 
hangs free in the water no sounds are heard in the re- 
ceiver. But when a school of fish passes there is a con- 
stant tapping against the microphone case. 

A singularly-ingenious use of the telephone was re- 
cently made by some workmen who were engaged in 
painting the inside of a water standpipe two hundred 
feet high. The water was let out and the workmen com- 
menced painting at the bottom, using a raft to work on, 
which was gradually lifted by the water being let in as — 
the work progressed. It became a troublesome matter to 
know when to admit or withdraw the water. They finally 
solved the problem by installing a telephone on the raft. 


Some new inventions have not been very successful. 


An amateur electrician in Arkansas found that his tele- 


phone did not work properly; he proceeded to take the — 


transmitter apart and repair it. He lost the granulated 
carbon out of the cup, and, after examination, decided that 
it was gunpowder. He forthwith refilled the cup from 
his powder-flask. The first time that he removed the 
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receiver from the hook the electric current ignited the 
gunpowder—and the coroner was notified. 2 


It has become quite common to equip Pullman ears 


with telephones, which may be attached to any telephone 
line, furnishing communication with the world. Thisno — 


longer excites comment. 


A composite outfit may be carried on trains and incase — 


of emergency —the stoppage of a train or a wreck between 


stations—may be attached to a circuit by simply throw- — 


ing a steel connecting cord with a hook over the circuit. 
By this means they have prompt and reliable communi- 
cation with the ‘“‘ Central” office. 


waterworks plans were prepared under his supervision and 
he got them ready for bidding. Now what’s the answer?” 
“Rasy,” returned Bobby. “‘ The city loses.” 
“Right,” agreed Jolter; “but how? I don’t see that — 
we can do anything. Scales, having prepared the plans, is 
the logical man to see that they are carried out, and he is 


clean, so that he owns no property, — 
nor does any of his family—although 
that may be because he never hada — 
chance. 
* struction Company, though jast in- 
corporated, is financially sound, — 


has put into the hands of the city © 


cent. forfeit as required by the terms 
of the contract. There isn’t a thing — 


boost local enterprise with a bit of — 
reservation, then lay low and wait 
for developments.” 

“T dislike to do it,” objected — 
Bobby. “‘It hurts me to think of — 
mentioning Stone or Trimmer in any — 
complimentary way whatsoever.” 

Jolter laughed. “You're a fine 
and consistent enemy,”’ he said. 

“T guess I came by it honestly,” 
smiled Bobby, and from a drawer in 
his desk took a letter, one of many 
left behind him by old John Burnit: 

“Always forgive your enemies,” read Jolter aloud, 

“‘after you are good and even with them.” 

“Here goes for them, then,’’ said Jolter, passing backs 
the letter with an approving chuckle. ‘‘ We will let them 
go right ahead, and in the mean time the Bulletin will do 
a lot of real nifty Old Sleuthing.”’ 

But the Bulletin’s “‘sleuthing”’ brought nothing wrong — 
to light, and work on the big waterworks contract was 
begun with a rush. 


IT 
ELL, young man, your fair city is stung,” an- 
nounced Ferris, walking into Bobby’s office a 
few months later. 
“We're used to it,’”’ said Bobby, shaking hands with him 
delightedly. ‘‘ When did you get in town?” nd 
“Yesterday afternoon, but you were not here when I 
called,” replied Ferris. ‘‘ Nobody seemed to be in yestera 
day; and since I couldn’t meet my man I went out to see ~ 
your new waterworks. First of all, I wish you would tell _ 
me if the city has decided to cut down expenses on that 
job, or if the plans have been changed for any reason.” a 
“‘Not that the public knows about,” Bobby told him. 
Ferris laughed aloud. 
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The Middle West Con- — 


thoroughly bonded, and, moreover, — 


ample guarantee for its twenty per — 
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BOBBY BURNIT WIPES. 
OFF THE SLATE 


perfectly competent. His record is © 


that the Bulletin can do except to . 


_ per cent. of tape-line measurement. 


“Then you’re being beautifully gouged. The excava- 


_ tion for the pumping station is completed. The building 


is over thirty feet shorter and more than twenty feet 
narrower than called for in the original plans.” 

“How do you know?” asked Bobby. 

“Paced it off, and I’ll guarantee to come within two 
I have been at this 
business since I was a boy. The trenches are not as deep 
as specified by two feet, and from the width I can tell that 
the foundation walls are to be at least six inches thinner. 
I bid on the best grade of Portland cement for that job. 


_ It was spelled with a ‘B,’ however, in my copy of the 
specifications, and I asked your man Scales about it. 


‘Oh,’ said he, ‘that’s a misprint in the typewriting,’ and 
he changed the ‘ B’ to ‘P’ with a lead-pencil. Under their 
shed on the site out there Ly the river they now have a 
thousand barrels of Bortland cement. I never heard of 
that brand, but I can tell cement when I see it, and this 
stuff will have no more adhesive power than plain mud. 
Bedford stone was specified. They have several carloads 
of stone dumped down there which is not Bedford stone 
at ail. I could tell a piece of it in the dark. This is an 
inferior grade that will discolor in six months and dis- 
integrate in five years.”’ 

Bobby thought the thing over quietly for a while. 

“About the dimensions of the building, Ferris, you 
might be mistaken, might you not?”’ 

“Hardly possible,’ returned Ferris. ‘“‘I have not 
figured on many jobs for years, but our chief estimator had 
been sent down to Cuba when this thing came up and I 
did the work myself, so I have a very vivid memory of it 


_ and cannot possibly have it confused with any other bid. 


However, we have all those things on record in our office, 
and I could find out in a few minutes by wiring.” 
Bobby pushed a pad of paper over to him. 
“Write your telegram,” said he, and rang for a copy boy. 
Within twenty-five minutes Ferris had a reply to his 


telegram: “‘Dimensions power-house one hundred ninety 


by one hundred sixty.”’ 

“Exactly,” said Ferris; ‘‘and, as I paced it, the present 
dimensions are one hundred and fifty-eight by one hundred 
and thirty-three.” 

Again Bobby was thoughtful. 

“Do you remember who else bid on the contract?” he 
inquired presently. 

“Hivery one of them,” smiled Ferris. ‘I can give you 
their addresses and the names of the people to wire to if 


? 


_ that is what you want. We meet them on every big job.” 


“Do you mind wiring yourself?’’ asked Bobby. ‘‘ They 
would be more apt to give you confidential information.” 
“With pleasure,” agreed Ferris, and wrote the telegrams. 
They went out to lunch and were gone an hour and a 
half. When they returned most of their telegrams were 
in, and the information was unanimous that the original 
plans had called for a building one hundred and ninety by 
one hundred and sixty feet. 
_ “Now I begin to understand,” said Ferris. ‘‘ This was 
the first set of important plans I ever saw in which the 
dimensions were not marked, but they were most accurately 
drawn to scale, one-fourth inch to the foot. They are prob- 
ably using the same drawings with an altered scale, 
although it would be an absurdly clumsy trick. If that is 
the case it is easy to see how the Middle West Construc- 
tion Company could underbid us by more than a million 
dollars and still make more money than we figured on.” 
_ Bobby reached for the telephone. 
_ “Get me the mayor’s office,’’ he called to the girl at his 
private telephone exchange. ‘‘ Will you ‘stick around’ to 


see the fuss?” he inquired with grim pleasure, as he hung 
up the receiver. 


_ Ferris grinned as he noted the light of battle dawning 
n Bobby’s eyes. 


“I'd be Tickled Black in the Face to Make Good Any Day” 


. bled his thanks for the chair which she 
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“T don’t know,” he replied. 


“Tt depends on the size 
and duration of the fuss.” 

“Tf you don’t stay I'll have you subpcenaed. I may 
have to, anyhow. As for the size of the fuss, I can promise 
youa bully one if what 
you surmise is cor- 
rect.” 

His telephone bell 
rang and Bobby 
turned to it quickly. 

“Hello, Chalmers!” 
he began, then 
stopped, then laughed. 
“Beg pardon, De 
Graff; I thought it 
was the mayor,” he 
apologized, then lis- 
tened intently. There 
were a few eager que- 
ries, and when Bobby 
hung up the telephone 
receiver it was with 
great satisfaction. ‘“‘I 
haven’t seen as much 
fun in sight since I 
began my fight on 
Stone,’ he declared. ‘President De Graff, of the First 
National, has just telephoned me, quite confidentially, 
that Silas Trimmer, one of the heavy backers of the Middle 
West Construction Company, has just negotiated a loan 
upon his stock in the mercantile establishment of Trimmer 
& Co., my share of which was known as The John Burnit 
Stores until Trimmer beat me out of control. I under- 
stand that Trimmer has mortgaged everything to the hilt 
to go into this waterworks deal.” 

The bell rang again. This time it was Chalmers. 

“Say, Chalmers,” said Bobby, ‘‘I want you to get me 
some sort of a legal document that will allow me to take 
possession of and examine all the books, papers and draw- 
ings of the city engineer’s department, including the water- 
works engineer’s office. Yes, youcan, Chalmers,” 
he insisted, against an obvious protest. ‘‘ There is some 
legal machinery you can put in motion to get it, and I 
want it right away. Moreover, I want you to secure me 
somebody to serve the writ and to keep it quiet.” 

Then he explained briefly what had been partly dis- 
covered and partly surmised. Next Bobby sent for Jolter 
and laid the facts before him, to the great joy of that 
aggressive gentleman. Then he called up Biff Bates, the 
manager and half-proprieter with Bobby of Bates’ Ath- 
letic Hall, and made an appointment with him to meet 
him at Jimmy Platt’s office in half an hour. He would 
have telephoned Platt, but the engineer had no telephone. 
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“TS MR. PLATT in?” 

The short, thick, square-shouldered young fellow 
stood hesitantly in the door when he found the place 
oeeupied only by a brown-haired girl, who was engaged in 
the quiet, unprofessional occupation of embroidering a 
shirtwaist pattern. 

The girl looked up with a smile at the young man’s 
awkwardness, and felt impelled to put him at his ease. 
“He’s not in just now, but expect him within ten or fifteen 
minutes at the outside. Won’t you sit down, Mr. Bates?” 
He looked at her much mystified at 
this calling of his name, but he mum- 


put forward for him, and, sitting with 
his hat upon his knees, contemplated 
her furtively. 

“T guess you don’t remember me,” 
she said, in frank enjoyment of his mys- 
tification, ‘‘but I remember you per- 
feetly. I used to see you quite often 
out at Westmarsh when Mr. Burnit 
was trying to redeem that persistent 
swamp. Iam Mr. Platt’s sister.”’ 


“This Town's Gone to the Bow-wows. 
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It’s in the Hands of a Lot of Pikers” would intrude herself 
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“No!” exclaimed Biff in amazement. ‘You can’t be 
the kid that used to ride on the excavating cars, and go 
home with yellow clay on your dresses every day.” 

“T’m the kid,” said she with a musical laugh; “and I’m 
afraid I haven’t quite outgrown my hoydenish tendencies 
even yet.” 

Biff had no comment to make. He was lost in wonder 
at the eternal mystery—the transformation which occurs 
when a girl passes from fourteen to eighteen. 

“Don’t you remember?” she gayly went on. ‘You 
gave me a boxing lesson out there one afternoon and 
promised to give me more of them, but you never did.” 

Biff cleared a sudden huskiness from his throat. 

“T’d be tickled black in the face to make good any day,” 
he urged earnestly, and then hastily corrected the offer to: 
“That is, I mean I'll be very glad to—to finish the job.” 

Immediately he turned violently red. 

“T don’t seem to care as much for the accomplishment 
as I did then,” observed the girl with a smile, ‘‘but I do 
wish I could learn to swing my nice Indian clubs without 
cracking the back of my head.”’ 

“T got a medal for club swinging,” said Biff diffidently. 
“‘T’ll teach you any time you like. It’s easy. Come right 
over to the gym on Tuesday and Friday forenoons. Those 
are ladies’ mornings, and I’ve got nothing but real classy 
people at that.” 

The entrance of Mr. Platt interrupted Biff just as he 
was beginning to feel at ease, and threw that young gentle- 
man, who always appropriated and absorbed other people's 
troubles, into much concern; for Mr. Platt was hollow- 
eyed and sunken-cheeked from worry. His coat was very 
shiny, and his hat was shabby. The dusty and neglected 
drawing on his crude drawing-table told the story all too 
well. The engineering business, so far as Mr. Platt was 
concerned, seemed to bea total failure. Nevertheless, he 
greeted Mr. Bates warmly, and inquired after Mr. Burnit. 

“He’s always fine,” said Biff. ‘He had me come up 
here to meet him.” 

“T should searcely think he would eare to come here,”’ 
said Mr. Platt, ‘“‘after the unfortunate outcome of the 
work I did for him.” 

“You mean on old Applerod’s Subtraction ?”’ 

“You couldn’t hardly call it the Applerod Addition, 
could you?” responded Jimmy with a smile. ‘‘ That was 
a most unlucky transaction for me as well as for Mr. 
Burnit.” 

Biff looked about the room comprehendingly. 

“T guess it put you on the hummer, all right,”’ said he. 
“Tt don’t look as if you done anything since.” 

“But very little,” confessed Mr. Platt. ‘My failure 
on that job hurt my reputation almost fatally.” 

Biff gravely sought within himself for words of consola- 
tion, one of his fleeting ideas being to engage Mr. Platt on 
the spot to survey the site of Bates’ Athletic Hall, although 
there was not the slightest possible need for such a survey. 
In the midst of his sympathetie gloom came in Mr. Ferris 
and Bobby. 

“Jimmy, how would you like to be chief construction 
engineer of the new waterworks?” asked Bobby, with 
seant waste of time, after he had introduced Ferris. 

Mr. Platt gasped and paled. 

“‘T think I could be urged, from a sense of public duty, 
to give up my highly-lucrative private practice,’ he said, 
with a pitiful attempt at levity, though his voice was 
husky, and his tightly-clenched hand, where the white 
knuckles rested upon his 
drawing-table, trembled. 

“Don’t build up too much 
hope on it, Jimmy; but if 
what we surmise is correct. 
you will havea chance at it,”’ 
and he briefly explained. 
‘““We’re going right out 
there,” concluded Bobby, 
“and I want you to go along 
to help investigate. We have 
to find some incriminating 
evidence, and vou’d be more 
likely to know how and where 
to look for it than any of us.” 

It is needless to say that 
Jimmy Platt took up his hat 
with alacrity. Before he 
went out, with new hope in 
his heart, he turned and 
shook hands eestatically with 
his sister. Still holding 
Jimmy’s hand she turned to 
Bobby impulsively: 

“T do hope, Mr. Burnit, 
that this turns out right for 
Jimmy.” 

Bobby turned to her 
abruptly and with a trace of 
a frown. It was a rather 
poorly-trained office em- 
ployee, he thought, who 
into 
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conversation that it was her duty to forget, but Biff Bates 
caught that look and stepped into the breach. 

“This is Nellie, Bobby—that is, it used to be Nellie,” 
he stated with a quick correction, and blushed violently. 

‘“‘Tt is Nellie still,”’ laughed that young lady to Bobby, 
and the puzzled look upon his face was swiftly driven 
away by a smile, as he suddenly recognized in her traces of 
the little girl who had been always present at the Applerod 
Addition, who had ridden in his automobile, and had con- 
fided to him most volubly, upon innumerable occasions, 
that her brother Jimmy was about the smartest man who 
ever sighted through a transit. 


IV 


N THE hastily-constructed frame office out at the water- 
works site, Ed Scales, pale and emaciated and with black 
rings under his eyes, looked up nervously as Bobby’s little 
army, reénforced from four to six by the addition of a 
‘‘nlain-clothes man’”’ and Dillingham, the Bulletin’s star 
reporter, invaded the place. Before a word was spoken, 
Feeney, the “‘plain-clothes man,”’ presented Scales with a 
writ, which the latter attempted to read with unseeing eyes, 
his fingers trembling. 

‘What does this mean?” he asked. 

“That I have come to take possession,’ said Bobby, 
‘‘with power to make an examination of every scrap of 
paper in the place. Frankly, Scales, we expect to find 
something crooked about the waterworks contract. If 
we do you know the result. If we do not, the interrup- 
tion will be only temporary, and you will have very pretty 
grounds for action, for I am taking a long shot, and if I 
don’t find what I am after I have put myself and the mayor 
into a bad scrape.” 

Seales thrice opened his mouth to speak, and thrice 
there came no sound from his lips. Then he laid a bunch 
of keys upon his desk, shoving them toward Feeney, and 
arose. He half-staggered into the large coat-room behind 
him. He had scarcely more than disappeared when there 
was a sound of a shot, and the body of Scales, with a 
round hole in the temple, toppled, face downward, out of 
the door. It was Scales’ tragic confession of guilt. They 
sprang instantly to him, but nothing could be done for 
him. He was dead when they reached him. 

‘Poor devil,’ said Ferris brokenly. “It is probably the 
first crooked thing he ever did in his life, and he hadn’t 
nerve enough to go through with it. I feel like a murderer 
for my share in the matter.” 

Bobby, too, had turned sick; his senses swam and he 
felt numb and cold. He was aroused by a calm, dis- 
passionate voice at the telephone. It was Dillingham, 
sending to the Bulletin a carefully lurid account of the 
tragedy, and of the probable causes leading up to it. 

‘“ We'll have an extra on the street in five minutes,’’ he 
told Bobby with satisfaction as he arose. ‘‘ That means 
that the Chronicle men will come out in a swarm, but it 
will take them a half-hour to get here. We have that 
much time, then, to dig up the evidence we are after, and 
if we hustle we can have a second extra out before the 
Chronicle can get a line. It’s the biggest beat in years. 
Come on, boys, let’s get busy,” and he took up the keys 
that Scales had left on the desk. 

Dillingham had no sooner left the telephone than Feeney 
took up the receiver and called for a number. The 
reporter turned upon him like a flash, recognizing that call 
as the number of 
the coroner’s office. 
Dillingham sud- “ 
denly caught him- cil 
self before he had a 
spoken, and looked 
hastily about the 
room. In the cor- 
ner near the floor 
wasa little box with 
the familiar bells 
upon it, and bind- 
ing screws that held 
the wires. Quickly 
Dillingham slipped 
over to that corner 
just as Feeney was 
saying: 

‘“Hello! Coro- 
ner’s office, this is 
Feeney. Is that 
you, Jack? 

Well 

At that instant 
Dillingham loos- 
ened a binding 
screw and slipped 
off the loop of the 
wire. 

“Hello, Coro- 
ner!’’ repeated 
Feeney. “I say, 
Jack! Hello! Hello! 
Hellothere! Hello! 


Sate 
Kgs 
Maly 


Moaned that He was an Old Man; that He was an Old, Old Man 
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Hello!” Then Feeney pounded the 
mouthpiece, jerked the receiver-hook up 
and down, yelled at exchange, and worked 
himself into a vast fever. 

*“What’s the matter with this thing, 
anyhow, Dill?” he finally demanded. 

“Exchange probably went to sleep on 
you,” said Dillingham. 

Easily he was now opening one by one 
the immense flat drawers of a drawing- 
case, and with much interest delving into 
the huge drawings that it contained. 

“Come here, Mr. Platt,’’ Dillingham 
wenton. ‘‘ Youcast your eagle eye over 
these drawings while I do a little job of 
interviewing,’’ and he walked over to the 
employees of the office, who, since they 
had been roughly warned by Feeney not 
to go near “that body,” had huddled, 
seared and limp, in the far corner of the 
room. 

Perspiring and angry, Feeney tried for 
five solid minutes to obtain some response 
from the dead telephone, then he gave 
it up. 

“‘T’ve got to go outand hunt up another 
phone,” he declared. “ Biff, I'll appoint 
you my deputy. Don’t let anybody 
touch the corpse till the coroner comes.” 

“T’ll go with you,” said Bobby hastily, 
very glad to leave the room, and both 
he and Mr. Ferris accompanied Feeney. 
No sooner was Feeney out of the place than Dillingham 
reconnected the telephone and went back to his investiga- 
tions. He was thoroughly satisfied, after a few questions, 
that the present employees knew nothing whatever, and 
Platt reported to him that every general drawing he 
could find was marked three-tenths inch to the foot, none 
being marked one-fourth. 

“That doesn’t matter so much,’ mused Dillingham. 
“Tt will be easy enough to prove that these are the same 
drawings that were provided the contestants, and six 
firms will swear that they were marked one-fourth of an 
inch to the foot. What we have to do is to prove that the 
drawings the Middle West Company used as the basis of 
their bid were marked one-fourth inch to the foot.” 

The telephone bell rang violently while Dillingham was 
puzzling over this matter, and one of the employees 
started to answer it. 

“No, you don’t!”’ shouted Dillingham. 
are dispossessed.”’ 

He took down the receiver. 

“Waterworks engineer’s office?’’ came a brisk voice 
through the telephone. 

“Yes,” said Dillingham. 

““This is the Chronicle. The Bulletin has an extra 

Dillingham waited to hear no more. He hung up the 
receiver with a grin, and it was music in his ears to hear 
those bells impatiently jangling for the next ten minutes. 
It seemed to quicken his intelligence, for presently he 
slapped his hand upon his leg and jumped toward the 
group of employees in the corner. 

“Say!” he demanded. ‘‘ Who figured on this job for 
the Middle West Company ?”’ 

‘Dan Rubble, I suppose,”’ answered a lanky draftsman, 
who, still wearing his apron, had slipped his coat on 
over his oversleeves and retained his eye-shade under 
his straw hat. ‘At least, he seemed to know all about 
the plans. He’s the boss contractor. There he is now.” 

Looking out of the window Dillingham saw a brawny, 
red-haired giant issuing from the tool-house, carrying a 
cylindrical tin case about five feet long. He pulled 
off the cap of this as he came and began to drag 
from the inside of the case a thick roll of blue- 
prints. He was hurrying toward a big asphalt 
caldron underneath which blazed a hot wood fire. 

“Come on, Biff!’’ yelled Dillingham, and hur- 
ried out of the door, closely followed by Bates. 

They both ran with all their might toward the 
caldron, but before they could reach the spot 
Rubble had shoved the entire roll into 
the fire. Biff wasted no precious mo- 
ments, but, glaring Mr. Rubble in the 
eye as he ran, doubled his fist with 
the evident intention of damaging that 
large gentleman’s countenance with 
it. He suddenly ducked his round 
head as he approached, however, and 
plunged it into the middle of Mr. 
Rubble’s appetite; whereupon Mr. 
Rubble grunted heavily, and sat down 
quite uncomfortably near to the cal- 
dron. Biff, though it scorched his 
hands, dragged the blazing roll of 
blue-prints from the flames and, seiz- 
ing a near-by pail of water, started for 
the drawings, just as big Dan regained 
his feet and made a rush for him. 


“You fellows 


” 


Feeney Tried for Five Solid Minutes to Obtain 
Some Response from the Dead Telephone 


_inch to the foot. 
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Dillingham, slight 
and no fighter but full 
f of sand, jumped cross- 
wise into that mélée, — 
and with a flying leap — 
~ literally hung himself 
about Rubble’s neck. 
Big Dan, roaring like 
a bull at this unex- 
pected and most un- 
professional mode of — 
warfare, placed histwo - 
hands upon Dilling- 
ham’s hips and tried 
to force him away; 
failing in this, he ran 
straight forward with 
all this living clog 
hanging to him, and 
planted a terrific kick — 
upon Biff’s ribs, just — 
as Biff had dashed the 
pail of water from end — 
to end of the blazing 
roll of drawings. He 
poised for another 
kick, but Biff had 
dropped the pail by 
this time, and as the 
foot swung forward he 
grabbed it. Rubble, 
losing his balance, 
pitched forward, landing squarely upon the top of the 
unhappy Dillingham, who signified his retirement from 
the game with an astoundingly large ‘‘ Woof!” to come 
from so small a body; moreover, he released his arms; , 
but Rubble, freed from the weight on his chest, found 
another one on his back. Biff felt quite competent to 4 
manage him, but by this time half a dozen men came __ 
running from different directions, and as there were a ; 
hundred or more of them on the job, all beholden for their _ 
daily bread and butter to Mr. Rubble, things looked bad | 
for Biff and Dillingham. 4 
“Back up there, you mutts, or I'll make peek-a-boo 
patterns out of the lot of you!” howled a penetrating 
voice, and Mr. Feeney, heading the relief party, which 
consisted only of Bobby and Mr. Ferris, whipped from — 
each hip pocket a huge blue-steel revolver, at the same 
time brushing back his coat to display his badge. ; 
Those men might have fought Mr. Feeney’s guns, but _ 
they had no mind to fight that badge, and they held back _ 
while Bobby and Mr. Ferris helped to calm Mr. Rubbleby 
the simple expedient of sitting on him. | 
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ENTLEMEN of the Middle West Construction — 
Company,” said Bobby Burnit, in the office of the _ 
Bulletin, ‘‘I am sorry to say that you are not telling the : 
truth when you claim that you figured in good faith on — 
this absurd and almost unknown three-tenths-inch seale, — 
when all the others figured on the same drawings at one- q 
fourth inch. The rescue of these prints, covered with 
Rubble’s marginal figures, does not leave you a leg to — 
stand on,” and Bobby tapped his knuckles upon the | 
charred-edged blue-prints that lay unrolled on the desk _— 
before him. Fortunately the three inside prints were left 
fairly intact, and these were plainly marked one-fourth - 
“Moreover, rolled up inside the blue- 
prints was even better evidence,’’ went on Bobby: “evi- — 
dence that Mr. Trimmer has perhaps forgotten. Nothing = | 
has been said about it until now, and nothing has hee 
published since we saved them from the fire.” 

From the drawer of his desk he drew several sheets of 
white paper. They were letter-heads of Trimmer & Co. 7 
and were covered with Rubble’s figures. . | 

“Here’s a note from Mr. Trimmer to Mr. Rubble, — 
requesting him to prepare a statement showing the — 
difference in cost ‘ between three-tenths and one-jourth.’ He — 
does not say three-tenths or one-fourth what, but that is — 
quite enough, taken in conjunction with these summaries 
on another sheet of paper. They are set down in two | 
columns, one headed three-tenths and the other one-fourth. — 

I have had Mr. Platt go over these figures, and he finds 
that the first number in one column exactly corresponds — 
to the number of yards of excavating in this job when — 
figured on the scale of three-tenths inch to the foot. The — 
first number in the next column exactly corresponds to — 
the excavating when figured at the one-fourth-ineh scale. 
Every item will compare in the same manner: conerete, 
masonry, face-brick, and all. Now, if you chaps want to 
take this clumsy and almost laughable attempt at a steal 
into the courts I’ m perfectly willing; but I should advise 
you not to do so.’ 

Mr. Sharpe cleared his throat. He, the first one to de 
clare that the Middle West would ‘“‘go into court and 
stand upon its rights,’”’ was now the first one to recant. — 

**T don’t suppose it’s worth while to contest the matter,’ 
he admitted. ‘“ We have no show with your administration 
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Isee. We lose the contract and will step down and out 
“quite peaceably; although there ought to be some arrange- 
-ment by which we might get credit for the amount of work 
already done.” 
“No,” declared Bobby, with quite a reproving smile, 
“you may just keep on using the available part of it; 


_ for the point is that you don’t lose the contract! You keep 


the contract, and you will build the power-house upon 
the original seale of one-fourth inch to the foot. Also you 


_ will carry out the rest of the work on the same basis as 


_ figured by other contractors. 


; 
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I want to remind you that 
you are well bonded, well financed, and that the city holds 
a guarantee of twenty per cent. of the contract price as a 
forfeit for the due and proper completion of this job.”’ 

“Why, it means bankruptcy!” shrieked Silas Trimmer, 
the deeply-graven circle about his mouth now being but 
the pallid and piteous caricature of his old-time sinister 
smile. 

“That is precisely what I intend,” retorted Bobby with 
a snap of his jaws. “I have long, long scores to settle with 
both of you gentlemen.”’ 

“But you haven’t against the other members of this 
company,” protested Sharpe. ‘‘Our other stockholders 
are entirely innocent parties.”’ 

“They have my sincere sympathy for being caught in 
such dubious company,” replied Bobby with a con- 
temptuous smile. “I happen to have a roster of your 
stockholders, and every man of them has been mixed up 
in crooked deals in combination with 


Stone or Stone enterprises; so whatever 
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will see that the plans and specifica- 
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goes down to the river northward from 


they lose on this contract will be merely 
_ by way of restitution to the city.”’ 
“Took here, Mr. Burnit,” said Sharpe, 
dropping his tone of remonstrance for 
one intended to be wheedling; ‘“‘I know 
there are a number of financial matters 
between us that might have a tendency 
Now why 
ean’t we just get together nicely on 
these things and compromise?” 
“When I get around to settling-day 
there will be no such thing as a com- 


pressed anger. ‘‘I’ll settle all those 
other matters in my own way and at 
my own time. Good-day, gentlemen. 
In parting I merely wish to remind you 
that there is also a forfeit clause in your 
contract for delay, so I should advise 
you to resume operations at once. Mr. 
Platt succeeds the unfortunate Mr.: 
Seales as constructing engineer, and he 


tions of the entire contract are carried 
out to the letter.” 

Mr. Platt, who had said nothing, 
waited until the chopfallen committee 
of the Middle West Construction Com- 
pany had left the office of the Bulletin 
to swallow the medicine with such hu- 
mility as they might; then he turned 
to Bobby quietly: 

“You were speaking about following 
the plans exactly, Mr. Burnit. I find 
on an examination of the subsoil that 
there will be a few minor changes re- 
quired. Therunway, for instance, which 


the power-house for the purpose of 
unloading coal barges, would be much 
better placed on the south side, away 
from the intake. There is practically 
no difference in expense, except that 
in running to the southward the riprap 
‘work will need to be carried about three 
feet deeper and with concreted walls, 
in place of being thrown loosely in the 
trenches as originally planned.”’ 

“All those things are up to you, 
Jimmy,” said Bobby indifferently. 
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kept constantly whipped up to the mark by Platt and by 
the knowledge that every day’s non-completion of the 
work meant a heavy additional forfeit, which they had 
counted on being able to evade so long as the complacent 
Mr. Scales was in charge. 


VE 


HE straightening out of the waterworks matter left 
Bobby free to turn his attention to the local gas and 
electric situation. The Bulletin, since Bobby had de- 
feated his political enemies, had been put upon a paying 
basis and was rapidly earning its way out of the debt that 
he had been compelled to ineur for it; but the Brightlight 
Electric Company, of which he owned the majority of 
stock, was a thorn in his side. Its only business now was 


_ the street illumination of twelve blocks, under a municipal 


eontract which lost him money every month, and it had 
been a terrific task to keep it going. 

The Consolidated Illuminating and Power Company, 
however, Bobby discovered, by careful inquiry, was in 
even worse financial straits than the Brightlight. To its 
thirty millions of stock, mostly water, twenty more 
millions of water had been added, making a total organiza- 
tion of fifty million dollars; and the twenty million dollars’ 
stock had been sold to the public for ten million dollars, 
each purchaser of one share of preferred being given one 
share of common. As the preferred was to draw five 
per cent., this meant that two and one-half million dollars 
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“Tm going to leave this town for good, Burnit!’’ he 
declared without any preliminaries, having waited so long 
to convey this startling and important information that 
salutations were entirely forgotten. 

“For good! For whose good?” inquired Bobby. 

“Mine,’”’ responded Clarence. ‘This town’s gone to 
the bow-wows. It’s in the hands of a lot of pikers. 
There’s no chance to make big money any more.”’ 

“Yes, I know,” said Bobby dryly; ‘‘I had something to 
do with that, myself.”’ 

“Tt was a fine lot of muck-raking you did,’”’ charged 
Clarence. ‘‘Well, I'll give you another item for your 
paper. I have resigned from the Consolidated.” 

“It was cruel of you.” 

“Tt was time,” said Clarence, ignoring the flippancy. 
“Something’s going to drop over there.”’ 

Bobby smiled. é 

“It’s always dropping,”’ he agreed. 

“This is the big drop,” the other went on, with a wine- 
laden man’s pride in the fact of possessing valuable secrets. 
“They're going to make a million-dollar bond issue.” 

“What for?” inquired Bobby. 

“ They need the money,’ chuckled Mr.Smythe. ‘‘ Those 
city bonds, you know.” 

“What bonds?’’ demanded Bobby eagerly, but trying 
to speak nonchalantly. 

Mr. Smythe suddenly realized the solemn gravity of his 
folly. Once more he was talking too much. Once more! 
It was a thing to weep over. “I’m a 
fool,’ he confessed in awe-stricken 
tones; ‘‘a rotten fool, Burnit. I’m 
ashamed to look anybody in the face. 
I’m ashamed ss 

“It’s highly commendable of you, 
I’m sure,”’ Bobby agreed, and took his 
hasty leave before Clarence should begin 
to sob. 

Immediately he called up Chalmers 
at his home. 

“Chalmers,” he demanded, ‘ why 
must the Consolidated Illuminating and 
Power Company purchase city bonds?” 

Chalmers laughed. 

“Originally so Sam Stone could loan 
money to the Consumers’ Electric. It 
is a part of their franchise, which is 
renewable at their option in ten-year 
periods, and which became a part of the 
Consolidated’s property when the com- 
bine was effected. To insure ‘faithful 
performance of contract,’ for which 
clause every crooked municipality has 
a particular affection, they were to pur- 
chase a million dollars’ worth of bonds. 
Each year one hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth were retired. In the tenth 
year, in renewing their franchise for the 
next ten years, they were compelled to 
also renew their million dollars of city 
bonds. These bonds they then used as 
collateral. Stone carried all that he 
could, at enormous usury, I understand, 
and let some of his banker friends in on 
the rest; and I suppose the banks paid 
him a rake-off. The ten-year period is 
up this fall, and their bonds are natu- 
rally retired; but, of course, they will 
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renew.” 
“T’m not so sure about that,” said 
Bobby. ‘‘Look up everything con- 


nected with it in the morning, and I'll 
see you at noon.” 

When they met the next day at 
noon, however, before Bobby could 
talk about the business in hand, 
Chalmers, with a suppressed smile, 
handed him a folded slip of paper. 

Bobby examined that legal docu- 
ment—a dissolution of the injunction 
which had tied up a hundred and fifty 


“You must use your own judgment. 
Any changes of the sort that you deem 
Necessary just bring before the city council, and I am 
quite sure that you can secure permission to make them.” 
“Very well,” said Platt, and he walked out with a 
curious smile. 
_ He was a different-looking Jimmy Platt from the one 
Bobby had found in his office a week before. He was 
clean-shaven now, and his clothing was quite prosperous- 
looking. Bobby, surmising the condition of affairs, had 
delicately insisted on making Platt a loan, to be repaid 
from his salary at a conveniently distant period, and the 
world looked very bright indeed to him. 
The next day work on the new waterworks was re- 
sumed. In bitter consultation the Middle West Con- 
‘struction Company had discovered that they would lose 
less by fulfilling their contract than by forfeiting their 
twenty per cent., and they dispiritedly turned in again, 


But Biff Reached Her First 


a year must be paid out in dividends. The salary-roll 
of the company was enormous, and the number of non- 
working officers who drew extravagant stipends would 
have swamped any company. Comparing the two con- 
cerns, Bobby felt that in the Brightlight he had vastly the 
better property of the two, in that there was no water in 
it at its present half-million-dollar capitalization. 

It was while pondering these matters that Bobby, 
dropping in at the Idlers’ Club one dull night, found no one 
there but Silas Trimmer’s son-in-law, the vapid and 
dissolute Clarence Smythe, which was a trifle worse than 
finding the place entirely deserted. To-night Clarence 
was in possession of what was known at the Idlers’ as 
“one of Smythe’s soggy buns,’’ and despite countless 
snubs in the past he seized upon Bobby as a receptacle for 
his woes. 


thousand dollars in his bank for more 
than two years—with a sigh of relief. 
“Tt seems,’’ said Chalmers dryly, “that at the time you 
laid yourself liable to Madame Villenauve’s breach-of- 
promise suit she had an undivorced husband living, 
Monsieur Villenauve complacently hiding himself in 
France and waiting for his share of the money. Let this be 
a lesson to you, young man.” 
Bobby hotly resented that grin. 
“‘T’ll swear to you, Chalmers,” he asserted, ‘‘I never so 
much as thought of the woman except as a nuisance.” 
“T apologize, old man,” said Chalmers. “ But at least 
this will teach you not to back any more grand-opera 
companies,” 
“T prefer to talk about the electric situation,’ said 
Bobby severely. ‘“‘ What have you found out about it?” 
‘““That the Ebony Jewel Coal Company, a former Stone 
enterprise, has threatened suit against the Consolidated 
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for their bill. The Consolidated is in a pinch and must 
raise money, not only to buy that allotment of the new 
waterworks bonds, but to meet the Ebony’s and other 
pressing accounts. It must also float this bond issue, for 
it is likely to fall behind even on its salary-list.” 

“Fine!” said Bobby. ‘I can see a lot of good citizens in 
this town holding stock in a bankrupt illuminating con- 
cern. Just watch this thing, will you, Chalmers? About 
this nice, lucky hundred and fifty thousand, we may count 
it as spent.” 

“What in?” asked Chalmers, smiling. ‘‘Do you think 
you can trust yourself with all that money?” 

“Hush,” said Bobby. ‘“‘Don’t breathe it aloud. I’m 
going to buy up all the Brightlight Electric stock I can find. 
It’s too bad, Chalmers,” he added with a grin, ‘“‘that as 
mayor of the city you could not, with propriety, hold stock 
in this company,” and although Chalmers tried to call him 
back Bobby did not wait. He was too busy, he said. 

Quietly Bobby proceeded to buy up, here and there, 
nearly the entire stock of the Brightlight, purchasing it at 
an absurdly low price. Then he went to De Graff, to Dan 
Elliston, and to others to whose discretion he could trust. 
His own plans were well under way when the Consolidated 
Illuminating and Power Company announced, with a 
great flourish of trumpets, its new bond issue. The Bulletin 
made no comment upon this. It merely published the 
news fact briefly and concisely—an unexpected attitude, 
which brought surprise, then wonder, then suspicion to the 
office of the Chronicle. The Chronicle had been a Stone 
organ during the heyday of Stone’s prosperity; the Bulle- 
tin had fought the Consolidated tooth and toe-nail; the 
already criminally-overcapitalized Consolidated was about 
to float a new bond issue; the Bulletin did not fight this 
issue; ergo, the Bulletin must have something to gain by 
the issue. 

The Chronicle waited three days, then began to fight 
the bond issue itself, which was precisely the effect for 
which Bobby had planned. Grown astute, Bobby real- 
ized that if the bond issue failed the Consolidated would 
go bankrupt at once instead of a year or so later. The 
newspaper, however, which would force that bankruptcy 
would, by that act, be the apparent means of losing a vast 
amount of money to the poor investors of the town, and 
Bobby left that ungrateful task to the Chronicle. He even 
went so far as to defend the Consolidated in a mild sort of 
manner, a proceeding which fanned the Chronicle into 
fresh fury. 

For three solid months desperate attempts were made 
by the Consolidated to make the new bonds attractive to 
the public, but less than one hundred thousand dollars 
was subscribed. 

VII 
HOPE you didn’t come into town to dig up another 
scandal, Ferris,’ said Bobby, greeting his contractor- 
friend with keen pleasure as he stepped into the office. 

“No,” said Ferris; ‘‘came in to give you a bit of news. 
The Great Eastern and Western Railroad wants to locate 
its shop here, and is building by private bid. I have 
secured the contract, subject to certain alterations of 
price for distance of hauling and difficulty of excava- 
tion; but the thing is liable to fall through for lack ofa 
location. They can’t get the piece of property they are 
after, and there is only another one large enough and 
near enough to the city. The chief engineer and I are 
going out to look at it to-day. Come with us. If we 
decide that the property will do, and if we can secure 
it, you may have an exclusive news-item that would 
be very pretty, I should judge.”’ 

“Tl go with pleasure,’”’ said Bobby, “ 
any means just for the news. 
to go?” 

“Oh, right away, I guess. 
and have him order a rig.’ 
““What’s the use?”’ demanded Bobby. 
right within call. I'll have it brought up.”’ 

Shepherd, the chief engineer of the G. E. & W., when 
they picked him up at the hotel, proved to be an entire 
human being with red whiskers and not a care in the 
world, and Bobby was in the midst of enjoying a lot 
of preliminary persiflage when Shepherd incidentally 
mentioned their destination. 

“Tt is known as Westmarsh,”’ he observed. 
pose you know where it is.”’ 

Bobby, who had already started the machine and 
had placed his hand on the steering wheel, gave a jerk 
so violent that he almost sent the machine diagonally 
across the street. 

““Westmarsh!”’ he repeated. 
undrainable swamp.”’ 

“Swamp?” exclaimed Shepherd. “It’s as dry asa 
bone. I looked it over last night and am going out 
to-day to study the possible approaches to it.’’ 

“But you say it is dry!” protested Bobby, unable 
to believe it. 

“Dry as powder,”’ asserted Shepherd. “There has 
been an immense amount of water out there, but it 
has been well taken care of by the splendid drainage 
system that has been put in.” 
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“Tt cost a lot of money to put in that drainage system,” 
commented Bobby; ‘‘but we found it impracticable to 
drain an entire river.” 

It was Shepherd’s turn to be puzzled, a process in which 
he stopped to laugh. 

“This is the first time I ever heard an owner belittling 
his own property,” he declared. “I suppose that next 
you'll only accept half the price we offer.” 

Bobby kept up his part of the conversation but feebly as 
they whirled out to the site of the old Applerod Addition. 
He was lost in speculation upon what could possibly have 
happened to that unfortunate swamp area. When they 
arrived, however, he was surprised to find that Shepherd 
had been correct. The ground, though sunken in places 
and black with the residue of one-time stagnant water, was 
firm enough to walk upon, and after many tests he even 
ran the machine across and across it. Moreover, grass and 
weeds, forcing their way here and there, were already 
beginning to hide and redeem the ugly earthen surface. 

Bobby surveyed the miracle in amazement. It was the 
first time he had seen the place ina year. Even in his trips 
to the waterworks site, which was just north, beyond the 
intervening hill, he had chosen the longer and less solid 
river road rather than come past this spot of humiliating 
memories. 

“T can’t understand it,’’ he said again and again to the 
two men. ‘‘Why, Mr. Shepherd, I spent thousands of 
dollars in filling this swamp and draining it, with the idea 
of making a city subdivision here. Silas Trimmer, the 
man from whom I bought the place, imagined it to be fed 
by underground springs, but he let me spend a fortune to 
attract people out to see my new building lots so that he 
could, without cost, sell his own. That is his addition up 
there on the hills, and I’m glad to say he has recently 
mortgaged it for all that it will carry.”’ 

“How. about the springs?” asked Shepherd with a 
frown. ‘Did you find them? You must have stopped 
them. Are they lable to break out again?” 

“That’s the worst of it,’’ replied Bobby, still groping. 
“Tt wasn’t springs at all. It was a peculiar geological 
formation, some disarranged strata leading beneath the 
hill from the river and emptying into the bottom of this 
pond. All through the year it seeped in faster than our 
extensive drainings could carry it away, and in the spring 
and fall, when the river was high, it pouredin. I don’t see 
what could have happened. Suppose we run over and see 
the engineer who worked on this with me. He is now in 
charge of the new waterworks.” 

In five minutes they were over there. Jimmy Platt, out 
in his shirt-sleeves under a broad-brimmed straw hat, 
greeted them most cordially, but when Bobby explained 
to him the miracle that had happened to the old Applerod 
Addition, Platt laughed until the tears came into his eyes; 
and even after he stopped laughing there were traces of 
them there. 

“Come down here and I'll show you,”’ said he. 

Leading south from the pumping station, diagonally 
down the steep bank to the river, had been built a splendid 
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road, flanked on both sides by very solid, substantial- 
looking retaining walls. 
“You see this wall?” asked Jimmy, pointing to thal 
inside one. ‘“‘It runs twenty feet below low-water level, 
and is solidly cemented. You remember when I got per- 
mission to move this road from the north side to the south — 
side of the pumping station? I did that after an examina- 
tion of the subsoil. This wall cuts off the natural siphon 
that fed the water to your Applerod Addition. I have 
been going past there in huge joy twice a day, watching 
that swamp dry up.” f 
“In other words,” said Bobby, ‘‘you have been doing a 
little private grafting on my account. How much addi- 
tional did that extra-deep wall cost?” 
“Tm not going to tell you,” asserted Jimmy stoutly. 
“Tt isn’t very much, but whatever it is the city good and 
plenty owes you for saving it over a million on this job. 
But if I’d had to pay for it myself I would have done it to” 
correct the mistake I made when I started to drain that 
swamp for you. I guess this is about the most satisfactory 
minute of my life,”’ and he looked it. 
““A fine piece of work,” agreed Shepherd, casting a swift 
eye over the immense and busy waterworks site, and then 
glancing at the intervening hill across which lay Bobby’s 
property. ‘‘ You’re lucky to have had this chance, Mr. 
Platt,’ and he shook hands cordially with Jimmy. “I’m 
perfectly satisfied, Mr. Burnit. Do you want to sell that 
property ?”’ 
“Tf I can get out at a profit,’ replied Bobby. “ Other- 
wise I’ll regrade the thing and split it up into building lots. 
as I originally intended.”’ a 
“Let’s go back down to the hotel and talk ‘turkey,’” 
offered Shepherd briskly. ‘‘What do you think of the a 
place, Ferris? Will it do?” 4, 
“Fine!”’ said Ferris. ‘The property lies so low that — 
we won't have to cart away a single load of our exeava-_ 
tion. If we can only get a right-of-way through that — 
natural approach to the northeast 2 
“T think I can guarantee a right-of-way, interrupted — 
Bobby, smiling, with his mind upon the city council which” ~ 
had been created by his own efforts. 
“All right,’’ said Shepherd. ‘‘ We’ll talk price until I 
have browbeaten you as low as you will go, Then I'll — 
prepare a plat of the place and send it on to “headquarters. 
You'll have an answer from them in three days.”’ 
As they whirred away Bobby’s eyes happened to rest 
upon a young man and a young woman rowing idly down- 
stream in a skiff, and he smiled as he recognized Biff Bates — 
and Nellie Platt. i , 
Vir -. 
N THE day Bobby got the money for his Westmarsh __ 
property old Applerod came up from the office of the | | 
Brightlight Electric Company, where he held a lazy, sleepy _ 
afternoon job as ‘‘manager,”’ and with an ingratiating — 
smile handed Bobby a check for five thousand dollars. 
“What's this for?” asked Bobby, puzzled. 
“T have decided to give you back the money and 
take up again my approximate one-fifth share in the 
Applerod Addition,” announced that gentleman com- 
placently. 
Bobby was too much surprised to be amused. 
“You're just a trifle too late, Mr. Applerod,” said he. 
“Had you come to me two weeks ago, when I thought — 
the land was worthless, out of common decency I would 
not have let you buy in again. Since then, however,1 | 
havesold the tract at a profit of forty thousand dollars.” 
“You have?” exclaimed Applerod. ‘I heard you 
were going to do something of the kind. I’m entitled 
to one-fifth of that profit, Mr. Burnit—eight thousand 
dollars.” s 
“You're entitled to a good, swift poke in the neck!”” 
exclaimed the voice of wizened old Johnson, who stood 
in the doorway, and who, since his friendship with Biff 
Bates, had absorbed some of that gentleman’s vigorous 
vernacular. ‘‘Applerod, I’ll give you just one minute — 
to get out of this office. If you don’t I'll throw yo 
downstairs!” 4 
“Mr. Johnson,’’ said Applerod with great dignity, — 
“this office does not belong to you. I have as much 
right here 
Mr. Johnson, taking a trot behind Bobby’s desk so” 
as to get Mr. Applerod between him and the door, 
made a threatening demonstration toward the rear, 
and Applerod, suddenly deserting his dignity, rushed 
out. Bobby straightened his face as Johnson, still — 
blazing, came in from watching Applerod’s ignomini- 
ous retreat, 
“Well, Johnson,” said he, ignoring the incident as _ 
closed, ‘‘ what can I do for you to-day?” 
‘““Nothing!’’ snapped Johnson. “I have forgotten 
what I came for!” and going out he slammed the door 
behind him. * 
In the course of an hour Bobby was through with ~*| 
his morning allotment of mail and his daily consulta- 
tion with Jolter, and then he called Johnson to him. — 
“Johnson,” said he, ‘‘I want you to do me a favor. 
There is one block of Brightlight stock that I have not 
“(Continued on Page 50) ‘ 
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HAVE always wondered why there 
I was so much more money here than in 
England for there is no doubt about it 
at all that there is especially in New York. 
Over there almost any one will tell you 


take time and trouble to figure out how to 
save a little, but if anybody tries to save 
anything in New York they think he is 
mean and probably he is with money so 
easy to get. In the first place most of the 
gentlemen are stockbrokers and the first 
thing any one says on his arrival is ‘“‘ How 
is the market?” and ‘‘ Wot about steel 
common?’’ For a long time there was a 
joke that everybody got orf that came into 
the house which was that steel preferred 
maketh the heart sick.. To understand it 
you have to be familiar with the scrip- 
tures, but there is one thing and that is 
that excep when they are at home stock- 
brokers are the jolliest lot of men you ever 
saw. I have seen millions made and lost 
right while I was passing the roast, as it 
were. The curious thing is that men who 
talk about millions as if they were nothing 
will work a whole lot to get a hundred 
dollars. 

Mr, Amos says that the business of 
stockbrokers is to induce people to sell wot 
they have not got and to purchase that 


for. Anyhow they are always on the job 
and I have seen some of them take orders 
for stoeks right at Mrs. Carter’s table. A stock- 
broker is always glad to see anybody, or to take 
a drink, or a hand at cards or give you a cigar. 
There was a member of a Wall Street firm who 
offered me fifty dollars if I would change his room at 
“The Beeches,” so as to be next to a big trader from 
Chicago. Well, of course I couldn’t do it and I was 
surprised he should ask me, but that night for a fact 
he got into that very room by mistake and before he 
got out the valet says he sold him five thousand shares of 
rubber. James says if you buy rubber you may get wiped 
out and that Baking Powder is bound to rise. He thinks 
he is witty but I have an idea some one told it to him. 
Well, to hear most people talk you would imagine that 
they had all been born multi-millionaires. They all know 
just wot Congress is going to do and where John W. Gates 
is spending Sunday and it is merely a question which one of 
a hundred sure things they will put each other into. The 
funny part of it is that although none of them believe the 
things they say themselves they all believe a part of wot 
the others tell them. There is a herd of deers up at the 
Zoo where I sometimes go with Eliza on Sunday and stock- 
brokers are just like that. Maybe a little boy will throw 
an empty bag over the fence and they will all run and try 
to gobble it up, and again if some one chucks in something 
real to eat they will not look at it at all. Sometimes they 
will stand with their ears pricked up thinking they hear 


_ something and then away they all go as if to see which can 


hide first. 

Mr. Carter is a genius at making money. He is a 
smooth talker and he looks so innocent you would think it 
was a shame to take his money. I have heard that lots of 
people took up with Mr. Carter because they thought he 
was easy and they hang on to him because they found he 
could give them points on how to get it out of other people. 
I think Mr. Carter is honest as judged by Wall Street 


standards, but the unfortunate part of that business is 


that every time anybody makes a dollar some one else 
has to lose it. 

The other night Mr. Carter had a dinner for some 
friends—all gentlemen and a great many of them on Wall 
Street. There were some others including Mr. Amos and 
it was to meet Mr. O’Connor the great traction and sub- 
way man, and Mr. Carter said he wanted Mr. Amos to give 
ittone. Well, I was kep busy all the morning ordering all 
kinds of extra things from the victualler and Mr. Carter 
spent an hour with me picking out the cigars himself. 

_ Mr. O’Connor came early and I showed him into the 
library and he and Mr. Carter worked for an hour at the 
little desk by the window. Then they had whisky and 
soda and lounged around in front of the fire. Mr.O’Connor 
is jolly looking like Mr. Carter only he is very much fatter. 
He looks as if everything agreed well with him and it is 
‘quite hard to tell where his neck leaves orf and his head 
begins, but his voice is as soft and gentle as a sucking dove 
and he has a way of saying things that makes them seem 
wonderful and mysterious. When I came in to take the 
glasses he was just saying to Mr. Carter, 
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“There is just enough there to make the thing a cinch,” 
he says. ‘‘ No one can deny that it has possibilities. We 
have got sixty thousand now and we could even afford to 
buy forty more to give it a start and help it along,” he says. 

“It looks good to me, Charley,” says Mr. Carter and 
they shook hands on it. 

The dinner was a great affair and the gentlemen all 
came in ortomobiles excep Mr. Amos. There were three 
bank presidents, and one president of a trust company, 
and two Supreme Court judges, and a leader of Tammany 
Hall and a number of Wall Street or as we would say 
“City” gentlemen. They were all the kind that are let in 
on the ground floor of everything and this was to be a sort 
of “‘letting-in”’ party. As fast as they came in they was 
each introduced to Mr. O’Connor and then Mr. Carter 
took them over and gave them a cocktail. It was five and 
forty minutes arfter eight before the two dozen of them 
went in to dinner and I had poured sixty-one cocktails by 
actual count, so that everybody was having a fine time and 
all had become great friends. The judges especially 
thought Mr. O’Connor was fine and got on each side of 
him. Of course we had sherry and white wine right orf 
together with whisky, and the champagne was served with 
the fish. By the time the ontray was served there was a 
spirit of confidence and affection hanging over the table 
like a benediction. Mr. Carter had not said the dinner 
was in honor of Mr. O’Connor but everybody seemed to 
think he was the most distinguished man of all and finally 
some one proposed his health and they all drank it most 
enthusiastic. Then one of the judges got up and said how 
it was a great pleasure to meet one who held the balance 
of power in the financial world and could buy up kings and 
principalities as if they was chocolate eclairs and a lot of 
stuff about the duty of the courts to preserve the stability 
of economic conditions and not to legislate and wot a sin 
it was for any man to try and stretch the Constitution of 
the United States, so that Mr. O’Connor was deeply 
touched and made a very solemn speech about the danger 
of disturbing the country’s prosperity and so forth, and 
then he changed his manner and told a funny story about 
a cow that made everybody nearly die laughing. Well, 
pretty soon one of the Wall Street gentlemen hollered 
across the table at Mr. O’Connor to know if there was any- 
thing good that he knew about, and everybody stopped 
talking on the instant so you could hear a pin drop and 
James sneaked up and stood right behind Mr. O’Connor’s 
chair. 

“Ah!” he says, ‘‘ Mr. Sly, if I knew of anything good I 
would be a rich man myself!” 
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Well, at that everybody laughed a lot 
because they knew Mr. O’Connor was 
busting with money. 

“There is one thing I make it a rule 
never to do,” he continues, ‘‘and that is 
to advise a friend to buy or sell a stock, 
and I feel that we are all friends here,” 


he says. “I never took a tip and I never 
gave one. When I buy stock,” he says, 
“it is because I have made a thorough 
study of it as a business proposition from 
the ground up. If the value ain’t there I 
don’t touch it. If the value is there I 
study the probable future conditions. If 
there is anything I deprecate,” he says, 
“it is stock gambling.” 

Well, the gentlemen hadn’t expected just 
that but they applauded wot he said and 
I could see they all wanted to find out wot 
he had looked into as a business proposi- 
tion. So there was general conversation 
for a while and then somebody asked wot 
Mr. O’Connor thought of “Chicle.” Mr. 
O’Connor said he thought Chicle was fine, 
and that it would stick, and Mr. Amos 
added that it was a easily digestible secu- 
rity. Well, arfter that they asked him about 
all sorts of things but he put them orf and 
talked about politics and how Mr. Roosevelt 
was a menace to Wall Street and he was 
as mum as an oyster, but as it got towards 
time for desert everybody, and especially 
the judges, got to pressing him for infor- 
mation allat once and he sort of yielded as 

if he was going to tell them something and then 

he stopped and they all looked fearfully dis- 
appointed and Mr. Carter shouted, “O, go on 

Charley, wot is it?” 

“Yes, yes!’’ they all says, “‘Tell us wot it is Mr. 
O’Connor.”’ 

“Well,” he says, ‘‘I have looked into one prop- 
erty recently that I think well of and that is Toledo 
Tube. I think it hasa great future. There is a city 
of three hundred thousand inhabitants with most rudi- 
mentary facilities for transportation,” he says. ‘The tube 
is most dug, and the rolling stock is all purchased, and they 
will have trains in operation ina few weeks. They are 
certain to pay six per cent. and the stock is selling around 
forty. It looks good to me. With the natural growth of 
the city it will become a great property.” 

So they asked him more about it and he went on giving 
figures and percentages, and tell about deprecation and 
stinking funds, and all that, and then he shuts up like a 
clam and wouldn’t say anything more about it at all, and 
Mr. Carter said it was time to smoke and we might as well 
go into the picture gallery, which they all did most reluc- 
tant. / 

There is a big picture over the fireplace there that Mr. 
Carter had painted by a famous artist for a great lot of 
money and as I was bringing in the coffee he was pointing 
it out to one of the judges and telling him about it. Itisa 
picture of a group of ladies and gentlemen in a forest and 
is quite pretty and dreamy and there is a fool in parti- 
colored raiment, so Mr. Carter he waves his hand up 
towards it and says careless-like, 

“There is a little thing I had done to order,” he says. 
“By Abby,” says he. 

‘““Ah, indeed!”’ says the judge putting on his glasses. 
“Wot is it?’’ he says. 

“A scene from Shakespeare,” says Mr. Carter. 

“ Ah, indeed!” says the judge, ‘‘ Wot particular play 
does it represent?” 

Then Mr. Carter put his hand in his trousers pocket and 
screwed up his mouth and hesitated quite a while, and then 
he says, 

“‘Tt is a scene from Shakespeare,” he says, “‘ But I’ll be 
hanged if I remember which play it is or wot it is about.” 

Well, the judge he didn’t say anything but he reached 
over and began to drink his coffee and pretty soon one of 
the judges proposed a game of cards, so I had the tables 
brought in and they got up a game of poker. Mr. O’Con- 
nor didn’t play but sat in front of the fire with a group of 
City gentlemen and when I served the liquers I heard him 
talking about Toledo Tube again. 

Now I had been keeping my ears open you may be sure 
and when I heard wot a fine property it was and how much 
confidence Mr. O’Connor had in it I made up my mind 
that I would not let the grass grow under my feet either. 

‘“‘Here is my chance,” I says to myself, “to get my 
public-house,” I says. 

Well, the party was a late one and I was that sleepy I 
could have dropped orf standing up, but finally they all 
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went and I closed up the house. Next morning Mr. Carter 
had his breakfast served upstairs and I slipped out as soon 
as I could and went to the bank where I had deposited my 
savings and got them out which was five hundred dollars 
in all. I asked the banker’s clark where one could buy 
stocks and he referred me to a place just around the corner 
on 43rd Street. I had never been to a broker’s office before 
and I was quite excited when I opened the door and 
stepped in. It was about five and forty minutes arfter 
nine o’clock and the place was quite empty 
except for a small boy cleaning up the floor 
and a young gentleman smoking with his feet 
up on the desk and reading of a newspaper. 
When he saw me he swings his feet down and 
gets up very polite and says, 

“Good morning, sir, wot can I do for you?”’ 

Then a queer look came over his face and 
he sort of stammered and I says, 

“*T want to purchase some stocks,” I says. 

““Q, you do!” he says, in quite a different 
tone. ‘‘By the way,” he says, ‘‘ Wot is your 
name?” 

“Peter Ridges,” I says, ‘‘And I am em- 
ployed by Mr. Carter,” I says. 

““O ho!” he laughs, “So that isit! Don’t 
you remember me,” he says, “I’m Mr. 
Williams.”’ 

Then I remembered him at once for being 
a gentleman that often called at the house to 
ask for Miss Patricia but I had been so ex- 
cited I had not recalled him at first. 

‘Certainly, sir,” Isays. ‘Of course I do, 
and I am glad to find some one I know, sir, 
for I never tried to buy any stocks before.” 

‘Well, why do you want to buy em now?”’ he says, 
quite interested. 

“T have some information,’ I says, “that I think is 
valuable.”’ 

“Don’t say!” he says. ‘Sit down won’t you and havea 
cigar?” and he takes out a box of Invincibles and hands 
em to me. 

Now I had never sat in a gentleman’s presence before 
excep Mr. Amos, but I thought of my five hundred dollars 
and made up my mind that if Mr. Williams asked me to I 
might as well do it and take the cigar besides which I did. 
So Mr. Williams sat down tooand just thena little machine 
like a glass beehive began to tick and write something on a 
piece of paper and he says, 

““They’re orf,’’ he says, ‘‘ Wot are you going to buy?”’ 

“Toledo Tube,’ sir,’ I says. 

““Toledo Tube’!”’ he says. 

“Yes,’’ I says, ‘I understand it is a very good proposi- 
tion,” I says. 

“Who told you?” he asks. 

“Mr. O’Connor,” I says, ‘‘But I merely happened to 
overhear wot he told a party of gentlemen.”’ 

“Well, that sounds pretty good to me,” says Mr. Will- 
iams when I got through telling him about it. ‘‘ How 
much do you want to buy?” 

“All I can,” I says, “for five hundred dollars.” 

“That would be fifty shares ordinarily,’’ he says, ‘‘ But 
I will give you a special rate at five points margin and you 
can buy a hundred,” he says. 

So I said thank you and he got up and looked at the 
ribbon paper in the glass beehive and says, 

“Jumping Jerusalem!’ he says. ‘‘‘Toledo Tube’ 
opened at 47 and has gone up four points on sales of 
twenty-five hundred shares. If you are going to buy you 
had better buy quick.” 

So I says go ahead and Mr. Williams went over to a 
telephone and told some one down town to buy a hundred 
“T. 'T.’ at the market. In the meantime the machine 
said it had gone up another point and then Mr. Williams 
says, 

“There! There are your hundred shares just come out 
on the tape at 52.” 

Then he whispered something to the orfice boy who ran 
out as fast as he could without his hat, and then he called 
the man up on the telephone again and told him to buy a 
thousand more. 

“That is not for me, is it?” I says. 

“O, no,” he says. ‘‘ That is for another customer,” he 
says. 

So I sat there smoking and wondering how much I 
would make and pretty soon the orfice boy came in and 
arfter a while a stout gentleman in a fur coat. 

“This is our Mr. Walker,”’ says Mr. Williams. 

“Mr. Walker, I want you to know Mr. Ridges, a new 
customer of the house,” he says. 

So we shook hands and Mr. Walker passed me the 
weather and then he sat down at a desk and began calling 
up a lot of people on the telephone. 

Every once in a while he would speak to Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Williams would call up the man down town and 
order more ‘‘T. T.”’ 

“This ‘T. T.’ is a great thing,” he says, ‘‘ We have just 
had some special information about it,” he says, ‘‘which 
entirely corroborates you,” he says. 


A Sort of Chill Ran Over Me 


ae eee 


Well, I stayed just to see how fast it would go up and 
about every third thing on the ribbon was ‘“‘T. T.,” a 
hundred, or five hundred, or a thousand shares, and once 
somebody bought five thousand, and it kep going up and 
up and when it got to 59 Mr. Williams says, says he, 

“T congratulate you,” he says. ‘‘ You have made seven 
hundred dollars.” 

My heart nearly stopped for I had no idea you could 
make money that fast, so I says, 

“Do you think I had better sell, now?” I says. 

“Well,” he says, “‘ You can do as you like, but my infor- 
mation is that it is going to par.” 

“How high is that?” I says. 

“To 100,” he says. 

*“And how much would I make in that case?”’ I says. 

“Four thousand eight hundred dollars,’’ he says. 

My eye! But I nearly dropped, I was that astonished. 

“Do you think I can make all that?” I says. 

“Why not?” he says. ‘If it’s good for anything it’s 
worth that!” 

By that time “T. T.”’ was up to 68, and the orfice was 
beginning to fill up with a great many young gentlemen 
some of which I had seen before at our house. 

Mr. Williams whispered to all of them and most of them 
spoke to me and asked me how I was most friendly, and by 
and by Mr. Walker invited me to come into his back orfice 
and put a chair by his desk for me and closed the door and 
gave me another cigar, and says: 

““T do not suppose you have considered the matter,’’ he 
says, “‘But we might make an arrangement profitable to 
us both,”’ he says. 

“ How is that, sir?’ I says. 

“Why, you are by way of getting very important infor- 
mation frequent,” he says, ‘‘ Without any trouble to your- 
self,” he says, ‘“‘and if you should care to do so we might 
undertake joint operations and we would be pleased to 
give you a share in the result,’ he says, ‘“‘ without cost or 
risk to yourself.” 

“You mean that I should tell you anything that I hear 
Mr. Carter say?” I says. 

“To put it bluntly, yes,”’ 
looked surprised, he added, 

“You do not have to decide now,” he says. ‘‘ Think it 
over. I am confident it would be well worth your while,” 
he says. ‘‘I am glad to have met you!” and he held out 
his hand which I am ashamed to say I took. I went back 
to the front room and the crowd there was getting bigger 
and bigger every minute and it seemed as if every young 
man I had ever seen was in there buying “T. T.’’ which 
was now up in the seventies. There was a sort of hush 
when I came in and then the noise got louder and louder, 
and as I had begun to feel very awkward and that I had 
made a mistake and do harm to Mr. Carter I put on my 
hat and went out. 

Just as I reached the front of the steps I ran plump into 
Mr. Amos who was coming out of the Tennis Club. There 
was nothing to do so I says, 

“Good-morning,’”’ And he says, 

“Good-morning, Ridges,’’ very much surprised. Then 
he looks up at the door and sees the sign “‘ Williams & 
Walker” and looks very sharp at me and says, 

“Well,” says he, ‘‘ Wot were you doing in that bucket 
shop?” he says. 

“Bucket shop?” says I feeling very guilty. 


he says. Then seeing that I 
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“Yes, bucket shop,” says he. ‘‘ Wot busi- 
ness have you in there? You a respectable 
butler,” he says. 

Well you may be sure I was embarrassed 
and I hardly knew wot to do, but I says per- 
fectly frank, 

“T have been buying a hundred shares of — 
‘Toledo Tube,’”’ I says. 
“OQ, Ridges!”’ he says. 

“Wot is that?” I says. 

“Tt is too brutal!” he says and then he 
laughs. 

“My dear old Ridges,” he says, ‘‘ why do 
you throw away your money like that?” he 
says. 

“T have not thrown it away,” I says, “I 
have made nearly two thousand dollars” 
already,” I says. , 

He looked at me in a rather queer way and 
I would have given the money not to have 
had him see me, but then his look changed 
and he took me by the arm and led me along 
to where there was a café. So we went and © 
sat down at a little table and Mr. Amos 
ordered two bottles of beer and asked me to 
tell him all about it, and I told him: 

‘Dear me!” he says, ‘To think that you 
like the others should have been bitten by the 
Tarantella of Wall Street. Now are you going 
to give information to these pirates?”’ he says. 
“Do you think it would be right, sir?’’ I asks. e 
“Do you, Ridges?”’ he replies. 

“Certainly not,’ I says. ‘“‘Why do you ask me?” I 
says. oe 
Then a smile came over his face and he says, “I beg — 
your pardon, Ridges! I always knew you were a gentle-. 
man.” 

Then he hesitated. 

‘The first thing is for you to get your money out as fast 4 
as you can,” he says. ‘“‘ You had better go right back and 
sell your stock. I will wait for you and make sure that 4 
the wolves do not tear you to pieces,’ ’ he says. | 

So we walked back and I went in and everybody wanted 
to know if I had heard anything new, but I said no I sim- 
ply thought I would make sure of my profits. 

“ Better not,” says Mr. Walker, ‘“‘ Why with your profits — 
you can carry five hundred shares and make a thousand 
dollars every time ‘T. T.’ goes up two points.” 

Well for a minute I wanted to do it. 

“Why not buy four hundred shares more?” says he. 
“All you will have to do is to leave your five hundred 
dollars. Think of it! Five hundred shares when you — 
started with 500 dollars only two hours ago.” a 

But I thought of Mr. Amos and I had a feeling that it 
was not right to make so much money so quick anyhow, 
and the cigars had made my head ache and I says, A 

“No, a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. You _ 
can sell my hundred shares.” iy 

So Mr. Williams sold them at 72 and gave mea cheque __ 
for $1975 and my 500 dollars back which he had put in his © 
pocket. Just then a young gentleman named Potts who — 
was standing by the glass beehive says: : 

““Wot’s this! Look here boys, there is something the _ 
matter with ‘T. T.’”’ ‘. 

They all made a rush for the tape and he began to shout: 

“Ten cies 3 71! Five thousand at 70%! Ten 


“Et tu Brute.” 
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“Let me at ae telephone!”’ yells Mr. Williamall 
“Here Central give me 1205 Broadway!” 
“Ten thousand at 69!” exclaims Mr. Potts. “Say 
something is happening down there all right—whew! 
Ten thousand at 6714. This is too much for me! IT 
going to get out. Williams sell me 500 at the market! % 

‘‘Sell me a thousand!” says another. 
“And my five thousand!”’ cries another, very pale. 
“Now keep your shirt on!” growls Mr. Williams. “Im 
giving the orders as fast as I can, but some of you fellers 
ought to hang on. Why we are just helping to break the 
market!” 
‘‘ All we want is our money!” shouts Potts. 
“T believe we’ve been sold out!”’ says Walker. 
‘Fake information!’’ cries Potts. ‘‘ Where is this man 
that told you about it?” 
“Yes,” yells Walker. 
game?” | 
Well I did not know wot it all meant but they seemed | 
so shirty I thought I had better get out rapid which I did. 
Mr. Amos was waiting on the corner and when I told him 
about it he laughed until he cried. = 
‘““You’re a lucky dog, Ridges!’ he says. ‘‘Why, dont 
you suppose I would have been rich years ago if tips would 
have done it!” 4 
‘“Why, wot do you mean?” I says. ‘“ Don’t you think 
“T. T.’ is a good stock?” if 
“T don’t know and I don’t care,”’ he says. 
“But Mr. O’Connor ” TLsays. 
“O’Connor!”’ he says, ‘“O’Connor! 
him with a cracked nickel,’’ he says. 


_“‘Here you, is this a put up — 


I wouldn’t trust 


oe ee 


—— 


‘) 
? 
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Well I was that shocked I couldn’t speak fora whole 
minute. Finally I says, 

“But why does Mr. Carter have him to dinner, then?” 

“Give it up,” he says. “Perhaps he likes him.” 

By that time we were at the bank and Mr. Amos went 
in with me while I deposited my cheque for $1975, and as 
he knew the clark he asked him wot was the news and the 
clark said o nothing, except there was tremendous deal- 
ings in Toledo Tube which jumped from 47 to 72 and then 
dropped way down to twenty-something. 

“No one knows wot to make of it,” he says. 

So I says goodbye to Mr. Amos and feeling harf ashamed 
and harf glad and terrible excited I went back to the house 
and attended to setting the table for lunch and while I was 
in the dining room Miss Patricia asked me to telephone for 


_ some flowers. Now Mr. Carter has an extension in hisroom 


Walker.” 
breath. 


Have you got a pain?”’ 


Cette eam; 


and can call up Central hisself and when I took down the 
receiver he was talking to some one at the other end and I 
heard him say, 

“Get rid of it? I should say we did. Some fool began 
to buy at ten o’clock and we unloaded all the way up to 
sixty-nine. Even then it kep on moving up and I’m sur- 
prised it didn’t go to par.” 

The man on the other end said that was great and he 
congratulated him to be sure and they both said ‘‘so-long 
and see you to-morrow,” and hung up. Then I ordered the 
flowers and when lunch was served you could see some- 
thing wonderful had occurred because Miss Harriet was in 
great spirits and said how she was going to give another 
ball and when James dropped the Dresden china fruit 
plate that cost so much Mr. Carter just laughed and said it 
was all right and to order harf a 
dozen more, and arfter lunch he 
gave me ten dollars and says that 
the dinner last night was fine and 
served beautiful. 

All that afternoon I was in a 
state of excitement and nothing I 
ate seemed to agree with me which 
is very unusual, but there was no 
one to talk to or to tell about it and 
I began to feel lonely and sort of 
miserable. I had made two thou- 
sand dollars but I felt as if I had 
stolen something and just to cheer 
myself up I asked Eliza to go to the 
‘theatre with me, for the family was 
going out to Sherry’s to have wot 
Mr. Carter calls a ‘‘bust.”’ But I 
‘was so glum that Eliza kep asking 
me wot was the matter and saying 
I had better take some Cod Liver 
Oil and go to bed, but it was a very 
funny play and I got to laughing 
and forgot all about the money for 
there was a fellow on the stage the 
-queerest looking guy you ever saw 
and he would start and fall all over 
the table and light on his head and 
not mind it at all, and then he would 
stand on a chair and fall orf and get 
his legs caught in the chair’s legs 
until you would have died laugh- 
ing. Well, I began to feel better 
and when that was over the page 
came out with a sign “ Williams & 


“*My eye!’’ I says under my 
And Eliza says, ‘‘Wot is it? 


And I says, no it is nothing at all, 
-and not to mind me. But it did 
seem queer that they should have that name and [| thought 
maybe I was a little orf my head, and ina minute the cur- 
tain went up and wot should it be but two niggers who 
sang and played most beautiful. It was enough to make 
you cry and Eliza did cry a little, so I took hold of her hand 
and she did not draw it away and I felt more like myself. 
In the intermission there was a tired looking man just 


in front that took out and read a newspaper with a bald 


f 


ae 


head and right at the top was a big head line, 


BIGSSLUMP INT: T.”? 


Small Panic on Stock Exchange 
Williams & Walker Suspend 


A sort of chill ran over me and I says, 
“T beg pardon, sir, would you mind letting me glance at 


_ that a minute?” 


So he says no, only to let him have it back. And I took 


and read: 


_ Among those who suffered was the firm of Williams & 


_ Walker, who do an uptown business in the neighborhood 


of the Tennis and other clubs. Acting on what they sup- 
posed was reliable information the firm plunged heavily 
nd induced many of their customers to do the same. 
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When the bottom dropped out of the market they were 
many thousand shares long of the stock and were obliged 
to announce their suspension at the close of the day. 
Their liabilities were very large and their assets are said 
to be practically nothing. 


Then I realized how I was the unconscious instrument 
of Providence in putting a stop to such gambling operations 
and how my check was worthless. For all that I had lost 
the two thousand dollars I felt happier than I had all that 
day, and I gave the man back his paper and told Eliza all 
about it, but I am sure she was glad about the money for 
she says, 

“Peter, I’m glad they failed! 

And I says to myself, 

“‘Ridges,’’ I says, ‘high finance is not for you!” 


Being a plain serving man I make no especial preten- 
sions to morality but do my duty in that state of life it has 
pleased God to call me simple as I see it, my genius lying 
more particular in the way of literature. In things spiri- 
tual I bow to my pastors and masters, but in the things of 
this world I claim to have both experience and observa- 
tion and I believe if some day I could have a good talk with 
Mrs. Carter I could teach her something. I have pon- 
dered oft on the subjec of how much pleasure she and the 
people round her really get out of life. 

When you come down to it there are only three kinds of 
pleasure, as must appear to everybody. In the first place 
eating is one kind of pleasure, and sitting down arfter you 
have been standing up is another (and to go to bed arfter a 
hard day’s work is the same sort), and to say a kind word 
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to a fellow servant or help him along is a third. Now these 
is all different kinds of pleasure. In the first you get some- 
thing; in the last you give something; and in the second 
you just get relief. If you try you can put every kind of 
pleasure there is into one of these three classes, and by way 
of keeping cheerful I have often compared my own lot in 
life with Mr. and Mrs. Carter’s on just this basis. 

For example, rest. Now sleep is a pleasure and so is 
sitting down and doing nothing and I am glad enough to 
rest my back against the step ladder in the pantry arfter 
dinner, and I drop off to sleep as soon as I get into bed to 
say nothing of snoring which James accuses me of and 
which I say is a slander but cannot prove it. But Mr. and 
Mrs. Carter never want to sit down and if they set for any 
length of time is nervous and especial Miss Harriet. She 
is always figetting around and jumping up and down and 
hopping off somewhere just because she never does any- 
thing or takes any exercise, and so is her mother although 
more fat. And none of them can sleep, for they are always 
complaining about wot miserable nights they have had. 
And, although Mr. Carter lies out on his sofa arfter dinner 
and sighs contented as he smokes his big black Havana I 
know it is only because he thinks it is proper and the right 
time to smoke and sigh, and he doesn’t begin to enjoy it as 
I do my pipe in the men’s sitting room. And it is the 
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same way with holidays and when one has any time off, for 
on such oceasions a serving man is happy to do nothing. 

One of the chief things that strikes me about the way 
rich people in America try to enjoy themselves is the 
trouble they go to to do it. Now you would think if Mr. 
and Mrs. Carter really liked music they would go to con- 
certs and the opera when they felt like it, but instead 
they buy a box for an enormous amount of money and go 
to all the operas that come on fashionable nights whether 
they like them or not. They do not enjoy music and it is 
very hard for both of them to pronounce the names of the 
singers with the right accent, and they are always taking 
Scotty for Caruso, and for a long time Mrs. Carter thought 
Cavalery wasa man. I have heard Mr. Amos when they 
were alone for dinner go on talking a whole lot of rubbish 
and making up all sorts of queer names and pretending 
they was singers and Mrs. Carter taking it all in serious 
until he told her, and then she laughed as hard as any- 
body. That is one thing I like about her and that is she 
enjoys a joke on herself as much as anybody. 

It is the great cross of Mrs. Carter’s life trying to dispose 
of her box the nights she can’t go, for of course she wants 
fashionable people to sit in it when she isn’t there and the 
fashionable people almost always are engaged. I have 
known her to send the tickets to her box to seventeen dif- 
ferent families before she could get anyone to take it, and 
each time when it came back with a polite note you could 
have thought she would die, and she can never get any- 
body to take it on Saturday nights. 

From all I can see the opera is a pretty sad affair any- 
way. Mr. Amos goes almost every night but he loves 
music and knows almost all of the 
operas by heart, so he is always glad 
to sit with Mrs. Carter and she gets 
him to tell her wot it is all about. 
Wot Mr. and Mrs. Carter really 
like are the comic operas, and they 
are glad when the spring comes and 
it is proper for them to go. Mrs. 
Carter is always repeating the jokes 
she hears there and she thinks Mr. 
Weber and Mr. Fields are the fun- 
niest men she ever saw. She says it 
makes her “full of laugh.’ So I 
think it is perfectly fair to count 
out entirely owning a opera box as 
a method of enjoying one’s self 
excep in so far as it is a satisfaction 
to have your name printed on the 
program. 

Now as for dinner parties I know 
for a fac that Mrs. Carter gets no 
fun out of them at all. It is one 
thing to have a big party of distin- 
guished and jolly people like Lord 
Craven used to have who all know 
one another and make a lark of it 
and it is quite another to ask a 
whole lot of people you only know 
a very little and are trying to know 
better than they want you to. All 
of Mrs. Carter’s dinners cost a heap 
of money and the table is always 
banked up with orchids and the 
service is all gold plate, but they are 
always solemn like a funeral and if 
anyone laughed out loud everybody 
would be shocked. Those are the 
times Mrs. Carter is so stiff and 
correct that she acts as if it was a 
sin to cough and Mr. Amos is the 
only one who is not afraid of her. I 
remember one time we had ouvrers 
o pom which is eggs poached inside of baked potatoes 
which has had the inside taken out and fixed up again and 
put back, and one young gentleman thought he would be 
funny and says to Mrs. Carter: 

‘Mrs. Carter, it looks as if your chickens had gotten 
into the potato patch,” he says. 

And everybody sort of looked horrified and Mrs. Carter 
seemed very much embarrassed and says: ‘‘ Dear me,” she 
says, ‘‘I really do not bother myself with such matters,”’ 
she says, ‘‘ but my impression is that at The Beeches the 
hen house is a long way from the garden.” 

So the young man felt very much humiliated. Now the 
hideous mockery of the dinners is that Mrs. Carter has 
such a bad digestion that she cannot eat any of them, so it 
is all lost so far as she is concerned and Miss Harriet as 
well, for most wot they eat is hot water and pepsin pills, 
and both of em always have a headache next day on 
account of the strain of having to be agreeable and talk so 
loud and the light shining in their eyes. And when they 
go out to dinner it is exactly the same way, and of course 
an afternoon tea or reception is a thousand times worse. 
Sometimes Mrs. Carter says she wishes she was back in 
Brooklyn, and Miss Harriet will shudder and exclaim 
‘‘O mother I wish you wouldn’t say such things.”’ 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Bucking the Laws of Nature 


RAZILS valiant effort to be a trust is evidently 
attended with difficulties. It proposed to control the 
price of coffee—not so rigidly as the Steel Trust controls 
the price of rails, but somewhat to the extent that the Oil 
Trust controls the price of oil. It had the advantage of 
any trust in that it could lawfully both restrict production 
— by placing a limit on planting—and tax the product. 
It had also a large command of capital. 

The Government’s enterprise now holds nearly eight and 
a half million bags of coffee, or about sixty per cent. of 
the world’s visible stock; yet prices have hardly been 
maintained at the expected level, and the load proves 
heavy. The State of Sao Paulo proposes a loan of fifteen 
million pounds sterling to continue the undertaking and to 
fund loans previously made in that behalf. The visible 
stock is larger by half than it was two years ago. 

We wish Brazil good luck. It has long been declared by 
an influential and very practical school of political econ- 
omists that the law of supply and demand will inevitably 
govern prices, except when that law is suspended by a 
New Jersey charter. It seems doubtful to us that any 
such immutable principle exists in Nature. Our doubt is 
not supported by much positive evidence, but by the 
general consideration that the laws of Nature were settled 
before New Jersey was thought of. If Brazil should 
succeed in being a coffee trust we should, of course, know 
that our doubt was well founded. 


Helter-Skelter Justice 


N THE utterly mistaken idea that mob rule tends to 
prevent crime, a good many well-meaning people find 
an excuse for lynching. The better-supported opinion is 
that, on the contrary, mob rule tends to encourage crime. 
It now appears from press reports that the negro whom 
the Springfield mob set out to lyneh was not the one who 
committed the crime that stirred the mob to action. If we 
grant a community’s inherent right to take whatever 
steps may be necessary to stop an intolerable crime, it is 
yet obvious that killing the wrong man is a mighty poor 
expedient—or even killing the right one under conditions 
which make it a mere matter of chance whether it will be 
the right or the wrong man that is killed. 

Those conditions are characteristic of mob action. In 
excitement mounting to frenzy, even a seeming identifica- 
tion cannot be conclusive. In proportion as lynch law is 
terrible to the innocent, it is less terrible to the guilty. At 
vast social cost, it fails to accomplish the only object that 
could possibly excuse it. 

Everybody, it may be said as a matter of course, abhors 
crime. But only from that abhorrence which is controlled 
by intelligence can any effective headway against crime be 
expected. 


Hypocrisy About Literature 


V E ARE familiar with the charge—confessed by many 
educators—that instruction in English Literature in 
high school and college is painfully barren. The pupils get 
the lessons, but do not read the books; they laboriously 
do their stunts in the Elizabethan drama and Victorian 
novel, but by no means turn athirst to the pages of 
Shakespeare and Marlowe, Thackeray and Dickens. 
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Now comes the charge that the professors don’t read 
the books either; they no more turn athirst than the 
student does. Like him, they dully perform the allotted 
grind on Hamlet or Copperfield; then hurry off to do 
something that interests them—perhaps, to read Mere- 
dith or Anatole France, or to prepare an essay upon the 
imperviousness of the young modern mind to the charm 
of the classics. We recall a high-school instructor who 
remarked that he never gave a class the prescribed address 
upon the importance of reading Burke’s great ‘‘ Concilia- 
tion’’ speech without a vexatious sense that he was lying, 
and another who was quite blue over the necessity of 
having to wade half through Dickens again—in the van 
of his devoted pupils. 

Unless instruction in literature brings interest in and 
enthusiasm for good books it is obviously of precious little 
worth. That an instructor to whom Milton or Scott is a 
bore can arouse enthusiasm for those authors seems rather 
doubtful. We should like to see the instructor in every 
ease, whether in high school or college, given complete 
latitude to select those books which he personally felt 
enthusiasm for. Then at least one party to the transaction 
would be interested. 


Who Pays the Taxes? 


ASHINGTON, although a farming State, has ex- 

empted much personal property from taxes. A 
law, recently sustained by the Supreme Court, says that 
mortgages, notes, accounts, money deposited in bank, 
State, county and municipal bonds shall not be considered 
property for the purpose of taxation. 

The things mentioned are, of course, not wealth, but 
merely evidences of wealth—like stocks and bonds and all 
paper money. That academic fact, however, was hardly 
the reason for the exemption. The real motive, as we 
understand it, was to invite capital; in fine, that, as a net 
result, the State would get capital cheaper by not taxing 
it than by taxing it. Probably that expectation will be 
realized. 

If money that is untaxed loans at eight per cent., and a 
tax equal to one per cent. be added, money will then loan 
at nine per cent. The borrower pays the tax. If the 
lender is successful in dodging the assessor, the borrower 
pays the tax and the State does not get it. Capital flows 
where the attraction is greatest. 

Probably the borrowers in Washington will gain by 
paying all the taxes themselves and securing a more 
abundant supply of loanable capital, with consequent 
lower interest rates. 

This whole difficult tax question would be somewhat 
less difficult if it were clearly understood that the man who 
seems to be paying the tax very often isn’t paying it. 


Poor Paraguay! 


rae melancholy situation of Paraguay excites sym- 
pathy in all humane breasts. 

While Brazil and Argentina are engaging in a naval 
rivalry as spirited and admirable, considering their re- 
sources, as that between England and Germany, the 
unhappy country of the great Francia has no sea in which 
to float a battleship. She has over six hundred thousand 
inhabitants and a yearly revenue of two million dollars, 
partly unmortgaged. Her total foreign trade amounts to 
almost seven million dollars a year, on which, perhaps, 
heavier imposts could be laid. 

Such resources are not, of course, equal to a Dread- 
naught; but with clever management something very 
nobby in the submarine or torpedo-boat line might be 
achieved. Without a seacoast, however, Paraguay might 
as well be a one-legged girl in a shoe store, or a boy with 
the mumps in a cider press. 

Like an unportioned orphan, she sits aside while the 
sister nations eagerly discuss the latest style in turrets, 
armor-belts and hoisting gear, and whether secondary 
batteries are going to be much worn this season. The 
grand controversy over armored cruisers has for her only 
that painful interest which flounces possessed for poor 
Cinderella. 

It seems a shame, when there is so much ocean to 
spare, that a nation should be prevented from blowing 
herself for a few ships by the lack of a little salt water. 


Making Free of Other People’s Money 


ITH all the facts that are easily obtainable concern- 

ing Government expenditures it seems rather super- 
fluous to call in the aid cf imagination—unless it be true 
that facts are not palatable in a Presidential year except 
when liberally seasoned with fancy. 
The mere facts are impressive. To run the General 
Government during the last five years cost almost three 
billion dollars, or nearly as much as it cost during the ten 
years prior to 1896. War and navy expenditures in the 
five years exceeded a billion dollars, being over a third of 
total Government cost, and more by one-half than the 
total expenditures under those two heads in the ten years 
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before 1896. In the five-year period the average annual 
war and navy cost exceeded two hundred and twenty 
millions; in the ten-year period it was under seventy 
millions. Both periods are well away from the Spanish- 
American War, and the cost of the Panama Canal is not 
included in the latter period. 

Many items of Government expense have legitimately _ 
and profitably increased in the last five years. Thatthere — 
has been a big waste, especially in the war and navy de- 
partments, we do not doubt. 

A dozen or a score of million dollars makes only an ~ 
inconsiderable point in the Government’s accounts. The 
country is rich and the money comes easily—to the 
Government. 

All the same, somebody has to sweat to create even 
a dozen millions. In spending other people’s money there & 
is a constant temptation to extravagance. The Govern-* . 
ment has not been resisting the temptation. = 


Oklahoma’s Experiment 


EW YORK does not permit a savings-bank to be 

started merely for the purpose of competing with 
established institutions. It must be shown that the new — 
bank will afford greater convenience of access to a con-— 
siderable number of depositors; that, in short, additional 
savings-bank facilities are needed in the neighborhood. 
Oklahoma, under its system of insuring deposits, very 
properly adopts the same policy. Two recent applications 
to start banks in places where there seemed no need of 
additional banking facilities were refused by the State 
board. This is a necessary effect of State insurance of 
deposits, but it proves nothing as to the merits of that 
system. 

The banking business is a source of profit to certain 
individuals who are engaged in it; also, it is a public 
utility. a 

The latter aspect is by far the more important; but 
the arguments against State insurance of deposits deal — 
only with the former. 

The main business of a bank is to lend people their own 
money. The national banks have, roughly, four and a half 
billion of deposits and four and a half billion of outstanding 
loans. These are the two big items in the statement, and 
correctly represent the banks’ chief function. From this 
function a profit arises. 

The object of Oklahoma is not to see how many in- — 
dividuals can get a chance at the profit, but how well the © 
function can be performed. The question, How many 
banks can we have? is quite subordinate to the question, 
How good are the banks? 

Insurance of bank deposits is admittedly a delicate 
question, presenting several difficulties. But the chief — 
difficulty is rigidly to guard against speculative, reckless 
and dishonest banking. : 

To that end, the State banking board must, if the 
system succeeds, have very large power. But‘we doubt — 
that any steps in the direction of suppressing speculative, 
reckless and dishonest banking will arouse sentiments of 
indignation in the breasts of depositors. ‘ 
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Senator Foraker’s Froth 


” 


VER remembering,” said Senator Foraker gravely 
the other day, ‘‘that what Washington and his 
associates framed and Lincoln and his associates perfected — 
is good enough for you and me and for all who are coming — 
after us.’ 

We quote this merely as an interesting example of then 
extent to which political oratory consists of words without 
meaning. 

What Washington and his associates framed was | 
best compromise they could arrange between the conflict- _ 
ing interests of the big States and the little States, those 
who wanted great power in the central Government and | 
those who wanted little, Southern slave industry and New < 
England carrying trade, Pennsylvania merchants and 
New Jersey farmers—but based upon a pretty unanimous © 
sentiment that the chief danger of arepublican Government ~ 
lay in the liability that the poor would plunder the rich. — 

Every important provision was the result of a compro- 
mise, and the Constitution as adopted was not what any 
single legislator would have made it if he could have had 
his way. 

The notion that it was an immutable embodiment of alll 
political wisdom would have produced vast astonishment 
among the thirty-nine gentlemen who affixed their signa-_ 
tures to it that seventeenth of September. Just a week 
before, Madison—whom, no doubt, it represented as much > | 
as any one man—wrote: 

“T hazard an opinion that the plan, should it be 
adopted, will neither effectually answer its national object 4 
nor prevent the local mischiefs which excite disgust _ | 
against the State Governments.” ‘ 

It was better than he thought; but, as a matter of fact, 
from the day it was adopted to this it has been subject to 
constant amendment, either in letter or in spirit—as every 
human institution that is fit to live must be. 
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Walloping the Octopus 


OAKING the Standard Oil Company has come to be 
S a sort of a religion with the American people, and it 
has many high priests and prophets, ranging from 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis, the Chicago judge who handed 
out that twenty-nine-million-dollar fine that has not yet 
been paid, to the groceryman in the village who has to buy 
his kerosene of the Octopus. Mr. T. Roosevelt has also 
swatted the Standard a few times, by manner of diversion, 
when he had nothing pressing doing in the way of sanitiz- 
ing the farmers or admonishing the mothers. Indeed, the 
Octopus must have black and blue spots all over it, albeit 
it continues octopusing at the old stand, No. 26 Broadway. 
Still, including the Standard as among the worst in a 
Presidential communication or fining it a stage-money fine, 
while distressing to those higher, nay, highest financiers 
who, by common report, own all the oil, all the money and 
all the earth we have included in our boundaries, and while 
calculated to make those generals of finance fee! that their 
efforts for the uplift are not appreciated, notwithstanding 
their beneficences to the cause of education, these things 
ean be borne with reasonable equanimity. The effects of 
such procedures are largely mental and uncomfortable, but 
cause no diminution of business or capital. 
When, on the preposterous other hand, there arises a 
situation wherein one of these numerous tilters against the 


- Octopus costs the Octopus real money, gets business away 


hurts. That is tangible. 


from its all-embracing tentacles, that is something that 
That is real. That, too, is 
unparliamentary, unprecedented and verging on criminal 
trespass on vested rights. It causes some consternation 


_ to be fined twenty-nine million dollars and a few odd cents, 


although a feeling of elation must stir the owners of the 
Octopus when they think they have one big enough to be 
worth a twenty-nine-million-dollar penalty, a position of 
eminence few Octopus breeders have attained. But, with 
it all, there must be a protest, a crying out, a secret sorrow 
that such a. fine has been imposed, and that such state- 
ments have been made in high quarters, as the Washington 


_ correspondents say when they are writing anonymous 


interviews with elevated authorities, the same being them- 
selves, in many instances. It is difficult to analyze this 
feeling that must exist, this depression that must have 
fallen upon John D., the genial H. H. Rogers and others. 

Whatever it may have been, however saddened at the 
lack of appreciation which the imposition of those strictures 
and that fine may have signified, no money was taken out of 
the till. Real anguish, real pain and woe only come after 
somebody has grabbed a chunk of business. The Octopus 
may sob a little over its sad fate when an attorney-general 
remarks, pleasantly, that its commercial name is a byword 
and a hissing, but the Octopus weeps oily tears when a 
competitor throws the harpoon into it far enough to 
decrease its revenues. 


Starting Out for the Octopus 


HE country is speckled with men who have, from time 

to time, sliced small steaks off the Octopus. Some of 
them have secured rib roasts, even, and, now and again, we 
find a man who has performed a major operation and taken 
away a piece for corning. Deprecating these assaults, the 
Standard has kept away from the abattoir except in a 
few instances, one of which is in New England, where it has 
been carved to a considerable extent by an open-faced per- 
son named Thomas L. Hisgen, he being the nominee for 


President of Mr. Hearst’s Independence Party. 


_ The Octopus suffers in silence and retaliates in gum 
shoes. Wherefore, the Octopus side of the battle between 


Hisgen and itself is not available, but, owing to cireum- 
stances not unconnected with his candidacy for President, 
we have full and free knowledge of Mr. Hisgen’sadventures 
while engaged in leading the Octopus to the block. 
Deftly ripping off all campaign embroideries, the fact 
remains that Mr. Hisgen has cost the Octopus money, 
whereby he is an enemy to true progress and the highest 
principles as applied to business, or is one of the staunch- 
est friends of the masses, the viewpoint depending on 
whether you own any Standard Oil stock or do not. 

Hisgen, after being born in Indiana, where he also 
accumulated three brothers, thus making his father’s 
stock of sons number four, moved to Albany, New York, 
when he was about sixteen. The father invented an axle 
grease, a good axle grease, and made it in small quantities. 
Hisgen formed a little company with his three brothers and 
began to manufacture the axle grease in larger lots. He 
was the salesman, while the father and brothers produced 
the grease. He traveled about the country, selling the 
stuff. He could fiddle some, and if a storekeeper would not 
buy his grease before music he generally would after 
Hisgen had played a few lively tunes. 

The business grew until one day, while experimenting 
in the factory, father inadvertently set the place on fire, 
and the whole thing was a total loss, with no insurance, 
as the underwriters say. There wasn’t much capital in 
the Hisgen outfit, but they scraped together a hundred 
dollars and began again. The business prospered, and in 
1888 the company had the largest axle-grease factory in 
the world. Then the Octopus came into the game. It 
appears that one of the many subsidiary occupations of 
Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Rogers and Mr. Archbold is 
the manufacture of axle grease. The Octopus didn’t care 
to have the largest axle-grease factory in the world outside 
of its jurisdiction, and it offered the Hisgens $600,000 for 
the factory and good-will. The Hisgens refused. 


Why the Octopus Grieves 


FTER that, the Hisgens say, the Octopus began a cam- 
paign to get the factory. It notified all grocers and 
others who sold the Hisgen grease that if they continued to 
sell it they could get no kerosene to sell. Whereupon, the 
Hisgens said they would sell oil to any grocer who wanted 
it at prices as low, or lower, than the Standard demanded, 
and most of the grocers stuck with the Hisgens. 

At first the Hisgens, with Thomas L. as their leader, 
supplied only the retail trade, but after the fight got good 
and exciting they organized a wholesale oil company, and 
Albany wholesalers received the news with joy and hopped 
in with the Hisgens, much to the disgust of the Octopus. 
The fight continued. Thomas L. was the directing head. 
He soon branched out into New England and built tanks 
at Springfield, which he made his base of operations. The 
Octopus almost gave oil away, but the people stayed with 
Hisgen. Finally, two years ago, Hisgen announced that 
he could not supply oil at less than eight cents a gallon, 
and if dealers wanted oil for less than that they must buy 
of the Standard, with the assurance that when his oil 
company went out of business the Standard would im- 
mediately advance the price of oil and get its money back. 
The people stuck by Hisgen again, and he expanded his 
business throughout New England and is still expanding 
it, to the great grief of the Octopus. 

Naturally, Hisgen got into politics. He wasa Democrat, 
and two years ago he was nominated for State Auditor by 
the Democrats and ran well ahead of his ticket. Last year 
he was offered the Democratic nomination for Lieutenant- 
Governor, Henry M. Whitney, the Brookline millionaire, 
being the candidate for Governor. Hisgen said he thought 


Whitney was a part of the Octopus and refused, and Hearst 
grabbed him and named him for Governor on the Inde- 


pendence League ticket. Hisgen told his story up and 
down the State. He ran far ahead of Whitney and next to 
Guild, the Republican, and was the logical candidate for 
President when Mr. Hearst wanted one for his party —next 
to Mr. Hearst, of course, who wouldn’t run. 

Hisgen is a stocky, smooth-shaven, tow-headed, two- 
hundred-pound man, who has a great faculty for making 
friends, and who never lets a day go by without handing 
the Standard Oil Company a few wallops just to keep his 
hand in. He sent President Roosevelt a great deal of 
information about Octopus methods during the beginning 
of the Government’s crusade against the Standard. 

The Octopus deprecates Hisgen. Ask anybody at 
Twenty-six Broadway and you will be told he is no 
gentleman. That is probably true. Any person who will 
arrange matters to cost the Standard money couldn’t 
possibly be a gentleman. He is an enemy to progress 
and a pirate of commerce, or something like that, isn’t he? 


Lack of Versatility 


HEN James G. Blaine was Secretary of State and 

Lord Pauncefote was Minister from England—that 

was before the ambassadorial days—there was a delicate 
question in discussion between the two countries. 

Mr. Blaine had the worst of the argument, and he 
decided to try a good American bluff on Lord Pauncefote. 
On the day set for a final interview, before Lord Paunce- 
fote arrived at the State Department, Mr. Blaine had a 
clerk place about twenty lawbooks in a pile on his desk. 

Pauncefote came in. They discussed the question. Mr. 
Blaine, apparently, grew very angry and delivered himself 
vehemently, with many gestures. At the climax of his 
remarks he shouted: ‘‘No! No! No!” threw his arm 
around and knocked the lawbooks to the floor, where they 
fell with a great crash. Lord Pauncefote, a gentle soul, was 
alarmed and rushed home to cable to his country of the tre- 
mendous anger of the United States over the proposition. 
He advised abeyance, which was what Blaine wanted. 

Later, Mr. Blaine had to have a conference with Min- 
ister Mendoza, the Brazilian. The lawbook bluff had 
worked so well that he determined to try it on Mendoza. 
The Brazilian came. The discussion grew animated. 
Suddenly Blaine rose, shouted ‘‘ No!” and swept the law- 
books to the floor. 

Mendoza sat undisturbed. Blaine looked at him curi- 
ously. ‘Ah, Mr. Secretary,’’ said Mendoza, “‘that is not 
worthy of your versatility. You should have thrown over 
a wardrobe for me. You worked the books on Pauncefote, 
you know.”’ 

Pauncefote had told. 


The Hall of Fame 


€ Joseph Pulitzer, owner of the New York World, has 
built a new sea-going yacht which he calls The Liberty. 


€ Pomeroy Burton, who is at the head of Lord North- 
cliff’s (the Harmsworth) publications in London, was born 
in Youngstown, Ohio. 

CR. B. Hawley, one of the very few men who have been 
elected to Congress, as Republicans, from Texas, is now a 
large sugar planter in Cuba. 

€ The story that Representative James S. Davenport, of 
Oklahoma, ordered astack of Washington telephone direct- 
ories sent to his constituents, under the impression that 
they were public documents, is officially branded a canard. 
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C]NCERITY TAL, 
Tin Non Ler 


THE CLOTHING CAMPAIGN 


UR platform is that the clothes 
should be made to fit the man and 
not the man the clothes. 


The woods are full of candidates in the 
clothing campaign and after the fall clothing 
election most of them will continue to seek 
the tall timber. 


It looks like a landslide for Sincerity 
Clothes. 


We are for woman’s suffrage on the 
clothes question. The man usually knows 
the style that is correct, and he knows when 
a pattern pleases him. This makes it easy 
for salesman. Then a man is always in a 
hurry when he buys his suit or overcoat. 
He wants to get back to work and make 
money. The woman takes her time in 
selecting goods because she has to save 
money, which is another way of making it. 


Let your wife buy the fall suits and over- 
coats for your college boy, if you like, and 
she will get Sincerity Clothes. 


Let her help you pick out your own suit 
or overcoat and she will vote for Sincerity 
Clothes. 


This is a demonstrable fact. 


A woman is just as jealous of the looks of 
her son or husband as she is of her own 
looks. She does not judge the appearance 
of her son or husband by the looks of other 
men; she judges other men by them. That’s 
normal, natural and womanly. 


And when she judges the goods she judges 
them by themselves. 


Once she knows how Sincerity fabrics are 
shrunk and re-shrunk, are inspected and re- 
inspected, how even the canvas linings are 
shrunk and are cut by the same patterns as 
the outer fabric, how the hair cloth and the 
narrow tape that is so important to the 
interior excellence of a garment are shrunk 
so that they will never give or take; and 
once she knows.the pains-taking, patient, 
precisely perfect way in which stitch after 
stitch and seam after seam is made exactly 
right—she will accept your judgment as to 
style and vote for Sincerity Clothes. 


The best dressed nations are the most enlight- 
ened and progressive. Americans wear better cloth- 
ing than anybody else. We hope to see the. day 
when every American will wear Sincerity clothes. 
A big hope, that, but out of big hopes come great 
realizations. 

Think of this; We go on record time over time 
in our advertisements as to our abiding faith in 
our work, There hasn’t been any faztic in the 
Sincerity market. Think it over. 

We wish every woman who reads this advertise- 
ment would drop us a postal and ask for our fall 
style book. We think every man should. 


KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO. 
Chicago 


Our label in every garment ts your guaranty. 


“ WinpoM”"’— An exclusive Sincerity style. 
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Sense 
and Nonsense 


An Irish Elephant 


CIRCUS was in a small town where 
there was a large pond near the circus 
grounds. The keeper thought that it 

was a good chance to wash the elephant, 
but, while the animal was in the pond, his 
attention was distracted by something and 
the animal escaped. 

In his search for it the keeper came 
across an old Irishman in the field. 

‘““Hey!”’ cried the keeper, ‘‘did you see 
anything of an elephant?” 

“No,” says Pat, ‘‘but I saw a India- 
rubber baste eatin’ carrots with his tail.” 


Reconsidered Confessions 


One day when it was awful hot and we were 
coming back 

From swimming, a big storm came up; the 
sky was awful black ; 

The great big oak trees swished and bent 
because the wind blew so, 

And Billy Brink says he’s afraid the world 
would end, you know. 

It lightninged awjul sharp and bright, and once 
it struck a tree 

And split the bark right down the trunk, so 
close that we could see ; 

And we were half a mile from home and Billy 
Brink said then — 

He’s awful scared—we’d never see the folks at 
home again! 


And then the rain came pouring down, and 
all the while it poured 

It lightninged sharper than before, and then 
the thunder roared ; 

And Billy, he shook hands with me and said, 
if I was spared 

And he was struck, to tell his folks he wasn’t 
very scared ; ; 

Then Henry Potts he said that it was him 
that threw the stone 

That broke the schoolhouse window and was 
blamed on Jimmy Doan, 

And which the teacher whipped him for; and 
said he wished he knew 

That Jimmy would forgive him and that I 
should ask him to. 


And Eddie Blake ’most whispered then and 
said the way he won 

The prize for spelling all the words was that, 
just all in fun, 

He had them written on his sleeve, all copied 
from the book, 

And when examination came he couldn’t help 
but look ; 

And Tommy Gibbs thought awful hard and 
said that one time he 

Had read a story-book in school behind his 
geog’aphy, 

And always wanted to confess, but somehow 
when he made 

His mind up to, the teacher’s cross, and then he 
was afraid! 


And ajter while the wind went down and then 
the sunlight shone ; 

So Henry Potts he said perhaps he'd better 
tell Jim Doan 

About the broken glass himself, because if I 
should tell 

He was afraid that I would not explain it 
quite as well; 

And Eddie Blake said he would tell the 
teacher all about 

The spelling prize, because he thought she'd 
better find it out 

Direct from him; and Tommy Gibbs said 
now he’s safe he’d see 

The teacher, too, and never mind about the 
geog aphy. —J. W. Foley. 


What the Nice Gentleman Said 


A lady in Philadelphia took 
her five-year-old son toa photographer. 
The little fellow could not be kept still. 
The camera man was pleasant and con- 
siderate as he could be, called the child all 
the sweet, endearing names he could think 
of, while using every device of gentle 
persuasion to make the wiggler keep quiet. 
Finally he turned to the mother, who by 
this time was almost in despair, and said: 
“Now, madam, if you will leave your dar- 
ling with me just a minute or so I think I 
can take his beautiful face to perfection.” 

The mother withdrew for a short time. 
Soon the photographer summoned her and 
exhibited a successful negative. 


“New Process” GILLETTE blades will be on sale at all dealers 


after September |, 1908. 


These blades have’ been perfected after four years of research 


September 26, 1908 
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and experiment, and are the finest blades ever produced by anyone. 2 
They are made by newly-invented automatic machines which make all ’ 
blades exactly alike in their remarkable keenness, durability and all desirable 


shaving qualities. 


With these blades you get the most delightful shaves you ever had, no 


matter how pleasant your previous experience with the GILLETTE has been, 4 


without stropping or honing. 


“New Process’’ blades have a high polish, rendering them easily cleaned 
Twelve blades comprise a set and come ( 
It is nickel-plated and seals itself hermetic- 
It is absolutely damp-proof in any climate, land or f 
When empty it forms a convenient water- 


Retail price, ONE DOLLAR PER SET OF TWELVE BLADES. 


and practically immune from rust. 
packed in a handsome metal box. 
ally every time it is closed. 
sea,— entirely sanitary and convenient. 
proof matchsafe. 


If your shaving is accomplished in some other way, it cannot be so satis- 
factory as the “Gillette Way,” and you will find it worth while to adopt the 
Gillette Razor with “New Process” blades instead. 
Standard set consisting of triple silver-plated razor, 12 ““New Process” 
blades in leather, velvet-lined case, $5.00. Combination sets containing shaving 
accessories ranging in price from $6.50 to $50.00. ; 
At all hardware, cutlery, jewelry and sporting goods dealers. : 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


BOSTON 
206 Kimball Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
206 Times Bldg. 
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Children’s Outfitting 


We transact the largest chil- 
dren’s wear trade in the country. 
We are specialists in juvenile 
attire— make nothing else, sell 
nothing else. Outfitting exclu- 
sively for the young we offer— 
broadest assortments, finest 
materials, perfect adaptation of 
styles, original fashions of our 
own designing. We are the 
acknowledged leaders in every- 
thing for the complete outfitting 
of boys, girls and infants. 


Illustrated Catalogue 


describing the new fall and win- 
ter fashions in children’s dresses, 
suits, hats, shoes, underwear and 
furnishings, and listing over 
20,000 items, mailed upon receipt 
of 4 cts. (stamps) to cover postage. 


Long Distance Shopping 


is simplified by our Mail Order 
System in charge of competent 
people. Distant buyers receive 
the same careful attention as 
those shopping in person. Our 
broad guarantee assures satis- 


faction to every customer. plait. 


Address Dept. 13, 60-62 West 23d St., 


Rats and 
mice leave 
choicest food 
and grain for 
i te Davee 
clean; never 
leaves a mark, 


Rat 
Bis-Kit 


\\ No mixing. Ready for use. 
All Druggists —15 cts. a box. 
‘ If yours hasn’t it, send 
us 25 cents for one box 
or 60 cents for three 
boxes, delivered pre- 
paid. 
THE Rat Biscuit Co. 
10 N. Limestone Street 
Springfield, O. 


Die in open 
air, seeking 
water 


Box plaited with insertions of embroidery on each 
Sizes 2 and 3 years 5 


¢ 
{ 
CHICAGO 
206 Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Reeallgt t 
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Fine Pique Dress 


$2.25 


NEW YORK 


mean money 
saved and sat- 
isfied custom- (f 
ers. OneN 
Kiblinger will 
do quicker 
work than 3 
horses and wagons—always ready—no hitching 
up—go anywhere—reliable in all weather. 


Kiblinger Motor Wagons 


climb hills easier than horses—go through mud, 

snow or sand—16-horse-power—30 miles on 

one gallon of gasoline —low first cost—cheap to 

keep — wagons and buggies, etc., of all styles. 
Write today for catalog and book of tests. 

W.H. KIBLINGER CO., Factory No. 52, Auburn, Ind. 


The Fall Models 


Michaels-Stern 
Fine Clothing 


are ready to be shown by the 
leading Clothiers in nearly 
every City in the United States. 


$12 to $35 


Suits and Overcoats 


Write for booklet ‘‘M,’’ ‘‘Styles from Life,’’ 
covering Men's ‘Correct Dress’’ for Fall and 
Winter, and ‘* Timely Election Information,’’ FREE. 


MICHAELS, STERN & CO. 


Manufacturers 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


It’s on all 
Michaels- 
Stern 
Fine 
Clothing 

\ and 
Identifies 
it 


Have an Even Heat 
All Winter 


—It means HEALTH 
—It saves COAL 


—It saves Time and Worry 


This automatic regulator will ac- 
tually keep your house at an even 
heat whether the weather outside be 

at zero or above freezing. You or 
\ any one can easily attach it to any 
§ furnace, steam or hot water boiler. 
It don’t mar the walls in any way. 


You set the thermostat at the de- 
gree you want the heat for the day. 
Then all you’ve got to do is to put 
on coal and forget it. It positively 
keeps an even temperature without 
variation. That means health. 
30 Days’ At night fix the “ Time-Set’’; close 
FREE the dampers and the “Time-Set” will 
TRIAL— automatically open the draft at any 
desired time in the morning. No 
60 Days getting up early to make fire and 
to Pay warmup. ° : 


Great Saving on Coal Bills 


and will more than pay for itself in a short time. Prove this 
for yourself. We send it to you on 30 days’ Free Trial so 
you can do this. If not perfectly satisfied—send it right back. 
If you keep it, pay us in 60 days or take advantage of dis- 
count for cash with order. 


The instructions and illustrations in our free 
booklet are so plain that anyone can under- 
stand them. Send for it today if youkeep house. 


“The Chicago” Heat Regulator Co. 


Dept. 1, 40 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Or, Otterville Mfg. Co., Canadian Agts., Otterville, Ontario 
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When they reached home the mother 
asked: ‘‘ Harold, what did that nice gentle- 
tae to you when I left you alone with 

im?” 

“Well, he said,” lisped Harold, ‘‘‘If 
you don’t thit still, you ugly, squint-eyed 
monkey, I’ll thake the life out of your 
trembling carcath.’ Then I that per- 
fectly still, Mamma!”’ 


Perseverance Jim 


Misjortune seemed a-laying to ketch Jim 
Brown; 

No matter how he dodged her she allers run 
him down. 

The day he was born his mammy lost her 


e; 
His re: went to pieces a-thinkin’ of his 
wife. 
When Jim turned nine his daddy passed 
away ; 
The county had to take him the very next 


day. 
When folks begun consolin’, he says, the little | 


cuss : 
“Tt looks mighty bad, but it 
Might 
Be 
Wuss!”’ 


Hver git to notice how trouble’s like the rain? 
You think it’s almost over—an’ here she 
comes again! 
He married Nell Luce—she up an’ run away ; 
His barn burned down the very next day. 
Jim worked along, but, the mortgage comin’ 
due, 
He didn’t have the money—so he had to 
lose that, too. 
But what did he say when his friends began 
to fuss? 
“Tt looks mighty bad, but it 
Might 
Be 
Wuss!” 


Jim got a job on Silas Peters’ place; 
St Pees. sharp he could cut you with his 
ace. 
He paid Jim in land where you couldn’t 
graze a hoss, 
And the ground was so rocky that you had 
to fly across. 
Jim didn’t kick; he tried to work the land, 
But what wasn’t rocks, why, it turned out to 
be sand. 
We dropped down to Si’s—Si grinned and 
says to us: 
“Tt looks mighty rocky, but it 
Might 
Be 
Wuss !” 


Jim dug a well, an’ it made ol’ Peters boil— 

For, durn my pertaters, ij he didn’t strike 
oil! 

Then Jim turned round and he sold the land 
to Si— 

Ten thousand dollars—and the well run dry ! 

Jim just smiled when Si begun to blaze, 

And says: ‘‘Mr. Peters, it’s perseverance 


pays. 
The well’s run dry, and the land ain’t wuth a 
CUSS ; 
It looks mighty rocky, but it 
Might 
Be 
Wuss !” 


Trouble keeps a-trailin’ the feller that’s down; 
She ain’t satisfied till she’s done him good 
and brown. 
But keep on a-workin’; don’t holler till 
you're out— 
And then don’t you holler, for likely there’s 
a doubt. 
You’d never know Jim to see-him nowadays. 
Durn me, ain't it funny how perseverance 
pays ? 
Just workin’ on and sayin’, when things are 
im amuss, 
“Tt looks mighty bad, but at 
Might 
Be 
Wuss.” 
— Herman Da Costa. 


Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
¢ Faint heart ne’er escaped fair lady. 
€ He who puts on airs only takes off dignity. 


@ Scandal travels fast, but a good deed goes 
without saying. 

@If mankind depended on the milk of 
human kindness, half of us would starve. 


@A soft answer turneth away wrath— 
sometimes. At other times it inviteth a 
licking. 


FLINTKOTE 


ROOFING 


IS FLINTKOTE 


ROOFING 


No Other Roofing is the Same 


REX Flintkote Roofing is never sold under any other 
name, and no roofing sold under another name is the 
same as REX Flintkote Roofing. If there are other 
roofings that /ook like REX, their resemblance is only 
surface deep. The quality of REX Flintkote Roofing 
goes all through. Its body is high grade, long-fibre 
wool felt, heavy, dense and durable; the saturation or 
water-proofing 1s slowly worked in until the body is 
thoroughly impregnated with it— REX saturation will 
never dry out; the coating is of special rubbery, gummy 
compounds that unite with the body and the satura- 
tion, and present a surface that is absolutely weather- 
proof, fire-resisting, and that will not crack in cold 
weather, nor blister, peel, scale or melt in hot weather. 


The Boy trademark which appears on 
every~roll of REX Flintkote Roofing is a 
guarantee with something back of it. Look 
for it when buying — take no roll that does 
not showit. If it isn’t there the roofing is 
not REX, no matter what it may look like. 


In REX Flintkote you get a roofing that wilkgive youmore 
kinds of protection than any other, a roofing that will last 
and a roofing that can be laid easily and cheaply. Further- 
more, yougetaroofingthatis guaranteed by ahouseofknown 
standing, a house that for 71 years has stood for honest 
goods and honest dealing—for quality and at a fair price. 


Write for Book and Samples 


The book will tell you all about REX Flintkote Roofing and give photographs of 
buildings on which it is used, with letters of recommendation from users. The 
samples will show you what REX Roofing really is and enable you to test its 
properties. Write us to-day. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO., 43 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


No function 

so formal—no 

gathering so_brilliant— 

no dinner so sumptuous that its 
enjoyment is not enhanced by the 


delicate dessert confection. 
Festino 
Another des- 


A € I Ly Cc sert confection 


SUGAR WAFERS ti is ea 


enclosing a 
kernel of de- 
licious cream, 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 
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Collars may be right when you 
buy them, but they will always be 
right if they are _ 


re ea v 


Clupeco Shrunk, Quarter Size an 


COLLARS — 


15 cents each— 2 for 25 cents > 


Sold only under the ARROW label. ae 
‘‘ Proper Dress,’’a style book, sent on request. : Vee 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO.,459 River St., Trov, N.Y. 
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The shirt you wear may be good. 


mel may be quite sure it is if 


m is a 


$1.50 and more 


Sold only under the CLUETT label. An 
interesting booklet, ‘‘Today’s Shirt,’’sent free. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., 459 River St., Troy, N.Y. 
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The one shoe 


for the man who 
walks one mile 
or ten a day— 


For the man 
who stands one 
hour or ten a day. 


STETSON 


Corndodger 


is the embodiment of 
foot comfort. It does 
not cramp a single 
muscle; it doesn’t rub 
a single joint. 

It just gives com- 


fort—comfort every 
minute it’s worn. 


Youcan see the Corndodger 

—try it on and buy it only 
if you like it at any shoe 
store displaying 


The Red Diamond Sign 
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HOW TO BUY CUT GLASS 


What to Look for and What to Avoid 
By RICHARD H. KELLER 


HILE we most of us appreciate the 

beauties of cut glass, it seems to 

possess a special fascination for 
women. This may be due to the fact that 
it probably shows up to the best advan- 
tage when displayed with silver and china 
and dainty napery. To distinguish the 
good from the bad, aid in its intelligent se- 
lection and give a comprehensive resumé of 
the process of manufacture in simple lan- 
guage will be the scope of the present 
article. 

The brilliancy and sparkle of all cut glass 
are due to the cuttings with which it is em- 
bellished. Like a diamond in the rough, 
there is very little to it before the cutting. 
The glass itself is ordinary- lead glass. 
The cheap pressed-glass tumblers and table 
glassware that one finds in the shops, yel- 
Jowish in color and yielding a clink rather 
than a ring when struck, are made of glass 
with a large proportion of lime in it, known 
in the trade as lime glass. This cannot be 
used for cutting because of its poor color, 
hardness and unsusceptibility to polish. In 
fine table glassware the glass employed is 
made with a large proportion of lead in its 
composition, is known as lead glass, takes a 
high polish, is softer than the lime glass 
and, therefore, more easily cut. When 
struck it emits a ringing tone. This is the 
glass used by glass-cutters. 


The Raw Material 


While American manufacturers have for 
some years been awarded the palm in 
glass-cutting, there are less than half a 
dozen who make their own glass. All the 
others, and they are many, buy the various 
pieces in the rough—blanks, as they are 
termed—from the glass-houses which make 
a specialty of their production. On these 
blanks the cutter then proceeds to put the 
embellishment which makes it the thing 
of beauty that tempts those who see it. 
Blanks, as they reach the cutter, are in 
the many shapes decreed by fashion or 
demanded by buyers. Bowls, pitchers, 
tumblers, celery trays, nappies, bonbon 
dishes, vases and sugars and creams are 
the staples. Water bottles, until a year or 
so ago, came into this class, but the steadily 
decreasing price of pitchers has relegated 
the carafe to the background. After all, a 
carafe can be used only for water, while a 
pitcher serves equally well for water, lem- 
onade, claret cup or iced tea. Imported 
blanks are still used in large quantities, 
and up to a few years ago the foreign 
factories were supreme in certain items, 
notably decanters, pitchersand vases. To- 
day the American manufacturer gives im- 
ported blanks a close rub on at least two 
of the items, thanks to a duty of 45 per 
cent. on rough blanks and 60 per cent. on 
blanks which have had labor of any kind 
put on them, as, for example, a decanter 
on which the neck flutes have been cut. 


In the Rough Stage 


Let us take a blank from which an eight- 
inch berry bowl is to be cut. It reaches 
the cutter as a thick, heavy bowl, the rim 
rough and splintery, just as it has-been 
cracked off at the glass-house, and it weighs 
about five pounds. An operative takes the 
bowl and holds its splintered rim against a 
revolving iron disk covered with wet sand, 
giving a rotary motion to the bowl at the 
same time. For the few seconds that the 
sand grains adhere to the iron they bite 
away the glass, and in a very few minutes 
this sand, renewed constantly from a con- 
venient hopper overhead, has squared up 
the rim of the bowl in readiness for the 
next operation. This consists of marking 
on the outside of the bowl with a small 
brush and pen-compass and a mixture of 
red lead, turpentine and rosin the main 
lines of the pattern to be cut thereon. 
These markings hang on _ tenaciously 
through all the successive processes and 
require finally to be removed with pumice 
where, as guide marks, they may not have 
been removed by the cutting wheels. 
Now comes the first stage of the actual 
cutting. The operative’s tool is an iron 
disk three-eighths of an inch thick and 


anywhere from five inches to two feet in 
diameter. Through the centre of this disk 
runs a two-foot spindle, its pointed ends 
supported by wooden blocks which are 
part of a frame in which rests a trough. 
In operation the spindle is belted to the 
shafting, and the iron disk, or ‘‘ wheel,” 
revolves in front of the operative like a 
very thin grindstone, the motion being 
toward him. 

Above the frame hangs a big hopper 
filled with sand and water, and from a 
small orifice at the bottom trickles a tiny 
stream. This, by means of a metal guide, 
is made to fall directly on the edge of the 
wheel, half-way between the top and the 
side toward the workman. When the disk 
was first received by the cutter it was 
nothing more nor less than a circle of boiler 
iron, threaded in the centre for a spindle. 
Before it was put into the frame the 
workman put in the spindle and then put 
the whole thing in a lathe, With a tri- 
angular piece of steel, while it slowly 
turned, he took off a shaving of iron from 
both sides of the disk’s square edge until 
this assumed a proper mitre or V shape. 
It was then ready to cut with. 

The tiny stream of wet sand strikes the 
point of the V in operation and adheres 
for a few seconds before the centrifugal 
action is strong enough to throw it off. 
For the few moments that the sand grains 
adhere to the soft iron and rush past the 
glass held against it they bite and grind 
into the glass. The operative holds the 
bowl firmly with both hands and presses 
it against the sand-covered V-shaped edge, 
meanwhile moving it slowly along the 
mark; there is, in a very few minutes, a 
deep V-shaped groove where the red line 
once was. 

The entire pattern, with the exception of 
the finer ‘‘filling in,’ is now gone over in 
the same manner. Where the cuts are 
long and comparatively straight, wheels of 
large diameter are used. Where there are 
sharp turns it is necessary to use the 
smaller wheels, and it is usual to lay out 
a pattern which can be produced with as 
few wheel changes as possible, since each 
change of wheels in the cutting of an 
article means extra time and labor and an 
increased cost. 


The Finer Details of Pattern 


Our bowl now bears what looks like a 
rough and sketchy pattern deeply cut into 
it, though quite a large portion of the 
surface is still untouched and bears only 
cabalistic markings in red. The V-shaped 
cuts which have been made are splintery of 
edge and white, the two surfaces looking 
exactly like the ground glass that they are, 
and anything but beautiful. It now goes 
to an employee with practically the same 
appliances except that, instead of an iron 
wheel and sand, he uses a small wheel of 
close-grained stone or carborundum com- 
position. While a trifle thicker than the 
iron wheels, its edge is also mitred and the 
mitre fits into the grooves already made and 
proceeds to grind away the rough surface 
left by the sand. 

The rim of the stone wheel is kept con- 
stantly wet with water, and presently, 
instead of a scratchy cut in the glass, we 
have a clean, smooth groove, light gray in 
color. Every one of the sand cuts is gone 
over by the wet stone in the same manner, 
every portion of the sand-made cuts being 
carefully smoothed. When this is done 
the same workman, with the same wheel, 
puts in the finer details of the pattern, such 
as crossbars, checkering, small fans, ete. 
These do not require to be cut in as deeply 
as the main cuts, hence the stone wheel 
only is used and the workman is guided by 
the red markings. 

It is this smoothing process just de- 
scribed which decides whether the article 
shall be full of life and sparkle or be a 
commonplace thing of no special merit. 
Cut glass, looked at: from the outside of 
thearticle, has comparatively little silver or 
sparkle compared to the brilliancy which 
it exhibits when looked at from the inside. 
This is due to the fact that it owes its 
silver tints to refraction and that the 
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See the sole plan 


Note the room 
the toes have— J 
each one placed } 
as nature ins 


tended. 
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The Corndodger 
dodges the corns till 
the corns disappear. 


The Corndodgeris but } 
one of a full line of Fall 
and Winter Stetsons, 
suitable for every occa- | 
sion. They’re carried by | 
your local dealer. 


_ It will pay you to look | 
up the line to-day. | 


Write for our new book, “The Right 
to Know.” Every man should have a 
copy. It turns the X-ray on shoe- | 
making. It tells why some shoes are 
better than others. It 
tells why they cost 
more to make, look 
better and wear longer. 
It illustrates twelve 
attractive Stetson 
models that sell for 
$5.50 to $g.00 the pair. 


We will send it 


to yu FREE 
THE STETSON SHOE CO. 
ept. i 


South Weymouth, Mass. 
New York Shop, 7 Cortlandt Street. 
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| The eerie Lace Boot 


EE 


Cheral Patent Colt, Perforated 
Uppers, Heavy Extension Sole 


. Florsheim Shoe, 
| get acquainted with its merits. 
_ Whether you consider style 
first—or comfort—or service — 
_the Florsheim Shoe will meet 
each and every requirement. 
Florsheim ‘‘natural shaped”’ 
iasts mean utmost comfort 
. while Florsheim style is the 
kind that leads and never fol- 
lows. Most styles $5 and $6. 


Write for style book 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U. S.A. 


The Hood 
That’s 
Sealed 


MOBILOIL insures 

the highest scores in 

exacting tests where the 

performance of the engine de- 

pends on the quality of the oil. It is 

a friction-proof, /rowble-proof oil, and can 
be relied upon under every condition. 


VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


S made in various grades-~a special grade 
or every make of engine. It won’t cause 
ouling of spark-plugs and valves. Lu- 
yrieates most at minimum feed. 


‘Write for free booklet, telling the grade for 
your car. An invaluable book for motorists. 

| MOBILOIL in barrels, and in cans with patent 
jouring-spout, is sold by all dealers. 


Manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Rochester, N.Y. 
HAND 


GOKEY’S tite 
STORM SHOE 


Sporting and Surveyor’s Boots 


If you want a good water- 
proof storm shoe, gét Gokey’s. 
It is waterproofed like the old Indian 

y treated his moccasins. Gokey makes 
every pair by-hand and to-order. He 
has the largest and best equipped fac- 
tory in the world for hand-made shoes. 
Gokey uses *‘ Moose-Calf’’ uppers and 

Rock-Oak soles—these shoes wear 
like iron. Gokey makes them fit 

—takes care of tender feet, too. 
> Latest styles for all outdoor uses. 

te Write for ‘‘Gokey’s ShoeBook”’ 

8-0z.can Waterproofing, I5¢ 


WM. N. GOKEY 
SHOE Co. 
“ 10th Street 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
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pattern on all open pieces has been de- 
signed to show its greatest beauties only 
when looked at from the inside. 

Looked at in this way, every cut of the 
correct mitre—that is, having its two sides 
at the proper angle—looks like nothing so 
much as a silver streak. The same effect is 
obtained by having the angles correct in 
any of the standard designs, such as the 
Russian, the Dutch diamond, strawberry, 
diamond and fan, chair bottom, checkers 
and crossbars, split star, hob star, spinning 
star, chrysanthemum, etc., and all their 
variations. Due attention to the angles 
gives the brilliancy and the silver. Without 
these it may be cut glass, truly, but 
perhaps not the equal in value or artistic 
worth of the honest piece of pressed glass- 


| ware, made of equally good glass and in 


some of the plain patterns which do not 
ape the cut designs. With the mitre on 
his stone too flat, the operative may work 
ever so conscientiously to smooth out the 
sand cuts, but the result is a disappoint- 
ment. 

After the smoothing comes the -final 
operation of polishing the glass, or, more 
properly, the cuts in it, since that portion 
of the glass which has not been touched by 
the wheels requires but little going over. 
Not so very many years ago every piece 
of cut glass was hand-polished —that is, 
every single one of the cuts was carefully 
gone over with mitre-edged wooden wheels, 
these being properly anointed with various 
polishing substances. In this way a fine 
polish was given to the gray surfaces of 
the cuts as the smoothing wheel left them. 
It was laborious and expensive and had 
its drawbacks. Occasionally one still hears 
a lament because hand-polishing is prac- 
tically a thing of the past, coupled with 
pancayyics about the beautiful qualities of 

and-polished glass as compared with the 
modern acid polish. 


Triumphs of Modern Science 


As a matter of fact, modern acid-polished 
glass is far superior to the old hand- 
polished product. With hand-polishing 
there is always more or less effacement of 
the angles as left by the smoothing wheel, 
since a wooden wheel cannot hold an angle 
for any length of time. Its tendency is to 
flatten out, and with the flattening of the 


-mitre comes the inevitable loss in bril- 


liancy. A careful and first-class workman 
can produce a result the equal of the acid 
polish, but no better; and the cost is always 
considerably more. Very few indeed are 
the pieces which to-day are polished by 
hand. 

The first stage of the polishing process is 
to go over the article, where necessary, 
with flat-edged wooden wheels, removing 
surface blemishes, and with mitre-edged 
wooden wheels where the cuts need it. A 
rapidly revolving brush liberally coated 
with pumice takes off such of the red 
markings as may still be in evidence. The 
article is now washed clean, dried, and in 
the case of the bow! has its interior covered 
with paraffin wax. 

This latter is done to protect the inner 
surface, already highly polished, from the 
acid into which it is about to be dipped. 
The same thing is done with any portion of 
any article where it is desired that it shall 
resist the acid. 

When the wax has hardened the bowl 
is placed in a leaden support and com- 
pletely immersed in a leaden tank filled 
with a mixture of warm hydrofluoric and 
sulphuric acids. The exact length of the 
immersion is a matter of experience, and 
depends upon the quality of the glass and 
the number of pieces already dipped in the 
acid, which grows weak with use. Usually 
it is a matter of seconds only. The bowl, 
as it comes out of its acid bath, is snow- 
white in color, being covered with a 
silicate due to the action of the acids. It is 
immediately rinsed in warm water to take 
off the acid and to remove the deposit, and 
is then put in a tank of warm water to 
loosen the paraffin coating. From this 
bath it emerges bright and sparkling. The 
cuts which looked like ground glass are 
now as bright as any portion of the surface, 
and, if the acid has been phe mixedand 
the article was clean when it went in the 
acid bath, there is now but little left to do. 
Sometimes an article will require to be 
dipped several times, but the cheap prod- 
uct is dipped only once and goes to the 
consumer direct from the acid. 

In the better grades the article, having 
gone through the acid room, goes once 
again to the polisher with his wooden 
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The Howard Watch 


American Tools, invented by Howatd in 
1842. Years ago, it was the thing for each 
fashionable jeweler to recommend a spe- 
cial watch of his own (usually made for 
himin Switzerland ). Today when a jew- 
eler talks his own ‘‘special watch’’ you 
suspect a special reason for his doing so. 


Wherever Time is called, the 
Howarp watch has respect and 
authority. On the gridiron—or 
in the grand-stand with the spec- 
tators— wherever interest hangs 
on the tick of a second—the 
HowaRrD is a watch of record and 
an arbiter of disputes. 

Edward Howard madethe first American 
watch— changed the methods and revolu- 


tionized the watch industry of the world. 
Foreign watches are made today with 


A Howarp WaArtcH is always worth 
what you pay for it. The price of 
each watch—from the 17-jewel in a 
fine gold-filled case (guaranteed for 25 
years) at $35 ; to the 23-jewel in a 14-K 
solid gold case at $150—is fixed at the 
factory, and a printed ticket attached. 


Find the HOWARD jeweler in your town and talk to him —he’s a man 
worth knowing. Drop us a postal card, Dept. N, and we will send you 
a HOWARD book, of value to the watch buyer. 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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of great interest to 
Every Prospective Mother “>: 
Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘fine form'' and elegant ap- 
} pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
} —Always drapes evenly in front and back — no 
bulkiness —no draw-strings — no lacing —no ripping 
or basting— Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 2 
Free Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt ’’—It's FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
| tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
icians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
n you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
ij supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
] selection of material and style, and we will make the gar- 
ment toyourorder. When you get it, wearit ten days, 
and if you don’t find it exactly as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B& W dress 
and walking skirts will positively please you — 
Same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. Which 
book shall we send? Write to-day to 
\. Beyer & Williams Co. ,Dept.28, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Surpruc’s 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The tobacco with a regret. 

The regret is that you have wasted so many 
years before you began smoking ARCADIA, 

The great brotherhood of pipe smokers, who ap- 
preciate a soothing and meditative pipe, and are 
trying to find a tobacco that satisfies perfectly, 
will find their ideal in ARCADIA MIXTURE. 

If you have never had the luxury of smoking 
ARCADIA 

and we will 


Send 10 Cents send a sample. 


If you are a devotee send us a eulogy. 


THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 
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No More Mixing Up Tooth Brushes 


Each member of the family adopts one of the symbols 
shown above and always asks for it when buying a new 
brush. The mark on handle is also on outside of box the 
Prophylactic yellow box which protects the brush and guaran- 
tees that you get it untouched by another’s fingers. Curved, 
bevel-pointed handle with superior bristles trimmed to fit and clean 
between the teeth. Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25¢. 


By mail or at 
\ NUE AW 


dealers. 
We 
“MMe HA 


s = of every descrip- 
Automobile Accessories (10°), 3527 
Generators, Gas ‘lanks, Speedometers, Plugs, Coils, Batter- 
ics, and, in fact, everything fora Motor Car, at prices that no 
other house CAN compete with. Catalogue Free on request. 
Reference any Commercial Agency or any Buffalo Bank. 

CENTAUR MOTOR CO., 53 Franklin Street, BUFFALO, N.Y, 


Made in America under American 
sanitary conditions. Hole in 

handle avd hook to keep 
brush dry and in your 
own place. 


——— ra 
MEDIUM oct2! 1855" 


Send for our 
free booklet, “Tooth Truths.” 


FLORENCE MFG, CO., 32 Pine Street, Florence, Masa 
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Seventeen 
Cents a Day 
Buys an Oliver 
Typewriter! 


This amazing offer—the New Model 
Oliver Typewriter No. 5 at 77 cents a day 
—is open to everybody, everywhere. 

It’s our new and immensely popular 
plan of selling Oliver Typewriters on little 
easy payments. The abandonment of 
longhand in favor of clean, legible, beau- 
tiful typewriting is the next great step in 
human progress. 

Already — in all lines of business and in 
all professions—the use of pen-and-ink is 
largely restricted to the writing of signa- 
tures. 

3usiness Colleges and High Schools, 
watchful of the trend of public sentiment, 
are training a vast army of young people 
in the use of Oliver Typewriters. 

The prompt and generous response of 
the Oliver Typewriter Company to the 
world-wide demand for universal type- 
writing, gives tremendous impetus to 
the movement. 

The Oliver, with the largest sale of any 
typewriter in existence, was the logical 
machine to take the initiative in bringing 
about the wniversal use of typewriters. 
It always leads! 


Save Your Pennies 
and Own an Oliver 


This ‘27-Cents-a-Day”’ selling plan makes 
the Oliver as easy to own as to rent. It places 
the machine within easy reach of every home— 
every individual, A man’s ‘‘cigar money’’—a 
woman’s ‘‘pin money’’—will buy it. 

Clerks on small salaries can now afford to 
own Olivers. By utilizing spare moments for 
practice they may fit themselves for more im- 
portant positions. 

School boys and school girls can buy Olivers 
by saving their pennies. 

You can buy an Oliver on this plan at the reg- 
ular catalog price—$100. Asmall first payment 
brings the machine. Then you save 17 cents a 
day and pay monthly. 

And the possession of an Oliver Typewriter 
enables you to earn money to finish paying for 
the machine. 


Mechanical Advantages 


The Oliver is the most highly perfected type- 
writer on the market—hence its 200 per cent 
efficiency. 

Among its scores of conveniences are: 

— the Balance Shift 

—the Ruling Device 

— the Double Release 

—the Locomotive Base 

—the Automatic Spacer 

—the Automatic Tabulator 

—the Disappearing Indicator 

—the Adjustable Paper Fingers 
—the Scientific Condensed Keyboard 


Service Possibilities 


The Oliver Typewriter turns out more work— 
of better quality and greater variety —than any 
other writing machine. Simplicity, strength, ease 
of operation and visibility are the corner stones 
of its towering supremacy in 

— Correspondence 

— Card Index Work 
—Tabulated Reports 
—Follow-up Systems 

— Manifolding Service 

— Addressing Envelopes 

— Working on Ruled Forms 

— Cutting Mimeograph Stencils 


Can you spend 17 Cents a Day to better advantage than 
in the purchase of this wonderful machine ? 


Write for Special Easy Payment Proposition or see the 
nearest Oliver Agent. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


43 Oliver Building, Chicago 
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wheels, but this time he uses wheels of 
hard and soft felt as well, and putty powder, 
which will polish a glass surface as nothing 
else will. When he finally finishes with it 
this time it is ready to take its place in any 
market with honor to itself and to the 
manufacturer. 

On cheap cut glass there is practically no 
finish worth the name. Take up one of 
the very cheap pieces and look into any 
of the deep mitre cuts from the outside. 
You will see a streaky, oily-looking film on 
the sides of the cut, instead of clean, silver 
sides. Examine the uncut portions of the 


surface and you will find what seem to be | 


blisters and finger-marks, except that they 
will not rub off. These are due to poor and 
unskillful acid polishing. Now look at the 
different meeting points of the lines and 
angles composing the design and the rays 
of the stars, if there be any in the pattern. 
Do they meet? Or does one line run too 
far in one case and is there an open space 
between the two lines that should make a 
star-point in the other? If there is chair- 
bottom work in the pattern are the angles 
true? If the pattern is the strawberry, 
diamond and fan design, which has held 
its popularity for years and deserves it, 
see if the strawberries are properly cut and 
evenly cleft. 

It is by these signs that you will know 
the good workman and the quality fac- 
tory. Do not buy as a piece of cut glass 
an article which is simply a piece of glass 
that has been cut. Some of the ware in 
the shops to-day, while it is cut glass 
truly enough, has about as much brillianey 
as a piece of putty. It is just about as 
valuable. 


Why Good Cut Glass is Cheaper 


One of the bugbears which frighten the 
unsophisticated buyer is the fear of getting 
an article that has been half cut and half 
pressed. It is true that some years ago the 
market was full of small articles, such as 
cologne bottles, atomizers, puff-boxes, etc., 
with practically all the design moulded in 
originally and then the deeper and more 
prominent lines gone over with a smoothing 
wheel. These were imported, and have had 
their day. It would be a very careless 
buyer indeed who could be imposed upon 
by wares of this character in the present 
year of grace. 

The ingenuity of the American glass 
manufacturer has, however, given us a new 
thing in the blanks on which cutters put 
their labor. To it is due to a great degree 
the fact that cut glass was never cheaper 
than at the present time. It consists in 
supplying the blank for a bowl, for example, 
with the main lines of some pattern 
previously decided upon, already deeply 
sunken or moulded into the surface. Since 
the blank is made in a mould, this is com- 
paratively a simple matter. To the cutter 
it means that he can practically dispense 
altogether with the employee who put in 
the first heavy cuts with the sand, and asa 
matter of fact the average moulded blank 
goes direct into the hands of the workman 
with the stone wheel, who treats it in all 
respects as if it had come to him in the old 
manner. A slight defect of these moulded 
blanks exists in the fact that the inner 
surfaces of bowls, nappies, celery trays, 
etc., are not quite as even as are those 
of the plain blanks. 

This unevenness is readily perceptible to 
the fingers. An advantage offsetting this 
defect in a degree is possessed by the 
moulded blank in that the cutting is usually 
deeper and is necessarily more brilliant. 
None of the indentations in a moulded 
blank as it comes from the glass factory is 
ever good enough to deceive any one at all 
familiar with cut glass. It is necessary 
that the cutter grinds into each groove 
with his stone wheel, just the same. The 
product is, perhaps, more machine-like in 
its regularity of design, but it is good, 
nevertheless. When the moulded blanks 
were first put on the market the cutters 
viewed them with great suspicion. To- 
day they are employing moulded blanks 
for footed punch-bowls fourteen inches in 
diameter—the most ambitious piece made 
by the average manufacturer. 


-Ken-rei6n- 
_ Rain-Coats 


Rain Coats and Rain-Proofed 
\ Overcoats, Skeleton or Full 
| Lined, Knee Length orLonger, 
| Staple and Fancy Fabrics 


| Ken-reign Coats have that distinctive 
ly) | style which commands deference. 
“Cabbie” and clubman alike instantly 
recognize the well-dressed Ken-reign 
iy wearer. 

i} They hold their stylish shape through 
i all weathers and give you longer, better 
and more varied service for your money 
than any garment you ever owned. They 
have the largest sale in the world, 

ii Ken-reign Coats are made in clean, 
| well-lighted, healthy factories. They 
are scientifically constructed and tested. 
if | Their superiority is proved in advance. 
i A wide choice at $10 and up to $30. 

i Kenyon Top Coats and Overcoats, 
i i Hangwell Trousers and Kenyon Rain 
Coats for Women, cloth or rubber-silk, 
share this superiority. 


i] | Send us yourdealer’s name and address 


i —we will see that you are supplied. Tell us the 
i type of garment you desire and about what you 
wish to pay. We will immediately send you our 
I 4 Style Book and samples of cloth, or, if you wish, 
forward complete garments to a dealer for your 
; inspection, enabling you at your own convenience 
H | to examine the most celebrated Rain Coats in 
ie the world, 


i) C. KENYON CO., 23 Union Square, N.Y. 


i Address Mail to Factories, 
602 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CORE RIOH: ¥ 


"STALL’S BOOKS 


SELF AND SEX SERIES 


These books are addressed to those wl 
realize that knowledge is power, that ignorant 
is a curse, that success and usefulness ai| 
dependent upon an intelliger 
understanding of the purpose | 


sex. 
4 BOOKS TO MEN 
By Sylvanus Stal], D. D. | 


SiN OF Goop clo 


Tne x, 


A Guaranteed 
Suit, Made to Your 
Individual Measurements 


$18 to $40 


We save you money. We guarantee the 
suit. There is absolutely no risk —no 
chance of having to take clothes that do not 
fit you perfectly : and please you thoroughly. 
Ifthestyle, fit, workmanship and materials 
are not exactly as represented, our dealer 
in your town is authorized to refund your 
money. Our dealer will show you 400 fine, 
exclusive patterns—some of them will 
surely please you. The Great Western 
Measurement System enables our dealers 


to give every man a perfect fit. A New $1 Offer—“KEITHS : 
A Beautiful Picture Free = fr, sic mont 


and a copy of 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN 


By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M. D., 
and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D. 


““What a Young Girl Ought to Know”’ 
‘“What a Young Woman Ought to Know | 
‘“ What a Young Wife Ought to Know 
“What a Woman of Forse 

Ought to Know 


$1.00 per copy, post free. Table of contents fr 


The Vir Publishing Co. 


| 
544 Church Building, 15th and Race Stree 
Philadelphia, Penna. | 


my new 
We want you to know our dealer in your , 
town. Write usa postal card and we will Book 76 Plans | 
give you his name. When you call on him for a teaeeaes| 
you will receive a handsome picture of the $1000 to $4000, 


“Most beautiful woman in America,” win- é | Keith's monthly 
ner of the National Beauty Prize Contest. ms 7 } mages, 
We will also mail you style plates showing Our Plan No.37_—$2000 thoderranimplan! 
newest designs for Fall suits. Write today. 


ning and Decorating Homes. Each issue gives 7 designs 
a a leading architects. $1.50 year. News-stands 15¢ ct 
Great Western Tailoring Co. 
W. D. Schmidt, Pres., Chicago 


With each $1 order I will also include a epy of my Be 
Double 25c. Number on Bungalows. Send today. 


MAX L. KEITH, 474 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn 


FOR COLLEGE OR SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 

Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. Read this offer: Either of 

the two styles here illustrated, enameled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or 

numerals, but not more than shown i in illustration (order by number). 

Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample 10c.; Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz.,Sample 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the highest grade solid gold and silver Pins, 

Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at moderate Prices. Special designs and estimates free. 

Catalog Free, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and silver. 

BASTIAN BROS, CO., 143 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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“How can I buy the Genuine 


Ostermoor Mattress? 


“Why do some dealers abuse it and then offer 
me another which they claim is ‘just as good’ ?”’ 


These are natural questions to ask It is always the most wide- 
yourself as you sit and read the logical | awake merchant in every place | 
and convincing OSTERMOOR adver- | who holds the OSTERMOOR  \ ' 
tisements. agency —he knows a good article | \ 
We muswer— there are two. ways and realizes the power of good adver- eo 
only to buy the genuine OSTERMOOR: | tsing backed by an article of merit. \ 
When you ask a dealer for an : 


1. Of our own authorized OSTERMOOR and he says he does 
OSTERMOOR dealer in not sell it—it means, nine times out of y 
your locality. ten,that his competitor around the corner 


or across the street secured the agency 
before he woke up. 

Consequently, he will abuse it and offer 
another “‘just as good’ ‘and he is not to be 


BS bea ix ee paid blamed for this,if he can’t get the OSTERMOOR. 
But, if you want the OSTERMOOR (which 


you know ), you don’t 
want the “just-as-good” 
(which you don’t know). 


2. Where we have no 
dealer, we sell by mail at the 
same price as charged by the 


So, you see, there is no excuse for 
you not getting the genuine if you 
really want it. 

And if you are reading this adver- 
tisement and want a mattress you 
must be willing at least to try the 
OSTERMOOR. 


For, if you sleep on it 30 nights 


Please remember for your good 
as well as ours that no OSTERMOOR 
is made, or ever was made, that does not ee 
bear the name OSTERMOOR and this SS 
trade-mark (in red and black) sewn on one eS 
and don’t believe it the best bed ever end of the mattress — if it does not appear that > 
made in comfort, cleanliness and econ- = mattress is not an OSTERMOOR—no matter what the ay 
omy, you can get your money back— | salesman says. Our name and guarantee have backed the OSTERMOOR ne 
and quick. for over fifty years—who backs the ‘‘just-as-goods’’ ? 7 


Qstermoor Mattress $15. 


The Ostermoor Mattress is clean, It is dust~proof, damp-proof, vermin - 
sanitary and comfortable beyond compare. proof. A sun bath is all the renovation 
It is not stuffed into the tick like | it requires. 
dirty horse-hair, which lumps and bumps It has a larger sale than any mattress 
and sags and bags in a month. in the wide world—and deserves it. It 
It is built of clean springy | is the standard which all others try to 


Ca Sane SHEETS, hand- | imitate. 
> laid in the tick and will hold its Here is your best plan—if you want — 
N shape forever. to know more about the OSTERMOOR, | 


> sh Ask For Our Handsome 144-Page Book and Samples 
Le of Various Tickings— All Sent Free VV 


Cul ff 
coupon or 
send postal 
card 


Uy, 


This book contains over 200 illustrations by well-known artists—it is probably the most com- 
plete book ever issued for a like purpose. 

It is not a catalogue—as you know a catalogue—but a work of real interest. 

If you want this book “The Test of Time” simply write your name on a postal and 
send to us—we will know what you mean. With it we will send the name of your 
OSTERMOOR dealer if one is near you — if not, you can buy by mail without a 
eas Nie eee des fear of disappointment. The Ostermoor Mattress costs $15., full size, weighing 
ee ‘ae a ie ‘es Fig : 45 lbs. Buy from your Ostermoor dealer, or, if he has none in stock, we will 
ship direct—express charges prepaid—same day your check is received by us. 
Don’t delay—tomorrow never comes. Send the postal or tear 
off this coupon and mail it as soon as you can get to a stamp. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
101 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
101 Elizabeth St. 
New York 


Without obligation on my 
part, please send me your 144- 


page book and free 


SAMPLES 


of ticking used on the Ostermoor, and 


the name of my Ostermoor dealer. 


Registered Trade-Mark INTIME 03.0: 


U.S. Patent Office. 


ee “<9 
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Dress-making 


Troubles Ended 


MRS. WM. J. WOOD, 
‘The Cambridge,” Pittsburg, Pa., writes: 

“The Suit you made for me has just been received. 
It fits me perfectly and I am highly pleased with it. 
I feel that I never want to get a Suit any other way 
than from the ‘National’, it saves so much trouble 
about fittings and other dress-making annoyances, 

“JT thank you for your promptness.” 

The “NATIONAL” has been making Suits. to 
Order from Measurements sent by Mail for just 
Twenty Years. 


Twenty Years spent in doing just one thing makes 
one an expert. Don’t you think so? 
So we do know how to make Suits to measure 


perfectly. We A know we can fit YOU perfectly and 
relieve you of all dress-making troubles. 


Tailored Suits 
New vor soicr 9.90, 93 5 


Style Book and Samples—Free 


All you need do is to write us for your FREE 
copy of the “ NATIONAL” Style Book. You make 
your own selection of all the new and desirable suits 
worn in New York this season. We make it to your 
measure out of YOUR OWN CHOICE of our 400 
new materials. 

And remember, all the risk of fitting you and 
pleasing you in Style, Workimanship and Material — 


all this Risk is Ours. 


This “ SAO NAL: Style Book 
NX and Samples FREE , 


NS SSS eS ma \ 
OUR 20 ANNIVERSARY Aa 


Made-to-Mecsure § 


Write for Your Copy To-day 
W on’t you write us to-day for your FREE copy of 
the “NATIONAL” Style Book ? 
In addition to all the new F 
Measure, it shows the foll ed ing “NATI 


all Suits, Made-to- 
ONAL” 
Ready-Made Goods at NATIONAL” Prices: 
Coats, Waists, Skirts, Furs! Hats, Rain Coats, 
Petticoats, Corsets, Kimonos, Sweaters, Hosiery. 

We prepay postage or expressage on anything 
you order from us to any part of the United States. 

Before you lay down this Magazine, be sure and 
write for your FREE copy of the ‘NATIONAL ” 
Style Book, 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


214 West 24th St., New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 


THE SATURDAY 


AN ATBR-LINE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


““Yes—God help us both!” 

The silence was terrible. 

‘“‘Tt searcely surprises me,’’? murmured 
Miss Carryl with a steady smile. ‘I saw 
only your eyes before, but they seemed too 
beautiful for a boy’s.” 

Then she bent her delicately-moulded 
head and studied the passport. The 
Messenger, still blushing, drew her hat 
firmly over her forehead and fastened a 
loosened braid. Presently she took up her 
bridle. 

“T will ask Colonel Kay’s protection for 
Waycross House,”’ she said in a low voice. 
‘“‘T am so dreadfully sorry that this has 
happened.”’ 

“You need not be; I have only tried to 
do for my people what you are doing for 
yours—but I should be glad of a guard for 
Waycross. His grave is in the orchard 
there.” And with a quiet inclination of the 
head she turned away into the oak-bordered 
avenue, walking slowly toward the house 
which, in a few moments, she must leave 
forever. 

In the late sunshine her bees flashed 
by, seeking the fragrant home-hives; long, 
ruddy bars of sunlight lay across grass and 
tree-trunk; on the lawn the old servant still 
chopped at the unkempt grass, and the 
music of his sickle sounded pleasantly 
under the trees. 

On these things the fair-haired Southern 
woman looked, and if her eye dimmed and 
her pale lip quivered there was nobody to 
see. And after a little while she went into 
the house, slowly, head held high, black 
skirt lifted, just clearing the threshold of 
her ancestors. 

Then the Special Messenger, head hang- 
ing, wheeled her horse and rode slowly back 
to Osage Court House. 

She passed the Colonel, who was dis- 
mounting just outside his tent, and saluted 
him without enthusiasm: 

“The leak is stopped, sir. Miss Carryl 
is going to Sandy River; John Deal is on 
his way. They won't come back—and, 
Colonel, won’t you give special orders that 
her house is not to be disturbed? She is an 
old school-friend.”’ 

The Colonel stared at her incredulously. 

“I’m afraid you still have your doubts 
about that leak, sir. ss 

“Yes, I have.” 

She dismounted wearily; an orderly took 
her horse, and without a word she and the 
Colonel entered the tent. 

‘‘They used bees for messengers,’ she 
said; ‘‘that was the leak.” 

“Bees?” 

“‘ Honey bees, Colonel.” 

For a whole minute he was silent, then 
burst out: 

“Bees! And if such a—an extraordinary 
performance were possible, how did you 
guess it?”’ 

“Oh,” she said patiently, ‘‘I used them 
that way when I was a little girl. Bees, 
like pigeons, go back to their homes. Look 
at these, sir! Here, in regular order, are the 
dispatches, each traced in cipher on a tiny 
roll of tissue. They were tied to the bees’ 
thighs.” 

And she spread them out in order under 
his amazed eyes; and this is what he saw 
when she pieced them together for him: 


E1O2W2 x I8W3rtNI7W3x 
OII6I5W83 x ENITI7TI4181502 

N x I7TIE x 140212x 

N x HI5 x 102Ex 

NxOxEx WNW3x 

W x I8E3 x HN@x 

L x IepHO2 x W38I5W38NW2x 


1412 x ISW3I7I4LI x NW3x 
I502HI x O2I4EI3 W3x 
HNI7TI7@W2 


‘“‘That’s all very well,” he said, ‘‘ but how 
about this hieroglyphic? Do you think 
anybody on earth is capable of reading 
such a thing?” 

“Why not?” 

“Can you?” 

“‘All such ciphers are solved by the same 
method. Yes, Colonel, I can read 
it very easily.” 

“Well, would you mind doing so?” 

“Not in the slightest, sir. The key is 
extremely simple. I will show you.” And 
she picked up pencil and paper and wrote 
in a vertical column the numbers from one 
to twenty. 


| fine paper. 
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We advocate high standards 
in business stationery. | 
We believe a pleasing letter- 
paper is a potent factor i 
vetting a favorable reply. | 


THis 1s Our Book oF SPECIMENS. As! 
for it on your letterhead and we will send it 
free. It shows letterheads and other busi-. 
ness forms, printed, lithographed and e 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND | 


‘Look for the water-mark” 


SEE HOW FAVORABLY THE DIFFERENT LETTER-PAP] | 
IMPRESS YOU. 
YOUR CORRESPONDENTS HAVE 'THE SAME RESPECT FOR 
GOOD PAPER. e 


_. 


See from this book of OLp HAmpsuire Bonp specimens ho 
much prestige there is in good paper. See how good paper) 
appeals to the eye. See how it delights the touch. See how dis 
tinctive it is, among other papers. See how quickly you’d e i 
it out. 

Any letter that is worth careful wording is worthy ¢ of 
Any letter that carries a hope ought to be on paper 
that wins a welcome. Any letter that pleads a chance for 
your goods or services demands a paper which makes friends 
with the reader’s eyes and his sense of quality. OLp HAMPSHIRE 
Bonp is the business paper that does business. It is the 
proper paper for a well built reason. It has the convincing 
look, which is half the battle. ‘‘Look for the Water-mark.’ 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND is used to carry earnest, 
sincere messages from men who take pride in them- 
selves and their business. Send forthe sample book. 


Hampshire 
Paper Company 


Only paper makers in the world 
making bond, paper exclusively. 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESS? 


= 


THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY—MADE" 


You Ought to Have a 


THERMOS 


Bottle 


and there’s no reason why you should any 
longer be denied the comfort and convenience 
ofhaving one. Get one today —at a nearby 
store,or writeusdirect. Youneeditevery day 


At Home 


to keep baby’s food at the right temperature 
all the time, night or day, or while travelling 
—in the sick-room to keep hot or cold nour- 
ishment at the bedside. 


Out-of-Doors 


when Motoring, Hunting, Yachting, Fishing 
or for any journey to supply hot or cold 
drinks under all temperature conditions. 
The same Thermos Bottle keeps hot liquids 
hot for 24 hours, or cold liquids cold for 72 
hours. Nochemicals. It is simply one glass 
bottle inside another with a vacuum between. 
Filled, emptied, cleaned same as any ordi- 
nary bottle. 


Get at least one at once 


Sold everywhere: Pints, $3.75; Quarts, 
$5.75. If your dealer cannot supply you or- 

_ der direct of us. Over 700,000 sold in 1907. 
The Thermos Jar keeps solid foods like the 
bottle keeps liquids — hot or cold, as desired. 
Patented in all countries — beware of infringements—ac- 
cept only the Thermos. Write for valuable free booklet. 


THE AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 


533 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Keeps 
Liguids 
Ice Cold 


| English Knockabout Hat $]°° 


Not a fad, but a stylish, serviceable Hat that 
would sell for $2.00 in almost any Hat store. It is 
made of genuine English Felt 
with flexible sweat band, 
and trimmed with neat, 
narrow outside band. 
Suitable for 
dress and busi- 
ness. It can be 
i. folded in a neat 
| and compact roll without damaging. Just 
| the thing for any and all purposes — 
traveling, motoring, golfing, fishing, hunt- 
ing, yachting, etc. Every man and boy 
| should have one of these hats. All sizes. 
Four colors: — Black, Brown, Gray, and 
Gray Mixture. Weight 4 ozs. Sent post- 
paid, securely packed, on receipt of $1.00, 

Order today, stating size and color 
desired. Satisfaction guaranteed, | FOLDED 


Panama Hat Co., 181 William St., New York City 


Sug” CLASS PINS 


0 
NG 

No Unique and attractive in design, 
‘ Reisner Pins are the choice of many 
leading schools, colleges, clubs and fraternities. 
Original designs in gold and silver. BBB Class 
and Fraternity Pipes—lettered as desired. Write 
for finely iJlustrated booklet of Pins, Medals and Odd Things 
in College Jewelry. Attractive offer to College Book Stores. 
GWM. REISNER, 204 N. Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Distinctiveness in 


The 
. « . 
University of Chicago 
offers 350 of its class-room courses by 
correspondence. One maytake up High 
School or College studies at almost any 
point and do half the work for a Bach- 
elor degree. Courses for Teachers, 
Writers, Ministers, Bankers, Farm and 
Home Economists, and future Engi- 
neering, Law, and Medical students. 


The U. of C., Div.C, Chicago, Ill. 
EDDING!Nyi™ 
‘ Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 
latest Styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 
Visitin Cards 100 50c; with case 75c. Souvenir postcards 
— ie g and monogram Stationery. Write for samples. 
i mee 


OK PRESS, 181 S. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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“Now,” she said, ‘“‘taking the second 


letter in each word, we can parallel that | 


column thus: 


N equals the letter A 
W equals the letter B 
H equals the letter C 
O equals the letter D 

I equals the letter E 


“Then, in the word six we have the 
letter J again as the second letter, so we call 
it 12. And, continuing, we have: 


12 equals the letter F 
E equals the letter G 
I3 equals the letter H 
I4 equals the letter I 
E2 equals the letter J 
L equals the letter K 
W2 equals the letter L 
H2 equals the letter M 
O02 equals the letter N 
15 equals t.e letter O 
16 equals the letter P 
E8 equals the letter Q 
17 equals the letter R 
T8 equals the letter S 
W3 equals the letter T 


‘“Now, using these letters for the sym- 
bols in the cipher, we translate it freely 
thus, and I’ll underline only the words in 
the cipher: 


Gen’! Stuart: 
(Sandy River?) 

(The present) Depot Garrison (of 
Osage Court House is) 

One Reg(iment) (of) Inf(antry) 

One Co(mpany of) Eng(ineers) 

One Four G(un) Bat(tery) 

Two Sq(uadrons) (of) Cav(alry) 

Eleven Hun(dred men) Total 
If (you) strike (strike) at once (and 
at) night! 


(Signed) CARRYL. 


“Do you see, Colonel, how very simple it 
is, after all?” 

The Colonel, red and astounded, hung 
over the paper, laboriously verifying the 
cipher and checking off each symbol with 
its alphabetical equivalent. 

“What’s that mark?’’ he demanded; 
“this symbol 2 

“T¢ stands for the letter U, sir.”’ 

“How do you know?” 

The Messenger, seated sideways on the 
camp table, one small foot swinging, looked 
down and bit her lip. 

“Must I tell you, sir?” 

‘“As you please. And I'll say now that 
your solving this intricate and devilish 
cipher is, to me, a more utterly amazing 
performance than the rebel use of bees as 
messengers.” 

She shook her head slowly: 

“Tt need not amaze you. . Iwas 
born in Sandy River. And in 
happier times—when my parents were 
living—I spent the school vacations there. 
: We had always kept bees. z 
There was—in those days—a boy, sir. We 
were very young and—romantic. We 
exchanged vows—and bees—and messages 
in cipher. I knew this cipher as 
soon asI sawit. I invented it—long ago— 
for him and me.” 

‘““W-well,’? stammered the bewildered 
Colonel, ‘‘I don’t see how 

“T do, sir. Our girland-boy romance 
was a summer dream. One day he dreamed 
truer. So did the beautiful Miss Carry]. 
, And the pretty game I invented 
for him he taught in turn to his fiancée. 

Well, he died at Chancellorsville. 
. . . And I have just given his fiancée 
her passport. It would be very kind of you 
to set a guard at the Carry] place for its 
protection. Would you mind giving the 
order, sir? He is buried there.” 

The Colonel, hands clasped behind him, 
walked to the tent door. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘and I’ll give the order 
myself.” 

A few moments later the drums of the 
Bucktails began beating the assembly. 


Editor’s Note—Thisis the third of Mr.Chambers’ 
Special Messenger stories. The fourth will ap- 
pear in an early number. 


Makes 


a Lather 


dic 


The Healing Lather 


Flealing because it contains Glycerine, the 
well-known remedy for rough, chapped skin, 
burns, cuts or abrasions. 

flealing because it contains Cocoanut Oil— 
skin food and cleanser, which cleans out the 
pores, preventing irritation and soreness. 

Flealing because it 1s antiseptic. 


Shaving Cream 


is an almost instantaneous beard softener. 


Soap 


It works 


up quickly into a full, rich, creamy lather that will not 


dry on the face. 


It contains no free alkali to parch the skin and 


irritate the pores. 


It never causes that dry, drawn feeling—sore, smart- 
ing chins—close shave rashes. 

You never need creams or lotions after shaving — 
your razor cuts more smoothly without pulling—You 
can shave closer, more quickly, more comfortably than 


you ever did before. 


Put up in collapsible tubes holding enough for 200 


shaves. 


25 cents a tube at all dealers’. 


For Shampooing Berset Cream leaves the 
scalp invigorated and the hair soft and silky. 


Send 2 cent stamp for free sample tube enough for one month’s shaving. 


THE RUBBERSET COMPANY, 


Sales Office: 
5213 Metropolitan Tower, 
New York City 


Main Office, 
Factory and Laboratory : 
63 Ferry Street, 

Newark, N. J. 
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HUTCH 

OUR will interest you—Fac-similes of 
Portraits of Winners of National 

OFFER Field Trial Championships. Write 

Dept. 3, Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Look into the Future 
—with a Screw-driver 


UST how much pleasure and how much shooting 
efficiency do you expect to get out_of a shot-gun 
from this fall on? From 1908 to 1918—or to 1928, 
if you live that long? 
Instead of speculating and pipe-dreaming about it, 
use a screwdriver! 


Future is there plainly pictured before you. The 
simple, substantial, three-piece lock system speaks 
of years of success for you—of efficiency and safety 
you never dreamed of before. ; 
Pull the trigger, and you will see the lock work as 
it will work for a lifetime. 
attached to the frame, giving solid bearings. 
15 to 25 fewer parts than in any other shot-gun. 
Shooting loose is impossible with the Lefever. A 
compensating screw at the hinge-joint forces the 
barrels against the face of the frame and the Lefever 
compensating bolt holds the barrels absolutely tight. 


Lefever Shot Guns 


From 


All Lefever guns are high-grade —$28 up to $1000. No 
gun on the market below $50 can compare with the $28 gun. 
Send forour catalog. Itis filled with valuable information. 


Great Victories Won 


The LEFEVER SHOT-GUN won the World’s Highest 
Shooting Honors at the Olympic Games, London, England, 
1908, 
Professional Championship of the United States 
Lefever Guns are sold by all sporting goods dealers. 


THE LEFEVER ARMS CO., 


Class and Fraternity Pin Jeweler | 


Loving Cups, Badges, Medals, and Phi Beta Kappa Keys | 


Send for my free illustrated 1908 catalog. 
FREDERICK T, WIDMER, 33 West Street, Boston 


: Remove the lock-plates of the | 
Lefever Shot-gun and take a look zxto the lock. The | 


The entire mechanism is | 


Also the Amateur Championship of Canada, 1908, | 
the Grand Canadian Handicap, 1908, and tied for the 


36 Maltbie St., Syracuse, N. Y. | 
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| The Autobiography 


of an Obscure Author 
(Continued from Page 5) 


most of us it was merely a meteorological 

phenomenon. To Uncle Billy it was the 

thrust of the sword. I stayed up all night, 

and was thankful that I did not have to go 
| into the parlor bedroom. Cousin Sarah’s 
sitting-room was as good a place as one 
need have, with a nice rag carpet on the 
floor, a cheerful ‘‘base-burner’’ stove and 
furniture which, while cheap and not 
| matching, was evidently to be used. But 
the small parlor had a violent red ingrain 
carpet with a fat green vine in it; a stiff 
‘parlor set’’ of horsehair furniture. The 
walls were adorned with pious mottoes, 
worked with green and black worsted on 
cardboard,and framed. Three large family 
photographs in oval walnut frames hung 
in an exact triangle. It was not a genial 
room. I stayed mostly in the sitting-room 
and kitchen, very heavy-hearted; some- 
how, vastly alone; 
| those who came from the sick-room. At 
| early dawn I went outside, and walked 
| all around the schoolhouse square. The 

sleeping little town seemed quite dead and 
| forsaken. 


into the sitting-room. The professional 
nurse, who had been summoned by wire 
| from Lincoln, stood in front of the com- 
bination bookcase and writing-desk, which 
had a little mirror in the top. She looked 
tired, and was fixing her hair. Some hair- 
pins lay on the writing-desk; some others 


straining gaze. ‘‘He’s dead,’ she said 
through the hairpins, and went on with 
| her toilet. Then I heard Cousin Sarah’s 
low sob from the parlor bedroom. I felt 
no mixed motive then; only pure pity and 
terror. The interest in the bank seemed 
| infinitely trivial. 

The next day was Thanksgiving. Cap- 
tain Harney read the will in the closed 
bank. Uncle Billy had made a new one 
three weeks before. He left Cousin Sarah 
the house in which she lived, and me five 
hundred dollars. The remainder of his 
estate he bequeathed to the town of Catlin, 
the interest to be used in paving Main 
Street with asphalt and erecting a memorial 
arch in front of the railroad station. 

I guess now that Uncle Billy was joking. 
Certainly the idea of paving Main Street 
with asphalt was purely humorous. Cap- 
tain Harney at once put in a claim against 
the estate for one thousand dollars. Its 
basis was quite nebulous, aside from the 
patent fact that for four years he had done 
all the legal work of the firm and Uncle 
| Billy had got all the money. But nobody 
| in particular had any object in contest- 
| ing the claim, so it was allowed. Tom 
Mercer, who had been Uncle Billy’s man 
Friday, bobbed up with a claim of five 
hundred dollars. Altogether, the estate 
amounted to seven thousand dollars, and 
ducks and drakes were made of it. I 
guess Uncle Billy was just as well satis- 
fied. There never was any paving or 
memorial arch. 

Afterward, Captain Harney told me 
| that Uncle Billy noticed how I avoided 
him—when that struggle to escape baseness 
| was going oninmy mind. He said nothing 
to me, but grimly changed his will—which 
was just, for I might have known him 
better and been a better friend to him that 
last bitter summer. 

Nearly everybody attended the funeral. 
Captain Harney delivered the funeral 
oration, which was said to be a master- 
piece. That is a matter of taste, and you 
can judge for yourself—because, barring a 
few introductory remarks, Captain Harney 
took it, word for word, from Bob Ingersoll’s 
funeral oration over his brother. 

A number of people in Catlin had read 
Bob Ingersoll’s oration, and knew that 
Captain Harney stole it. I was one of them. 


Editor’s Note— This story will be complete in 
| six parts, of which this is the first part. 


mutely questioning | 


I came in through the kitchen; tiptoed | 


were in her mouth. She turned wearily, | 
her hands up to her hair, and met my | 


Fosters 


Spring Beds and 
Safety Cribs 


Bring Rest and Comfort to All the Family 


A Veritable Dream of 


Luxury and Ease 


September 26, 1908 | 


IDEA 


effort. 


The only spring on which a heavy anda light person may sleep at” 
the same time without being rolled together. 
Made either upholstered or plain. Extensively — 

Its merits secure and retain patronage. 


Look for the brass name-plate on every FOSTER IDEAL SPRING. ]}| 


Foster’s Ideal Crib 


a delightful luxury for all. 
used by the leading hotels. 


Accident Proof 


Is a mother’s invention. 


newspaper clippings : 


Baby is Hanged in Iron Bed. 


Findlay, Ohio, August 27.—The7-months-old son of Mrs. Joseph 
Baker, living near Hawson, was killed today by hanging himself in an 
iron bed. After falling or crawling through the bars the child was unable 
to get back and in the absence of its mother was choked to death.— 


Chicago Record-Herald. 


Baby Strangled in Crib with Bars. 
Mrs. Frederick Nichaus of 408 East Seventy-ninth 


down stairs for a moment yesterday afternoon, leaving lier baby, 
On returning she found that 
he had pushed his head between the bars of his bed and was appar- 
The frantic mother extricated the child and ran into the 
Neighbors called Dr. R. Y. Ramenoss of 
2004 Valentine Avenue, and Dr. Riley of Fordham Hospital. 
declared that the child had died of strangulation.— 4. . Times. 


eleven months old, cooing in his crib, 


ently dead. 
street, crying for help. 


Showing side of crib lowered to 
make it an annex to mother’s bed. 
Hither side may be lowered. 


get our goods. 


Of all home comforts and necessities your 
bed is most important. 

element of a good bed is the spring. 
the mattress a cover for the spring. 
the perfected result of a quarter century’s inventive genius and constructive © 
No other is as good because this is built by special machinery and 


It is designed to 
obviate the risk evidenced by the following 


And the chief 
The bedstead is but a support, 
FOSTER’S IDEAL. SPRINGS 


processes of which we own the exclusive 
patents. 


recognition of its supremacy. 


It gently yields to the pressure of the | 


body in exact proportion to weight, and 
conforms perfectly to every curve, yet 


returns instantly to its original height as } 
It is am 


soon as the occupant arises. 
‘‘double-decker’’ —two springs in one, 
and never sags 
other springs. 


A priceless boon to invalids, 


t ACCIDENT 
PROOF 


Street went 


PROOF CRIB has high slid- 
ing sides with close spindles, 
which may be lowered to place 
a sleeping child in the crib or to 


They 


make it an annex to the mother’s bed. | 
Baby can’t climb over the high sides 


or put its head through the spindles. 
Woven-wire springs, patented rail- 


‘fastener (on our cribs only)—guar- 


anteed not to break. Different styles 
and prices. Enamelled white or colors. 


Look for Our Trade-Mark 


on every genuine FOSTER IDEAL Spring, 
Safety Crib, Iron Bed or Davenport. Do not 
be deceived by imitations. Every furniture 
dealer and leading department store has orcan 


Insist upon them. Write for our free Spring booklet ‘‘ Wide Awake 


Facts About Sleep,” or our Crib booklet, mailed free with name of nearest dealer. 


\ 


Canadian Agency, Toronto Bedding Co., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


ON ALL OUR GOODS 


Seres tis ! 
etree Loom ad) 
4 Broad Street, Utica, N.Y. 


ey 1402 N. 16th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


like woven-wire and 


FOSTER ACCIDENT] 
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¥ 


Imitations Jack the material ]}| 
and construction that have won general } 
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Phink What These Prudential | 
! Checks Would Mean 3 
Coming to the Wife 


and Family Every 
| Month! 


Fy 


G i Pe: 2 


Monthly 


Income 


for 


20 Years 


or 


UPPOSE your salary should permanently cease 
to-day by your death, what would your family 
do? What have you provided for them in its 

placeP THEPRUDENTIAL has a new and perfect 
plan. Read this carefully. Say you are 30 years 
old; a monthly income of $50.00 a month for your 
family for 20 years after your death, or $12,000 in 
all to them, would cost you now only $167.35 per 
year, or $13.95 per month during your life. Think 
of what your family could do with a check of $50.00 
sent them on the first of EVERY MONTH, EVERY 
YEAR for 20 yearsby THE PRUDENTIAL. If your 
wife should die within the 20 years the money would 
still go to your children or other heirs for the re- 
mainder of the 20 years. Under this plan the safe 
investment of your life insurance money is guaran- 
teed by THE PRUDENTIAL. In other words you 
can practically arrange in advance yourself for the 
proper investment of your life insurance money 
through this new policy of THE PRUDENTIAL 


e instead of leaving it for your wife or children to 

Sa do. These checks will be sent each month by 

Sey O ] eG THE PRUDENTIAL to your heirs and THE 

S A Sy PRUDENTIAL has the Strength of Gibraltar to 
a 2 guarantee the payments. 


The checks will supply the money necessary to 
buy food, clothing, rent and education to those 
whom you now support, and the money will come 
regularly each and every month for 20 years, mind you. 
At slightly higher cost, the income could be made 
to continue for life. 

Give to every mother in America even a small 
income, and in the strength of her character, 
patriotism and devotion to home and family, she 
will keep the family together and the children at 
school. It is within your power to make her task 
as light as possible. Will you do it? 

Send to-day for information of this wonderful 
new home-protecting policy. It will put you under 
no obligation and will give you a plan guaranteeing 
support and education for those most dear to you 
in case you should be taken away. 

Fill out a postal card now, stating your age, 
occupation, and the amount you think you might 
be able to save each week or month towards this 
kind of a policv, and mail it to us to-day. You 
will be under no obligation and the information 
will be held strictly confidential. 

If you are a single man, the policy may be 
taken on the Endowment plan, which will provide 
for a monthly income for yourself in later years. 

Don’t wait. Write to-day. Address Dept. M. 


The Prudential’ 


Very Newest Idea 
| In Life Insurance 


At age 30, for $167.35 a year, during your life (a saving 
of $13.95 a month) your Family Will Receive after your 
death $50.00 Every month for 20 years, or $12,000 in all! 


At slightly higher cost, the income would continue for life! 


Write for Rates at Your Age and Learn How You can 
| Provide an Absolute Guaranteed Income for Your Family 


| The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


|| JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey Hare Office’ Newark Nou. 


Do You Buy 


Railroad Securities ? 
1908 Edition 


| The Earning Power of Railroads 


(376 pages, 12 mo, cloth) 


This book is an epitome of use- 
ful information, compiled and 
edited by Floyd W. Mundy 
of Jas. H. Oliphant & Co. 


| To those who are interested in rail- 

road securities,we shall send acopy 

of this book, free, upon request. 
We have a limited edition only. 


JAS. H. OLIPHANT & CO. 


BANKERS 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


New York 


20 Broad Street 


Buy Tax Bonds 
of the Central West 


This is ‘Opportunity Land”’ for careful buyers of 
Municipal Bonds affording better interest returns than 
Eastern States—combined with equal safety and desir- 
able laws. 

We sell Bonds of well-known communities of size like 
St. Louis, St. Joseph, Memphis, Kansas City, Okla- 
homa City, etc., netting from about 4 to 4,60%. 

We also frequently have decided bargains in smaller 
issues netting unusual interest and affording equal 
safety. We now offer: 


$140,000 East St. Louis, 20 year 416%. 
100,000 Mobile, Ala., 29 year 446%. 
25,000 Bates County, Mo., 15 year 6% (Drain). 
25,000 Butler County, Mo., 12 year6 % (Drain). 
30,000 Linwood-Auburn, Ark.,6 % Levee Bonds. 


Denomination $500 to $1000. Deliveries in your own 
City,accompanied by legal opinion of well knowncounsel. 

Nineteen years’ experience with no losses makes us 
competent to select investments. Our sales aggregate 
many millions annually and to customers— Banks, 
Insurance Companies and individuals —in thirty states. 

Send for our Booklets, Place your name on our mail- 
ing list and secure our attractive offerings, 


William R. Compton Company 
P 38 Merchants-Laclede Bldg. 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


We shall be pleased 

to send our latest de- 
scriptive list of carefully 
selected railroad, municipal 
and corporation bonds, 
which we recommend and 
which yield the highest 
rate of interest consistent 
with safety. 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Bankers 


43 Exchange Place 
New York City 


44 State Street 
Boston 


The Rookery 
Chicago 


Time to Invest 


Seldom has there been such a 
favorable opportunity to secure 
safe and profitable investments. 
Carefully selected securities are 


increasing in value, We will be 
glad tosend you our list of such 


securities. Write for our book 
on investing. 


Adams & Co. 


13 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
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Financing Enterpri 

nterprise 
A practical book by Francis Cooper, telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Capitalization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
best business men, 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadway, N.Y. | 
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Your Savings 


Guaranteed Bank Deposits 


O ISSUE of the present political 
campaign has aroused so wide or so 
popular an interest as guaranteed 

bank deposits. It is not only a live political 
subject, but is likewise a matter of supreme 
significance for every man or woman with 
savings. The importance of safeguarding 
bank deposits cannot be overestimated. 
All investment really begins with saving, 
and practically all organized saving starts 
with a bank account. The bank account, 
therefore, is the very keystone of wealth. 
In the long record of world panics, bank 
failures, with their attendant sorrow and 
often loss, loom large. Naturally, any move- 
ment to protect the depositor, and elimi- 
nate if possible the much-dreaded ‘‘run,”’ 
has a quick and universal appeal. 

In view of the keen interest in guaran- 
teed bank deposits and the fact that they 
will be much discussed and written about 
until the election, this week’s article will be 
given up to some explanation of them with- 
out regard to politics. 

The subject is not, of course, new. Every 
panic is followed by some talk of insur- 
ing deposits, because panics often follow 
“runs’’ on banks and bank collapses. Out 
of seventy-nine financial bills introduced 
during the last session of Congress, twenty- 
seven provided for guarantees of bank 
deposits. 

The lesson of last October has not been 
forgotten. Mr. Bryan’s declaration, fol- 
lowed by the incorporation of a plank in 
the Democratic national platform pledg- 
ing the party to legislation establishing a 
guarantee fund for the prompt payment of 
depositors in insolvent banks, helped to 
focus attention on the plan. 


A Success in Germany 


It might be interesting to point out the 
historical approach to the present agita- 
tion. On April 2, 1829, a Safety Fund Act 
was passed by the New York Legislature. 
It protected circulating notes and deposits. 
A tax of one-half of one per cent. of the 
capital stock of each bank was imposed 
until a fund equal to three per cent. of the 
capital was raised. This fund was used to 
pay the circulation of insolvent banks. If 
the payment of these notes reduced the 
fund below the required three per cent. each 
solvent bank was required to renew its 
contribution. The fund proved to be inad- 
equate indemnity, because no limit was 
placed on the loans and discounts of the 
banks. The Safety Fund plan failed when 
a real panic test was applied, because the 
amount available prior to 1848 was hardly 
seventy-five per cent. of the debts of eleven 
failed banks. The State was forced to 
make up the deficit by the issue of securi- 
ties. The law was soon repealed. This 
episode could not apply to conditions now, 
because the whole system of banking has 
changed; but it is suggestive. 

On the other hand, State guarantee of 
deposits has succeeded, as, for example, in 
the case of the German municipalities which 
have guaranteed savings deposits for some 
years. Asa result of this protection there 
are now outstanding in Germany approx- 
imately nineteen million passbooks, repre- 
senting deposits of $3,213,000,000. Under 
this system not a penny has been lost by 
depositors or guarantors. 

Canada has a sort of guarantee system, 
but it applies only to the circulation of 
chartered banks. Five per cent. of the 
bank’s average circulation is deposited 
with the Government, and, in the event of 
failure, this circulation is charged against 
the assets of the issuing bank. The circu- 
lation is further secured by a guaranty on 
the part of all the other banks. Should the 
assets of the failed bank not be sufficient 
to redeem the circulation, the guaranty 
fund in the hands of the Government is 
available. 

The experiment is being tried in the 
United States in Oklahoma, although the 
State has not had a full year in which to 
make a thorough test. More than five 
hundred banks, including fifty-four national 
banks, have taken advantage of its pro- 
visions. Mr. Bryan stated the other day 
that the secured banks (those contributing 
to the guarantee fund) had gained $4,237,- 
265 in deposits, while the unsecured banks 
(those not contributing) had lost $1,101,- 
807. It should be added that some of the 


EVENING 


RACTICALLY everything in and about the home can be 
made to look bright and new and clean with the right paint, 
varnish, stain or enamel. ‘The housewife and the householder 
can do much of this work with very little expense and a great deal of 
pleasure. There is, however, one important thing to remember: — 
Use a finish that ts made expressly for the 
work you want to do. Donot buy a product 
thatis made for a vartely of uses or surfaces. 


(ERWIN-WILLIAMS 
nten Up Finishes 


eae 


are made for finishing tables, chairs, walls, floors, pipes, picture frames, shelving 


and hundreds of other articles and surfaces in and about the home. Each is a 


specialty —made for a particular purpose. 
that insure good results. Ask your dealer for Brighten Up Finishes. ‘Tell him 
what you want to finish and he can give you the right product from the following 


Brighten Up Finish Line: 


Bath Enamel 

Porchand Lawn Furniture Enamel 
Stove Pipe and Iron Enamel 
Screen Enamel 

Radiator Enamel 

Durable Household Varnish 

Our booklet on “ Brighten Up Finishes”’ tells all about the Brighten Up 


line, gives suggestions and tells where and how to use the different finishes 
to secure pleasing results. Sent free on request. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co, 


LARGEST (Because Best) PAINT & VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
* Address all inquiries to 613 Canal Road, N. W’., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 
London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen St., B.C. 


Family Paint 
ey Aluminum Paint 
RQ Gold Paint 

( Varnish Stain 

' Flat Black 


Enamel 


HE Sherwin-Williams Company | 

make a special paint, varnish, 
stain or enamel for every requirement 
of the manufacturer, railroad, strees 
railroad, steamship company, carriage 
builder, master painter, decoratom 
farmer, housewife. “There are more 


than 5,000 active S-W. formulas, 
more than 600 S-W. lines of products. 


Each contains the essential qualities 


For the Small Investor— 


The Accumulative Bond, 
compelling the saving of 
small sums. Purchasable 
in ten yearly payments and 
maturing in either 10 or 15 
years, each payment earn- 
ing 6 per cent. interest, 
compounded annually. 
For the Large Investor — 


The Coupon Gold Bond issued in multi- 
ples of $100 at par; maturing ir 10 years for 
| the face value with 6 per cent. interest. 


| An Ideal Investment— Because 


___ Our Bonds are secured by the assets of 

i Safety the New York Central Realty Company, 

| composed wholly of New York realty. As this realty was 

purchased in acreage and is being constantly developed 

| by us, it constitutes a steadily growing security of the 
highest order. 


4 A) Our Bonds can be surrendered 
Availability for cash at any time before 
| maturity for the entire investment, with interest. 


a Our Bonds earn 6 per cent. for every dol- 
Profit lar invested —the highest interest compat- 
ible with absolute safety. 

Our literature will interest you. Let us know which 
form of Bond fits your finances and we 
will tell you more about it. 


New York Central Realty Co. 
) Suite 1164, 1328 Broadway, New York 
| (Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,250,000) 


We want agencies in every city and offer a 
liberal proposition to men of character. 
Write for particule 


Our Experience 


of more than 20 years in handling 


_ Public Service Corporation Bonds 


| has been made the basis of a booklet 
which we believe will be of interest and 
value to investors who are present or 
‘prospective owners of public service 
corporation bonds. We are nowoffering a 
carefully selected list of gas, electric light, 
‘street railway and other public service 
“corporation bonds at prices to yield 


: 5% to 6% 


Write for booklet P 
‘* Public Service Corporation Bonds" 


N. W. Harris & Company 


BANKERS 


56 William Street 35 Federal Street 
New York Boston 


Bond Department 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank 


204 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


’ To the friends of 


“THE BOYS OF TO-DAY” 


_ Anew and interesting booklet of kindiy encour- 
-agement and wise counsels to parents and their 
boys, fresh from the hearts and pens of over forty 
well-known educators and men of affairs who have 
joined in a sincere effort to help the boys on the 
road to early thrift and independent manhood. 
; CONTENTS 

The College Boy 

Shiftlessness and Failure 

Capital Makes Capital 


To Ambitious Boys 
‘Saving, Non-Socialistic Helping the Children 
Beginning Early The Joy of Self-Direction 
‘Character Building Making Advice Attractive 
Bf School Savings Bank System 
4 


(From The Congregationalist, Boston) 
“The booklet is a valuable contribution to the literature 
3 the home, presenting many phases of the subject ina 
brief and helpfulway, by men whose opinions and coun- 
| sels would be welcomed in any thoughtful family,” 


Above Booklet SENT FREE upon request. 


i. ° . 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
| | Times Bldg., Broadway and 42d St., New York 


i 


Can You Draw This? 


“opy it as well as you can, send to us ee 
ind we will give you a handsome port- 

jolie of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
‘lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
nay qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
\tist and cartoonist. Instruction individual and 
*xactly adapted to your talent. 


(THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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it 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


The world's foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
| dietetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm 
i arden, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 
| Mients, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 

cuisine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor. 
‘Luxurious modern appointments. Perfect warmth. Invigora- 
fing Michigan climate, 600 feet above sea level. The ideal place 
to rest, Tecuperate and build up permanent health. Beautiful 
| Souvenir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Build Your Own Arts 


and Crafts Furniture 


You save % of the cost of furniture which you build 
at home from ourpatterns. Send $1.00 
for three plans (50c each) of any piece 
of Furniture you desire. Full and ex- 
plicit directions for making sent with 
each plan. Anyone can do the work. 


Free booklet, ** The Fay of Crafts- 
manship" explains everything, 


—— = 
man System, 407 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio 


| depositors fare under such a plan? 
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State funds have been transferred from 
unsecured to secured banks. One result 
obtained by the Oklahoma fund is this: 
the guaranty has drawn to the banks 
many thousands of dollars from hoards 
and from stockings, thus putting hitherto 
inactive money out to work. ‘The guar- 
anty fund is made up from contributions 
from State banks, which pay the State 
Treasurer one per cent. of their average 
daily deposits. If the fund is reduced on 
account of payment to depositors in a 
failed bank the Treasurer makes another 
assessment to keep the guaranty up to the 
required amount. National banks may 
also avail themselves of the law. 

The banking situation in Oklahoma, how- 
ever, has been complicated by a decision 
of Attorney-General Bonaparte, which 
said in effect that it was illegal for national 
banks to become parties to the guaranty 
fund agreement. The constitutionality of 
the question will be tested in court. 


Safeguarding Savings 


To enter upon a discussion of guaranteed 
bank deposits is to start an endless chain 
of argument on both sides. Various plans, 
calling for optional or compulsory contri- 
butions by banks to guarantee funds rang- 
ing from $15,000,000 to $50,000,000, have 
been suggested. Since this department is 
mainly concerned with the savings of the 
people let us see just how they would fare 
in such a plan. 

In all the haphazard campaign discus- 
sion of deposit insurance a very important 
fact bearing on it has been overlooked. It 
is the difference between savings deposits 
and commercial deposits. Since they are 
very different in character, it follows that 
the protection of one should be different 
from the protection of the other, and any 
plan for guaranty should carefully con- 
sider these very essential facts. 

A deposit ordinarily is a loan to a bank, 
and the depositor becomes a creditor of the 
institution. Although the total deposits 
of our banks aggregate $13,000,000,000, 
less than one-fifth of it is actual cash. 
Many deposits consist of credits. Savings 
deposits are cash and not credit. Again, 
the assets of savings and commercial banks 
are totally different. The money of sav- 
ings-banks is invested carefully, or should 
be, while the money of commercial banks 
is loaned out in the hazard of business. 
Thus it is evident that it would be easier to 
guarantee a tangible thing like a savings 
deposit, which is cash, than a commercial 
account, which is often not so tangible. 

There are many reasons why a savings- 
bank account should either be guaranteed 
or so strongly safeguarded as to be immune 
from panic or theft. Savings not only 
represent hard labor, but also they often 
stand for a home or an education. To have 
this money tied up by reason of a bank 
suspension means agony of mind and the 
possible postponement of some cherished 
plan. It is usually the long wait, not an 
actual loss, that works the hardship with 
the savings depositor. On the other hand, 
the depositor in a big State or National 
bank or a trust company can usually better 
afford to wait until the affairs of the in- 
stitution are wound up. 

In States like New York, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut the rigid laws governing 
the investment of savings-bank funds are 
a substitute for a guaranty, but there 
are many States without such restriction, 
where a guaranty of savings would not only 
make for security of mind but also would 
help to promote the thrift idea. 

But it behooves the savings-bank de- 
positor to look carefully into any guar- 
anty plan, for there is always the danger 
that he might be made a partner in an 
unknown and unlimited liability. Take, 
for example, the case of the Connecticut 
savings-banks. The thirteenth section of 
the Williams-Bryan guaranty bill provides 
that the Treasury of the United States 
draw on all banking institutions for one- 
eighth of one per cent. of their deposits 
until a fund of $15,000,000 is created. 
This fund is to be the depositors’ guaranty. 
Now, how would the Connecticut savings 
Their 
total deposits now aggregate $256,372,061, 
and their assessment would be $320,465. 
Since the savings-banks are mutual, this 
would be paid by the depositors, who 
would not benefit by it in the least. There 
has only been one bank failure in the State 
in ten years, and the loss was about $30,000. 
Yet the savings of the Connecticut de- 
positors would be at the mercy of reckless 
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I know the 
a Salesman 


My knowledge has been 
gained by experience. I have 
toed the mark with those 
troubles every day for nearly 
twenty years, as salesman, 
sales manager and employer. 

As a salesman I have worked in 


nearly every section of the United 
States, and I have sold the goods. 


I am still a salesman. I always ex- 
pect to be one. Salesmanship is the 
greatest profession there is, and to be 
a good salesman is to be always sure 
of a good job, and a fair share of the 
best things of earth. 


I know the peculiar troubles that sales- 
men have; I know the prejudices they 


-have to contend with, the unreasonable 


objections they have to overcome, the 
clever competition they must meet, the 
fits of the blues they must dispel, all 
the vastly differing types of men they 
must meet and reach. 


I studied the problems of selling for 
many years, and I analyzed my own 


attempts and the attempts of other sales- 
men—successful and unsuccessful—to 
solve those problems. 

Out of years of experience, observa- 
tion and study, I was able to formulate 
the Science of Salesmanship. 

It has been my observation that the 
best salesmen are those who are trying 
to be better salesmen. 

This probably explains why so large 
a percentage of the students of the 
Science of Salesmanship are recruited 
from among veteran salesmen and busi- 
ness executives. 


The Science of Salesmanship appeals 
to live ones. 

Having satisfied myself that underly- 
ing the art of selling there are certain 
fundamental, scientific principles, I de- 
cided to attempt two things: first, to 
formulate the Science of Salesmanship; 
second, to sell it as a course of corre- 
spondence study to other salesmen. 

I feel that I have succeeded fairly well. 

More than 32,000 men have subscribed 


for the Science of Salesmanship in five 
years. New students are coming to us 
faster and faster all the time. 


The results accomplished prove my 


Case. 


Now my claims are modest. All I 
claim is that the Science of Salesman- 
ship will help any salesman who masters 


and uses its principles to become a 


better salesman—hence capable of 
making more money for his house and 
for himself. 
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troubles of 


The Science of Salesmanship provides 
at once a foundation for the man just 
entering the profession which he could 
not lay for himself except through years 
of hard knocks. 

Does the scientific worker of today 
begin where the scientific worker of 
yesterday began? No: he begins where 
the man of yesterday left off. 

Progress in the present comes by 


If you think of entering salesmanship, 
or if you are in salesmanship already, 
why not profit by all the knowledge 
that others can give you? 

I know that no matter what your 
position, or your line, I can help you, 
through the Science of Salecmanship, to 
sell more and to have more. 


I want to prove this to you. 


I want you to understand just what 
we have been doing for the 32,000; just 
what we can do for you. 

I want you to know all about our 
work, whether you want to become a 
student now or not, so kindly fill in 
the coupon and mail it to me TODAY. 

Sincerely yours, 


LLL 


Sheldon, 
1011 Republic Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me more information about your 
Courses, I am interested specially in the sub- 
jects I have checked below: 


Salesmanship 
How to make approach 
-.--- How to get attention - 
-. Analysis of goods Business Psychology 
Self-development How to close sales 
Science of retail merchandising 


Selling Talks 
Character reading 
Business Logic 


Name 
Address .. 
Town.. 


Position . Business ... 


All instruction by correspondence. 


our big descrip- 
tive folder 


® Let Us Send You: 2%: 


derfully compact, convenient, clean, com- 
mon-sense contrivance for drying clothes. 


FAMOUS 


pRYE, 


eS =e 


Easiest, Cleanest 


Way to Dry Clothes 


Put up or taken down with ease in a 
minute— leaves the lawn clear of un- 
sightly posts and ropes. Holds as 
much as 150 feet of line — keeps clothes 
out of dirt, and dries them quickly 

Revolves, so line comes to you, saving 
steps and reaching. Costs very little— 
saves half the work and time of hanging 
out the wash. 3e sure to write today 

for folder S, that tells all about it. 


HILL DRYER CO., 366 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


Sold by hardware and housefurnishing stores 
every \ here 
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Durable Paint 


linseed oil, 
at time of painting 
have been known for hundreds of years as 
the only safe and sure protection against | 


Pure White Lead and pure / 


| 
mixed with the color 


the elements — Rain, Sun, Snow and Wind. 
No other combination will give such 
satisfactory service. It may temporarily 
beautify, but it will not permanently protect. 
The best paint to use for any purpose is 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


hiteLead 


It is pure—92 per cent white lead and 8 per cent | 
linseed oil. Therefore, it is a// paint. No adulter- 
ants. No impurities. 

It is the whitest paint you can buy. Other leads 
appear gray by comparison, This siiperior white- 
ness assures strong, brilliant tints—true colors. 
Colors that will stand. 

Carter White Lead Paint is so fine and even in 
texture that it will spread farther than any other 
white lead. A test will prove it. 

Carter White Lead Paint will not crack, scale or 
check. It forms a durable, elastic film which ex- 
pands and contracts with the surface it protects, 
It clings. Only years of wear will remove it. 

The first cost of Carter White Lead is slightly 
greater than other white leads. Notwithstanding 
this, it is the most economical paint you can buy. 

All reliable dealers sell Carter White Lead. 

Please send for free book which gives all the 
tests by which you may know good paint. It may 
be worth dollars to you to know them. We will 
send also six phototypes in colors of actual homes 
brightened by Carter. 


CARTER WHITE ee Co. 
W. P. Station, 10, Ebicaze, Th. 


Factortes—Chicago and Omaha 


cee ion of any Bduaiters ation in se 
yy any oth er package bearing this brand.’ 


Kee Wan 
Going to Build ¢ 


Do you want comfort in your new 
home? Do you want it free from 
drafts> Do you want it warm 
in winter, cool in summer? Do 
you want to save coal? If you 
do, let us tell you how and ee | 


NEPONSET 


WATERPROOF PAPER 


Keeps Houses Warm 


Whether you are building a dwelling, \ 
a stable, a barn, or an cutbuilding, 
you ought to know about Neponset 
Sheathing Fane, Florian Sound-Dead- 


Tell us what you are going to build and let us send you infor- 
mation that applies. Years of experience has given us a fund 
of information of great value to the man about to build, 
“COMFORTABLE HOMES,” an 
attraclive brochure, illustrating many al- 
tractive houses and giving building points 


worth while, sent free. ‘Address Dept. D. ¢ 
F. W. BIRD & SON, | 


Dept. D 


East Walpole, Mass. Also Hamilton, Ont. 


_ rigid censorship of loans. 
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banks in Kansas and Washington or any 
other State. The proper guarantee of 
savings-bank deposits, aside from judicious 
investment, would be in a guaranty fund 
raised locally and applied locally. 

The largest benefit claimed for guaran- 
teed bank deposits is that they inspire 
confidence and act as an antidote for panic. 
One of the greatest New York bankers 
when asked about this replied: 

““Panics do not begin with bank failures. 
They usually come after failures. A panic 
is a fright, a state of mind. Creating con- 
fidence does not solve the problem. If you 
travel over a railroad you cannot sit 
calmly in your seat and avoid accidents by 
having confidence. To prevent accidents 
there must be efficient conduct of that 
railroad. To prevent panic and financial 


disaster there must be sound and economic | 


| administration of banking. The best anti- 
dote that I know of is good assets. Guar- 


anteed bank deposits would mean the | 


substitution of speculative banking for 
character banking.” 


| Yet, on the other hand, Mr. Alexander 
H. Revell, of Chicago, says: | 
“The protection of depositors and the | 

reduction of bank failures do not represent | 


the principal benefits that would result 
from the application of the bank guaranty 
fund. The loss to depositors by bank 
failures is the basic and moving element in 
the situation, but this direct loss is not in 
any way to be compared to the incalculable 
loss to commerce, to manufacture, to busi- 
ness and working-men resulting from panic 
precipitated by deposit losses and the fear 
of still greater losses to come. Hence the 
great value of the operation of a guaranty 
fund would be in the sense of security 
developed on the part of the public and 
depositors. It would prevent runs on 
banks and prevent failures which, under 


| normal conditions, would never occur.”’ 


Since a loan is often a protection against 
ruin, the point is made by bankers that 


| guaranteed bank deposits would not in- 


crease the ability of a bank to lend in 
time of panic. Yet the whole subject of 
loans is one that might well come within the 
guarantee range. Bad loans have caused 
many bank failures and more than one 
crisis. A substitute, therefore, for guar- 
anteed deposits would be a uniform and 
Here would be 
an opportunity to put the Government 
stamp on a very vulnerable and important 
feature of banking. That conservative 
bankers are alive to the value of this kind 
of inspection is evidenced by the work of 
the Chicago Clearing House Association, 


which has established bank examination ' 


agencies independent of the Government. 
The object is to prevent reckless banking 
of the Walsh kind, which precipitated 


| several failures, and to insure safety for the 


depositors. The Chicago plan is being 
taken up elsewhere. 

The situation has been aptly summar- 
ized by Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, 
who recently declared: ‘‘The whole object 
intended by a guaranty of bank deposits 
could be gained by a safe and properly 
elastic note-issue such as is proposed in 
the Fowler and other bills. It would en- 
able the immediate exchange of a deposit 
liability into a note liability without alter- 
ing the relation of reserves to demand 


| liabilities, and yet retaining for the notes 


the same assets as security which pre- 
viously were regarded as safe for the 
deposits. 
diminish the power of the bank to lend, but 
also it would save its reserves of lawful 
money from being drawn on and thus even 


| increase the ability to lend to needy 


borrowers.’ 


To sum up the arguments in favor of a | 


guarantee fund. It would create con- 
fidence in banks and eliminate panics; it 
would practically prevent losses and hard- 
ships to depositors; it would reduce the 
number of bank failures and protect the 


| assets of failed banks from forced sale; it 
| would raise state and national banks to 


the same high level; would attract hoarded 
wealth to banks and would promote sound 
banking generally. 

The arguments against a guarantee are: 
it would encourage and put a premium on 


the loss of reckless banks; reduce the 


| prestige and power of strong, well-managed 
| institutions; destroy individuality in bank- 


ing; cause depositors and bankers in one 
part of the country to pay losses incurred 
in other parts; and tend to cheapen the 


' whole banking business. 


Not only would this plan not | 


| wild-cat and speculative banking; cause | 
| conservative banks to be responsible for | 
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THE WONDERS OF VACUUM CLEANING 


The Only Thoroughly Efficient and Strictly Sanitary 
Cleaning System the World Has Ever Known 


BROUGHT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 


BY THE 


Ideal Vacuum Cleaner | 


Operated by Hand 
Price $25 


“It Eats Up the Dirt” 


Or with Electric Motor 
Price $55 or $60 


The Greatest Event in the History of Household Economy 
Since the Appearance of the Sewing Machine 


Broom and brush remove only surface dirt. 
The carpet-sweeper is the least thorough of all. 
Carpets, rugs, furniture, draperies, etc., foul 
with pulverized street dirt, breed germs and 
quickly are ruined. 

Vacuum cleaning is Sanitary Sticncel s solution 
of thecleaning problem. Hithertoits splendid ad- 

vantages could behad only by installing acostly 
cower plant or the even more costly method of 
hiring men who operate wagon gas engines. 

Thus a strong demand arose for a machine 
that would make Vacuum Cleaning oy 
ees and_possible for all, Vhe ID 
ACUUM CLEANER is the answer. 


The IDEALVACUUM CLEANER contains all 
the parts of the most efficient Vacuum Cleaning 
System. Weighs only 20 pounds, and is readily 
carried about. Operated either by hand or 
little motor connected with ar electric light 
need, No strength or skill of any kind 
needed. 

The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is the first 
really scientific application of the Vacuum 
Cleaning principle. It is of the strongest 
metal construction throughout. It always 
works easily, and always is reliable. Neat, 
compact, firm and strong to endure, it is built 
foy hard and lasting service, 


Important to Every Woman 


You know how much of your time and strength are given in the attempt to keep 


things clean. 
to clean thoroughly. 


If you employ servants, you ‘know how hard it is to get them 


The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER frees cleaning of all its painful toil and 


drudgery. 


If servants work with it at all, they must do thorough work. It 


means contented servants, and leaves them, as well as mistresses, with more 


time and strength for other tasks. 


With the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER, you simply place the nozzle of the hose 
against whatever object you want to clean, and instantly every particle of dirt, 
dust and grit on the object, in the object, and under the object, is sucked into the 


hose. 
that suction force. 


And along with the dirt go germs, moths, vermin — nothing can escape 
It is the only really dustless system. 


No More Ripping Up or Tearing Down 


All the terrors and confusion of special housecleaning times abolished. 


Nothing has to be taken up and beaten. 
thoroughly renovates every time it cleans. 
rugs and matting without their being taken from the floor. 
renovates upholstered furniture without its being taken apart. 


The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 
It cleans and renovates carpets, 
It cleans and 
It cleans and 


renovates draperies, etc., without their being taken down. 


Get a Machine Now 


The price of The Ideal Vacuum 

Cleaner, shipped direct to you, is 

$25, fully equipped for operation 

with nozzle for general carpet or rug 

cleaning. Special nozzles for special 
purposes at low cost. 

‘The machine quickly pays for itself many 

times over. In the wear and tear on your 

furnishings, it will save you; in time, 

labor, strength and health, it will save 

you. You can’t afford not to have it. 

Send money to-day by Postal or Ex- 

press Money Order, Draft or Regis- 

tered Mail. Illustrated booklet free. 


Your Protection 

Every machine is guaranteed. Give 
ita trial for a week. If it does not 
do the work let us know and your 
money will be returned, 

We ask merely that you give us a 
chance to prove that our perfect little 
machine gives, in general, more satis- 
factory service, month in and month 
out, than any other means or system 
of utilizing the great Vacuum Clean- 
ing principle. 


If you desire an electric machine, the price is $55.00 for direct current, or $60.00 for alternating 


current motor. 


State whether your lighting current is direct or alternating, and also give voltage. 


The American Vacuum Cleaner Co. 


225 Fifth Avenue 
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A Health Prescription 
for Growing Children Y, 


A liberal serving of Ralston Health Food every day— 


plenty of fresh air — sunshine —and sleep. 


BEL Gres ees B ms 
‘ eit # 


—— 


1 > WAN UEAGTURER BY 

a : : 
Paliston RALSTON PURINA COMPANY. 
a ST.LOUIS oe 

WHERE PURITY J6. PARAM oUNE® 


! It’s an important question—it’s serious— this 
ot ers @ choosing of the correct food for growing children. 
Do you want your children keen—active— 

bright-eyed—clear skinned—full of life—red blood—and energy? Do you 
want their nerves steady—and their muscles firm? Do you want them to 
play well—sleep well—and study well? Then you must seriously consider 
the proper food —you must choose a food that’s full of nutriment— phosphorus 
—and that is easily digested. 
That one word, digestion, is the cause of many a child being nervous — 
irritable — puny —and anaemic. 
| A food that requires all of the gastric juices of the child’s system to digest 
is dangerous—as is a food that does not contain the proper percentage of 
nourishment. 
| To mal-nutrition in childhood, especially during school days, when the 
‘child’s brain is being exercised and developed—may be traced nearly all of the 
ills and weaknesses of after life. If you would have your children strong— 
and healthy —if you want them to grow strong and sturdy men and women— 
watch their food most carefully during school days, while the Brain—the 
Governor otf the Nervous System—is being used and developed. 

Ralston Health Food is made from tiny almond-colored wheat hearts—or 
seed centers of ripe, selected wheat. These wheat hearts are full of phosphorus 


$1,000 Ralston R 


___ A Thousand Dollars in Cash for RALSTON RHYMES. Contest open to Ralston 
‘Kids and grown-ups everywhere. We are running a RALSTON RHYME CONTEST 
free to everybody. Nothing to buy—no money to send. Just fill in the last line of the 
Ralston Rhyme shown in this coupon and you have an equal chance with everybody 
else to win a Cash Prize — 820 Prizes all told. The Contest closes December 15th, to 
8ive us time to send the prizes to the winners before Christmas. 


The Judges in the Contest are: 
Honorable George H. Williams, Judge of the Circuit Court, St. Louis, Mo. 

| Elmer C. Patterson, Advertising Manager Collier’s Weekly, Chicago, IIl. 
. D. L. Taylor of The Long-Critchfield Corporation, Chicago, Il. 
(Author of this advertisement.) 
. Prizes will be awarded as follows: 
$100.00 in Cash for the Best Rhyme submitted. 

$ 50.00 in Cash for the Second Best Rhyme submitted. | 

$ 20.00 in Cash for the Third Best Rhyme submitted. 

$ 10.00 in Cash for the Fourth Best Rhyme submitted. 

$ 5.00 in Cash for the Fifth Best Rhyme submitted. 
;—and $815.00 in $1.00 Bills for the 815 next best rhymes, thus yop have 820 chances to 
eeere a Cash Prize. 
} 


RALSTON PURINA MILLS 


“Where Purity is Paramount” 


TILSONBURG, ONT. 802 GRATIOT STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. PORTLAND, ORE. 


and gluten—known to be the greatest 
brain and body building —blood and mus- 
cle making elements in the human diet. 

“ Ralston Kids” are everywhere— 
keen, active, bright-eyed, clear skinned, 
full of life and energy. 

If you want your children to play well—sleep well—and study well, feed 
them RALSTON HEALTH FOOD. They always /ike it—for it’s good to eat 
and good for them to eat. RALSTON HEALTH FOOD is sterilized by our 
special process—thus always good. Ralston Health Food is an economic Food — 
a 15-cent package making 50 plates of food when ready toserve. Ralston Health 
Food is the acknowledged standard—staple breakfast food. It is sold by all good 
grocers. If your grocer doesn’t keep it, refuse a substitute or imitation — both 
would be dangerous—but write us direct and we’ll see that you are supplied. 


yme Prize Offer 


Free to “Coupon No.3 _ 


ye Ralston Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 


47 Without expense to me — without buying anything, 
I wish to enter your Ralston Rhyme Contest. 
I enclose rhyme with last line filled in. 


Read, Fill Out and 74 
Mail to Us the ,4¢ Name 
Coupon Shown 


Here, or write ,% Address 
your answer Talk about your imitations, 
on Paper Talk about your fads, 
or Postal Talk about the breakfast foods, 
as you You read about in ads. 
wish a There’s but one among the hundreds, 

pra That has really stood the test, 

7 It’s the Health Food known as RALSTON, 
7 

ee (Now You Can Write the Rest) 
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An exact likeness of our Kaiser 
model. Notice the smartness of this 
garment in addition to its refined 
lines which lend grace and dignity. 


For Young Men and Men who stay 
Young. ‘Trousers of all Society 
Brand Suitshaveapermanentcrease 
(patented), which also acts as a || 
stay against bagging at the knees. 


Made in Chicago by 
Alfred Decker & Cohn 
Sold through the better clothiers 


Korrect $ 


UAR ANTEED | NO} wae. BREAK 


We authorize your dealer to give youa 
new pair free should the patent “Burro- 
japs”’ leather in the uppers of your 
‘*Korrect Shape’’ shoes break through 
before the first sole is worn through. Look 
for the ‘“‘Burrojaps”’ label in the lining. 


This label Reg. Isn’t a broad guarantee like 
Uv. Of this a good reason in itself for 
you to wear ‘‘Korrect Shape”’ 
shoes? It means that in buying 
patent leathers you need no 
longer have any doubt as to 
their reliability. It is proof of 
satisfaction furnished i in advance. Send for catalog. 

The name ‘‘ Korrect Shape” signifies exactly and 
literally that the ‘‘ Korrect Shape’ > model is based 
on the right principle of foot-anatomy. A pair of 
these shoes that fits you comfortably when tried on 
in the store will be comfortable every minute as 
long as you wear them. The Price is $4.00. 


5000 dealers sell “Korrect Shape” shoes for men. If 


you do not find a dealer near you, write for our Cala- 
‘log showing 21 beautiful styles. Shoes sent prepaid. 


Patent Button, Box Kid. Top, ‘‘ Mercedes ”’ 
Toe. Style No. 26 


Price 


Custom Made 
$ for’ 
Catalog 
Bop Trade Mark 
The Burt & Packard Co., Makers |~ Dane aiie 
Department P-1 Nem Sha, Sole. 
Brockton, Massachusetts —— 


Society Brand 


| 
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Che Opportunity of 
Petitjean 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


his bock like one who has a void to fill. 
“The fact is,” he confided to the group, ‘‘I 
was about to pass the night on a bench 
there. That insolent landlord of mine has 
kicked me out.” 

“Yes,” said Tricotrin; ‘‘I had the privi- 
lege of conversing with your concierge 
earlier in the evening.” 

“Oh, then you know all about it. Well, 
now that I have run across you, you can 
give me a shakedown in your attic.” 

“I discern only one drawback to the 
scheme,” said Pitou: ‘‘we haven’t any 
attic! It must be in the air; all the land- 
lords seem to have the same complaint.” 

‘‘But if you decide in the bench’s favor 
after all, you may pillow your curls on 
Miranda,” put in Tricotrin. ‘‘She would 
be exhilarating company for him, Adolphe. 
Hein? What do you think?’ He mur- 
mured aside: ‘‘Givehim a dig intheribs and 
say, ‘I can fix you up all right.’ That’ s the 
way we issue invitations in Montmartre.” 


The clerk’s countenance was livid. At | 


last, wrenching the words out, he groaned: 
“Tf Monsieur Goujaud will aceept my hos- 
pitality I shall be charmed.’’ He was not 
without a hope that his frigid bearing 
would beget a refusal. 


“Oh, my dear old chap!’’ shouted 


| Goujaud without an instant’s hesitation; 


“consider it done.’’ And now there were 
to be three suppers, beds and breakfasts. 
Petitjean sipped his bock faintly, affect- 


ing not to notice that his guests’ glasses had | 
been emptied. With all his soul he re-"| 


pented the impulse that had led to his pre- 
dicament. Amid the throes of his mental 
arithmetic he recognized that he had been 
deceived in himself, that he had no abiding 
passion for Bohemia. How much more 
pleasing than to board and lodge this dis- 
reputable collection would have been the 
daily round of amusements that he had 
planned. Even now—and he caught his 
breath—even now it was not too late; he 
might pay for the drinks and escape! 
““Gentlemen,”’ cried Petitjean, ‘“‘I shall 
go and fetch a cab for us all. Make your- 
selves comfortable till I come back.”’ 


When the café closed MM. Tricotrin, 


Goujaud and Pitou crept forlornly across | 


the square, and disposed themselves for 
slumber on the bench. 

‘‘Well, there is this to be said,’’ yawned 
the poet: ‘‘if the little bounder had kept 
his word it would have been an extraor- 
dinary conclusion to our adventures; as 


persons of literary taste we can hardly 
regret that a story did not end so improb- 
ably. My children, Miranda, good-night 


1? 


—and a Merry Christmas! 


Being the largest publishers 
of popular music in the world 
means that we control the big- 
gest ‘‘hits.*’ Remick music has 
the preference everywhere. 

Write for a copyof ‘‘Rainbow,”’ 


our new and fascinating Indian 
intermezzo-twostep. Also pub- 


THE GREATEST 


MVSIC H LT. ' lished as a song. State which 
tC } you prefer, vocal or instrumental 
} ae Ss I N Cc E ee } —20c each, postage prepaid— 


} and mail the order to 


» JEROME H. REMICK & CO., 


“H IAWATH re 115 Farrar St., Detroit, Mich. 


Sy; PUBLISHED: BY Our great wisdom of the 
JEROME H. REMICK 8G, newest twosteps, waltzes, barn 
dances, ballads, comic songs, 

CE WOXCRE. & DETROIT. j etc., mailed free on request. 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free 
illustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells 
how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 
the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may 
be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 
increase your profits. This free booklet deals ‘with 
— How to manage a business 

— How to sell goods 
— Hew to get money by mail 
— Hew to buy at rock-bottom 
— How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle men 

— How to get and hold a position 

— How to advertise a business 

— Howto devise office methods 

Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
broatler career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 


when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say | 


**Send on your 9,059-word Booklet.’’ Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept. 9-26,151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Macey Bookcases and Filing Ap- 
pliances are the culmination of my 
ripened experience and best skill. 
They alone contain my latest improve- 
ments. 

Macey Bookcases excel in 
style, workmanship and finish 
—they are made under my 
personal direction at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, the home 
of good furniture — 
furniture for the 
home. 


The world wide suc- 
cess of the Uvtt Idea 
proves it was right in 
the beginning and now 
Macey Bookcases rep- 
resent its highest de- 
velopment. 


Macey Sectional Bookcases are not 
—just as good—they are better, 
much better than others, they are the 
best obtainable anywhere. 


This mark identifies Macey goods. 


Hay) 


NEW YORK—343 Broadway 
CHICAGO—80-82 Wabash Ave. 


To clean up Surplus Stock 
Semi Annual Clearing 


HAL : 
PRICE a= 


Send for Flyer No. 18 


Neustadt Automobile and Supply Co. 
3962 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


LET ME TELL YOU WHY 


Macey Bookcases are better than others 


] am the originator of the sectional idea which has revolutionized the 
bookcase business of the world. I have been making sectional furniture 
for twenty years—better and better every year, and have directed the 
making of more sectional bookcases than all other makers combined. 


right out in plain sight so you can see 


0. H. L. WERNICKE 
Father of Sectional Bookcases 


Another concern making similar goods still 
retains my name, although I severed my connection with it years ago. 


—O.H.L. Werniche, President of The Macey Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MACEY RETAIL STORES: 


PHILADELPHIA—1017 Chestnut Street 
BOSTON—49 Franklin Street 


Comparison with others will confirm 
the truth of my statements about Macey 
Bookcases. Their superiority stands 


it—you cannot help seeing tt. 
Macey superiority is boldly 
proclaimed in the pleasing Art- 
craft design, here illustrated, 
and is equally pronounced in 
the Colonial, Chippendale and 
Standard Styles. 


Macey Bookcases and 
Filing Appliances are 
soldby responsiblemer- 
chants in all localities, 
whose guarantee, back- 
ed by the maker, doubly 
protects the purchaser. 


I will send you cata- 
log R-1208and ‘‘A Talk 
with Dad’’ containing further inter- 
esting facts about Macey Bookcases 
for the asking. If interested in Filing 
Appliances ask for catalog R-4208. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART : 


Of the City of New York. Endowed and Incorporated 4 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Anadvanced School of Music in all branches for talented students. Re-opens Oct. 12. Catalogue by mail, aA 


Deposits by mail are received in exactly the same terms as though made 
in person at the bank and people in all parts of the country find our system 
of Banking by Mail safe and satisfactory i in every way. We invite you to 
send for a copy of our free booklet ‘ 


HIO. 
RESOURCES OVER 


xf 


“$8,500 for One Invention. — 
Book ‘‘ How to Obtain a Patent’ 

and ‘‘ What to Invent’’ sent a 
Send rough sketch for free report 
to patentability. We advertise yo 
patent for sale at our expense. 


Mo F 
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Tepe | MARK ANTONY DE LIV ERING THE FUNE RAL ORA TION Ov ER THE BODY OF 


| AESAR’S name has stood through all the ages as the embodiment of imperial power. His ee end, tees reaching the piace 
| of earthly glory, is one of the great tragedies of history. The picture shown herewith, from Ridpath’ s History, is but ONE of 
| TWO THOUSAND in the complete work, and serves to illustrate but ONE event out of all the THOUSANDS which make 


|} up the history of every empire, kingdom, principality, and Nation, all accurately and entertainingly told in the world-famed publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


; THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work. BRAND NEW, 
| * down to date, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco, which we must sell immediately. We are offering the remaining sets 


| AT LESS THAN EVEN DAMAGED SETS WERE EVER SOLD 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly 

and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done but his family derive their income from his History, and to print our 

price broadcast for the sake of selling these sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send Coupon Today. The sample pages are free. 
sa : — : : Weight 

50 lbs. 


President William McKinley said: ‘‘I am 
\ familiar with the merits of Ridpath’s History 
of the World, and cordially commend it to the 
| scholar as well astotheplain peoplegenerally.’’ 


President Grover Cleveland said: ‘‘I un- 
hesitatingly commend Ridpath’s History of the 
| World as a work of great merit and believe 
| that it should have a prominent place in every 
: | library.’’ 

President Benjamin Harrison said: ‘‘The 
author’s labors are deserving of the highest 
praise. The printing and binding is first class 
and the illustrations are numerous and of a high 
order. I most heartily recommend this great 
work for study and convenient reference.”’ 


Bishop Vincent, Chancellor of Chautauqua, 
said: ‘‘Ridpath’s History is in clear and agree- 
able style, comprehensive in treatment, read- 
able type and admirable illustrations. This 
set of books is a permanent college chair of 
i | general history in one’s own house.”’ 


i General Lew Wallace said: ‘‘I have not 
| 4 words to sufficiently recommend Professor 
ia Ridpath’s ‘ History of the World.’ The author 9 
i | has done his work in the most thorough and : 
: Z : s ; massive 
interesting manner. No library is complete 

volumes 


without it.’’ 4,000 pages 
2,000 illustrations 


F.VERY AMERICAN CITIZEN should know the history of our own country and | GATURDAY EO eden nea ani ols ae tpn eit es see gt tee 

D. e s e ce C ce e ited readers 
f a world ee ao! perform ore full Sth as a citizen in - Government living in every State of the Union, to nearly all foreign countries and to the far-away 
o is Nation. ow else are we to judge of the great national questions that | jsjands of the sea. To read this history i is to know peoples and races, kingdoms and 
crowd upon us for decision except by some ‘knowledge of the past? Our Colonial | empires, principalities and powers; to behold senates in session, armies marching, 


| Policy, the Question of the Trusts agitating the great business and commercial | battles fought and victorious legions coming home; to follow the march of civil- 
| 


9-26-08 


FREE 
COUPON 


world, the respective rights of labor and capital, the conflict between Socialism on | ization westward from the Indus to the Euphrates, from the Euphrates to the 


the one hand and organized business and industry on the other—these and hun- | Tiber, from the Tiber to the Thames, from the Thames to the Hudson, from 
the Hudson to the Mississippi and from the Mississippi to the Shores of the 


Philippines. And the greatest fact which the history of all the ages has 


dreds of other important questions press upon us as a nation for intelligent discussion 


oat decision. How have such questions been met in the past? For the answer proven for men and nations is that Righteousness is the only Principle WESTERN 
read the history of ancient civilizations which flourished, decayed and died and have | that exalteth a nation, and that the only real power is Intelligence NEWSPAPER 
been so thoroughly obliterated from the face of the earth that even the location of | united with Purity of Character. The strength of men and nations ASSOCIATION 


their splendid cities is unknown. Read the history of mighty Babylon, or of imperial | is not in splendid cities and temples, not in mighty armies or 
Rome as a kingdom, then as a republic, and finally as an empire, and familiarize | 7@vies, but in the intelligent home life and heart life of the 
yourself with her growth, development and decay. Read the history of the French people. Ridpath’s History will prove a household treas- 
Revolution, the establishment of the republic, out of which came the | Ue., Jt has been purchased and strongly endorsed by 


H, E. SEVER, President 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Please mail without cost to me, sample 


. - " President William McKinley, President Benjamin pages of Ridpath’s History of the 
empire dominated by Napoleon. Then when you know history, when you | Yarrison, General Stephen D? Lee, General Lew World, containing photogravures of 
know the cause of the rise and downfall of empires and nations, and not } Wallace, Senator Teller, Senator Curtis, James Set seni nak Sbepene, eS ite 


and Japan, diagram of Panama Canal, and write 
me full particulars of your SDE ecial offer to The 
Saturday Evening Post r 


until then, will you be able to intelligently discuss and decide the great | Whitcomb Riley, Rabbi Hirsh, Bishop Vincent, 
questions that are pressing now everywhere for attention. The growth, } John L. Stoddard, Bishop Newman, and the 
development and decay of the nations of the world constitute the most | Presidents of Brown, Bates, Amherst, 
inspiring theme that can claim the attention of man. It is an inspiring | 5™ith and practically all other American 

story and Dr. Ridpath has told it better than it has ever been told before. 


20 0 2,000 Americans Own and Love Ridpath 


ADDRESS.. 


Send Coupon Teday ( oes he 
AS No letter necessary. Just write name.and address and mail. 
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How to Tell 
a Good Collar 


Country 
i 4 No. 1. Low 
Club No, 2. Medium 
No. 3. Higher 
Three 
Heights 


] Bee. main thing is to get a 
stout hand-made collar as 
against a machine-made collar. 


Corliss-Coon 


Collans vies 


merit your stated preference by their 
individuality and lasting style—the 
result of superior hand workmanship. 


Charge your memory with 
** Corliss- Coon’’ —‘*‘Hand-made”’ 
against the next time you buy. You 
can “‘tell a good collar’’ by the name 
Corliss, Coon—your best assurance 
of hand workmanship. 
Discriminating furnishers every- 
where sell Corliss-Coon Collars. 
Or we sell them direct by mail. 


Write for our Style Book— worth 
while—sent free. 


one Coon & Co. oe A Troy, INNA 


Z 
Trade-Marks Dee and 
Copyrights. 


furnished on request. LANGDON MOORE(formerly Examiner U. S. 


Pane: 


Information freely 


Patent Office), Washington Loan and Trust Bldg., 


PATENTS 


work. 


Washington, D.C. 


Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Soe 47 Cog Box C, Washinetont 

est references. Careful 
pepe Free. Write us. 


Serepasamoder modera ee 


| ting all upset in his speech. 
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These Are Money-Back Clothes 
—They Must Be Good 


THE BUTLER'S 
STORY 


(Continued from Page 23) 


The steam yacht is worst of all, for every- 
body but Miss Patricia and Master Willie 
are always seasick, and if they go abroad 
they always take one of the big ocean 
liners and send the “ Leviathian”’ across to 
meet them. But they only stay a little 
while and come right back so as to be on 
hand for the season at Newport. Most of 
the time the yacht is just lying around in 
the harbor and Mr. Carter is always wor- 
rying hisself to death over the expense. 

Now I have no prospect of owning a big 
house or a yacht or a box at the opera or 
having servants to wait on me, so that Iam 
not discontented because I have not got 
them, and all I want is to lay aside enough 
so I can buy a public-house somewhere near 
Craven Hall and settle down for my old 
age with Aunt Jane. So I am very happy 
because I have saved enough already so 
that I can do so in five or six years more. 
Mr. Amos and I are agreed on this for we 
have talked it over that a man’s happyness 
depends on how far he has wot he wants. 
Now the less you want the more chance 
there is of having it and so the more likely 
you are to be happy. 

There is a little cripple boy who lives in 
the opposite house and he has never been 
able to set his foot on the ground, but when 
he goes out to drive the footman has to 
carry him out. All the rest of the time he 
sits by the window in his father’s library 
and watches the people passing up and 
down, and he is so thin and pale it is enough 
to make your heart ache. Well, Miss 
Patricia never goes out of the house that 
she does not wave her hand to him (al- 
though she has never met him) and he 
watches for her every day and smiles and 
waves back and is always looking for her. 
And one day I was at the window and I felt 
so sorry for him I sort of waved too and he 
nodded right back and smiled, and now I 
know him very well. It does not cost any- 
thing to smile at a little sick boy but every 
time I do when I go back to work I feel like 
singing. And he is such a patient little 
chap that it does you good just to see him 
sitting there, for if he can be cheerful when 
he is all hunched up like that you would 
think anybody else would be ashamed not 
to be when they have everything in the 
world like Miss Harriet. 

Most of the folks who is dissatisfied is 
fools or worse, and there was a fellow once 
who got a job as a second-man in our house 
and stayed on for a while that had all kinds 
of strange ideas. He was all right until he 
got talking and then he was enough to 
drive you to drink. Well, one day he didn’t 
polish the teapot to suit and I says to him: 

‘“How do you expec to keep a place if 
you don’t do your work any better than 
that?”’ I says. 

So he sets down the teapot and smiles 
quite superior and says: 

“‘T should have told you before, Ridges,” 
he says, ‘‘ but this is as good a time as any 
I am not wot I seem,” he says, ‘“‘I am nota 
servant, but a student of social conditions 
making a independent investigation,’’ and 
he gave me a look as if he expected me to 
fall flat. 

Well, I didn’t know who or wot he was 
and I cared less, so I says: 

‘‘Wot has that got to do with your leav- 
ing finger marks on the teapot?” I says. 
“That is wot you are paid for.” 

And he smiles and says: 

“You do not understand,” he says, ‘‘I’m 
a socialist,’”’ he says, says he, ‘‘And I am 
going to write this all up in a book and 


expose this orful condition of things,” he | 


says. 

“Wot rot are you talking?” 
“Wot orful condition have you found?” I 
says. 

‘Why, mine and yours and everybody 
else,” he says. 
slave for a living wage amid unsanitary and 
immoral surroundings, while those who 
enjoy the fruits of our labor are rioting in 
lugsury, dissipation and drunkenness.”’ He 
waved his hand and stood up while I 
backed over toward the sink. 

“The rich is getting richer,” 
‘‘and the poor is getting poorer,” 

“Do you think so?” I interrupts. ‘‘ Well 
my wages is four sov. a month more than 
they were ten years ago and three times 
wot they was in England,”’ I says. 

“You don’t understand,” he says, get- 
‘‘Why should 


he says, 


I says. | 


he says. | 


‘‘Here we are obliged to | 


Every clothing dealer has our authority 
to make this guarantee in our name: 

“If any garment bearing the Kaufman 
‘Pre-Shrunk’ Label is not satisfactory, it 
may be returned and money refunded.” 

The Guarantee means just what it says. 
Notice that there is no time limit—no re- 
strictions—no reservations. You must be 
satisfied before the money you pay is really 


September 26, 1908 


ours. Think carefully what this means 
to you—how it safeguards and protects you. 

Remember, the dealer in your home town 
makes you this guarantee in our name. You 
are not treating with strangers. 

What other clothes maker would care to 
make a Guarantee like this? 

We frankly admit that we ourselves would 
not dare to do so on 


Kaufman 
“Pre-Shrunk” Garments 


were it not for our “‘ Pre-Shrinking”’ Process, 
which is exclusively our own, and which no 
other manufacturer can use. This process 
takes all the shrink tendency out of the goods 
beforetheclothisevertouched with the shears. 

When the garments are made up they will 
not shrink, which means that they will not 
get out of shape, wrinkle, pucker, bag, nor 
draw up. Aside from natural wear, they 


will always look new. Words like ‘‘best,” 
“finest” and other superlatives, used to 
describe an article, mean little to you. 

But an absolute Guarantee of Satisfaction, 
backed by the capital and reputation of a 
big house like ours, means so much to you 
that your own interest must compel you 
to wear Kaufman ‘‘ Pre-Shrunk’”’ Garments 
and no others. 


These Are Our Claims—Our Guarantee is Back of Them 


Kaufman Garments are supreme in style. 
No other garments can surpass them, 

, They are well made. The workmanship 
speaks for itself. Examine it. Compare. 

They fit perfectly no matter what your 
build. Look at yourself in the glass. 

And, in one important essential, which 
means more to you than all of the above 
put together, they are different and better 
than any other garments you can buy, no 
matter what you pay for them—THEY 
WILL NOT SHRINK. 


Our handsome STYLE BOOK will post you on the correct styles 
Ask your dealer for it—or send to us direct, 
It’s FREE. You should have it before deciding. 


for Fall and Winter. 


4404 if you prefer. 


The supreme stylishness and the perfec- 
tion in fit which you observe as you stand 
before the clothier’s glass, are there to stay. 

Your dealer will gladiv 
show you Kaufman “ Pre- 
Shrunk” Garments in Aly Sf, 
any of the popular fab- @ ; 
rics for Fall and Winter Gx; 
at $12.00 to $30.00. Most 
people will find something 
to please them at $15.00 
to $18.00. To be sure of the Style Per- 

manence which you crave, 
ask the dealer to show you 


ments, before you buy. 


CHAS. KAUFMAN & BROS., CHICAGO. 


“Improved 


D 
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Health Underwear 


Like a rose-leaf on your skin. 
Light, elastic and easy; yet a per- 


fect protection. 


Two light fabrics in one with air 
space between. Cotton inside. Fine 
wool or cotton or silk or silkoline 


outside. 


Keeps you evenly warm and dry. 


No overheating; no weight; 
sticky nor clammy feeling. 


plete comfort all the time. 


no 
Com- 


The only scientific winter under-. 


wear. 


Your dealer has Duofold, or we'll tell you who 


has. 
Various weights and shades 


and upward per garment. 


Sizes and fit guaranteed 


Write for the booklet, ‘‘Duofold Sense.”’ 
es. Single garments 
and union suits for men, women and children. 


$1.00 


Money back if you want it 
Duofold Health Underwear Co., Frankfort, N. Y. 


Robischon & Peckham Co. 
Selling Agents 
349 Broadway, New York 


_ FAT. SEP. 23.1902 + 
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one man ride in his coach,’’ he says, ‘‘and 
have his box at the opera and his yacht,” 
he says, ‘“‘and another have to clean the 
dishes?” he says. ‘It is a fundamental 
error in the constitution of society,” he 


ys. 

“T fancy it’s because that other man is 
clever enough or lucky enough to make the 
money,’’ I says. 

“Nonsense,”’ he replies. ‘‘ Look at these 

eople for whom you work—observe how 
Beopy they are! How they eat, drink and 
make merry, while you are bound down to 
days of misery. Their time is filled with 
feasting and pleasure while you are min- 
ling your tears with those of your fellow 
ondsmen.”’ 

“Well,” I says, ‘‘The tears I shed 
wouldn’t wet a postage stamp, and I 
haven’t seen anyone else shedding tears 
lately,” I says. ‘‘Everybody seems pretty 
contented here. The only miserable people 
in the house,’’ I says, ‘‘are the people we 
are working for and that is their own fault,” 
Isays. ‘‘I’m perfec’ly satisfied,’’ I says. 

e gave me a look of disgust. 

“Satisfied!’”’ he cries. ‘‘Satisfied like the 
dumb brute that does not know his own 
wretched lot,’ he says. ‘‘Rise up! Bea 
man! Cast off your shackles and ——”’ 

‘Look here,”’ I says, trying to calm him, 
“Wot is the matter with you? Wot is it 
you want?’’ I says. 

“Want!”’ he says, ‘‘I want to remove the 
inequality and injustice in the world. I 
want the happyness fairly distributed,” he 
says. 

But I am happier than Mrs. Carter 
now,’ I says, ‘‘I don’t want her money.” 

“0,” he says, “‘you are a yokel,’” he 
says. “It is their power,” he says. ‘“‘It 
should be wrenched from them.” 

“T don’t want any of their power,” 
IT says. 

“You are a bond slave to these rich,’’ he 
cries. 

“Well,” I says, losing patience, “If you 
don’t like your job go and get one at the 
same wages elsewhere that you like any 
better.” 

“That is not the point,’’ he says. ‘‘The 
ood things of life are not equally divided,” 
€ says. 

“Why not?” I says. ‘‘Wot are they? 
Good health, wholesome food, peaceful 
rest, and enough work to keep you out of 
mischief. I admit you haven’t got your 
share of that,’’ I says. “‘I wouldn’t change 

| with any man least of all a miserable mil- 
-jionaire.”’ 

“Ah!” he says, ignoring my argumen- 
tum. ‘“‘The millionaires! These people 
_for whom you slave are vulgar upstarts, 
cheap parvenoos, unworthy to eat at the 
same table with honest men!”’ 

“Now see here,” I says, getting hot. 
“Keep your hair on,’ I says, ‘“‘and don’t 
call names, for while you are taking their 
money and eating their bread you had 
better keep a civil tongue in your head!” 
“You don’t understand,” he says, quite 
ved, ‘‘I’m not a servant. I am Random 
Winkler, the sociologist and novelist wot 


in the candy trade,” he says. 
_ “T don’t care who you are when you are 
at home or in quod,” I says. ‘‘Or how 
many books you have written. If you 
_€an’t clean a teapot any better than that,” 
: Isays, ‘‘you had better go back to writing,” 
and I sticks it into his hands. ‘‘ Now you 
_ an sit down and rub orf those finger marks 
or you can go to the housekeeper and get 
_ your time and clear out,” I says. 
Well, he was that shirty he threw the 
sloth on the floor and went upstairs and 
t his bag and left, and that was the last 
time I ever saw him, but I heard arfter- 


nde 
unhealthy conditions they had to work, and 
how stoopid and immoral they all were. 
tt the truth is they are better paid and 
keep in better health than any other work- 


opid—well—of course there are excep- 
ns. 

Now as far as I can make out giving a 
all is the tomatum bonum of being rich and 
accepted as being the greatest pleasure 
e can give onesself or others in society. 
if you want to know just how much real 
sure or happyness money gives to peo- 
2 the way to do is to take one of the 
Ss riches can bring and annielize it and 
out. A ball costs more, takes more 
ng ready and is more talked about 
an anything, so it is fair to take it as a 
mple. Now how much real pleasure does 
it give to anybody? 


disclosed the frightful conditions existing 


wards he wrote a story telling how badly | 
eit servants was, and in wot orful | 


people I know, and as for their being | 
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speeches. 


Opening of 


The opening of the Rosebud Res 
next will give over 5000 people a 
acres will be opened. 


the choice 


So a 
SEER 


The Phonograph selected was the Edison 
Phonograph, both on account of the prominence of 
Mr. Edison in the scientific world, and on account 
of the accuracy of Records made by his process. 


You can hear not only the exact words, 
_ but the exact tone and inflections of each 
Presidential candidate as he makes his 
There are twelve selections 
from Taft’s speeches and ten selections from 
Bryan’s speeches, each one on burning 
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Rosebud Reservation 


ervation, South Dakota, in October 
choice farm at $6 an acre. 838,000 


Registration in person October 5 to 17 at Chamberlain or Presho, South 


Dakota, on the shortest line to the 


will be notified by mail. 


LAME PEOPLE 


an 
All persons afflicted with a shortened es EY 
or weak limb should write at once for st 
our booklet ‘‘A.’’ The Pittsburg 

: Orthopedic Company, the r 
BEFORE largest manufacturer of deformity AFTER 
appliances in the world, 685 Liberty St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our $books forinventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 


ik 


reservation from Chicago — the 


CHICAGO 


MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 


RAILWAY 


The best of the reservation lands are in the northern part of Tripp 
County, easily reached from both Chamberlain and Presho. 
begins October 19. Presence there not necessary. Successful persons 
Rosebud folder free. 

F. A. MILLER 


General Passenger Agent 
Chicago 


Drawing 


an artistic 10x 12 in. enlargement worth one dollar 
developed, 25c a dozen. Velox prints (mounted), 5c each. 


Photo Dept., JUDGE & DOLPH, 515 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Home Candy Makers, 121 Bar Street, Canton, O. 


QWwer 


For 50c we will make 
Amateur Photographers from vou film and 
—_—_—_]—$—$———— mount, ready toframe, | 


Films | 


FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT | 


HOME 5 a : * | 
CANDY We positively teach you how in one lesson. | 
MAKING Outfit $3.00. Booklet free. Agents wanted. | 
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OU can buy of any dealer in Edison Records, records made 
| by the Republican and Democratic candidates for President. 
For the first time in the history of politics, two candidates 
for the highest office in the gift of the American people 
have made Records for Phonographic use. 


topics and each one a life-like reproduction. 
Go to the nearest dealer and hear them, and 
no matter how you vote, get the Records of both 


If you haven’t an Edison Phono- 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH 


11 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


SS MSSE.-_ SMS SEE AS. 


graph, get one also. 
Presidential Records 35 cents each. 


Ask your dealer or write to us for the new catalogue of Edison 


Phonographs, The Phonogram, describing each Record in detail; the 
Supplemental Catalogue, listing the twenty-four new October Records, 
and the Complete Catalogue, listing all Edison Records now in exist- 
ence. Records in all foreign languages. 
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$2500-$25,000 According to Ability 


The only Professions in which 
the demand exceeds the supply 


Cost Accounting is now for the first time crystallized by 
us into teachable form by mail, affording a new and highly 
paid calling for Bookkeepers and Accountants of every 
grade. Our Course represents the practical experience of 
40 years of one of the ablest Cost Accountants and Systema- 
tizers inthe World. You can take it in spare hours with- 
out interfering with present occupation or loss of income. 

Certified Public Accountancy is recognized now every- 
where as a profession same as Medicine and Law. We 
teach you in your spare hours to pass C. P. A. examina- 
tion, fitting you for practice anyhere. Our course of 


Mail Instruction was prepared and is taught practically 
by Certified Public Accountants and Lawyers of highest 
standing in New York. 

Cost Accounting, Theory of Accounts, Practical 
Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Law, also Book- 
keeping and Business Practice. 

You cannot fail in either Course, being aided by 


instructive individual suggestion and criticism, We 
GUARANTEE their practicability. 
Write for particulars to Department N. 


UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Inc. 
27-29 East 22d St., New York 


o,° Then you want “ BUSINESS AID ;"" mag- 
Ambitious ? nent merchandising, advertising, office 
work, business law, talks to beginners, etc. Six months 50c., with 
either book, 500 Ways to Make Money; or, Little Giant Ques- 
tion Settler, free. ‘‘ Business Aid,’’ 116 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Copyright 1908 
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Warner Bros. Co. 


Rust-Pcofh 


The decided change in corset style is 
noted in the extreme length of skirt. 
This completely encases the figure, but 
is unboned and soft and absolutely com- 
fortable, sitting, standing or walking. 
These new Directoire Styles define the 
waist but do not emphasize its curves ; 
the emphasis is on length—the corseted 
figure presenting an appearance of: 
Tong, unbroken lines, as shown in the 
above illustration. 

In addition to these original long skirt Directoire 
models, the popular shapes of Spring have been 
continued, with some improvements suggested 
by our expert designing establishments in Paris 
and New York. The complete line shows a 
large variety of shapes—long, medium and short, 


making it possible for every type of figure to 
fill its requirements with a fashionable garment. 


Warner's standard of quality is so high that the guarantee is 
almost superfluous. The corsets are guaranteed to WEAR 
— not to rust, break or tear. 


Send for Booklet P, telling the proper method of lacing 
and fitting your corsets, with illustrations of some of the styles 
that may be obtained at all shops. 


Prices $5.00 to $1.00 per pair 
Seeurdly | Rubber Button Hose 
Supporters attached. 
The Warner Brothers Company 
New York Chicago Oakland 


young and old, should cultivate 
this habit. Some day you will 
fully appreciate the value of it. 
we The best time to start is right now 


and the best way is to use 


Grab’s Keyless 
4 Basket Bank 


It automatically registers the deposit 


of each coin. Capacity $30.00. Im- 
possible to extract any money until $5.00 or a multiple thereof 
in dimes is deposited—when bank automatically opens. 
Made of solid steel and iron, oxidized copper finish. Size 
2% x 3% inches; weight 14 ounces. Price $1.00 prepaid in U. S. 


Order today— money back if not satisfied. 
VICTOR M. GRAB & CO., 39 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Agents— Our attractive offer will interest you — Write. 


: ~2--| 


> % Paid onTime Deposits 


(Withdrawable at option) 


e Coupon Certificates 


(One to Three Years) 
s Write today for Booklet A. 
Equitable Banking & Loan Company, Macon, Ga. 
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The last ball Mrs. Carter gave cost over 
$5000 for flowers and the walls was en- 
tirely covered with roses and there were 
summer houses in each corner of the room, 
and I opened personal nineteen cases of 
champagne. Wotthe favors cost I hate to 
think of, and when it is all over wot is there 
left but Mrs. Carter and Miss Harriet won- 
dering whether Mrs. So and So really was 
sick and couldn’t come or just nasty and 
whether it really was a success or not. 
Generally the best Miss Harriet can say is 
that she had plenty of partners (which 
ought to be the case in her own house) and 
to ask wot any man can see in that Benson 
girl anyhow. She is always comparing the 
time she has just had with the time some 
other girl has had and criticising people, 
and I don’t see why if she does not like 
them she pays out her mother’s money to 
entertain them. And next day everybody 
iserossexcep Miss Patricia who is out in the 
Park riding her horse just as early as usual 
as if nothing had happened. 

Now Mrs. Carter’s balls is the principal 
thing she does to have a good time. But if 
anything is certain in this life it is that 
she has a miserable time at her own balls. 
Se far as I can see out of the five or six 
hundred people who come about twenty 
really enjoy theirselves and it costs I have 
heard Mr. Carter say between 12 and $15,- 
000 before it is over, and I should say that 
the average woman who goes to a ball in 
New York has a pretty anxious and un- 
pleasant time and a headache next day. 
But if they want to go it is none of my busi- 
ness. Giving balls may be a recognized 
form of pleasure but it is in most casesa 
good deal more like agony. The only ones 
who are sure to have a good time are the 
young men who don’t dance unless they 
feel like it and who spend the rest of the 
time drinking champagne and smoking in 
the dressing room. And how they roast 
Mrs. Carter and Miss Harriet! My eye! It 
would make them go into a monastery if 
they heard it! The moral of which all is 
that there are a lot of kinds of pleasure that 
are really not pleasure at all but only ex- 
pense and worry. I fancy the only reason 
Mrs. Carter wants to give balls is because 
other swell ladies give them and not be- 
cause she really likes to. One of the first 
rules of having a good time is not to try to 
enjoy yourself doing something you don’t 
like or are not cut out for. Mrs. Carter is 
more cut out for wearing a gingham apron 
and making jam. 

Whenever I go to a ball, which is but 
seldom, I and the men and girls go to dance 
and we pay the small price of a ticket and 
dance until we are tired of it and go home 
and that is the end of it, but when Mrs. 
Carter gives a ball there is no end to it at 
all, for some people decline the invitation 
and then you would think Mrs. Carter 
would like to commit murder and Miss 
Harriet arson. Then there is the greatest 
excitement trying to get the right gentle- 
man to lead the cotillion, for if you do not 
get the right one in New York it is terrible 
jo par, and maybe he is sick and don’t want 
to and anyhow the anxiety is orful. Well, 
then arfter all the money is spent and 
everything is ready there is the fear lest 
it will not go off with just the right kind of a 
swing and Mrs. Carter is driving everybody 
to death till past twelve o’clock until it 
gets fully started. 

If you have the idea that people go to 
balls in New York to have a good time you 
would only have to go once to change your 
mind. In the first place nothing in the 
world is dismaller than a house just before 
a ball is going to be given in it. All the 
lights has been lit ever since eight o’clock 
and the carpet has been laying out across the 
sidewalk and the wind roaring up through 


| the shaking old awning every time you go 


to answer the front door. The family scut- 
tles through their dinner to have a hair 
dresser do their hair and the florists men are 
finishing up the last touches in the ball 
room. There are flowers everywhere but 
everybody looks so doleful it might as well 
be a funeral if you did not know different. 
Then about ten o’clock the band arrives 
and sits around and acts bored and as if 
they wanted to smoke, and the extra hired 
footmen comes and loiters in the front hall. 
Everybody has been asked for ten o’clock 
and no one is expected until twelve but you 
have to be ready in case they make a mis- 
take. By ten o’clock you and the other 
men are all lined up in the front hall, and 
the bobby from the station house and the 
carriage men are hanging around the end of 
the awning chaffing the people that want to 
peek in. The band tunes up and gives a 
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GE IMPOSSIBLE. 
The only way to fire this revolver is to pull the trigger all the way 


back. Wedwell on the ‘‘Hammer the Hammer”’ feature to show you | 
that you can never, in that way, or in any accidental way, discharge an 


IVER JOHNSON 


Safety Automatic Revolver 


Pull the trigger clear back and it fires fast, shoots straight and 
hits hard. Safety feature is part of the firing mechanism. No but- 
tons to press, no ‘‘levers to pull.’’ It is conceded ‘‘ the best all-round 
revolver.’’ Over 2,000,000 now in use. It has many imitations — you 
can tell the genuine by the owl’s head on the grip as shown below. 

Our booklet, ‘‘Shots,’’ and a complete catalogue illustrate and 
explain all its features and show why it is safe, and why it has taken 
and keeps the /ead in the revolver world. Write for both. 


HA 


Tnill Mienaellie 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver | Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 
Richly nickeled, 22 cal. rim-fire or 32cal.center- § Richly nickeled, 32 cal. center-fire, 3-in. bar- $7 
fire, 3-in. bbl.; or 38 cal. center-fire, 314-in. bbl. 6 rel; or 38 cal, center-fire, 3%-in. barrel . . 

(Extra length barrel or blued finish at slight extra cost.) 


Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid on 
receipt of price if dealer will not supply. Look for the owl’s head 
on the grip and our name on barrel. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 
147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 99 Chambers Street 
San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St. 
Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4 


Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles. 


Proven 
Permanent 


Profits 


The Original 
Vacuum Cleaning 
Machine 


THE MONEY-MAKER 


TURN DUST INTO DOLLARS 


The above wagon will prove a mint, $40 a day having been made. 
This is the original ‘‘ Dustless Method.’’ All others are imitations. 
Over four hundred operators in the United States that are clearing 
handsome returns. Only $2,000 and upwards capital required to 
make you independent. It cleans Stores, Residences, Hotels, Halls, 
Clubs, Theatres, Schools, without wear and tear on persons or places. 
Reliable, durable and most efficient Portable Plant in the world. 
Ona small investment you can realize $3,000 to $5,000 a year in 
Proven Permanent Profits. 


Don't waste bee 
money waiting to 
facts about why Rap 
are more economical and practical 
than horses and wagons. Write me ul 
requirements and let me tell you what # 
practical experience of others has demonstrated. 


H. G. Hamilton, Treas., RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE CO, 
é 506 Rapid Street, 
Pontiac, aE 


The machine cleans, renovates, disinfects carpets, rugs, furniture, 
pillows, draperies, tapestries, ceilings, walls, etc. Every germ on, 
in or under the carpets and furniture is exterminated. 

Wealso make a full line of Stationary Vacuum Cleaning Plants for 
Residences, Apartments, Office Buildings, Hospitals, Churches, 
Lodge and Club Buildings, Stores, Schools, Hotels, Libraries, etc. 
Catalogues, Bulletins, etc. ,cheerfully senttothose who mean business. 

Portable Cleaners Stationary Cleaners 
General Compressed Air & Vacuum Machinery Company 
4485 Dept. E, Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

The largest Manufacturers of HouseCleaningMachinery in the world. 

We are the pioneers and are prosecuting infringers. 
The Only Company that was ever awarded a prize at any Exposition. 


é 
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The Freeman Pipe « 


& 
and nicotine. Change } 
© cotton when saturated, 
thus the entire pipe is kept || 
if dry. Weplease youorreturn 
< your money. 314 in. bent or 
a £2 straight rubber bit, French briar 
$1. Same in second quality, 50cts., 
postpaid. With amber bit, silver 
mounted, in case, $5. Ask your dealet, } 
orsend direct. Booklet free. REFERENCE: First State k. | 
THE FREEMAN PIPE CO., 40 First St., PETOSKEY, MICH. | 


Chairs for 
Invalids 


Complete catalog 
Write for it today. 


bed seats tae the NEW PROFESSION 


sent on request. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 150 Cedar St., Elyria, Ohio 


In ‘‘Library of Home Economics,'’ 12 Vols. Home-s 
course in Domestic Science. Illustrated hooklet free. —_ 


Am. School of Home Economics, 602 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill) 


To young men between 17 and 60:—Send a post card at once for our fall clothing samples, fashi 
sheet and self-measurement blank. They are FREE! They will reach you by return mail! Order.yo 
fall suit or overcoat from us and if we don’t convince you that we can inake you a sinart, up-to-date, hig 
class and exclusive suit or overcoat for half your regular tailor’s price, you don’t have to buy. We take 
the risk of fitting and pleasing you. If our goods are not precisely what we claim and altogether satisfac 
tory,send them back to us at our expense. € pay express charges both ways. 


LIVINGSTON, The Tailor, Dept. 17, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


PROF. Chas. Munters 


~ ; 5 “aie 
TRADE NUE 7 oo, re 
2 Ce age ene? 
PATENTED. 


for 
Man, Woman and Child 
“OMPELS deep breathing, 


X& straightens round shoul- 
ders, reduces the abdomen 
‘and molds the figure into sym- 


metrical and fine proportions. 
Fe 


Nulife not only makes 
you Jook well and feel 
well, buttransforms you 
in a short time into a 
strong, vigorousperson, 
without resorting to tir- 
ingexercises, medicines 
orotherartificialmeans, 


Nulife dispels that sick, 
nauseated and tired 
: u - feeling, duetocongested 
lungs, round shoulders and a sunken chest, 
which causeimproper breathing. Stooping 
joulders force the weight of the body 
‘on the abdomen, the one organ which 
‘should be entirely free from all pressure. 
Nulife holds up the 
shoulders, spine and 
hips, giving the body 


ulife is as light as a 
ther, as strong as 
steel, is washable, and 
so simple that any 
ild can put it on 
thout assistance. 


Wulife gives man that command- 
ing military appearance, woman 

at graceful symmetrical form of 
beauty, and makes children stand, 
sit and grow erect, and keeps them 
healthy and strong. 


Nulife formerly sold by agents throughout 
1e world at $5.00 each; now sent direct to 
u, prepaid, for $3.00. Send your height, 
weight and chest (not bust) measure, and 
-stateifmaleorfemale. Our illustrated book- 
let, ‘‘ Nulife, And What It Will Do For You,’’ 
ot free on application by addressing 


Prof. Chas. Munter, Dept. P. S. 


Institute of Health 
-15 West 34th Street, near Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


The LINDSLEY 


Delivery Car —16-H. P. 
__ Much Cheaper Than Horse Help 
me Turned Into Money 


f Last—here is a safe, sane, practical and highly 
factory car, witlrin the reach of all. Will easily 
the work of 5 delivery wagons of the horse kind. 
olutely needed to meet today’s competition. 
customers are made as a result of quick de- 
les. You will surprise yourself with your own 
dity and the money and time it will save you. 
ments to and from the depot are made as de- 
Many a heretofore lost inoment turned into 
ey. This car has a minimum cost of running — 
can hardly figure the expense comparatively. 
i with powerful engine made to climb any hill with load 
Ibs. and go through any reasonable mud. Speed 20 miles | 
—splitdorf coil—roller bearing chains —cut steel 
tires 2 inches—force feed oiler—heavy axles— 
$ from both wheels. Our Guarantee —that this car will 
f own work as demanded under your local conditions 
ey refuncied. A free trial of 5 days will convince you 
cela Lindsley. 
now for book of particulars. Place early order for 
delivery. Agents wanted — exclusive territory given. 


J. V. LINDSLEY & COMPANY 
Dept. O, Dowagiac, Mich. 


, Famous Bible Paintings 


S or silver; pened in full color exact reproductions 
8 original paintings. 


TISSOT SOCIETY, Dept. W, 27 E. 22nd St., N.Y. 


William T.Jones, Attorney and 
Counselor in Patent Causes. 
**Patent Manual,'’ containing 
honestadvice to inventors, senton 
request. 1111 F St.,Wash., D.C. 
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sample bar or two and then relapses. The 
maids and valets are dawdling on the stair- 
cases, and the caterer and his men have 
been there since six o’clock raising an orful 
mess. Well, we crack a few jokes among 
ourselves for the first harf hour or so and 
then there is a rustle on the stairs and down 
comes Mrs. Carter and we all slips up on 
our feet and act respectful. 

Usually she is dressed to kill with her 
hair bulged out behind and in front like a 
sofa ee and a white plume with a dia- 
mond dandling on top of it in the middle of 
her head, and she comes strutting along like 
she was afraid she would break and takes 
a look around to see everything is all right. 

‘‘Is everything prepared?”’ she says to 
me. (She always says is things “pre- 
pared’’ on state occasions.) 

“Yes, madam,” I says. 

“Well,” she says, ‘‘Open that window. 
I am afraid it is going to be too hot! See to 
it, Ridges, that the rooms do not get too 
hot!”’ she says. 

“Very good, Madam,’’ I says. 

Then she takes a peek at the ball room 
and says: 

“T hope you did not put too much wax 
on the floor,’’ she says. 

““No, Madam.” ~ 

‘What is the matter with that orches- 
tra?”’ she says. ‘‘Why don’t it play?” 

vat euppose, Madam, they do not think 
you wish them to play before the people 
arrive,’’ I says. 

‘“Nonsense,’”’ she says, ‘‘Tell them to 
play. Wot would anybody think if they 
came and there wasn’t any music?”’ she says. 

So I has to go and tell the band to begin. 

Then Miss Harriet comes down and her 
mother says: 

“Harriet, how is my hair?” 

“All right,”’ says Harriet. ‘How is my 
skirt hanging?” 

‘All right,” says her mother. ‘‘Do you 
think Peleas has got it too far up behind?” 
she says. 

*“No,’’ answers Miss Harriet, ‘‘It is good 
enough. Does that place show on my 
neck?”’ she says. 

So they keep at it for about harf an hour 
wondering if they are all right while the 
band plays and allthe men and maids in the 
halls get sleepy, and about eleven o’clock 
the first carriage drives up and there is 
the greatest excitement. Everybody goes 
ascurrying round and we men all get in line 
and when I open the door it is only a note 
from some one who is sorry she can’t come. 

Well, things begin to get slow again. The 
band keeps on sort of sleepy and all the 
men is yawning and the family is sitting 
round looking bored to death in the draw- 
ring room. Every once in a while Mrs. 
Carter will go to a mirror and fix something 
and then she will get up and change it back 
again. It gets to be eleven, and a harf 
arfter, and five and forty minutes arfter 
and we are about ready to fall asleep when 
before you know it someone is standing at 
the front door trying to get in and there is 
nobody there to openit. I says ‘‘S-sh-sh!”’ 
and they all jump into their places and 
James he scurries up and opens the door 
and in waddles old lady Gresham — least- 
wise that is wot Miss Harriet calls her— 
and she sails along by us looking very 
haughty and so on upstairs before she finds 
out she is the first one, and then she hangs 
around in the dressing room feeling of the 
stuff the hangings is made of and wonder- 
ing how much it cost a yard—anyhow that 
is wot Evelyn says and she knows her of old. 
In a few minutes more everybody begins 
streaming in together and the band hits it 
up lively and the young fellows collect on 
the landing to see if the girls they is sweet 
on has got there yet, and one by one the 
people begin to come down buttoning their 
gloves and trying to look unconscious. 

Of course I am standing by the drawring 
room door and as fast as they reach the 
threshold I asks their names and announce 
them proper and it would make you laugh 
to see how many of them will blush when 
their names is called out, but most of them 
put on plenty of side and sail along quite 
natural, and the dresses beats anything I 
ever saw in England. Well, there is a 
great todo in the room where Mrs. Carter 
is receiving her guests but it is orful quiet 
everywhere else because they are all afraid 
to go into the ball room and sit there lest 
no one will ask them to dance, and all the 
daybutantes get in a clump by one door 
and keep everybody else out, and the peo- 
ple who do not know anybody go walking 
around in a circle as if they were particular 
anxious to find somebody, and now is the 
time for all the bores to anchor on to other 


Don’t Buy a Stove or Range Before You See 


How Much 


You Save 


by getting 
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Will you let me show you, how you can save 
20%, 30% or 40% in buying a Stove or Range? 


Whether you are in the habit of ‘buying by mail’’ or not, I know that 
you will be interested in the prices we quote on Kalamazoo stoves and 
ranges. Let me send you the Kalamazoo stove book, and show you the 
difference between the manufacturers and the retail prices. : 


I promise you that our direct-from-the-factory plan will save you ¢5, gro, 
$15, and on certain grades as high as $30 and $35 on a single purchase. 

I promise you that while you save all that money, you secure in the 
Kalamazoo, a stove or range that is not excelled in quality and convenience 
by any stove or range made. 


I promise you that you can buy with greater convenience and less 
trouble, greater security and less-risk, from our catalogue than you can 
from a retail stock. 

You save money; you get a better stove or range for the money and 
you buy in absolute safety, 


Are you not sufficiently interested to let me quote you prices? If you 
are a good business man, or a careful housekeeper who appreciates the 
advantages of economy in buying, I ask you to investigate our prices and 
our plan. Don’t take it for granted that you can do ‘‘just as well’’ else- 
where. Investigate. Let me send you a Kalamazoo catalogue. Take it 
and compare Kalamazoo prices and Kalamazoo quality with the prices and 
quality of the best stoves and ranges you can find in a retail storeroom. 
Then, you will be in position to buy 
intelligently and economically. 
And we shall be perfectly sat- 
isfied with the result. Send 
for the book today. 


We Pay the Freight 


360 Days’ 


Approval 
Test 


~ How 
You Save and Why 


You buy direct from the factory at actual factory prices and you save 
all dealers’, jobbers’ and middlemen’s profits. 
Just let me quote you prices. They will tell you how much you save. 
You buy on a 360 days’ approval test. 
You run absolutely no risk. We prepay the freight and if you do not find your purchase 
in every way exactly as represented, I promise you that we will promptly and cheerfully 
refund your money. And you have 360 days to make that test. 
You buy from manufacturers, not ‘mail order dealers.’ 


We own and operate one of the most modern and best equipped stove plants in the world, 
We havea larger number of individual customers than any other stove company in exist 
ence. You are dealing with a well established manufacturing firm whose product has a 
standing and reputation throughout the entire country and you are invited to call. 
You buy conveniently and safely. 
You select your stove or range froma greater variety than you will find in your retail stores ; 
you have our descriptions, specifications and guarantee in black and white, You are not 
bothered by officious salesmen. You take your time and make your own selection. We 
ship promptly, pay the freight, and guarantee safe delivery. All Kalamazoos are blacked 
and polished and any handy man can set one up and have it in operation in a few moments. 
T cannot describe and give prices of our more than 300 styles and sizes 
here: that’s the only reason I ask you to write to me for our book—our 
only salesman. Use the coupon or 


Send Postal Today For Catalogue 


For Coal and Wood Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue Number 152 
Tor Gas Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue Number 808. 
The Kalamazoo line embraces : 


Coal and Wood Ranges 
Coal and Wood Cook Stoves 
Base Burners 

Jtotel Ranges 


You will find the style and quality you want and you will 
save money. Address 
WM. THOMPSON, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


) 


Gas Stoves and Ranges 
Gas Heaters 

Coal and Wood Heaters 
Franklin Open Heaters, etc. 
Kalamazoo 


Stove Co. 

Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Please quote me 
factory prices and 

send me Catalogue 
Coal and wood 
stoves and ranges 


2 No. 152 
and 


Gas st 
ranges No. 808. 


(which ?) 


ves 


All Kalamazoo Ranges and Cook 
Stoves are equipped with patent 
oven thermometer which saves 


4 


fuel and makes baking and 


roasting easy. 


48 


There’s no sentiment attached to a 
question like this—it’s a matter of 


dollars and cents—of earning more—of 
being able to command a bigger salary. 


The same question has led thousands 
of men to write and ask how their posi- 
tions could be bettered and their salaries 
increased through the help of the 
International Correspondence Schools. 
The result has been that in the last 
two years 7,300 of the men who have 
advanced through the help of the 
I. C. S. have voluntarily reported sal- 
ary increases aggregating $4,905,600. 

During May and June 455 students 
voluntarily reported salary increases and 
promotions. 


These men were no better off than 
you when they first marked the coupon. 
Most of them were poorly paid; many 
of them could only read and write. 
Yet, without leaving home or work 
they were quickly enabled to become 
experts at their chosen occupations. 
Mark and mail the coupon now. 


The Business of This Place 


is to Raise Salaries. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | | 
Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. | 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, ‘ 
how I can qualify for employment or advancement in the 
position before which I have marked 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Elec. Engineer 


Mechanical Draftsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Plumber & Steam Fitter 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architec’] Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Banking 

Mining Engineer 


Name 


Street and No 


PERFECT, not only in its de- 
licious flavor and wonderful 
cleansing power, but in the real 
convenience of the new package. 


More efficient than liquid, less 
wasteful than powder. 
We couldn’t improve the cream 
so we improved the tube. 
Send 2 cents for sample tube. 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. P 
55 John Street New York 


Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, including 
Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasmania 
(landscape), Jamaica(waterfalls), etc., only 10c. Agents 
wanted, 50 per cent Big bargain list, coupons, a set 
of rare stamps worth 30c., etc., ALI. FREJi! We buy 
stamps. C©.E,Hussman Co., Dept. S-1, St.Louis, Mo. 
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' people because there is no chance to get 


away from them. The crowd in the draw- 
ring room gets bigger and bigger and the 


| noise is orful and there is the band playing 


away like mad and no one dancing and 
Miss Harriet is nearly crazy and answering 


| “Yes, yes! Indeed! Is it possible!”’ to the 


old codger who is talking to her although 
she does not hear a word he says. Well, 
the young men are all upion the landing 
waiting for things to liven up before they 
come down, and it looks as if no one was 
ever going to begin to dance, and just as 
Miss Harriet is beckening to me frantic to 
do something down comes Mr. Amos and I 
shouts his name and he winks at me as he 
goes in and says, 

“Ridges, General Sherman said war was 
hell, but he should have seen this!”’ 


And before you can say Jack Robinson | 


Mr. Amos has Miss Harriet out swinging 
her around the hall and most of the young 
girls has squeezed in and begin to take seats 
and in five minutes more the floor is full of 


couples, and when Mr. Amos stops another | E 


young man wants a chance at Miss Harriet 
and so he goes and talks to Mrs. Carter and 
she says, 


“T don’t know how we should get on | 4 


without you!” 

And this is where I get a chance to see 
wot kind of chaps some of the young men 
are who come to our house, for most of 
them only dance with the girls whose 
mothers have big houses and can entertain 
them, and they will walk right by others 
that they know very well and never look at 
them. So that some few girls are dancing 
every few minutes and others are not asked 
to dance at all. Evelyn says she has seen 
lots of pretty young girls slip out of the 
ball room and go upstairs and sit in the 
dressing room until it is time for the car- 
riages, and she says she knows some of ’em 
are crying although they pretend to be 
looking atthe photographs. Now Mr. Amos 
makes a business of being nice to everybody 


and if all the young men were like him | 
every girl would have a good time, but they | 


are not, so a lot of mothers rise up and call 
him blessed when it is time to go home. 
But usually by the time the cotillion 
begins the girls who are not having a good 
time have sense enough to go home and the 
crowd thins out and the people that are 
left really begin to enjoy themselves. And 
then Mr. Amos dances all he wants with 


Miss Patricia and gives her all his favors. | 


Wot a couple they make to be sure! How 
I wish they could hit it off together, but I 
see no signs of it although they are the 
very best of friends. 

You should see the favors that Mrs. 
Carter gives at her ball! It really is a sin 
with all the poverty there is in the world, 
and yet as Mr. Amos says it makes no dif- 
ference because if she didn’t spend it that 
way she would leave it to lie in the bank. 


| She has gold cigarette cases and opera 


glasses and gold pencils and jewelled 
watch fobs and gold headed canes for the 
men and parasols and real lace fans and 
chatylanes and jewelled dog collars for the 
ladies. Most of them cost twenty-five 
dollars or more apiece and some of them 
go off with as many as twenty which is ekal 
to three months of my wages. Well they 
keep it up until three o’clock or later and 
then gradually everybody goes except 
about six who are bound to stay until the 
last minute. And then they comes tum- 
bling out of the drawring-room and shakes 
hands with Mrs. Carter and tell her wot a 
fine time they have had and the band be- 
gins to pack up and wonder if they could 
have a sandwich and a glass of champagne 
before they go. The hired footmen hang 
around hoping that Mr. Carter will do the 
handsome thing by them, which he always 


does and the maids come down into the | 


pantry to see if they can get some patty foy 
grass, and there is a horrid smell of to- 
baeco smoke all up the front stairs and on 


| the landings and in the hall, and pieces of 


tissue-paper and withered flowers every- 
where to say nothing of broken favors and 
the young lady whose carriage has not come 
or got tired of waiting and has to be sent 
home in a cab. Mrs. Carter and Miss 
Harriet flops down on the sofas and puts 
their feet up and loosens their dresses. 
Then when the last carriage has gone and 
only Mr. Amos is left Mr. Carter sends me 
for cigars and he lights a big one and says, 
“Thank God that is over!”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Editor's Note — This is the third of six chapters 
as selected by Mr. Train from the diary ofa butler 
in the employ of a wealthy family. 
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Shoe-Leather 
that Wears 


Here you see a little object- 
lesson in shoe-leather. 

The picture shows how Ralston 
shoe-parts are cut from choice, 
centre portions of the hide. 
This is the toughest and finest 
grained part of the skin. The 
spongy, stretchy, soft parts 
of the hide are not good enough 
for Ralston Shoes — though some makers use them. 


This explains why Ralston Shoes wear longer and hold their shape 
better, than any other $4.00 shoes we know —and we know them all. 


are most comfortable, and shapely, as wed/as long-wearing, 


Ralston Shoes are made over anatomical, foot-form lasts 
providing foot-print fit all over, without a bit of pinching 
or squeezing — comfort for the toes, comfort for the 
bottoms of the feet, comfort everywhere. 

And Ralston $4.00 Shoes are as pleasing to the eye as they 
are comfortable on the feet. Few shoes equal them in style. 


Our Book of Fall and Winter Shoe-Styles 


shows just how Ralston construction so perfectly combines 
sinartest style, long wear and unequalled foot-comfort. 
It's an authoritative guide to correct foot-wear for 
men and women. It’s free—send for it. 

There’s a Ralston dealer in most towns and cities, 
who will show you Ralston Shoes. Where we have 
no agent, we will supply you direct— and guaran- 
tee satisfaction or refund your money. Only 
25c. extra for delivery. 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOEMAKERS 
985 Main Street 
Campello (Brockton), Mass. 


Stock No. 129 


“Smile” Last. 


after youve had 
months before them. 


emarkable Short Stories 


in Collier’s Fiction Numbers 


EGINNING with September, the last issue of each month will be a Fiction 
The 


stories already selected are from the very foremost writers in the English language, 


Number, largely devoted to short stories of exceptional character. 


and cover a wide range of interest —romance, adventure, political and social 
tendencies, society, and every-day life. ‘They are set on land and sea, in all 
parts of America and interesting places in other lands. 
enlightenment or the burden of ‘‘a great cause.’’ Others are entertaining in a 


fascinating, vital way. 


October Fiction Number . ; 


Issued September 26th 2 

ROMANCE—By Robert W. Chambers. A thoroughly dramatic war ; 
story, in which a captured spy is a woman and her captor is her lover.- Full 

of excitement and nervous tension, it is handled with all the crispness of the r 


author’s ‘*Iole’’ and his New York society sketches. 


THE ROAD AGENT—By Stewart Edward White. The solution of 
a series of mysterious robberies that amazed and impoverished a California mining 
camp is so clean-cut and obvious, when you reach the last page of this story, that the 
reader is chagrined at not having leaped to it while the plot was still uncoiling. 


THE VENTURE OF THE FLYING HIND—By James B. Connolly. 
A love story, filled with adventures on the sea, including a thrilling double 
rescue made by a girl with a clever swing of the lead. All through the story 
a band of Chinamen are in the background smoking their opium or grunting 
their appreciation of the hero’s bravery in the dory. 


nd 


Stories for the November Fiction Number, by Rex E. Beach, Rowland ‘Thomas, i 


and O. Henry, will be announced next month. 


Collier’s 
The National Weekly 


Gun Metal Calf _ 


Some carry a message of | 


| 


————————— ti‘ 
R : 


This is a style you’ll se) 
others wearing next seasu — 
it si 
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New York Style Show 


‘Lhe Fall & Winter Fashions of 


Correct Clothes for Men 


wil 


Made in New York by 


of Leading Retail Clothiers 
throughout the United States 


During October 


TO MEN AND YOUNG MEN: 
HE best dressed men of New York have been 
wearing Alfred Benjamin & Co. clothes for over 
a third of a century. This firm is recognized every- 
where as the leading tailoring organization of the 
fashion centre of the world for men’s clothing. 
VISIT to this New York Style Show will give 
you the opportunity —no matter where you 
live—to familiarize yourself with the prevailing New 
York fashions in Suits and Overcoats and will dem- 
onstrate that it is possible for any man or young man 
to wear the identical Styles being worn by the best 
dressed men in New York: and at as modest prices 


as you have been accustomed to pay for inferior grades, 
lacking distinctive New York style. 


fied ejamin s @ jew vote 


HE above label is the absolute guarantee that 
every garment bearing it is the REAL, not the 
Imitation, New York Style of the Season. 

If you do not know where “ Benjamin” Clothing 1s 
sold in your vicinity, write us and we will send full 
information—Our Style Book showing the current 
New York Fashions for Fall and Winter, 1908-1909, 
will be sent free on request. Write for it. 


ALFRED BENJAMIN & CO., 436-438 Lafayette St. NEW YORK CITY 
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Manes 


‘“LIGHTWEIGHT”’ 
PEERLESS 
OPEN 


Sane NR TS 


com gh 


Lightest 
Strongest 
Handsomest 


FOLDED 


“Lightweight” 


PEERLESS 


Folding Table 


The ‘‘Lightweight’’ Peerless 
Folding Table is different from 
every other folding table—a new 
idea. Stronger—simpler in con- 
struction, more compact and built 
of better materials. Unlike the 
folding tables you are familiar 
with, it is not ‘‘wobbly’’ when 
open, because of the unusually 
strong framework and _ folding 
device. A 30-inch table will 
carry a thousand pound weight. 

The ‘‘Lightweight’’ Peerless 
doesn’t look like a folding table. 
It’s the only folding table made 
with a veneered top of beauti- 
fully grained natural wood, and 
the only Folding Dining Table. 
Just the thing for small dining 
rooms—48-inch diameter—seats 
eight persons; weighs only 
twenty-two pounds. Strong, 
handsome and substantial. 


“Lightweight Peerless’? Tables are made 
in many styles and finishes, both round and 
square, cloth, leatherette or three-ply veneered 
natural wood top, beautifully grained, 

All tables fully guaranteed. Examine 
them at your dealer’s. If he doesn’t 
handle, send for illustrated booklet 
telling how we supply you direct. 


Carrom-Archarena Co., Ludington, Mich. 


by the Lyon’ method ‘and get it at 


once. ‘ Lyon prices are 20% below all Z 


competitors’: © We import in ‘the | 


rough, cut and polish, ‘saving: you ” 
middlemen’s profits and the ‘duty 


EE )) 
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CLEANING UP 
(Continued from Page 20) 


yet bought up. It is in the hands of J. W. 
Williams, one of the old Stone crowd, who 
ought to be wanting money by this time. 
He holds one hundred shares, which you 
should be able to buy by now at fifty dollars 
a share. I want you to buy this stock in 
your own name, and I want to loan you five 
thousand dollars to do it with. I merely 
want voting power; so after you get it you 
may hold it if you like and still owe me the 
five thousand dollars, or I’ll take it off your 
hands at any time you are tired of the 
obligation. You’d better go to Barrister 
and have him buy the stock for you.” 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Johnson. 

Bobby immediately went to De Graff. 

““T came to subscribe for two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars’ worth of addi- 
tional stock in the New Brightlight. I have 
just deposited two hundred and eighty-five 
thousand dollars in your bank.” 

“You're becoming an expert,” said 
De Graff with a quizzical smile. ‘‘ With the 
million dollars’ valuation at which we are 
to buy in the present Brightlight, the two 
hundred and fifty thousand subscribed for 
by Dan Elliston, and the ten thousand held 
by your wife, this new subscription about 
gives you control of the New Brightlight, 
don’t it?” 

““That’s what I want,’ Bobby exulted. 
“You don’t object, do you?”’ 

‘Not on my own account,” De Graft 
assured him; ‘‘but you’d better have 
Barrister buy this in for you until we are 
organized. Then you can take it over.”’ 

‘“‘T guess you're right,” agreed Bobby. 
“T’'ll send Barrister right over, and I think 
I shall make him take up the remaining ten 
thousand on his own account. A week 
from to-night is the council meeting at 
which the Consolidated must make good to 
renew their franchise, and we don’t want 
any hitch in getting our final incorporation 
papers by that time. The members of the 
Consolidated are singing swan songs in 
seven simultaneous keys at this very 
moment.” 

Bobby’s description of the condition of 
the Consolidated was scarcely exaggerated. 
It was a trying and a hopeless period for 
them. The bond issue had failed miser- 
ably. It had not needed the Chronicle to 
remind the public of what a shaky propo- 
sition the Consolidated was, for Bobby had 
thoroughly exposed the corporation during 
the Bulletin’s campaign against Sam Stone. 
Bond-floating companies from other cities 
were brought in, and after an examination 
of the books threw up their hands in horror 
at the crudest muddle they had ever found 
in any investigation of municipal affairs. 

On the night of the council meeting 
Sharpe and Trimmer and Williams, repre- 
senting the Consolidated, were compelled 
to come before the council and confess their 
inability to take up the bonds required to 
renew their franchise; but they begged 
that this clause, since it was an entirely 
unnecessary one and was not enjoined upon 
gas or electric companies in other cities, 
be not enforced. Council, however, was 
obdurate, and the committee thereupon 
begged for a further extension of time in 
which to raise the necessary amount of 
money. Council still was obdurate, and by 
that obduracy the franchise of the Con- 
sumers’ Electric Company, said franchise 
being controlled by the Consolidated 
Illuminating and Power Company, became 
null and void. 

Thereupon Bobby Burnit, President 
De Graff and Dan Elliston, representing 
the New Brightlight Electric Company, 
came forward and prayed for a franchise 
for the electric lighting of the entire city, 
agreeing to take over the poles and wiring 
of the Consolidated at a fair valuation; 
and council was not.at all obdurate, which 
was scarcely strange when one reflected 


| that every member of that municipal body 


had been selected and put in place through 
the direct instrumentality of Bobby Burnit. 


It was practical politics, true enough, but | 


Moving Picture Machines 


Bobby had no qualms whatever about it. 
“Tt may be quite true that I have not 
been actuated by any highly noble motives 


in this,” he confessed to a hot charge by | 


Williams, ‘‘but so long as in municipal 


| affairs I am not actuated by any ignoble 
| motives I am doing pretty fairly in this | 


town.” 

There was just the bare trace of bru- 
tality in Bobby as he said this, and he 
suddenly recognized it in himself with dis- 
may. What pity Bobby might have felt 


September 26, 1908 


The Good Barber Says: 


r >t 
p> 
Ar 2B 


Get a Razor That 
Strops (Sharpens) 


“T do not use an wnstropped, dull 
razor, 
comfortably or cleanly. 


it would not shave 


”) 


because 


Besides: 
“Doing so would irritate your skin, 


giving instead of a shave a ‘scrape,’ 
which would pull and draw.’’ 


Therefore: 


“T strop (sharpen) my razor frequently so as to shave you properly and 


leave your skin smooth and cool.’’ 


‘“Maybe you have tried to shave with one or several of the different ‘no 
stropping razors,’ and not having the skill or means of keeping them 
stropped (sharp ) have quit in disgust.” 


Now, However, “A Way Out 


the “last word” in Safety Razors. 


Itstrops(sharpens) automatically, and being adways sharp gives the well groomed 
man what he desires, —a delightfully clean, smooth, safe shave each time used. 


It is not unscrewed or taken apart for either stropping 
(sharpening) or cleaning; the AutoStrop strops itself 
sharp in about one-third the time it takes to remove a 
dull used blade from any other safety razor to replace 
it with a new one; cleaned just as conveniently, no 


unscrewing, no taking apart. 


Stropped (sharpened) ina jiffy, wiped clean ina jiffy. 


AutoStrop Maxim: 


“You Lather Well, and I’ll Shave Well” 


If vour dealer wishes to give you the ‘‘ Square Deal”’ 
in Safety Razors, he’!l sell you the AutoStrop; or write 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. 


345 Fifth Avenue, New York 
FOR FREE BOOKLET 


NOTE — AutoStrop Razors are sold under a guarantee 


which protects purchasers absolutely. 


Give the old Safety Razor to the boy and Treat 


Yourself to a Man’s Razor 


This kind of a lamp with a 
MACBETH chimney on it gives the 
best artificial light to work by. 

My chimneys fit, insure clean, 
even combustion, are clear as crys- 
tal, and do not break from heat, 


The only lamp-chimneys 
that the maker thinks enough 
of to put his name on are 
mine— MACBETH is on every 
one, 

My Lamp-Chimney Book insures 
getting the right chimney for any 
burner, and gives suggestions about 
lamps, chimneys, wicks, oils and 
tells how to keep lamps in order. 
I gladly mail it, free, to anyone 
who writes for it. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


. You Can Make BIG 
Stereopticons MONEY. Entertain- 
ing the Public. 
= Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men | 
with small capital. 
Westart you, furnish- 


ing complete outfits | 
and explicit instruc- 


On 
(Cx 
ASIe 
=e Poste WO 

\ OAD tions at a surprisingly 
low cost. 


Finishing Floo 


THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 


Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special ofier. Sent Free. 


and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, | | 


Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn Street, Dept. L, Chicago. | 


” Has Been Found in the 


AutoStrop RAZOR Stropsliself 


Placing in your hands a really wonderful expert mechanical barber. 
Its self-contained stropping (sharpening) arrangement makes the AutoStrop 


Standard Outfit 


Complete asillustrated, 
consists of Quadruple 
Silver - Plated, Selft- 
stropping Razor, 12 
AutoStrop blades, 1 
Horse-llide Strop. All j 
in Handsome Leather §& 
Case. Size 2x33, in. 


Price, $5.00 
By comparison worth at 
least double. 


- As Days Grow Shorter 


Lighting Expense Grows Longer 


Dingy, dirty or dull colored 
walls eat up and absorb light, 
while a bright, clean or white 
surface reflects light. Keep 
the inside and outside of 
your buildings clean and 

bright by using a 


Dayton Sprayer 


) and Whitewasher } 


The best and simplest made; 
they do not get out of order; 
easy to operate and always 9 
ready for use. One man 
do twelve men’s work with a 
Dayton Sprayer — the economy 
and speed is surprising! He § 
will do better work than brush 
work because the spray spreads 
evenly and will reach difficult J 
spots. Price $4 to $35. Write 
4) for catalog and Plan of Shipping 
2 on Approval. - 


Dayton Supply Company 
Dept. L, Dayton, Ohio | 
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The ‘Climax’ | 
On legs $10.51 
On BEI. $13.55 
including hose, 
oc a 


The ‘‘Progress ’’ 
12 gal.— $21.00 
20 gal.— $30.00 
including hose, etc, 


Our Improved Method of 


old or new, for rugs or otherwise, with ig 
GRIPPIN’S _ 
_.. Floor Crack Filler | _ 


and Finishes — 


: a a Sa inet 
ay and simple to apply. 
LIKE THIS ; 
a scriptive matter 
GRIPPINS, Write now. 


GRIPPIN MFG. 


“The Pen 
that never 
needs coaxing.” 


HE tremendous superiority 

| of the Swan Fountain Pen 

over all others lies in the absolute 

mechanical and scientific perfec- 

tion of its Gold Pen, in conjunc- 
‘tion with its natural feed. 


MABIE, TODD & CO,’S 


é FOUNTAIN 


is made by the oldest makers of Gold 
| Pens in America; its feed also is 
| made on nature’s laws, supplying 
| the ink both above and below the 
Gold Pen point. This is the only 
| perfect feed, thoroughly dependable 
—always ready to write. 


Professional people and all who 
have much writing to do appreciate 
this unvarying reliability. A Swan 
Fountain Pen will save you the time 
that is now wasted working with an 
inferior pen or with the old-fashioned 
ink well. 


Our illustrated booklet tells about the 
Swan Fountain Pen. Write for it to-day. 


MABIE, TODD & CO. 


Dept. A. Est. 1843. 
17 Maiden Lane, New York 
149 Dearborn St., Chicago 


: } 
_ LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS MANCHESTER 
I 


and all other meats 
are greatly improved 


EA& PERRINS 


‘ SAUCE 


| THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Tt is the best relish for hot and-cold 
Meats,Soups, Fish, Game and Salads. 


- 3 Beware of Imitations. 
ik 
i & 

| ‘Si Your Eyeglasses On 

; The Automatic 


Eyeglass Holder 


Then they are safe, easily 
reached to put on, and just as 
guickly put away. Looks well. 
Made in black, white, rolled plate, 
gold and silver. Get it from your 
jeweler or optician, or direct from 
us, postpaid. 50c. and more. 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Catalog. 


Ketcham & McDougall 
39 Maiden Lane, New York 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N.Y. 
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for these bankrupt men, however, was 
| swept away in a gust of renewed aggressive- 


:|| ness when Trimmer, arousing himself from 


_ the ashen age which seemed all at once to 
_ be creeping over him, said, with a return of 


| that old circular smile which had so often 


_ before aggravated Bobby: 


| “T am afraid I’ll have to draw out of my 


' other ventures and retire on my salary as 
_ president and manager of Trimmer & Co.”’ 
Vengefulness was in Bobby’s eyes as he 


|| followed Trimmer’s sprawling figure, so 


much like a bloated spider’s in its bigness 
of circumference and its attenuation of 
limbs, that suddenly he shuddered and 
turned away as when one finds himself 
about to step upon a toad. 


IX 

A THE offices of the New Brightlight 

Electric Company there was universal 
rejoicing. Johnson was removed from the 
Bulletin to take charge of the new organiza- 
tion until it should be completed, and 
Bobby himself, for a few days, was com- 
pelled to spend most of his time there. 
During the first week after the granting of 
Hie franchise Bobby called Johnson to 

im. 

“Mr. Johnson,” said he quite severely, 
“‘yvou have been so careful and so faithful 
in all other things that I dislike to remind 
you of an overlooked duty.” 

“Tam sorry, sir,” said Johnson. ‘“‘ What 
iSite? 

“You have neglected to make out a note 
for that five-thousand-dollar loan. Kindly 
draw it up now, payable in ten years, with 
interest at four per cent. ajter the date of 
maturity.” 

“But, sir,’ stammered Johnson, ‘‘the 
stock is worth par now.”’ 

“Would you like to keep it?” 

“T’d be a fool to say I wouldn’t, sir. 
But the stock is not only worth par, it was 
in the old Brightlight; and I received an 
exchange of two for one in the New 
Brightlight, which is also worth par this 
morning; so I hold twenty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of stock.” 

“Tt cost me five thousand,’ insisted 
Bobby, ‘‘and we’ll settle at that figure.”’ 

“T don’t know how to thank you, sir,” 
trembled Johnson, but he stiffened imme- 
diately as Applerod intruded himself into 


| the room with a bundle of papers which he 


laid upon the desk. 

“‘T beg your pardon, Mr. Burnit,”’ began 
Applerod, “but I have five thousand dol- 
ie I’d like to invest in the New Bright- 
light Company if you could manage it for 
me.’ 

“T’m sorry, Applerod,”’ said Bobby, 
“but there isn’t a share for sale. It was 
subscribed to the full capitalization before 
the incorporation papers were issued.” 

Applerod was about to leave the room 
in deep dejection when Johnson, with a 
sudden happy inspiration, called him back. 

“‘T think I know where you can buy five 
thousand,’’ said Johnson; ‘‘but you will 
have to hurry to get it.” 

““Where?”’ asked Applerod eagerly, 
while Bobby went to the window to con- 
ceal his broad smiles. 

“Just put on your hat and go right over 
to Barrister,’ directed Johnson; ‘‘and 
take a blank check with you. I’ll telephone 
him, to save time for you. The stock is 
worth par, and that lonesome fifty shares 
will be snapped up before you know it.” 

“You will excuse me till I go uptown, 
Mr. Burnit?” inquired Applerod, and 
bustled out eagerly. 

He had no sooner left the building than 
Johnson grabbed Bobby’s telephone and 
called up Barrister. 

“This is Johnson,” he said to the old 
attorney. ‘‘I have just sent Applerod over 
to you to buy fifty shares of New Bright- 
light at par. Take his check and hold it for 
delivery of the stock. I'll have it over to 
you within an hour, or as soon as I can 
have the transfer made. It is my stock, but 
I don’t want him to know it.” 

Hanging up the receiver old Johnson sat 
in the chair by Bobby’s desk and his thin 
shoulders heaved with laughter. 

“‘Applerod will be plumb crazy when he 
finds that out,” he said. ‘‘To think that I 
have fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of this 
good stock that didn’t cost me a cent, all 
paid for with Applerod’s own five thousand 
dollars!” 

Johnson laughed so hard that finally he 
was compelled to lay his head on the desk 
in front of him, with his lean old fingers 
over his eyes. 

“Thanks to you, Robert; thanks to 
you,” he added after a little silence. 


management, handling men, short cuts, worry-savers, store systems, retail salesmanship, 

trade-getting ideas, window dressing, circularizing, import and export trade—and everything which please 

in which a man in business — big or little —is interested. send SY s’ rE M 
A Successful Manufacturer A Successful Retailer one full year to 

““Thevalue of SYSTEM asabusinessmaga-. ‘‘ No business can succeed without system, the address below; } 

zine can never be estimated accurately. By the principle, and no business man can afford also forward to me, 

direct instruction and constant timely sugges- to be without SYSTEM, the business maga- allcharges pr epaid,¢ ‘Opy 

tions, it turns many a life, not only of an indi- zine. It is one of the best helps I know of of Mr. Cody’ mre hol 


'E. T. GILBERT MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Condensed Synopsis of Contents 


Learn to write eoaete red-blooded busi- 


Using Words So as to Make 
ness letters that laugh at the Wpatso basket. People Do'Things. Easy Lessons 
in Rhetoric, Composition, and 


Word Study. 
an Easy Stylei 
—How to Begina Business Letter. 
—When to Write a Long Letter 
and When to Writea Short Letter. 
— Answering Inquiries, -Talking 
in a Letter.— Complaint Lette So 
Condensation. — Writing Adver- 
tisements.— Advertising and Fol- 
low-up Letters.— Salesmanship in 
Letters and Advertisements.— 
Social and Official Forms. 

There are over one hundred 
model letters of all kinds, inch nce 
ing many that have pulled lk 
amounts of busin 


Learn how to EXPICss your own every-di LY 
ideas—whether in writing or speech—in that crisp, 
clear-cut, magnetic English that commands attention, 


and inspires respect. For the language you use in 
correspondence —or even in speech— must help you sell 
goods, win customers, collect debts, even secure the posi- 
tions you hold, but it cannot do these things if weak, clumsy 
and _ half-intelligible. 

And here, at last, is the book that tells how. When big concerns like Lyon & Healy, 
Sherwin-Williams Company, Marshall Field & Company need the instruction of an expert 
to ginger up their correspondence, to rejuvenate their daily dictation and to train their letter 
writers, Mr. Cody, the writer of this book, is the man who is sent for. And in this, his latest 
and best business work, he has given the business man, who has no time for scholarly theory, 
a series of simple, fascinating lessons in the art of writing and speaking effectively, that you 
can master and apply in a few weeks. 


Actual business letters are criti- 
cized in detail and rewritten 
model letters. 


as 


Hundreds of notes call attention 


How isyourEnglish? Are slips of speech habitual with you? Areyourletters 1° Bog points of correctness and 
dry, formal and poorly worded? Do they lack the snap, the tone of words that style. : a : 
WIN? Get out of this rut—master the principles of smooth, easy, fluent There is a complete classified list 


of Words Often Misused, of the 
Rules of Grammar and -Common 
Errors, of the Rules of Punctua- 
tion for business office use. 


expression — of crisp, powerful straight-from-the-shoulder Business English. 
Tighten your grasp on the English language. Get the Free book today. 


The way to get a copy of this splendid new Sherwin Cody book absolutely free is through 
SYSTEM, which stands pre-eminent the monthly Magazine of Business. 260 to 356 pages in 
every issue of SYSTEM, and every page bubbling over with priceless business information, 
plans, hints, pointers, methods, systems, that you ought to put into practice in your own busi- 
ness. It makes no difference whether you own your own business, or whether you are work- 
ing for someone else—SYSTEM will show you new ways of saving time and money and effort 
—new ways of cutting out drudgery. SYSTEM goes into the offices of the biggest men and 
brings forth for your benefit every month the fruits of their costly experience. SYSTEM wili 
show you how to accomplish more— how to make more, in your present daily work. Each 
issue contains special inside information on buying, accounting, selling, manufacturing, ship- 
ping, collecting, advertising, business letter-writing, banking, real estate, insurance, business 


vidual, but of an institution, into a different and every aspiring merchant in the land ought 
channel and the change is always more profit- to have it. I recommend it to every business 
able — YOU NEED IT.’’— ALEXANDER H. man and clerk.’” —SAMUEL BRILL, Brill 


1 
REVELL, Chicago. Bros., New York. H 
Name = 2 = | 


FRE Nearly every standard volume that has hitherto been published on 
Address = 


Fr “Vow to Do Business by 
Letter.” Bound in 


business letter writing has sold for $2 or $3 a copy or more. But as 
a special introductory offer we have decided to give away an intro- 

ductory edition of this splendid Sherwin Cody book bound in handsome De Luxe 

vellum, absolutely free with a new subscription to SYSTEM. Simply send $2 with 

the coupon (or $2.50 if the magazine is to be sent to a Canadian address). The 


book will go forward immediately—securely packed—all transportation 

charges prepaid. Better still, include $1 extra, and we will bind the book 151-153 : nares 
for you in genuine Oxford Morocco and gold the edges. This isa book Wabash Ave. Fast 23d 
you will use constantly for many years. It will pay to buy the Chicago New York 


Morocco binding. THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 


Every Beat is 


Easy Street for 50c 
Gilbert’s 


Invisible 


Heel Cushions 


IN THE RED BOX 


opportunities 
in the U. S. Civil 
Service for Ame n 


men and women over 18. 


Life long positions are granted 


We en- 
own 


to thousands every year. 
able you to qualify in your 
home at small cost to pass any C tivil Serv- 
ice Examination. Get free Civil Service Book. 


International Corres.School, Box 1171-C,Scranton, Pa. 


FIX YOUR ROOF 


— We will guarantee to put any old 
Absorb all the shocks and 5c PerSquare leaky, worn-out, rusty, tin, iron, 
jars of walking, prevent tired | steel, pz per, felt, gravel or shingle roof in perfect condition, 
aching feet and limbs, nervous- | and keep it in perfect condition for 5c per square per year. 


ness, debility, irritability caused by pounding The Perfect Roof Preserver, makes old, 


yvorn-out roofs new. Satisfaction guaran- 
over hard floors and pavements. Slip inside Roof-Fix eo ace oe enied: ‘Our free roofing 
the shoe, arch the instep. You wear a half book tells all about it. Write for it today. 


Price Post Paid 5oc. The Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept. 68, Elyria, Ohio 


size smaller shoe. 
For the theatrical profession 
Make You Tal and those who want to in- 


crease their height we make a special Cushion of one 
inch thickness. Price Post Paid, $1.00, At shoe, 
department and drug stores and notion counters. 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Boyd syltabic Sy: stem — written with only nine chare acters. Ne 
‘ positions” "no ‘ruled lines" — no‘‘shading’’—no wor 
signs ’’ no ‘‘ cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 


Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Tl. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED 

Free report as to Patentability. Mlustrated Guide 

Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 

EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Dependable 
Motors 


Motors look much alike on the 
outside; but there is a 
wide difference in the 
mechanical and scientific 


‘correctness of their 
construction. It is its 
lutely perfect balance 

that has caused 


‘STANDARD 


Direct Current 


MOTOR 


to be recognized as the finest 
and most efficient motor on 
the market to-day. 

Our motors can always be de- 
pended upon and theywill keep 
in excellent condition through 
years of hard continuous service. 


They are low cost, quiet and 
smooth running and are most satis- 
factory for every kind of driving — 
for isolated machines or for general 
shop work. 

We make a specialty os small 
direct current motors from #5 to 15 
H. P. adapted to all requirements. 

We are also equipped to design and build 
special types of motors. 
If you are a user of power up to 
15 H. P. write to-day for our free 
book No. 67 about §‘ The Standard’? - 
Motor; tell us your requirements, 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 
Main Office and Factory, Springfield, Ohio 
New York, 145 Chambers St.; Philadelphia, 1109 Arch 
St.; Chicago, 48 W.Jackson Boul.; Dallas, 264 Live Oak 
St.; Cleveland, The W.R. Horning Co., 337 Frankfort 
Ave. N. W.; New Orleans, 8. J. Stewart, 216 Bourbon 


St.; St. Louis, E. C. Van Nort Electric Co., Locust and 
11th Sts.; Kansas City, Heath Electric Co. 


[Wa nt My Piano in 
Every Home 


Here is the most 
liberal offer ever made 
by any Piano manufac- 
turer: I will send any 
reader of the Post a 
high-grade Doylemarx 
| Piano on absolutely free 
trial for a month with- 
outa penny’s paymentor 
any obligation incurred! 
I want you to have a 
chance to try my Piano 
in your own home, 
and compare its 
tone, workman- 
ship ‘and reason- 
able price with 
other high- 
grade Pianos. If 
you find it all I 
claim, the 


Best Piano Value in the World 


you can keep it and have any reasonable time to pay forit. If 
you are not perfectly satisfied with its rich musical tones, its 
handsome case, its responsive action, and its low price, send 
it back and I will pay the freight both ways. Send me your 
address to-day. I save you two profits, the jobbers’ and the 
retailers’ (no dealer handles this Piano), for I sell the Doylemarx 


Piano right from the factory, with only the very smallest 
manufacturing profit added to the factory cost. 

A YEAR’S FREE TRIAL.— My sincere belief that you 
will be more than pleased with 


‘ler 
: e Diano 


is shown in my absolute guarantee to take it back within a year 
and give you another Piano in exchange if it does not satisfy 
you. Itis perfect in all ways, the result of 48 years of study 
and work by practical piano experts. And my modern sell- 
ing plan is the most liberal known. 

STOOL and SCARF FREE.—I want you to have my illus- 
trated book on Pianos. I want you to see why Doylemarx 
Pianos are superior, and to understand how, by selling direct, 
I save you a large share of the usual price of a Piano. Write 
forthis book z and: learn how to geta stool, scarf and Pianomusic 
free. Remember we sell on easy terms, we prepay freight 
and absolutely guarantee satisfaction. Write me personally, 

M. DOYLE MARKS, Vice-President and Manager. 


D.S. ANDRUS & CO. 
310 East Water Street, Elmira, N.Y. 
Your old Piano or Organ taken in part payment 
Established 1860 


Don’t Throw it Away. Does Your Granite Dis 


or Hot Water Bag Le 


MENDET 


A PATENT PATCH 


that mends all leaks in all utensils—tin, 


brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags, etc. 


No solder, cement or rivet. 
them; fit any surface; two million in use, Send 

for sample package 10c. Complete package 
assorted. sizes, 25c. post-paid. Agents wanted. 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Box 919, AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 


Any one can use 
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Bobby, turning from the window, saw 
the thin shoulders still heaving. There was 
a glint of moisture on the lean hands that 
had toiled for so many years in the Burnit 
service, and as Bobby passed he placed his 
hand on old Johnson’s bowed head for just 
an instant, then went out, leaving John- 
son alone. 


x 


Te WAS Applerod_ who, returning tri- 
umphantly with Barrister’s promise of 
the precious block of New Brightlight for 
delivery in the afternoon, brought Bobby 
a copy of his own paper containing so much 
startling news that the front page consisted 
only of a hysteria of headlines. Sudden 
proceedings in bankruptcy had been filed 
against the Consolidated Illuminating and 
Power Company. These proceedings had 
revealed the fact that Frank L. Sharpe, 
supposed to have left the city on business 
for the company, had in reality disap- 
peared with the entire cash balance of the 
Consolidated. This disappearance had 
immediately thrust the Middle West 
Construction Company into bankruptcy. 
By Stone’s own acts the Stone enterprises 
had crumpled and fallen, and all his ad- 
herents were ruined. 

Out of the chaos that the startling facts 
he was able to glean created in Bobby’s 
mind there came a thought of Ferris, and 
he immediately telephoned him, out at the 
site of the new G. E. & W. shops, where 
ground was already being broken, that he 
would be out that way. 

Half an hour later he took Ferris into his 


| machine and they whirled over to the 


waterworks site, where the work had 
stopped as abruptly as if that scene of 
animation had suddenly been stricken of a 
plague and died. On the way Bobby ex- 
plained to Ferris what had happened. 

““You were the lowest legitimate bidder 
on the job, I believe,” he concluded. 

“Yes, outside of the local company.” 

“Tf I were you I’d get busy with Jimmy 
Platt on an estimate of the work already 
done,” suggested Bobby. ‘‘I think it very 
likely that the city council will offer the 
Keystone Construction Company the con- 
tract et its former figure, with the proper 
deductions for present progress. We will 
make up the difference between their bid 
and yours, and whatever loss there is 
in taking up the work will come out of 
the forfeit put up by the Middle West 
Company.” 

Jimmy Platt ran out to meet them like a 
lost soul. The waterworks project had 
become his pet. He lived with it and 
dreamed of it, and that there was a pros- 
pect of resuming work, and under such 
skillful supervision as that of Ferris, de- 
lighted him. While Jimmy and Mr. Ferris 
went into the office to prepare a basis of 
estimating, Bobby stayed behind to ex- 
amine the carbureter of his machine, 
which had been acting suspiciously on the 
way out, and while he was engaged in this 
task a voice that he knew quite well saluted 
him with: 

‘Fine work, old pal! I guess you put all 
your lemons into the squeezer and got the 
juice, eh?”’ 

Biff had a copy of the Bulletin in his 
hand, which was sufficient explanation of 
his congratulations. 

““Things do seem to be turning out 
pretty lucky for me, Biff,’ Bobby con- 
fessed, and then, looking at Mr. Bates, he 
immediately apologized. “T beg pardon 
for calling you Biff,” said he. ‘I should 
have said Mr. Bates.” 

“Cut it!” growled Biff, looking over him- 
self with some complacency nevertheless. 

From his nice new derby, which re- 
placed the slouch cap he had always pre- 
ferred, to his neat and uncomfortably- 
pointed gun-metal leathers which had sup- 
planted the broad-toed tans, Mr. Bates 
was an epitome of neatly-pressed grooming. 
White cuffs edged his gray business suit, 
and—wonder of wonders!—he wore a 
white shirt with a white collar, in which 
there was tied a neat bow of—last wonder 
of all!—shining gray. 

“T suppose that costume is due to dis- 
tinctly feminine influence, eh, Biff?” 

“Guilty as Cassie Chadwick! ” replied 
Biff with a sheepish grin. ‘‘She’s tryin’ to 
civilize me.”’ 

““Who is?”’ demanded Bobby. 

“Oh, she is. You know whe I mean. 
Why, she’s even taught me to cut out slang. 
Say, Bobby, I didn’t know how much like 
a rough-neck I used to talk. I never opened 
my yawp but what I spilled a line of 


(Continued on Page 54) 


Men’s socks. 
11\s. 
Women’s stockings. 


Manheim Mendless Hose are better than any other 
stockings at anywhere near the price. 


They are not only well-knit from extra-quality yarn, 

but are doubly re-enforced at the toes and heels. 
always hold their color and shape, and are as soft and 
comfortable after washing as when new. 


Manheim Mendless Hose 


must be good to stand this guarantee: A new pair free 
for every pair that needs mending within 6 months. , 


Black, light and dark tan, navy blue and gray. 
Sold only 6 pairs (one size) in a box, with guarantee, $1. 


Black, and Lehi and dark tan. 
Sold only 6 pairs (one size) ina box, with guarantee, $1.50. 


If your dealer hasn’t Manheim Mendless Hose, don’t accept a substitute. 
Send us $1 for men’s or $1.50 for women’s, state size (or size of shoe) and 
color—assorted colors if desired — and we will send you 6 pairs prepaid. 


MANHEIM HOSIERY MILLS 
46 E. Granby St., Manheim, Pa. 


Reference: Keystone National Bank, Manheim, Pa. 
Attractive terms to dealers in territory where 
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They 


Sizes 9% to 


Sizes 8 to 10%. 


we are not represented. ~ 


Clothes For Young Men 


Appearancei is important toayoung man start- 
ing out inhis business life. First impressions are 
lasting. All clothing makers make style an essen- 
tial. But we make Lasting Style equally important. 

wenty-one years devoted to the exactscience 
of making Young Men's Correct Clothes, evolve 
what all Clothing Manufac- 
turers aimed at, and we 
achieved: Scientifically 
Proportioned Clothes. 

ne collegian Vitcad 
dubbed them “Self Adjust- 
able"; because the physique 
less favored by nature steps 
into “Wearbetter’’ Clothes 
and has physical defects 
outwardly moulded into 
perfect proportions. 

he fleshily inclined 
looknormal—theattenuated 
take on proper physical de- 
velopment, and on the cor- 
rectly proportioned, the 
garments fit faultlessly. 

earbetter’ Garments 

are Shape Retaining. 

Ask your dealer to show 
you a ‘‘Wearbetter’ Young 
Man's suit. If he hasn't it, 
write us your dealer's name, 
and we will see that you 
are supplied. 

Send forFree Style Book 
“L""—tells about fine clothes 
for Young Men, Boys and 

ildren, manufacturedand 


0 : 
$10 to $25 Scholessled by 


David M. Pfaelzer & Co., Chicago 
Founded 1887 


“A little 
higher 


| Prickly Heat, 
Chafing,” prt petiae® 
substitutes, but 


and Sunburn, a reason for it.’” 
and all afflictions of the skin. 


Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Shaving. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's 


(the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 


The ‘‘ Torrey 
Edge’’ is 
Famous 


Highest Quality—Best Finish 


Here is 


“OUR BEAUTY” 


—a perfect razor, price $3.00. 
Nothing like it known to the 
shaving world. Postpaid if not 
at your dealer’s. 


We have other razors from 
$1.50 up. All fully guaranteed. 


If you want the lest razor and 
strop, try the Torrey. Send for 
our free catalogue — tells “ How to 
shave and how to care for a razor.” 
Contains many good points that 
every shaver should know. 


The J. R. Torrey Razor Co., Dept. A, Worcester, Mass. 


Largest makers of razors in the world. 
Established 1886 


BROKEN-DOWN ARCH OR WEAK INSTEP 
CAUSE RHEUMATISM, LAMENESS a®| 
TENDERNESS of the feet, ‘also legs, knees, an| 
backache, and possibly deformity. The 


C & H ARCH INSTEP SUPPORT 


will prevent all this. Give size shoe. 


A shadow view showing steel arch 


thro’ leather top. 
50c 


a pair. Your dealer 
or by mail. 
C & H ARCH SHANK CO., Dept. E, Brockton, Mas 
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A Word to First Voters 


OU, young man, who are about to cast your first ballot, 
are facing a grave responsibility. 

Hitherto you have passively enjoyed the benefits 
of this Republic. Now you are to become an active factor in 
the government of the nation, assuming the full burden of the 
duties of citizenship. 

Though the privilege to vote comes to you without effort, 
do not forget that to win it men fought in battlefield and 
forum, and that to obtain it other men left their homes in 
foreign lands, severing many ties and starting life anew. 

What will you do with your ballot? 

It is no light matter for you to decide how you shall 
cast your first vote, nor should you let yourself be swayed 
by whim or prejudice. The whole subject lies before you 
for calm consideration, and it is your duty to give it this 
consideration. 

With your first vote you ally yourself with a political 
party. You have the opportunity to enroll yourself with the 
Republicans, who have made this nation what it is today; who 
have kept the faith bequeathed to them by the fathers and 
established a firm standard of sound statesmanship, admin- 
istering the government through men of proved experience 
and integrity. 

If you make that choice you associate yourself at once 
with men of achievement, leaders of the nation, and with a 
party of honorable tradition and performance. You become 
identified with the advance of civilization and can with proper 
pride feel that you have helped toward progress. 

But if any whim impels you to cast your lot with the 
opponents of those who have accomplished so much, reflect 
well before you follow the impulse, for the so-called Demo- 
cratic party of today has drifted completely away from its 
former ideals, veering like a weathercock under the intluence 
of untried and visionary leaders who champion policies born 
of political expediency. Remember that if you assist toward 
plunging the nation into want, discontent and_ disorder, 
destroying both domestic and foreign credit, some of the blame 
and disgrace will rest upon you. 


_ Governor Hughes: 


When we hear sounded a strident call to the defense of popular rights, we 
look carefully to see who constitute the new patriotic army into whose keeping 
we are asked to turn over the destinies of this great nation. The campaign 
watchwords‘‘ Shall the People Rule? ’’ and the demand ‘‘ Whether the government 
shall remain a mere business asset of favor-seeking corporations’’ are not impress- 
ive when emblazoned on the banners of Tammany Hall and of other essential 
allies. The army opposing us cannot pass muster either as one of defense or of 
salvation, and we may well pause before we permit it, despite its boast of 
fidelity, to garrison our institutions. 

No one more than I desires to see administration purged of every selfish 


Senator Beveridge: 


The real question is, Which candidate will make the better President ? 
Which is the wiser and steadier? Which man would you choose as adminis- 
trator of your estate ? Which would you select to manage your business? Which 
has the better training and more experience ? 

Mr. Bryan never has handled a single foreign problem. He has governed 


no Philippines, regenerated no Cuba, built no Canal, avoided no alien danger, 


saved us from no threatened peril. 

Mr. Taft has done all. It was his genius for the practical and devotion to 
humanity that took Philippine chaos and made Philippine order; took Philip- 
Pine hate and changed it, by the alchemy of his tact, to Philippine love. It was 
his statesmanship that achieved the impossible, converted an oriental people 
into a voting citizenship, and laid the foundations for a future which, as God 


i wills, may become a separate nation or a glad and patriotic part of this great | 
republic. 


For this year you have a voice in the election of a 
President of the United States. 

The Democrats put forward as their candidate a politician 
who has changed his beliefs repeatedly, who is unstable, and 
untried, and is distrusted even by members of the party 
under whose name he conducts his canvass, many of whom 
make no secret of their intention to vote against him; 
whose very nomination created widespread alarm among 
business men. 

The Republicans offer as their candidate for the Presidency 
a fearless, disinterested and upright man, trained in the 
severe school of duty, whose career of accomplishment assures 
his fitness, whose record is one of unceasing industry 
in exacting tasks and contains no hint of failure ; whose 
personality has won the esteem and approval of the American 
people. 

His reputation for absolute spotlessness in both public 
and private life is as well known abroad as it is at home. By 
temperament, capacity and experience he is qualified for the 
administration of great affairs of state. He has shown a 
single-minded devotion to the service of his country, with a 
broad and human sympathy to which sound appeal is never 
unavailing. 

This man is William Howard Taft. 

Associated with him on the ticket is James Schoolcraft 
Sherman, who for many years has sat in the councils of the 
nation and is skilled in the conduct of public affairs. 

Young man, you stand on the threshold of decision. 
Your first step into the world of politics will have a strong 
influence on your life, affecting your associations and your 
business. 

Before making your decision and taking a step that can- 
not be retraced, read what is said on this matter by two 
statesmen of unquestioned probity, devoted to the best 
interests of the nation, and honored for their high standards 
of political morality. These men are Charles E. Hughes, 
Governor of New York, and Albert J. Beveridge, Senator 
from Indiana. 


taint, to have fair and impartial laws faithfully executed, to get rid of every 
vestige of special privilege at the expense of public interest, to liberate trade from 
unjust encroachments, purify our electoral methods and to maintain honest 
representative government. And it is because of his loyalty to these ideals, 
because of his broad sympathies and his rare equipment in character, ability and 
experience, because tested in the difficult fields of judicial and administrative 
work he has proved his quality by eminent service, because of his varied learn- 
ing, his acquaintance with affairs, his respect for constitutional government, and 
his capacity intelligently and justly to plan and direct necessary reforms that I 
most earnestly support the candidacy of William Howard Taft. 


It was William H. Taft who set Cuba in order, established her feet in civiliza- 
tion’s upward path; and it was he who, when so directed by President Roosevelt, 
who first advised with Mr. Taft, when these children of liberty tore his work to 
pieces, set up once more the blessed rule of order and liberty and law witha father’s 
patience and a statesman’s wisdom. It is he who is commanding the practical 
work of that greatest enterprise of human history, the building of the Panama Canal. 

It was he whose counsel President Roosevelt sought at every crisis of 
his historic administration; he who helped avert war when little politicians and 
narrow minds would have plunged us into conflict. It was William H. Taft 
whom our President, when confronted with foreign perplexities and with the 
awful weight of our ninety millions’ welfare on his heart, sought for strength 
and wisdom; and it is William H. Taft more than any man ever called to the 
leadership of the American people who has had the best training, the widest 
experience, and the wisest teaching to fit him for that glorious but serious task. 
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That Will 
Wear 


The house-owner wants paint 
which will not become spotted or 
streaked or scaly. White Lead, 
if pure, mixed with pure linseed 
oil, makes paint which never scales J 
nor spots. 

It is possible to know the purity 
of the White Lead before painting if 
you have a blowpipe, and this we 
will furnish free for the asking. 

We could not afford to make 
this exposure if our White Lead 
had a grain of adulteration in it. 
The “Dutch Boy Painter’’ trade- 
mark guarantees the purity of our 
White Lead. 


Send for Free Test 
Equipment P 


by} W/L 


ea) 


MW 


which includes blowpipe, instructions 
and paint booklet. 


National Lead Co. 4 


tt whichever of the following 
cities ts nearest you : 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, 


A 


Mov" MOO 


Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Philadel- 
phia (John T. Lewis & 
Bros. Company); Pitts- 


burgh (National Lead 
& Oil Company) 


—- 
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New Prices 


$7.50 Per Pair 


No reduction in quality 


With our new factory equipment and 
the large volume of business we are 
doing, we are now able to supply 
Indianapolis G & J Bicycle Tires at a ff 
much lower price thanthey haveever fF 
been sold for in the past. We shall 
continue to use the same high 
grade materials and workman- 
ship that have made G& J 
Bicycle Tires world famous 
as the highest grade 
bicycle tires made. 


G &JTire Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Handled by all 

Dealers. Send 
for Catalog. y 
Jy 


Certificates of Deposit 
An ideal investment for 
savings or trust funds. Safe, 
convenient, negotiable, Let 
us send you the book telling |} 
about them. Write today. } 


Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Company | 
1047 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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fricasseed gab so twisted and frazzled and 
shredded you could use it to stuff sofa- 
cushions; but now I’ve handed that string 
of talk the screw number. No more slang 
for your Uncle Biff.” 

“T’m glad you have quit it,’ approved 
Bobby soberly. ‘‘I suppose the next thing 
[ll hear will be the wedding bells.” 

“No!” denied a tone so pained and 
shocked that Bobby looked up in surprise 
to see Biff’s face gone pale. ‘‘Don’t talk 
about that, Bobby. Why, I wouldn’t dare 
even think of it myself. I—I never think 
about it. Me? witha mitt likea picnic ham. 
Did you ever see her hand, Bobby? And her 
eyes and her hair and all? Why, Bobby, if 
I’d ever catch myself daring to think 
about marrying that girl I’d take myself 
by the Adam’s apple and give myself the 
d 
map purple.” 

‘“‘T’m sorry, after all, that youare through 
with slang, Biff,’ said Bobby, ‘‘ because if 
you were still using it you might have ex- 
pressed that idea so much more pictur- 
esquely’’; but Biff did not hear him, for 
from the office came Nellie Platt with a sun- 
hat in her hand. 

“Right on time,”’ she said gayly to Biff, 
and, with a pleasant word for Bobby, went 
down with Mr. Bates to the river-bank, 
where lay the neat little skiff that Jimmy 
had bought for her. 


XT 


Bee and Ferris and Platt, standing 
up near the filters, were startled by a 
scream from the river, and, turning, they 
saw the skiff, in mid-stream, struck by a 
passing steamer and splintered as if it were 
of pasteboard. Nellie had been rowing. 
Biff had called her attention to the ap- 
proaching steamer, across the path of 
which they were passing. There had been 
plenty of time to row out of the way of it, 
but Nellie in grasping her oar for a quick 
turn had lost it. Fortunately the engines 
had been stopped immediately when the 
pilot had seen that they must strike, so 
that there was no appreciable underdrag. 
Biff’s head had been grazed slightly, enough 
to daze him for an instant, but he held 
himself up mechanically. Nellie, clogged 
by her skirts, could not swim, and as Biff 
got his bearings he saw her close by him 
going down for the second time. Two men 
sprang from the lower deck of the steamer, 
but Biff reached her first, and, his senses 
instantly clearing as he caught her, he 
struck out for the shore. 

The three men on shore immediately ran 
down the bank, and sprang into the water 
to help Biff out with his burden. He was 
pale but strangely cool and collected. 

“Don’t go at it that way!” he called to 
them savagely, knowing neither friend nor 
foe in this emergency. ‘‘Get her loosened 
up someway, can’t you?” 

Without waiting on them, Biff ripped a 
knife from his pocket, opened it and slit 
through waist and skirt-band and what- 
ever else intervened to her corset, which he 
opened with big fingers, the sudden deft- 
ness of which was marvelous. Directing 
them with crisp, sharp commands, he 
guided them through the first steps toward 
resuscitation, and then began the slow, 
careful pumping of the arms that should 
force breath back into the closed lungs. 

For twenty minutes, each of which 
seemed interminable, Jimmy and Biff 
worked, one on either side of her, Biff’s 
face set, cold, expressionless, until at last 
there was a flutter of the eyelids, acry of dis- 
tress as the lungs took up their interrupted 
function, then the sharp, hissing sound of 
the intake and outgo of natural, though 
labored, breath; then Nellie Platt opened 
her big, brown eyes and gazed up into the 
gray ones of Biff Bates. She faintly 
smiled; then Biff did a thing that he had 
never done before in his mature life, and 
never would do again. He suddenly broke 
down and cried aloud, sobbing in great 
sobs that shook him from head to foot and 
that hurt him, as they tore from his throat, 
as the first breath of new life had hurt 
Nellie Platt; and, seeing and understand- 
ing, she raised up one weak arm and 
slipped it about his neck. 
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Se TRIMMER, coming back from 
lunch to attend the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting of Trimmer & Co., stopped 
on the sidewalk to inspect, with some curi- 
osity, a strange, boxlike-looking structure 
which leaned face downward upon the 
edge of the curbing. It was three feet 
wide and full sixty feet long. He stooped 
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Hopkins & Allen Safety Police Revolvers 


With Walnut Army Grip ’ 


HE basic con- 


struction of the 


Safety Police absolutely eliminates 
all chance of accidental discharge. 


HE hammer never rests on or near 

the firmg pin except when the tngger 
is pulled all the way back, but then it 
falls straight and hard direct on the pin 
and there is no chance of a misfire. When 
trigger is released the hammer rises and 
rests on solid steel frame above the pin. 


The Hopkins & Allen Arms Co. 


Norwich, Conn. 


15 Chestnui Street, 


Our $5,000.00 Challenge 


We challenge any mantel in the market to 
compare or compete with 


price for price and grade for grade. 
We have spent more than $5,000.00 to put a copy of the 
challenge into the hands of every person interested in mantels. 


Are You Interested in Mantels? 


Then write for our Challenge Catalog 
“‘De Luxe,’’ 80 pages, (11 x 14) with sup- 
plement ‘* Colonial Beauties.’’ It costs us 
50 cents to deliver, but we send it to inter- 
ested persons only, who state number of 
mantels needed, and send 12 cents to 
pay expense of mailing. 
FREE—‘“‘Evidence,’’ a book of 72 pages, 
showing 45 styles of KING MANTELS 
with letters from satisfied buyers. Some 
in your vicinity. Write today. 


KING MANTEL CO. 2 
547-549 W. Jackson Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


There are 
three kinds of 
“beauty.’”’? There 
is the prettiness of 
the young girl—which is like 
that of the wild-flower—purely 
natural, spontaneous beauty, 
which is bestowed andtaken away, 
as nature may fancy; it is fleeting 
at the best. There is the beauty of 


care; this is the beauty that lasts. 


POMPEIA 


it into the years of matronage. 


The beauty that is maintained by Pompeian Massage Cream is both natural and endur- e-  sage and a liberal 
ing —it defies time and withstands social cares, household duties and all the other we Pompeian Massage 
i things that tend to rob the matron of her good looks. er 
Be = Also our illustrated book on Facial Massage, aninval- Oe # 
HO, Write for Free Sample uable guide forthe proper care of the skin. 50c.or§1 oe Name... 
BA a jar,sent postpaid to any part of the world, on receipt of price, if dealer hasn't it. <0 


1 The Pompeian Mfg. Co. , 49 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio Ce 
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Pompeian Massage Soap is for sale by all dealers —25 cents 


acake; box of three cakes, 60 cents, 


the matron—which is like that of the cultivated rose — 
natural beauty, too, but retained and maintained by aid and 
And there is the sham 
“beauty”? of the made-up woman, which is like the artificial 
flower on her hat—not beauty at all; it is the pitiable make- 
shift of cosmetic, rouge and bleach, that deceives no one, and 
defeats the retaining or regaining of natural beauty. 


MASSAGE = 
CREAM 


“The Largest Selling Face Cream” 


provides just the aid that nature needs to preserve and develop the beauty of youth—to carry Rata 
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4 Inch Barrel The te¥ 
(made of imported English 
walnut) adds greatly to the ef- 
fectiveness of this revolver for : 
target practice, office, home _ = 
or bank protection. Gives a perfect hand-hold. 
a 


If you can’t get this from your dealer, | 
we will send it, charges prepaid, on | 
receipt of price, and guarantee satis- | 
faction and safe delivery. Send for 
free Gun Guide and Catalogue. 


MAKE YOUR OWN CONCRETE 
Save dealers’ and manufacturers’ profits. Big im, 

saving in cost. Sand, Portland Cement, 
and water only materials required. No 
experience necessary. We furnish 
complete instructions and a simple, 
rapid outfit for $33.25 and up. Build- 
ings erected are handsome, dura- 
ble, fire-proof, frost-proof and re- 
quire neither painting nor repairs. 
This is an opportunity to own you 
own home at smallcost. Investi 
gate. Concrete machinery catalog 


free. THE PETTYJOHN CO., 666 N. 6th St.,Terre Haute, Ind 


REMOVING WEST — 


Household Goods shipped at Reduced Rates to an 
from Western States. Through cars avoiding transfi 
Colored maps free. Write for particulars. | 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY — 

San Francisco, 789 Market St. Los Angeles, 224 W. 5th Si 
Seattle, 305 Main St. [ 

Chicago, 215 P Dearborn St. New York, 29 P Broadway 


Winona Agricultural Institute 
Furnishes trained farm managers, dairymen, gardener 
etc. For information write = | 
BOX 901, WINONA LAKE, INDIANA g' 
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Beautifies without injuring the skin. It 
is entirely free from harmful ingredients and 


Is prepared of purest materials, 
The Wooden Box retains the 
delicate perfume until the last 


speck is gone. Sold every- 
where. Insist on getting 


Meade & Baker’s 
=| Carbolic Mouth Wash 


—_S A delightful, fragrant mouth 

emmy; mm WASH —'with a pleasant 

D IBN after-taste—very bene- 

lo MEADE 6 BAKER'S ficial to gums and teeth, 

too. At your druggists, 
Pessoa 25e—S0c —$1.00. 

Si aege A liberal sample —enough 


WobsmrsProdksx ; 
iW | PRESERVES THE TEET! to prove its worth — sent to 
DESTROYS ALL: 


e H 
ie 4 any address for 10c to cover 
uh «postage. 


Meade & Baker 
90 Franklin Street,Chicago 


(Formerly Richmond, Va. ) 


enter and 1 
A SAFES EFFICLENTAPPLICATION AS AN 
ANTISEPTIC & DISINFECTANT. 
7 pSrerenensoicy er THe 
MEADE& BAKER y 
CARBOUC MOUTH WASHCO. 
RICHMOND.VA U S.A 
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Dr.GRAVES’ 
TOOTH POWDER 


Excellent for good teeth —and 
better for poor ones. 
Assures pearl white teeth. 
Destroys accumulative tartar. 
o Your dentist recommends it — 
ie and he knows. < 
On receipt of 10c, to cover postage, 
| we will send you a liberal sample. i 
qi At all druggists, in handy metalcans i 
y or bottles, 25 cents and 50 cents. 
Dr. E. L. Graves Tooth Powder Co. 
90 Franklin St., Chicago 


Of ‘To-Day 


Is more exacting about 
what he wears than the 
man of fifty years ago. 
Some manufacturers 
have fallen by the way- 
side, but the makers of 


e more than met the demands and have for years 
voted their entire time and attention to the knitting 
what has proven the 


Underwear 


= theAmerican public. The com- 
nes all the satisfying elements of finish, perfect fit and 
excellent service. It has the “Lap without the gap’ and the 
“Crotch that covers.”” The garments are perfectly made and 
have features from neck to ankle that make them always 
desirable. The most convincing argumentis atrial of the 
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_ Better fxpenrecr [union sur —/ 


: He Will Not Supply 
Stores SUPERIOR UNDW. CO. Voit Waite Cle: 


Department A, Piqua, 0. 


BY MAIL 


<_ Special course for each State. 
—< ih ze j ” 
Pistuoy How to Find the Law” and 


Brief Making specially treated. 
7... Admission to the bar guaranteed. 
> Books free. Degrees conferred. 
eS - Write for free booklet. 

=== 4 National Correspondence Institute 
19-90 2d Nat’l Bank Bldg., Washington,D.C. 
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and tried to tilt it up, but it was too heavy 
for his enfeebled frame, and with another 
curious glance at it he went into the store. 

The board meeting was set for 2:30. It 
was now scarcely two, and yet, when he 
opened the door of his private office, which 
had been set apart as a board-room for 
the day, he was surprised at the number of 
people he found in the room. A quick 
recognition of whom they were mysti- 
fied him in addition. They were Bobby 
Burnit and Agnes, Johnson, Applerod and 
Chalmers. 

“T came a little early, Mr. Trimmer,” 
said Bobby, in a quite polite conversa- 
tional tone, ‘‘to have these three hundred 
shares transferred upon the books of 
Trimmer & Co., before the stockholders’ 
meeting convenes.” 

“What shares are they?” inquired Silas 
in a voice grown strangely shrill and 
metallic. 

“The stock that was previously owned 
by your son-in-law, Mr. Clarence Smythe. 
I bought them yesterday.” 

“The dog!” Trimmer managed to gasp, 
and his fingers clutched convulsively. 

“Possibly,” admitted Bobby dryly. “‘ At 
any rate he has had to leave town, and I 
do not think you will be bothered with 
him any more. In the mean time, Mr. 
Trimmer, I’d like to call your attention to 
a few very interesting figures. When you 
urged me, four years ago, to consolidate 
The John Burnit and Trimmer & Co. 
stores, my father’s business was appraised 
at two hundred and sixty thousand dollars 
and yours at two hundred and forty. On 
your suggestion we took in sixty thou- 
sand dollars of additional capital. I did 
not know as much at that time as I do 
now, and I let you sell this stock where 
you could control it, virtually giving you 
three thousand shares to my two thousand 
six hundred. You froze me out, elected 
your own board, made yourself manager 
at an enormous salary, and voted your 
son-in-law another one so ridiculous that 
it was put out of all possibility for my 
stock ever to yield any dividends. All 
right, Mr. Trimmer. With the purchase of 
this three hundred shares I now own two 
thousand nine hundred shares and you 
two thousand seven hundred. I presume 
I don’t need to tell you what is going to 
happen in to-day’s meeting.” 

To this Silas returned no answer. 

“Tam an old man,” he muttered to him- 
self as one suddenly stricken. ‘‘I am an 
old, old man.”’ 

“T am going to oust you,” continued 
Bobby, ‘‘and to oust all your relatives 
from their fat positions; and I am going to 
elect myself to everything worth while. I 
have brought Mr. Johnson with me to 
inspect your books, and Mr. Chalmers 
to take charge of certain legal matters 
connected with the concern immediately 
after the close of to-day’s meeting. I am 
going to restore Applerod to his position 
here from which you so unceremoniously 
discharged him, and make Johnson general 
manager of this and all my affairs. I 
understand that your stock in this concern 
is mortgaged, and that you will be utterly 
unable to redeem it.. I intend to buy it 
and practically own the entire company 
myself. Are there any questions you 
would like to ask, Mr. Trimmer?” 

There were none. Silas, crushed and 
dazed and pitiable, only moaned that he 
was an old man; that he was an old, old man. 

Bobby felt the gentle pressure of Agnes’ 
hand upon hisarm. There was 2 moment 
of silence. 

Trimmer looked around at them piteously. 
Once more Bobby felt that touch upon his 
sleeve. Understanding, he went over to 
Silas and took him gently by the arm. 

““Come over here to the window with 
mea minute,” said he, ‘“‘and we will havea 
little business talk.” ; 

‘‘Business! Oh, yes; business!” said 
Silas, brightening up at the mention of the 
word. 

He arose nervously and allowed Bobby 
to lead him, bent and almost palsied, over 
to the window, where they could look out 
on the busy street below, and the roofs of 
the tall buildings, and the blue sky beyond 
where it smiled down upon the river. It 
was only a fleeting glance that Silas Trim- 
mer cast at the familiar scene outside, and 
almost immediately he turned to Bobby, 
clutching his coat sleeve eagerly. ‘‘ You 
—you said something about business,” he 
half-whispered, and over his face there 
came a shadow of that old, shrewd look. 

““Why, yes,”’ replied Bobby uncomfort- 
ably. ‘‘I think we can find a place for you, 
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booklet; both 
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Buy Your Tobacco 
_ Direct From Factory 


\ Fragrant, mild, delicious —so says the 
connoisseur of 


q French’s Mixture 


| The Aristocrat of Smoking Tobacco 
Al It pleases instantly and satisfies con- 


of ripe and mellow North Carolina Red 
and Golden Leaf are used. 
by hand with a care that shames or- 
dinary factory methods, Pure,clean, 
wholesome, and always in perfect 
condition, because it is sold only 


Direct from Factory 


Send 10c for generous sample 
and French's Mixture will sell it- 
self to you. 

FRENCH TOBACCO COMPANY 
Dept. H, Statesville, N.C. 
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OLD COLONIAL RED CEDAR CHEST 


Only the choicest grades ; 
Direct From Factory to User ~ 
Did you ever lift the lid of you 

cedar chest, and note the deli 

linen breathes? Even the fleecy blanketsa 

as ever, showingno signs ofage. Genuin 
of which our many styles of chests are 

tion against moths, d a 
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Blended 


to Smoker 


ever increasing. 


No Other Edition Has 


These Combined Features: 


1. A Composite Life of 
Dickens, One volume of the 
Booklovers is devoted to a com- 
posite life of Dickens by F. T. 
Marzials, Mamie Dickens, fohn 
Forster and A.W.Ward; with 
Critical Essays by Swinburne, 
Taine and F. L, Hughes. 


2. Full Introductions dy 
Andrew Lang, Charles Dickens 
the Younger, H. W. Mabie and 
Edward Everett Hale. 


3. Essays, Critical Com- 
ments,Arguments and Notes, 
selected from the writings of 
F. G. Kitton, $. T. Fields, F. R. 
Stockton, W. Teignmonth 
Shore, Walter F$errold, George 
Gissing, G. K. Chesterton and 
many others. 


4, Miscellaneous Papers, 
consisting of short stories, 
sketches and essays, largely from 
the files of Household Words” 
and “All the Year Round."’ One 
entire volume of Dickens's char- 
acteristic work is thus preserved. 


5. Letters, Speeches, Plays 
and Poems—the best of Dick- 
ens’s remarkable correspond- 
ence; the most typical of his 
eloquent public utterances ; two 
of his plays; and all of his 
writings im verse. 


on approval in regular sequence. 
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Four Million Copies Sold 


The popularity of the Works of Charles Dickens, among English-speaking peoples, has been 
In 1891 his original publishers reported the sales by their firm as four times 
greater than in 1869—the year before his death. 
800,000 copies of the Pickwick Papers. 
Papers sold in that time, would, it is said, be well inside the mark. Within twelve years after 


the half-leather $37.50. These bindingsare attractively stamped in full gold on backand sides. 


MAKE RESERVATION NO 


reservations, and just as soon as the sets are fully ready we shall make deliveries 
We scarcely need to enlarge upon the wisdom 
of securing one of these Introductory Sets and thus obtaining the very first im- 

This is the time to buy. 
made at the rate of $2 on acceptance and $2 per month thereafter. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIET 


In twenty-two years they sold no less than 
A total estimate of 2,000,000 copies of the Pickwick 


Dickens’s death, some 4,000,000 copies of his books were sold in 
Great Britain alone. And there can properly be no talk of a 
Dickens ‘‘revival,’’ for this interest has never waned. Its mani- 
festations have been fully equalled in the British Colonies and the 
United States. Dickens is today the best known and most read of 
all great English writers of fiction. ‘‘The principal characters he 
created are ever remembered as distinct types, while his phrase- 
ology constitutes part of our language.” 


First Adequate American Edition 


In view of all this it may seem strange that America has not hitherto 
produced a satisfactory collected edition. ‘Complete editions” have been 
advertised on every hand, but none even approximates completeness. The 
only editions that might justly be so described were published in England 
at prices making them, when imported, far too expensive for the generality 
of American readers. Furthermore, all American editions have hitherto 
been inadequate not only in extent, but also in their editorial features. 
Only a few perfunctory attempts have been made to give the reader any 
background for an appreciation of these masterpieces. 

The Booklovers Edition—the introductory sale of which we hereby 
announce— is the first adequate edition for general distribution in 
America, and the first to be equipped with helps and suggestions 
that immeasurably augment the literary pleasure of the reader. 
The Booklovers contains about 2,000 pages of material not 
in any other edition generally available to Americans. 
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ociety, 
Notwithstanding these highly valuable additional features, the 
Booklovers is sold at a price that is actually less than that of most ©) r New York 
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other editions equally well made from a purely mechanical stand- > 
point. This is the more remarkable from the fact that it not 
only comprises a grand total of some 16,000 pages, but is 
bound in thirty handy-size, portable de luxe volumes instead 

of the cumbrous form with which readers are familiar. The \ 
type-work is handsome and very legible ; thepaperis of su- 4& 
perior quality, being what is known as Bible paper, which, 
while perfectly opaque, is much lighter than other 
grades. The pricesare forthe cloth binding $27.50 ; for 
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You have kept this busi- 


: Mr. Trimmer. 
ff) ness up splendidly, no matter how much 
\ | Misa: 8 | beset you were outside, and—and I think | 
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Johnson will engage you, if you care for it, 
to look after certain details of buying and 
such matters as that.” 

“Oh, yes, the buying,” agreed Silas, nod- 
ding his head. ‘‘I always was a good buyer 
—and a good seller, too!”’ and he chuckled. 
“About what do you say, now, that my 
services would be worth?” and with the 
prospect of bartering more of his old self 
came back. | 

“We'll make that satisfactory, I can | 
assure you,” said Bobby. ‘‘ Your salary 
will be a very liberal one, I am certain, and 
it will begin from to-day. First, however, 
you must have a good rest—a vacation 
with pay, understand—and it will make 
you strong again. You are a little run 
down.” 

“Yes,” agreed Silas, nodding his head as 
the animation faded out of his eyes. ‘‘I’m 
getting old. I think, Mr. Burnit, if you 
don’t mind I’ll go into the little room there 
and lie on the couch for a few minutes.” 

“That is a good idea,’ said Bobby. 
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Another 
Special Offer 


To start business off with a rush this Fall, 
we are beginning the season by offering our 
trade the sort of double values that will set our 
tailoring department going to its fullest capacity. 


Spend the Winter Cruising 
in Congenial Climates 


Whether you desire to go EAST to the 
Mediterranean and beyond, or SOUTH 
to the Caribbean, unlimited opportunities 


Our offer means that you can select any $20 Suit or 
Overcoat from our catalogue, and we’ll tailor it to 
your measure in perfect style and finish for $13.50 


are offered in the splendid program of 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
1908 CRUISES 1909 


ARRANGE TO BOOK NOW! 
Splendid cruising steamers, built especially for 
the purpose. Comprehensive itineraries, includ- 
ing the Mediterranean, the Orient, Egypt, the 
NILE, HOLY LAND, the WEST INDIES, 
SOUTH AMERICA, etc. Efficient management, 
the result of many years’ experience catering to 
thousands of tourists. 

Cost and duration vary according to trip. 
ORIENT CRUISE, 80 days—$300 and up. 
WEST INDIES CRUISES,30 days—$150 andup. 


Other cruises and tours, including all expenses, 
from $5.00 per day upward. 


Write for our illustrated books, 
giving complete information. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


H.-A. Bldg., 41-45 Broadway, New York 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia 


St. Louis San Francisco 
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Ribbed Fleece Underwear 


A hygienic elastic ribbed underwear 
with a soft downy inner fleece. That 
is the Vellastic feature. The elastic 
rib affords an easy, comfortable fit, 
perfect ventilation and “gives” to 
every motion of the body. ‘The inner 
fleece absorbs all excess moisture and 
prevents the body from losing its 
natural heat too rapidly. This is the 
ideal hygienic principle at its best. 

Vellastic Underwear will not shrink. The 


fleece will not mat nor rumple in laundering. 

Prices —men’s and women’s garments — 50c ; 
Ladies’ Union Suits, $1.00 each ; Children’s Union 
Suits at 50c ; two piece suits 25c a garment. 

Look for the Vellastic trademark in red sewed 
on every garment. 

If not at your dealer’s write us giving his name. 
Booklet and sample of Vellastic fabric free. 


UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N.Y. 


The Little Money Maker 


Makes you a Profit of 140%. Sells 
a vest pocket box of matches for 1 cent. 
Saves giving away of matches. Conve- 
nient for customers. Occupies very small 
space and looks well on counter, 

If your jobber doesn’t keep it, send us 
87.00 for machine and 720 boxes of 
matches, freight prepaid. Repeat orders 
for matches at $3.00 per case (720 boxes) 
f.o.b. St. Louis. Wholesale Prices fur- 
nished on application. 

AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY 

Laclede Manufacturing Co. 

521 Merchants-Laclede Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


The average rate of interest in 
this section enables this bank to 
pay 6%withevery consideration |{] 
SS forsafety. Please write for book- 
let“S,”’ which explains ourCertificate plan. 


FIRST TRUST 4» SAVINGS BANK 
W BILLINGS, MONT. 


“You should be rested for the meeting.” 

“Oh, yes,” repeated Silas, nodding his 
head sagely; ‘‘the meeting.” 

They were uncomfortably silent when 
Bobby had returned from the little room 
adjoining. The shadow of tragedy lay 
upon them all, and it was out of this shadow 
that Bobby spoke his determination. 

““T am going to get out of business,’’ he 
declared. ‘‘It isa hard, hard game. I can 
win at it, but—well, I’d rather go back, if 
I only could, to my unsophistication of four 
yearsago. I don’tlike business. Ofcourse, 
I'll keep this place for tradition’s sake, and 
because it would please my father—no, I 
mean it will please him—but I’m going to 
sell the Bulletin. I have an offer for it at 
an excellent profit. I’m going to intrust 
the management of the electric plant to 
my good friend Biff, here, with Chalmers 
and Johnson as starboard and larboard bul- 
warks, until the stock is quoted at a high 
enough rating to bea profitable sale; then 


I’m going to turn it into money, and add | 


it to the original fund. I think I shall be 
busy enough just looking after and enjoy- 
ing my new partnership,” and he smiled 
down at Agnes, who smiled back at him 
with trusting adoration that needed no 
words to express. 

‘Beg your pardon, sir,”’ said old John- 
son, ‘‘but I have a letter here for you,” 
and from his inside pocket he drew one of 
the familiar steel-gray envelopes, which he 
handed to Bobby. 

It was addressed: 


To My Son Bossy, UPON His REGAINING 
His FATHER’S BUSINESS 


The message inside was so brief that one 
who had not known well old John Burnit 


would never have known the full, full heart | 


out of which he penned it: 


I knew you’d do it, dear boy. 
Whatever mystery I find in the great 
hereafter I shall be satisfied—for I 
knew you’d do it. 


That was all. 

“Johnson,” said Bobby, crumpling the 
letter in his hand, and speaking briskly to 
beat back his emotion, ‘‘ we will move our 
offices to the same old quarters, and we will 
move back, for my use, my father’s old 
desk with my father’s portrait hanging 
above it, just as they were when Silas 
Trimmer ordered them removed.”’ 

Two of the stockholders came in at this 
moment, and Agnes went down into the 
store to find Biff Bates and Nellie Platt, 
for there was much shopping to do. Agnes 
had taken pretty Nellie under her chaper- 
onage, and every day now the women were 
busy with preparations for a certain event. 

Up in the office there was a meeting that 
was a shock to all the stockholders but one, 
and after it was over Bobby joined the 
shoppers. When the four of them had clam- 
bered into Bobby’s automobile and were 
rolling away, Bobby stopped his machine. 

‘‘Look,”’ he said in calm triumph, and 
pointed upward. 

Over the Grand Street front of the build- 
ing from which they had emerged, work- 
men were just raising a huge electric sign, 
and it bore the legend: 


THE JOHN BURNIT’S SON STORES. 

Editor’s Note—This is the last of the Bobby 
Burnit stories. Young Wallingford, a new series 
of stories by George Randolph Chester, will begin 
in an early number. 


The BELL TAILORS OF NEW YORK is, as you know, an enor- 
mous tailoring organization, that does things only in a big way. 
We know there is no better time for a new customer to try our 
merchandise and give it the fullest possible wear test, than at 


the very outset of a season. 


We know there is no better time 


to interest the man who figures his dollars to do the most work, 
than to offer him values at a time when they will give him the 


most service. 


We figure that a satisfied customer is the best 


trade producer we can find. Besides, once you start wearing 
clothes made by the BELL TAILORS OF NEW YORK, you'll con- 
tinue season after season and be perfectly willing to pay us the full 


price. 


You'll naturally tell your friends, so you can see how we can 


afford to allow you this reduction on your first order. 
The BELL TAILORS OF NEW YORK won their reputation and owe 
their growth entirely to merit and to the fact that they have never misrep- 
resented anything, and have always made good every promise. 


New Catalogue and 20 Woolen Samples Free 


Before you take advantage of this exceptional offer, we want you to sit down and write 


for our Catalogue of Styles. 


We want you to have our 20 liberal size woolen samples, so 


that you can take them to your local tailor and compare them, and prove to yourself the 


superior quality of our clothes. 
“up to you.” 


We want you to ask people about us. 
You won’t find smarter styles, you won’t find a better choice of fabrics, 


Then it will be strictly 


you won’t find more thorough tailoring than we put into our garments. Certainly 
you won’t find all this quality at so little price. 


Our great offer is for a limited time only. 


So write tonight 


The Bell Tailors of New York 


Address Either of 
Our Tailoring Shops 


224-230 Canal Street 
118-126 Walker Street 


} NEW YORK 
CITY 


The Standard of 
Electric Vehicles 


The Car of Quality 
and Elegance. 


Graceful, 


Refined 


and Dignified. 


if’ Extension ~ 
Front Coupé 


The Baker Electric is the 
result of experience, ad- 
vanced mechanical ideas and 


The Acme of Simplicity and Efficiency. 
Nine years of exclusive Electric Vehicle 
production insure Baker users a product 
that is not experimental. 


The Highest Grade Electric Car Made 


modern methods of manufacture. 


Baker Quality is the recognized 


Standard of the world. 


Our line also includes Victorias, 
two-passenger Coupés, Roadsters, 
Stanhopes, Surreys and Landaulets. 


Write for illustrated literature. 


The Baker Motor 
Vehicle Company, 


43 West 80th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Reg. U.S. Pat: Off. 


BA HIGH GRADE 
VARNISH AND STAIN COMBINED 


of pigments insuring ‘fast colors—many manufacturers 
use aniline to color their varnishes—colored varnish in which 
aniline is used fades quickly, although it may look well when 
first applied. We use the very finest grade of Kauri Gum 
and highest quality of materials throughout. 

Jap-a-lac is the most durable colored varnish made—it 
dries quickly with a beautiful lustre as hard as flint, does 
not mar easily, nor scratch white, It wears like iron. 

Jap-a-lac retains its brilliancy through wear“and abuse 
right down to the surface. mea 

We want you to “Get the habit’? of Japa-lac-ing; when 
you do you will have found a new methe eee 


SAVING MONEY. 


There are many things about every home that become 
scuffed and rusty looking—some of them are discarded and 
replaced with new, simply because of their appearance. 

Thousands of dollars are needlessly wasted every year in 
this way. If you will use Jap-a-lac liberally you can save 
your proportion of this waste, ‘ 

We have so many splendid testimonials of the benefits of 
using Jap-a-lac that we want you to know about ity We 
have compiled a little booklet explaining what Jap-a lac is 
and what it willdo. Don’t you want us to send you one? 
We shall be glad to if you will drop us a postal. 

You have no idea how many places you will find that 
need a little touching up, until you get a can of Jap-a-lac 
and a brush, in your own hands. 

The cost is small. A quarter pint can at 15c contains 
sufficient to cover a small chair or table, A quart can at 
75e contains eight times as much as the 15c can. There is 
a still further reduction on larger sizes, making the cost a 
small item when compared with the results. 

A few of thé things on-which Jap-a-Jac should be used: 
Interior Woodwork, Weather Beaten Doors, Chairs, Tables, 
Floors, Ranges, Andirons, Linoleum, Chandeliers, Radia- 
tors, Plate Racks, Wire Screens, Refrigerators, Picture 
Frames, Porch Furniture, Wicker Furniture, etc, 


For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 
All sizes from 15c to $2.50. 


= A =! L A C If your dealer does not keep FAP-A-LAC, send us his 
name and 10c (except for Gold which is 25c) to cover cost 


of matling, and we will send FREE Sample (quarter pint 
can) to any potnt in the United States, 


-lac is made by asecret process known only to ourselves > 
aust not be confounded with the many imitations, which The name “‘GLIDDEN"’ on a can of varnish is a guar- 
now being offered because of the popularity of Jap-a-lac. antee of highest quality. If you use varnishes for an 
en you ask for Jap-a-lac be sure to get it, don’t allow purpose insist on Glidden’s Green Label line and you will 
ne to argue you into taking something else. Some col- score eilsect certs 
varnishes are higher in price, some lower. You may be Z 
hat a higher priced article is better than Jap-a-lac, 
hat the lower priced is ‘‘just as good’’—this is not true. G. 


‘the genuine and be sure of results. Take no chances on 
dvertised article of this character, Advertising com- 

Te the manufacturer to make his product better than - 

’s, In addition you have the largest and best varnish ie 

ry in the world back of every can of Jap-a-lac you buy. 

use special machinery in the perfect grinding of Jap-a-lac, 

ring a uniform, easy flowing varnish. Weusethe best 989 Rockefeller Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


MATERIAL addition to the at- 
tractiveness of the home is the finish on the 
woodwork, provided it is properly obtained. 
Many people in building a residence over- 
look this important part. 

The result is that some inferior wood finishing 
materials are used, and in a short time the under coat- 
ings sink and allow the varnish to pit and become 
unsightly —a disappointment to the owner. 

If, however, you use 


“* Bridgeport Standard”’ 
Wood Finishing Products 


the finish obtained will remain intact permanently. 


is. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS ih 
These products 

THE BRID GEPORT oe) have been rec- 

WOOD FINISHING papentend ae 
C 

Box 127, NEVV MILFORD, CONN.,U.S.A. more than forty 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON years, and are iii 
: y : specified by i 
leading archi- }¥ 
tects and used | 
, by painters the | ~ 
world over. , 
It will pay you 
| topersonallysee 
that our goods 
@B are actually 
used. 


It is easy to be in- 
Formed on the sub- 
© ject. Write for our & 
* booklet, ‘Modern & 
Wood Finishing,” = 
containing accu- i 

rate reproductions | 
of leading finishes. 
Or simply tear out 
this ad.,write your 
name and address 
on the margin and 
matl to us, when 
the booklet will be 
sent promptlywith- 
out charge. 


CICCOCOICRICIICCOCOCCOCOCRONOSdGOOOG 


The times and the schools demand that the best things shall 
be done, and done in the best manner. Education enables 
one to produce the greatest results with the least friction, just as 


Waterman's 
The pen with Ideal the Clip-Cap 


Fo ntainPen 


accomplishes the best work in a smooth, finished manner. It is 
indispensable to professional and business men and women who are 
now in the making—a necessary part of their higher education. 
Because it is free from dip, skip or slip it is most universally used 
in recording modern thought and business. 
The owner of a Waterman’s Ideal not only has the best at the 
start, but also has access to the thousands of W aterman’s Ideal depots 
and agencies, throughout the world, for the latest information, consul- 
tation, exchange or repair. Remember the makers are not satisfied 
until you are satisfied. This is the “Waterman’s Ideal” policy. 


CLIP-CAP ADDS TO ALL PRICES 25 CENTS. 
The best pen deserves the best ink—we make it. Ask your dealer for WATERMAN’S IDEAL INK. 


Bene C173 Orowduy NY, 
8 School St., Boston 136 St. James St., Montreal 209 State St., Chicago, $250 


734 Market St., San Francisco. 12 Golden Lane, London 


PLETED ae) 


° oF 
It Writes 
It Adds lea 
You cannot do these three things 
It Subtracts mechanically on any other machine. 


The Remington Typewriter 
With Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment 


represents the complete and perfect union of the writing machine 
and the adding machine. It completes the circle; finishes the 
labor saving; leaves nothing more for mechanical ingenuity to 
contrive in the field of billing, order and general accounting work. 


The Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment bears our 
guarantee and is made for the Remington Typewriter exclusively. 


Illustrated descriptive booklet sent on request. 


Remington Typewriter Company toes 
New York and Everywhere 
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Jenny Lind singing at. 
Castle Garden in 1851 


All that remains of Jenny Lind is her autograph, her picture, and memories dear to 
all who ever heard her sing. 

Her greatest charm— her wondrously sweet and melodious voice—1is gone forevem 

How. different hadoshe lived an the present day! 


The ctor would have preserved her beautiful voice to posterity, just as it has Tamagno’s; just as it 
does the other great singers of the world. ; 

You can hear them to-day on the /7c/or whenever you like; and generation after generation will 
‘eep on hearing them though the artists themselves will be forever silent. 


You owe it to yourself to stop in and hear the Victor, the very next time you pass a Victor store. 
Write to us for catalogue showing the different style Victors—$10 to $300. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J., U.S. A. ; cto 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results use only ctor Needles on Victor Records 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


© 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. Go and hear them. 
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